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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning with this issue, the alphabetical arrangement of the digests will replace the decimal 
classification system formerly appearing in the Prentice-Hall Business Digest. This decision was 
reached after careful consideration of replies received in answer to a questionnaire sent to more 
than one thousand prominent librarians and compilers throughout the country. 


The questionnaire and letter were as follows: 


My attention was recently called to a difference of opinion amongst librarians and compilers, as to the 
relative merits of the decimal classification and the alphabetical classification of business literature. 


As you already know, the former Prentice-Hall Business Information Service and the former Business 

Digest Service, the two foremost services of their kind in the field of business, have consolidated. Material 

appearing in the new Service has been arranged according to a decimal classification based in principle upon 
~ the well-known Dewey Decimal Classification System. 


Due to the controversy mentioned, I am anxious to determine which of the two systems is the more 
desirable. On the one hand, there are those who, favoring the Dewey system, have developed it into the 
still more elaborate Brussels system which is becoming internationally well-known. The publishers of the new 
Management Engineering Magazine have become the most recent exponents of the decimal classification, and 
publish the Dewey reference numbers and key words at the head of each magazine article. On the other 
hand, H. W. Wilson Company is the best known proponent of the alphabetical arrangement, as exemplified 
in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature and the Cumulative Book Index. 

I am writing to you as one who has had experience in the handling of business literature, to get your 
views. I wonder if it is asking you too much to answer these questions briefly at your earliest convenience: 
Which system do you prefer yourself? 

Why? 

Do you think intelligent business men prefer one over the other? 

If you are in favor of the scientific classification, do you think there is a large demand from the 
“average reader” for the alphabetical classification, and if so, should librarians and compilers, as 
a matter of rendering the utmost service, use the alphabetical, instead of the so-called scientific 
classification? 


lg 


Any further information you can add, especially if you can give specific illustrations, will be welcome. 


It was the decided consensus of those replying that the alphabetical arrangement was prefer- 
able for a classification which was designed to be consulted by all classes of readers. 


AGENT—Value of, to manufacturers AUTOMOBILES—Costs of marketing 


How Can THE ADVERTISING AGENT HELP MANUFACTURERS IN THEIR Marketinc Costs DETERMINED BY Many Factors. By Harry 
GENERAL ProsLeEMsS oF Business? By Floyd Y. Keeler.’ Printers’ Tipper. Automotive Industries, 15 Dec 1921, p. 1182 (1900 words, 
Ink, 1 Dec 1921, p. 18 (1500 words, 3 pp.). The agent’s experience 2 pp.). A definition of the major terms and variations covered by 
can often help in the solution of many problems other than those the single term of merchandising. 
strictly relating to advertising. 


ied : ‘ AUTOMOBILES—Sales promotion for 
ART GALLERIES—Advertising priced pictures Tue Sates Promotion Movement or tHE A. E. A, By Neal G. 
Art Gatterres Use Price Apvertistnc. Printers’ Ink, 22 Dec Adair, Editor of Motor World. Automotive Industries, 15 Dec 1921, 
1921, p. 132 (1975 words, 2 pp.). How two galleries are getting p. 1180 (2500 words, 2 pp.). Some of the methods adopted in the 
away from the idea that it does not pay to advertise priced pictures. campaign to increase sales of equipment. 


AUSTRALIA 
See MARKET ANALYSIS—Possibilities in Australia 


AUTOMOBILES. 
See CAMPAIGNS—Details of the Durant car 
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BOND—Salesmen, responsibility of 

Wuo Is a Bonp Satesman? Printers’ Ink, 22 Dec 1921, p. 61 
(1050 words, advertisement, 2 pp.). Advertising in northwestern 
newspapers explains and a threefold benefit results. 


CAMPAIGNS—Details of the Durant car 


Maxine Goop witH A New Business In AN Orr-yEaR. Based 
on an interview by Roy Dickinson with W. C. Durant, President, 
Durant Motors, Inc. Printers’ Ink, 1 Dec 1921, p. 3 (2175 words, 
advertisement, 4 pp.). Story of W. C. Durant, known as the 
famous organizer, who built two and bought three great automobile 
plants at a time of great business depression—and became sold on 
advertising for the first time in 1921. Account of his advertising 
campaign for Durant cars—which, in first 141 days earned dealers’ 
contracts for 30,842 cars at a time when dealers were supposed to 
be doing without anything. 


CAMPAIGNS—Educational, of mahogany association 


Wuat’s Your Taste Mave or? By H. Harris, of Frank Sea- 
man, Inc. Advertising and Selling, 10 Dec 1921, p. 8 (500 words, 
advertisement, 1 p.). Association starts advertising campaign to 
make you pridefully say, “mahogany.” 


CAMPAIGNS—Importance of client’s O. K. in 


THE ImMpoRTANCE OF THE CiientTs O. K. on ApverTISING CAM- 
PAIGNS. By Floyd Y. Keeler, Printers’ Ink, 15 Dee 1921, p. 17 
(1600 words, 3 pp.).. Why an agency ought to be sure of adver- 
tiser’s approval as the work progresses. 


CAMPAIGNS : 
See ELECTRIC RAILWAY—Advertising campaign of 


CATALOG—Standardization of 


CatTaLoG STANDARDIZATION. Walden’s Stationer and Printer, Dec 
1921, p. 28 (4150 words, 3 pp.). Some thoughts on this interesting 
topic that is bound to become a fact. 


CHAIN STORES—Advertising methods 


PiccLy-WiceLy DrEvELops aA Cuan Store Copy ANGLE. Printers’ 
Ink, 15 Dee 1921, p. 148 (875 words, 2 pp.). The retail store 
syndicate has other things than price to adveitis«. 


CHAIN STORES—Furnishing, condition of 


PoSsSIBILITIES AND OBSTACLES IN THE GRowTH OF CHAIN SrTorES. 
Men’s Wear, 7 Dec tg2t, p. 70 (1425 words, illustrations, 2 pp.). 
Period of deflation a severe blow to chains of furnishing goods— 
return of standardized prices expected to aid growth—real salesmen 
are needed. 


CHURCH—Advertising for the non-attendants 

WHat Kinp or CuurcH ApDvERTISING Draws THE NON-ATTEND- 
ants? By Rev. Harold Holt, Chairman of Publicity, Diocese of 
Western Michigan of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Printers’ 
Ink, 22 Dec 1921, p. 93 (3200 words, 5 pp.). Discussion of the 
introduction of the sensational into church publicity. 


COLOR-INSERTS—Distribution quickly made by 


Cotor-Inserts Hetp Buirp Distrinution Quicxty. By S. C. 
Lambert. Printers’ Ink, 22 Dec 1921, p. 73 (2925 words, 4 pp.). 
Recent experiences of several manufacturers demonstrate unusual 
value of inserts in appealing to trade. 


COMMUNITY ADVERTISING—Patronage 
solicited by 


SEATTLE SEEKS Tourists anp INDUSTRIES BY SEGREGATING APPEAL, 
By Willis Brindley. Printers’ Ink, 15 Dec 1921, p. 115 (1000 
words, advertisements, 2 pp.). City’s advertising is directed two 
ways. 


COMPENSATION 


See PROFIT SHARING—Compensation 
solved 


CONFECTIONERY 


See DISTRIBUTION—Advertising after, has been 
obtained 


CONVENTIONS—Sales, as means of increasing profit 

Do Sates Conventions Pay? System, Jan 1922, p. 33 (4200 
words, illustrations, 6 pp.). A frank discussion of methods taken 
out of the standard procedures of many concerns. 


CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING—Prices lowered by 

CaLirornrA Campaicn to SpreEAD Lower Price Ipra. Printers’ 
Ink, 1 Dec 1921, p. 33 (650 words, advertisements, 2 pp.). In 
I*resno, seventy-five merchants carry on campaign for a month ask- 
ing for opportunity to demonstrate lower prices. 


problems 
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CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING—Small shops 
bring novelty to 


How Smartt SuHops Can ADVERTISE IN A BiG 
Crty. ° Printers’ Ink, 22° Dec1921,°'p. 115 (250 
words, advertisement reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 


_ The Christmas season witnessed something rather novel 
in co-operative advertising in the Boston newspapers. 

Bromfield Street, Boston, is a street of numerous novelty 
shops, and apparently the proprietors of all these shops, 
keen competitors though they are, realized that if they 
could but pull the people of Boston to Bromfield Street for 
their Christmas cards, and each one take his chances of 
getting the business, they would be better off than for each 
to plug his own game and run the risk of people going to 
novelty shops on other streets or in other sections of the 
city for their greeting cards. 

So five of these shops combined in publishing the two- 
column advertisement reproduced herewith, the street num- 
ber and name of each shop being listed in the advertise- 
ment. 


FOLLOW THIS SIGN! 
BUY YOUR 


Christmas Cards 


On BROMFIELD STREET 
(The Greeting Card Street of Boston) 


Wonderful Showing 
at These Stores 
S=—Rosen Brothers 
i9——Mire. J. C. White 
S7—-Rosen Brothers 
55—T. W. Norman Co, 
6G——Bea Art Store 


Shop Early 


While Assortments Are Complete y 
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There seems to be a marked tendency in metropolitan 
centres to develop streets, or sections of streets, by shops 
handling similar lines of merchandise. This Bromfield Street 
advertisement serves as a suggestion of how the merchants 
on such streets or in stich sections, can combine, either in 
a seasonal advertising campaign—such as at Christmas or 
Easter, for example—or in a consistent campaign over a 
period of months for the purpose of developing for their 
street or section the reputation and prestige they want it 
to have. 


CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING 
See INSURANCE—Co-operative advertising of 


CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING—Plumbing and 
heating dealers 
Co-OPERATIVE “Group” ApvERTISING. Practical and inexpensive 
publicity for the P. and H. Dealer. Monthly Service Bulletin of the 
National Trade Extension Bureau, Nov 1921, p. 7 (1450 words, 
illustration, 2 pp.). Newspaper advertising can be effectively done 
at expense trifling to the individual. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING—New York maple 
syrup producers 
New York Marte Syrup Propucers To Market Co-oprraTIvELy. 
Printers’ Ink, 15 Dec 1921, p. 97 (700 words, 2 pp.). <A part of 
an industry in which the product has become a luxury, because of 
inefficient marketing, organizes to obtain large markets, 


« 
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CO-OPERATIVE SELLING—Clothiers institute 


ToreKa, Kansas, CLorHiers Co-OPERATE IN SUCCESSFUL SELLING 
Campaicn. Men's Wear, 7 Dec 1921, p. 90 (1175 words, 2 pp.). 
How they stimulated clothing demand without slashing prices— 
attracting the country trade to the city. 


COPY—Big ideas from editors 


Wuat Epirors Know Tuat Micur Herp You. By An Feof ape 
Chief, Printers’ Ink, 15 Dec 1921, p. 49 (1350 words, 2 pp.). 
seventh of a series of articles on digging out the “Big Idea.” 


COPY—Hints for coupon use in 


To IncrEASE THE PULLING PowER OF aire Co oe By Eric 
N. Simons. Printers’ Ink, 15 Dec 1921, p. 108 (1500 words, 3 pp.). 
Practical hints for the advertiser on the use of coupons, 


COPY—Oratorical appeal in 


Sinctinc Out THE Prospect 1n Business Paper Pusticiry. 
Printers’ Ink, 1 Dec 1921, p. 40 (925 words, advertisement, 2 pp.). 
Methods of the orator, used by steel company, help make ‘advertis- 
ing interesting, 


COPY 


See CHURCH—Asdvertising for the non-attendants 
RESTAURANT—Advertising for new diners 


COPY—Unusual 


SELLING Burtep TREASURE By ADVERTISING. Printers’ Ink, 1 Dec 
1921, p. 17 (600 words, 1 p.). Mr. Barbosa, of Palmital, writes 
some unusual copy. 


COSTS—Selling and distribution, separation of 
PRESENT Day Costinc Prosiems. By E. W. 

Newton, A.C.A. Business Organization and Man- 

agement, Dec 1921, p. 215 (2500 words, 7 pp.) 


The need for separating the selling and distributing ex- 
penses from all other expenditures is not generally realized. 
Separation is necessary from the point of financial control, 
for the observation of fluctuations and their effect wpon 
production expenditures. Delivery and selling expenses also 
influence the distributing of expenses upon total cost. 

The market in which the product is to be sold, the method 
adopted of effecting a sale, and the amount of effort re- 
quired to induce sales, all affect selling costs. Selling 
expenses should be measured in relation to individual prod- 
ucts as to different markets and classes of goods, and be 
distinguished as between selling service and delivery ex- 
pense. 

Manufacturing, selling and distributing expenses should 
comprise total cost, the latter to comprise remuneration of 
all services incidental to production, so that profit should 
provide for the recompensation of the total capital invested 
in the business, e. g. total assets less liabilities in respect 
of credit obtained free of interest. Interest on bank over- 
drafts, debenture interest, income tax and dividends, some- 
times included in overhead, are not payments falling within 
above named definition. 


CUSTOMER RECORDS—System for keeping practical 

KEEPING A CUSTOMER CARD Recorp. By W. E. 
Ross. Men’s Ware, 7 Dec 1921, p. 74 (2650 words, 
form reproduced herewith, 3 pp.) 


Customer records, to be of the greatest value, must con- 
tain all the information and data that will help ‘him in cul- 
tivating sales possibilities and that will result in the most 
intelligent and efficient application of sales energies. Such a 
record is one shown here. It enables the user to have at 
his finger-tips a complete record of each customer or pros- 
pective customer. The card is 9 x 6 inches, is printed and 
ruled on both sides. The front provides for a complete 
record of the customer, while the back gives space for the 
complete sales summary, showing what the customer is 
buying at the store, the season of purchase and the price. 

In order to have such a record complete, a survey of the 
community will be necessary. There are a number of ways 
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in which this can be done, but the most effective and effi- 
cient is to mark on a map the trade territory covered, 
extending the boundary lines as far as possible. The 
territory ought then be divided into districts. In the rural 
districts the help of the school teachers may be obtained, 
the idea of spare time and week-ends put to financial gain 
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being impressed. In the large communities the high school 
pupils will welcome the opportunity to be of service. In 
this way expenses will be kept down. 

The cards should be kept in an alphabetical card index 
file, having one file for prospective customers and another 
for the store’s customers. These latter should also include 
the records of the occasional purchaser. 


NAME ADDRESS 


[__]CAsH 


CREDIT LIMIT [_Jaccount 


BOARD SINGLE REMOVED 
RENT MARRIED MAIL RETURNED 
OWN HOME WIDOWED pECEASED =| 


Occupation IL Manner oFPay ment 
- 


= 
lace” "T OPENED 


[| ACC’T CLOSE Do} 


| Pro compt ESat ishact ory 


Employer 
Probably worth 
Family 


Slow but consé der good 


1 Aakes unjust Clams 
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Collected by Gttorney 
—! | | 
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| | Account closed for Cause 


| | Owes unpaid Balance | 
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DEALER CO-OPERATION—Postscript calls 
attention to advertising 


Wuat Do Your SALESMEN AND DEALERS KNow 
Asout Your ADVERTISING? How to Co-operate. 
(Published by Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
Iowa), Dec 1921, p. 3 (300 words, I p.) 


Some national advertisers have an effective way of bring- 
ing to the attention of the sales departments and of the 
dealers a knowledge of the mediums used, the selling points 
in the copy, the class of people who read the ads and the 
effect of their advertising on the consumer or prospect, 
by adding, to letters sent out to the salesmen or dealers, 
a postscript, calling attention to the advertising which is 
appearing, These postscripts are worded in several ways, 
often following such form as: “P. S._ Did you see our 
advertisement in Successful Farming this month? Another 
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appears next month. This publication has a circulation of 
more than 850,000. Pass this information on to the trade.” 
A proof of an advertisement is often enclosed in the let- 
ter. The postscript calls attention to the advertisement 
which is appearing. It offers proof to the salesman to 
distribute to the trade for display in windows, 


DIRECT ADVERTISING—Printers and 


Direct ApverTIsinc. By Robert E. Ramsay, Author of ‘‘Effec- 
tive House-Organs, etc.”” The Inland Printer, Dec 1921, p. 339 
(1950 words, illustration, 4 pp.).. This contribution to this series 
takes up the compiling of the list of prospects. 


DIRECT-MAIL—Forecast of return from 


How to MaKe A Time Forecast oF Direct-Mait Return. By 
H. C. Joyce. Printers’ Ink, 15 Dec 1921, p. 57 (2250 words, 4 pp.). 
Lists, mailing pieces, costs and percentages, based on actual ex- 
perience. ‘ 


- 


DISPLAY 
See WINDOW DISPLAY-—Systematizing, Choice of 


DISTRIBUTION—Advertising after, has been obtained 


New ConFrectTionery Propuct Uses ApvERTISING AS A DEALER 
Surprise, Printers’ Ink, 15 Dec 1921, p. 133 (750 words, advertise- 
ment, 2 pp.). Tingle reverses the usual order and starts advertis- 
ing ten weeks after fair distribution has been obtained. 


DISTRIBU TION—Appeal to dealer for 


TALKING TO THE DEALER in A NEw Lancuace. By S. C. Lam- 
bert. Printers’ Ink, 15 Dec 1921, p. 77 (1700 words, advertisements, 
4 pp.). After many years of set advertising speech, business 
paper copy now voices a variety of appeals. 


DISTRIBUTION—Jobbers do their part in 


How Sicnet Got Jossers Pusuine Irs Line InstEeap or “‘Ac- 
CEPTING OrpeErs.” By Donald Kirkland. Printers’ Ink, 15 Dec 1921, 
p. 157 (3000 words, 5 pp.). Adjustment of discount scale, full 
protection, and demonstration of possibilities give jobber a financial] 
interest that is effective. 


DISTRIBUTION—Motor truck, part played by 


Tue New Marxetinc. By Caroline E. MacGill. The North 
American Review, Dec 1921, p. 761 (4100 words, 9 pp.). An out- 
line of the development of lines of marketing and distribution, 
with special emphasis upon the importance of the motor truck. 


DISTRIBUTION—Photographic roll aids 


New Invention Gets Quick Distrisution THrRouGH ApvERTIS- 
inc. Printers’ Ink, 15 Dec 1921, p. 20 (400 words, advertisement, 
t p.). Direx, a new photographic roll, makes its advertising bow. 


DISTRIBUTION—Scales, new market for 


Finpinc A New Marxket FoR SCALES IN Homes AND SCHOOLS, 
Printers’ Ink, 1 Dec 1921, p. 10 (1050 words, advertisement, 2 pp.). 
Fairbanks Company uses national advertising to link daily weigh- 
ing with guarding of physical health. 


DISTRIBUTION 


See COLOR-INSERTS—Distribution quickly made by 
COSTS—Selling and distribution, separation of 
GA'S. SECURITIES—Local marketing of 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY—Advertising campaign of 


ADVERTISES ADVERTISING TO StrEET Car Companies. By G. A’. 
Nichols. Printers’ Ink, 22 Dec 1921, p: 33 (2600 words, 4 pp.). 
American Electric Railway Association starts campaign for proper 
merchandising of city transportation. 


GAS SECURITIES—Local marketing of 


MarkKeETInG Gas Securities Locatry. By E. C. Scobell. Gas 
Association Monthly (Published by the American Gas Association, 
Easton, Pa.). Dec 1921, p. 659 (1675 words, 4 pp.). Some of the 
methods used in stock sales, 


GOOD WILL-—Power companies’ methods 


Recent Goop Witt ApdveERTISING BY WESTERN PowER Com- 
PANIES, Journal of Electricity and Western Industry, 1 Dec 192, 
Pp. 423 (2700 words, advertisements, 3 pp.). Extensive publicity 
plans directed toward the bettering of public relations reported by 
western power companies in response to a survey conducted by 
the Journal of Electricity and Western Industry. 


HARDWARE 
See SHOW CARDS—Selling by 


HISTORY—Ads of other years 


ADVERTISEMENTS OF ByGonE Days. By William H. Jackson. The 
Inland Printer, Dec 1921, p. 335 (2200 words, 2 pp.). Some in- 
teresting results brought to light from a perusal of the newspapers 
of a century ago. 


ICE CREAM—wWinter sales in 


Increasinc Icze Cream SaLes 1n Winter. By W. M. B. Sine, 
General Manager of the Imperial Ice Cream Co., Clarksburg, W. 
Va., The Ice Cream Trade Journal, Dec 1921, p. 59 (1200 words, 
2 pp.). West Virginia company continues sales efforts through 
lean months and shows increased business. 


ILLUSTRATION—Use as a postscript 


Maxine THE ILLusrration a Mere’ Postscript. By a Commer- 
cial Art Manager. Printers’ Ink, 22 Dec 1921, p. 41 (1875 words, 
advertisements, 4 pp.). Sometimes it is desirable to subdue or 
hold down the picture, to the point where it is merely an incident 
in the advertisement. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING—Unemployment 
relieved by 


An Inpustry Witt Apverrise To RELIEVE UNEMPLOYMENT. By 
Albert E, Haase. Printers’ Ink, 15 Dec 1921, p. 25 (1100 words, 
advertisement, 2 pp.). Save the surface campaign, representing 
paint and varnish industry, will endeavor to make the public act 
on findings of national unemployment conference, 


INSURANCE—Co-operative advertising of 

INSURANCE COMPANIES ADVERTISE CO-OPERA- 
TIVELY IN INDIANAPOLIS. Printers’ Ink, 22 Dec 
1921, p. 54 (200 words, I p.) 


In Indianapolis, twenty-five life insurance compznies are 
represented in a co-operative newspaper campaign. Quarter 
page space is used on Monday of each week. The plan 
of the campaign was given out in the initial advertisement, 
which read like this: 

“In order that people shall know Life Insurance, as it is, 
a series of short talks will appear in this paper each Mon- 
day. These talks are offered by these men who know 
Life Insurance is only for making life happy and full of 
content, as we all want our lives and those of our dear 
ones to be. 

“These talks are to familiarize the public with how 
much Life Insurance adds to life.” 

Each advertisement carries the names of the life insur- 
ance companies and their Indianapolis representatives par- 
ticipating in the campaign. The expense of the campaign 
is borne by the companies and their representatives. 


INVENTION 
See DISTRIBUTION—New invention 


INVENTORY—Requirements for, met by form 

A Srimpte, CoMpLetre Form ror TAKING INVEN- 
tory. The National Retail Cloter, 15 Dec 1921, 
p. 78 (125 words, form reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 


Here is a comprehensive inventory record, which this 
year, because of the inventory tax regulations, is best 
adapted to the requirements of retail clothiers.. The tax 
law makes it necessary to take an inventory, showing both 
cost price and market value, together with all the nec- 
essary information, manufacturer’s lot number. quality, de- 
scription, old and new selling price, number shelf or table 
number, name of the article, location of the stock, etc. This 
inventory form will give retailers practically all the nec- 
essary information to meet the requirements of the Treas- 
ury Department and conduct their business. 
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JOBBERS 
See DISTRIBUTION—Jobbers do their part in 


LAUNDRY—Necessity of advertising for 


Launpries Finp ApvERTISING INCREASINGLY NeEcESSARY. Printers’ 
Ink, 15 Dec 1921, p. 141 (1075 words, advertisement, 2 pp.). Now 
it’s an Indianapolis laundry that is employing newspapers to locate 
work for its enlarged facilities. 


LAY OUT—Mortise, unique in 


THE ProBLEM OF THE Unigue Mortisr. By A. L. Townsend. 
Printers’ Ink, 1 Dec 1921, p. 90 (1975 words, advertisements, 4 pp.). 
The composition and display power of an advertisement often 
depends upon the type frame. 


MAHOGANY 


See CAMPAIGNS—Educational, of mahogany associa- 
tion 


Inventory. 


Sheet No. — 


Shelf or Table No. Article 


Location of Stock. aja emer ad ced 


+ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL CLOTHERS FORM 


0 i DESCRIPTION 
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MANAGEMENT—Policy in, when sales are low 


How One MANUFACTURER ForESTALLED THE “Stump.” By L. G. 
Robbins, Vice-President and General Manager, The A. G. Deer 
Company, Inc. Printers’ Ink, 1 Dec 1921, p. 24 (2050 words, 3 pp.). 
The A, G. Deer Company continued to hire and train good salesmen 
when sales were at low ebb. 


MANAGEMENT=—Sales follow-up system 


SIMPLIFYING THE SaLesMAN’s Instruction. By Frank L. Scott. 
Printers’ Ink, 22 Dec 1921, p. 3 (3550 words, 6 pp.). A warning 
against the dangers of cramming the salesmen with “sales-education”’ 
they cannot digest. 

MANAGEMENT~—Sales follow-up system 

DESCRIPTION OF SHELBY FoLtLow-Up SysTEM. 
The Shelby Booster (Published by the Shelby Sales- 
book Co., Shelby, Ohio) Christmas 1921, p. 6 (goo 
words, forms reproduced herewith, 2 pp.) 


The Shelby Company has instituted a follow-up system 
for sales which has many points of value. The following 
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is a brief description of the forms used: No. 1: Salesmen’s 
Call Report is filled out in duplicate by the salesman at 
the time of call, the salesman keeping the carbon copy 
for prospect list, etc. 

No. 2: Master Card is filled out according to the infor- 
mation given on the Call Report. For future reference 
the metal indicator is placed ahead according to the time 
indicated by the salesman in the upper right-hand box on 
Call Report. 

Nos. 3, 4 and 5: Follow up Form is made up in tripli- 
cate, in pads. Various color schemes are used to indicate 
different items of the line manufactured, if so desired. 
In following up prospects, these forms are made out on 
the typewriter, from the Prospect Card and at the time 
indicated on that card. The Original, No. 3, has a gum- 
med back and is perforated as indicated by dotted line. 
This slip is used as the Address Label and is affixed to 


192 


Priced by. 
Extension by. 


Examined by. 


NEW 
Selllug Price 


the direct mail advertising matter which is sent out in 
anticipation of the salesman’s call the following month. 
The Duplicate, No. 4, is sent to the salesman on the 2oth 
of the month preceding his indicated time of calling on 
his prospect, thus acting as a “tickler” to the salesman’s 
triplicate, No. 5, held at district office or home office. No. 
6 is the reverse side of No. 4, on which the salesman. 
reports the result of his call on a prospect. After the call 
has been made and the salesman fills out report, No. 5 is 
destroyed. No. 6 is then turned oVer to the follow-up girl 
who, if the prospect has not bought, sets the indicator on 
the master card ahead to the time indicated by the sales- 
man. Many times the salesmen will indicate, for a good 
reason, that the prospect is N. G.; then the master card 
is destroyed. When the salesman sells the prospect, No. 6 
becomes a customer card, with the proper details of the 
initial sale recorded on the face. 

The process of follow up for the customer is virtually 
the same as for the prospect. 
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Will be in market again 


Demonstrated 
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Prospects: —GOOP 
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Remacks: 


MANAGEMENT—Suggestion from salesmen in 


Squeezinc New Opportunities Dry. By Julius Tuteur, Presi- 
dent, Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company, Inc., Cleveland. Printers’ 
Ink, 1 Dec 1921, p. 57 (1850 words, advertisement, 4 pp.). How 
the Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company is turning a salesman’s 
suggestion into a depression beater. 


MARKET ANALYSIS—Possibilities in Australia 


AustTRALIAN Marxet AWAITING AMERICAN ExpLorTaTion, By Roy 
Dickinson. Printers’ Ink, 22 Dec 1921, p. 81 (1400 words, 2 pp.). 
American periodicals and Charlie Chaplin have helped to pave way 
for American sales. 


MARKET ANALYSIS—Printing firms, benefit of 


SurRvEYING THE Market. By Noble T. Praigg. The Inland 
Printer, Dec 1921, Pp. 342 (2000 words, 2 pp.). Four questions 
that need to be answered: (1) Where can I find the greatest num- 
ber of consumers or customers. (2) How can I find them? (3) 
How can J influence them to buy in greatest useful volume? 
(4) How can f bring this about at lowest selling cost? 


MARKETING—Importance of timeliness in 


How Timetiness Makes Super-Sates. By Lyman Anson. Printers’ 
Ink, 1 Dec t921, p. 145 (2475 words, 6 pp.). Examples that show 
there is money for the wholesaler and retailer in stressing ‘‘when’”’ 
as well as “how.” 


MARKETING—No outstanding feature in, of new 
product 


Must A New Competitive Lreaper Have Dramatic TaLKinc 
Points? By Donald Kirkland. Printers’ Ink, 1 Dec 1921, p. 129 
(2400 words, advertisement, 5 pp.). United Drug Company puts 


over Klenzo with no one outstanding feature. 
MEDIUMS 
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MOTORCYCLE—Marketing of 


MarKketTiInc THE Mororcycte. Part II. 
Automotive Industries, 8 Dec 1921, Pp. 
A broad vision of marketing, proper dealer organizations and co- 
operative research are among the topics treated. 


By Norman G. Shidle. 
1123 (4000 words, 4 pp.). 


POSTER—Appeal of 


Getting Romance Ovt or Prosaic Propucts, By Ethel M. 
Feuerlicht. The Poster, Dec 1921, p. 21 (2200 words, posters, 4 pp.). 
How the posters of Bond Bread accomplished this end. 


POSTER—Appeal, contrasting of 


Two Ways or Doine It Poster FasHion. By E. N, Fairchild. 
The Poster, Dec 1921, p. 53 (1025 words, illustration, 2 pp.). 


Varying appeal of poster advertising of Bond Bread and Ward’s 
Bread are contrasted. 


POSTER—Campaign for better business thinking 


$1,500,000 Poster ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN FOR BETTER BusINEss 
Tuinxine. The Poster, Dec 1921, p. 37 (1075 words, illustrations, 
4 pp.). Ivan B..Nordhem translates a big idea into action; 
co-operation of officials, rotarians, poster people and lithographers 
puts a big plan quickly into effect. 


POSTER—Colors, proper use of, in 


YELLOW—To ApvertisE Foops? By Harry R. Wellman, Professor 
of Marketing, Amos Tuck School of Administration and (Finance, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. The Poster, Dec 1921, p. 30 
(1650 words, 2 pp.). An explanation of the author’s stand in 
regard to color made at the convention of the A,A.C.W. There is 
appended a comment from a member of the Poster Advertising 
Association, 


POSTER—Selling of idea of 


Ten Ways. TO SELL THE PostER IpEA. By a Poster Salesman, 
The Poster, Dec 1921, p. 17 (2525 words, 3 pp.). When an un- 
convinced advertiser requires arguments, here are a few that have 
proven their worth in the past. 


PRINTER 
See DIRECT ADVERTISING—For printers 
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PRINTING 
See MARKET ANALYSIS—Printing firms, benefit of 


PRODUCTION—Advertising’s aid in 


ADVERTISING TO STEADY THE KEEL or Propuction. By Harry E. 


Martin. Printers’ Ink, 1 Dec 1921, p. 405 (1950 words, advertise- 
ments, 4 pp.). ‘Cletrac’’ finds even tractor sales hollows can 
be filled in. 


PROFIT SHARING—Compensation problem solved by 


Prorit SHARING witH SatesmMenN. By Arthur W. Blackman, 
D. F. Munroe Co., Boston, Mass. The Wholesaler in Stationery 
and Sundries, Dec 1921, p. 22 (4750 words, 4 pp.). How one 
concern solved its salesmen’s payment problem by adopting a 
profit-sharing plan, explanation of which is here given. 


RESTAURANT—Advertising for new diners 


Tue Muse and THE Menu. By J. J. Leibson. Printers’ Ink, 
22 Dec i921, p. 100 (1150 words, advertisements, 3 pp.). How 
te Little Club Restaurant of Baltimore caught the conservative 
iner, 


RETAIL SALES 


See STATIONERY—Retail, advertising of 
TURNOVER—Rapid for more sales 


SALES EDUCATION— 
See MANAGEMENT~—Simplification of sales education 


SALESMANSHIP—Concentration in 


You Can’r MaKe a Sate witH a Far Away Loox 1n Your 
Eyes. By Ruth Leigh. Hardware Merchants Trade Journal, Dec 
I92I, p. 15 (700 words, 1 p.). You may think your customer is 
under the impression you are listening, but she knows you are 
gazing at the stars-—concentrate on your sales, 


SALESMANSHIP—Penmanship in relation to 


PEN-AND-SALES-Mansuip. By E. S. Massey, Local 
Buffalo, N. Y., Office of the Elliott/Fisher Company. 
ances, Dec 1921, p. 35 (1100 words, 2 pp.). 
concerning the relation between the two arts. 


SALESMANSHIP—Production department data aid 

How THE PropucTION DEPARTMENT CAN IN- 
CREASE SALES. By A. E. Murphy, Associate Firm 
Member, C. E. Knoeppel & Go., Inc., New York 
City. 100% Magazme, Dec 1921, p. 98 (1875 
words, 4 pp.) 


If it were possible for the factory executive to go on 
the road and take the rebuffs and the complaints that the 
salesman has to shoulder regarding poor workimanship 
and delayed shipments, or if the salesman could go into 
the shop and fight every conceivable difficulty which arises 
to delay production, each party would no doubt have a 
different feeling toward the other. The production man 
will aid to a marked degree the men on the road if he 
will let him have the following information: (1) Periodi- 
cal reports on what items are in stock available for imme- 
diate shipment. This will allow salesmen to quote their 
customers on orders they know are in stock. (2) Periodi- 
cal reports showing what items are not in stock and ad- 
vice when scheduled orders for these parts will be com- 
pleted. (3) All orders will be given shipping dates which 
will be predetermined by actual schedules in the shop. Any 
changes in these dates will be given salesmen when the 
shop finds it impossible to ship on time. (4) Sales will be 
analyzed according to territory, salesmen, customer, and 
product, both as to quantity and value. (5) Salesmen will 
be furnished with the items on which the most profit can 
be made in order that they will know the lines to push. 
(6) Salesmen will be advised of plant capacities for cer- 
tain lines and which products are most needed for the hest 
operation of the factory. 

NST my 


SALESMANSHIP—Science in 


Conrusinc SALESMANSHIP wiTHt THE LAw or AveracEs. By E. 
C. McCabe. Salesology and The Sales Manager Monthly, Dec 192, 
p. 15 (2725 words, illustration, 4 pp.), The contention is made 


| Manager, 
Office Appli- 
A few suggestions 
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that salesmanship is a science and that there cannot be scientific 
errors. Some specific facts are put forth to prove that contention. 


SALESMANSHIP—Where the sale is lost 


At Wuat Point Is tHE Sate Lost? By L. B. Tunison. Salesology 
and The Salesmanager Monthly, Dec 1921, p. 29 (1500 words, 
3 pp.). The several factors contributing to the sale or the loss 
of it—points every salesman must be familiar with if he wishes 
to close the maximum number of prospects. 


SALESMEN 


See PROFIT SHARING—Compensation 


problems 
solved by 


SALES PROMOTION—Easy methods in 


By Edward N. Hurley, Chairman, 
Hurley Machine Company. System, Jan 1922, p. 17 (3275 words, 
illustrations, 4 pp.). A description of the methods in which art 
and science ate mixed in practical ptoportions necéssary to obtain 
constructive selling. 


Maxine It Easy To SELL. 


SCALES 
See DISTRIBUTION—Scales 


SHOW CARDS--Selling by, in hardware store 


Put a Kick into Your SHow Carps anp Make THEM SELL Goons. 
By George C. Marr. Good Hardware, Dec 1921, p. 29 (750 words, 
illustrations, 2 pp.). A little talk about the merchandise, lettered 
right on the card, will sell the goods before the customer enters 
the store. 


SPECIAL SERVICE—Place for orders after closing 
hours 


Orpers Lerr AFTER STORE CLOSES. Good Hard- 
ware, Dec 1921, p. 64 (150 words, illustration, 1 p.) 


When a certain store took over the upper floor of a 
two-story building it meant the closing of an old stairway 
entrance. For some time it was a question as to the dis- 
position of the entrance. Finally, a ledge was built 
across in front of what formerly had been the stairway, 
about waist high. A _ telephone instrument was _ in- 
stalled at the left side above the ledge and a partition 
built back of the old door with a circular opening 
cut in. The telephone is simply a matter of accom- 
modation; but the opening is to get repair work. Cus- 
tomers can drop packages into a box below. A cover 
on the box that lifts up allows the store people to take 
out the packages from inside the main storeroom. All 
the customer need do, if he arrives after the store hours, 
is to write instructions on his package and drop it into 
the box. 


SPECIALTIES—Selling of 


How Specrattizrs Are “Sotp” sy THE AMERICAN. Furniture 
Merchants Trade Journal, Dec 1921, p. 24 (1075 words, 2 pp.). 
How this store goes after the man, how it does not stop until the 
goal is obtained. 


STANDARDIZATION 
See CATALOG—Standardization of 


STATIONERY—retail, advertising of 


ADVERTISING THE RETAIL STATIONERY STORE. 
Estey. Walden’s Stationer and Printer, Dec 1921, p. 16 (4975 
words, 4 pp.). These are some of the questions answered: How 
should I advertise? How much money should JI spend for ad- 
vertising next year? What amount of space should I use? Should 
I usé billboard and street car and electric signs? When is the 
best time to advertise? 


STOCK EXCHANGE—Advertising rules of, change in 


CHANGE IN ADVERTISING RuLtes or NEw York Stock EXCHANGE, 
Printers’ Ink, 1 Dec 1921, p. 89 (600 words, 1 p.). Copy of the 
regulations of Exchange on advertising made by Board of Gov- 
ernors in 1898, with the changes made in 1916, and also November 
23, 1921. These recent changes are believed to be the beginning 
of more liberal attitude towards the advertising of its members. 


By Charles’ L. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE—Reason for advertising rules of 


Wuy tHe New York Stock ExcuHance Has Srrict ADVERTISING 
Rures. By Jason Westerfield, Secretary, Committee on Library, 
New York Stock Exchdnge. Printers’ Ink, 15 Dec 1921, p. 126 
(1100 words, 2 pp.). An explanation of its attitude which arises 
from a desire to safeguard the uninformed, Realizes that adver- 
tising can broaden market for sound securities. 


STORE MANAGEMENT 


See CUSTOMER RECORDS—Practical system of 
keeping 
INVEN TORY—Requirements for, met by form 
TURNOVERRapid, for more sales 


STORE MANAGEMENT—Advertising’s part in 


Starts In BASEMENT; Maph Great THrouGH ApveERrTIsiING. By 
C. M. Harrison, Printers’ Ink, 15 Dec 1921, p. 41 (1750 words, 
advertisement, 3 pp.). How “atmosphere”? combined in art, color, 
container and proper appeal, quickly nationalized Hipolite Company. 


STOVES—Ideas that help sell 


Turse Ip—EAs Have Hetpep Harr a Dozen Harpware MeErcHants 
Sett Stoves. By Ralph Evans. Good Hardware, Dec 1921, p. 35 
(1150 words, illustration, 3 pp.). Western dealers put their heads 
together and evolve some ideas that bring in stove and range cus- 
tomers in large numbers. 


TESTIMONIALS—Use of without consent 


Usinc TESTIMONIALS WITHOUT THE WRITER'S 
Consent. Printers’ Ink, 22 Dec 1921, p..90 (475 
words, I Pp.) 


In answer to a request, Printers’ Ink gives the follow- 
ing opinion as to the use of testimonials without obtain- 
ing the consent of writers: 

“We do not know of any specific legislation that gov- 
erns the publishing of commendatory letters without the 
consent of the writers . . . It is generally the under- 
standing that testimonial letters are likely to be published, 
and they are often written with that object in view. 
It is quite possible, of course, that a search of the statute 
books of forty-eight States might turn up some obscure 
enactments bearing on the subject, but they belong to that 
class of legislation which is more honored in the breach 
than the observance, 


“Tt is to be borne in mind, however, that the general 
iaw against the publication of defamatory matter, techni- 
cally known as libel, covers the use of such letters. The 
publication without consent of a letter which implied 
moral turpitude on the part of the writer, or the posses- 
sion of some disability or habit which might cause him 
to lose the respect of his associates or to injure his credit, 
might be grounds for a successful suit for damages. 
Letters. which are solicited under a promise, express or 
implied, that they will be regarded as confidential, should 
never be used, of course, without written consent. 

“As a matter of fact, it is a good practice, and one 
which we believe is quite general, to ask permission to 
publish testimonials when they contain any reference to 
the writer’s personal or business affairs. Many concerns 
ask permission in all cases, because it pleases the writer 
to be asked, and tends to increase his good-will. On the 
whole, it can do no harm, for permission is very seldom 
refused, and when it is refused the added good-will in 
the mind of the writer will more than offset the loss of 
a single letter.” 


TRADE-MARK—Law of, proposed changes in 


PROGRESS IN THE REVISION OF THE TRADE-MARK Law. By Chauncey 
P. Carter. Printers’ Ink, 15 Dec 1921, p. 69 (1825 words, 3 pp.). 
American Bar Association Committee proposes some radical changes 
in present procedure. 


TRUCK é ae 
See DISTRIBUTION—Motor truck, part played by 


TURNOVER—Rapid, for more sales 


Wuy Raprp Turnover Means More Cree: 
Hardware Merchant’s Trade Journal, Dec 1921, 
p- 14 (300 words, I p.) 


Speed up sales and make quicker turnover is the watch- 
word of merchandising to-day. The store that knows its 
turnover accurately will be the one that does the best 
business and makes the most profits. A booklet by the 
domestic distribution department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. has just been issued in which advantages 
of rapid turnover to a business are vividly brought out. 
The directions in which losses may occur when merchandise 
is not turnover as rapidly as possible are in investments, 
interests, mark-downs, salaries and wages, shelf and storage 
room, prestige, reputation and inefficiency. These ele- 
ments of loss are taken up in detail. Special emphasis 
is laid upon the necessity for mark-downs, and the neces- 
sity for keeping adequate records of purchases and sales 
which can be consulted at any moment, and supply the 
knowledge necessary for immediate action, either in regard 
to additional purchases or mark-downs. The division of 
an establishment into departments as a means of making 
the keeping of records easier is advocated. 


TY POGRAPHY—Appeal in headline 


Heapiines Tuat Invire Reaper Interest. By Carlton Harvey. 
Printers’ Ink, 15 Dec 1921, p. 166 (1250 words, 3 pp.). Only here 
and there does a shrewd combination of words rise above the com- 
monplace. Some observations on a neglected advertising possibility. 


TYPOGRAPH Y—Caps in, use of 


Wuen anv Wuere TO Use Att Caps. By Pat Kay. Ben Franklin 
Monthly, Dec 1921, p. 38 (875 words, illustrations, 2 pp.). Good 
typography demands easy reading. How national advertisers regard 
all-cap headlines, with some examples. 


TYPOGRAPH Y—Unusual uses of the border 


Jos Composition. By J. L. Frazier. The Inland Printer, Dec 
1921, p. 352 (900 words, advertisements, 3) PD.) . Wherein are 
pointed out some of the ways of arriving at a pleasing effect by 
making varied use of the border lines. 


WASHERS—Boosting the sale of 


How One Firm Sotp WASHERS. Good Hard- 
ware, Dec 1921, p. 46 (225 words, I p.) 


To boost their sales of washing machines, the Edmunds 
Electric Construction Company, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
recently ran a novel advertisement in the local paper. It 
was headed “Which is Your Wash Day.” Under the head- 
ing were the names of the days of the week, with a little 
square in front of the name of each day. Below appeared 
dotted lines for the name, address and telephone number 
of the customer, The rest of the advertisement read as 
follows: j 

“Check the day on which you wash, write your name 
plainly on the margin of this advertisement and mail it to 
us, or phone 

“Tf you will do this, we will send a demonstrator with 
our washer to your home on the day you check, who will 
wash your clothes, showing you how to do a washing 
the simplified way, without charge. 

“You will not be urged to keep the washer if its work 
and terms are not satisfactory.” 


WINDOW DISPLA Y—Systematizing the choice of 


Cyoosinc THE Winpow Dispray. By Joseph Fox. Pacific Drug 
Review, Dec 1921, p. 16 (1875 words, 2 pp.). This is fourth article 
by the ‘author, giving valuable suggestions especially directed to the 
druggist. 
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COMING EVENTS 


The following list of important conventions for 
January will be of interest to advertising and sales 
executives. Information as to details of the meetings 
may be had by writing to the secretaries of the vari- 
ous associations, whose names are given below: 

Jan. 7-14, 1922—National Automobile Show, New 
York City, S. A’. Miles, Sec., 366 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 

Jan. 7-14, 1922—National Motor Car Exhibition, New 
York, S. A. Miles, Sec., 366 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 

Jan. 17, 1922—New York Associated Dailies, Albany, 
N. Y., H. M. Hall, Sec., “The Journal,” James- 
toni sie Ws. 

Jan. 17-18, 1922—National Boot & Shoe M'frs. Assn. 
Of Udo, ovew, Yotk City!" S Wile? Sec,” 1232 
Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 

Jan. 17-18, 1922—Ohio Assn. Baking Industry, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, H. B. Apple, Sec., 308 Commerce Bldg., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 18, 1922—United Roofing Contractors Assn., 
Chicago, Iil., E..M. Pope, Sec., 102 N. Wells St., 
(hicago, Pils 

Jan. 18-19,  1922—Associated- Roofers of America, 
Chicago, Ill, E. M. Pope, Sec., 102 N. Wells St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Jan, 18-20, 1922—Associated General Contractors of 
America, Cleveland, Ohio, G. W. Buchholz, Sec., 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 

Jan. 23, 1922—Alabama Automobile Dealers Assn., 
Montgomery, Ala., J. B. Farley, Sec., Box 734, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Jan. 23-28, 1922—Complete Bldg. Show, Omaha, 
Neb., C. A. Franke, Sec., Auditorium, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Jan. 24-25, 1922—Associated Ohio Dailies, Coiumbus, 
Ohio, Louis H. Brush, Sec., Salem, Ohio. 

Jan. 24-26, 1922—State Retail Clothiers Assn., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Alex Meyer, Sec., Muskegon. IIl. 

Jan. 24-29, 1922—Eastern Automotive Equipment 
Assn., New York .City, C. W. Obert, Sec. 29 
West 30th St.. New York City. 

Jan. 28, Feb. 4, 1922—National Automobile Show, 
‘Chicago, Ill, S. A. Miles, Sec. 366 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 

Jan. 28-Feb. 4, 1922—Naticnal Motor Car Exhibition, 
Chicago, Ill, S. A. Miles, Sec. 366 Madison 
New York City. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 4, 1922—Scranton Automobile Show, 
Scranton, Pa., H. B. Andrews, Sec., 411 Board 
of Trade, Scranton, Pa. 


Service $30 a year). Entered as second class matter January 4, 1921, at the Post-Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Nore: The engravers’ strike has temporarily cut off 
our supply of cuts used to illustrate digests. Con- 
sequently digests requiring charts, special forms, etc., 
have been held over for future issues. 


AUTOMOBILES—Merchandising revolution of 


New Kinp or CompetiTion: CutTiInc THE SELtLinc Cost. By 
Frank L. Klingensmith, President, Gray Motor Corporation, Detroit. 
Printers’ Ink, 29 Dec 1921, p. 57 (2825 words, 4 pp.). Automobile 
merchandising revolution seen by former lord manager suggests 
1922 opportunity for advertising. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS—Selling of 


How to Sett More Bann InstruMents. By Irred A. Holtz. The 
Music Trades, 17 Dec 1921, p. 173 (1800 words, 1 p.). An outline 
of the possibilities for increased. volume of business and profits. 


CAMPAIGN—Salesmen trained to insure success of 


Success INSURANCE FoR YoUR ApvERTISING CAmparens. By 
George Enzinger, of Olson & Enzinger. Milwaukee (Published by 
the Milwaukee Association of Commerce, Milwaukee, Wis.), Dec 
I92I, p. 10 (1050 words, 2 pp.). There are discussed, as the best 
kind of advertising insurance, the coaching of salesmen to sell the 
product right, to start with, and how to sell the advertising to the 
dealer, 


CHURCH ADVERTISING—Campaign results 


CuurcH Corrections Rost Unper Apverse Business ConpirTions. 
By C. A. Baumgart. Associated Advertising (Published by the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World), Dec 1921, p. 12 (1875 
words, illustration, charts, 3 pp.). How well-planned advertising 
campaign got results in case of congregation at Des Moines, [owa; 
copy featured practical, every-day benefits obtainable from sermons; 
concrete returns charted. 


COMPENSATION—Paper merchants’ methods 
PAYING THE SALESMEN. The American Paper 
Merchant, Dec 1921, p. 18 (575 words, I p.) 


These questions were asked distributors: What basis 
of compensation do you use in paying salesmen? 

Are you satisfied with your present plan, or are you 
considering changing? 

What do you think of the suggestion that salesmen 
should receive 50 per cent of the net profit, and that net 
profit is the correct basis for compensating salesmen? 

Responses from both the fine and coarse paper fields 
indicated that this is one of the most perplexing questions 
before the trade. All sorts of- plants for paying salesmen 
are used, and many of them appear to be unsatisfactory. 
Some merchants who are not thinking of changing the 
basis at present indicated they are not completely satisfied 
with the results now. being obtained. 

Methods reported by wrapping paper merchants for pay- 
ing salesmen included the following, with the comment 
indicated regarding their own plan and that of paying 
en a net profit basis: ; 

“Forty per cent of gross profit, salesmen paying own 
expenses; plan working satisfactorily. Do not consider 50 
per cent of net profit equitable, if net profit is based on 
gross profit, less overhead.” 
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“We are paying salary and commission; are changing 
to net profit basis.” 

“Paying salary, expenses and commission; do not expect 
to change.” 

“We pay 40 per cent of gross profits; we bear cost 
of cartage; think net profit proper basis, however.” 

“Pay commission and are satisfied; tried net profit basis 
and found it too difficult and too unprofitable to salesmen.” 

“We have profit-sharing basis; net profit is the only 
correct basis in our experience.” 

‘We pay 40 per cent of gross profits, salesmen standing 
40 per cent of lost accounts; they pay own traveling 
expenses. We are dissatisfied, will change, but don’t know 
what to. Net profit seems to be correct basis, but 
50 per cent commission is too high.” 

Fine paper merchants had this to say in response to 
the same questions: 

“We have not outside salesmen and pay inside,men on 
straight salary; splitting net profit with salesmen leaves 
too little for overhead and credit risks, which is why we 
have no outside salesmen.” 

: “We split fifty-fifty with salesmen; net profit is proper 
asis.” 

“Paying straight salary; not satisfied, but have not yet 
decided to change; don’t think net profit basis answers 
problem.” 

“We pay salary, plus commission on gross profit; we 
wili change, probably to net profit plan.” 


COMPENSATION—Salesmen’s, in stationery and 
department stores 
Prorit Prawn ALLows 2 Per Cent or Sates to CuerKs. The Amer- 
ican Stationer and Office Outfitter, 24 Dec 1921, p. 7 (1875 words, 
2 pp.). _Method of paying salespeople in a stationery store com- 
pared with that used in department stores. Bonus and sales per- 
centage systems discussed. 


CONFECTIONERY—Window display ideas 

_Nover Ipras ror Winpow Disprays. By A. P. McPherson. The 
Northwestern Confectioner, Dec 1921, p. 48 (1525 words, 1 p.). 
Het that will be of material value in confectionery store window 
isplays. 


COPY—Big idea, checking up on 


Cureckinc Up on THE “Bic Inga.” By an Ex-Copy Chief. 
Printers’ Ink, 29 Dec 1921, p. 77 (2750 words, 5 pp.). The eighth 
of a series of articles on digging out the ‘“‘big idea.” 


COPY—Electrical, prepared by many writers 


Company SELLS Turirr as First Step in SEettinec Tuinecs Exsc- 
TRICAL, Associated Advertising (Published by the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World), Dec 1921, p. 14 (800 words, adver- 
tisements, 2 pp.). Striking copy that is prepared by a number of 
writers, working independently, puts big idea into minds of house- 
holders; fifteen pieces in campaign are running in Chicago news- 
papers. 


COPY—Fashion, thought and care in 


Give Fasuion ADVERTISING A CerTAIn ToucH anp Power Is Mut- 
TIPLIED. By Guy Hubbart. The Dry Goods Economist, 24 Dec 1921, 
p. 38 (975 words, 1 p.). What the copy says is not half so impor- 
tant as how it says it, but both are worth thought and care—it’s more 
than merely telling a story. 


COPY—Headline’s persuasive power 


CapTURING THE ELusive Caption. By A’. Manville Waples. Print- 
ers’ Ink, 29 Dec i921, p. 42 (1150 words, 2 pp.). The most 
fascinating moments in a writer’s day are those in which he adven- 
tures into the word jungles to stalk a wary, fleeting headline. 


CYCLES—‘Readers” for advertising 


A Goop Sates IDEA FROM ARKANSAS. Motor- 
cycle and Bicycle Illustrated, 15 Dec 1921, p. 8 (375 
words, I p.) 

The McClean Cycle Company at Pine Bluff, Ark., is 


a young firm, but it is a live one, being composed of two 
youngsters who set up for business at 903 Main Street only 
last year. 

It has recently been doing some effective advertising 
in the way of running small “readers” in the city brief 
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department of the local papers. One of the adlets run 
in a local paper was as follows: 

“ACCIDENTS—The Aetna Insurance Company reports 
during a period of 22 years show the following number 
of accidents: From falls on pavement, 10,940; from rid- 
ing in carriages or wagons, 5,964; from riding in auto- 
mobiles, 4,326; from stepping on rolling stones or sticks, 
1,211; from riding motorcycles, 326. Which proves the 
motorcycle to be the safest, as well as the cheapest form 
of transportation. Let us demonstrate the Henderson four 
to you. McClean Cycle Co., 903 Main St. Phone 284.” 


DEALER CO-OPERATION—Help in selling 


How One St. Louis ManurActurING House Broke THE “‘BuyYERs’ 
STRIKE’ By VisiTING DEALERS AND HELPING THEM SELL. Team- 


Work (Issued by the Twice-a-Week Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Mo.), 


Dec 1921, p. 1 (1125 words, 2 pp.). 


DEALER CO-OPERATION—Prejudices of dealer 
overcome 


Ways or WINNING THE INDIFFERENT DEALER. By A. L. Townsend. 
Printers’ Ink, 29 Dec 1921, p. 69 (1750 words, 3 pp.). His friendly 
co-operation is necessary, but he is not always willing to bother with 
you—overcoming a few of the known prejudices. 


DIRECT MAIL—Breadth and strength of 


DimeENsions AND Dynamics In Drrect-Mait. By Lister Raymond 
Alwood. The Mailbag, Dec 1921, p. 288 (2550 words, 5 pp.). Per- 
haps you’ve never given much thought to the matter—just followed 
a hunch or personal taste—but here is something in direct-mail 
practice that isn’t ‘“‘happenstance.”’ 


DIRECT MAIL—Personal letter in 


Wuy Make TrousLte THE THEME or Your Direct Mair ApveEr- 
TISING? Men’s Wear, 21 Dec 1921, p. 85 (1250 words, 1 illustration, 
2 pp.). The personal letter as a liability or an asset. 


DISTRIBUTION—1922, new business in 

WHERE THE NEw BusINEss FoR 1922 Lizs. By A. H. Deute. 
Printers’ Ink, 29 Dec 1921, p. 33 (3025 words, 5 pp.). Plenty of 
new accounts are available for most companies, but methods of going 
aften them may need revision. 


DISTRIBUTION—Quick, by mail 


GetTInG Quick Distrinution AMONG DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


By Mart. By W. E, Brewster, of the U. S. Light & Heat Corpo- 
ration, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Printers’ Ink, 29 Dec 1921, p. 105 
(1400 words, 4 pp.). Campaign of U. S. Light & Heat Corporation 
gets orders for 10,000 batteries on first mail announcement. 


DISTRIBUTION—Sales correspondence in chain of 


Tue WritER SALESMAN. Personal Efficiency (Published by La 
Salle Extension University, Chicago, Ill.,) Dec 1921, p. 9 (3425 
words, 4 pp.). The part played by sales correspondence in the 
efficient chain of distribution. 


ENGLISH ADVERTISING—General notes on 


ADVERTISING AS A SAFETY-VALVE FOR Nationa Emotion. By A. 
Jacob, London Correspondent. Judicious Advertising, Dec 1921, 
p. 47 (1250 words, 2 pp.). Some general notes on English Adver- 
tising. 

FINANCIAL ADVERTISING—Need for more con- 
structive 


A’ Fretp Twat Stite Lies Farrow. By R. Alger Dake. Judicious 
Advertising, Dec 1921, p. 26 (3400 words, advertisements, 7 pp.). 
Need for more constructive financial advertising; the farm papers a 
neglected medium; responsibility of the farm papers. 


ILLUSTRATIONS—Sales story registers 


MAKING THE (CHARACTERS IN ADVERTISING 
ILLUSTRATION REGISTER THE SALES Story. By a 


Commercial Art Manager. Printers’ Ink, 29 Dec 


1921, p. 94 (850 words, 1 illustration, 2 pp.) 


So important is expression deemed by one advertiser, 
the Cheek-Neal Coffee Co., roaster of Maxwell House 
Coffee, that a campaign just launched devotes itself ex- 
clusively to this theme. Large heads are of less conse- 
quence than the stories told by the expressions of the 
faces. Delight, intense satisfaction, pleasurable joy at 
the thought of a piping hot drink of the beverage, glow- 
ing ecstasy, all of these are stronger human documents 
than long sentences and heavy blocks of text. 
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There is one study in the Maxwell series that demon- 
strates just how far the modern advertiser is willing to 
go in this respect. It is the shaggy head of an old man, 
a grinning, angular, queer old chap, but with such a 
grin as comes only with supreme happiness. He has 
drained the last drop of coffee and it has obviously “hit 
the: spot.” 

A series of posters was recently issued for a nationally 


advertised soap, and expressions of faces put them across. 


It was not technique, not idea, not copy. The artist who 
made the originals managed to transfer to paper the sweet, 
innocent, pink-and-white charm of young maidenhood. 
Then the poster illustrations were put into magazine ad- 
vertising because of their marked success. 

In a series of illustrations such as that now being used 
for Duofold Underwear, expressions of faces mean nine- 
tenths of the message. Characters must register more 
than mere action; they must convey ideas. They must 
depict what is going on in the mind of each type. The 
chap who. dances and dances, in an uncomfortably warm 
recom and is still happy over it, must show as much in his 
face, while the uncomfortable fellow, in the prickly-heat 
underwear, leaning against the wall fanning himself and 
nagging his collar, is telling a story of sad discomfort. 
There have been many character study compositions in 
this series, but in every case, the faces are of first sig- 
nificance. Little else matters. 


INSURANCE—Advertising by toy railroad 
Uses Toy RAILROAD TO ADVERTISE INSURANCE. 
Printers’ Ink, 29 Dec 1921, p. 118 (125 words, I p.) 


A toy electric railroad, with its trains, signals and other 
equipment, is one of the newest adjuncts of insurance 
advertising in Cleveland. John A. Grizzard, founder of 
the Grizzard Insurance Savings System, has borrowed a 
page from the toy dealer and incorporated it into his insur- 
ance story. 

The miniature railroad is installed in a store window 
in Cleveland. A train leaves Outlook station, the first stop 
being Opportunity. It slows down for Uncertainty switch 
and picks up speed at Success and is given a clear track 
to Independence. Finishing the run it climbs a grade, 
crosses a bridge and goes through a tunnel to start over 
again, 


LISTS—Compiled by children 
CHILDREN CoMPILE His Martine List. The 
Retail Ledger, 21 Dec 1921, p. I (400 words, I p.) 


H. G. Hodges, a shoe retailer, gathers his lists at the 
expense of a certain amount of printing, some inexpensive 
novelties and very little trouble. He hires no. canvassers 
to collect the data, and wastes the time of no clerks in 
writing out the cards for his index file. The cards just 
come to him and he sticks them in the files, 

This is the method. He has a large quantity of scratch 
pads_prepared, each one mounted on an index card so that 
when the pad is turned over the holder is confronted with 
a simple questionnaire. 

The pads he distributes among the teachers of the public 
schools, who in turn give them to the youngsters in their 
classes. 

The children read the card, and see that they are offered 
a present if they just fill in the cards and take them to 
the Hodges store. And they do it, by the hundreds. The 
questions on the cards are: 

“Your name and full street address? 

“Date of your birth? 

“Your father’s name, if living? 

“Where is he employed? 

“Your mother’s name, if living? 

“Have you any brothers or sisters attending school? 
If so, please give their names in full.” 
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None of these is a question which the youngsters to 
whom the pads are distributed cannot answer. They have 
tc ask no questions at home, and even where they do, 
parents are quick to recognize that Hodges is not asking 
something for nothing in this questionnaire, but is paying 
the youngsters for it in the “free gifts” he distributes. 

Thus the store secures the names and addresses of men, 
women and children and the ages of the youngsters, three 
distinct classes for profitable circularization. 

Hodges figures that the accumulation of such a mailing 
list does not cost him more than a twelfth of the annual 
advertising budget, 


MARKET ANALYSIS—Advertising, consumer 


Wuart Aa CLosge-uP oF THE CONSUMER TAUGHT OnE Natronat Ap- 
VERTISER. By Roland Cole. Printers’ Ink, 29 Dec 1921, p. 3 (1825 
words, advertisements, 4 pp.). Sweet-Orr & Co. sought to discover 
what their customers thought about the company’s advertising and 
drew a surprise. 


MARKET ANALYSIS—Right angle of 


Do You Anaryze Your Business FRoM THE RicHt ANGLE? By 
A. J. Reiss. Printers’ Ink, 29 Dec 1921, p. 121 (2300 words, 4 pp.). 
Dealers’ response to request for information enables manufacturer 
to effect important policy changes. 


MEDIUM—Space in, and number of 


SMALL SPACE IN Many Meptums or LARGE 
SPACE IN A Few? Printers’ Ink, 29 Dec 1921, p. 28 


(475 words, 1 p.) 

“There are many cases on record of success gained 
through the use of small space in many mediums, and as 
many more involving the use of big spreads at less fre- 
quent intervals, and in fewer publications. The choice 
depends wholly upon the conditions which are to be met; 
the character of the market, the relative strength of the 
publications which serve it, the precise nature of the re- 
sponse which is desired. There are many markets which 
can be reasonably well covered by a single publication, and 
many others which cannot. Advertising which is intended 
te produce mail orders for goods at obviously low prices, 
will require one sort of treatment, while that which is 
meant to increase the general prestige of the house will 
require quite a different setting. 

“The main thing is to possess a clear grasp of 
the facts in the case, and to establish a consistent policy 
based upon those facts. The question as to whether the 
appropriation is to be split up into a few large units or 
a number of smaller ones is. quite likely to settle itself 
once these most important factors are clearly established.” 


MERCHANDISING—Service of manufacturer 


Murtvat Success 1n Propucer Co-operation. By F. B. Gibbs, Jr., 
Sales Manager, U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago, Ill. Building Supply 
News, 20 Dee 1921, p. 894 (2000 words, 2 charts, 3 pp.). A manu- 
facturer’s merchandising service to every dealer representative that 
is boosting sales and building up a strong relationship between pro- 
ducer and retailer—a triple partnership on which all business should 
be founded—indirect and direct advertising methods to quicken 
turnover, 


MUSIC—Outdoor advertising for 


Are You Overtooxinc Ovutpoor ApvertTisiInG? By B. 
The Music Trades, 17 Dec 1921, p. 49 (2400 words, 2 illustrations, 
2 pp.).. How the piano merchant can make effective use of bill- 
boards and painted signs. 


OPTOMETRY—Pencil a valuable medium 

Usrs PENcit To REAcH STUDENTS. Optical Age, 
Dec 1921, p37 (175 words, 1 p.) 

Dr. Laurance P. Folsom, S. Royalton, Vt., recently 
brought the message of optometry to the attention of all 
high school students and teachers, within a radius of 
Scuth Royalton, by sending each a lead pencil on which 
were printed the following words: 

You must SEE to LEARN 


The better you SEE, the more you LEARN 
Have you consulted your Optometrist lately? 


en aris: 
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Dr. Folsom has been using pencils as an advertising 
medium for four years. Following are messages used on 
previous “editions”: 
in 1918— 

Honestly now! Students 


What would you do without your eyes? 
Care for them well. 


in I9TI9O— 


Honestly now! 

What would you do without your eyes? — 
Remember you can never get another pair. 
Care for them well. 


in 1920— 


Your eyes are your bread winners. 
Do not neglect them. 

We make glasses that ‘‘make good.” 
Keep thinking about this. 


OUTLAY—Advertising, thoughts on 


Maxine A Dorttar Worth THREE—In INVESTMENT, SALESMAN- 
SHIP AND CONSUMER Service. By John Lee Mahin, Director of the 
Federal Advertising Agency, New York. Associated Advertising 
(Published by the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World), Dec 
1921, p. 18 (1100 words, portrait, 2 pp.). Some interesting thoughts 
on advertising outlay. 


PAPER—Advertising for, in Canada 


THEY'RE ADVERTISING IN CanaDA. The American Paper Merchant, 
Dec 1921, p. 24 (950 words, 1. p.). Merchants, mills and graphic 
arts combine in big campaign to increase consumption of printing 
and paper. 


SPECIAL SERVICE—Customer sees ads before 
publication 


THE CuSTOMER SEES THE Aps BEFORE PUBLICA- 
TION. The Burroughs Clearing House (Publication 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, 
Mich.) Dec 1921, p. 13 (250 words, 1 illustration, 


I p.) 

The National Newark and Essex Banking Company, of 
Newark, N. J., doubled the value of one of its advertising 
campaigns entitled “Our Customers and Ourselves.” The 
company prepared the advertisements in booklet form and 
sent to all of its customers advance copies of the entire 
series, numbered to show the order in which the ads were 
to appear weekly in the local newspapers. 

In addition to its results in good will, the booklet in- 
duced many of the company’s depositors to watch the 
newspapers for the advertisements as they appeared and 
compare them with the advance proofs received. 

Mailed with the booklet was a friendly letter, signed by 
Charles L. Farrell, president, explaining the purpose of 
the campaign as follows: “We have felt for a long time 
that the customers of our bank should know the important 
part they exercise in the development of this institution. 

“The spirit of friendliness which exists and the co- 
operation which is very evident, are much appreciated, 
and we take pleasure in enclosing herewith in pamphlet 
form advance copy of advertisements which will shortly 
appear weekly in the Newark daily press. 

“May we suggest that you read these carefully, as we 
think you will find some interesting data and will also 
understand why your bank has attained the position which 
it now occupies, 

“Trusting that you will always feel, as we do that you 
are a part of us, I remain—.” 


STORE MANAGEMENT—Location analysis 

A Location Anatysis. Retail Ledger, 21 Dec 
1921, p. 5 (4125 words, I p.) 

Before opening a store in any locality, merchants ought 
to find out the answers to a number of questions about 
their prospective locations, such as: 


What is the insurance rate, the tax rate, the advertising 
rate: 
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What is the natural tendency in window and store dec- 
oration ? 

What are the facilities for securing experienced, reliable 
help? What is the average wage rate? 

Will it be necessary to deliver a large percentage of 
customers’ purchases, and, if so, at what expense? 

Will it be necessary to do a credit business? 

Do other businesses in the community co-operate or do 
they practice destructive price-cutting? 

What are the freight rates and transportation facilities? 

How many people ordinarily pass the store location? 

What can be done to make it easier for trade to come 
to the store? 


TRADE ASSOCIATION—Decision, court, effect on 


SuprREME Court Assarts “Open Price Associations.” Printers’ 


Ink, 29 Dec 1921, p. 17 (1275 words, 2 pp.). Decision in hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association case affects trade associations generally. 


TRANSPORTATION—Made more readily salable 


SELLING THE EMPLOYEE ON SALESMANSHIP.—I. By B. R. Bigelow, 
Sales Manager of Transportation Department of Street Railways, 
Detroit, Mich. Electric Railway Journal, 24 Dec 1921, Pp. 1111 (1575 
words, chart, 2 pp.). Persuasive and sincere talks to the employees 
of the Detroit Municipal Railway have met with singular success— 
safety talks at schools and public meetings help to make transporta- 
tion more readily salable. 


UNION—Advertising of 


Union ADVERTISES TO MouLp PuBLic OPINION. 
Printers Ink, 29 Dec 1921, p. 41 (400 words, I p.) 


The local trade union, rarely felt as a major force in 
advertising, may become an important factor if trades 
unions as a whole endorse and decide to follow in the path 
of the Building Trades Council of Marion ‘County, Ind. 
This organization is actively in the advertising field to sell 
Indianapolis and its vicinity on union labor in all branches 
of construction work. 

In Indianapolis the building trades crafts are using 
newspaper space regularly to engender favorable public 
opinion, Much as a manufacturer might talk to his pro- 
spective buyers, the trades crafts dre advertising to create 
a demand for the skilled labor of their members, by 
showing what these men have done and are prepared to 
do for Indianapolis and Marion County construction. The 
campaign is essentially a selling proposition with emphasis 
on the quality of the trades union’s product. 

What the union has done is to equip itself with the 
selling weapons that the recognized advertiser has long 
used in waging his campaigns. For the time being the 
familiar corner spellbinder is in partial eclipse. 


WINDOW—Folding, new type 


Fotpinc WINbDOow TO SELL STREET Crowns. Fe- 
tail Ledger, 21 Dec 1921, p. I (200 words, 1 p.) 


A new type of show window, which becomes a selling 
bcoth or counter by day, has been installed at the Fifty- 
ninth street store of Bloomingdale Brothers, New York 
City. At night the window is used for displays in the 
ordinary way, but the mechanical equipment permits its 
transformation for the business day into a separate little 
shop, with counter and shelves, which, open to the public 
gaze, may be used either in winter or summer. For 
warm weather the idea is to raise the glass of the window 
and sell directly across the counter to customers on the 
sidewalk. For winter use, there is provided a doorway 
into the little window shop. The counter is hinged, and 
fcelds away out of sight at night, and side panels drop, 
leaving an ordinary-looking display window with curtains. 
One of the uses contemplated for the window is the taking 
of orders for quick delivery from customers who arrive 
after the regular closing hour of the store. 


@ 
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Service $30 a year). 


BOOKS, digested in the Service will be loaned 
to the subscriber. He may keep each book for a 
period of ten days and then return it, if he does not 
care to keep it permanently. For this service there 
is no charge. If he wishes to retain the book for 
his library, however, it will be charged to his ac- 
count at a discount of 10 per cent from the regular 
list price and postpaid. 


MAGAZINES, from which digests of articles 
have been published, are not loaned, but if obtain- 
able, will be supplied to subscribers at the actual cost 
of the magazine. When the magazine is not obtain- 
able, a photostatic copy of the article will be fur- 
nished, if desired, at 25c a page. 

Subscribers requesting complete articles of digests 
published will facilitate execution of the order by 
including the name, date of issue and page of the 
Service, as well as the key word and title of the 
digest. 


TIME SAVED. The time necessary for the in- 
terchange of letters may often be saved if the sub- 
scriber will state whether he wants a photostatic 
copy made, in case we are unable to obtain a copy of 
the magazine. The cost to the subscriber will be 
the same as the cost to us; viz., 25c per page. The 
total cost can easily be computed by multiplying the 
number of pages, which is shown immediately fol- 
lowing the number of words in the heading of the 
digest, by 25c. 


TRANSLATION. The members of our read- 
ing staff digest articles from magazines printed in 
foreign languages direct from the original. We do 
not have at hand, therefore, English translations of 
these articles. A subscriber may take advantage of 
one of the options given below: 


1. If he reads the foreign language in question, 
we can have a photostat of the article made for him 
at 25¢ a page, the cost to us. The number of pages 
for a given article is always shown in the heading 
of the article; ¢.g., 3 pp. The language in which the 
original article appears is also shown in the heading 
by the title of the article as it appears in the maga- 
zine, immediately following the English title. 


2. We can order the magazine for him from the 
foreign publishers. The costs, at the present rates 
of exchange, would frequently be only a few cents 
for the copy. However, such action will require pos- 
sibly six weeks or longer to consummate, 


3. We can have the article translated. The ap- 
pearance of charts, diagrams, etc., shown in the head- 
ing of the digest, adds to thé difficulty of trans- 
lation and in some cases it would be advisable to 
order photostat copies of such pages in order to 
better understand the article digested. 
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AGENT—Daily statement of value to 


Tue Use or a Daity STATEMENT BY THE AD- 
VERTISING AGENT. By Floyd Y. Keeler. Printers’ 
Ink, 29 Dec 1921, p. 25 (975 words, 1 sample 
page, reproduced on following page, 2 pp.) 


There is probably no ideal form of daily statement for 
the advertising agency, but the one reproduced is 
extremely practical. The whole statement is arranged as 
compactly as possible and is punched for a loose leaf 
book. The pages are inserted in this book so that as 
nearly as possible all the firsts, seconds, thirds, fourths, 
etc., of each month appear together. In this way, an 
instant comparison by months is possible. 

There is great satisfaction in being able to keep a hand 
gently but firmly on the pulse of a business, and a daily 
statement is the surest way to do it. 


AUTOMOBILES—Brazilian distribution of 


A Disrrisution Poricy ror THE BrazitiAN MARKET, 
Industries, 1 Dee 1921, p. 1080 (1500 words, 2 pp.). 
as large in area as the United States, is divided into at least seven 
definite districts. An agency for each of these territories, instead of 
one for the entire nation, would facilitate distribution and selling. 
The necessity for studying the foreign market is emphasized. 


Automotive 
The country, 


AUTOMOBILES—Safety-first campaign of dealers 


AvromMoBILE DEALERS Sponsor A “‘SArety-Frrst’” CAMPAIGN, 
Printers’ Ink, 29 Dec 1921, p. 101 (950 words, 2 pp.). For their 
own good, Indianapolis dealers use advertising to prevent automo- 
bile accidents. 


BANK ADVERTISING—Credit standing helped by 
BANKING oN IDEAS THAT ARE WorTH WHILE. 
By W. T. Mullally, Chairman, National Commit- 
tee on Financial Advertising Practices, American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. Commercial 
West, 10 Dec 1921, p. 20 (1100 words, 2 pp.) 


There are some bankers who believe in advertising only 
in an indefinite, theoretical sort of way. Most of them 
would loan money to-day on the Woolworth Building, the 
Gillette Safety razor or the Burroughs Adding Machine. 
Yet they would have been aghast at the thought of loan- 
ing money on the idea of a fortune in nickels and dimes, 
the idea of safe shaving or that of easy adding. Yet, 
the concerns in question are nothing but tangible results 
of ideas that have been popularized by judicious adver- 
tising. Not the intrinsic value, but the extent to which 
it is accepted as true by the world in general, makes an 
idea worth money. This conviction is called good will. 
It is an asset of greatest importance to bankers, and some 
of them admit that a universally known trade-mark is one 
of the most valuable assets any concern can have. A trade- 
name is established by advertising only. Yet, in these 
days of restricted credit, there have been frequent reports 
of bankers who frowned upon the advertising appropria- 
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tions of firms to which they are advancing money. Such 
bankers are of the kind who believe that the item of good 
willis simply a chance guess and are, therefore, likely to 
feel that the advertising appropriation is more or less a 
speculative sum. Were they capable of realizing that good 
will, the value of the firm’s trade-name, is truly a sound 
asset, they would heartily approve of a company’s spend- 
ing money on purposeful, well-planned advertising. 
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A PAGE FROM AN 
SEE AGENT—DAILY ST 
BANK ADVERTISING—Educational policy in 
INFORMATIVE BANK ADVERTISING. The Bankers 
Magazine, Dec 1921, p. 1056.(800 words, 3 pp.) 
A notable exception to the average bank advertising 
was contained in a series of publications in the press, in 
recent months, by the National City Bank of New York. 


These announcements differed from those praising the 
bank as such, in that. they were given over wholly to in- 
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formation about banking in general. The ordinary ad- 
vertising seems to proceed on the basis that the people 
already know everything about banking, but, in reality 
the public in general knows very little of the actual ser- 
vices performed by the banks. 

There is, hence, no better form of bank advertising, 
than that which tells in a plain and simple way just what 
the banks are doing, for such method tends to create 
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good-will—the most valuable asset a bank may gain. 
There has been some question as to whether or not educa- 
tional bank advertising should be carried on by individual 
banks, or whether it would be better to undertake it by 
co-operation. Campaigns of the latter character have 
been carried on in some cities with, apparently, good re- 
sults. The National City Bank has set an example in 
educational advertising which, it is hoped, will be widely 
imitated. 
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BIG IDEA 
See COPY—Big: Idea, checking upon 1... sc.) scenes 5098 


BUILDING TRADES 
See LINION Advertising Of cid. cee? s ee ae 600 


BUSINESS 
See DISTRIBUTION—1022, new business in ....... 508 


CAMPAIGN 
See CHURCH ADVERTISING—Campaien results..597 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE—List of, in U. S. 


Tue CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW York. Bul- 
letin, 1 June 1921 (26 pp., 8% x 5% in.). Containing a list of 
chambers of commerce in the United States in all cities of 10,000 
population and over, together with brief notes upon the New York 
Chamber of Commerce and American commercial organization in 
general. 
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To MR. JOHN DAVID 


Be good enough to accept our abund- 
ant wishes upon the establishment of 
your Fourth Shop on West Forty- 
Second Street and the declaration of 
our belief that this 1s but the fore- 


runner of even larger success for one 
who typifies in his fashions the Spirit 
of a Great City and im his princi- 
ples the Spirit of a Great Merchant 


ShftirBokB 


: ! TTT HA 


COURT DECISION 
See TRADE ASSOCIATION—Decision, court, see 
Oli. Hee Meese te 2 00 


DEALER CO-OPERATION—Tie-up by advertising 

Tue TIE-uP wiITH THE DEALER. Judicious Ad- 
vertising, Dec 1921, p. 44 (625 words, advertise- 
ment reproduced herewith, 2 pp.) 


“Mr, John David” is the local New York agent for 
the Stein Block Clothing for men. He has been particu- 
larly successful as a retailer, to all outward appearances. 
But that is not the surprising thing, There are many 
dealers who are successful. The surprising thing is that 
the Stein Block ‘Company should choose to go out of its 
way with a three-column newspaper advertisement which 
is ostensibly addressed to David and which congratulates 
him upon his opening of his fourth New York store, offer- 
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ing sincere good wishes for his continued and increasing 
suiccess, expressing confidence that such success will cer- 
tainly follow, since his business principles typify “the 
spirit of a great merchant.” 


DISTRIBUTION—Foreign market to domestic 


An ExporteER WuHo CreATED A Domestic OutTLet. Printers’ Ink, 
29 Dec 1921, p. 49 (1575 words, -3 pp.). R. S. Stokvis & Sons 
successfully turn to the home market when foreign buyers cancel 
their orders. 


DISTRIBUTION—“Just as good” policy 


A DistrisuTion Stumpitinc Brocx. By Otis R. Tyson. The 
Druggists’ Circular, Dec 1921, p. 459 (1275 words, 1 advertisement, 
2. PDs). hat the “Just as Good’’ policy means to the manufacturer, 
the retailer and the consumer—why it pays to sell the customer what 
he asks for 


Sanh nega "DE. — See 


2 HOURS 10 MINUTES 
Adams and MILWAUKEE TO CHICAGO 
Wabash 7:15 A.M. 4:45 P.M. 


Dinirs Cars—7: 15 A edited or 5 oon & 45 P. M. 


Milwaukee: 
Sixth and 


Sycamore 


Chicago: 


SEE ELECTRIC RAILWAY—CAR CARDS ADVERTISE 
DISTRIBUTION—Response from lethargic buyer 


GetTING A Response From tue LetHarcic Buyer, By Richard K. 
Legier, Advertising Manager, The Rotospeed Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
The Mailbag, Dec 1921, p. 279 (1475 words, 3 pp.). * The experience 
cited here is the experience others are having who are selling a 
product which will stimulate sales. Nowadays the man who has 
something which will actually help the other fellow reduce his 
stock and get cash in the till is pretty sure to be given a hearing 
at least. 

DISTRIBUTION 
See CAMPAIGN—Salesmen trained to insure success 
oy igo (eat oe Set eet he ace aPC deh 507 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY—Car cards advertise 

NortH SHORE CAR CArp ADVERTISING MAKES 

ImMpRESSION. Electric Railway Journal, 24. Dec 


1921, p. 1116 (250. words, car cards reproduced 


herewith, I p.) 


A series of three car cards has recently been widely dis- 
tributed by the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Rail- 
road. Because of their unusual design, 


which seems to 


Biscka Chalet aa Home to Destination in Chicago or 
Milwaukee without Rechecking 


Chicago: Limited Trains Every Hour on Milwalikes: 
Adams and the Hour—5 a.m, to Midnight Sixth and 
Wabash Sycamore 


CHICAGO NORTH SHORESMIIWAUKEERR. 


portray rather vividly the swift motion of the trains, and 
the attractiveness afforded by three colors, these cards 
have ‘been very effective in bringing the electric line to 
the attention of possible patrons. The idea of speed is 
popular, and particularly so, when it can be had with 
convenience and comfort—the ideas that were especially set 
forth in these three cards. 
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FASHION 


See COPY—Fashion, thought and care in ............508 


Every Hour on the Hour 
5 A.M. to Midnight 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO LOOP AND THE HEART OF MILWAUKEE 


CHICAGO NORTH SHORES MILWAUKEE RR 


Sixth and 
Sycamore 


SEE ELECTRIC RAILWAY—CAR CARDS ADVERTISE 


FURNITURE —Selling difficulty of 


Wuy Furniture Is Harvest Tuinc to Serut Ricut. By Ruth 
Leigh. The Grand Rapids Furniiure Record, Dec 1921, p. 356 (900 
words, 1 p.). Customer can visualize almost any other article in 
use, but salesman must conjure up pictures of home furnishings. 


HEADLINES 
See COPY—Headlines’ persuasive power............598 


INSURANCE—Sales by “new baby” letter 

THe “New Basy” Letter. Life Association 
News (Published by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters), Jan 1922, p. 301 (450 words, 
letter reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 


Many insurance men are using to good advantage the fol- 
lowing letter, addressed to the new baby in its father’s care. 
The letter is so worded that it applies with equal force 
whether the baby is a boy or a girl. Note that in using 
this letter it is not necessary to know the first name of 
the baby: 


Baby Jones, 
Care of L. C. Jones, Esq. 
2to Stork Street, Chicago, Illinois, 


Dear Baby Jones: 


I heard of your arrival in our City and am writing to welcome 
you. I'll bet you’re right at home already and that those two little 
wide open eyes of yours have already taken in a lot more things 
than your mother and daddy dream of. 

Is your daddy proud of you? He should be!—and you are just 
as proud of him, aren’t you? Every time you look up at him in 
that trusting little way of yours, you’re telling him that you know 
you can count on him—while you gurgle and chuckle all your little 
secrets to your mother—for he’s your daddy. 

But try to tell him that his responsibilities are much greater now 
—that you’re looking to him to give you a good start in this big 
world that’s so new to you, and the only way he can make absolutely 
sure of doing this, no matter what happens, is to see that he has 
sufficient Life Insurance. 

Between us two, lots of daddies intend to be real daddies and yet 
they overlook this. So give him a great big serious look that will 
say, “Don’t take any chances on my future, daddy.” 

Tell your daddy that I am going to call on him some day, and then 
T'll get a chance to see you, as I really would like to have the 
pleasure of meeting you. 

Wishing you a contented babyhood and a happy and prosperous 
one, 

Yours very truly, 


LETTER 
See DIRECT MAIL—Personal letter in ............598 


LETTERS—Examples from Ruskin 


Ruskin As A LerrerR Writer, By John Bernard Mannion, Cor- 
respondence Counselor and Sales Letter Writer; Co-Author LaSalle 
Business Letter Writing Course, LaSalle Extension University. 
Supervisor and Editor, Edison School of Salesmanship, Edison Elec- 
tric Appliance Company. The Mailbag, Dec 1921, p. 263 (4000 
words, 8 pp.). The pleasure and working value that can be obtained 
from some of Ruskin’s letters. 
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LIBRARY—Help from 


Business Lrprary RenpERs Important Service to Att ADvER- 
TISERS. Associated Advertising (Published by the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World), Dec 1921, p. 16 (1600 words, illus- 
trations, portraits, 3 pp.). Working in conjunction with local 
advertising clubs, many librarians are creating special departments 
to furnish specialized information to advertisers and agencies on 
subjects related to products marketed. 


LISTS—Comparison of, to newspapers 


ArE Martine Lists PrerErRABLE TO NBWSPAPERS? Men's. Wear, 
21 Dec 1921, p. 81 (2300 words, 2 illustrations, 2 pp.). Views of 
an advertising expert. 


LOCATION 


See STORE MANAGEMENT—Location analysis. .600. 


MAIL 
See DISTRIBUTION—Quick) ‘by mail........ Sea eS 


SEE MANAGEMENT—CHART ACTS AS AID IN 
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MANAGEMENT—Arousing interest of retail clerk 
ENTHUSING THE Retain CLERK. Sales Manage- 
ment, Jan 1922, p. 146 (100 words, I p.) 


A certain concern has used a plan that has successfully 
enlisted the co-operation of 10,000 clerks all over the coun- 
try. According to this plan, one individual in each retail 
store is appointed to membership in a club run by a manu- 
facturer, this sales person to be responsible for the sales 
and display in his particular concern. The salesman usually 
appoints the clerk and encourages him to do his part by 
making a study of the company’s display through house 
organs addressed to club members. Each new member 
is given an attractive watch fob. Annual election of 
officers of the club are held and the doings and work of 
the various members are recorded. 


MANAGEMENT—Chart racks as aid in 
UsEFUL SALES CHarT Rack. Michigan Manu- 
facturer and Financial Record, 3 Dec 1921, p. 29 


(175 words, chart rack reproduced on opposite 
page, I p.) 

Stubborn markets call for pugnacious salesmanship. The 
sales director to-day is getting the best results when he 
has the best team work among his salesmen. He gets this 
team work by frequent conferences aswell as through 
“pep” letters and other means. The average sales confer- 
ence is using more statistics and records than ever beiore, 
because market analysis is being developed to a high degree. 
Blackboards, paper sheets and other methods are used for 
written illustrations. But the latest device for this purpose 
is a portable sales chart rack of light steel seamless tubing, 
japanned, six feet high and thirty inches wide. With the 
rack there is a combination blackboard and paper pad, 
24x 44. On one side is the blackboard, and on the other 
the paper pad. The rack is small, compact and made to 
be an attractive piece of furniture as well as a useful one. 


MARKETING—Seeking new fields 


SEEKING New Sates Frie_p, ReuBeEN Simon Builps FLeet or Fuioart- 
InG Stores; CuHucs into Trap—E WortH $500,000, Retail Ledger, 
21 Dec 1921, p. 3 (2000 words, 1 illustration, 1 p.). Marine location 
gives dealer a monopoly on trade in harbor. 


MERCHANDISING 
See AUTOMOBILES—Merchandising revolution of.597 


MUSIC STORE—Morning hours as means of profit 

How To Turn THE Morninc Hours tntTo PRorir. 
By Frank H. Williams. The Music Trades, 17 Dec 
1921, p. 39 (1600 words, I p.) 


Why couldn’t the music stores stage special hour-to-hour 
sales and advertise these sales by means of cards in the 
show windows and by means of small announcements. in 
the newspapers? Wouldn’t such events bring a large nuim- 
ber of people to the store in the morning and wouldn't 
the store’s sales thereby be largely increased? 

The first hour-to-hour sale—that from 8 to 9 o'clock 
in the morning, for instance—might be devoted to the 
sale of sheet music at especially attractive prices. The 
second hour-to-hour sale—that from 9 to 10 o’clock—might 
be devoted to the sale of phonograph records, also at spe- 
cial prices. And so on. 

Interesting and attractive window displays featuring the 
articles placed on sale and prominently displaying the hours 
at which these goods would be sold, would help immensely 
in getting the folks interested in the affair and in getting 
them to come to the store. These displays should be placed 
in the show windows for a few days in advance of the 
time set for the sale. And in this connection it should be 
noted that the store will get the most benefit from such 
a sale if it appoints a special week during which the hour- 
to-hour offerings will be featured and if it starts adver- 
tising for the event about four or five days in advance. 
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The slight decrease in the percentage of profit on the 
goods sold by this hour-to-hour plan would be more than 
compensated for by the increase in the total amount of 
business done by the store. Another plan which is being 
worked with increasing success by department stores and 
women’s wear establishments in getting folks to shop dur- 
ing the morning hours is that of having reduced prices 
on some important and popular lines during the morning 
hours. The Marshall Field store in Chicago is a brilliant 
example of stores which are doing this. The Marshall 
Field store has reductions of about 10 per cent in effect 
up until noon of each day. These reductions have the 
effect of largely increasing the morning trade on these 
lines and these reductions thereby greatly augment the 
stere’s total volume of business from day to day. Surely 
there is a real opportunity for the live wire music mer- 
chant to also augment his total business by doing some- 
thing along the same line. Why couldn’t the average music 
merchant announce that certain items in his line would be 
sold at reduced prices up until 11:30 or 12 o'clock each 
morning for the purpose of getting folks to patronize his 
store in the morning hours? 


OPTOMETRY—Display stands, adjustable 
ADJUSTABLE DispLay STANDS, Optical Age, Dec 
192T, p. 66 (200 words, illustrations, 1 p.) 


For the optician who wants to simplify the arrangement 
of window displays, a unique set of fixtures, permittiny 
of several different combinations, has been lately designed. 
The set consists of six pieces of cabinet-made display pla- 
teaus, artistically made for the correct showing of optical 
wares, plateaus measuring 10 x 18x 3 inches, two 6x 12x3 
inches and one 8x 8x3 inches. All of the tops are mov- 
able to allow the use of velvet, velour or plush treatment 
if desired. Another way of treating this combination is 
by substituting white opal plate glass in place of the 
mahogany finished tops. The contrast between the white 
cpal and the mahogany lends a very beautiful and artistic 
effect. 


OPTOMETRY—Slides as valuable media 


“SLIDE-VERTISING.” Optical Age, Dec 1921, p. 41 (1125 words, 
slides, 3 pp.). Profits at low cost come from this method of 
publicity. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
See MUSIC—Outdoor advertising for.............. 509 


PENCIL 
See OPTOMETRY—Pencil a valuable medium....599 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS—Cutting down approvals 

How Wyominc Store Cut Down APPROVALS. 
Hardware Merchants Trade Journal, Jan 1922, 
p- 14 (175 words, I p.) 

The W. H. Holiday ‘Company, Laramie, Wyoming, 
found that the approval proposition was going a bit too 
far in its phonograph department. Ranchers would take 
a dozen records home on approval, play them for two or 
three days, and then bring them all back. The rule was 
put into effect that only three-fourths of a number taken 
out could be returned. The holiday in making this rule 
explained its reasons and the customers took “them very 
well. It is significant that the approvals have been reduced 
materially, 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS—Sold without demonstra- 
tion 
Records FoR 25c But No DEMONSTRATION. 
Hardware Merchants Trade Journal, Jan 1922, 
p- 14 (175 words, I p.) 
When Bader Brothers, furniture dealers in Fremont, 
Neb., had a lot of records, which had been in stock for 
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some time, and which they wanted to clear out at any 
price, they decided to sell them quickly. Consequently 
they were placed on a table in a pile, and a special price 
of 25 cents put on them. But with this price, the store 
made a rule that no demonstration would be given. The 
store was frank about telling people that the records were 
old, and some of them a bit shaky. The possibility of 
their becoming still older by frequent demonstrating was 
also emphasized. The customers were satisfied with the 
facts and the sale was made in a brief space of time. 


PLAYER PIANO—Sales in 


Do You Get Your SHARE OF SALEs oF PLAyER Pianos? The Music 
Trades, 17 Dec 1921, p. 15 (1000 words, 1 p.). Here are forceful 
sales arguments to help sell more musical instruments and put hap- 
piness in more homes. 


PRINCIPLES—Advertising, asset from knowledge of 


Lack or UNpDERSTANDING WorRxKS TO PREJUDICE oF ADVERTISING. 
By L. C. Rockhill, Sales Manager, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany. Associated Advertising (Published by the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World), Dec 1921, p. 8 (1300 words, advertise- 
ment, portrait, 2 pp.). National advertising copy becomes decided 
asset to salesmen who know how to use it; many dealers ignorant 
of finer points of construction and quality; consider advertising a 
waste; practical suggestions. 


PRINCIPLES—Advertising, changing in 


DELIVERING THE ADVERTISING Goops. By George French. The 
Mailbag, Dec 1921, p. 273 (3600 words, 7 pp.). There is a revolu- 
tion going on in advertising, as all thoughtful advertising men know, 
even if it is not attended with the clamors one might expect. 
Here is explained the entrance into the ‘‘show me” and ‘“‘show down” 
period in advertising. 
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people in public life welcome publicity, they can at any 
time bring suit where a photograph is used for commer- 
cial purposes without their approval. They can prove 
without any difficulty that such use has caused them 
embarrassment and even damage. 


RELIGIOUS ADVERTISING—Improvement in 


A New Kinp or Rericious Apvertisinc. By Guy Emery Shipler, 
Managing Editor of the Churchman. The Outlook, 14 Dec 1921, 
p. 614 (2900 words, 2 pp.). Where improvement may be made in 
church publicity. 


SALESMANSHIP—Better counter 


SometHInG Etse? By Robert A. Hardy. The Inland Merchant, 
Dec 1921, p. 24 (1725 words, portrait, 2 pp.). <A plea for better 
salesmanship in a man-to-man chat based upon years of actual 
experience behind the counter. 


SALESMANSHIP—Holding customers 

Missep Cuances to Horp Customers, By Amos Shaw Place. 
The Mailbag, Dec 1921, p. 270 (1500 words, 3 pp.). We all muff 
them—chances to hold customers—now and then, but this article is 
particularly for those who register misses pretty regularly. 


SALESMANSHIP—Truck, teaching 


TEACHING TrucK SALESMANSHIP. By Kenneth D. Cassidy. Miclu- 
gan Manufacturer and Financial Record, 24 Dec 1921, p. 5 (3250 
words, illustration, 3 pp.). Why the Federal Company has estab- 
lished a school for training men to sell transportation equipment. 


SALES STORY 
See ILLUSTRATION—Sales story, registers ...... .503 


SEE STORE MANAGEMENT—EXPENSES KEPT DOWN BY CHART 


PRINT SHOP—Advertising values in 


BurLtpinc Business ror THE Print Suop, By Rollin C. Ayers. 
The Informant (Published by the Zellerbach Paper Company), Dec 
1921, p. 2 (1100 words, 3 pp.). Advertising value of the shop and 
printed specimens. 

READER 
See CYCLES—“Readers” for advertising ...........598 


REALTY—Successful selling of 


Some FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES FOR SALESMEN AND ManaceErs, By 
Fred W. McCann. Nationa] Real Estate Journal, 19 Dec 1921, p. 22 
(1575 words, portrait, 2 pp.). A discussion of the foundations of 
successful selling in realty. 


RECORDS—Selling secrets of 


Secrets Every Recorp SALESMAN SHOULD Know. By Williston A. 
Prouty. The Music Trades, 17 Dec 1921, p. 130 (1750 words, 1 p.). 
Some vital truths applicable to every merchant and his selling staff. 


REGULATION—Use of photographs 

WHEN PHOTOGRAPHS ARE USED FOR ADVERTIS- 
ING. Sales Management, Jan 1922, p. 146 (100 
words, I p.) 

Do not use any photographs without the written con- 
sent of the professional person to whom you refer. While 


SERVICE—Charge, benefits of 


Some Pay For More Tuan Tury Get—Some Get Morte THAN 
Tuey Pay For. By J. E. Bullard. Judicious Advertising, Dec 1921, 
p. 17 (1675 words, 3 pp.). The service charge and the sales price; 
the public must be educated through advertising to see the benefits 
of the service charge. 


SLOGAN—Quest for suitable 


THE QUEST FOR A SuITABLE Sitocan, By Ernest A. Dench. The 
Druggists’ Circular, Dec 1921, p. 461 (2025 words, 2 pp.). First 
decide upon a policy and then the slogan which best expresses the 
message you are desirous of impressing upon the minds of your 
customers. 


SPACE 

See MEDIUMS—Space in, and number of.......... 509 
STATEMENTS 

See AGENT—Daily statement of value to........... 509 
STATIONERY 


See COMPENSATION—Salesmen of, in stationery 
STOLE) wa RaW ae oueaine 414 590 


STATIONERY—Retailing, good will in 


WINNING THE GOODWILL OF THE RETAILER. The American Sta- 
tioner and Office Outfitter, 24 Dec 1921, p. 12 (1350 words, 1 p.). 
Why too intensive selling methods by the traveling salesman are 
often harmful. 


“~ 
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STORE MANAGEMENT—Expenses kept down by 
chart 


Tuis CHart Kreps Our Expenses Down. By 
Frank D. Ward, Purchasing Agent, Bon Marche, 
Seattle, Washington. Retail Ledger, 21 Dec 1921, 


p. 6 (650 words, 1 chart reproduced on opposite 
page, I p.) 

During war time prosperity, the Bon Marche was afflicted 
by the fever attacking all business houses. Expenses 
mounted tremendously, expensive methods became the 
vogue. With the sudden dropping of the market after the 
war, expense control became paramount. Big expenses 
were the first to be checked. But the little fellows, the 
multitude of petty expenses, were hard to check. 

The difficulty was in presenting a picture to the minds 
of the department managers and a picture which would 
do this the best was one which would affect each one’s 
personal problem of making his department show a profit. 
Consequently, a chart was evolved which has been working 
efficiently since first used. It presents graphically to each 
department manager his expenses for the past month, 
compares it to the average for the last fiscal year and 
compares his department expense with the expense of every 
other department. At least two contests result: One to 
try to make this year’s expense less than last year’s and 
the other between the department managers to see that each 
one has a better showing than its neighbors. The best of 
it is that all rivalry is more or less sub-conscious, for the 
pride of each department’s record is touched. There is a 
vertical line for each department, and the horizontal lines 
show percentage in tenths of 1 per cent from zero to as high 
as needed. Each department has two pegs, one yellow and 
ene red. The yellow peg shows percentage of expense to 
sales for the past fiscal year; the red one shows the 
same relation for the past month. The yellow pegs are 
joined by a yellow string and the red ones by a red string. 
All this helps to make the chart more graphic. 


STORE MANAGEMENT—Keeping home trade 

Kerpinc Fotxs anp THEIR Dottars at Home, By James Henle. 
The Inland Merchant, Dec 1921, p. 5 (1900 words, illustrations, 
3 pp.). A “Main Street” store, 45 minutes from Broadway, com- 
petes successfully with big Metropolitan establishments. 


STORE MANAGEMENT—Marshall Field policies 


MarsuHatt Fierp Store Rerrects Business Burtptne Po icrirs. 
By William P. Green. Associated Advertising (Published by the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World), Dec to2t, p. 5 (4275 
words, illustrations, 5 pp.). Big Chicago mercantile institution 
enjoys confidence of consumer public by building on the theory that 
goods truthfully advertised and sold under conditions of unusual 
store service bring permanent good will. 


STORE MANAGEMENT—Prices certified in ads 

Prices THat ARE CertiFIED. The Inland Mer- 
chant, Dec 1921, p. 47 (125 words, advertisement 
reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 


Batterman’s, the large department store of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. realizes that novelty will create business when other 
means fail. This concern from time to time has arranged 
what it terms “Buyers’ Certificate Day”. The newspaner 
advertisements were given over entirely to pushing these 
special sales items. In a representative advertisement num- 
erous items were boxed, giving the usual information, to- 
gether with the prices, followed by: “T certify that this 
price is far below its regular selling price,” and terminated 
by the individual buyer’s name. 

STORE MANAGEMENT—Rainy day duties 

KEEPING Busy on Stormy Days. Men’s Wear, 
21 Dec 1921, p. 69 (150 words, I p.) 

With women buying a considerable percentage of the 
widerwear and hosiery used by the men and boys of their 
families, the following idea, used by a women’s specialty 


shop, might prove profitable to a men’s wear store, In 
this shop one never finds the clerks yawning languidly 
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behind counters on rainy or stormy days. There is a fixed 
tule that on each stormy day, every clerk must call on the 
telephone ten customers or prospective customers from a 
list of names supplied by the office. In these telephone 
conversations the clerk tells of some particularly good 
values the store is offering in certain lines or calls the 
prospective customer’s attention to some sale now being 
held, offering to send merchandise to the customer’s home. 
This store supplements the telephone appeal by having 
the clerks write short letters in longhand to women custom- 
ers, telling them of special values offered by the store. 


STORE MANAGEMENT~—~Retailing, ten command- 
ments in 

TEN COMMANDMENTS IN Retaitinc. By Arthur 
Freeman. Associated Advertising (Published by 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World) 
Dec 1921, p. 11 (250 words, fT p.) 

1. Serve every customer as you would want to be 
served. 

2. Study to know your merchandise—its kind, quality, 
price and location in the sicrks. 

3. Study to know your store—its character, its clientele, 
its methods. | 

4. Study to know your customers—their station in life, 
their needs, their means, their interests. 

5. Study to know other stores like yours—their offer- 
ings, their inducements, their methods. 

Study to know your fellow-workers, that you may 
treat them as you want to be treated. 

7. Study to know your store executives, heads of stock, 
buyers and assistants, floor superintendents, and others, 
that you might appreciate their problems and help them 
help you. 


$1.59 Plaid Suiting 


New Fall styles, in plaid 
conbinations. 
36 ins. wide. Yd $1.29 
Main Floor. 
I certify that this price is 


far below its regular seli- 
ing price. 


Yateley 


Children’s 
Scratch Felts 


Rolled: hrim anda such rans. 


8. Study to know your store’s advertising by daily 
reading, by comparing the same with the goods you sell 
and thus learn the best presentation in selling. 

9. Study to know store windows, yours as well as 
others, that you may be able to appreciate their value in 
helping you to sell merchandise. 

10. Finally, get a glorified sense of your job, to make 
it something more than order taking, that you might pre- 
pare for bigger things ahead, and thus elevate the standards 
of the people behind the counter. 
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STORE MANAGEMENT-—Sales ticket brings future 
sales by mail 

A New Sates Ticket. N.R.M. News (Official 
Publication of the National Merchants and Buyers 
Association, Inc., New York City) 1 Dec 1921, p, 4 
(250 words, I p.) 

A new sales ticket has been used successfully by a retail 
store in Iowa, especially in the shoe department. _One- 
half of the ticket, which acts as a receipt, and which is 
wrapped in with the package, carries the size of the shoe 
and the style, and has been the means of bringing a large 
amount of business by mail from out-of-town people. 
The card is of such a nature that it would naturally be 
kept, whereas the ordinary duplicate sales slip or cash 
register receipt would be thrown away. When the shoe 
begins to show wear, the out-of-town customer who wishes 
to “order another pair, has only to send in this card which 
gives all the data necessary to enable the store to furnish 
a fit by mail, Further details of the ticket and a sketch 
of it may be had upon request to the N.R.M. News. 


STORE MANAGEMENT-—Sales announced by 
“valuegrams” 


UNCAPTIONED ARTICLE. Women’s Wear, 31 Dec 
1921, p. 39 (125 words, valuegram reproduced 
herewith, I p.) 

McKinnon Bros., Inc. Boston, sent out 25,000 “value- 
grams,” similar to the one here, in announcing a big sale. 
The notices were isent to the store’s regular mailing list, 
so that they arrived in the hands of their customers just 
one day before the sale. The “valuegram’” consisted of 
several short, snappy sentences summarizing the sale. A 
folder enclosed in the same envelope with the “valuegram” 
gave further details of the event. With every purchase 
there was given a folio in the form of a bank book in 
which was enclosed a complete set of needles. 
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MAIL ORDERS SENT SAME DAY AS RECEIVED 
TIMNK—Open frem 8730 A. IA. to 3:30 P.M, DATE—Every Day, except Sundays and Legal Holidays 


Boston, Wass., December 24, 1921. 7 

Big sale now on, Look over 6very item in enclesed bargain list. 
» "phone, write or telegraph NOW. Don’t delay, 

If yeu don't trade with us, we both lose. 

Same quality for less money. 

Bettor quality for the same money. 

This sale will last enly while goods last. 

A VERY USEFUL CLIFT WITH EVERY PURUHASE. t 
.McKINNON BROS.. Ine. 


STORE MANAGEMENT —Sales maintained under 
decreasing demand 


Maintain Saves sy. Marratnine Poricies. By Charles W. 
Capper, Jr., Manager Milwaukee store of Capper & Capper. Muilwau- 
kee (Published by the Milwaukee Association of Commerce, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.), Dec 1921, p. 8 (1375 words, 2 pp.). Story of a 
business that has maintained the volume of business, under a 
decreasing demand on the part of the public, without any change 


of policy. 
WINDOW—Additional space in 

CLEVER IpEA Apps SPACE TO WINDOWS AT SMALL 
Cost. By George J. Cowan. Atlantic Coast Mer- 
chant, 24 Dec 1921, p. 43 (325 words, 1 illustration 
reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 

A very clever idea for gaining additional display space 


‘in windows without going to much expense is shown in 
the illustration pictured on this page. The idea is to 


“passersby. 


[January 18, 1922 


suspend from the ceiling specially built glass display case 
hung so that it is about on a line with the eyes of the 
This gives an opportunity of putting in an 
interesting display of small wares in a space just above 
the main trim of merchandise and in a space, that is 
usually wasted. 

This treatment, of course, will only apply in windows 
where there are being shown small items. of merchandise 
such as shoes, men’s furnishings, drugs, groceries, jewelry, 
notions. To use the window for the showing of larger 
goods such as ready- to-wear, carpets, men’s clothing, etc., 
all one need do is remove the case from the window. 
One method of suspending the case would be to use heavy 


silk cords and have heavy silk tassels fastened to the bottom 
of the case as an attractive finish or decoration. 

Another idea would be to use heavy glass or nickel 
plated chains such as are used for hanging electric light 
fixtures. The floor of the case should be of wood and 
all sides and top should be of glass. 


WINDOW DISPLAY—New color equipment 
Cotorep Licuts ror SHop Dispray. Daily Gar- 
ment News, 10 Jan 1922, p. 12 (450 words, I p.) 


The possibilities of the new Holophane color equipment 
were demonstrated in an exhibition held recently in New 
York City. The exhibition took the form of a ‘store 
entrance flanked on either side by display windows. A 
vase of red roses in each of the two windows underwent 
a remarkable change on each shift of colors. The effect 
of using red light in the left-hand window and blue light 
in the right fully brought out the contrast. The blue light 
made the roses appear a deep jet color, while the red 
lights enhanced the warm glow of ‘the roses. A feature 
of the new system is that the entire color diffusion is 
produced by white prismatic glass lamp shades, no larger 
than the ordinary variety, using common tungsten bulbs. 
A multi-colored glass filter covers the mouth of the lamp 
shade, being shifted to the different colors of the spectrum 
at will. Several of these prismatic fixtures, worked in com- 
bination, will produce every tint known to the artist’s 
palette. A feature of the new color equipment over the 
silver mirrored display light is that its diffusion brings 
out more clearly the legend of any signs painted at the 
top of the window. 


WINDOW DISPLAY—Second story, pulling power of 


Seconp Story Winpows, A NEw Vocue 1N MERCHANDISING, By 
A. Pearl McPherson. The Grand Rapids veer Record, Dec fie 
p. 352 (1200 words, illustration, 2 pp.). John A. O’ Rourke Co., 
Washington, D. C. finds that they pull equal to those on the Whisd 
floor. 


WINDOW DISPLAY 
See CONFECTIONERY—Window display ideas ...598 
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AGENCY—Charting operations of 

CHARTING AN AGENCy’s OPERATIONS. By Floyd Y. 
Keeler. Pruters’ Ink, 26 Jan 1922, p. 17 (1300 
words, chart reproduced herewith, 4 pp.) 

The chart reproduced with this article shows in detail 
what is intended to be an ideal functional operating pro- 
cedure for an advertising agency. In order to clarify 
the operating procedure, the best way is to take an account 
from the time it is secured by the sales department (1.10) 
and follow it through the various departments, divisions 
and sections. The sales department (1.10), through its 
manager, prepares a list of prospective clients and requests 
the treasurer (1.7) to pass upon their financial standing 
and credit responsibility. When he is assured on this point, 
and secures one of them as a client of the azency, his next 
step is to confer with the general manager (1.6) to arrange 
for an exchange of letters between the new client and the 
agency. This establishes the new client as a regular 
agency account and a memorandum to this effect is im- 
mediately issued by the general manager to all depart- 
ments. This memorandum is a signal to the service com- 
mittee (1.13)—following the conterence with the manager 
of the sales department (1.10)—to ‘assign an account 
representative (13.12) who shall from then on be the 
_ principal point of contact between the agency and the client. 
(  Fellowing detailed reports from the account representative 
(13.12) and numerous conferences with the client, the 
service committee (1.13)—composed of the manager of 
' the production division (13.1), the manager of the market- 
ing division (13.2) and the chairman of the committee 
(1.13)—makes definite recommendations in the form of a 
written plan, the sales and merchandising features of which 
are prepared by the marketing division, while the produc- 
tion division establishes the art and copy policy. Before 
the plan is submitted, however, the manager of the con- 
tract department (1.9) is called in and a full discussion ts 
had in order to make a selection of mediums, so that de- 
tailed schedules of insertions and total amount of the 
appropriation recommended may form a part of the com- 
plete plan as finally submitted to the client. Other routine 
details are given. 


ALIBIS—Conception of 


Avipts. Direct Reflections (Published by James 
F. Newcomb & Co., Inc., New York City), Jan 
1922, p. 31 (100 words, cartoon reproduced on 
following page, 3 pp.) ae 

The ebony-hued African golfer’s definition of alibi is : 
“Proving that you wasn’t where you was when you was. 
As we enter 1922 some bright chap figured it out that 
1921 was naturally unlucky because the total of the digits 
was 13 and, perforce 1022 would not be so bad because the . 
digits did not total. For most of us are prone to ride the 
alibi wagon if there is one around. The cartoon repro- 
CHART SHOWING ORGANIZATION OF A TYPICAL duced on the following page is an interesting conception 

ADVERTISING AGENCY of the alibi question and will make good salesmen’s “food, 
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ARTICLE ADVERTISED—Sells more readily 


Tue Apvertisep ARTICLE Is THE ONE THAT 
Sets. Marketing (Toronto), 15 Jan 1922, p. 79 
(300 words, I p.) 


An impartial investigation conducted by the National 
Trade Association shows the interesting result that one 
person of every thirty buys goods that are advertised. The 
answers to the questionnaire have been summed up as 
follows: 


Question 1. When you go into a Store and find two 
articles of a similar nature for sale at the same price, 
one of which is a nationally advertised article and the 
other an unadvertised article, which do you purchase? 

Answer: 87.6 per cent buy the advertised article, 3.6 
per ‘cent per the unadvertised article, 8.8 per-cent non- 
committal. 

Question 2. When you find two similar articles for sale 
at different prices, the unadvertised article being priced 
lower than the advertised, which do you buy? 

Answer: 60.6 per cent buy the advertised article, 24.2 
per cent buy the unadvertised article, and 15.2 per cent 
non-committal., 
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CONTEST—Without any monetary stimulation 


SALES Contest Broucut 6,142 NEw CUSTOMERS 
IN Two Weeks. By C. M. Harrison. -Printers’ 
Ink, 26 Jan 1922, p. 25 (825 words, 2 pp.) 

The sales department of Armour & Company’ believes 
that there is ‘better psychology in making the contest one 


in which the joy of achievement shall be the sole prize 
factor. The contest tried out by the company was based 


on the national game. The two weeks campaign was laid 


out on a baseball schedule which classified the: salesmen 


according to the results produced. The goal toward which: 


the salesmen were encouraged to work was the privilege 
of being admitted to the major league. The book’in which 
the salesmen kept their daily records was round,. repre- 
senting a baseball. It had a score-card for each day of 
the contest. The points in the contest were called “hits”. 
Each new account was considered one hit. For each case 
order sent in the salesman was credited with a single, 
for two, a double, and so on. The plan provided that any 
salesman getting twenty-five hits was entitled to classifica- 
tion as major-league salesman. Twenty hits placed him 
in Class B, fifteen ‘hits in Class C, ten hits in Class D 
and five hits in Class E. Only new customers were 
figured in deciding the number of hits that would admit 
a salesman to any of these classifications. His hits as 
tonnage, (the cases) went on to another record. All he 
rot out of this was a sense of satisfaction and the plea- 
sure of keeping track of his achievements in a unique and 
interesting way. There was real enthusiasm right along. 


COPY—Kept vivacious and attractive by personal con- 
tact 


To PrevENT Your ADVERTISEMENTS FROM GET- 
TING STALE. By Paul Sartorus. Printers’ Ink, 
26 Jan 1922, p. 3 (1700 words, 3 pp.) | 


The man who writes the copy and promotion material 
for one of the most popular automobiles felt that his ad- 


vertisements were losing forcefulness. He did most of the 


writing in his office in the Detroit plant. He came East 
to make some business calls on several of the distributors. 
Whiling away a few minutes on the salesroom floor of 


the Rochester dealer, he was approached by an incoming 


prospective customer, who mistook him for a floor sales- 
man. And the advertising man let the mistake pass. By 
the time the customer agreed to take a demonstration. the 
volunteer salesman realized that this was-exactly the kind 
of experience that he needed to tone un his advertising 
copy. He continued in this capacity for several days, 
and found real material. 

One New. England shoe manufacturer maintains in 
Boston a retail store. It is operated primarily to satisfy 
his personal pride. But every now and then a studious 
chap from the factory comes in and starts to sell shoes. 
He is the advertising manager, and he has keen apprecia- 


tion of the need of occasional personal contact with those 


who actually buy shoes. 7 

A copy man was sent out on some special investigation 
work in several small towns. He brought back the de- 
sired information. But he also brought back something 
of more vital importance to him. The smallest citv he 
had ever lived in was New Haven. He had never appreci- 
ated the differences in tvnes of neonle and wavs of livine 
which exist between the hig-city dweller and the small- 
town resident. This condition was realized in his jaunts 
in the towns. 


DELIVERY—Rig point’ stressed in selling 


Wry Wr Buy Anp SEtt. ON PROMPTNESS OF 
Detivery. Bv Loris 7 Horowitz, President of 
Thompson-Starret Comnany., System, Feb 1922, 


p. 139 (3875 words, 4 pp.) 


(\ 


ordinary charge account. The store has, however, a 


February 8, 1922] 


~The selling success of Thompson-Starret Company is 
directly traceable to the idea ot devoting more attention 
to: making certain of always delivering on time. The 
company 1s in. the same position as any other business— 
only a tink in the chain. And if those ahead do not make 
their promise good, then the company can not make it 
good. Since the company takes the entire responsibility o1 
getting the goods delivered on time, it must also make 
sure that those before get theirs on time. In order to 
catry this to a certainty, men are engaged to find out 
the capacity of all concerns with whom the company 
might deal. These men know what this or that company 
can make and how long it will take them to make it. 
The easy method of ascertaining what any manufacturer 
is capable of is to ask him. Sut unfortunately, in the 
face of a large order, one cannot always depend upon the 
manufacturer’s estimate of his ability. An example is 
cited of a manufacturer of doors. A number of finely 
made ones was desired. The Thompson-Starret Company 
was not certain that the manufacturer could deliver the 
quantity desired. He said he could. Investigation showed 
that it was an impossibility to do so. Had the company 
gone ahead depending upon the manufacturer’s word, the 
order would not have been delivered on time. 


DEMONSTRATION—Shows dealer reason for loss in 
business 


A Littte Demonstration. Marketing (Toron- 


to), 15 Jan 1922, p. 94 (150 words, I p.) 

A stove dealer had a dealer who did not realize that he 
was losing business because he failed to carry a large 
enough stock. The salesman ascertained the approximate 
number of stoves which the other four dealers in the 
town were selling and discovered that his customer was 
handling about one-tenth of the total business. “This line 
represents the business you are getting. This second linc 
represents the business your competitors are getting,” said 
the salesman, as he drew two heavy black lines across a 
sheet of wrapping paper with a big marking crayon, “Your 
line is just about one-tenth as long as your competitors’.” 
The simple little demonstration roused the dealer to his 
opportunities, and helped pave the way for a much larger 
order than usual. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS—Make steady customers 
Tuis PLran Makes STEADY CUSTOMERS OF 

“SHOPPERS.” System, Feb 1922, p. 154 (1300 

words, illustration, forms reproduced herewith, 


2 pp.) 

Buying and selling its merchandise strictly on a cash 
basis, R, H. Macy and Company naturally taboos Na 
r e- 
posit account department,” which has proved very suc- 
cessful. The department is nothing more or less than a 
private bank, operated within the concern, yet functioning 
asa distinct institution. A’ customer may deposit any 
amount desired, the money drawing 4 per cent interest. 
The interest is compounded and credited quarterly, begins 
immediately upon deposit, is figured on daily balances and 
continues until the principal is withdrawn or exhausted for 
purchases. For the latter is the idea back of it all. Cus- 
tomers may conveniently purchase against the money they 
have on. deposit. All or part of the money may be with- 
drawn at any time, which is a convenience, since the bank 
is open as long as the rest of the store. To open such 
an account the customer merely fills out a form with her 
name and address, and is given a number-tag. It is not 
necessary that she carry this tag, but necessary that she 
remember, her account number. She is asked only to 
sign her name if she wishes to take goods with her, or to 
send them to an address other than the one under which 


she has registered. At the end of each month an itemized 


statement is. rendered each “D.A.” customer, showing her 
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exact balance on the last day of the month. This also 
serves as a record of the month’s purchases. The book- 
keeping for the depositor’s account is simple. If a cus- 
tomer has issued no stop order and buys something of an 
amount sufficient to overdraw her account, it is the practice 
of the department to notify her, rather than to send the 
goods out C. O. D. The bank is managed according to 
the rules of all banks in New York State. 


For Your Protection and Convenience 
‘Your Signature is Required 
. When withdrawing funds. 


When sending merchandise to another ad- 
dress than that which you, have registered. 
hg: When desiring té take merchandise with you. 
“PLIASE” always give your D. A. Number. 
“Yours” is nurnber. 3324 
pare SS ie ~ (OVER) 


DISPLAY—Change makes sales jump : 
CHANGING THE DispLay. Marketing (Toronto), 
15 Jan 1922, p. 79 (150 words, I p.) 


Carborundum hand-power grinders took a decided jump 
in sales owing to a slight change made in the dealer dis- 
plays. In the old days, the grinders were displayed flat 
on auxiliary shelves. A customer who wanted to see how 
cne worked had to pick it up and try to turn it while balanc- 
ing it in his hand. Grinders were not moving very fast, so 
an experiment was tried. A mew fixture was designed to 
which the grinders were bolted as they would be bolted 
to the bench. This left the wheel free play. A turn of 
the handle, and it would spin, while the prospective cus- 
tomer listened to the smoothly running gears, noted the 
fine ‘balance of the wheel, the ease with which the machine 
turned, and admired its general ruggedness and durability. 
As a result of this simple change, the rack for Carborundum 
handpower grinders became one of the most desired of the 
company’s dealer helps, and the sales showed a decided 
increase wherever the displays Were used. 


DISPLAYS—Kept moving by good records 

To Keep Disprays Improvinc. System, Feb 
1922, p. 186 (100 words, I p.) 
_ The window-display manager of a men’s clothing store 
in the West is noted in his city for his unusually effective 
window displays. Here is how he has made possible such 
a reputation. He photographs each display that is used, 
catalogs and files the resulting pictures according to sea- 
sons. When he prepares his Easter exhibit, for instance, 
he turns to his files and finds an accurate pictorial record 
of the windows as they looked at the Easter season in 
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previous years. In his effort to improve upon former 
displays, the decorator is stimulated to produce new and 
still more attractive effects. 


FASHION COPY—Helpful hints in 

STUDYING Goop FasHION ADVERTISING Copy ?— 
Paste This Page in Your Note Book. By Guy 
Hubbart. Dry Goods Economist, p. 133 (1900 
words, I p.) 

When you advertise fashion merchandise: (1) Run the 
advertising separate from the main store advertisement 
even if you have to put it on the same page. Put it on 
the society or women’s page, if possible. (2) Use com- 
paratively small space, but schedule it as frequently as 
conditions of stocks and allowance for advertising expense 
will permit. (3) Feature what appears to be the best 
selling style in coats, suits, dresses and so on, by extra 
display and illustrations which show the detaits of the 
garment. Describe other items briefly. (4) Do not try 
to crowd every style of every division of fashion stocks 
into one advertisement. Depend on one line to attract 
attention to others. (5) Be sure to group described items 
so a woman can quickly grasp the full extent of your 
assortments. (6) Write fashion advertising copy in a style 
which fits the nature of the subject matter of the adver- 
tisement. Avoid flowery sentences, but try to reflect the 
beauty and quality of the garments in the style of the 
writing. (7) Avoid arguments about lowest prices and 
biggest values. In place of those strive to interest the 
women in how they will look and feel when wearing your 


Perma-S1lk 


Insured to last one year or 
your money refunded 


$150 


| Tue ParKxer-Bripcer Co. 
| WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ERM4A-SILK — the new idea in neck- 

wear is an exclusive P-B article. Named 
by us, designed by us, made according to our 
specifications of pure wool and pure silk — 
itis a tie for year in and year out—ate 
that you can’t wear out. We do more than 
say it is wear-proof ogpin-proof — we insure 
it — for a period of one year. While others 
talk wearing qualities im neckwear —we 
guarantee them, permanently 


PERMA-SILK Neckties are made in 34 
different and distinctive color combinations. 
A sample of one of these rich combina- 
tions—and a sample of Perma-Silk is shown 
on the next page. 


oP 
Tie Insurance 
Policy 


Amount of Premium, 81.50 


Period of Insurance, 1 year 


PERMA-SILK 


will Jas: you one year, If it doesn’t, bring 
it back, either for a new tie or your money 


Certificate of wear issued to all purchasers 
of Perua-Sitk —the insured eravat 


SEE FOLDER—TAKES FORM OF INSURANCE POLICY 


fashion goods. (8) Give some space and display to girls’ 
and young misses styles if you carry them. Remember 
that mothers and daughters read the same advertisements. 
(9) Study how to make attractive layouts for fashion 
advertisements and arrange matter so it looks interesting, 
but not odd or eccentric. (10) Do not boast how your 
department managers combed the European and American 
markets for the styles you have in stock. No one believes 
such claims and would not be impressed if they did. If 
you must boast, let it be about the number of well- 
dressed women of taste whom you supply with exclusive 
apparel. 


FOLDER—Takes form of insurance policy 

A NECKWEAR INSURANCE Pottcy. Men's Wear. 
25 Jan 1922, p. 82 (400 words, illustrations, two 
reproduced above, I p.) 
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The Parker-Bridget Company, Washington, D. C., re- 
cently prepared a iittle folder, taking the form of an 
insurance policy, that was instrumental in bringing a heavy 
demand for neckwear. The folder shows the “tie insurance 
policy” that was issued with every sale of a special num- 
ber made of silk and wool. The tie was “insured” to 
wear one year, or the purchaser’s money might be refunded. 
With each policy the following letter was sent out: 


My dear Mr. Smith: 

You never heard of giving an insurance policy with a 
necktie, did you? . . . Neither did we. 

We didn’t uncover the idea until we discovered Perma- 
Silk, the necktie that won’t wear out. Its wearing quali- 
ties are so extraordinary that we decided to back it up 
with more than mere words—hence the one year wear 
insurance policy. 


Perma-Silk is presented by us in thirty-four different 


color combinations, each vying with the other in beauty; 
all the highest art of the cravateur. 

The folder inclosed gives full details as well as a 
sample of this new fabric. 

Phone or mail orders for this exclusive cravat will be 
promptly filled. 
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The Factory Sales | mn 
this a sale. Fill ont this slip an 
prompt co-operation. 


5 : 
Veta nests 
Did you sell?.NO. Why not?.. Thinks. too expensi 


i i i - sith you ia makiog 
Dept. ie anxious to co operate wit k 1 
ree a mail it to your distributor. Yoa will receive 


13 Tey wel re a SPOT 


What did you recommend ?.....- 
i JER aa Mahe Automobile......- 
Busitiess.-cse-s--ccsv-ceccnnresecenenyserenmeseseens® 


i mo {J d Owner C1 Renter CJ 
Has Modern Farm Machinery ? No (J Lard Owne 


Suggestions for Co-op. Prom. Work 


Date 


FOLLOW-UP—System that really follows-up 


“Wittys Licht’ AND Birt Harpy. By Joseph 
L. Clancy. Business (Published by The Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich.), Feb 
1922, p. 10 (2050 words, illustrations reproduced 
herewith, 3 pp.) 

Inquiries in the Willys Light Division of the Electric 
Auto-Lite Corporation are considered an investment and 
as such are continued as a really effective follow-up system 
for dealers. The first step, following the receipt of an 
inquiry, is the filling of the prospect card. On the face of 
the card are recorded the name of the distributor, dealer 
and district sales manager and the name and address ot 
the prospect. That card is made of stiff cardboard, three 
by five inches, suitable for filing in steel drawers, These 
drawers are indexed first by states, then by distributiors, 
and finally by counties. Copy No. 1, printed on pink, goes 


i) 
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to the distributor with a copy of the inquiry and a copy 
of the home office reply, referring the original inquiry 
to the dealer. No. 2, green, goes to the dealer with the 
original inquiry and a copy of the reply. No. 3, white, 
is attached to the home office copies of correspondence, 
which go into the “tickler” file, to be tollowed up at 
regular intervals. When the inquiry reaches the dealer, 
he either sells or he does not sell. The home office requires 
him to report immediately one way or the other. He need 
not, however, write a long letter or fill out an elaborate 
form. On the reverse side of the inquiry slip is a printe 
form for summarizing all the information the home office 
requires to complete its own record or to enable it to 
render intelligent assistance in closing a sale. On reaching 
the home office, the dealer’s report is attached to the cor- 
respondence relating to that particular prospect. The 
second letter, shown herewith is the one that thanks the 
prospect for the courteous interview granted to Mr. So- 
and-So, who called, etc., etc. The correspondent thereupon 
proceeds to develop his selling argument from the tips 
contained in the dealer’s report. The copy of that follow- 
up letter showed the dealer how to capitalize the intorma- 
tion he himself had furnished. 


Electric Auto-Lite Corporation 


Willys Lighe Division 


Toledo, Ohio 


___ July 30, 1921, 


Mr. We J. Hardy, 
Re. F. Dey 
Winslow, We J+ 
Dear Ur. Hardys 
Thank you for the courteous interview accorded our 
representative, Mr. K. W. Taylor, who has recently been in 


touch with you in the matter of a Willys Light installation 
in your hom@e 


Improving your Living conditions, Mr. Hardy, can- 
not be classed as a luxury. Adding to the comforts and con- 
veniences enjoyed by his family and himself in their every 
day life is the natural aim of any clear thinking, cons ider- 
ate mane Certainly iu your case it is unnecessary to point 
out the comforts-.and conveniences of electric lights, run- 
ning water, and electric power to remove drudgery from house- 
hold work, while saving money in your own work by saving 
times 


if 
i 


wee, 


A Willys Light plant will last you a life time, so 
that purchasers do not consider their money as spent, but 
rather as invested. And the interest on that same amount 
of money if, otherwise invested amounts to less than 10¢ a 
days Think of itt Less than the price of one good cigar. 


am A Sn 


We want to assure you finally, Nr. Hardy, that yr. 
Taylor is a very high grade representative, whose product ~ 
Willys Light < is backed by the absolute guaranty of this 
Corporat lone It will be a great pleasure for Mr. * 
Taylor, or ourselves to be of service to you in « 
any possible way. 
Yours vory truly, 


C AUTO-LITE CORPORATI ONES 
lys L ision i 


NEWSPAPER ADS—Effective double-column 

REALLY EFFECTIVE DouBLE-COLUMN NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISEMENTS. Pull-Together (Published by the 
Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., New York), Jan 1922, 
p. 10 (1350 words, advertisements, one reproduced 
herewith, 3 pp.) 


Much can be done with plain type and brass rules. Th: 
Theodore B. Starr advertisement reproduced here is an 
illustration of the possibilities of these materials. Ths 
advertisement is so arranged that the signature and the list 
of lines carried ‘by the store (set at the left in graceful 
italic) are kept standing all the time, while the copy in 
the large space can be changed from day to day as desired. 
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This is a very practical type of advertisement which shows 
up well on a newspaper page in spite of the fact that it 
measures only four inches in depth. A discussion of other 
types of double-column ads is given. 


Inexpensive 
Golices Gif ts 


Waicles You will find lovely, yet inex- 
Jeveley pensive gifts in our show cases 
Precious Sones to express your remembrance of 
SterlingSuser loved ones or friends: gifts that 
and Plate 5 

Suasienry will reveal your taste and at a 
Gifs most reasonable cost. Orders by 
letter given special attention. 

Write us. 


THeopore BSTARR he 


Established 1862 
Fifth Avenue at 47th Street and 4 Maiden Lane 


OFFICE BOYS—Potential salesmen 


_ THe Way To Seti Topay. By Fred E. Hyatt, 
President of The Keystone Watch Company. Sys- 


tem, Feb 1922, p. 164 (4575 words, illustrations, 
0 pp.) 

_ very office boy who enters the employ of the Keystone 
Company is a potential salesman. He represents the raw 
matertal from which are shaped the men who make up 
the sales machine. The entire sales force of the company, 
as at present constituted, including the general sales 
manager and all branch managers, is composed of former 
office boys. More than 100 salesmen and 15 buyers in the 
employ of the wholesale distribution are former office boys 
who were trained in the company. To make the list com- 
plete, the president himself is a former office boy and 
salesman. As a rule the company does not hire salesmen. 
This holds regardless of what their previous experience or 
record of achievement may have been. Simply because a 
man has successfully sold merchandise for a competitor 
does not imply that he can successfully sell for Keystone. 
Incidentally, salesmen are not discharged, except for dis- 
honesty. Incompetence is not a cause for discharge, al- 
though it precludes further advancement. All men are 
competent to a point; if they pass that point in the com- 
pany, get in beyond their depth, it is the fault of the 
company and not theirs. They are retained, if they care 
to stay, within their limitations. All office boys do not 
make good salesmen. The position is in itself not a qualifi- 
cation. But it has been found that a majority of the office 
boys, placed under the proper supervision and given the 
right perspective, learn more about salesmanship and 
human nature, and about the company—which is more 
essential—than all the graduates of collezes and salesman- 
ship schools that could be employed. 


PROFIT-SHARING—Compensation for salesmen 


PROFIT-SHARING PLAN FOR SALESMEN. By Ralph 
Butz. The Wholesaler in Stationery & Sundries, 
Jan 1922, p. 8 (2700 words, 2 pp.) 

A plan of compensating salesmen by a_ profit-sharing 
method has been in vogue among large wholesale and 
manufacturing concerns, The idea is that the traveling 
expenses of a salesman traveling in the city where the 
home office is located would be less than those of a man 
in the suburban territory; and the expenses of a man in 
the suburbs are lower than a man covering a long dis- 
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tance. . The salesmen are allowed a drawing account, vary- 
ing from $40 to $75 per week. The sales and profits of 
cach salesman are kept as accurately as possible on special 
order blanks and in a special sales book. It is agreed with 
the salesmen that the profit-sharing settlement is to be 
based on figures as rendered by the bookkeepeis. The 
profits are fgured on the cost of goods delivered at the 
warehouse, regulated by current market prices, without 
regard to actual cost, the salesmen having no profit of 
speculative contracts or gain from appreciation, and losing 
nothing through decline in market value. All allowances, 
cash discounts or deductions of any kind are deducted from 
gross profits. Each month, salesmen in the strictly city 
section are credited with 15 per cent of their gross profits; 
in the suburban section with 30 per cent of their gross 
profits; and all the salesmen in territory beyond that get 
40 per cent of their gross profits, which is the extreme 
limjt. Salesmen are permitted, if necessary to draw 
against a credit balance on the ‘books, but this is discour- 
aged as far as possible, because it is vetter for the sales- 
men to secure the extra remuneration at the end of the 
year in one lump sum. At the end of the year the ac- 
«counts are balanced, and all uncollectible accounts charged 
to profit and loss and deducted from gross profits. Each 
salesman must necessarily stand his share of the loss. 
The salesmen are not required to keep any expenses or to 
turn in any expense accounts. They pay out of their own 
pockets. In addition to the regular stipulated profit-shar- 
ing settlement, special prizes are offered to the men for 
each $1000 excess over $10,000 gross profits. 


DISTRICT FIVE 
P. B. RECORD 
MASTER SHEET AND REPORT 


For Agency Managers, District Office and Sales Department 
AGENCY ___Selt Lake City: 


FAGTORY COPY 


Combination 
SALESMAN___Arthur F. Johnson Operating Provincial and City Territor 


Year 1924 Show In sptcas balow number of diferent 
CATS TT ____—PB sated on nat' mumber ot calls made, 
sinenemeaai ee ee 


Burr. Foreign TNum-|Num-[Num] ys 
DISTRICT, BLOCK, ZONE Population} Machines|Machines, air, Fo ts a i 
OR TOWN in Use | in Use" | Users j | Dec. 
(Totals| for ht Res aes ney ist Prd i, cz Gene 
WEBER COUNTY 39,835 17 | 63 | 119/20 Pa eyl 7 | 7 (PATS 1H | 
Pe) hy Lath edi 
Clinton aad 
1st Prd 
Eden ae Prd 
Ewes RST Tat 
Zone No. 100 


cE Te PCT IS Pe TN DY 
2nd Prd +t +} ++ 
Ist Prd 

2nd Prol | 


PROSPECTS—Not missed under this plan 


Our Men Don’t Miss Many Prospects. By 
D. W. Saxe, District Manager, Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company. System, Feb 1922, p. 158 
(4375 words, illustration, forms reproduced here- 
with, 6 pp.) 

The agency managers and the salesmen of the Burroughs 
company are transferred or promoted without any 
let-up in activities, and without any loss of prospects 
because use is made of especially devised record forms. 
Briefly stated, the plan consists of: 1. Listing every busi- 
ness enterprise (B. E.) or possible buyer (P. B.) alpha- 
betically in the territory of each agency, on sheets, by 
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towns in places of less than 10,000 population, and by 
carefully laid-out zones in places of more than ‘10,000 
population. 2. A salesman’s report plan for which these 
P. B. record sheets are used as the basis. 3. A monthly 
recapitulation, giving a bird’s eye view of the number of 
salesman’s calls and sales which can be easily compared 
with the number of business enterprises and with the num- 
ber of users of the company’s and competitors’ machines 
in the territory, as shown on the same blank. 4. An 
assignment of zones or towns to salesmen based on the 


Returned to Salesman AGENCY COPY Received by Agency 


Date.8/9/2) P. B. RECORD Date__8/7/21_ 
Date Rewritten 8/8/21 __ Block No.4 

Agency _Salt Lake County __Salt Lake Town___Salt Lake 
Salesman_Ke‘Wilbiam Everette’ state___ Utah opulation 117,599 
Bounded Rae ett ie ee P. B.'s in Block _-50 

ee No.4 _______ DATE OF VISIT TO TOWN, BLOCK OR ZONE Quota 


be Hie I WE IS RR Sc 
wea [roai|voat avai faoet|aeaa] [|p fp PtP 
care [esl a7e [erea|rveo]v/es} | |. || 1 1 11 4 


MACHINE RECORD 
\ If Foreign Machine indicate make, serial number, price and date of 
FIRM NAME AND BUYER Business purchase—hand or electric. If not obtainable, estimate 
Machine Date *Date Calls oe 
sve | Mi | i el See 
Abrams Bros. & Co 373778 

ae AREER ter.” eee bead 


es Brewing Co 
| Otto Borchardt Mgr. a 
“lamercian Biscuit Co, 
C. D. Acerman, Acct =25 
Les30] 


'VAmos Hardware Co. 

Mr. McKay Aest Mgr. rave /19 
VaAndrews Furniture Co Cee red 

: Mea 7 aii ry 

Por EoD char Pearse 
VilBarnes Hdwe Co. 

cose a ere | | 

rc eeepc eo 


AILP B. Sheets Should Be Rewritten as of January 1st Each Year 


actual number of listed business enterprises. When going 
into a town, or zone, each salesman has before him sheets, 
listing the name of every business therein. Against each 
name is a record of the machine used, if any; what make; 

serial number; the date sold or placed on trial; the rating 
of the firm; the number of calls previously made on each 
firm; the name of the responsible executive; and memor- 
anda of any indication of interest in a device of the sort. 
The same sheets can be ruled for any kind of informa- 
tion that might be needed to ‘help sell something else. The 
plan thus outlined has led to intensive cultivation of terri- 
tory and record results obtained by salesmen, not only as 
unrelated individuals, but also in comparison with the ter- 
ritorial possibilites they control, It has accomplished re- 
apportionments of territories, mostly in the line of reduc- 
ing the boundries, without reducing the earning power of 
the salesmen. It has increased the working force where 
the number of salesmen that could be profitably employed 
had apparently reached the limit, and withal had served 
to increase the sales of the individual men by supplyinz 
active direction to their efforts. 


SALE COPY—Conditions of successful 


Tue Kinp or Sate Copy Tuat Brines REsuLTs. 
Men’s Wear, 25 Jan 1922, p. 83 (2100 words, ad- 
vertisements reproduced herewith, 2 pp.) 


The advertisements. shown here are given as suitable 
examples of the sort—copy and display—best fulfilling the 
present conditions of successful sale copy for the present 
season. The conditions are: 1. Sufficiently large space 
to dominate the attention of the public on both pages when 
the newspaper is open—and to attract the attention of ‘eyes 
two or three seats away in a street car. 2. Careful, 


a» 


-H. Holmes. 
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open use of white space, setting off the headlines, the prices 
and the text matter. 3. An informal, open, yet well de- 
signed layout that draws the eye, wearied of small news 
matter type, into the advertisement and down through the 
text, prices and description. 4. An informal headline, 
of short words and but a few of them, that promises the 
reader that it is worth while to explore the advertisement. 


)} A sale of the best | 


iy “pe of Hart Schaffner 
farx wholesale surplus 


'75 '80 '8S ‘65 ‘75 '80 
Hart Schaffner & Marx — Hart Schaffner & Marx 
overcoats, motorcosts, finest si ik” oe ned sults: 
ulsters; the finest foreign rich imported Hudders- 
wd American woolens field worsteds; al! styles 


The pick of Hart Schaffner @ Marx} | | 50 50 


wholesale surplus stocks 
- 45 ‘50 45 50 
f resubmit rh cpr ora MLR overcoat, ulstee MLR worsted suits in all 
[ay These iahrnfysd frl to choos from big, burly ones: the best models; they're 


of bright, 
fleecy plaid bec back woolens, wonderful values for you 


Wg 5 
pr se 25, 89,85 165575 "80 i 335 35 


haffner & Marx overcoats Hart Schaffner & Marx silk lined suits 
$ $5 


ied AATCC: wi RECON, 


2 : 35 "40 
4 Hart Schaffrier & Marx boys’ 
"45 ‘50 4 sults; boys’ and girls’ overcoats 
MLR wotsted suits; tho best srylee «MLR bright plaid back overcoats 4 125 
$ $ | 


195 140 bey ort Saliva & Masry rule, bry ond giv” mverewa F25, 


Maurice L Rothschild 


Ricktes seed iter wade |) wy SBR BM See 


Maurice L Rothschild 


pssee Coreer bones al Bret 
A UAT ADM IPE 


5. “You” copy that is void of self-praise or blatant boast 
-—simple, straight, modest copy which states the facts and 
stops, taking it for granted that the reader has intelligence 
enough to weigh the statements and find the sincerity in 
them. 6. OCopy that has color in the words—copy that, 
almost without you knowing it, creates the feeling of 
warmth and quality and value and worthwhileness—capped 
at the top modestly, with the assurance that your satisfac- 
tion must be assured, that it is zuaranteed to be assured. 
7. (Nothing involved or complex or shard to get at—you 
simply tumble into these advertisements and stay there 
until finished and it seems but a second. 8. The rela- 
tionship of former prices to the special price is established. 


SALESMANSHIP—Getting the “not interested” 

“Not INTERESTED.” Marketing (Toronto), 15 Jan 
1922, p. 94 (150 words, I p.) 

A salesman of advertising souvenirs recently called upon 
a large shoe manufacturer. Before seeing the buyer he 
had to send in his card by a boy. In half a minute, the 
boy returned with the card marked “not interested.” The 
salesman wrote on the back of the card “What will you 
have at your booth at the next shoe retailer’s convention 
that will make the people stop and look at your display?” 
Then he asked the boy to take the card back to the buyer. 
In another moment the boy was back saying, “Step this 
way, please.” The salesman got an interview, presented 
his plan, and came away with an order. The plan was 
one he intended to present, but would have left without 
an opportunity if he had not put his proposition in terms 
that would interest the buyer. 


SALESMANSHIP—Personality in (Book) 

PERSONALITY AND SALESMANSHIP. By Arthur 
Published by the South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 1920 (x, 254 pp., 
5 x 7 in., index, $1.20) 

This work deals with the analysis, self-development and 
certain uses of personality, and with those principles of 
salesmanship which are capable of general application in 
the selling of goods and services. The principal divisions 
are The Trend of Business, Getting Into Business, The 
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Self-Development of Personality, Buying, Selling and Ad- 
vertising. The first of these is discussed because some of 
the fundamental ideas of business are rapidly changing, and 
he who is preparing for any line of business should be 
familiar with the general trend. The second is of value 
to those who will soon wish to advance in the business in 
which they are now engaged. The impcrtance of the 
development of right personality by the self is evidenced 
by the increasing emphasis that is given to the subject in 
business literature. Buying and selling are parts of the same 
unit, a business transaction, and a knowledge of the one 
is supplemented by knowledge of the other. A‘dvertising, 
a part of selling, is treated in outline only. The treatment, 
however, is sufficient to show the field to those to whom it 
may be especially attractive, to develop ability in the simpler 
forms of advertising, and to enable those who may become 
salesmen to take an intelligent interest in what is advertised 
concerning their goods. In the section on salesmanship, 
many of the principles and methods presented are merely 
those that have long been used more or less consciouslv bv 
successful salesmen. It is onlv in recent years, however, 
that these principles and methods have been organized, that 
they have been made a part of the science of selling. The 
modern demand for efficiency has caused salesmanship to he 
analyzed and reorganized. Certain ideas and practices that 
were formerly considered good or necessary have been dis- 
carded. and new, strong, well-based ideas and methods have 
taken their place. 


(As a part of the service rendered, this hook will he 
sent to the subscriber as a to-dav loan with no charge 
or sold to him at a 10 per cent discount from the puh- 
lisher’s price.) 


SAMPLING—Plans that save money 
SAMPLING PLANS THAT SAVE Money. System, 
Feh 1922, p. 160 (250 words, illustrations, 2 pp.) 


The cost of carrying poorly arranged samples—whether 
in excess baggage charges or in lost sales—may ibe the 
difference between profit and loss in these days of less 

margins and more competition. Photographs alone mav 
not take the place of samples, but photographs with 
swatches of the goods are used by the Louis Stix Com- 
pany to show its ready-to-wear line. Using cards for shirt 
samples, one concern gets a large line carried in a small 
case. Loose-leaf catalog pages are reprinted as needed and 
mailed weekly to the salesmen with bulletins. With the 
equipment of the Perkins Dry Goods Company, samples 
may be displayed in a small space or arranged to fill a 
sample room. Six 6-leaf accordion folders weighing in all 
about 10 pounds now display the complete lace and em- 
broidery line of Finch, Van Slyck and McConville. The 
six leaves show from go to 100:samples, which are always 
in sight. Salesmen of the Walter M. Lownev Companv 
carry folders with covers of the different candv boxes for 
the buyer to look over. Sales come more easily with the 
complete line of covers spread out to tempt the buyer. 
Sample sorting bins and wranpin> and checking tables are 
all growped at ‘M. E. Smith Company. The trays are 
alphabetically arranged conveniently neor the trunk storage. 
Salesmen of the International Silver Company can easily 
carry samples of the flat ware. For dinner sets and other 
hallow ware, handsome books are issued, showing: each 
pattern complete. ’ 


SELF ANALYSIS—Aid in management of salesmen 

WHuat’s THE Best Way To “MAKE” SALESMEN ? 
By Darby A. Day, Manager, Chicago Agency, Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. . System, Feb 1922, 
p. 148 (5125 words, illustration, form reproduced 
herewith, 5 pp.) 


The trouble with most of the salesmen, as this company 
sees it, has not been that they had some shortcoming that 
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could not be overcome. In‘ some of the mest difficult cases, 
it has been only that they thought the shortcoming cou.d 
not be overcome. And often it has been that they had no 
definite idea what their shortcomings were—or strong points 
either. To help them find out, use is made of a self- 
analysis card. It is surprising to note the difference be- 
tween the way the men grade themselves, and the way they 
appear to the company. The card lists a number of qualities 
important to a salesman, like closing power, personal ap- 
pearance, industry, and the like. A man who dresses well 
will usually grade himself lower on personal appearance 
than one who does not. The very fact of a man’s untidi- 


ness seems to imply the lack of an acute sense on that point. 
When the men are confronted with the facts in the case, 
so that they see what the trouble is, and are enabled to see 
it without too much discouragement, generally it begins to 
disappear. The disappearance can be greatly helped along 
iby the management. There is a natural spontaneity of 
which every normal man is capable that serves better when 
a man becomes unproductive, when he quits thinking up 
in advance the precise words with which he was going to 
approach the prospect. And it is the release of that spon- 
taneity, rather than the teaching of any standardized 
methods, that has. been found most profitable in directing 
the training. Among the ways of limbering up this spon- 
taneous thinking power, which the company suggests, is that 
of the reading of editorials in a newspaper. The men are 
urged to sum up the point of the editorial in a short, quick 
sentence the moment they are through. Thev are told to 
pick out an editorial that they don’t quite agree with, and 
then stm up their objection in the same way. And then 
they are asked to consider the object the writer of the 
editorial was trying to serve with it, and then see if thev 
could not have stated to him, in another of those short 
crisp sentences, how he might have served it better. 


SUGGESTION-—Selling by 

SELLING BY SUGGESTION. Business (Published 
by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, De- 
troit, Mich.), Feb 1922, p. 18 (350 words, I p.) 


In former years the impression was created, on entering 
a ten-cent store, that clerks stand behind the counters 
merely to “wait on,’ to wrap the articles and to make 
change. But those things have changed now. Special at- 
tention has been directed to the instruction of clerks in 
salesmanship—particularly in the art of suggesting good; 
to customers. Each store of S. S. Kresge Company is 
arranged, of course, in such a way that merchandise will 
suggest itself, and sell itself most readily. The few show 
cases in the store stand at the entrance, not only to sell 
goods, but also to make the entrance more attractive—to 
invite purchasers. Goods possessing strong pulling power, 
such as cooking utensils and dishes, are in the rear of the 
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store. Passing down the aisle to reach them, patrons are 
noticing other articles. To the suggestion embodied in the 
goods themselves, the suggestion that comes from the sales- 
person is added. A systematic teaching of suggestions is 
continued. For example, a man enters the store and buys 
a pair of hinges. “Now won’t you need some screws to 
go with these?” the salesgirl may ask. Yes, the man will 
need screws, and he buys them. “Perhaps you will want 
a padlock,” may be the next suggestion. He hadn’t thought 
of a padlock, but he buys one. Finally, the man who 
entered the store to buy a pair of hinges leaves with not 
only the hinges, but with other articles, the need of which 
had never occurred to him. 


TALKING POINTS—Obtained from customers 
For Goop TaLxine Points. System, Feb 1922, 
p. 184 (300 words, 2 pp.) 


The owner of a bookstore in a ‘Massachusetts city is a 
firm believer in good advertising and believes further that 
he can obtain good material from his customers. Every 
three months he offers a half-dozen prizes of money and 
books to his customers for the best statement regarding the 
value of the books they are reading. The works to be 
covered are limited to those of ten writers whose books 
form the bulk of the fiction sales in his store. When a new 
book by one of the authors is announced, the book dealer 
has some fresh selling point to unload and few are the 
readers that can resist the various attractions that they are 
assured may be found in the works of these authors. 


WINDOW DISPLAY—Faceless and waxless 
mannequin 
FACELESS AND WaAxLess MANNEQUIN DEVISED 
FOR STORE Displays BY GERMAN SCULPTOR. 
Women’s Wear, 24 Dec 1921, p. 25 (500 words, 
illustration reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 


A German sculptor has devised a new faceless and 
waxless mannequin, prompted by the belief that too much 
of the attention of the prospective window buyer is being 
absorbed by the “stupid and lifeless wax faces and 


figures,” rather than the wearing apparel which they dis- 
play. It has been the feeling in the past that the effect 
of many dresses was lost and many models could not be 
shown, because they did not fit the mannequins. In this 
new type, instead of a stiff and lifeless figure face, there 
are a few artistic lines suggesting face and head. This 
head structure, however, is detachable, having a headless, 
but very impressive mannequin. The lower arms can 
also be removed, permitting the display man to make his 
own variety with a very few mannequins. 


Books are loaned 10 days, or purchased and sent to subscriber at 10% discount 
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ADS—With news stories 


News Stories 1N Avs. Dry Goods Economist, 
28 Jan 1922, p. 21 (125 words, I p.) 

The Rorabaugh-Wiley Dry Goods Co., of Hutchinson, 
Kan., employs a novel idea to liven up its advertisements. 
In every ad, prominently displayed, is an interesting news 
story designed to interest Hutchinson folks. One story 
dealt with house robberies which had been rather frequent 
and so a hook-up with the present was obtained. The 
story was headed “Robberies Were Unusual 20 Years Ago 
in 1899.” Another story was labeled “There were 35 
Fires in Hutchinson in 1899.” The story went on to tell 
of a spectacular fire which occurred at that time and how 
with the present modernly equipped fire department, such 
a catastrophe could hardly occur again. This idea ought 
to look promising to those seeking new material for store 
ads. 


AGENCY—Legal relations with clients 


THe Acency’s LrecaL RELATIONS wiTH ITs 
Currents. By Floyd Y. Keeler. Printers’ Ink, 12 
Jan 1922, p. 33 (3275 words, forms, contracts, 


5 pp-) 

With the broad legal principle of the advertising busi- 
ness established by the law, known as the “Printers’ Ink 
Model Statute,” it is possible to turn to the various other 
legal phases affected by the relation of the agency to a 
client and the issuance of contracts. The step by step 
procedure arranged for convenient reading is something as 
follows: 1. Letter to client outlining. 2. Schedule of inser- 
tions approved by client. 3. Issuance of contracts to pub- 
lishers. (a) Confirmation to client. 4. Issuance of Produc- 
tion Contracts. (a) Estimate submitted to clients. (b) 
Contract to artist or art service. (1) Model release. (c) 
Contract orders to engravers, electrotypers, printers and 
for general purchases. 

The letter of terms sent to the client and acknowledged 
by him should cover these salient points: 1. An acknowl- 
edgment of the agent’s appointment to act as the client’s 
advertising agent. 2. How the client is to be billed—on 
what basis and exactly what compensation will accrue to 
the agent for his services. 3. That a service fee will be 
added to cover overhead cost in selecting processes, order- 
ing, supervising the making and billing of mats. cuts art 
work, printed matter, etc. 4. That the client will protect 
his advertising agent for any commitments which the agent 
may make for his account, including publishers short rate 
charges. 5. That thirty days’ notice is to be given when 
the client wishes to cancel the appointment of his adver- 
tising agent and cease advertising or else appoint another 
agent. 
rottoatte this simple letter, a schedule of insertions 
should be made out, covering the entire list of publi- 
cations to be used and then should be accepted in writing 
by the client, either bv endorsement on the schedule itself 
or else by letter specifically confirming the insertions as 
scheduled and referring to the total stm to be spent in 
advertising. Printed in red at the top of this schedule of 
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insertion sheet in order to avoid any misunderstanding 
there should ‘be a sentence to this effect: 


An additional charge will be made for drawings, en- 
gravings and electrotypes. 

At the bottom of the sheet, the following paragraphs 
should be either printed or written in: 

In the event of failure to complete a contract for the total space 
ordered by you herein, it is agreed that you will pay (on account 
of the publisher) for all space actually used, at the rate earned 
as per publishers’ rate card in effect when contract is issued. 

The above rates subject to such increases as may be announced 
by publishers prior to acceptance of contracts by them. 

The contracts or space orders issued to publishers should 
be in the simplest form possible and should cover: I. 
Name of publisher. 2, Name of advertiser. 3. Rate (line 
or page). 4. Issue or edition. 5. Position. 6. Copy must not 
be repeated without written instructions. 7. Change of copy 
and cancellation privilege. 8. Definition of short rate and 
provision that short rate bills must be rendered by the pub- 
lisher within a reasonable time after cancellation. 9. 
request for an A.B.C. audit. 10, Furnishing of checking 
copies to advertiser and agent. 

After the issuance of the space order or contracts, a 
confirmation sheet should be sent to the client, listing all 
space orders or contracts. Printed in black at the top of 
the sheet should appear the following: 


Contract Nore. fi. 83 
. New York... ...cssseeesees LQ" 
Dear Sirs: In accordance with your instructions, we have con- 
tracted for your account the following: 
Just below in red a sentence, similar to the one quoted 
here, is necessary: 


In the event of failure to compiete a contract it is understood that 
you are to pay for the space actually used at the rate earned. 
Should the contract as reported not be satisfactory, you will please 
advise at once. 

A postal card with a printed form of acceptance should 
be sent to the publisher with each space order or contract 
issued. Along with the art contract goes a model release. 


CAMPAIGN—Establishes co-operation between dealer 
and local workers 


WHEN EDUCATING THE CONSUMER IMPERILS THE 
SERVICE OF THE Locat Contractor. By V. D. 
Clausen. Printers’ Ink, 19 Jan 1922, p. 53 (1400 
words, advertisement, 3 pp.) 


A scheme of showing householdershow to do their own 
decorating, which was a part of a campaign conducted 
by DeVoe & Reynolds Co., would seem on its face to be 
a plan of promoting only the retail sales of paint, and for 
taking the “legitimate” business away from the profes- 
sional painter and decorator. In actual practice such is 
not entirely the case, and in this difference between the 
theoretical and actual effect of the demonstration of the 
company’s Mottletone System was found the means of win- a 
ning over the painters, not only to passive acquiescence, 
but to active participation in the campaign as well. The 
DeVoe salesmen were provided with a set of instructions 
explaining the best method of presenting the. story to 
dealers and painters. The first step was to explain to the 
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dealers the increased volume of business that would result 
from an exploitation of “Mottletoneing’. The salesmen 
accomplished this by calculating the number of square 
feet in the average home that could be decorated in this 
manner and multiplying this by the number of houses in 
the dealer’s zone. Next, the representative pointed out 
the larger percentage of profit on the sale of Velour Finish 
than on the sale of housepaint, oil, lead, turpentine, or any 
other heavy merchandise. This argument was strengthened 
by arousing the dealer’s interest through a demonstration 
of “Mottletoneing” performed by the salesman. The store 
owner and two or three of his sales clerks were also 
invited to try their hands at demonstration. The advertis- 
ing plan, which involved no expense to the retailer, other 
than the paying for one newspaper insertion, embraced two 
“Business Getter” letters over the local store’s signature 
to a list of their customers and prospects; four “teaser” 
and announcement newspaper advertisements ; a supply of 
gummed package stickers carrying the same sets of post- 
cards, 150 of each, to a selected list of customers, and 
finally a mailing, under two-cent postage, of an attrac- 
tively printed invitation to attend the demonstration. 


CAMPAIGN —Successful civic 
Kansas City’s “Do You KNow’” CAMPAIGN. 


Judicious Advertising, Jan 1922, p. 30 (1650 words, 
cuts, one reproduced herewith, 3 pp.) 


One of the many unusual features of the Kansas City 
‘Do You Know” campaign was a unique style of copy. 
‘A series of thirty-five advertisements setting forth thirty- 
five separate and distinct achievements of the city, each 
two columns wide by about 3% inches in depth. were pre- 
pared, all in the same style of script shown in the cut. 
They appeared daily from August 11th to September roth, 
inclusive, Sundays omitted, in 117 leading daily news- 
papers of the United States, selected to reach those com- 
munities where business interests might be looking for a 
desirable new location, or a locality for a branch. In 
each case full position was ordered and in many cases 
a special page was designated—the object being to so 
place the copy each day that a decided impression would 
be created. Aside from the newspaper publicity, the “Do 
You Know” idea was carried out by merchants and various 
organizations in many distinctive ways. 


AT You know 
15 million dollars am 
Cite Laat yor? 


CATALOGUE—Allotment of space in 

How to Do Mart-Orper ADVERTISING. By 
Verneur Edmund Pratt. The Mailbag, Jan 1922, 
p. 297 (3025 words, illustrations, chart, advertise- 
ments, one reproduced herewith, 10 pp.) 

After the first issue of the catalogue of the company, 
distributing many products, gummed stickers were applied 
to each item, upon which have beén entered the gross sales 
for the month for each number, with the total sales from 
the page at the top, as shown in the accompanying’ illus- 
tration. Figures are now at hand to show which depart- 
ment and which pages made the best showing; which will 
be the basis of alloting the amount of space “in catalogues 
to follow. If left to the buyers or department heads, each 
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would doubtless wish the lion’s share, each calling atten- 
tion to the importance of his department and his mer- 
chandise. The only fair way to allot the space is to use 
the method of the department stores in dividing up their 
show window and newspaper advertising space among 
departments, i. e., give each department a percentage of the 
whole number of pages that the department’s gross sales 


are to the total gross sales from the catalogue. One ex- 
ample will suffice to indicate how this works in practice. 
The 100-page catalogue did $80,000 or $800 average per 
page. The particular page shown here had a yield ot 
$1,000 or 25 per cent above the average. $600 of the volume 
was done on one item—a child’s blackboard. That one 
item did 75 per cent as much as the average page. Accord- 
ingly, in the next issue of the catalogue this blackboard 
will get 75 per cent of a page, “not because we just hap- 
pened to have a cut that size that we got from the manu- 
facturer,’ but because it is a case of “picking the lve 
ones.” And if in the next catalogue that item shows $1200 
sales and the pages average $1300, it will receive almost 


15 Car-loads 


of De Laval 


matter 9 
matter 


CHARTS—Help salesmen know the advertising 

THESE CHarts Herp SALESMEN ExpLarIn Ap- 
VERTISING TO DEALERS. By Roland Cole. Printers’ 
Ink Monthly, Feb 1922, p. 19 (1350 words, charts, 
one reproduced herewith, 2 pp.) 


_ When a salesman complains that his firm’s advertising 
is something shy of one hundred per cent, the first thing to 


\ 
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be done is to ask the salesman to describe it. If he fails in 
any particular or describes it in a poverty-striken language 
it is mo wonder that he does not believe in it or does not 
understand it. But why does he not? Usually this ques- 
tion can be answered, because it was not described to him 
in tenms that he could understand or pass along to others. 
But put in his hands the picture of a freight train with 
fifteen cars and tell him that fifteen carloads of advertis- 
ing literature, calendars, signs and the like were distributed 
to customers and prospects last year and he has something 
that will go off under a dealer just as effectively as it went 
off under him when he first saw it. This is what the 
DeLaval Separator Company did when it undertook to 
present its advertising campaign. A series of ten charts 
was prepared, the style and make-up of which can be seen 
from the chart shown in this article. The charts covered 
a bird’s eye view of all the company’s advertising activi- 
ties; advertising in the farm papers showing relative 
amounts for a year by all companies in the field; the total 
number of advertisements that appeared in 1921; com- 
parison of repeating messages by word of mouth or mail- 
ing them under one-cent postage; if a sale averages three 
calls, selling without the aid of advertising would take 
three times as long as it would with it; reduction of 
selling time by national, one-third, local advertising another 
one-third, leaving one-third for personal salesmanship ; 
sales representing as a stool having three legs; national 
advertising, local advertising, personal salesmanship; money 
lost when dealer does not follow up and complete the sale; 
the freight train mentioned above; and volume of one 
year’s issue of the company’s house magazine represented 
as a pile three times higher than the Woolworth Building. 


COMPENSATION—For salesmen in riper years 

PROVIDING FOR THE SALESMAN IN His OLp AGE. 
By Albert E. Haase. Printers’ Ink, 12 Jan 1922, 
p. 85 (1800 words, 3 pp.) 

The New York Life Insurance Company has met with 
much success in the operation of a scientific salesman’s 
compensation system, which provides for his well-being in 
the days of lengthening shadows. Any agent of the com- 
pany in good and regular standing, and whio is devoting, 
and will agree to devote, his whole time to the business, 
is eligible to apply for membership in Nylic (under which 
the system works), which for convenience may be de- 
scribed as a club or order having different degrees of 
membership. These degrees are: First—Freshman (five 
years of membership) ; Second—First Degree (five years 
of membership); Third—Second Degree (five years of 
membership) ; Fourth—Third Degree (five years of mem- 
bership) ; and Fifth—Senior (life membership under rules). 
Different emblems, worn by members, are used to indi- 
cate membership in the various degrees. The agent be- 
comes a member upon complying with all of the rules 
of Nylic, and by producing at least $50,000 of business, 
under these rules, every year. Having become a mem- 
ber, he no longer receives renewal commissions for nine 
years: In place thereof, he receives a single renewal com- 
mission on the second premium, and a scientifically deter- 
mined compensation, the main feature of which is a pen- 
sion twenty years from the date of entry, the amount of 
which pension is proportionate to the amount of business 
cbtained under Nylic rules during the twenty years of 
his membership, and the lesser feature of which is in 
the form of monthly payments, which begin in the third 
year and continue to the end of the Nylic period. At 
the beginning of the third year, on the business produced 
during the first year, which business is still in force at 
the end of the second year, a small monthly payment is 
made to the agent. During the fourth year he receives 
a small monthly payment based on the business produced 
during the second year, which is in force at the end of 
the fourth year. Beginning with the sixth year, the same 
procedure is followed, but a five-year period elapses, the 
sixth year’s income being based on the business produced 
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the first year, which was in force at the end of the fifth 
year. This five-year basis continues throughout the bal- 
ance of the twenty years. ‘Each five-year period, how- 
ever, the amount payable upon each $1000 of business is 
increased, so that the agent receives an increasing income 
for his continuous, faithful service to the company. When 
the agent becomes a Senior Nylic he may retire from 
the service of the company, should be so desire, knowing 
that for the rest of his days he will enjoy a fixed and, 
sure monthly income that has been determined by the 
amount of work he has done under prescribed rules for 
twenty years. There is only jone provision he must ob- 
serve: He cannot enter the service of another life insur- 
ance company and continue to receive Nylic benefits from 
the New York Life Insurance Company. Should a mem- 
ber in good and regular standing in the First, Second or 
Third Degree, or Senior Nylic die, the company will pay, 
for a period of six months, to the beneficiary or to the 
estate, of that Nylic whatever monthly income on account 
of Nylic the deceased may have been drawing at the time 
of his death. Provision is also made under this system 
for any member who becomes physically incapacitated for 
work of any kind, during any period of his membership 
as a drawing Nylic. 


COPY—Reproduced in white on the ground 
FRENCH ADVERTISERS SAY IT wiTH WHITEWASH. 
Printers’ Ink, 12 Jan 1922, p. 142 (75 words, 1 p.) 


Advertising copy reproduced in white on the ground 
by a new process is attracting attention in France. A 
machine is pushed over the ground like a lawn-mower 
and large, clear letters are printed with a pulverized pow- 
der, mixed with water. The device will print on wood, 
stone, bitumen, asphalt and cloth, in addition to earth, 
and the copy it produces may be walked upon for some 
time before becoming obliterated. Parisian advertisers are 
using the process to advertise expositions and shows. 


CORPORATE NAME-—Courts protect 
TRADE NAME—UNFAIR CoMPETITION. The Fed- 
eral Reporter, 12 Jan 1922, p. 59 (650 words, 3 pp.) 


Where a New Jersey corporation, known as the Hudson 
Tire Company, had, either by itself or its predecessors, 
for over ten years, manufactured tires and cords and spent 
about $4000 a year in advertising, another corporation which 
was not organized until April, 1920, will be enjoined firrom 
manufacturing, selling or dealing in rubber tires in con- 
junction with the word “Hudson,” it appearing that the 
word “Hudson” as applying to tires and cords has ob- 
tained a secondary meaning referable to the complainant’s 
merchandise, and the fact that the defendant has secured 
and filed a certificate of incorporation, bearing that name 
in the State of New York will not authorize it to use this 
name in conjunction with such merchandise. The fore- 
going was held in:the case of the Hudson Tire Co., Inc., 
v. Hudson Tire and Rubber Corperation. 


COST TABLE—Boosts store sales 
StorE Boosts GENERAL SALES BY INSTALLING 
“Cost Tasres.” Atlantic Coast Merchant, 21 Jan 


1922, p. 65 (375 words, I p.) 

Some time ago Lowenherz Brothers of Columbus, Ga., 
inaugurated what is termed a “cost table’ and are obtain- 
ing good results from the plan. Every Tuesday and 
Friday some special article is taken from the regular stock, 
usually retailing at $1 to $1.50, and placed on the “cost 
table” for sale during that particular day at the actual 
wholesale cost. On the day before, announcement 
of the article selected for the “cost table’ appears in the 
advertising. While this kind of a sale results in itself 
a monetary loss, experience has shown that it attracts peo- 
ple ta other counters with resulting purchases. 
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CUSTOMERS—Types of 

Types oF Customers. By William Pidgeon, Jr. 
Pamphlet (44 pp., 4 x 8 in., paper cover, illustra- 
tions, 25 cents) Published by the Retail Training 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., 1922 


This little pamphlet will be of value to salespersons in 
the retail stores especially. In easy language the writer 
describes the various kinds of customers and tells how 
to deal with them. The types described are: The know-it- 
all, noisy; bargain hunter; silent, mum; unreasonable; 
ignorant, poor, unfortunate; strong-minded; young and 
old; one who insults; undecided, “don’t know;” fussy, com- 
plaining; one with an advising friend; good-natured. 


DEMONSTRATION—By cross-section sample 

THE CROSS-SECTION SAMPLE AS A SELF-DEMON- 
sTRATOR, Printers’ Ink Monthly, Feb 1922, p. 30 
(250 words, illustration, I p.) 

The Duro Company, East Orange, N. J., had in mind 
that blueprints and similar technical pictorial methods of 
explaining an article’s construction hold no great interest 
in the lay mind when it recently had prepared a number 
of cut-away Duro Spark Plugs. These make possible a 
quick understanding of the plug’s construction. The idea 
gives the dealer an opportunity to demonstrate to his own 
Satisfaction the value of the article at his leisure. ‘Once 
the sample is in the dealer’s hands, the natural tendency 
to “monkey” around with something of this sort may 
be counted on to insure a selif-demonstration. 


DIRECT-MAIL—Inexpensive piece of 

AN INEXPENSIVE PIEcE OF DirEcTt-Mait—ANp 
Goop. Postage, Jan 1922, p. 41 (150 words, illus- 
trations reproduced herewith, I p.) 


FIG. 1 


Take a piece of post card stock, 614 x 5% in., as shown in 
Figure 1. Cut out the upper right corner marked “A,” 


Let us send you informatidn about 
the first mortgage bonds of a cor~ 
poration that we have financed 
since its inception--rhose stock 
last year paid 14% in dividends, 
and whose first mortgage bonds, 
through, their Participating feature, 


yielded 13%. 


Earnings for current year the best 
inits history. Attached card 
mailed will bring full details. 


HELLWIG & REUITER 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
25 Broad Street 
New York City 


144x3% in. Perforate on the center as indicated, Fold 
B over to C and there is space for a short sales talk and 
a return mailing card. Figure 2 illustrates the piece 
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as used by Hellwig & Reutter, New York (City. It is 
direct-mailed in an envelope, first-class, with a two-cent 


To answer your query-- 
WHAT IS A PARTICIPATING 
FIRST MORTGAGE BOND? 


It fs similar to any other first 
mortgage bond in its regular pay~ 
ment of interest, but in addition 
owners of such a first mortgage 
bond participate in the profits of 
the company without the risk incurred 
by stockholders. For example, last 
year, in addition to their regular 
interest yield of 7%, bondholders 
of the corporation we refer to re= 
ceived a participating dividend of 
6%, making a yield of 13% on every 
$100 invested. 


HELLWIG & REUTTER 
25 Broad Street 
New York City 


FIG, 3 


stamp. While Figure 2 represents the piece folded, Figure 
3 presents it lifted up. The ireverse side of the card 
looks like Figure 4. 
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Let us send you information about 
the first mortgage bonds of a cor- 
poration that we have financed 
since its inception--whose stock 
last year paid 14% in dividends, 
and whose first mortgage bonds, 
through their Participating feature, 
yielded 13%. 

Earnings for current year the best 
inits history. Attached card 
mailed will bring full details. 


HELLWIG & REUTTER 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
25 Broad Street 
New York City 


FIG. 4 
(Cuts courtesy of Postage) 


DISTRIBUTION—Channels for electric irons 

CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION FOR ELEcTRIC IRONS. 
Journal of Electricity and Western Industry, 1 Jan 
1922, p. 4 (400 words, 2 pp.) 


Electrical retail establishments sold 58.5 per cent of the 
electric irons produced by seven manufacturers during 1921. 
This is a slightly less proportion than during the previous 
year, when 59.9 per cent were distributed through this 
channel. Irons sold by the hardware trade decreased even 
more markedly, both in percentage and number, I921 figures 
accounting for 18.4 per cent of the output through this 
channel. House-furnishing and department stores increased 
somewhat as agencies for this product, sales increasing 
from 10.7 per cent in 1920 to 9.8 per cent in 1921. These 
figures are significant of conditions as indicating the grow- 
ing importance of the department store as a factor in retail 
distribution. 


Figures for six months of 1921 are as follows: 
‘Through House- 


Distributed Furnishing 
Through Through and 
Company Electrical Hardware Department Miscell. Total 
Trade Trade Stores Channels Production 
A 2,500 2,500 5,000 . 2,500 12,500 


B 15,000 30,000 7,500 7,500 60,000 
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Through House- 


Distributed Furnishings 
Through Through and 
Company Electrical Hardware Department Miscell. Total 

Trade Trade Stores Channels Production 

‘ 76,000 1,000 1,000 800 80,000 

E 60,000 20,000 5,000 i) .'44 85,000 

I 25,000 1,500 14,000 5,000 45,500 

G 25,000 15,000 12,000 12,000 64,000 

H 87,000 21,000 21,000 21,000 150,000 
Seven ‘ 

Companies 290,500 91,000 66,100 48,800 497,000 
Percent- 

ages 58.57% 18.4% 13.39% 9.8% 100% 


DISTRIBUTION—Channels that are overlooked 


GETTING AN INSIDE TRACK ON OVERLOOKED Di1s- 
TRIBUTING CHANNELS. By John Allen Murphy. 
Printers Ink, 12 Jan 1922, p. 3 (4050 words, 8 pp.) 

The Royal Baking Powder Company is so appreciative 
of the value of new outlets that many years ago 1t insiaileu 
a man in the advertising department, whose speciai duty 
it was to look tor new business. Particularly was it tuis 
man’s job not only to consider, but also to tind new auver- 
tising mediums, te kept his eye peeled for new oil, mining, 
lumbering and agricultural developments. But how did he 
get it? A town scarcely gets out of its swaddling clothes 
before a newspaper is started. The Royal Baking Powder 
Company got its advertising into the newspapers as soon 
as it discovered their existence—sometimes in the first issue. 
The new medium scout kept in touch with the postmaste:s 
in these new developments so as to be appraised oi the 
launching of a newspaper. The scout also watcheu the 
second class entries in Washington. Some other examples 
of this kind of intensive distribution are given. 


DISTRIBUTION—New co-operative method of 
NEw Co-oPpERATIVE METHOD ANNOUNCED. Jour- 
nal of Electricity and Western Industry, 1 Jan 1922, 


Pp. 7 (350 words, I p.) 

Considerable importance is attached to the arrangement 
announced by Hunt Bros, Packing Co., of San Francisco, 
by which this firm is provided a steady and satisfactory 
supply of raw material. The company has made a con- 
tract with the Fruit Growers of Calitornia, Inc., of San 
Jose, whereby the latter agrees to furnish, for canning pur- 
poses, a stipulated amount of fruit and vegetables each year 
in the various varieties in which the members are con- 
cerned. Hunt Bros. Packing Co. will pack and sell the 
fruits grown by the members of this co-operative organi- 
zation, handling the tonnage delivered on a co-operative 
basis, and returning to the growers their share of the pro- 
ceeds. This arrangement, while providing the canning com- 
pany with a satisfactory supply of fruits and vegetables, 
insures the growers an outlet for their product and their 
proper proportion of the proceeds. 


INFORMATION—Veritable mine of 
INTERNATIONAL YEAR BooK NUMBER 1921-1922 
OF THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 28 Jan 1922 


The Year Book is a veritable mine of information of very 
great value to any who are in the business of, or do business 
with, newspapers. Some of the features included are: 
executives of newspapers of the United States; executives 
of daily newspapers of Canada; executives of United 
States trade daily newspapers; directory of Washington 
newspaper correspondents; Parliamentary press gallery, 
Canada; foreign correspondents in the United States; New 
York correspondents of out-of-town daily newspapers ; press 
gallery, League of Nations; Directory of merchandising 
papers; schools of journalism; newspaper changes of owner- 
ship; circulations and advertising rates of 2,028 United 
States English language dailies, with circulations and rates; 
daily newspapers of Canada, with rates and circulations; 
newspaper lineage, 23 chief cities, 1914-1921; printing 
schools teaching machine composition in the United States 
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and Canada; city, country, suburban, bulk, net paid and 
unpaid as shown by A. B. C. reports; advertising agencies 
and their space buyers; daily newspapers having special 
advertising representatives; directory of special newspaper 
representatives; advertising agencies of great Britain; 
British newspapers’ circulation and rates; legislation ot 
1921; some co-operative advertising campaigns during 1921; 
leading newspapers of foreign countries. 


LETTER—With a new idea 

A Goop LetrErR—WitTH a New Inga. Postage, 
Jan 1922, p. 40 (500 words, letter reproduced here- 
with, I p.) 

Doubtless the following letter had considerable to con- 
tribute to the success of a campaign conducted ‘by the Little 
Leather Library Corporation. 

Dear Friend: 

You don’t know me from Adam, but I have been told that you are 
a book-lover, that you have bought good books in the past, and 
that apparently you like to have them around you. 

If this is so, you are unquestionably a person of taste and judg- 
ment, and you know what good books should sell for—you are able 
to measure not only their cultural value, but their intrinsic worth 
in dollars and cents. 

What, then do you think a library of thirty of the world’s master- 
pieces, bound in a rich and) beautiful cover like the sample enclosed, 
should sell for? 

How much, in other words, would you personally be willing to 
pay for thirty such books, each one complete, each one an acknowl- 
edged masterpiece? t 

Keep in mind that volumes like these are not only an adornment 
to the library table; but the size makes them very convenient to 
carry with you to read while traveling. 

I suggest that you compare this binding with other books in your 
library; estimate what |thirty such books should reasonably sell for 
—AND THEN OPEN THE ENCLOSED SEALED ENVELOPE 
AND SEE HOW CLOSE YOUR GUESS IS TO ACTUAL COST. 

I shall be very much interested to know what your first guess 
was and will appreciate it if you will fill in the card (which is also 
inclosed in the sealed yenvelope) giving me this information. 

Thanking you in advance for this courtesy. 


With the letter was a sample of leather binding and an 
envelope on the outside of which was printed: “Please 
do not open this envelope until you have read the accom- 
panying letter.” 

Inside the envelope was a circular telling the price and 
explaining why it was so low, and a government stamped 
card. Note how the guess and order are combined. 


Little Leather Library Corporation 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Please send me the 30 volumes of the De Luxe Edition of the 
Little Leather Library. I willl pay the postman $2.98 plus the postage, 
upon delivery. If, however, the books do not in every way come 
up to the sample shown, I reserve the right to return them any time 
within thirty days, and you agree to refund my money. It is under- 
stood that $2.98 plus postage is positively the only payment to be 
made on this set. 
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My first guess was that a set of 30 books, in a binding like the 
sample shown, should sell for $..... tA AS 


LETTERS—As real business getters 

SaLes Lerrers ARE REAL BusINESS GETTING 
Mepiums. Journal of Electrictty and Western In- 
dustry, 1 Jan 1922, p. 27 (1100 words, letters 
reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 

The Denver Gas and Electric Company dis constantly 
using sales letters as a means of bringing more business. 
In a recent series, this was the first sent out: 

Dear Mrs. Stone: 
There are three reasons why I wish you would read this letter: 
1. Because I don’t want you to go another day without electricity; 


without the benefits of up-to-date lighting and fixtures—without the 
comfort and convenience of electric time, labor and money-saving 
appliances, ae 

2. Because the cost of wiring your home for electricity is’ so low 
to-day that you should no longer deny yourself this necessity. _ 

3. Because I feel sure you will let me call at your convenience, 
let me make an estimate at no expense to you, show you that it 
won’t disturb your household routine to make the change and what a 
great improvement it will make in your home. ‘ 

Won’t youl please fill out the enclosed card and oblige, 
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The first follow-up went something like this: 
Dear Mrs. Law: 

All the people who wear glasses don’t live in Boston. 

Notice how many “Four-eyes’”’ there are right here in Denver. 
And this can’t be blamed on the glare of the sun—most of it is due 
to eye strain. 

Eye strain from reading and working in poor light. 

Why not wire your home for electricity, save your eyes and enjoy 
the advantages of electrical appliances, thereby saving time, labor 
and money? 

Why not wire your home for electricity when the rates are so low 
that the most modest home can afford it with six months to pay? 

Kindly fill out the enclosed, card and let me call on you at any 
time you suggest, make an estimate of the cost of witing your home 
and show you how it can be done cheaply, satisfactorily and without 
the slightest inconvenience to you. 


LETTERS—That pull returns 

Wuat Sort oF Sates Lerrers Meets Topay’s 
REQUIREMENTS? By S. C. Lambert. Printers’ Ink, 
13 Jan 1922, p. 25 (2425 words, letters, one repro- 
duced herewith, 4 pp.) 


Here is a letter that pulled somewhat better than 2% per 
cent returns requesting a catalogue and detailed informa- 
tion, in a line commonly supposed to be “dead.” The letter 
was sent out by the Estey Organ Company, featuring the 
reed organ. 


A Message That Points the Way to Larger Profits. 

Just as long as you say: “I can’t sell reed organs; there is no 
market for them’’—you are sacrificing profits that you ought to have. 
And all because you are thinking of the cheap, makeshift reed 
organs put out by some manufacturers a decade or so ago. Why, 
a course you can’t sell such organs to-day. Nobody wants to buy 
them. 

But people still flock wherever organ music is to be heard. The 
music-lover thrills to the organ as to no other instrument. There is 
a demand for organ music. And to meet this demand comes the 
Estey reed organ—hbeautiful in design, majestic in tone, the product 
of three-quarters of a century of organ building. 

Yet Estey reed organs are within the range of the average family 
purse. The small school or church can afford an Estey organ. 
The lodge with but a limited membership finds the Estey pride 
acceptable. : 

Just to indicate the present-day demand for organs, here is an 
extract from a letter written by an organist in an Eastern church; 
a cultured woman, surrounded by music, and well able to afford 
the very best: 

“The Estey Studio Organ is a gem. The tone is richyand full. 
Several noted organists have played on this organ, and they could 
not say enough in its praise. My Steinway grand piano and the 
organ are lovely together. In our home musicales the ensemble 
numbers—organ, ’cello and viola are a source of great pleasure.” 

This gives yow some idea of the class of people who are turning 
to the Estey. Hundreds of music houses in small towns and large 
cities have found that Estey reed organs can be sold ‘to-day. You 
can do what they have done. 


NEWS—Efiective in copy writing 


PracticAL Tips FOR ADVERTISERS. By Herbert 
N. Casson. Forbes, 21 Jan 1922, p. 260 (1500 
words, I p.) 

The cleverest of all advertisements is the one that has 
been woven into the warp and woof of the news of the 
day. The news is daily; it is fresh—that is why it is called 
the “news.” And that is why the advertisements should 
be new and fresh. A timely advertisement, written on the 
spur of the moment, is usually far more effective than a 
larger one, elaborately illustrated, that has no news value. 
It was a superb advertisement, for instance, when Water- 
man’s told the public that the pen that Lloyd George used 
to sign the Treaty of Peace was a Waterman. It was a 
perfect advertisement when the Jaeger firm printed a photo 
of the Australian cricket team—“all in Jaeger.” It is seldom 
that an advertisement can really become a part of the news 
as in these two instances; but it is often possible to have a 
headline that has a news flavor in some way. It must not 
be done in a clumsy way. You would not say, in a head- 
line—“Speaking of the Sheffield Murder, Have You Seen 
My All-Steel Bicycles?” But you would in some way link 
the news of the day to the news of your business. To do 
this is difficult, but it is profitable. It will soon save you 
fully 75 per cent of your advertising expenses. It will give 
you the effect of a full page, with only a quarter-page of 
space. 
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OPERATING EXPENSES—In retail shoe stores in 
1920 

OPERATING EXPENSES IN RETAIL SHOE STORES 
IN 1920, Bulletin, No. 28 (Published by the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass.), Dec 1921 (28 pp., 
538 X 75% in., paper cover, tables, $1.00) 

This bulletin, which is the seventh that the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research has published on the retail 
shoe business, gives the results of complete reports on the 
cost of doing business in 1920, adjusted to the Bureau’s 
standard profit and loss form, received from three hundred 
and ninety-seven retail shoe stores. These stores wee 


located in forty-three states, in Canada, and one in Hawaii. — 


Of these stores two hundred and four were located in cities 
with a population less than 50,000; fifty-two stores were 
in cities with a population between 50,000 and 99,000; 
ninety-nine in cities with a population from 100,000 to 
699,000; and forty-two in cities with over 700,000 popula- 
tion. In this bulletin high, low, and common figures for 
operating expenses in 1920 are summarized for the trade 
as a whole and also for the stores grouped according to 
the Federal Reserve districts, and according to their volume 
of net sales. Similar comparisons are made for gross and 
net profit and for stock-turn. The changes that took place 
in the ratio of operating expenses and profits to sales in 
the year of depression, 1920, as compared with the year 
of prosperity, are pointed out. Finally, several tables are 
given on such subjects as cash discounts, returns and allow- 
ances, and financial figures. 


ORDER BLANK—Has many provisions 

An Unusuart OrpEeR BLranx. The National Re- 
tail Clothier, 19 Jan 1922, p. 63 (175. words, order 
blank, I p.) 

This order blank, used by the Daner Co., New York City, 
carries a number of unusual provisions. It tells where to 
address all communications, orders a memo bill without 
prices, and tells how to forward original bills and state- 
ments. It specifies that all bills date trom the first of the 
month following shipment, that goods are purchased f.o b. 
at place of business, and that liability is not assumed for 
merchandise unless it is actually received. This is an im- 
portant provision. In the first left hand corner there are 
a number of other important provisions. 


PSYCHOLOGY—Three moments to close order 

THREE PsycHoLocicaAL MoMENtTs To CLOSE AN 
Orpver. By R. N. Fellows, Advertising Manager 
of the Addressograph Company. Printers’ Ink, 
12 Jan 1922, p. 44 (425 words, 1 p.) 

The Addressograph salesmen are told that there are 
always three times in every interview to get an order. 
“Now, you may go in to a prospect and he may have used 
an Addressograph a long time before you ever sold one. 
He may know all about it and he may be ready to buy it. 
He may not know all the details of it, as you do, but he 
knows the principle of it. Now, after you have talked to 
him for a minute and a half, why don’t you ask him, ‘Don’t 
you think this would be a good thing for your business? I 
am ready to ship you the equipment.’ You will often find 
that you will get an order in that way, but in a great many 
instances he will back off and tell you he does not want 
to buy. Then, along in the middle of the interview, make 
a second bid for the order, and as you are going out of 
the office, and he is shaking hands with you over the rail, 
just step back a minute and say, ‘Now, here, Mr. Prospect; 
you know what I am here for. You know what your re- 
quirements are. Why not save time and save money and 
let us ship you this equipment right away for a free trial? 
If you don’t want it, why, send it back and we will pay 
the charges.” 
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QUESTIONNAIRE—As aid in educating salesmen 

QUESTIONNAIRES Arp COMPANY TO LEARN SALES- 
MAN’S ATTITUDE. Journal of Electricity and West- 
ern Industry, 1 Jan 1922, p. 25 (175 words, I p.) 

As a plan of educating salesmen on the talking points 
of a certain washing machine, the company evolved a series 
of questionnaires which were placed in the hands of each 
salesman and demonstrator to be answered. The company 
had discovered that misleading statements were being 
advanced as sales arguments by some of the salesmen and 
that many of the others were unfamiliar with the advan- 
tages of the washing machine. When the answers were 
submitted, the weak points of the selling arguments could 
be determined and strengthened. 


QUESTIONNAIRE—That brings real advertising 
material 
KEEPING QUESTIONNAIRES OuT OF THE WASTE- 
Basket. By Daniel J. Kingsley. Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, Feb 1922, p. 62 (2350 words, 5 pp.) 


A certain large firm of schoolbook publishers had a 
stereotyped follow-up letter sent to teachers who had re- 
ceived advance or sample copies of new textbooks, for 
the purpose of obtaining testimonials to use in sales letters 
and other solicitations of schools. The replies to these, 
with disheartening regularity. generally took the form of 
a brief note of thanks saying that “the book is admirably 
suited to the purpose for which it is intended.” Recently 
the system was changed so as to provide for the specific 
(and leading) questions about various points which the 
publishers desired to feature in their later campaign. Im- 
mediately the replies became more definite and, even if 
fewer in number, more useful. 


RAINY DAY—Suggestions for the salesman 


Ratny Day Succestions. By H. M. Cotton, 
Pittsburgh District Manager of the Fuller Brush 
Company. The Fuller Bristler (Published by the 
Fuller Brush Company, Hartford, Conn.), Jan 
1922, p. Tt (400 words, I p.) 

Here are a few helpful suggestions that the salesman 
may with value follow on the rainy and slushy days: 
1. During better days, work your scattered territory or 
streets that are muddy or bad. 2. Save your “close to- 
gether” territory with the good sidewalks and save your 
apartment houses for the bad days. 3.° Never track mud, 
snow or water into people’s homes. 4. Get the “overshoe 
habit.” Just a lightweight pair. Begin kicking them off 
as the lady brings the card to the door. This shows her by 
a positive suggestion that vou figure on coming inside. and 
it shows her that you will not track her carpets. 5. Wear 
a light-weight, overcoat, raincoat or cravanette. Drop it 
off your shoulders as soon as you enter. Don't let a wet 


coat drip on her floors, either. 6. An umbrella is not bad, 


but manv umbrellas are lost and not easy to handle. Better 
than nothing, but a light coat is better. 7. Wear clothes that 
really protect you. Good warm gloves, good stout shoes, 
etc. Be prepared. (a) Yes, it is wet and sloppy but what 
of it? Only natural Winter weather; to be expected. 
(b) This weather keeps those in ill health or those with 
“weather scare”? at home. Easy for you. ‘Go get ’em. 
(c) There is very little visiting, marketing or shopping 
on bad days. Evervone waiting for you. Great. stuff. 
(d) Bad weather makes people appreciate the advantage of 
being able to get goods in their own home. The only 
auestion is: Have you got the grit to keep out on a bad 
day? Those that are doing it are “bringing home the 
bacon.” A bad day is always a record if vou want it to be. 
Remember: People always home. Want to be interested. 
Lonesome. Not so many others out selling. Save apart- 
ments for bad days. 
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SALESMANSHIP—Reference list of prospects 

ForcInNG THE Door oF Opportunity. The 
Wholesaler in Stationery & Sundries, Jan 1922, 
p. 24 (2525 words, 2 pp.) 

A’ reference list of every clerk, even the name of the pet 
baby, child or “kioodle” if properly kept, is most valuable 
to the salesman. To be able to call a clerk by name, to 
remember the baby’s age, to “kid the kids,” to gecall pleasant 
incidents of the previous trips, all give a personal touch 
that ties friendship, and lands you nearer to the order 
book. The salesman who does not know how to mix—to 
make friends—might as well bury his hopes. An indexed 
Memo will do the trick. All that is necessary is to keep 
it handy; and when a call is made to Mr. Smith’s store, 
under the name of Mr. Smith, “jot it down”’—jot the names 
of the clerks—the kids—everything of personal, pleasant 
nature, so that it can be referred to on the next visit. It 
will soon be jotted down indelibly on the brain. 


SALESMANSHIP—Too much scenery 

Too Mucu Bacxcrounp. Merchandising Adver- 
tising (Issued monthly by the Merchandising and 
Sales Bureau of Successful Farming), Jan 1922, 


p. 7 (400 words, I p.) 

A certain salesman couldn’t understand why he was not 
getting more orders. He was representing a dependable 
product suitable for almost universal use. In presenting 
his product to dealers he was following a program that 
included presentation of elaborate interior views of the 
plant, details of how the big advertising campaign came 
to be inaugurated, copies of letters from the president and 
the sales manager—all breathing optimism and vim. He 
showed dealers the evidence that even the factory employees 
were working tooth and nail to make a good product. His 
complete story occupied more than half an hour of intensive 
vocal and visual effort. Yet the dealers didn’t seem to warm 
up and order as they should. Finally, bit by hit, he dis- 
covered that he was emphasizing the background too much 
in the picture that he wanted the dealers to see. There 
was too much “scenery” in the talk and not enough informa- 
tion about what the product might be expected to do for 
the dealer and for the consumer. The salesman’s orders 
increased largely when he devoted more of his time to tell- 
ing the margin of profit, the gttarantee, the adjustment 
policy, details of sizes, etc., coupled with the market pro- 
vided by the company’s advertising in farm papers with 
its opportunities of development in various ways. Familv 
history of a manufacturing concern is like a pedigree of 
a race horse. In most cases it explains why they win. But 
people who pay to see a horse race don’t want their view 
of the race shut off by a sign board telling the pedigree 
of the horses. Merchants are more interested in proof that 
a product will sell and keep on selling at a profit than they 
are in definite evidence that for seventeen generations the 
presidents of the business have worn side-whiskers, or in 
the established fact that the office help is protected from 
flies in summer time by specially prepared pink mosquito. 
netting. 


SALESMANSHIP—Value of good speaking voice 

SeLF IMPROVEMENT IN SAtrewAnsHiIP. By Wil- 
liam A. Russell, Professor of Sales Management, 
University of Washington, Educational Director, 
Northwest Electric Service League. Journal of 
Electricity and Western Industry, 15 Jan 1922, 
p. 62 (2500 words, 2 pp.) 


The salesman approaches the desk of the prospect and 
addresses him. The first words of the visitor will probably 
be an ordinary greeting, and the prospect will pay but 
little attention to it, answering it quite mechanically. But 
suppose that the voice grates on the nerves, by its high 
pitch, or that the man mumbles his words, requiring a 
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request for a repetition of what was said. That doubtless 
will mean the loss of the sale immediately. Preference is 
given to the people whose voice is clear, distinct and well 
modulated. Do not think that a proper use of the voice 
is something in the nature of play-acting. Remember that 
public speakers, teachers, and ministers deliberately cultivate 
their voices because they realize how important a pleasant 
and sincere voice is to them when they sell audiences their 
ideas. You do not need a vocal instructor to improve your 
voice. Simply pay attention to your own way of speaking, 
and you will very quickly notice any defects and be able 
to eliminate them.to a great extent. 


SALESPERSONS—Should know details of stock 


SALESFORCE Must WatcH CHanceEs. Daily Gar- 
ment News, 25 Jan 1922, p. 16 (400 words, I p.) 
The really efficient salesperson should know just what 
is going on in the wholesale field of the article which she 
is selling, not merely because it should be of, interest to 
her, but because it is as important a point in the sale 


of the garment as the quality of the merchandise itself. . 


The time has passed when women are content to pay 
prices asked of them, without inquiring the reason for 
such prices. Nowadays, such topics as overhead, cost of 
production, taxation and others, should not be considered 
highbrow. They constitute convincing arguments to help 
close a sale. An incident is cited which shows how a 
salesgirl, conversant in some of these details, explained 
intelligently and to the satisfaction of a customer, the 
reason for a reduction in a coat. 


SELECTION OF SALESMEN—By committee 


FINDING SALESMEN WITH A PuNcH. ByG. A. J. 
Hopkins. The Organizer (London), Jan 1922, 
p. 233 (1050 words, 2 pp.) 

One of the largest selling forces selects its salesmen by 
committee. One of the committee, consisting of the prin- 
cipals of the firm, questions the candidate, while the others 
take observation notes. These notes are then passed to 
the chairman of the committee. A vote is then taken. It 
is usually the practice, before the man gets to the com- 
mittee, to have him interviewed by the sales manager or 
one of the officials. 7 


SERVICE—Department store, test for 


Ir You Can CuHeck Back A-t on Tuis TEST 
Your Jos Is Secure. Atlantic Coast Merchant, 
2i, Jan 1022,.p..27, (U75..words, 1. p.) 


A large department store recently sent out one of its 
shoppers to investigate the service rendered in rival stores. 
The record sheet provided for the purpose of analyzing the 
service embodied the following queries: 

Did the salesperson have book and pencil ready, without 
searching for them? 

‘ Did she call back to you the amount of money you gave 
er? 

Did she count out your change to you? 

Did she show you your name and address on the sales 
check or call it back to you? 

If package was delivered to you unwrapped, what pre- 
cautions did she take? The professional qualities of the 
saleswoman were checked as good, fair or poor on the 
following points: 

Appearance, Approach. Manner. Knowledge of Merchan- 
dise. Selection of Merchandise shown, Substitution, Sue- 
gestive selling. 

The selling test wound up with the following query: If 
you visited the department again, would you want. this 
clerk to wait upon you? 


Books are loaned 10 days, or purchased 
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SICK SALESMAN—Keeping his sales up 


THe Sick SaLtesMAN—Keep His TErRIToRY 
AuivE. By Amos O’Neill. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
Feb 1922, p. 15 (1550 words, illustrations, 2 pp.) 


The Cottrell Saddlery Co., of Richmond, Va., had an 
experience that shows how well the retail trade is disposed 
to come to the aid of the salesman who is flat on his back. 
Tom Harvey, one of the salesmen, was operated on and 
consequently was laid up for several months. J. T. Palma- 
tary, the president of the company, is a staunch believer 
in direct-mail advertising. He saw no reason why the 
illness of Tom Harvey should keep him off his territory. 
So he had a series of postal cards, letters and other material 
of that character sent out to Harvey’s customers at frequent 
intervals. These letters were sent not only to the trade, 
but to other salesmen traveling over Harvey’s territory as 
well. As a result, Harvey was the most-talked-of sales- 
man in that part of the country for months. ‘The letters 
were in the nature of bulletins and were semi-humorous 
in tone. Here is a fair example: 


Mr. Harvey offered:a million dollars week before last for a swal- 
low of water; evidently he wanted water and was doing some 
dreaming He is now able to take milk shakes every two hours, with 
the promise of something more substantial this week: ,;Mr. Harvey’s 
nurse says he is getting mighty frisky—he pinched her the other 
day and said he thought it was his wife. You can see by this that 
he is improving right along. Mr. Harvey is a little restless, but 
this is perfectly natural for a man who has led an active life, other- 
wise he is igetting along fine. Mr. Harvey gets credit for all mail 
orders you send in, and if there is ever a time when a man needs 
help it is when he is on an elevated bed. Mr. Harvey’s address is 
Richmond, Va., care of the Johnston-Willis Hospital. Says he will 
be glad to hear from you. 

Throughout the series, the same style was used. In one 
of the letters a self-addressed stamped postcard was in- 
closed. These were comical and were all different. The 
trade was asked to send these to Mr. Harvey. For a few 
days he was swamped with replies. 


WINDOW DISPLAY—Thrift promoted by 


Winvow Dispiray SEertrs THE Bank. Dow’s 
Banking News, Dec 1921, p. 8 (900 words, 2 pp.) 


The aim of the window displays of the Madison and 
Kedzie State Bank of Chicago is to drive home, every 
month, lessons with a punch and vividness, that do far 
more good than a year of the usual platitudes and bromides 
about thrift. Cheerfulness is a predominant note in the 
displays which are now causing more comment than any 
other bank displays in the Middle West. 

Preference is given in teaching lessons of thrift to the 
method showing what will happen if one saves, rather than 
the method showing what might happen if a person fails 
to save. The idea is to abandon the morbid, fand to use 
the cheerful method. This is based on psychology. To 
frighten a man may make him balky. 

The artistic, the practical and the logical are combined 
in each display, in which subtlety plays a big part. There 
is the foreground, blending into the backeround to picture 
the story, with just enough ‘copy to make the point plain. 

Here is just one proof of the pulling power of a bank 
window. The Madison and Kedzie State Bank recently 
started the distribution of metal savings banks. Announce- 
ment was made through the windows only. By the end of 
the first announcement day over a hundred of these banks 
had been distributed. Inquiries were over two hundred. 

This figure is high, considering the fact that the banks 
were being charged for. Many bond. sales have been 
directly traceable to window displays, and everv other de- 
nartment has been aided considerably through this medium, 
by means of which banks can also heln to build mp their 
community enterprises. Fven though thousands of people 
do not stop to studv a display, they are receivine impres- 
sions that, sooner or later—nerhaps years after—result in 
a real start toward financial independence. __ 
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BANK ACCOUNT—Important asset to salesman 

THE SALESMAN WITH A BANK Account. By 
5. C. Lambert. “Printers Ink} 2 Feb 1922, p. 57 
(1000 words, 2 pp. ) 

A highly successful manager of a food product concern 
out West makes it his business to see that a man who 
comes to work for him as a salesman has at least enough 
money to enable him to live for three months. He figures 
that a salesman free from immediate financial worry can 
work, while the man who is merely holding his breath until 
the next pay day comes along is apt either to be indifferent 
as to money, and therefore a poor business man, or else 
he is worried over money and spends more time worrying 
than he spends in selling. “I will not advance traveling 
expenses to a salesman,” one sales manager says. “I know 
that it is not customary, and salesmen take the stand that 
they shouldn't be asked to travel on their own money. But 
to offset this, we pay our men a little more than most houses 
in our line and ask them to travel on their own money, 
not because we cannot afford to advance it, but because we 
want to make sure that our men are good enough business 
men to have acquired a little bank account. Of course, 
we would make an exception to this inule should we take 
a youngster—for instance, a young chap just out of college 
—and put him to work. We would hardly expect him to 
have had a chance to accumulate any money. But when 
we take on a man who comes to us as a Salesman with past 
experience, and we take him on at a good salesman’s salary, 
we expect him to be a good enough business man to have a 
few hundred dollars ahead. Then, too, we must not overlook 
another element. The salesman who is without money is apt 
to be in debt. When a salesman is being hounded by bill col- 
lectors, he is not apt to prove any too good a salesman. 
And when the house is asked to deduct from a salesman’s 
salary to pay his bills, the salesman loses standing with the 
rest of the people in the company.” Again, such a sales- 
man, not from any insincerity, but from lack of business 
judgment, is liable to stock the dealer’s shelves out of all 
- proportion to his needs, leading to trouble later on. 


BRAND NAMES—Investigation of 

How We tt Known Is Your Branp? By George 
Burton Hotchkiss, Head of the Department of 
Advertising and Marketing, New York University. 
Printers’ Ink, 9 Feb 1922, p. 17 (2325 words, 4 pp.) 

The only safe way to discover how well known are. vari- 
ous names and brands is by making an independent inves- 
tigation of consumers by standard methods that eliminate 
bias and that permit fair comparisons. Such an investiga- 
tion was recently made by Prof. Hotchkiss and Richard 
B. Franken. A list of 100 commodities was placed in the 
hands of more than 500 young men and an equal number 
of young women representing nearly all sections of the 
country. Each person was asked to write down the name 
of the manufacturer or advertised brand that first came 
to his mind in connection with the commodity. If he 
thought of no name at all, he was to leave the name blank. 

There was not a single commodity of the hundred that 


suggested a name or brand to every person. Collars came 
nearest to a perfect score with the men. Out of 500 (512, 
to be exact), only three failed to write down the name of 
some brand or manufacturer of collars. (Among the 
women 148 could not name any brand of collar). More 
than 95 per cent of both sexes named a manufacturer ‘or 
brand of chewing gum, soap, and automobiles. At the 
bottom of the scale were such articles as umbrellas, ribbons, 
and lace curtains, where less than 5 per cent could name 
any manufacturer or brand. Generally speaking, the num- 
ber of blanks was greatest in the case of commodities where 
many brands were mentioned, and where usually no one 
brand had a pronounced leadership. Conversely, com- 
modities that were represented by only a few brands and 
that indicated the decided leadership of some one name 
generally showed only a few blanks. 

The blanks for the average commodity were about 6 per 
cent more ntutmerous with the women than with the men. 
The only considerable differences were in the case of com- 
modities that are bought or used exclusively by one sex. 
The difference was greatest in the case of garters, where 
60 per cent of the women could not name any brand, 
whereas all except 8 per cent of the men named some 
brand. It is notable that the men were more familiar with 
brands of face powder and face cream than the women 
were with razors and shaving soaps. 

Every name that had a decided leadership (more than 
50 per cent) in its class for the men was also the leader 
in its class with the women, though usually by a smaller 
margin. In the case of seven out of twenty leaders, that 
leadership was more pronounced with the women. 

The leading name in eighty out of the hundred com- 
modities was the same for both men and women. This, 
of course, includes many cases in which no name had any 
decided predominance, even some in which the leading 
name was mentioned iby less than 10 per cent of either men 
or women. The sexes differed chiefly in cases where the 
article was bought or used by only one sex, or where the 
leading name for one sex does not cater to the demands 
of the other. ; 

In twenty out of the hundred commodities, some one 
manufacturer had a decided mental dominance; that is, 50 
per cent or more of the persons tested associated his name 
ior brand with the commodity. 

In eleven commodities leadership with the men was 
divided between two names, which together received more 
than half the total number of mentions. ° 


CALLS—Number of, by salesmen 

How Many Catis SHoutp A SALESMAN MAKE 
IN A Day? By. Rov W. Johnson. Printers’ Ink, 9 
Feb 1922, p. 3 (2850 words, 8 pp.) 


Generally speaking, the number of calls that can be made 
per day will vary according to four conditions: (1) the 
nature of the product, (2) the density of the market, 
(3) the factors involved in making sales, (4) the adver- 
tising that has preceded the salesman’s call. A salesman 
for chewing gum, for example, can tell his story in ten 
minutes, where the adding machine salesman may use 
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several days’ time in locating the right man and getting 
an appointment. The accompanying outline, which rep- 
resents the result of a questionnaire circulated by Printers’ 
Ink, shows the figures from representative industries indi- 
cating number of calls per day. The article gives opinions 
of concerns covering a variety of businesses. 
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Business 


Adding Machines Users 
Air Compressors Jobbers 
Bakers’ Machinery Users 

Candy Jobbers 


Chewing Gum ~* Retailers 
Retail Grocers and Druggists 
Jobbers and Retailers 
Retailers 


Dairy Products 
Disinfectants 
Food Piroducts 
Hardware 
Pencils (Automatic) 
Radiators (Automobile) 


Jobbers 


oaip 
Toilet Articles 
Tools Jobbers, Dealers, Consumers 


Ventilators 


Class of Trade Cailed On 


Retailers 
Repair Shops 
Jobbers, Retailers, Large Users 
Retailers 


Dealers, Users 
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he sells; or perhaps he feels that the other fellow has a 
poorer line and wants to make him feel good about it. 
The chances are about ten to one that the first reason 
dominates in most cases. Whichever is true, however, 
the habit is a bad one, because it is bound to cause talk 
among the trade. More insidious and more dangerous is 


Average 
How Often Visited Calls Per 
90 Days 
Monthly 
Every 6 Months 
Every 60 Days 
30 to 60 Days 
Variable 
Monthly 
90 Days 
60 Days 
Variable 
Once Only 
30, 60 or 90 Days 
Monthly 
4 to 12 Times a Year 
Variable 


SEE CALLS—NUMBER OF, BY SALESMEN 


CUSTOMER TURNOVER—Determination of store’s 


DETERMINING THE STORE'S “CUSTOMER TURN- 
ovER.” Sweater News and Kmtted Outerwear, Feb 
1922, p. 160 (200 words, 1 p.) 

No one realizes the truth of the saying that “old friends 
are best” more than the retail merchant. While it is im- 
portant to take every step possible to increase a store’s 
clientele, it is of equal, if not more, importance to keep 
the old customers from dropping off. With this thought in 
mind, a merchant in a western city recently sent out a 
questionnaire to all customers on his books who had not 
been heard from within a year, asking for a frank explana- 
tion of why they were no longer favoring him with their 
patronage. The results of this investigation ought to be 
of interest to other storekeepers inasmuch as they reveal 
conditions which probably prevail in the average retail 
establishment in which the turnover of customers is higher 
than it should be. Out of two hundred replies received, 
the following reasons for discontinuance of patronage 
were tabulated as follows: 


Indifference of sales: people......20...0....-0.8 ee eee 47 
Attemptspat) substitutions autincn ane auiliene cy cee ole eas 24 
Err orisggy si aly dials iolh ack eds be ec oes Lega aie eles aatbathe 18 
ED TICK Y THURMAN late. re ae lode ntl ae had Ist eaee ally Sl a 18 
SI OW CA VEMIeS wort ets seyoull casvck stele actin pei Perea nee icra cu ne eer 17 
Over-insistence of sales people .............0..4.+200+ 16 
Insolence of) sales people 0... sae cee se sede sees eens 16 
Unnecessary ‘delays in service .. J ihihias<eswe sisi aina =) 13 
Tactless business, policies.) outs ste emotes os aslnges se sale II 
Bad arrangernent. Of Store ....).h2 > wine ree ene ass ae Ord tS) 
Tenoirance of sales people concerning goods.......... 6 
Refusal to exchange’ purchases...\.¢.). su baales 5 seals em 4 
Poor waquality! of Woods is A aie mee some tate I 


DISLOYAL SALESMAN—How to handle 

THE SALESMAN Wuo Is Distoyat To Hts Own 
Tne. By Leonard Peake. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
Feb 1922, p. 37 (1250 words, illustrations, 2 pp.) 


There is scarcely a ‘concern that does not have to deal 
with a salesman who is disloyal to his own goods. There 
are probably two reasons for such a condition; perhaps 
the salesman wants to create the impression that he is 
so good that it doesn’t make any difference what line 


that eventually it gets under the salesman’s skin, and with- 
out knowing it, he loses confidence in his own line. A 
sales manager of a large clothing hlouse recently heard 
a conversation in which “knocking” of the line was the 
chief topic. Prompted by the idea expressed in the talk, 
he uses the following as material in speeches and bulletins 
to his salesmen: “Never knock your competitors. And 
remember that it isn’t necessary to interpret this as mean- 
ing that you’ve got to play up their lines. If you have 
anything good to say, say it for your own line. 

“There is such a thing as being too kind to a competi- 
tor, praising him, so loudly a prospect begins to figure that 
he’s overlooking something too good to miss. Probably 
some of your competitors have wonderful propositions, 
some of them better than yours. If they have—let them 
tell-about it. They aren’t paying you to boost their goods. 

“It may be a beautiful doctrine, this one of always help- 
ing a competitor. I know that salesmen often think that 
they win a lot of prestige by always being what they cail 
fair to competitors. But in the long run the only people 
for whom this doctrine has any benefits are the competitors. 

“Viou'll find yourself pretty busy if you spend your time 
boosting your own line. When you are talking about a 
competitor’s goods you are causing the prospect to won- 
der how you get the time to sell other people’s good-will. 

“And so I have laid down this rule for our force: The 
salesman who gets known as a knocker jof other lines is 
fired. There can be no doubt of the fact that he works 
us a lot of harm. The rule continues—refrain from dis- 
cussing your competitor either one way or the other unless 
the questiion is put by the prospect. If you are forced 
to talk about your competitor don’t hesitate to give him 
ungrudging credit for what he has, but do it quietly, so 
that your boost will not detract from your own line.” 


DISPLAY CARD—Limit size of 


LimMIT To THE S1zE oF Winpow DispLAy Carps 
BY MERCHANTS. 
Chamber of Commerce of Colorado Springs, 
Colorado) 1 Feb 1922, p. 1 (225 words, I p.) 

As a result of efforts upon the part of the Merchants 


Division of the Chamber of ‘Commerce of Coloradio Springs, 
definite rules have been laid down relative to display cards 


The Index (Published by the: 


‘ 


ro 
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that; merchants are asked to place in their windows. It 
has been decided that the standard size of 11x14 inches 
shall be the only ones accepted and that unless they were 
attractive need not be accepted. Some of the merchants 
have promised to co-operate with the schools, churches, 
clubs and others who are in the habit of using the win- 
dows for the cards by having racks made, into which 
the 11x14 cards might be slipped. 


EMPLOY EES—Mutual benefit plan 


NEw AND LiserRAL Mutua Arp PLAN. Counter 
Currents (Published by L. Bamberger & Co., 
Newark, N’ J.) Jan 1922, p. 1 (1200 words, 2 pp.) 

Under a new plan of mutual benefit, employees of L. 
Bamberger & Co’s., Department Store (Newark, N. J.), 
if ill, will receive two-thirds of the amount of salary, 
beginning after the second day of illness and continuing 
for not more than twenty-six weeks in a year; with the 
added provision that if a co-worker has been employed for 
more than a year prior to the beginning of illness, one-half 
benefit will be paid for an additional thirteen weeks of 
disability. The store pays into the fund an amount equai 
to that contributed by employees. Under this plan, tne 
cost to the worker is one cent a week for each dollar ot 
salary (or I per cent per week). Following is a table 
showing the amount of dues and sick benefits which are 
paid under this plan: 


Monthly Weekly Benefit 
Salary Dues. (26 weeks ). 
BMG) eed Spee ete ob Rabo SO OS leit ers ahi Sb $ 8.00 
TOO steers eae svanise Sete oe tects 8.67 
WA MIO UG cleat tans, eee a iaians (D8 Dba Vermont LLM Receee 9.33 
TOGO oe RE Seite (s ataietal $ COO nie icxp sides = te 10.60 
TOO ee as artes gia tele? EASY: bese renee Cote I 10.07 
TZSOUL cats waders cmarere ote (dain papas ies deal Sa baka! 11:33 
THOOM Re eG te Me OF ee 12.09 
LOO Wren sso at, ae oS 7 Olney ae oda ee 12.67 
ZOO GER tree sts (Wot 8 en tha eer tet 13°33 
BS OO Wika craetistevsl ogeteterene Certs ereimtetete = aierete 16.67 
ZOCOG, Wee hte sera tte BAG eR eae Or. 20.00 
BISA" carey lei ea 9 ji CE ea WU 23.07 
AO OO i. cette es TOO. Set Pen coe 26.67 
BOLOG S . exae Peteh ee hare ZOOS ne eagteyiie nate 33.33 
OO.CO Ob Ione) siutnet 2 -A0 as tie win acter see 40.00 


LETTER—Follow-up, dressing the 
Dresstinc Up Your Fottow-up Letters. By 
Cameron McPherson. Sales Management, Feb 


1922, p. 161 (1500 words, letter-head reproduced 
herewith, 2 pp.) 


The changing of the design of a letter-head used in the 
follow-up work will ofttimes make all the difference in the 
world concerning results. For that reason, and figures 
show that this statement is of value, the designing of a 
series of letter-heads calls for considerable preparation and 
forethought. Here are a few suggestions that will be of 
material help in the planning of a “dressing up.” 

Letter No. 1. This presumably is the letter in which 
you will outline your proposition so that it may be ac- 
cepted or rejected. There is no need of using a “strategic” 
letter-head for it. The ordinary house Jetter-head will do, 
making sure that it is dignified and of the kind that will 
establish confidence, 

Letter No. 2. This ought contain something to show the 
product in use. It should be of the single page illustrated 
variety. A touch of color will add materially to iits pulling 
power, and the name should be subordinated ito the product. 

Letter No. 3. In the next of the series get away entirely 
trom the usual. A very effective follow-up can be made 
by reproducing a clipping on the letter-head. Make an or- 
dinary zinc etching of the clipping, and then print the 
zinc over a faint greenish grey tint that resembles news- 
print paper... Draw a pin on the copy when the engraving 
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is made, so that when it is printed it will look as though 
the clipping has been pinned to the letter-head. Don’t 
use any name whatever on this letter-head. Put the com- 
pany mame and address under the signature at the foot 
of the letter. 

Letter No. 4. If you have sent a man three letters with- 
out getting a rise out of him, it is plain you have to resort 
to strategy. So the next letter will have to be somewhat 
radical, A strip of cartoons across the top, such as the 
“Movie of a Sales Manager Opening His Morning Mail,” 
as shown here, is a good example. 

Letter 'No. 5. As this is the final in the series, it should 
take on a personal character, as coming from the head of 
the house to the recipient, asking him to tell you personally 
why he has not shown any interest in the proposition. 
Make it clear that you feel your advertising manager has 
been at fault for not properly explaining the proposition, 
and asking the man if he won’t write you confidently his 
opinion of the letters. This letter should be individually 
typed, and a high-grade engraved letter-head carrying the 
president’s name used. 


MOVIE OF SALES MANAGER OPENING HIS MAIL 


1801 Leland Ave., 
Chicego, Ill, 
Jone 1921 


KERSPING S:L5S G5? DESPITE CIND*TIANS 


Hose sro s*ur saleigen standicg vp unter present conditions? Does the =ail 
bricg strange MLibid Bod weather repertst Dse"t you corect occasionally 
digas that this or that aan 13 ehistiing to Keep up nis courage! 


J. B. right, genrral sa 4s asosger cf Earl & Bil-cn, f-uod this to be the 
tage with s.ae cf hie wen and he adopted o radical plac. As @ result it is 
reported that Karl & Wilsoo's sales are close at the hecle of thelr record 
breaking 1920 figures, 


Mr, Bright tells what bis plan is in the Jane issue of SALES NANAGEMENT - 
pow ready, I+ is a simple, yet effrctive metnod that possibly you can use 
io 7-ur business with equa! success. In tho same issue W. 0. Murdes, sales 
waoager of The Klog Ventilator Company, shows bow he ts keeping the sales 
curve climbing 10 spite.of dishearteniag conditions, 


Another article {o this sane insue that you cannot afford to aise Le "Wrong 
Letters Made Right* by S, Rolacd Hall. If you are called upon to write or 
blue pencil letters you will get several new thoughts from this feature 
article by “The Little Schoolasster of Pristers’ Ink“. 


This June issue is no better nor any worpe than every issue of this practi- 
cal wagasios for sales axrecutives. ach iaxsue contains from forty to siaty 
paces chuck full of ideas that you can use to docreaso your sales, It ia 
the one magazine that you cannot afford tc get along withcut, 


Ae & Special offer to introduce “Sales Management” to you, we will send the 
twolve woothly issues and toctvde a enpy of our reviand report on "ONE 
HUNDRED CONTEST IDEAS" deacribed on the accompanying sheet, Tho rogular 
prico of the magazine te $3.00. The price of the report is $2.25. You 
will get both for $3.85. 


The eaclosed postal card will bring you the sagasine and the report. Look 
them over. If you like them and want to receive “Sslep Managecent” regu- 
larly, sisply pass ovr invoice for paywen*. Otherwise send back the report 


aod ve e111 cancel the invoice waking no -harge for the copy of the wagasice, 
Suppose you let us seod it om trial, 


Cartoons such as this make good variations of the ordinary cu 
and dried letterhead : 


LETTERS—Good bond and mortgage 


Two Very Goop INVESTMENT SALES LETTERS. 
Postage, Jan 1922, p. 30 (625 words, letters repro- 
duced herewith, 2 pp.) 


The following letter from the Puritan Mortgage Cor- 
poration, New York City, is one of the neatest sales letters 
that could be turned out: 


My Dear Sir:—This Company desires the co-operation and influ- 
ence of substantial men in each community in which it intends to 
operate, f : 

For this reason, you are being invited to become affiliated with 
it through investment in its shares. 

First Mortgage companies have always earned large profits for 
their shareholders. Through wars and panics regular dividends of 
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25 per cent and better have been common, to say nothing of frequent 
substantial stock dividends. 

The Puritan Directorate—the vital element that is the acid test 
in every corporation—is outstanding in its integrity and efficiency. 
Taken alone, it is an insurance of large accomplishment. 

If you will mail the enclosed card to-day, we will furnish you 
the information this opportunity embodies, which is a rare invest- 
ment combination: absolute safety, plus large earnings. 


And here is the bond letter: 


Dear Sir: 

The Tide Water Oil Company has paid uninterrupted dividends 
of 8 per cent or more on its capital stock since 1899. The present 
rate is,16 per cent and the stock is selling at about $150 a share. 

There are two issues of bonds which rank ahead of this stock. 
One is the TIDE WATER OIL COMPANY 6%s, due 1931, and 
which Moody rates “AAA.” The other, in the opinion of Counsel, 
ranks equally with the Tide Water Oil 6%s. It is the TIDAL 
OSAGE OIL COMPANY 7 per cent Gold Bonds due 1931, 
which are guaranteed ;principal and interest by the TIDE WATER 
OIL COMPANY. These bonds can be purchased at about 1oo. 

Standard Oil of New York 7s due 1931, sell over 106, and the 
California Company’s 7s due that year are over 105. I believe 
these Tidal Osage 7s are the cheapest and among the most attractive 
bonds of any company directly or indirectly connected with the 


Standard Oil Group. | 
If you will return this letter I shall be pleased to furnish further 
information about them or to execute your orders. 


MAIL ORDERS—Profitable plans for securing 
ParceL Post PossiBILITIES. By J. C. P. Bole. 
Parcel Post Merchandising, 25 Jan 1922, p. 1 (800 
words, I p.) ! 
At its inception, the Parcel Post was most unwelcome 
to the small merchant, but he has discovered in it a must 
faithful.and profitable ally. In order to utilize this service: 
1. Make up a list of things that can be sold to advantage 
by parcel post. 2. Secure a mailing list. To do this, get 
up a rebate coupon, printed on a 3x5 filing card, saying 
that the coupon is good only if properly filled out, then 
provide on the other side for such information as name, 
address, telephone number, married, single, how many chil- 
dren, boys, girls, approximate age, etc. The nature of the 
business will govern the data required. Clerks can hand 
them to customers and explain that you are about to open 
a Parcel Post Department for the convenience of your 
customers and that for the trouble of filling out those cards, 
you allow the rebate, honoring only one coupon for each 
customer. If the clerks are too busy to attend to the dis- 
tribution, it may be gotten out like a return postal card. 
The list may be extended by sending a second card to those 
secured in the above way, offering them a second rebate 
for filling out a card for a friend. The telephone book 
might also be used as a basis for the preliminary list. 


MAILING LISTS—New way of checking 

Martine Lists. The Three Circles (Published 
by Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., Detroit, Mich.) Jan 
1922 (150 words, I p.) 

New uses for the telephone are discovered every day. 
Now comes a large ledger concern that advertises extens- 
ively and persistently by mail to executives in its own city. 
Each individual must be addressed by name, and given his 
correct business title. Periodically, it used to be discovered 
that the list had become ‘‘stale’”—was, in short, honeycombed 
with errors by the passage of time. So now, every four 
months that ledger concern has one of its young men sit 
down to a telephone and call up the switchboard at each 
business address on the mailing fist. He interrogates the 
switchboard girl as to the executives at that plant, making 
all needed corrections from this necessarily accurate source 
of information. The result is the ideal of all experienced 
Direct Advertisers—a I00 per cent perfect mailing list 
of prospects, 


PRODUCT—Knowledge taught sales people 
PHILOSOPHY VERSUS FORMULAE IN SELLING. By 
Charles Frederick Carter. Administration, Feb 1922, 


p. 181 (5425 words, 8 pp.) 
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Lhe Baldwin Locomotive Works, mainly through its 
President, Samuel M. Vauclain, has gained a reputation 
for sound sales management and policies. In lieu ot 
agencies outside the borders of the U. S. the company 
has established its own offices, placing young men in charge 
who have been brought up by hand at the works. In the 
opinion of this concern, it is essential that a salesman 
should know the product he is selling. But since no man 
can be expected to know all there is to know, mechanical 
engineering experts are kept constantly out, going from 
place to place and spending as long a time at each district 
ofce as may be required to help the sales manager out 
on technical matters. Authority is decentralized as far as 
is practicable. The sales manager in charge of a zone 
establishes the policy for that zone under the direction ot 
the vice-president. He fixes salaries, selects men, and 
sends them out to their stations; relieves them, fixes prices, 
credits, and policies regarding contracts. New questions 
involving precedent or improvement are passed up to the 
vice-president. The zone manager works for the man in 
the field; the man in the field works for the customer. 
The only man left to see that the stockholders receive any 
returns on their investments is the president. Responsibility 
is fixed; it is at the head. Sales managers are instructed 
to sell at cost plus a certain percentage of profit. The 
sales department has no influence whatever in fixing prices. 


That is done by the estimating department, which has in- . 


structions to estimate on a certain basis, including in actual 
costs the prices of materials, labor and overhead. The 
engineering department goes over the figures and tells the 
estimating department what is necessary. From the de- 
cisions thus arrived at there is no recourse except to go 
to the president. And here is a view that President Vau- 
clain takes of the salesman: “A good salesman is always 
at odds with his home office. A’ good salesman is a poor 
man to rely on to build up prices. The question of profit 
should be taken away from the salesman and left to the 
management. The salesman should be given the lowest 
price at which an article can be sold. If I were to give a 
salesman a price and he increased it, I don’t think he 
would sell any more for me. Such a man would be too 
dangerous to have around, But if, after a price was given 
him, he was to telegraph back asking if we couldn’t give 
further concessions, I should feel that he really had the 
customer’s interests at heart. Selling is a matter of con- 
fidence. To sell a man anything you have got to make 
him feel that yow are taking an interest in his needs. Of 
course there is a kind of selling, like bidding for bonds 
or buying coal or grain on the exchange which is just a 
cold matter of business. But when it comes to manu- 
facturing, it isn’t the amount of money a man pays for 
a thing, but the amount he realizes on his investment.” 


RETAIL STORE—Management, problems in (Book) 


Retain StorE MANAGEMENT ProsLeMs. By 
Donald K. David, M.B.A., Assistant Dean and, As- 
sistant Professor of Marketing, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University. 
Published by A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago, 1922 
(1050 pp., 644 x 9% in., tables, charts, appendix, 
bibliography, index, $6.75) 

This book presents by means of carefully collected and 
co-ordinated cases, the management problems of a retail 
store which arise in shaping its merchandise and non- 
merchandise policies. All of the problems have ‘been 
gathered first hand from retail stores located practically 
in all sections of the country. ; 

The problems are accompanied by questions carefully 
designed to bring out the important factors to be con- 
sidered in the solutions. The problems are “informative, 
containing sufficient technical detail so that the reader can 
think through the problems. The topics considered include 
accounting, statistics, organization, merchandise problems, 
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suilng, stock, buying, personnel, finance, price policies, anu 
Beucldt adiniistrative policy. 

‘nis work really runs the whole gamut of retail store 
management problems. In Part 1 consideravie attentio. 1s 
given to the classiiication or accounts and the distribution 
OL operative expenses. art 11 powits out the importance 
Oi statistics in selling, stock, buying, personnel, nnancial, 
general operating; presentation of reports to chie: execu- 
tives or subordinates; and brings out we itactors in organi- 
zation of a statistical department. Store organization, 
location, layout and equipment are considered in Part Lil. 
The problems in Part 1V include merchandise classification, 
stock control and other merchandise problems. Part vy 
takes up selling policy, plans, advertising, display, super- 
vision of sales force, credit, returns and aliowances, de- 
livery, ‘complaints and adjustments, personal service, 
special types of selling and general selling problems, Part 
VI is devoted to stock problems, including trafic manage- 
ment, receiving, marking, reserve stock, stock records, m- 
ventory and stock shortage. Part VIL throws light on the 
buying problems in organization, plans, sources, methods, 
terms and discounts and so forth. In Part VI1i personne! 
problems, both executive and non-executive, are considered. 
Part IX brings out the problems in insurance, taxation 
and other financial matters. In Part X are problems illus- 
trating the different price policies. Part XI considers 
general administrative policy. 

The book also includes a bibliography of important 
books on the subject of retailing. 

In all, the book presents a well-rounded reading course 
in retail store management which any retailer or store 
executive can read with profit. Particularly valuable are 
the problems in facilitating the crystallizing of store prob- 
lems which is the first step in solving them. 


(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be 
sent to the subscriber as a 10-day loan, with no charge, or 
sold to him at 10 per cent discount from the publisher's 
list price.) 


SALESMANSHIP—Avoid the negative suggestions 


_“TELt it TO SWEENEY.” By J. E. Greenslade. The 
Sample Case, Feb 1922, p. 10 (2900 words, 2 pp.) 


Some time ago a sales manager decided to make a few 
calls with one of his men who had shown up badly. As 
a result of his observations, the salesman began to pick 
up the next day, and he won't make the same mistake 
again. His trouble was due to conveying to the prospect 
a negative suggestion which he thought was a positive 
one. The proposition that the salesman was handling was 
a low-priced office specialty. And he never failed until 
checked to tell the prospect: “It looks like an expensive 
outfit.” To the man defending his check-book the sales- 
man’s remark suggested that it wasn’t what it looked to be. 
Or the prospect might feel that the specialty was being 
sold for its looks and not for its utility. Most buyers 


“would not care a hoop for the looks, but they are mighty 


particular about results. The suggestion made by this 
salesman is of the kind best left unsaid. If he felt forced 
to comment on its appearance he could get around it better 
by saying: “This machine not only gives the same results 
as higher priced machines, but looks as good as any of 
them, too.” ( 


SALESMANSHIP—China’s history and characteristics 
in relation to 


SELLING TO THE CHINESE Mixiions. By Cyril 
H. Tribe. China Review, Jan 1922, p. 33 (1800 


words, 3 pp.) 

Becatise of their long civilization, the Chinese have strong 
racial characteristics which are readily discerned. Religion, 
law, education and close living are accountable for.a wearl- 
ness of snap amendments, innovations and experiments, 
for a caste system of trades and professions, for absolute 
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honesty, for reliaviity, moral uprightness and adherence 
to established custoii. bast periormance has great weiguit 
With the Chinese, alu on that ground Americans enjoy ail 
advantage over mally other foreiguers which they shoulu 
strlve to perpetuate. Another distinctive Chinese trait 1s 
patience. Loyalty and tiriendship rank gh. Theretore 
business must be conducted on the basis oi honesty and cou- 
sideration. Millions ot Chinese will be freed trom slow 
manual production and cumbersome transportation by the 
introduction of modern machinery, and this release will be 
translated into increased earning power, per capita buying 
power and national prosperity. ‘Then will follow higher 
standards of living and a desire tor comtorts. China's 
economic line for the future shows a steady curve upward 
in leaps, as against Western Europe’s cheerless look. Tne 
prestige of the United States is at a low ebb in practically 
all ot South America. But China looms up as a market, 
and looks up to the United States as a friend. 


SALESMANSHIP—Technique in 

MANAGER ToORMULATES TEN “AD-VANTAGES.” 

Printers Ink, 9 Feb 1922, p. 132 (250 words, I p.) 

Ten “Ad-Vantages’, refinements of salesmanship tech- 
nique, were recently drawn up by Eugene H. Barling, sa:es 
manager of the United Advertising Corporation, Newark, 
N. J. They are designed to keep salesmen and their sales 
talks on their toes. They are as follows: 

(1) Have a good approach—one who can open his sales 
\aik interestingly has half the (battle won. 

(2) Always try to precede your interview wita direct- 
mail literature or a letter directed personally to the one 
whom you are going to call on, advising him of your visit. 

(3) Never offer to shake a man’s hand—if he offers 
his don’t present him a “dish-rag’ to shake, but put life, 
sincerity and earnestness in your handshake. 

(4) Don’t make the mistake of saying, “1 was in your 
neighborhood and thought I’d drop in.” No man likes to 
play “second-fiddle.” Make him believe that you came 
specially to see him. 

(5) Try not to “bust” right into your sales talk as 
soon as you are seated because, before you came, his mind 
was on other subjects, and it is better that you lead 
him gracefully into the subject at hand. 

(6) Your prospect is becoming “knowledge hungry.” 
Feed him facts, talk to him about his business and let him 
know that you know something about it. 

(7) Don’t you be a procrastinator, Clean your mind 
and your desk each day of all possible work that can be 
done. 

(8) Be prompt! The man who keeps his appointments 
on time will receive the commendation of his clients. 

(9) ‘Be certain that your personal appearance 1S “neu- 
tral”; that is to say, neither flashy nor shabby. _ ; 

(10) Be a good closer. Always save one salient point 
to present as your final argument. Bid them a pleasant 


“good day,” leave ’em happy, and get out fast. 


SALESMEN—Sample own line 
WHEN THE SALESMAN SAMPLES His Own LINE. 
By S. C. Lambert. Printers’ Ink, 19 Jan 1922, 


p. 113 (1575 words, 3°pp-) 

A salesman had covered three states in the South for 
a year and a half and was not making the progress that; 
the sales manager expected. The product was something 
new in ice boxes and rather costly. It embraced several 
patented features, among which was a home process for 
manufacturing ice. The salesman’s home was in Atlanta, 
where he owned a little bungalow. Instructions were 
given by the sales manager to have one of the boxes sent 
there as a gift from the company. “You have been selling 
this product of ours for almost a year and a half now,” 
remarked the sales manager casually during an office talk 
with the salesman, “but I have an idea that you are not 
so well acquainted with what it will do as you might be. 
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We have sent one to your house. Accept it with our com- 
pliments. Tell me what the wife thinks of it.’ The 
idea worked like a charm. The salesman played with, 
that new-fangled ice box as a child might fuss with a 
toy. And, while he had thought he knew of its virtues 
before, he now recognized that it was merely superficial 
knowledge. There was no real enthusiasm back of the 
road relationship. In talking it over some months after- 
ward with his sales manager, he said, “Business seems 
to be getting better for me. I’m selling along new lines, 
and I suspect it’s because I know the product intimately. 
I see it work under my own roof; 1 can visualize the 
pleasure of the women folks when it’s installed, and I 
impart this enthusiasm to my prospects. I can sell more 
intelligently to the dealer. You knew what you were 
about when you sent one over to: my house.’ The sales 
manager nodded. “Yes,” he admitted, “I did: For I 
know you could do better than you were doing. Our 
product was right. You were simply selling under a 
quarter head of steam. You had only factory knowledge 
of it, and that is entirely different from home knowledge 
and intimate contact.” 


SELLING—Success, ten rules for 


How WE Buitt Over Our SALes Force. By 
Charles E. Acker, Vice-President, Brandt Manu- 
facturing Co., Watertown, Wis. Sales Management, 
Feb 1922, p. 169 (2250 words, 3 pp.) 


The solution of the selling problem, as worked out in 
the Brandt,Company, is in study, which means hard work, 
but better salesmanship. Salesmen today must first study 
their prospect’s business, find out all the details that are 
in relation to the product to be sold and the prospect, and 
talk to him in terms that apply to his business. This re- 
quires a salesman to dig deep, but when he gets the fact, 
he is in a position to show the economic value of the 
product and not simply make a social call. To keep this 
message continually before the sales force, the company 
has adopted Ten ‘Sales Commandments, which are listed 
below: 


1. Find out the weak part of your prospect's cash 
system. 

2. Arrange your points in a natural and logical order 
to show how his system can be improved. Use his own 
assertions to capitalize his weakness. 

3. Use illustrations to make your points clear. Your 
Sales Manual is handy for this purpose. 

4. (Make each point clear before taking up another and 
use testimonials to prove your statements. 

5. ‘Refer to the experience of the. satisfied users in 
similar lines of business and forcefully bring out what 
profits they are enjoying since installing Brandt's. 

6. Cause your customer to acknowledge each point as 
you proceed and use suggestion and reasoning to intensify 
on the principal weakness of his system. 

7. Support your closing points with well put reasons 
why your customer should use Brandts and show profit 
can be obtained by the installation. 

8. Put your closing appeal to the type of customer to 
be sold and save one or two especially strong reasons for 
buying to use in the closing appeal. 

. Make it easy for the customer to buy by having 
all material close at hand. Make suggestions that will 
bring about action, stich as handing the customer a pen to 
sign the order blank. 

10. Refuse to take NO for an answer; ascertain why 
the customer puts off buying, then close him on the spot. 


SELLING MATHEMATICS—Problems in 


“THAaT’s THE ANSWER.” By W. L, Barnhart. 
How to Sell—And What—., Feb 1922, p. 98 (1050 
words, illustrations, one reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 
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Going back to the pythagorean theorem, it can be stated 
that the order, to be square, must be equally square to the 
customer, to the salesman, and to his house. And any 
order constructed on any other basis is not right nor proper 
from any angle. If the order is not square from the side 
of the customer, it is not salesmanship at all. It is merely 
a “plunder.” The old idea that the best salesman is the 
fellow who could sell “palm-leaf fans to the Eskimcs and 
fur coats to the Hottentots” is happily passing. Everyone 
is comin to recognize the truism: “He profits most who 


serves best.” Therefore see that you construct your 
sales ttiangle so that it is straight and upright and 
square on the side of the customer. It is just as 
essential, however, that it should be square on the 
base line (or basis) of the transaction, which is the inter- 
est of the salesman himself and his house. Giving extra 
discounts, special privileges and inducements is not sales- 
manship, and they do not build a successful and enduring 
sales triangle. It is just as wrong to give the customer 
all the advantages as to give him none, For then your 
sales triangle is without a proper base line. It is as though 
you were trying to stand your triangle on a point, rather 
than on a broad, square base, when you permit your cus- 
tomer to buy goods at a price which means less than the 
Square commission flor the salesman and the square profit 
for the house. And when you try to stand a triangle on 
a point, you know what happens. It topples over; 7, ¢., 
failure, bankruptcy, etc., follow. And your customer 
knows that these react against the whole community and 
he does not want them any more than you do. Therefore, 
the order (hypotenuse) of a right sales triangle must be 
equal to the squarest kind of a square deal for the cus- 
tomer, plus a square deal for the salesman himself and 
his house. Q.E.D. That’s the answer. ' 


SERVICE—Customers travel to store in special train 


BRINGING CUSTOMERS IN BY THE TRAINLOAD. The 
Inland Merchant, Jan .1922, p. II (1350 words, 
illustrations, 2 pp.) 


“Yes, madam! This is the Holman Special. Yes! We 
go right through. Jump on!” And the plump lady 
from a far away little farm was carried with many others 
to the store of R. T. Holman in the little province of 
Prince Edward Island, a town of just three thousand in- 
habitants. These special trains are but one of the mer- 
chandising ideas developed in the advertising department 
of this enterprising concern, which about sixty-five years 
ago took over a little grocery store that was totteringl 
feebly on its last legs and turned into a business with an 
annual turnover of about two million dollars. Around 
the holiday season, persons within a radius of forty-five 
miles are notified that if they purchase twenty dollars 
worth of merchandise, they may visit the store on one of 
these special trains, their full fare being paid by the 
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management. During the entire trip the store’s representa- 
tive is oni hand to be of any assistance he may. He is 
well supplied with circulars regarding sales and well 
stocked up in answers to questions. 


SIGN—Business getter for bank 


Most TALKED OF ADVERTISING STUNT. By Edna 
B. Herron, Assistant Cashier of the Crawfordsville, 
Ind., State Bank. Journal of the American Bankers’ 
Association, Jan 1922, p. 502 (350 words, I p.) 


One of the real business getting stunts staged by the 
Crawfordsville State Bank was termed “A'sk State Bank.” 
This was the slogan painted in white on metal signs about 
IIx1I4 inches, with blue as background, which greeted 
visitors at prominent places in the city and on all the rural 
roads. A special “Ask State Bank” folder was mailed all 
over the country and “Ask State Bank” received lots ot 
printers’ ink in the newspapers with appropriate comment. 
Tourists as well as residents have been attracted by the 
signs and have come to the bank looking for information. 


SPECIAL SALE—Announced by use of stars 

UNCAPTIONED ARTICLE. Women’s Wear, 4 Feb 
1922, p. 21 (60 words, advertisement reproduced 
herewith, 1 p.) 


Tomorrow Is the Occasiun 


ee 
Sees Te, 


‘On the occasion of “All Star Day” during its recent 
“Mill End Sale’, the Wurzburg Dry Goods Co., Grand 
‘Rapids, Mich., made use of an attractive layout. A full 
page ad, liberally covered with cuts of stars of different 
sizes, was used. In the centre of each star was a box, 
listing one of the special offerings during the sale. 
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STOREKEEPING—Manual of successful (Book) 

‘THE MANUAL OF SUCCESSFUL STOREKEEPING. By 
W. R. Hotchkin, Published by Doubleday, Page & 
Company for the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World (xx, 298 pp., 5 x 8 in., index, $3.00) 


Here are fifty vital talks for the guidance and help of 
merchants and advertisers. They contain the wealth of 
life-time experience of a man of nationally recognized 
merchandising ability; one who has lived in all the selling 
and merchandising about which he writes. The book has 
been called a manual, because it is not merely a volume 
to be read—it is a tool to be used. And here are some 
of the topics treated: Mid-season merchandising; teaching 
your salespeople; advertising that gets results: the new 
efficiency in merchandising; making windows town talk: 
the fall opening exhibition; start the season with confi- 
dence; the importance of harmony and enthusiasm through- 
out your organization; the psychology of a crowd; blouses, 
fashion’s quickest sales winner; the early October blanket 
sale; protecting your profits: gettins the most out of 
manufacturers; making “boosters” out of “kickers”: put- 
ting emphasis on bargains without using big space; using 
jiu-jitsu in merchandising, etc. 


(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be 
sent to the subscriber as a 10-day loat, or sold to him at 
10 per cent discount from the publisher’s price.) 


TERE] 

STORE EMPLOYEES—Shown what other depart- 
ments have 

Looxinc Turtncs Over. Dry Goods Economist, 


28 Jan 1022, p. 21 (125 words, I p.) 


Schuster’s of Milwaukee have a Saturday morning 
“round up” for all employees of all departments at which 
regular offerings, snecials. etc., are paraded hefore them, 
so that every one will he thoroughly acquainted with what 
is going on, and will have the proper enthusiasm and in- 
terest to communicate to the customers. This, for example, 
a salesperson at the glove counter, can, if the occasion 
arises, interest the cistomer so that she will go from the 
glove counter to the basement, for kitchen ware, etc. 


TEASER CAMPAIGN—Uniaque, leads to anniversary 
sales 

Macy’s BrrtapAy Sure Herr. Daily Garment 
News, 4 Feb 1922. pp. t and 12 (250 words. adver- 
tisements reproduced on followine nage, 2 pp.) 

Four of the teaser ads used in a campaign to announce 
the sixty-fourth birthday sales of R. H. Macv & Company 
are shown here. The red star, symbolical of Captain 
Macy’s sticcess as a mariner and merchant, appears in the 
sky of the advertisements. The final annotncement is also 
shown here, un to which the teasers led. No merchandise 
is mentioned, but only a reference to other advertisements 
which will appear in later papers. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS—Activities of, within the 
law 
How Trape Assoctations May Krep WITHIN 
THE Law. By Gilbert H. Montague. Printers’ 
Ink, 19 Jan 1922, p. 61 (3000 words, 4 pp.) 


The recent Supreme Court decision in the case of the» 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has raised 
the question as to just what mutual service may be rendered, 
within the law. There is nothing in the above decision to 
restrict the collection and distribution of trade information, 
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provided that information is acted upon individually, and 
not collectively. The following activities appear to be with- 
out danger: Adjustments, Advertising, Arbitration, Classi- 
fications, Collections, Compensation, Conservation, Co-oper- 
ative Advertising, Credit Bureau, Demonstrations, Educa- 
tion, Employment Bureau, Exchange of surplus materials, 
Exhibits, Financial Statements, Foreign Trade Service, 
Freight Classification, House Organs, Industrial Bureau, 
Inspection’ Service, Insurance, Investigations, Testing; etc., 
Labor Problems, Litigation, Raw Materials, Methods, 
Organization, Patent and Trade Marks, Publicity, Purcha;- 
ing, Research, Sales Promotion, Style Bureau, Tariff Work, 
Taxation, Technical education and information, Trade 
extension ‘work, Traffic Department, Wage Rates compila- 
tion, Wages schedules, Washington representative, Welfare. 

Uniform cost accounting is both legal and desirable; 
but, when this is used to establish an “average” or a-stan- 
dard” cost, it assumes a different aspect. Production may 
be obviously in excess of demand, but any Association 
Officer who would suggest restricted production, would 
lay ground for a charge of conspiracy in restraint of trade. 
The same rule holds in advocating increased prices. 


TRAVELING BOOKSTORE—Sells to farmers 

MANUFACTURER Finps NovEL Way to Get NEw 
Deaters. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Feb 1922, p. 58 
(650 words, illustration, 2 pp.) 


D. Appleton & Co., New York publishing house, has in- 
augurated a new plan of selling books that should interest 
every manufacturer who sells goods through dealers, 
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SEE TEASER CAMPATGN—UNIQUE, LEADS TO 
ANNIVERSARY SALES 


because it has enabled the Appleton Company to establish 
dealers in many localities where none existed before—not 
merely to find new dealers to handle books, but to turn 
dealers who were not handling them into dealers who could 
and would. An automobile has been fitted up with shelves, 
upon which are arranged representative assortments of 
books on a variety of subjects—about 800 volumes. A! man 
who knows how to sell books has charge of the car. Routes 
are laid out and the truck starts. The salesman drives up 
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to a farmhouse, explains his mission and invites everybody 
to look at the books. It is a new experience and members 
of the family go out to investigate. Sales are frequently 
made on the spot, the books delivered and the money paid 
over. If the salesman does not happen to have the book 
desired, he takes the order for delivery by mail later. 
After he has covered the districts lying about a country 
town, he visits the town and looks over the stores. Few 
country towns and villages have bookstores, but every small 
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town generally has one or two good stores where a book 
department could be added and made profitable. He calls 
on the local merchant, shows him the orders he has taken 
for books and seeks to persuade the dealer to put in a 
book department. The salesman does not turn over his 
orders to the dealer, or give him any commission on the 
business he has done direct. He merely points the profit 
that might have accrued to the dealer if he had taken the 
orders. By this means the salesman has been able to get 
many small-town dealers to put in book departments. 


WINDOW LIGHTING—By new flasher system 


New FLASHER SySTEM OF WINDOW LIGHTING 
CREATES Many Cotors. Women’s Wear, 31 Jan 
1922, p. 62 (300 words, illustrations, I p.) 


A new method of window lighting, working on a flasher 
system, by which any light color combination in shades, 
from dawn to midnight, can be created, is being used at 
the Abe C. Levi Co., Louisville, Ky. The system consists 
of an automatic flasher, connected up so that there are 
64 colored slides in the two windows. Each window has 
32 slides, divided equally into white, blue, red and amber. 
By blending these primary colors according to the flasher 
system, the colors rise and fall, advance from dawn tc 
full sunglow, or in any combination desired. The system 
works fast enough to effect a perceptible change during 
the time required by a person to walk across the frontage 
of the store, attracting much attention, The color combin- 
ations that can be formed to blend with the merchandise 
are unusual. 
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BANK—Advertising, modern 


For Betrer BANK ADVERTISING. The Southern 
Banker, Jan 1922, p. 36 (600 words, illustrations 
reproduced herewith, 2 pp.) 


its copy and layout and its timeliness, all of which char- 
acteristics are shown in the accompanying two specimen 
advertisements. The first ties up a recent football game 
in Richmond with a bank account, by analogyzing the con- 
stant hammering of the opponent’s line before a touchdown 
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pendence can be attained—in saving. A red-blooded pic- 
ture of a football play draws attention, and the whole is 
surmounted by the heading ‘First Down.” 

The second advertisement, entitled “Certainly—Bankers 
are human” was used at the time of the opening of the 
bank’s beautiful new home, and invites the public to come 
in and have a look around, at the same time stressing the 
fact that the officers of the bank are “human” and are 
constantly on the lookout to be of service to customers of 
the institution. 

The Virginia Trust Company of Richmond, Va., is 
known for running a different advertisement each day in 
one of the Richmond newspapers, and each possesses one 
shining virtue—readability. All of the advertisements are 
written in conversational style and are designed to catch 
the eye of many people who would not ordinarily read 
bank advertising. Most of the copy is woven around actual 
instances where the bank has been able to rendér service 
to its customers, and made into an interesting little story. 
The real “selling talk” of the advertisement is found in a 
postscript which is placed on each piece of copy, and out- 
lines the more general services which the institution rend- 
ers. One of the most difficult things extant is to write a 
new advertisement every day in the. year, but this bank 
seems to have solved the problem in excellent fashion. 
Three of their ads are here reproduced. 

Some excellent educational savings copy has been used 
by the Florida National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla., in the 
local newspapers. 

The copy expands on the subject of thrift from almost 
every conceivable angle. In the specimen advertising, re- 
produced herewith, statements are taken from the works 
of several famous men of letters, past and present, setting 
forth the advantages to be derived from consistent saving, 
and the unfortunate results of prodigality and extrav-. 
agance. This copy should appeal especially to the better 
educated class of non-savers, as their familiarity with the 
authors presented, makes the advertisement one of zreat 
interest to them, and they will, unconsciously, tie up the 
bank with the copy. 


BANKERS—Must use commercial advertising 


ADAPTING COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING TO THE 
BANK’s Neeps. By G. A. O’Reilly, Vice-President, 
Irving National Bank, New York. Printers’ Ink, 
Ig Jan 1922 (1300 words, 2 pp.) 


Commercial men have things to sell, so have bankers. 
Both must sell to the same zeneral public, which both 
must meet and approach in the same way. The banker 
no longer is satisfied to be classed with the physician, the 
clergyman, the undertaker. His is a business institution. 
The resources he controls are business resources drawn 
from business activities. The commercial banker in par- 
ticular, must be a business man. He must be able to meas- 
ure business values and risks, must be familiar with the 
problems of business and must be prepared to assist in the 
solving of these problems. 

We must, therefore, consider the banker as a business 
man, and bank advertising as business advertising. 

Such advertising may be characterized as important or 
as dangerous. It will be the one or the other, depending 
upon the nature of the advertising judgment which con- 
trols. At best it is one of the most powerful elements that 
can be used in the success of industrial, commercial or 
financial operations. At its worst it is about the simplest 
and easiest known way of burning up perfectly good 
money to no purpose. 

If a particular advertising administration has succeeded 
in getting hold of the soul, or moving spirit, which must 


be the central thing, good or bad, in all institutional life, - 


the big thing in advertising has been accomplished. After 
that, the rest of it is largely a matter of mechanics, copy 
and layouts, and mediums and analysis of sales fields. 
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It seems that the essence of good advertising is perfect 
truthfulness, There may exist many things more attractive 
than the facts of a particular business situation, but it 
will be difficult to find anything which will serve the long 
run interests of that situation in advertising better than 
the facts of the case. Hence we should deal in facts, not 
fictions. This applies to all business advertising—com- 
mercial or financial. 


COLLECTIONS—Salesmen’s co-operation in 

Wuy We Cottect 89% or Our AccouNTs 
BrrorE THE Dur Date. By R. M. Dulin, Credit 
Mgr., Gates Rubber Co. System, Feb 1922, p. 162 
(3000 words, illustrations reproduced herewith, 
5 pp-) 

A’ better source of first-hand information has enabled the 
writer of this article to decrease outstandings and credit 
losses and yet grant many more liberal lines. The source. 


was the man “on the road.” Once a week every salesman 
receives a bulletin signed by the credit manager. These 
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CREDIT DEPARTMENT BULLBTIR 


Number vi 


In determining the financial standing of the dealer, 
the salesman can be of the greatest aid to hia com- 
any by securing @ financial statement signed by the 
dealer, 


The custom of requesting financiel statements dy all 
manufacturere and wholesalers has come to be so near-. 
ly universal that, if approached in a diplomatic and 
tactful way, you should find very little objection 
from the dealer to giving you one, 


In any case you do find that the dealer seems reluc- 
tant at’ first to give you a full, frank and truthfyl 
‘statement of hie financial affairs, you will be able 
to “eell® him on the advantages to himeelf of furnish- 
ing us such information direct, 


Pc MN 


While we are eubecribers to the Mercantile Agencice 
and can get their reports on every dealer in whom we 
are interested, we have found that in many oases in= 
justice is done to the dealer which we are able to 
help him remove if we ourselves are in possession of 
facta directly from him, = 


PA eae 


Daily we are asked by other manufacturers and whole- 
ealere all over the country to furnish them with our 
opinion as to the financial responeibdility of those 

whom We Have had occasion to investigate in a credit 
way. 


While we keep the detailed information as given us by 
the dealer ae strictly confidential, still being in 
posseesion of the facte we are able to state our 
opinion in full justice to that dealer who has given 
ue the direct facts of his business. 


SES aren eae 


No business can be run satisfactorily without being 
based upon Faith and Confidence = Faith and Confidence 
on the part of the dealer in our product and in our 
business methods; Faith and Confidence on our part 
Upon the dealer's honesty, ability and knowledge of 
hie financial responsibility. 


rae 


Where we-extend goods on credit we, in effect, become 
partners with that dealer to the extent to which we 

, make the shipment and it is clearly only right and 

“| just that we should know what the other partner = 
the dealer himself = has put into it, 


When requesting @ property statement, we are asking 
for only that which we are entitled to know, 


Moreover, our request is not merely a selfish one to 
protect our own intereste fully. 


When we are in poesession of the facts, we can be 
helpful to the dealer in a credit way aps above brought 
out and also from an analysie of the conditions of the 
dealer —————ed by hig financial staten__, we 
are O/mmamamm \make sufgestions on* rt=seemy 
inawt it to flse nic (ll} 
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bulletins enable the salesman to get his viewpoint and send 
him just the information he wants. The improvement in 
co-operation has been remarkable. The salesmen make 
collections, give valuable credit information and make sug- 
gestions, some of which prevent losses—others which enable 
the credit department to extend more credit. The plan has 
been in effect one year. The results have been excellent, 
Sales have increased so much that the firm is doing a larger 
tire business than ever. Bad debts have been materially 
cut down. The goal was set for an accounts receivable 
condition showing 99.5% in a current position. Two 
branches almost reached this high mark—Denver 94.41% 
and San Francisco 95%, The average for all branches 
was 80.18%. ics 
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COMPENSATION—Careful analysis of 

CUTTING SALESMEN SALARIES QUESTIONABLE. By 
Melvin T. Copeland, Director of the Bureau of 
Business Research, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. The Wholesaler in Stationery & Sundries, 
Feb 1922, p. 15 (450 words, I p.) 

The most successiul changes in policy witnessed during 
the last year are those that have been based upon a careful 
analysis of the sales force expense in the particular busi- 
ness. Before deciding to make any change in the method 
of paying salesmen, these firms haye undertaken to and 
out just why it was that their sales force expense was high. 
One of the methods of doing this has been to take the record 
of each sales territory and work out the salary or com- 
mission to sales for each salesman, and also to work out 
the percentage of travelling expenses to sales. The per- 
centages for the different salesmen were then compared, 
and in every case there have been some examples of glar- 
ing inequalities; some instances in which the salesmen were 
clearly underpaid, and other instances in the same firm in 
which salesmen were receiving more than their results 
justified. Further comparison of the sales of the different 
lines of merchandise and, where possible, of the profits 
produced by each salesman have assisted in revealing the 
causes for high sales force expense. Occasionally this sort 
of an analysis has shown that some particular salesman 
should ‘be held up to a substantially higher volume of busi- 
ness if he were to hold his job; this happened where the 
territory obviously was not yielding the volume of business 
of which it was capable. In one or two instances it has 
been deemed advisable to discontinue selling in territories 
that involved exceptionally heavy sales force expense and 
which had only a relatively small potential business. The 
changes that have been made in salaries have thereby been 
adjusted to the individual cases without any general cuts 
such as tend to cause widespread dissatisfaction at a time 
when the morale of the sales force should be maintained 
at its highest point. 


hie DAILY COLLECTION REPORT, 


REPORT FOR CHANGE OF CREDIT SITUATION 
Date __ 182 pati 
+ Ie present limit sufficient mm 192 


+ Ts present limit justified bel Balance this date 


. Ie Dealer making monsy 
Current + 
. Ia Dealer enthusiastic 


Is Dealer attentive to his business. 30 days past due ¢___ 


. Hag Dealer ability in tire business 60 day past due $ 


+ Yo Dealer experienced _____ 

90 days past due $__ 
8. Is Dealer consivlering selling out give full information 

120 days past due $___ 


. If this vere your business, what credit would sou COD Ovtstanding $___ 


extend to him — Halancs 
« Has Dealer good locatfon — 


This report must 
be mailed back with de- 
tailed explanation. 


| Outstanding COD ship- 
weonts Bheuld be invest- 
igated and this office 
advised es to dispost- 
Salesman | tion. 


« Is be the best and biggest tire desler in town . 
18. Does be sel] for cash or credit 
13. Is he economical —___ ——— 
M4. Te he devoting principal part of hie tine & enorgics 


Oe: Ove tninthewe ess tk ie ee cee Fill out both sides of this report completely- 


SEE COLLECTIONS—SALESMEN’S CO-OPERATION IN 


CREDIT—Obtained by advertising 


BANKER Won Success THroucGH RicutT Ap- 
VERTISING, Interview with F. J. Wade, President, 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis. Commercial 
West, 31 Dec 1921, p. 24 (1900 words, 3 pp.) 

A recent interview with F. J. Wade, President of the 
Mercantile Trust Co. of St. Louis, yielded the following 
statements : 

This thing of a manufacturer thinking that his whole 
future is assured just because there may be a country- 
wide clamor for his goods, is pinning his faith to a reed. 
The manufacturer who does not properly nurture consumer 
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démand when once he has established it through advertis- 
ing, is if anything, a less desirable credit risk than the 
man who lets his plant deteriorate. Even those bankers 
who say they do not consider advertised reputation as a 
basis tor extending credit, are influenced by this very 
principle, although perhaps subconsciously. Let one o1 
these bankers be approached by a credit-seeking manu- 
lacturer who is a national advertiser, and who, therefore, 
has established a country ‘wide market for his goods, and 
see what happens. In 90 per cent of such cases the fact 
that the branded name of this man’s product has been 
made a national “buy-word” through advertising, will be 
the strongest factor in getting him the credit he seeks. 
The banker absolutely considers his reputation, but may 
not realize at the time that it was advertising that created 
the reputation. 

Next, the banker may be approached by the president 
of a new manufacturing concern which is trying to make 
its name. 

The second man may have an article of unquestioned 
superiority. He may have an adequate manufacturing plant. 
But he has not yet established a name for his goods. 
Plainly, advertising is the one big thing he needs, but the 
banker turns down the application for the loan because, 
what he regards as too much of the amount, is to be spent 
for advertising. 

In the one case the banker helps the advertiser to cash 
in to a greater extent on the reputation that advertising 
has brought him, and in the other he is depriving a manu- 
facturer of the right to build the very kind of reputation 
that influenced him in the first case. 

“T.am glad to say” Mr. Wade concludes, “I do not 
believe transactions, such as the hypothetical one I have 
just mentioned, are to be encountered as often today as 
they were a few years ago. Every day bankers are waking 
up to the underlying power and pull of advertising. The 
sooner the better.” 


DEMONSTRATIONS—Sales convention features 


DEMONSTRATIONS—FEATURE OF N. C, R. Con- 
VENTIONS. Sales Management, Feb 1922, p. 177 
(1550 words, illustration, 3 pp.) 


The big idea behind the convention of the National Cash 
Register men, who by their sales in I921 earned member- 
ship in the One Hundred Per Cent Club (CPC) seems 
to be summed up in the statement of one of the salesmen 
who said: ‘We used to sell by oration. Years ago you 
could hear an N. C. R. man making a sale three blocks 
away. Today we sell by a calm, and graphic presentation 
of the better way to run a retail business—we show 2 
merchant how to face the facts.” Next, if not first in 
importance, was the stress laid wpon the necessity of carry- 
ing the N. C. ‘R. story to the public. After this latest 
convention every cash register man will become part and 
parcel of a gigantic plan to carry the slogan “Get a Receipt” 
to the homes of the country—to show the women of the 
country the necessity of asking for a receipt, and of bet- 
tering their methods of keeping a record of expenditures 
and receipts. In other words, the National Cash Register 
Company feels that it is good business to carry its selling 
message to the customerg of their customers. This illus- 
trates the trend of selling tendencies—to make the appeal 
to the court of last resort, and to go a step further than 
has heretofore seemed necessary in making a sale. The 
second day of the convention was known as “Receipt Day.’ 
A playlet portraying the part played by a receipt in the 
daily life of the average home was put on, to get the idea 
over to the sales force. This playlet brings home to every 
man the necessity of running his household as he runs his 
business. Perhaps this plan of the N. C. R. people to take 


their message direct to the public will point a way to other, 


manufacturers whose products, while not sold directly to 
the public, nevertheless depend on the public’s approval 
before enjoying their full measure of success. 
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DIRECT ADVERTISING—Manual of (Book) 

KFFECTIVE DIRECT ADVERTISING. By Robert E. 
Ramsay. Published by D. Appleton and Company, 
New York City, 1921 (xii, 640 pp., 5 x 8 in., index, 
appendices, illustrations, $5.00) 


From this book is gained a comprehensive kno, ledse 0: 
the factors entering anto direct Advertising. it gives prass 
tacks iacts and figures about planning and producamg ali 
torms ot direct-by-mail literature. In order to simplily 
the werk contained in the volume, it has been divided intu 
hive parts. ach part is distinct from the others; all the 
parts are interdependent. Part One recounts a history ot 
airect advertising, and also gives an idea oi the place direct 
advertising occupies in the realm of business 1n general. 
Part Iwo pertains only to the physical factors o. direcc 
advertising, such as form, the list, returns, the, outside. 
The functions of the person who prepares the material and 
directs the campaign, are clearly outlined, and the organiza- 
tion of a direct-advertising department is described in de- 
tail. Part Three discusses the mental factors, including 
analysis and planning, follow-up, and writing direct-mail 
copy. Part Four explains all the mechanical (including 
certain mechanical which are also physical) factors in 
direct-advertising work. Part Five shows the application 
of the principles as set down in Parts One to Four 1n- 
clusive, and touches upon costs of pieces, campaigns, etc. 
Wherever possible throughout the work, the author has 
quoted admitted authorities upon most points rather than 
set forth his own personal opinions, so that the finis2e: 
product might be an authoritative reference and textbook. 
Where authorities disagree, he has quoted from both sides 
and endeavored to draw a definite conclusion from the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence. 


(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be 
sent to the subscriber as a 10-day loan, without charge, 
or sold to him at a Io per cent discount from the publisher’s 
price.) 


DIRECT-MAIL-—Saving the salesman’s time 

WHEN THE Dtrect-Marit Cart DrRacs THE 
SELLING Horse. By Michael Gross, President, 
Michael Gross Company. Advertising & Selling, 
Feb 1922, p. 8 (1500 words, 1 p.) 


Too many people make the mistake of letting the direct- 
mail tail swing the sales dog—the mail-order cart drag the 
sales horse. The “mail-way” can do wonders, no doubt 
of it, and it has performed what are almost miracle; for 
some concerns, but direct-mail cannot and never will be 
able to beat out the live salesman—the man who has per- 
sonality and magnetism to give his words the weight and 
force which no inanimate sheet of paper can give to a letter. 
Direct-mail is being used to the best advantage when it is 
finding prospects who want your product and paving the 
way for your high-priced salesman to do only what they 
are paid to do—the actual work of selling goods. Some- 
times, especially when the product is a low-priced one, it 
is even possible to close orders by means of a well-w-itten 
letter, but where the selling price is over fifty dellars, the 
prospect is more readily sold by, personal contact. A man 
likes to see with whom he is dealing before he parts wth 
any substantial amount of money. Use direct-mail 
primarily to find people who want what you have to sell; 
secondly, to demonstrate to these live prospecti, point by 
point, why your product is superior; thirdly, why you 
should receive the order rather than your competitor. Then 
let your salesman jump in and put the finishing touches to 
the transactions by signing up the business. In this way 
you can get the maximum benefit out of your direct-mail 
appropriation. You can get even more. You can thus 
insure the good-will and co-operation of your salesmen. 
When the “mail-starter” paves the way for the “male- 
finisher,” you are getting a combination that is sure to go 
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along on high; when the condition is reversed, your selling 
engine, sooner or later, is due for a complete stall. 


FASHION SHOW—With original stage treatment 
AN ORIGINAL STAGE TREATMENT FOR A GERMAN 

FasHion SuHow. Women’s Wear, 31 Jan 1922, p. 6 

(100 words, illustration reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 


At the moment when several seasonal shows are about 
to take place, this setting of the fashion and historic cus- 
tom show of Otto Haas Heye, the German artist, with its 
original color scheme and stage arrangement, is of special 
interest. His idea seems to break up the stage spaces form- 
ing a certain effect of background, without creating any 
setting or contributing decoration which would detract from 
the costumes shown. 
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LETTER—That brings out the “you” 

Count THE We's IN Tus LeTrTer. Postage, 
Jan 1922, p. 8 (650 words, letters, one reproduced 
herewith, 2 pp.) 

The following is one of a series of six letters written 
by the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company in a campaign to 


secure dealers. It is a first-rate example of the “you” style 
of appeal, with all semblance of “we” left out. 


Dear Sir: 

How many tires can you sell between now and May 10? 

Suppose you told twenty of your customers that they could get 
Goodrich tires from you. In all probability you would sel] one tire 
each ‘to at least ten of them. Scapa 

And if those ten tires were all Ford sizes your profit would be 
over $50.00. Of course on the larger sizes the margin is much 
greater, 

The advantages of stocking Goodrich Tires are many but the 
big one is that you can order now for immediate delivery and wait 
until May ro before paying. 

And because a great many tires are ought between now and May, 
you will probably be all sold out before payment is due. , 

The postal order enclosed includes many popular sellers. Your 
profit on these few sizes is unusually high and is yours without 
investing one cent of your money. 

Give this order a running start before sundown by weiting. your 
name on the card now. 3 
Sincerely yours, 

THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
Branch Manager 
Akron, Ohio. 


PROFITS—Increased by lowering prices 

REDUCING Prices To INCREASE PRorits. By 
John Hertz, Printers’ Ink Monthly, Feb 1922, 
p. 21 (3000 words, 4 pp.) 


The president of the Yellow Cab Company tells ow an 
essentially luxury business succeeded mainly through re- 
ducing prices and extending trade. The number of people 
that can be served by any luxury business is limited, and 
the extension of this field was obtained ‘by using lighter 
cars, with lower upkeep and operating cost, in place of the 
heavy cars in general use. Charge accounts were eliminated 
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and also the payment of fee to clubs and hotels, for the 
privilege of having stands to convenience them. Paintinz 
the cabs a distinct color, attracted those who were pleased 
with the service and policy of the company. Profits were 
limited to a certain percentage, not merely to give a low- 
priced service, but to increase profits by securing more rides 
and riders. As often as profits exceed this fixed limit, 
rates are reduced. Effort is made to sustain a high standard 
among employees, by paying them more than if they were 
doing similar work elsewhere. Profit sharing and a bonus 
system are in operation, and much attention given to work- 
ing conditions. Success is due to two things; (1) The 
fundamental policies are sound; (2) They haye been ad- 
vertised. 


RETURNS—Percentage of, from various pieces 


Direct ADVERTISING. THE ResuLts. By Robert 
E. Ramsay. The Inland Printer, Feb 1922, p. 629 
(4100 words, illustrations, 4 pp.) 


Results {trom different kinds of direct-mailing pieces 
vary, and a decision as to what kind to use is olten de- 
termined by the particular conditions and circumstances. 
fHiere are some figures that show actual results from some 
direct-mail literature. Folders: A steel tank company sent 
out 5,477 “‘stunt” folders—one which makes an ingenious or 
trick told—and produced 115 inquiries and traceable busi- 
ness amounting to $6,200,50, at a total cost of $285.12. Blot- 
ters: A saw company mailed 5,195 blotters, accompanied 
by return cards, securing .049 per cent returns. Circular 
letters: Hugh Chalmers once got ninety per cent returns 
from a form letter—one sent to a list of firms asking for 
prices on goods the addresses sold. A form letter sent out 
by a firm of manufacturing pharmacists procured from 
five thousand druggists business amounting to $7,000 in 
twenty-one days. When a remittance of from $1 to $5 
is required to be sent in advance with the order, such as 
for a book, from one to three per cent returns have been 
considered fair, and this has been increased to five and six 
per cent by not requiring money in advance. Four-page 
letterheads: One used by the Jeffrey Manufacturing Com- 
ipany to sell road building materials produced 844 inquiries 
from a mailing of 45,912, which resulted in from $75 000 
to $100,000 worth of business. One sent out by a g.ape 
juice company to 72,200 grocery and delicatessen stores pro- 
duced 5,850 responses, or eight per cent, with orders for 
2,325 cases of the product. Booklets: One booklet seat to 
450,000 produced 32,000 direct inquiries which calied for 
more than 4,000 trials of that particular machine adver- 
tised in the booklet, and resulted in the sale of almost 2009 
machines through salesmen’s efforts. Catalogues: It needs 
but little space to record this class of return, for the results 
of any mail order house are sufficient. It is interesting to 
note that the American Wholesale Corporation sold 
$35,345,711.91 worth of goods at a cost of 1% per cent, 
and in this case the entire sale was consummated through 
mail and direct advertising. Results from house organs 
usually come after a period of years, for the house organ 
is a builder of good will. 


SALESMANSHIP—Overcoming the “it can’t be done” 
feeling 

TAcKING “SuPER” ON TO SALESMANSHIP. By 
V. Frank Banta, Secretary, Chicago Sales Man- 
agers’ Association. Salesology and Sales Manager 
Monthly, Feb 1922, p. 13 (4100 words, illustrations, 
PZ 
S pp.) 

The “blues” had certainly made their inroads into the 
sales force of a Chicago manufacturing company. They 
were all invited to a conference, and indeed glad were they 
to go, for misery loves company. They were “chewing 
it” rather freely and frankly, when the door burst open 
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and the radiant face of Young beamed gloriously toward 
the order he was waving in his upraised hand. Of course 
all wanted to know how it was done. So Young related: 
“When I landed in Morton late last Saturday afternoon I 
knew there was only one man in that town who could do 
us any real good in that territory—and his office was closed 
for the day. So were the offices of the three other dis- 
tributors—but they did not interest me very much. I wanted 
to land Bingham and didn’t feel like making the trip back 
here until I had seen him. Before Johnson quit us and 
went to the Universal he coyered my territory and from 
him I got a good line on Bingham. He was a prominent 
church member, above other things, and seemingly prej- 
udiced about our line. Those were the two main things 
for me to consider. However, to make this convention at 
all I had to catch the morning train out of Morton on Mon- 
day and there 1 was with Saturday evening and Sunday to 
keep me from seeing my man, 

‘While eating my supper 1 tried to figure out the besi 
line to work along and beiore the meal was over 1 maac 
up my mind that the best thing I could do would be to 
phone Bingham. Somewhere around eight p.m. i got him 
on the phone at his home, told him who 1 was and asked 
him if he would graciously spare me half-an-hour that 
evening to talk business. 

“Needless tor me to tell you that Bingham wouldn’t see 
me. He said he was not interested in distributing our 
goods in his territory and, furthermore, could not give mc 
any time as his evening was taken up with a social engage- 
ment. He was extremely courteous over the phone, was 
sorry I had got in too Jate to see him at his office, but it 
would not have done me any good it l had. 1 thanked him 
kindly and hung up. 

“Instead of killing the evening at a show I deyoted the 
hours before bedtime to doping up some plan that wouid 
interest Bingham. I also made a few inquiries about the 
old boy around the hotel and learned, among other things, 
that Bingham was extremely proud of his prestige im 
Morton and his leadership among the locai distributors. 
Not much to work on—but enough to help me tormulate 
a plan, 

“After breakfast on Sunday morning I called up Bing- 
lham’s home and found he had gone to church, but would 
be back home around one o’clock. I then asked about what 
time he would be through dinner and was informed by the 
maid that the family always had Sunday dinner at 2.30 
p.m. About three-thirty I called Bingham up—just about 
when I figured his dinner would be ‘sitting pretty,’ and 
when he answered I gave him a talk about as follows: 

““Mr, Bingham, this is Young again. I want to ask you 
to do me a little favor over the phone and it wont take 
you a moment. As you know I am a stranger in this town 
and though I have made a number of inquiries since | 
talked to you last night I cannot get a line on which of the 
other three distributors in Morton is the best one to handle 
our line in this territory. Ail I can find out is that you 
are the biggest distributor in the several counties surround- 
ing Morton—but nobody seems to be able to tell me which 
of the other three distributors will be the best one to take 
care of distribution for us around here. Of course, 1 know 
you would be the best distributor. I also know you are 
not interested despite the fact that our line enjoys national 
prestige. But as you are not interested then as a little 
courtesy to a traveling salesman’ who is a stranger in this 
town, won’t you kindly tell me which of the other three 
distributors is the best one for me to turn our line over to. 
I will deeply appreciate the favor and anything you tell me 
will be considered as confidential.’ 

“I think I heard old Bingham say, ‘Let me see—er—let 
me see,’ about ’steen times before he finally said: ‘ 

“*T hate to give you advice of the kind you want with- 
out thinking it over. Suppose you take a cab out to my 
house about eleven o’clock tonight and I will be glad to 
smoke a cigar with you and tell you what I think’ 

“TI assured him I would be there, but long before eleven 
o’clock arrived I had made out in a rough way an order 
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I figured he could easily handle and that the territory would 
stand. When | arrived at his house he quickly told me 
that he was averse to talking business on Sunday and for 
one hour we talked about things in general. Promptly at 
midnight he dropped generalities and got down to business. 

“*So you want to know which of my three competitors 
will be the best one to handle your line. Uhm. Uhm. And 
you want to catch the noon train for Chicago. Uhm. Uhm. 
Well, I have thought it over and I think the best dis- 
tributor for you in this county and in the other counties 
adjacent is—James M. Bingham.’ 

“Fellows, the rest of the details are not necessary. But 
you can quickly see how easy it would have been for me 
to have taken Bingham at his word ‘over the phone on 
Saturday and come back empty-handed. Whether I could 
have done anything with any of the three other distributors 
I don’t know—but then three of them combined could not 
give me an order like I booked from Bingham. ~ The same 
situation is not likely to present itself. to any of us again, 
but if it does you can take it from me that the leader isn’t 
going to give his competitors any chance to take away his 
laurels. I based my attack on the fundamental principle 
that no business man is going to concede his competitor a 
point or two if he can prevent it. It took this Bingham 
situation to bring that truth home to me, but now I know 
itt WATCH MY SMOKE!” 


SALESMANSHIP—Statesmanship applied 

WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN—-SUPER-SALESMEN. 
By Milton Bejach. Specialty Salesman Magazine, 
Feb 1922, p. 173 (4100 words, 4 pp.) 


Too long have we limited the thought of salesman to 
the man who sells merchandise. The ability to sell a 
nation a fleet of battleships,.to market a bond issue of 
billions, to translate ideas into dollars, or to transmute 
thought into gold coin, is no mean accomplishment. Ameri- 
cans are said to be able, all things being equal, to outsell 
any other race on the face of the globe. But all things 
are not always equal, therefore enter the super-salesman. 

Two of the greatest super-salesmen of all times, are 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. Washington 
sold the colonies the idea of freedom; he sold a weak 
and puny band of colonists the idea of rebellion against the 
British crown; he sold this idea so well that these farm- 
ers and shoemakers, became soldiers and patriots. No 
doubt there were moments when, even Washington won- 
dered if the suffering and the pain were all worth while. 
He saw desertions in his ranks, hunger among his troops. 
and doubt in the mind of his advisors, but he sold his idea. 

‘Lincoln sold the idea of emancipation of the slaves. 
to a people torn by antagonism. Lincoln knew all this, 
yet he sold his idea in the North by tongue and pen, and 
forced it upon the South by shot and shell. He was 
reviled and abused and, no doubt, sometimes wondered if 
it was all worth while. But he sold his idea, 

As super-salesmen, they forgot sufferings, surmounted 
difficulties, overcame obstacles, and sold their ideas. This 
is super-salesmanship. The world needs and will suitably 
reward those who go out and win. 


SALES ORGANIZATION—Qtestionnaire of methods 


SALES ORGANIZATION AND MeEtTHops. Commit- 
tee Report presented by Willard E. Freeland. Bul- 
letin of the Taylor Society, Dec 1921, p. 244 (4600 
words, II pp.) 

The Committee on Sales. Questionnaire of the Taylor 
Society makes report of its second inquiry. The fol- 
lowing questionnaire was sent to 175 firms and. 45 replies 
were returned. The firms are fairly representative as to 
location, size, and variety of products. 

Is your sales organization one central unit with main 
divisions reporting direct to sales manager? Ans. Prac- 
tice is well divided, but it appears that in many cases, 
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the field group managers have more responsibility than 
authority. 

Is your sales organization decentralized or sectionalized 
with sectional groups reporting to district or branch man- 
agers? Ans. Decentralization into field groups is a com- 
mon pfactice of large sales organizations. Some have 
branch houses that are interested only in sales or, in a 
few cases, in sales, credits and collections. In only two 
instances do the zone officers have separate banking 
accommodations. 

If decentralized, do you maintain at home office dupli- 
cate records of Salesmen, Inventories, Accounts, Credit 
Rating and Statistics? Ans. Usually, but there is about 
an even split between the maintenance of duplicate inven- 
tory records at the home offices, and of dependence upon 
monthly reports of inventories from branches, 

If you have branch distributing points, do you main- 
tain centralized stock control? Ans. There is general 
agreement that centralized stock control is essential. 

Is credit and collection work centralized? Ans. Replies 
indicate general centralization of credit work and of set- 
ting credit limits. 

Is sales planning recognized as a function distinct from 
sales operation? Ans. A larger number than last year, 
answered “Yes,” but more than eighty per cent of those 
replying answered ‘‘No,” 

Do you have an organization specifically to function as 
a research organization to study Markets, Products, Com- 
petition, Plant Capacity and Prices? Ans. Few have made 
any move in this direction, but reports show a greater rec- 
ognition that the work of the planning function exists 
somewhere within the organization, even though the results 
are not set florth in plans and schedules. { 

Do you have a separate unit in the sales organization 
to work out from the master plans detail plans for the 
work of the operating section? Ans. Only a very few 
replies state there is organized a unit for this purpose. 

Do you have a separate unit to take care of advertising 
and publicity work? Ans. About ninety per cent have 
a separate advertising unit. 

To whom does the head of the advertising unit report? 
Ans. The majority report to either the General Manager 
or to the Sales Manager. 

Does the advertising unit develop its own plans with 
relation to a master sales plan? Ans. Nearly every reply 
is, “Yes”. 

If you have no master plans, how is work of advertis- 
ing co-ordinated with work of sales operating units? 
Ans. Usually by conference of the respective division 
heads. 

Do you have a sales promotion unit, not a part of ad- 
vertising? Ans. Less than half have such a unit. 

If you have stitch a separate sales promotion unit, to 
whom does it report? Ans. One-third, to the Advertising 
Manager, the other two-thirds to the ‘Sales Manager. 

Do you have a unit of your sales organization to give 
sales service or selling help to distributors or customers? 
Ans. A few report that service work is done by either 
advertising or sales promotion units, but that no field 
work is done. Of the remainder, about one-half have 
more or less well organized service units. 

Have changes in market conditions in the past year 
caused you to make changes in your sales organization? 
Ans. Replies are greatly varied. Some established more 
branches, others changed from salary and bonus to straight 
commission, or had more men and smaller territories, 
general curtailment of staff, or rearrangement of territories. 

When introducing a new product, which unit of your 
organization plans schedules the initial stock requirements? 
Ans. Sales Department, 6; Conference of Production, 
Financial and Sales Executives, 2; Conference of Sales 
and Production, 2; the others used varied plans. 

What unit of your organization plans the dropping 
of products from your line? Ans. Sales department, 5; 
Sales and Production, 3; Production, Finance and Sales, 
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2; General Manager, 2; Sales and General Manager, 2; 
the others, varied. 

Do you give your factory yearly, monthly, or other 
periodical production schedules? If so, what unit of your 
organization does this? Ans. Sales department, 4; Gen- 
eral Manager, 2; Planning Division, 2; others, varied. 

What unit of your organization plans and schedules 
distribution of products to warehouses or other field dis- 
tributing organizations? Ans. Sales department, 6; Sales 
operating, 2; others, varied. 

What unit of your organization plans selling equipment 
for your salesmen? Ans. Sales department, 17; Sales 
operating 3; others, varied. 

What unit of your organization prepares such equip- 
ment? Ans. Sales department, 10; Advertising depart- 
ment, 5; Sample department, 3; others, varied. 

What unit of your organization designs your containers 
or other packing? Ans. Production, 5; Sales department, 
3; Sales promotion, 2; others, varied. 

What unit plans merchandising equipment for your dis- 
tributors? Ans. Advertising department, 9; Sales promo- 
tion department, 3; Sales department, 3; others, varied. 

What unit plans new products to be added to your lines? 
Ans. Sales department, 3; Sales Engineering, 2; Con- 
ference Sales, Production and Finance, 2; others, varied. 

What unit handles dealer and consumer complaints? 
Ans. Sales department, 3; Service department 2; branch 
Sales Managers, 2; others, varied. 

What unit analyzes and reports on seasonal, territorial 
or economic factors affecting the sale:of your products? 
Ans. Sales department, 13; Sales engineering, 2; others, 
varied. 

What unit plans methods of salesman’s compensation? 
Ans. Sales department, 20; Administrative, 2; others, 
varied. 


As the members of the Taylor Society are largely men 
engaged in the industries, it naturally follows that the 
questionnaires were sent mostly to industrial executives. 
The replies indicate that in a surprising number of organi- 
zations, action is based upon group decisions rather than 
upon careful compilation and analysis of facts. By adop- 
tion of scientific study of organizations, systems, tool-, and 
operations, American industry has been able to obtain low 
unit costs of production, while paving the highest wages, 
and it is to be expected that the time will not be far off 
when the same scientific methods will be apnlied to dis- 
tribution and sales. One of the greatest difficulties will be 
to realize that the scientific method cannot be applied to 
a sales department over night, but is a process that must 
be sympathetically considered and must have the heartiest 
co-operation of the General Management. When this is 
understood and applied, the day of scientific distribution 
will be at hand. 


SALES TALK—Illustrating the 

ILLUSTRATING THE SALES TALK. By Myles S. 
Wilder. Industry Illustrated, Feb 1922, p. 16 (1600 
words, illustrations, drawings shown hetewith, 
4 pp.) 

‘Mr. A. R. Brown, Advertising Manager of the National 
Sweeper Division of the Torrington Company, Conn., says 
concerning the appeal of pictorial representation: “One 
day the salesman of a check protecting machine called on 
me. I was only mildly interested in the subject, interested 
enough to grant him a hearing, but far from sold on his 
proposition. Nor did his sales jargon or technical talk 
make much of an impression. He knew his machine, he 
worked hard, and he presented his points and arguments 
clearly, but he was not getting away with it. Finally, he 
pushed a sample check toward me. ‘Please sign this check.’ 
he requested. I did so. ‘Now,’ he said, ‘let me show you 
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how a forger works.’ And turning my signature upside 
down he took the pen and drew an imitation so exact that 
it would pass anyone, even myself unless subjected to close 
scrutiny. Immediately he had my interest. He explained 
how the trick was done, quoted some figures on the losses 
sustained by business men through forgery, started again 
on his selling effort—and went away with my order for a 
machine ....” As a result of the salesman’s visit Mr. 
Brown worked up a diagramatic talk for his own men. 
“Now, the first type of electric cleaner, which cleans by 
air without the aid of a brush, can be represented by a 
circle, and its motion is conveyed by rapidly whirling the 
pencil round and round (as in Fig. 2). Such a machine, 
we claim, removes a very large percentage—practically 100 
per cent—of the dust and imbedded dirt, but it normally 
retrieves only about one-third of the surface dirt, which 
fact we have indicated ‘by the shading. The second type of 
machine is that having a motor driven brush belted or 
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geared to the same shaft which carries the suction fan. 
This is represented as in Fig. 3. The effect of this type 1s 
shown in the shaded lines of Fig. 4. “As the salesman 
sketches up his diagram, he of course maintains a running 
fire of exposition and argument. . . . The mere action of 
the salesman’s pencil (Fig. 5) swing forward and_ back, 
looping over and under, conveys ‘the impression of exactly 
how the water in such a machine moves to perform its 
cleansing work. .. Mr. W. F. Clark of the Automatic 
Electric Heater Company uses a clever diagram to show 
the siphon action of his sepco water heaters. He first 
draws a rough outline of the unit, and then sketches in a 
number of little arrows to show how the. heating water 
circulates through and around the unit. An impression of 
movement and action is given by the pencil strokes ;. the 
finished diagram, while necessarily inaccurate, nevertheless 
conveys a vivid and permanent impression of a pipe spout- 
ing out hot water (Fig. 6.), which is the point he wishes 
to emphasize.” 
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SMALL STORES—Profit in proper management 


GoopwIn Tetts How to MANAGE A SMALL 
Store. Better Business, Jan 1922, p. 13 (4000 


words, 5 pp.) 


It is human nature to oppose new methods, even when 
their superiority is detnonstrated. New ills require new 
remedies, and retail merchandising must keep up with the 
times. Turnover, of itself, is not the solution of all busi- 
ness ills. Nothing is accomplished by increasing the num- 
ber of turnovers on a commodity already experiencing a 
turnover six times a year. Unless there is a profit on 
each turn, and unless overhead can be reduced by increas- 
ing the turns, increased turnover may spell disaster. An 
unprofitable business increases its losses by increased turn- 
over. Turnover should not be confused with volume. If 
the volume of business is limited by available capital, 
more money can be made by increasing the turns on proftt- 
able lines and reducing unprofitable lines, showing slow 
turnover. Only experience can determine whether a new 
line can be taken on profitably. Many small merchants 
lose money through the mistaken assumption that a bank 
loans money as a capital investment, 

Business building rests upon specialization, and even the 
smaller stores should be departmentalized. Sales. expenses 
and prohts of.°2ch department, should be watched care- 
fully. New departments snould not be added faster than 
profits warrant, or business growth demands. The greater 
the diversity of stock, the safer the business, as market 
change on one item has little effect on the business as a 
whole. Concentration on one or two lines has spelled dis- 
aster to more than one small merchant, 

Store arrangement is also very important. Popular, 
staple goods, should be kept in prominent view, but near 
the middle or at the rear, so that customers are compelled 
to pass by specialties and other articles displayed to invite 
additional sales. A small store, with two windows, should 
display staples in one, and specialties in the other. Small 
dealers will (be wise if they set aside a fixed percentage 
against sales, and spend it in advertising. Display well 
advertised and trade-marked goods, to capitalize on the 
general publicity. 


TERRITORIES—Condition of, shown by figures 


Recorps I Finp Hetprurt. By Jess H. Wilson, 
President, LaMeda Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 
Sales Management, Feb 1922, p. 174 (1600 words, 
cards reproduced here in miniature, 3 pp.) 


The sales executive at all times endeavors to deal with a 
minimum of figures necessary to show the efficiency of the 
sales operating effort. A method that will “kill two birds 
with one stone” is the wse of a sales force for each sales 
account. The visible card index has much in its favor, 
for it presents in easily accessible form, an accurate value of 
each account and of each territory, and it permits of the 
use of forms to answer any requirement. Each day, 
copies of invoices from the billing department go to the 
sales department and are posted on the proper cards or the 
oversheet which carries the details of these invoices. These 
detail postings are totalled yearly and carried on the front 
of each card. Figure 1 shows the face of one of these 
cards, Figure 2 the reverse. This reverse ruling also ap- 
pears on the four sides of the oversheet. A similar card 
is used as an index card for each territory or state, except 
that the reverse, instead of carrying invoice detail as to the 
individual cards, shows monthly totals of all postings. to 
each state or territory. See Forms 3 and 4. This card 
is invaluable in handline cortespondence, complaints and 
credit correspondence. It becomes the memory of the 
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Pertinent information from salesmen’s reports 
With 


business. ; 
and office correspondence will be transferred to it. 


the totals of the postings for a month transferred to the 
index card of each territory, “and recapitulated for the 


FIG, 1 FIG, 2 


sales manager, either on separate recapitulation sheets or 
on charts, and placed on his desk the first of each month, 
enables him to know the source of his business and the 
per cent of quota he is attaining, The weak items and 
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FIG, 3 FIG. 4 


weak territories are seen instantly and use can be made of 
a “mopping up” crew or advertising on weak territories 
before it was too late. 


YEAR BOOK—Of advertising (Book) 

THE ADVERTISING YEAR BOOK FOR 1921-1922. 
Edited by Noble T. Pragg. Published by Double- 
day, Page & Company for the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World, 1922 (290 pp. 5x8 in., 
illustrations, index, appendix, $2.00) 


This Year Book, the forerunner of what, it is confidently 
believed, will be a continuing series that will soon come 
“to have and to hold a place of assured authority, con- 
tains a comprehensive. digest of the most important papers 
and addresses presented before the seventeen annual con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the Werld, 
held in Atlanta, Ga., June 12 to 16, 1921. It is not in- 
tended to be a complete report of the convention’s proceed- 
ings. No attempt has been made to give the daily record; 
that has had its proper place in the news. It is intended 
to be the place in which one can look with confidence to 
find the annual additions which each convention makes to 
the practice and the business of advertising. Here are some 
of the general chapter headings: Advertising in its genera! 
aspects; advertising and progress; advertising agencies and 
their functions; advertising banks and bonds; advertising 
by mail; advertising and the printer; advertising and re- 
tailing; advertising in the newspapers; advertising in 
business papers; advertising through specialties; advertis- 
ing exhibits; advertising and trade; advertising through 
iposters; advertising on the screen; advertising and women; 
advertising and community development; advertising and 
the churches; advertising and industrial justice; advertis- 
ing in junior clubs; advertising and student conferences. 

(As a part of the setvice rendered, this book will be 
sent to the subscriber as a 10-day loan, without charge, 
or sold to him at a 10 per cent discount from the publish- 
er’s price.) 


Books are loaned 10 days, or purchased and sent to subscriber at 10% discount 
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AEROPLANE—Make special service possible 

Uses AEROPLANE. The National Retail Clothier, 
16 Feb 1922, p. 95 (300 words, I p.) 

A new record for store service was recently established 
by the Roos store of San Francisco. It cost the firm 
considerable more than the amount involved in the trans- 
action to please the customer in question, but it enhanced 
the reputation that the store holds. In this case the cus- 
tomer had telephoned in an order to San Francisco 
for an article which was needed in a hurry. The store 
happened to be sold out of that particular garment, and 
it is against the rule of this concern to confess that “it 
is out of stock,’ if such a confession can possibly te 
avoided. The article was obtainable at the Fresno store 
of Roos and the only question was getting it to San 
Francisco in time. It was answered by the “swearing in” 
of a Varney aeroplane. The garment was delivered by the 
plane to a special auto and reached the customer before 
the close of the store day. 


CALENDARS—Service through 

CONCERNING CALENDARS. The Bankers Maga- 
zine, Feb 1922, p. 364 (700 words, illustrations, 
one reproduced herewith, 3 pp.) 

The customs of other days and the pictures of such a 


“grown-up” city as New York when it was “young,” will 
always interest the prevent generation. The Chemical 
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National Bank of New York has used such a theme on 
its calendar for 1922, in showing views of New York 
as far back as one hundred years ago. The incidents pre- 
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Please read these digests carefully, If you 
desire the original articles for closer study 
in connection with your work please notify 
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sented are chosen from the published history of the bank. 
The pages of the calendar, one of which is reproduced in 
this digest, and which shows the general style, trace the his- 
tory of the bank from its organization in 1823 to its pres- 
ent location in down-town New York. The bank’s pub- 
licity department has aimed to make this calendar of 
historic and artistic interest, without any of the usual 
marks of an advertisement. 

The aim of all banks is to have a calendar that will 
stand out among the numbers of calendars received at the 
first of every year, as the most useful or most artistic. 

The Union National Bank of Philadelphia and the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company of New York, have 
followed their usual custom of reproducing paintings of 
great moments in American history. The Banque d’ 
Hochelaga of Montreal, among other banks, has repro- 
duced a photograph of the bank. 

The aim of having a calendar as an advertisement, is 
to have the name of the bank before the client throughout 
the entire year, and such an aim is certainly fulfilled in 
the memo pad desk calendar which is distributed by the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York. 

Some banks, this year, have followed the plan of send- 
ing out cards to their patrons, notifying them that they 
have a calendar for them at the bank, if they wish to call 
for it or to have it sent to them. If the calendar appeals 
to the individual because it supplies a particular need, he 
will be glad to take the extra effort to get it and be more 
likely to retain it when it comes to the home or desk. 


CONTEST—Salesmen swim for dollars 

Unique CONTEST FOR SALESMEN. The Grand 
Rapids Furniture Record, Feb 1922, p. 95 (100 
words, illustration reproduced on next page, I p.} 


Manufacturers, likewise retailers, find that their sales- 
men need some incentive to put on extra steam, so the Kiel 
Furniture ‘Co. has adopted a unique contest which retailers 
can use to advantage. The illustration given here shows 
the United States and the Kiel sales force. The prize 
is a silver cup. The contest is known as a swimming con- 
test, but in this case the salesmen will swim in dollars. 
All start equally at New York. As their sales mount, 
they are advanced down the Atlantic coast to the Panama 
Canal and up to San Francisco, Each week a map show- 
ing the relative position of each “swimmer” is mailed to 
the sales force. 


CUSTOMER—Being a little ahead of 

ReEpuTATION Brerinc Buitt or Torn By Your 
Every Act. By Roger Babson. Addressographer 
(Published by the Addressograph Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.), 15 Feb 1922, p. 3 (300 words, I p.) 

A salesman is like a daily newspaper; he must be a 
little ahead of his customers, but not too much, or else 
he will antagonize them. Examples illustrate points. Ii 


you are selling a machine for use in factories, you must 
be able to talk intelligently with factory superintendents 
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and boards of directors if necessary. You must know 
enough of the English language—and this is no joke— 
to explain intelligently and concisely the good points of 
your product, both to the technical man and the non-tech- 
nical man. On the other hand, you must be able to put 
on overalls and get your hands filthy without te 
You ought to know a ball peen hammer trom a chuc 
Ability to chew without harmful effects has often come 
in handy while selling a machine to the mechanic, who in 
turn will sell it to the boss. 


SEE CONTEST—SALESMEN SWIM FOR DOLLARS 


DIRECT MAIL—Charity workers benefit by 

CHARITY WorKErRS DirECTED BY Direct Matt. 
Printers’ Ink, 16 Feb 1922, p. 69 (1950 words, let- 
ters, one reproduced herewith, 3 pp.) 


Each fall in Denver, with a “drive” lasting only four 
hours, around $30,000 is collected in cash and pledges for 
Jim Goodheart’s Sunshine (Mission. Volunteer workers, 
some 500 of them, personally solicit. 

The management of this drive is unique. It would be 
hard to find a better example of co-ordination of effort 
by letter and personal solicitation, the whole getting maxi- 
mum results at least expense. In this annual Denver cam- 
paign, they do these various things by mail— 

Get the volunteer workers. 

Give the volunteer workers complete instructions, includ- 
ing a list of persons to. call on. 

Send letters to each person to be called on, to “pre-sell” 
him. Five thousand “prospects” are reached thus. 

Receive the collections. 

Announce the results, and thank the volunteers. 

In this manner an amount up to $35,000 is collected with 
hardly a flurry, at an expense of around 3 per cent. 

The first letters are used to get workers. Here the co- 
operation is capitalized of the presidents of a half dozen 
leading men’s organizations of Denver—the advertising 
bureau, and various clubs—Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, Gyro, 
Optimists. Over his signature, and on club stationery, the 
president of each club sends a letter to each member. 

Each of the several club president’s letters sent out has 
its own wording, but all cover the same ground, and all 
use the appeal of club loyalty. 

The letter of Mr. Bishop will show how prominent men 
in letters “sell” the Jim Goodheart Sunshine Mission. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

I like M. J. O’Fallon’s and A. D. Lewis’s letters about Jim Good- 
heart and his Mission. I indorse every word they say. More could 


be said, but no letter could convey half of the'story about his great 
work of rebuilding broken men and women, 
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_ However, it occurs to me that a little more “brass tack’”’ informa- 
tion may be welcome news to the good people who support the 
Mission. 

The Mission had less than $35,000 in rea] money to operate on 
during the past twelve months. Considerable of this went into final 
payments and improvements on the Mission buildings. Then un- 
looked-for conditions arose; the industrial world went to pieces and 
ee and women were thrown out of work—hungry—without places to 
sleep. 

The bulk of this burden fell on Sunshine Mission, and in three 
months’ time last winter when you and I were warm, well fed and 
cozy, Jim and his loyal assistants invested $17,000—in meals at 17 
cents per meal, and beds at 20 cents per night. 

Jim, rather shamefacedly, admitted to me ‘recently that the Mission 
was $4500 in debt—that he personally had borrowed from Denver 
banks this much money to tide the Mission over until Tuesday’s 
campaign. I say that this is no cause for shame. Hardly a busi- 
ness man I know operating on a yearly budget of $30,000, could 
weather an unexpected expense of $17,000 and not owe somebody 
more than $4500. 

And ‘to digress—a man who has come through what Jim has—been 
the outcast and down-and-outer he has been, and who can to-day 
borrow $4500 from Denver banks on his personal promise to pay— 
I say such a man deserves the greatest tribute that can be given 
him—namely the encouragement of active support. 

We’ve increased Sunshine Mission’s budget each year. I see 
no good reason why each of us should not give just as much as last 
year—nor why 1000 more people shouldn’t put their shoulders to 
the wheel—for every dollar we ever gave Jim got us 100 cents’ worth 
and more of the kind of service we want performed among God’s 
broken and unhappy men and, women. 

Sincerely yours, 


FORMS—Relative importance of 

Laws AND By-Laws. Direct Reflections (Pub- 
lished by James F. Newcomb & Co., Inc. New York 
City), Feb 1922, p. 12 (325 words, chart repro- 
duced herewith, 2 pp.) 
_ The relative importance of the various forms of adver- 
tising may be gathered from the accompanying chart. The 
figures, showing the approximate total volume of money 


invested on various forms, are based upon the estimates 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, sup- 


Frank L. BisnHop, 


plemented by a research made by Advertising and Selling. 


Total $ 1394.000,000 
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Cut courtesy of James F. Newcomb & Co., Inc. 
INFORMATION—Combination form gives 
How Mayov’s Dip 20% More Business THAN 
Tuey ExprEcTeD IN THE First Turee Montus. 
Dry Goods Merchants Trade Journal, Feb 1922, 
p. 51 (2000 words, illustration reproduced on next 
page, 2 pp.) 
Sales made in Mayol’s, Salt Lake City, Utah, are sim- 
plified by a combined sales ticket, rider and receipt for the 
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customer. It consists of three separate tickets, so made 
that they are joined together, and can be inserted in each 
article that is handled. No sales ‘books are necessary. 
Various colors are designated for various articles. When 


Type 


NUMBER 
13-13 


Once you become 
acquainted with MAYOLS 
hosiery you will wear 
no othei 

These stockings are 
guaranteed to be worth 
every penny you pay for 
them If not satisfactory 
tell us about it 


Chis 1S your, 
RECEIPT 


If you should return this 
merchandise bring this 
receipt with you # 


No 13-13 


PHCCLIE. TO a ED 
Ta. } <a LS ee PS 


Toy 


18, EAST BROADWAY 
SALT LAKE CITY UTAH 


425 
Pi: No 
Steck: Noss F385 
Price rien 
Wax. 
Total 


Date Sold 
Sold by 


This combination receipt, sales 

ticket and rider gives the sales- 

person and customer all necessary 
information at once 


a sale is made, the sales girl pulls the form from the 
article and detaches the sales ticket and receipt. These go 
to the cashier, who can tell from the form all the informa- 
tion necessary. The receipt is returned with the change, 
the rider left on the merchandise as an ad, and a guar- 
antee. The sales ticket is then filed with other tickets of 
the same color and number, presenting an opportunity to 
see at a glance just what merchandise is selling. Ifa 
customer brings back any merchandise, the small sales 
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ticket can be compared with the receipt, making adjust- 
ment a simple matter. If a charge sale, the customer is 
asked to sign the sales ticket. - 


. 


LETTER—Brings city-wide distribution in three days 
One SALEs Letrer Propuces Ciry-WipE Dts- 
TRIBUTION IN THREE Days. Printers’ Ink, 16 Feb 


1922, p. 126 (725 words, advertisement, 2 pp.) 

For a time, all the candy that could be made by the Mac- 
Diarmid Candy Company of Detroit, was sold through its - 
own stores in Cleveland and Detroit. But when sales fell 
eff, owing to business conditions, it did not have sufficient 
retail outlet to keep its manufacturing plant going at full 
capacity. 

An analysis of the situation in Detroit convinced it that 
its problem was primarily one not of selling more people 
on the quality of the candy, but rather placing it within 
easy reach of those who would buy it. 

In other words, here was a company that had built up 
a most valuable reputation for its product in two large 
cities but was unable to cash in on the reputation because 
it restricted the distribution to its own retail establishments. 
The company’s seven stores in Detroit are strategically 
located, but even at that can serve only a portion of the 
potential market produced by its advertising. 

This is how the condition was corrected: 

Men were sent out to cover completely the city of Detroit, 
“spotting” stores where it was advisable to have the candy 
sold, the basis of distribution being to place the candy 
within a few minutes’ walk of practically everyone in 
Detroit. 

A special map of the city was made indicating the stores 
and their locations. The map was copied, a red line 
being drawn around each location leading to red type at 
the bottom saying “Your location here.” Each dealer on 
the list of the eighty “spotted” locations was sent his 
copy of the map with a letter outlining the company’s 
proposal. 

The letter took the position that the company had 
“selected” the dealer and was offering him the opportunity 
to handle MacDiarmid candies in his section. There was 
an interesting little advertising problem to be solved here 
in that the reputation of the MacDiarmid candies in 
Detroit and Cleveland had been built up largely on their 
freshness. The fact was widely advertised that the com- 
pany’s retail stores never had on hand more than a twenty- 
four hours’ supply. 

To convince the retailer that his stock of MacDiarmid 
candies would be always as fresh as that offered in the 
company’s own stores, the letter announced a new system 
of code numbering for each box. Each day, the retailer 
was told, the company’s driver would call with a new 
supply. By glancing at the end of the boxes in stock he 
could tell just how old it was. Old boxes would be picked 
up and fresh ones substituted. 

Sixty per cent of the eighty dealers approached in this 
manner replied to the letter and of this number about 
three-fourths. were selected by the company as distributors. 
The selection was made just three days after the letter 
was sent out, 

From each dealer thus selected the company obtained 
the names of 200 or more customers and prospects. To 
these were sent a process-color folder with the dealer’s 
name imprinted on the cover, announcing that he had been 
chosen as the MacDiarmid dealer in that neighborhood. He 
was supplied with the same number of imprinted folders 
to send to his customers himself, soliciting telephone orders 
for the candy. 


LETTERS—Brought men to women’s shop 

Two Letters Brinc MEN’s TRADE TO WOMEN’S 
Suop. Retail Ledger, 15 Feb 1922, p. 3 (1250 
words, letters reproduced on next page, I p.) 
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A strategically located candy department and two well- 
developed letters mailed to a large number of men by the 
George E. Brett ‘Company of Mankato, Minn., not only 
resulted in popularizing that department among the mas- 
culine customers, but in overcoming a situation that the 
management knew was costing the store thousands of dol- 
lars a year in sales it was not making. Here was the 
first letter: 


Dear. Mr. : 

When you go home next Saturday noon if you are wise you'll 
take a box of candy along. Why? Because Saturday, October 8, 
is Candy Day. Over all the United States husbands, fathers, brothers 
and sweethearts will observe this day by treating ‘‘her’’ to the best 
box of candy they can afford. 

If you want to strike the right spot, get| a tip on what her favorite 
kind is and let us supply the box. The chances are she has feasted 
on Brett candies before and will congratulate you upon your good 
taste. But if she has never enjoyed them, then here’s your chance 
to make good. : iS 

Remember, she knows Saturday is candy day and will be expecting 
something, so don’t disappoint her. It’s the thoughtfulness of the 
thing that counts most, you know. 

If you can’t find the time to visit the store to make your own 
selection call up and give us a line on what you want ad we'll deliver 
the box Saturday morning. 

“Obey the impulse—do it now while you’re in the right frame 
of mind.” 


The second letter, which helped to clinch the matter, 
read as follows: 


Dear Mr. 

Let me give you a tip. 

We're taking it for granted, of course, that you’re going to give 
her a box of candy for Christmas. But how much thought have 
you given to this very important matter? Many a girl has been 
won by the right sweets. 

They’re pretty good judges of candy, and if you want to get 
yourself in solid send her a box from Brett’s. 

Now, listen. I know just what you’re thinking of now. You 
have the idea this store is for “women only.” Dispel such ideas, 
man. While we do cater pretty strongly to the fairer sex, we're 
strong for you, too. 

If you don’t like to come in the front door slip around to the 
‘ome am Street entrance and you'll find the candy section right 
handy. 

Every box that goes out of our candy section is guaranteed. Let 
her be the judge. If she is not perfectly saisfied, bring it back 
and get another box or your money back. That’s the way we do 


business. 
Yours very truly, GEOY ER BRED Co: 
By R. R. Hamilton, Adv. Mer. 


P. S.—If you can’t be induced to come in under any circum- 
stances, phone and I’ll use my own good judgment in picking out 
a bex for you. 


LETTERS—Written upside down 
His Sates Letters ArE UpsipE Down. Retail 


Ledger, 15 Feb 1922, p. 4 (400 words, letter shown 
herewith, 1 p.) 

The Lambert men’s wear stores of New York City are 
firm believers im the advantages of direct advertising, but 
they have come to the conclusion that in order to insure 
a circular being read by the busy business man it is intended 
to interest, it has got to have some distinctive feature about 
it that is likely to compel attention. 

In preparing its recent direct advertising campaign to 
call attention to its clearance sales of apparel and furnish- 
ings, the Lambert firm, which operates three very success- 
ful retail establishments in the metropolis, one on Fifth 
Avenue and the others in the business district of lower 
Manhattan, gave considerable thought to the form in which 
the sales appeal should be presented, and finally hit upon 
a bright idea which, besides making the Lambert circulars 
decidedly original, enjoyed the advantage of not entailing 
any extra expenditure. 

The Lambert stunt consisted of making each circular 
letter “stand on its head.” A good quality of paper was 
used, and on it was printed the firm’s letterhead in the 
conventional way, but the lines of typewriting that con- 
stituted the body of the letter were turned upside down 
so that the signature of M. H. Lambert, inverted, appeared 
at the top of the page, and the words, “Dear Sir,” appeared 
topsy-turvy at the bottom. 
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At first gance the recipient of this queer-looking missive 
got the impression that the Lambert clerical force stood 
convicted of gross carelessness. Nevertheless, it is safe 
to assert that pretty near 100 per cent of the busy business 
men who received the circular in their mail turned the 
page around in order to read what was written there, for 
curiosity is a dominant trait of human nature. And those 
who did go to this trouble soon discovered that the joke 
was on them instead of on Lambert’s, for the topsy-turvy 
circular read as follows: 

Dear Sir: 

This letter is written upside down because it aptly illustrates 
the great upheaval in prices caused by our mid-winter mark-down 
sale. Also it gives us a chance to remind you that we’d stand on 
our heads to please you. : 

We direct your attention to the inclased list of generously reduced 
offerings. v : 

ery truly yours, 
M. H. LAMBERT. 


MEXICO—Co-operative selling in 
SELLING Goops IN Mexico To-pAy. American 
Industries, Feb 1922, p. 27 (400 words, I p.) 


A common fault on the part of manufacturers in cui- 
tivating foreign markets is to give too large a territory to 
one agent or representative. In Mexico, for instance, the 
states of Yucatan and ‘Campeche are commercially alto- 
gether distinct from the other parts of the Republic. 

“The circulation of any but local newspapers and maga- 
zines is practically nil. 

“Freight and shipping expenses are higher between 
Mexico City and Yucatan and Campeche than they are 
between these two states and New York or New Orleans. 

“Steamer connections between New York or New 
Orleans and Progreso, the shipping port for both these 
states, is more frequent than between Progreso and any 
other Mexican port.” 

These conditions should be taken into consideration in 
requesting a representative elsewhere in Mexico to look up 
orders in these states. There is not enough business to 
warrant the opening of an office in such a territory, but 
several manufacturers might appoint a common represen- 
tative and keep stock there to sell to the trade at factory 
prices plus expenses. 


PROSPECTS—Secured from stamped return card 

Tuis IpEA SECURED 451 Live Prospects. Sys- 
tem, Mar 1922, p. 291 (1000 words, illustration 
reproduced on opposite page, 2 pp.) 


That there existed in its list of old customers a field 
worth while cultivating was apparent to the management 
of the United States Fastener Company. But how to cul- 
tivate this field to the best advantage was the question— 
for while sales are needed, well-managed businesses are 
doing their best to get along without needless expense. 
The answer depended on several considerations. In the 
first place, a good many of these customers had doubtless 
ceased ordering because they had discontinued manufac- 
turing goods which required fasteners; such a change is 
perfectly possible in many lines. Again, the company’s 
product shares one characteristic with that of a good many 
other manufacturers; it is a small item, costing very little 
per unit, but requiring large volume for profitable selling. 
The chance of selling did not warrant sending out men 
to canvass the old list of accounts, some of which had 
been inactive for six or eight years. So the stamped re- 
turn post-card shown here was mailed to a list of 2000. 
Of these, 19 per cent—380—were returned. Twelve orders 
were enclosed with the cards and twenty-three were pur- 
chasing elsewhere, giving the company new customers and 
prospects. The next logical step was finding prospects of 
whose existence the company had never known. A list of 
8000 concerns not listed on their books and_ scattered 
through a number of different trades which appeared likely 
prospects, was compiled. To this list was mailed the 
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stamped return post card shown at the right in the illus- 
tration. Note that in each instance the card is written 
simply by placing check-marks at the appropriate place. 
A key discloses the customer’s identity; he need not even 
write his name on the cards. This card brought eight 
orders and in addition the names of 400 interested people. 
The next idea was that shown in the middle of the illus- 
tration. It folds to postcard size, along the creases. On 
the back of the top portion is the customer’s address, be- 
sides a postage stamp. The card is mailed with this side 
out, sealed with a sticker. The customer breaks the seal, 
makes his checkmarks, refolds the card with the back of 
the bottom portion on the outside and reseals. 
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The report goes to the district sales manager and quickly 
finds its way to the advertising department. 

The advertising department immediately gets busy on the 
town where the salesman fell down. Suppose two retailers 
in the town have failed to order up to the salesman’s quota. 
The advertising manager writes personal letters and checks 
up on the information supplied by the salesman as the rea- 
son for his failure. This, you will readily see, causes the 
salesman to be accurate. He is fully acquainted with the 
procedure and knows that no guesswork will be tolerated. 

The retailers are asked to state frankly their reasons 
for not buying more baking powder at the time. When 
their replies are analyzed it generally happens either that 
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SEE PROSPECTS—SECURED FROM STAMPED RETURN CARD 


QUOTA—Different from the usual 


How AN ELastic ADVERTISING PATTERN CAN 
HELP THE SALESMAN, By G. A. Nichols. Printers’ 
Ink, 16 Feb 1922, p. 41 (2250 words, 4 pp.) 


Each of the salesmen of the Calumet Baking Powder 
Company of Chicago has a definite quota that differs from 
the usual run of quotas in that it is worked down to a mat- 
ter of fine detail. It is not enough that he should sell a 
certain bulk quantity of baking powder during a given time 
in his territory. He is assigned a definite sales figure to 
reach in each town and even in the individual store. A 
careful preliminary analysis of selling possibilities in each 
store, each town and each district is made, with the previ- 
ous year’s sales or new data as a basis. This is the sales- 
man’s working pattern. As he finishes up a town he must 
send in a report covering his activities. 

If he has fallen down on his quota on the town as a whole 
or in a single store he must give full details. Possibly 
the dealer may have taken on some opposition brand. He 
may be overstocked with Calumet. Or for some other 
reason the powder has not moved off his shelves fast enough 
to justify him in ordering a new supply. 


an insufficient consuther demand has been established in 
the town as a whole or that they themselves are not making 
full use of the co-operative selling helps that are given them. 

If the general advertising in the town is insufficient or 
at fault, this is corrected at once by a larger effort in the 
local newspapers and possibly in the farm papers circulat- 
ing in that district. 

Or, if the fault seems to be the individual retailer’s fail- 
ure to use advertising properly he is asked to send in‘a 
mailing list of his customers and prospects. To these is 
sent a letter or other direct-mail, literature. One retailer’s 
customers may be told how they can get a recipe book by 
buying Calumet Baking Powder and the presentation to 
the others may be based on a domestic-science book. There 
is separate matter for each retailer to use. 

Or, again, the case may require the services of a demon- 
strator or the use of a special window display. Whatever 
it is that the retailer needs to enable him to sell Calumet 
baking powder is given, whether the necessary advertis- 
ing be general or specific. In just about ninety-nine such 
cases out of a hundred the eventual outcome is that the 
retailer orders enough powder to make up the salesman’s 
quota. And the order in each case is credited to the 
salesman. 
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REPORT—System that is simple and complete 

How THE NATIONAL. Biscuir CoMPANY Con- 
TROLS 2,200 SALESMEN,. By C. B. Larabee. Printers’ 
Ink, 16 Feb 1922, p. 3 (5550 words, 10 pp.) 


The National Biscuit Company has evolved a system of 
reports that is remarkable for its simplicity and complete- 
ness. The Sales Report is prepared by the clerical force 
at the branch and is sent in four times each month as fol- 
lows: 1. At the end of six working days. 2. At the end 
of 12 working days. 3. At the end of 18 working days. 
4. At the end of the entire month. On each report a 
comparison is made with the corresponding period of the 
preceding month, the increase or decrease is shown and the 
percentage of increase or decrease is computed and 
indicated. By means of this report the company keeps an 
accurate check on the general sales effectiveness of each 
branch. Weaknesses are discovered as soon as they develop. 
Next is the Salesman’s Monthly Report, which is of 
particular value because it gives the sales manager a full 
and accurate check on each one of his salesmen. The first 
column of this report, which is made out for a branch, lists 
the names of the salesmen of that branch. Each man’s total 
sales and his individual cost of selling are next figured. 
The result is the percentage of cost of selling compared 
with total sales. There follow figures on distribution of 
sales by each man as between package and bulk varieties 
and sales to retailers, jobbers, marine or government. By 
means of this report ‘the company knows each month what 
each salesman is doing. The Special Salesman’s Report 
gives the sales manager his line on the personality of 
each man in his force. The report itself is comparatively 
simple and as brief as possible without sacrificing com- 
pleteness. After the name of the salesman and his branch 
it lists the number of stores he calls upon, the number of 
visits on the several days of the week. It also shows how 
frequently he visits these stores. Then comes a report on 
his personality, ability and standing with the trade. 

Next the report deals with general conditions in the ter- 
ritory, explaining its peculiarities and showing what the 
salesman is up against. This is made as complete as 
possible. 

Look at a catalogue of the items it contains: 

Number of compact cracker departments. Percentage of 
cash business. Number of Class “A” accounts. Number 
of exclusive customers. 


And these: 


Does the salesman have sufficient time to call on his trade 
properly? (No salesman need try vainly to cover a ter- 
ritory too large for him.) Does the salesman have too 
much time on any day? (Neither does he get away with 
a small territory that doesn’t test his abilities.) Does he 
call on trade regularly? (A big item in building good- 
will among dealers and in getting every possible sale.) 
Does he make proper use of sample case and eating sam- 
ples? (Big helps to a salesman—but helps he must use 
frequently and properly.) What does he do on Saturdays? 
(A chance for good demonstration work.) Is advertising 
well displayed in stores? (Make him put the advertising 
right in the stores—the final follow-through to the con- 
sumer.) 

Supplement this information with the report on sales 
volume and cost of selling and you have about as good 
a line on the man as it is possible to get. The Sales 
Report shows what the salesman is doing. This report 
tells why. 

There is still one more big thing to be learned—the com- 
pany’s distribution in the salesman’s territory compared 
to the total cracker consumption. This information is 
gathered as accurately as possible by the Special Salesman 
and embodied in the report. It is not general or uncer- 
tain but full and accurate. 

These three reports give a complete picture of each 
branch. They show the work of the branch as a whole 
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and the work of each salesman. But better than that, they 
show the reasons why. One branch or one salesman may 
deserve more credit for keeping just above water than 
another branch or another salesman for getting big increases 
in sales. Figures count in the end—but they can never mean 
anything until they are interpreted. 

The Sales by Variety Report is made out by each branch 
monthly. This lists all varieties and shows sales of each. 
With this report the company checks all items and can find 
where ordinarily good sellers are not doing well or where 
apparent slow sellers are forging ahead. 


REPORTS—Importance of accurate and complete 

ACCURATE AND COMPLETE REPORTS ARE ESSEN- 
TIAL. Addressographer (Published by the Adresso- 
graph Company, Chicago, Ill.) 15 Feb 1922, p. 3 
(750 words, I p.) 


In increasing direct advertising, the co-operation of sales- 
men is needed on these points: 1. Try to increase the 
proportion of your cold canvass calls. 2. Be sure to 
specify the lines of business and the classifications. 3. 
Carefully check other ‘“‘squares” which provide the home 
office with desired information. 4. Fill out the informa- 
tion desired on your report envelopes. To the salesman 
who thinks that these things are “red tape,” the advertis- 
ing department will explain that the old belief that reports 
pertain only to commissions is far from the truth. In 
stead, complete reports in the hands of the advertising 
department are more vital to the salesman than to the 
company. The advertising department can increase its 
follow-up work only as fast as the salesmen give it oppor- 
tunity to increase its names, The information on the 
reports is charted by the advertising department, accord- 
ing to towns and kinds of calls, etc. This will enable the 
advertising department to discern what kind of publicity 
is needed in various territories. This will also help the 
salesman distribute his own sales efforts more evenly. 


SALES DATA—Collecting for clients 

COLLECTING SALES Data FoR CLIENTS. By Floyd 
Y. Keeler. Printers’ Ink, 16 Feb 1922, p. 110 
(4250 words, chart reproduced on opposite page, 


6 pp.) 

A Marketing Division has a threefold purpose; namely, 
to give counsel, make field investigations and collect data. 
A glance at the chart reproduced on page 663 gives an ac- 
curate picture of the functionings of such a de- 
partment. The personnel required in such a department 1s 
a variable factor, depending on the size of the agency. 
In one of the larger agencies it requires the services of 
a manager, an assistant manager, two data experts, ten 
field investigators, three stenographers and one file clerk. 

An example of giving counsel and at the same time 
showing just how the functions of a Marketing Division 
can be linked up to a client’s business is best illustrated 
by a chronological table of time spent in the outlining of a 
complete sales plan: 

First conference with the client: Manager of Service 
Department, Manager of Marketing Division, Contract Man, 
Copy Writer. One day. 

Second conference with the client: Contact Man, Mem- 
ber of Marketing Division. Half day. 

Intensive study of sales, production and advertising data 
by the Division. Eleven days. 

Third conference with the client: Manager of Service 
Department, Two Members of Marketing Division. Half 
day. 

Study of further data secured on the subject of: 1. Im- 
mediate advertising needs. 2. 'Need_of additional sales- 
men. 3. Basic sales policy. 4. Revision of territory. 
5. ‘Reduction of number of brands. 6. Complete sales 
plan. Three weeks. 
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Field investigations are made for the purpose of check- 
ing existing market conditions, to find new sales outlets, 
to develop new uses for a product, to develop new sales 
methods, and to secure every bit of information possible 
which might affect the client’s business. 

Many executives believe, and naturally so, that their 
own salesmen, who know their problems and their terri- 
tories, are the logical ones to secure market data. When 
fundamentals are already known and only supplementary 
information is desired, then sometimes it is expedient to 
use salesmen. 

As a rule, however, experience has proved that more 
satisfactory results are secured through others than sales- 
men. Even special assignment of salesmen exclusively to 
this work has not been successful. 


Marketing 
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The article gives a detailed outline of the Marketing 
Survey. 


SAMPLES—Company buys own 


Company Buys Own Samp es. Marketing 
(Toronto), 15 Feb 1922, p. 171 (100 words, I p.) 


A new practice in sampling, probably arising from a 
desire to avoid ill will on the part of a dealer who might 
be averse to having a smoker obtain too much “free goods”, 
has been adopted by a tobacco company. In a recent cigar- 
ette sampling campaign, the men of the company’s crew 
were instructed to buy, for cash, in a dealer’s store, what- 
ever cigarettes of the particular brand was being pushed, 
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HOW A MARKETING DIVISION FUNCTIONS IN A MODERN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


It is no reflection on the salesmen to say that they can- 
not be relied upon for straight facts about a market. 
Because of their very success in selling, they have a biased 
viewpoint from which they cannot separate themselves. 
For this main reason it is preferable not to depend upon 
salesmen for data except of a stereotyped nature that can 
be balanced with facts secured through other channels. 

The securing of information by trained investigators who 
call personally at the source is by far the most satisfactory 
means of getting at the bottom of a problem and of ferret- 
ing out the influences which actually bear upon it. 

‘Market. investigation work is analogous to the legal 
phase of business. A few concerns depend on the legal 
knowledge of one of their own firm and some have lawyers 
in their permanent employ. But even the latter go outside 
for special advice and the majority of concerns consult, 
as occasion demands, attorneys who specialize in the vari- 
ous branches of law. 

Likewise in securing market facts, it is desirable tc 
employ the services of an outside organization that knows: 
1. Markets; 2. Selling methods; 3. Sources of infor- 
mation; 4. How to interpret business facts; 5. How to 
apply experience, in the light of the facts, to business 
problems. 

Almost any business is so complex and surrounded by 
so many influences that it is sometimes difficult to know 
exactly where to start on a problem. If it is started in a 
haphazard way results later disclose the inadequacy of the 
information secured, but then it is too late. 


needed for free distribution. The sampling was done in the 
store where the goods were bought, and the dealer made 
a sale, as well as a “first impression’ on the man who 
happened to’come in and “fall into the sampler’s clutches.” 


STICKING—Gets the elusive buyer 


TRICKS OF THE SALESMAN TO CAPTURE THE 
ExusiveE Buyer. The American Stationer and Of- 
fice Outfitter, 25 Feb 1922, p. 10 (900 words, I p.) 


One of the best known salesmen in the country is fond 
of telling how, in his “salad” days, he opened an important 
account by everlastingly sticking to it. Every day for 
months this man used to call on a certain buyer between 
4:30 and 5 o’clock in the afternoon, Every day he made 
the same little speech: “I’m going over to the factory 
now. Isn’t there something I can tell the folks you want?” 
The buyer was as familiar with the lines as the salesman 
himself, so no selling talk was needed. Every day the 
answer was the same, and the salesman went away empty 
handed. At last, however, the buyer gave him a small 
order. The salesman was so surprised he could scarcely 
speak, but he proudly delivered the order to the factory. 
It proved to be the opening of an account which now 
runs into thousands of dollars annually. The incident 
happened sometime ago, yet the salesman avers to this 
day that the account would never have been opened if he 
had not been “on the job” every day. 
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TERRITORIES—“Owned” by salesmen 

Is AGGRESSIVE SELLING More Vita THAN Buy- 
ING Richt? By R. N. Kimball, Vice-President 
and General Manager, The Allen A. Company. 
System, Mar 1922, p. 278 (3575 words, illustrations, 


4 pp-) 

In this company it is found desirable to permit the sales- 
men practically to ‘own’ their territories. The company 
profits as the consumer and the merchant profit. So ‘too 
the company profits as the salesmen profit. The proprietary 
stimulus is all-important in building a business and that is 
the “dope” that is given the salesmen. ‘Under this plan 
the salesman keeps the territory that he developes, during 
good behavior. The resemblance between territories and 
business is carried further by the, fact that the salesman 
receives, not a salary, but a commission on sales. It is 


Sy 2 
“ide + Fence ? 


directly to his interests and the company’s, to build a 
stable ‘business increasing over a period of years. He 
has no inclination to overload a merchant, because he 
knows that he will have to return for another order. But 
at the same time he has an incentive to help the merchant 
profit by the department in which he sells the goods. It 
developes from this policy that many of the salesmen win 
the confidence of customers so well that they practically 
manage the hosiery departments for them, often making 
out their own orders.. The salesmen operate on a quota 
or budget basis. The company budgets the output of the 
factory, determining in advance just what amounts to be 
produced and assigns the expected output among the sa'‘es- 
men according to the past sales experience in each ter- 
ritory. The budget period is the ensuing six months. The 
results secured by the salesmen in disposing of the goods 
assigned to them are published each month, resulting in 
a kind of automatic competition. Of course, there are 
hound to be some discrepancies between the budget plan 
for disposing of the output and the actual sales. To ad- 
just these there is a semi-yearly exchange. At that time 
any salesman may list the quantities of the various styles 
assigned to him which he is not able to dispose of. Any 
other salesman who needs these extra quantities in his 
territory may take them. 


WINDOW DISPLAYS—Attraction plus sales policy in 
Winpow Disprays TuHat Horp Two Joss. The 
Burroughs Clearing House (Published by The Bur- 
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roughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich.), 
Feb 1922, p. 20 (1800 words, illustration repro- 
duced herewith, 3 pp.) 


The first thing that a window does is to attract, and the 
second, to sell, and it does no good to do either one of these 
things without the other. The thing which takes the at- 
tention after it is caught and focuses it upon the sell-ng 
side of the window is the “tie-up.” We have all of us 
seen war relics in our windows with the trite remark 
that “we pay 4 per cent on savings.” Two minutes after 
people had left the window they couldn’t have told that 
the 4 per cent sign was there at all! There must be a 
“tie-up” between the attraction and the sales talk—some- 


“thing to hold the attention after it is once caught, and 


turn it upon the real message that the window is trying 
to put over. 


The “Flower Window,” reproduced herewith, proved one 
of the most forceful savings windows used this season by 
the Union Trust Company of Cleveland. It sold both, 
savings accounts and bonds—in short, the whole investment 
idea. As may be seen from the picture, on the right was 
a beautiful house and garden, on the left a dilapidated 
shack and a neglected yard, strewn with tin cans and 
rubbish. A fence ran from the front glass to the back 
of the window between these two yards. The attraction 
in this case was the flower garden on the right side of 
the window which contained real flowers, kept in good 
condition day by day—a really magnificent floral display. 
The “tie-up” consisted of ‘the sign “Which side of the 
fence?” The sales talk consisted of the sign in the left 
window: “Neglected (with an arrow pointing to a savings 
book containing only one entry four years old)—It is only 
a step into the other yard—It is worth while’—on the 
right the sign, “A little planning and systematic savings 
did it” (containing a savings book showing regular en- 
tries over quite a period of time), and also the sign above, 
“There is a short-cut to this house as fast as you can 
save $500 invest it in 8 per cent bonds.” ; 

In short, the test of a window is not, “does it draw a 
crowd?” nor, on the other hand, “does it sell?” In order 
to be successful it must do both, and that is accomplished 
only by a consistent “tie-up” which leads the attention, 
once it is caught, and, without effort, fastens it upon the 
selling argument. 
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BUDGET—Simple and complete operation of 

LayInG OuT Your ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN. By 
William T. Card. Walk-Over Shoe Prints (Pub- 
lished by Geo. E. Keith Company, Campello, Brock- 
ton, Mass.), Jan-Feb 1922, p. 15 (1800 words, illus- 
trations, one reproduced herewith, 5 pp.) 


The word budget suggests difficulty and trouble to a 
great many people, but the operation of the advertising 
budget as suggested to Walk-Over dealers is exceedingly 
simple. The first point to be decided is the estimated vol- 
ume for the succeeding six months. All the figures hinge 
upon this amount. (In this particular case, Jones & Smith 
as the dealers, have estimated that they are to sell $30,000 
worth of shoes during the six months from March to 
August inclusive. An advertising appropriation of three 
per cent would not be excessive, which would mean that 
Jones & Smith have $0900 available for advertising during 
the period represented. This figure is put in red under 
the item “Appropriation.” 

The next step is to decide the proportion of this sum 
to be spent on each of the standard or regular items. The 
figures are to be filled in the left-hand column “Total Ap- 
propriation,” the amount to be shown ‘beside each item. 
At first the figures are only tentative, as the total cannot 
exceed $900 and the right proportion should be maintained 
between the different items. 

Jones & Smith decide that one-third of their appropria- 
tion, or $300, should be devoted to newspaper advertising. 
The allotments for mailing and blotters happen to be small, 
as the Keith company supplies most of the material. Deci- 
sions as to the other amounts can be made without much 
trouble. 

Having figured the amount of money to be spent during 
the entire season, the problem is to decide how much shall 
be spent each month. Jones & Smith concluded that the 
$300 for newspaper advertising should be divided as fol- 
lows: March, $60; April, $75; May, $60; June, $15; 
July, $15 -and August, $75. Each of the other items is 
treated in the same way. (The character of the business 
to which this ‘budget might apply will, of course, deter- 
mine the proportionate division.) 

It is not only important to have advertising expenditures 
budgeted, but also to see that each item is checked care- 
fully to avoid exceeding. The column marked “SP.” rep- 
resents “Spent,” showing how expenditures compare with 
appropriations for every month. Cumulative figures are 
also given at the bottom showing total appropriations and 
expenditures. 


CAMPAIGN—Letting the employees in on 

CONFIDING YOUR CAMPAIGN TO MILLIE SMITH. 
By. H. D. Kemperton. The. Mailbag, Feb 1922, 
p- 358 (1600 words, 3 pp.) 


The sales and advertising manager of a mechanical prod- 
uct company in the middle-west tells his own little world 
all about his coming advertising campaign. From the 
president down to the newest filing clerk, all the details 
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appearing in a bulletin issued frequently by the company 
are read. Each step is set down in purple and white, by 
means of a duplicating machine. This processed bulletin 
gives first the objective—what the company wishes to ac- 
complish. From this starting point, the bulletin progresses 
in logical and plainly stated steps through to the closing 
of the sale—and even after that the purchase of additional 


ADVERTISING BUDGET | 


Estimated Volume 


Appropriation 
App. || App. | Sp. | App. 


Newspapers 
Mailing— 5 
Letters—Catalogs | 
Post Cards 
Blotters 


Theatre Adv. 
Slides, Films, etc. 


Outdoor Adv.— 
Posters, Signs, etc. 


Windows,— 
Fixtures, Flowers, + 
Backgrounds, etc. 


Goodwill Adv. 
Souvenirs, 
Calendars, etc. | 


Street Car Cards 
| oe 


All other Kinds 


TOTALS | 
Cumulative 
Figures 


appliances for the machine originally purchased. Schedules 
for the different trade papers were listed and the point 
which would the stressed in each piece of copy was sum- 
marized. As fast as the copy was prepared, proofs were 
made and attached to each bulletin for reference. [or 
each trade-paper advertisement a folder or other bit of 
direct-mail literature to be used in reply to inquiries wag 
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prepared. It was indicated in the bulletin. Thus it would 
be plain to almost every employee that a man who had 
answered the advertisement in September Mechanic's Age 
should receive Folder MA 2, But to make errors less 
liable, the proof of the ad and the folder that went together 
were pasted in the bulletin. As all the salesmen had copies 
of this bulletin, they could tell, by referring to it, what 
had interested the prospect, because the home office in for- 
warding the name of the prospect stated what trade paper 
had interested him and what literature had been sent to 
him. Thus the salesman could turn to the proofs of the 
ad in the September’s Mechanic’s Age and the folder. that 
went with it, and tell what selling points had already been 
presented to the prospect. However, to save him time, 
this information had been summarized for him on another 
page. Here was page after page, clearly explaining the 
definite steps necessary to get the business desired. By 
interesting all employees in the campaign, the sales man- 
ager created a reserve force—an entire corps of under- 
studies—with a broad vision of the work that could be 
done if everybody worked together. 


CATALOG—Relative cost of drawings and engravings 
How to Do MaiL-OrpER ADVERTISING. By Ver- 
neur Edmund Pratt. The Mailbag, Feb 1922, p. 335 


(3650 words, illustrations, tables shown herewith, 
IO pp.) 

Before a single drawing in a catalog is made, or engrav- 
ing ordered, it will be well to settle definitely the relative 
cost of drawings and engravings to the total cost of the 
catalog. On a small quantity edition of a mail-order cat- 
alog, it is easily possible by spending too much for draw- 
ings and engravings to increase the percentage cost of 
making sales to a prohibitive figure. When the edition 


LARGE EDITION—(When the edition is large the difference 
between the high priced and low priced drawings and 
plates hardly affects the percentage of sales-cost.) 

Total catalog sales, per page 

High priced Drawings and Engravings, per 


$43,508.62 


page 

Composition, per page 

Stock, ink and presswork, per page 
Binding, per page 

Postage, per page 

Mailing, addressing, enclosures, etc., 


Total Selling Cost, per page 
Percentage Sales Cost 


$3,480.69 


SMALL EDITION—(When the edition is small the differ- 
ence between the high’ priced and low priced drawings and 
plates makes the sales-cost prohibitive.) 


(Potal catalog tsales,) perupageiileaentalee iene tae $4,300.37 
High priced Drawings and Engravings, per 
PARES ielete store miele diel a ca etamiaie ans eyuiiel cakes $ 619.61 
Composition, per page veces ete eRe 19.43 
Stock, ink and’ presswork, per page...... 66.09 
Binding per page. : istihn aes eee ene 15.16 
Postagelbpermpage Poly clea skiers shaleleneus tee 30.00 
Mailing, addressing, enclosures, ‘etc., per 
DAC SV rs cpeecets siete win see sold viel eee euaiaya olaiehate tt 9.16 
Total Selling Cost, per page ...... Aniehe se faaney = otedings $ 7590.45 
Percentage Sales Gast is 0's sinc his aleisd e euslemi ccwlave 17%A% 


mail-order houses, it hardly matters how much is invested 
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‘Total ‘catalog sales Mery pagel elev veils). ¥//sels «tele Ws e's $43,508.62 
Low priced Drawings and Engravings, per 
DASE Hire bees Frome tele rea ealrana re eis ictiehs Uh ieee a $ 204.19 
Composition, per page Guedes ex Glee ae 49.43 
Stock, ink and presswork, per page ...... 1,414.15 
Binding, ‘per paged ey cisierc oie tieiene Abereiee dis 41.81 
Postage.) per’ page: emiec alge she asec cles 1,116.44 
Mailing, addressing, enclosures, etc., per 
DALE Mel are deter alas acsbhneeny ei gtauete ane iia ejardis 239.25 
TotalsSeltling, ‘Cost spent pace Mee merle eaten. $3,072.89 
PercemtageSales iGogtanns Miileancet ws cole. find 71/10% 
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in illustrations and plates, for the total cost can be affected 


Lotal"icatalog sales, Tper pages.» «auelsie «che cise Oe Vides $4,300.37 
Low priced Drawings and Engravings, per 
ACC. alcor statics ololalte intatinie ade aleceiasieneieru nate $ 204.19 
Composition, per Page Ve ss .cas co eae epics 19.43 
Stock, ink and presswork, per page...... 66.09 
Binding, per: Pagar. nisl. e e)e tiers aero cconetete 15.16 
POstAS| FDETPPATE! nie eeveresets arate «ate! oess gl elotale 30.00 
Mailing, addressing, enclosures, etc., per 
PASS Mea is (a scehiclsreeatcliaaha tee oo (o\-aflestD te Tatreteonte fe, fe Cotte, 8 9.16 
Total Selling (Cost, per Page|) picmcleis wiapeeleteie alates $ 344.03 
Percentage: Sales Gost tues essere state wietenmes arg 8% 


only to a fraction of one per cent, and the increase in 
sales resulting from the use of better illustrations more 


than repays the additional expense. The figures shown are. 


examples of the effect of increasing the expenditure for 
plates and drawings on both a small and a large edition, 
showing that the percentage cost of illustrations must be 
decided before any discussion as to processes is in order. 

The article also gives some interesting information, upon 
rearrangement of the same merchandise in a future cata- 
log or other literature, together with engraving data. 


CONVENTION—Goes to the salesmen 


THE SALES CONVENTION Gors To THE SALESMEN, 
By C. M. Harrison. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Mar 
1922, p. 31 (650 words, illustrations, 1 p.) 

The Calumet Baking Powder Company of Chicago found 
that it was unable to get the men to a sales convention, 
due to certain conditions, so it decided to do the next best 
thing—viz., take the convention to the men. So the com- 
pany sent to the men a book, 1034x14 inches in size, 
called the “Calumet Review of 1921.” It is cloth bound. 
The type pages are printed in two colors. There are a 
number of three and four-color pictures to show adver- 
tising activities, etc. The book opens with an inspiration 
address by the president of the company, followed by an- 
other short article by the president, and a history of the 
company, illustrated by pictures of the growth of the Calu- 
met plants. The general manager and the general sales 
manager contribute articles, with talks from various de- 
partment heads and division managers following. The com- 


pany’s advertising comes in for considerable attention. 


There are also newspaper clippings and letters from promi- 
nent men giving favorable opinions. _The last section of 
the book is really a minstrel show by mail. At the close 
of the first part, badges are presented to the salesmen with 
the best records. The rest of the book is taken up with 
vaudeville stunts. These are nothing more than pictures 
with jokes and verses attached. 


COUPON—Made valuable and not merely ornamental 

UsEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL ADVERTISING COU- 
pons. National Advertising, Feb 1922, p. 38 (500 
words, 2 pp.) 


The Pepsodent Co., which accompanies every advertise- 
ment by a coupon that obviates the necessity of a letter, 
has probably at one time or another reached the vast ma- 
jority of literate persons in the United States with its sam- 
ple offer. It finds that there are a good many people who 
had rather walk out of their way into a drug store to get 
a sample tube than to address, stamp and mail an envelope. 
Yet a great many advertisers do not include coupons with 
their invitation to write; if their object is to select business 
correspondents, the idea is explained. Swift & Co. dis- 
tributes its Year Book to business men, who have only 
to tell a stenographer to send for it. But why should a 
tooth paste manufacturer, who uses a full page to feature 
a sample offer, throw on the average customer the burden 
of writing a letter, which is more violent exertion than 
that of purchasing a tube of dentifrice? Probably in the 
hope that readers will follow the line of lesser effort. On 
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the other hand, why use a coupon of microscopic size, 
which taxes ordinary eyesight to fill out? A good many 
of them recall the protest of a colonial legislature, which, 
in its sturdy Puritan way, fined a petitioner five shillings 
because “ye peace of paper was so smalle & badde.” In 
advertising to people who have means to take a foreign 
voyage, the Shipping Board can hardly suppose that they 
are without good stationery and other facilities. Why the 
little coupon? Then again, there are cases where the ad- 
vertisers have high-priced coupons on the inside corner of 
a fine cover or other page which the reader is loath to 
mutilate. 


© 
DIRECT-MAIL—Made timely 


One Way To MAKE Drirect-MAIL ADVERTISING 
TrmeLty. By Frank H. Williams. The Mailbag, 
Feb 1922, p. 360 (750 words, 2 pp.) 

The advertising manager of a middle-western concern 
which does an immense amount of direct-mail advertising 
is thoroughly convinced that timeliness in this advertising 
matter is one of the essentials for making it bring home 
the money. So, as the concern sends out some ‘form of 
direct-mail literature each week during the entire year, 
this advertising manager~has prepared a calendar on which 
under the name of each month he has listed some of the 
things to remember. This calendar gives ‘the advertising 
manager a firm foundation upon which to build each 
month. It prevents him, too, from running things during 
one month which were more properly suited to the pre- 
ceding month. Here is the way the calendar reads: 


JANUARY—Snow, firing up furnace, skating, heavy 
clothing, clearance sales, starting Christmas savings clubs, 
dances, fireside parties, falls on the ice. 


FEBRUARY—Ground Hog Day, Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s birthday, Lincoln’s birthday, winter hanging 
on, home concerts on phonograph, movies. 


MARCH—House cleaning, spring clothes, wild winds, 
new automobiles, baseball training in the south, children 
playing marbles, rains, bad weather. 


APRIL—Spring gardens, house painting, house reno- 
vating, lawn mowers, April weather, spring floods, revival 
of outdoor life, spring building operations, baseball. 


MAY—Annual spring moving, queen of the May, Memo- 
rial Day, getting ice for refrigerator, record of furnace for 
the winter, birds come, insects buzz, new screens for the 
home, spring flowers, spring fever. 


JUNE—Cutting the grass, sprinkling the lawn, early 
vacations, picnics, outdoor dances, opening up of lake re- 
sorts, fishing, aviation, automobiling, motorcycling, boating, 
swimming, making love and getting married, taking camera 
pictures, opening up of new real estate additions, band 
concerts in the parks, moonlight nights. 


JULY—Independence Day, hot weather, mosquitoes, 
hammocks, ice cream, vacations, dusty roads, “ice cream 
clothes,” summer time literature, the silly season, Chautau- 
quas. 


AUGUST—Annual fruit canning season, final vacations, 
tennis, golf, motor boats, dog days, sweet corn, cool nights. 

SEPTEMBER—Labor Day, football, wind up of base- 
ball, winter theatrical season starts, fall marriages as re- 
sults of summer courtships, fall and winter clothing, roller 
skating, new house furnishings, new records for player 
pianos and phonographs. 

OCTOBER—Bowling, billiards, gymnasium work, lec- 
ture courses, dances, Halloween. 

NOVEMBER—Thanksgiving, 
weather, first snow, winter pep. 


DECEMBER-—Holiday festivities, crowded stores, home- 
eomings, good cheer. 


Armistice Day, cold 
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FREE ADVERTISING—By ad club 

St. Louis Ap CLusp EpucATES RETAILERS BY 
FREE ADVERTISEMENTS IN LocaL NEWSPAPERS OF 
Territory. Editor & Publisher, 18 Feb 1922, 
p..II (225 words, advertisements, one reproduced 
herewith, I p.) 

The Educational Committee of the Advertising Club of 
St. Louis prepared a series of advertisement lessons ad- 
dressed to local advertisers for publication in local news- 
papers in the St. Louis trade territory. One of the series 
is given, The first six advertisements were sent to 1400 
publishers in Missouri, Illinois, Arkansas, Tennessee and 
Kentucky. The advertisements were accepted by 347 pub- 
lishers, who asked that the committee continue sending 
them lessons. 
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BETTER ADVERTISING FOR BETTER BUSINESS 
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Some Help in 
Advertising 


TE 


MAY a merchant has wondered 

how he could improve his adver- 
tising. He believes in advertising. He 
uses it. But somehow, busy as he is, 
he often finds it hard to prepare his 
ads as he feels they should be pre- 
pared. 


Down here in the Advertising Club 
of St. Louis, we have worked up a 
series of short advertising helps—like 
this. These are going to appear regu- 
larly in this newspaper. They will be 
written by St. Louis advertising spe- 
cialists—to help others. 

Merchants can profit by these helps. 


They cost nothing. They are brief 
and easy to understand. 
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Perhaps you will save the series for 
reference. Occasionally consult your 
editor. He can help you. 


THE ADVERTISING CLUB 
OF ST. LOUIS 
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Cut courtesy of “Editor and Publisher” 


LETTER-HEAD—Putting an unusual appeal in 
WHEN JAzz IN THE LETTERHEAD EMPHASIZES 
THE APPEAL. By Owen MacMurroughs. Printers’ 
Ink Monthly, Mar 1922, p. 19 (1725 words, letter- 
heads, one reproduced on following page, 2 pp.) 


The letterheads used by the Hotel Alamac, of Atlantic 
City, as can be judged from the accompanying illustration, 
contain energy, vividness and picturesqueness. At first 
blush one might regard them as too garishly personal. 
They slap you on the back and punch you in the ribs with 
as much good fellowship as members of the same frater- 
nity are supposed to show towards each other. The letters 
are extravagantly illustrated. The company uses four of 
these specially illustrated letterheads. One is designed for 
the theatrical profession, one for newlyweds, one for 
former guests who have not recently visited the Alamac 
and one for miscellaneous correspondence. The name of 
the addressee, where it appears in the illustrated part of 
the letter, is hand lettered in a glossy black ink, as is also 
the printing. The hand work is done so well that, at 
first glance, the person who receives the missive, imagines 
that it was specially printed for him. 


LETTERS—To salesmen, “ginger” in 
Goop STuFF AND “StuFF” IN “GINGER Up” LEt- 
TERS. By Clarence T. Hubbard. The Mailbag, Feb 


1922, p. 362 (1600 words, letters reproduced here- 
with, 3 pp.) 
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There are refreshing times when the hard-working field 
salesman receives an honest-to-goodness letter from the big 
boss which is filled with inspiration and practical stimula- 
tion. A very commendable example along this line, a 
letter which, while tingling with frankness, is nevertheless 
sincere to the signature, is found in the following message 
released by a hard-working sales director: 


Dear Mr. Producer: 

To be perfectly frank I don’t think we are getting al/ the business 
we really ought to. 

Do you? 

I am not aiming at any particular territory—I mean in general. 

It is perfectly well realized that as yet we are not quite one 
of the big name companies. As yet our goods are not shipped by 
the trainloads. But with your continued good help we eventually 
expect to reach the stage where we will deal by car instead of 
by ton! 

Our little company is perfectly solvent: We have a good field 
and Home Office organization. As to whether we turn out the 
goods, I leave that. to the folks we sell. a 

All we need is a little more intensive cultivation. 

Are you with us? 

Sincerely, 


Another worthy illustration of a sales stimulating letter 
which does not stuff the salesmen, but on the other hand 
invites their closer co-operation through frank sincerity, is 
the following one issued by a large insurance company : 


In re: A Heart-to-Heart Talk 
Dear Mr. Agent: 


Personally and enthusiastically, I believe that you and your 
hustling lieutenants have a most wonderful opportunity for ringing 
the bull’s eye this year. 

Cogitate—as a starter—on the opportunities you have with 
Group Disability Insurance, Here is a self-starting coverage with a 
twelve cylinder! opportunity. Another Door of Opportunity is opened 
in the lines offered by our new Inland Marine Department. And 
Aircraft Insurance—more chances. for added commissions. 

These new lines open up brand new fields for your success. 
Each line represents. a timely, practical, needful and salable cover- 
et mapt | step forward in INSURANCE OPPORTUNITY for 
Y / 


Supplementing these announcements we have already advised you 
of helpful underwriting changes in our Workmen’s Compensation 
lines. New advertising plans are in the works. Further establish- 
ment of hospital units is being planned. Added facilities for accept- 
ing Ocean Marine insurance are being arranged. Also other features. 

The BIG Spirit is stirring! 

There are, of) course, many things yet to be done. Each working 
day develops new wrinkles to be smoothed. This we expect. Ours 
is a large and active organization and the very success we enjoy 
invites underwriting problems, bureau responsibilities, competition 
conundrums, space puzzles and other difficulties. 

We .are willing to meet, fairly and squarely and without excite- 
ment, all problems that go with Business Progress. But the working 
out of such solutions should not interfere with our continued 
growth. Therefore in spite of mutual competition, politics, the 
high cost of living and bad weather, I say— 

GO OUT AND SELL MORE INSURANCE! 

Are my sentiments in favor? 


LETTERS—With numbered paragraphs 

NUMBERED PARAGRAPHS THAT MAKE LETTERS 
Convincinc. By Ronald Cole. Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, Mar 1922, p. 35 (1800 words, letters, one 
reproduced herewith, 2 pp.) 


W. E. Ingersoll, sales manager of the Minneapolis 
branch of the Monitor Stove Company, maker of the 
Caloric Pipeless Furnace, is making effective tse of the 
numbered paragraph in his dealer follow-up letters. There 
are four letters in the series, the first of which is the 
following: 

Dear Mr. Dealer: 


Don’t bother to read this letter now unless you have time to think 
it over. Read it after business hours! 
_ Distance lends enchantment! Haven’t you wished that you were 
in business in some other town or state which looks more promising 
to you and where you think you could do better? Most men are 
able to see the gold mines on other people’s property easier than on 
their own. 

We have the advantage of viewing your opportunities from a 
distance. We see: 


1. An unsatisfied need for the Caloric system of heating in your 
territory, 

2. A potential market awaiting to be developed, 

3- Somebody is going to develop. this market andj get the reward, 

4. Homes, stores, hotels, factories, creameries, dance halls, depots, 
post-offices, theatres, banks, pool rooms, etc., in your town and county 
are prospects, 
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5. New and old buildings are prospects. 
_ 6. About 4000 dealers are doing in other towns what you can do 
in yours, M 
Think it over! Our next letter will deal with oun product itself. 
Yours sincerely, 


Had the foregoing letter been written in solid paragraph 
style it would have looked as uninviting to the eye as the 
statement that “the United States of America produced 
250,307,000 pounds of wool in 1920, out of which it re- 
tained 252,416,331 pounds for consumption and exported 
6,890,669 and so on.” 


SMr.-MI0re.. 
still absent? 


CK. LACS co. 
ATLANTIC City 


Fa February 24,1922 


Greetings Mr. Moore! 

Hope this let- 
ter finds: you happy 
and well. 

The Latzcellar 
is the Acknowledged 
_Afternoon Abode and 
is most popular each 
evening for its splen 
did foods and enter- 
tainment. 

Do visit us for 
we are awsiting-u. 

Harry Latz 


PUBL 4 
Been loakihg lor you 


~~ 
hell entertain. 
SOL WIA TRUMSIC 
2 dancung galore 


SEE LETTER-HEAD—PUTTING AN UNUSUAL APPEAL IN 


MARKET ANALYSIS—Value of survey in 

Do You Know Your Markets? By Don. Bridge, 
Merchandise Manager, The Indianapolis News. 
Business (Published by the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, Detroit, Mich.), Mar 1922, p. ro 


(2550 words, 3 pp.) - 


Surveys are conducted for a wide variety of reasons. 
Frequently, the object is to determine the probable market 
for a new product before the product has been manufac- 
tured. At other times the survey is intended to help the 
investigator determine, before investing in a new selling 
plan, whether the plan will be effective. In still other 
instances, the investigator may want to know why a product 
has not been repeating or why a certain sales or ad- 
vertising plan did not succeed. The importance then of 
a survey is plainly seen. The business must be large to 
justify an established commercial research department, but 
the principles of commercial research may be practiced by 
the smallest concern. A retailer might confine an. investiga- 
tion to inquiries among his customers when they call or as 
he meets them outside the store. But even an investigation 


ee, 


ro 
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of this character should be carried on systematically. A 
set of questions should be formulated and the conversation 
should be directed along those lines. A definite record of 
the replies should be prepared as soon as possible after 
the interview. The investigator should ask his questions 
in such a way that the form will not influence the replies. 
Possibly a survey will require replies from so many people 
that interviews of this kind are impracticable. In such a 
case the work should be put in the hands of a special 
investigator or a questionnaire should be sent to a list of 
representative people. In the latter case the questionnaire 
should be as simple as possible; each question should be 
open to but one interpretation. A stamped and addressed 
envelope should be enclosed, or the investigator may use a 
double postal card. 


PHONOGRAPH—Tells story to insurance agents 
PHONOGRAPH TALK TO 20,000 AGENTS. The New 
York Sun, 27 Feb 1922, p. 16 (125 words, I p.) 


An insurance executive decided a short time ago that he 
would like to talk to about 20,000 agents who write policies 
for his concern, He could not get them all together. so he 
concluded that he would use the phonograph. He pre- 
pared an address of four hundred words and then made a 
master record. This record was. duplicated 20,000 times 
and a catchy tune was put on the other side of the desk. 
Then these records were mailed to the agents from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coasts in the belief that those who 
did not have talking machines would take the records to 
neighbors or to music stores to hear the message. 


PLANNING—Of sales for 1922 (Pamphlet) 

SALES PLANNING 1922. By Harry R. Wellman, 
Professor of Marketing, Amos Tuck School, Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N. H. Published and dis- 
tributed by the John J. Morgan Advertising Agency, 
Inc., 1922 (24 pp., self cover, $.25) 

This pamphlet is a compilation of notes suggested both by 
the apparent interest in the subject when these remarks 
were delivered as an address and the immediate complaint 
that nowhere was a list of material available. It there- 
fore seemed advisable to publish the address and with it a 
list of the books, reports, publications and general data 
that the writer had found helpful in the business of teach- 
ing and as a business consultant. The publication is thus 
not an elaborate text on sales planning, but ratuer a guide, 
or manual whose purpose is only to direct anyone inter- 
ested in selling, to available material and data on the 
subject. Some of the topics discussed are: working out of 
the plan, finding the market, marketing a new product, old 
ideas revamped, a plan for selling idle time, standardiza- 
tion, consideration of advertising, element of service, 
dealer education and some things to know about the product 
and the market. 


QUOTA—Basis for sales overhead apportionment 
APPORTIONING SALES OVERHEAD. By Charles P. 
Staubach, formerly General Sales Manager, The 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company. Bulletin of 
the Taylor Society, Feb 1922 (6000 words, includ- 
ing discussion, four charts reproduced herewith, 
two in part only, 7 pp., price of this issue $1.00) 


What percentage of the total general overhead should be 
figured against each unit should be determined, not by its 
sales, but by the sales valuation of the territory it covers; 
in other words, its sales quota. Quick figures can thus be 
secured, as the quotas of all units, being fixed, are known 
long before sales figures jare available; and, as soon as 
the overhead for a month or other period has been ascer- 
tained, it can be at once distributed ready for application 
against the revenue produced for the period immediately 
on that being recorded. This is an additional use for 
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sales valuations or quota statistics that has not been realized 
to the extent it appears it should be in business generally. 

Chart I shows one month’s transaction, and is a distribu- 
tion of expense. The total column represents the agency’s 
operations for the month, and the numbered columns its 
various salesmen. In the same way, the form may repre- 
sent a company’s operations in its total column, and its 
various agencies, branches or dealers in the numbered 
columns. In the total column appear the figures taken 
from the books—against which they must prove. It will 
be noted that at the head of the columns are shown the 
month’s sales quota assigned to each territory, and the 
percentage that this quota bears to the total quota. The 
month’s expenses are first tabulated under three general 
heads; selling expense, falling upon the agency and not 
upon the individual territory, but incurred by individual 
territories. For instance, if the territorial salesmen are 
provided with assistants, part or all of whose salaries are 
assumed by the agency, such payments are readily appor- 
tioned, the salary of each assistant being charged to the 
territory in which he operates. It will be noted that in 
columns 4 and 8 no assistants are operated, or else the 
senior salesman’s remuneration is on a basis providing that 
he pay the entire salary of his assistants. Having, in the 


Se 


DISTRIBUTION Of EXPENSE 
Salesmen 


Total No. 1 Bo. 2 Bo. 5 Noe 4 WOe 5 Boe G BO. 7 BO. & Now 9 


Month's Quota 145 =n? 122 nu? 1046 162 149 140 177 177 
Por cent of Total 10.2 10.7 10.2 9-2 14.2 13.0 12.2 10.2 10.2 


a 


_ DIDIVIDUAL SELLING EXPENSE 
Salaries of . 


Asst's. 666.65 67.01 95.88 62.68 --- 45.90 57.64 160, on- | (41.54 
Travel Exp. 27.50 —=- -_- _ — —— 27,50 + os 
Special Adv. 13.868 .1.10 1.82 1.66 1624 1.64 1646 2.08 1.34 1.0 

Le 2022 eee onal 2 Sem 2:22 = | lee 
Drayare 25.04 <= -— oe — —- 25.04 ——« = 
Gratis Servico (2047) == (2.47) -+- == _ ore eee ee -- 
Excess Allow, (45.38) —— ee wee wee =~ mew (45,38) wee wwe 


GENERAL SELLING EXVENUE fi 
Specialist 315.15 i 
Auto Deprece 20. 
uss ASSnB. 15. 
Advertising 10.75 
Shipping 59.70 
Liscellaneous 44.68 ns 
463.20 47.25 49.56 47.25 42.16 65.72 60.23 56.52 47.25 47,25 } 


TOTAL SELLING EXPENSE - 
1060.92 115.36 142,61 151.59 43.460 111.55 119.53 247.98 48.69 90,15 


end i 


GSNERAL AND OFFICE EXPENSE 


Total 1017.26 105.76 108.85 105,76 92.57 144.45 132.25 124.10 103,76 103.76 
Note. 7iguros in parentheses are red=ink fiqirese | 


CHART I 


first section, taken care of all direct expense incurred by 
the individual territory, all other general selling expense 
is shown in the second section. Office expense may be 
similarly divided into a direct and a general section pro- 
vided any items belong to certain territories only. The 
general expense shown in the second and third sections 
is pro-rated against the various territories by multiplying 
the total expense by the territorial percentage of total 
quota. Adding the first and sécond sections together in 
all columns, there is at hand the selling expense of the 
agency divided properly into territories. The third section 
takes care of all other overhead. The plan contemplates 
division into any other sections or classifications that may 
be desirable, according to the nature of the product or 
selling plan. The form, when complete, should absorb 
every expenditure of any kind not included in manufac- 
turing cost. In utilizing this form, it will require con- 
siderable revision as to the selection of expense items, and 
their proper place as a direct or general statistical charge. 

Chart II is entitled “Territorial Income and Expense,’ 
and also shows territorial profit or loss. The numbered 
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columns represent existing territories. Lettered columns, 
not shown in the cut-off chart, cover adjustments required 
in the accounts of former representatives no longer em- 
ployed. The total column must agree with the books. The 
“month’s quota,’ “points sold” and “value sold” are 
matters of record, easy to obtain, The same is true of 
the “gross profit,’ “commission credited to the territory,” 
and “salaries paid.” There is therefore no difficulty in get- 
ting the territorial “total revenue”. If the commission 
credited, bonus credited, and salary paid, are less than the 
gross profit, the territory will show a profit; otherwise 
a loss. 

Chart III shows a comparison of results by months for 
an individual territory. The upper part contains the 
record of each month. Looking across the “per cent of 
quota” line in the lower part, the “tendency” is ascer- 
tained. The line “net profit or loss” shows no appreciable 
gain after the third month. The line “per cent of profit 


| maak 
ficvember 


Total No. 1 Hoe 2 Ho. 3 Woe 
Month Quota 1146 117 122 117 104 
i 
Points Sold. 963 -214 1221 83 22 | 


24195266 6569.75 3074. 2075.08 


Value Sold 


‘Gross Profit 7010.09 1622.93 916.35 631.97 138 
Salesmen’s Come 3523.58 1078.35 455.48 263.30 77 02k 


Balance 3486.51 544.58 460.67 268.67 59 6" 


Total Revenue 3286051 544.58 460.87 268.67 


Office Expense 1017.26 103.76 108.65 103.76 92.57 3 


Selling Expense 1050.92 115.36 142.81, 131259 13g 
Potal Expense 2068.18 219.12 251.66 235.35 

Net Earned 1216.33 325.46 209-21 33.32 (76.72) 
Year to Nov. 1 136866.34 881.70 (294.65) 2624.88 836 ; 


| 

| 

{ 

1 

| 

| 

Salaries paid 200. 
j 

) 

4 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

1 

| 

| Year to Nove SO 16084.67 1207.16 (65.44) 2659.20 759 

: flote: Figures in parenthe® 


CHART II 


to value sold” shows a steady downward tendency from 
the start. Such indications are most significant and point 
their own moral. The figures illustrate also how an ex- 
cessive drawing account can readily dissipate fancied 
profits, and how exact figures portray the all-important 
tendency. 


Chart IV is a comparison of territories for a consider- 
able period. Some of the columns cover partial periods 
only, due to personnel changes. A “total” column for 
proof purposes, and “average” column can also be used. 
‘Note that the net profits in some territories are fully pro- 
tected, others not sufficiently protected. Other conditions 
are also indicated. If such records are kept, corrective 
measures are possible at a much earlier date than other- 
wise. A territorial comparison like this shows where to 
“operate”, but the operation must be made soon enough 
to save the patient many long hours of illness that might be 
prevented. 
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No. 1 Wo. 2 Ho. 3S 


Points Quota 632 2094 991 2154 
Points Sold 678 2153 536 2867 
Per cent of Quota 107% 102% 54d 133% 
Value Sold 17061238 54228.77 13859.683 71845. 


4873.62 15658.39 4058.49 


Gross Profit 
2436-82 6158.15 2205.33 14149 


Salesmen Cam. 


Balance 2436-80 7500-24 1855.16 
Salery : t 
Total Reverme 2436.80 7500.24 1853.16 7 


Office Expense 720.54 2054.57 840.45 2129. 
Selling Expense 674.868 2327.44 388-65 2022.06 
Total Expense 1395.22 4362.01 1229.10 4151.65 


| per cent Por L 


| to Value Sold 2062 0057 0045 
Wet P or L 1041.58 3118.25 624.06 29 
Reserve Comm. 28.81 983.84 642.91 
Traw & Hisc AcGe {8,59) (2178.17) 


profit 1061.80 1923.90 1266.97 37973 


x 


Rote; rigures 


| Het to protect 
x 
X Partial period. 


CHART III 


SALES—Helped in other departments by card 
REQUEST CARD THAT HELPs IN OTHER DEPART- 
MENTS. Dry Goods Merchants Trade Journal, Feb 
1922, p. 56 (225 words, I p.) 
During special sales in various departments or sections 


of a store, it is often the custom to ask salespeople all 
over the store to call the attention of customers to the 


INDIVIDUAL TERRITORY ACCOUNT BY MCRTHS 


JAN. FEBe MARCH APRIL wAY JURE 
Qnote Points 1366 116. 1166 116. 116. 131. 
‘Solid points 212 158 325 110 61 160 
Per cent of quota 155% 136% 280% 94% 52% 1224 
Value Sold 5478.75 4007.98 6679.50 2320. 1560. . 3690. 
Grose profit 155le 1123.56 2562.83 723025 354.60 1003.50 
Saleamen's Com. 784.27 561.78 1281.17 361.63 177.25 552.90 
Balance 766.73 561.78 1281.16 361.62 177.25 450.60 
Salary <= -—-_ --- _—- ae mes 
Total Revemne 766.75 661.78 1281.16 361.62 177.25 460.60 
Office Expense 135.66 118.76 190.11 115.90 124.35 126.63 
Selling Bxrpense 40.03 108.51 307.25 212.98 198.07 160.25 
Total Expense 175.69 227.27 497.36 328-18 322.42 286.88 
Profit or Loss 691.04 334.61 783.80 33.44 (145.17) 163.72 
Per cent to Value $old .10 2083 +2090 2014 ( 2093) 0044 


ACCUMULATIVE RECORD 


Quota Points 136 252 368 484 600 ‘731 
gold Points 212 370 695 805 866 1026 
Per cent of Quota 15% 146 - 189% 166% 144% 140% 
Yalue gold 5478.75 9486.50 18166. 20486. 22046. 25736. 

| Gross Profit 1551. 2674.56 5236.99 5960.14 6314.64 7316.14 

| Saleemen Com, 784.27 1246.06 2627.227 2988.65 3166410 3719 
Balanoe 766.73 1238.52 2609.67 2972.29 3148.84 3599.14 
Salary . 

Total Revere 766.73 1238.51 2609.67 2971.29 3148.54 3699.14 
Office Expense 135.66 254.42 444.53 660.43 664.78 1.41 
Selling Expense 40.03 146.54 455.79 668.07 866.14 1026.39 
Total Expense 175.69 402.96 900.32 2228.50 1550.92 1637.60 


Per cent P & L to 
Value Sold 210 2097 -093 085 2072 2068 
Net profit or Loess 591.04 926-55 1709.35 1742.79 1597.62 1761.34 


Reserve Comme 625.62 666.6 1915.73 1496.13 1247.10 1644.22 


|| Drawing & Hise soc. (1487.32) (1476.30) (2398.57) (2205.65) (2282.57) (2480.32) 
Wet profits to é 
Protect (370.77) 16.93 1226.62 1033.86 $62.16 625.24 


Bote: Figures in parenthosces are red-ink figures. 


CHART IV 
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special that is being offered that day. In this way, many 
sales are often made to people who really came in the 
store for something entirely different. 

Je Mandelbaum & Sons, a Des Moines, Iowa, department 
store uses a “request card” which does ‘this same thing in 
a very neat and acceptable manner This card is used all 
over the store whenever there is a special on in any par- 
ticular department. 

It is headed in large black type with the words, “MAY 
I ASK YOU—to present this card to any salesperson in 
the . . . department on the . . . floor, who will show 
you... on special sale today.” Signed by salesperson 
presenting it. 

This makes a permanent record, if the store or depart- 
ment so desires, of all sales made by these suggestions, 
as the customer invariably keeps the card until she goes 
to that floor and then hands it over in order to get the full 
benefit of the sale. 

In addition, having the salesperson who gives the cus- 
tomer the card sign it, enables the store to check up and 
see if all departments are co-operating in making the 
special a success. It pays of course, to do this, as there 
might be a special sale in that very department the next 
day, and naturally the salespeople would want other sec- 
tions of the store to help them out. 

A' card handed out recently asked the customer to present 
it at the petticoat department on the third floor where 
silk jersey bloomers were being sold that day special for 
$3.19. Specials anywhere in the store find the use of the 
card helps sales. 


SALESMANSHIP—Self improvement in 

SELF IMPROVEMENT IN SALESMANSHIP. Journal 
of Electricity and Western Industry, 15 Feb 1922, 
p. 160 (2000 words, 2 pp.) 


One of the greatest mistakes a salesman can commit is 
not to think of the way in which he and his sales will be 
remembered by the buver. He forgets that enormous 
amounts of money are spent annually by the shrewdest 
business men to build up those remembrances in their cus- 
tomers’ minds which are collectively called good-will. A 
customer who remembers you not unfavorably, not in- 
differently, but distinctly in a favorable way, is not only 
your best walking advertisement, but a valuable asset to 
you as a prospective buyer of the things you sell. Re- 
member this carefully, and sell not only with your eyes 
on the immediate sale you are making, sell so that even in 
case you lose the immediate sale, the remembrances the 
buyer retains of you will bring him back to you with a 
definitely friendly feeling towards you and your goods. 
Dignity is not insolence, nor is it servility. Do not bully 
your customers, but also do not cringe before them. Do 
not make them feel that you condescend to them, but 
neither should you abase yourself before them. Do not 
insult people who are trying to buy something from you; 
but on the other hand, do not tolerate any deliberate in- 
sults on their part. The poise required to leave a lasting 
pleasant impression on the customer will come to you 
quite naturally as a result of sincerity and earnestness of 
purpose on your nart in the exercise of your selling service, 
once you! have firmly grasped the true relation of the seller 
to the buyer. 


SALESMEN—Experience not the only thing to 
consider 


Cups oR EXPERIENCED MEN? By Roy Dickinson. 
Printers’ Ink, 23 Feb 1922, p. 85 (2800 words, 


4 pp-) 

A manufacturer recently was undecided whether to em- 
ploy an experienced salesman at $7500 a year or to employ 
three young college men at smaller salaries. The amount 
of money that could be saved by employing the three men 
instead of one looked like a good bet, yet he had his doubts. 
ESO seems to be two schools of thought on this subject. 
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The plan of employing young and inexperienced men leads 
to a big salesman turnover and a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion with the low pay received while they were learning, 
and which leads to a great deal of knocking when they get 
out. For this reason, one large organization has turned 
to experienced men only. Another organization has reversed 
this order and now chooses all its salesmen from among 
cubs, college men or not. It wants to catch them young 
and train them in the ideals of the business. It does not 
ask them to work for nothing, and points out to them the 
opportunities for promotion for those who warrant it. One 
factory has two sentences which they publish as their estab- 
lished policy: “All the best jobs in the factory and tannery 
filled from the ranks. No good positions filled from the 
outside, but always from the inside.” A man in charge 
of hiring and training men for a large publishing house 
believes that, in time of stress, the experienced man has 
more stamina and does not get discouraged so easily as the 
younger man. The question “of whether to hire experienced 
salesmen or cubs leads to the fundamental question of 
management. The man who hires young men and keeps 
them at low pay, invites a high turnover and low morale. 
The man who lures high-priced salesmen away from com- 
petitors whenever a sales slump turns them loose is also 
apt to see the morale of his sales force drop. The owner 
who wants his organization to develop should never be too 
busy to see that his methods of handling men and helping 
them grow are fundamentally right. He will then perhaps 
hire both experienced men and those without experience, 
but see to it that both receive the proper training. 


SALESPERSON EDUCATION—Department store 

PREPARATION FOR GREATER THINGS EDUCATIONAL 
IpEA AT Tus Store. By Mrs. Charles F. Burke. 
Dry Goods Economist, 18 Feb 1922, p. 30 (1200 
words, I p.) 

The stenographer, the nurse, the teacher, all spend a 
certain amount of time in preparation for their work 
while salespeople, denied these opportunities, frequently 
enter upon their duties carelessly or indifferently, and 
fail to realize that selling is as much a profession as many 
other callings. The ‘Titche-Goettinger Company holds 
classes in salesmanship and system daily, and continuation 
classes for girls and boys who have not completed the 
grammar school grades. Two divisions meet four morn- 
ings a week. No textbooks are used, all lessons being 
arranged by the instructor. The educational department 
receives reports of all errors. These, with sales records, 
furnish the only accurate means of judging salespeople’s 
individual ability and value. Offenders are approached 
individually and made to realize the seriousness of their 
mistakes. The educational director reviews all disputes. 
hears all grievances, reviews all discharges and reductions, 
and makes sure that each employee receives just a little 
more than absolute justice. Health and sick benefit de- 
partments are maintained in ‘connection with this work. 
Fair wages, reasonable hours and well arranged working 
quarters, are now no more than primary requirements in 
business. 


SAMPLING—Showing the thing work 

Let’s See Ir Work. The Stimulator (Published 
by the National Lamp Works of the General Electric 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio), Mar 1922, 
p. 18 (150 words, cartoon, 1 p.) 


If a salesman tries to sell a housewife a patented ege 
beater or a new waffle iron for which he claims special 
merits, he meets the request, “Let’s see it work,” savs 
Mr. W. S. Mowry, Worcester Electric Light Co., distrib- 
utors for Boston Bryan-Marsh Division, Worcester, Mass., 
in drawing a parallel between the selling of household 
appliances and lighting. [His point is well taken. No one 
tries to sell kitchen appliances from photographs, yet too 
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often that is all the evidence offered prospects that the 
kind of lighting advocated by the salesman is desirable. 
Be prepared with units ready to attach to outlets and 
make demonstrations of the lighting you wish to sell. 
Sales are made more quickly. and the store, factory or 
home owner is convinced before the installation is made 
that he is buying just what he needs. 


SIGN—Upside down, draws attention 


Hunc Srore Sicn Upsip—E Down To Maker ’Em 
Loox. The Retail Journal (Published by The Mi- 
waukee Journal), Mar 1922, p. 4 (100 words, I p.) 


There were so many stores on a certain street in an 
eastern city that a retail grocer, who was located on that 
street, felt that he was lost in the shuffle. 

He didn’t feel that he could afford the cost of.a larger 
electric sign than the one he already had, so he did the 
only thing he could think of and that was to have the sign 
ts already had put upside down—and it had the desired 
efrect. 

People who had not noticed his store to any extent before 
were quick to see the sign upside down, especially at night, 
when it was lighted. 


TERRITORIES—Kept alive between salesmen’s visits 


SEVENTEEN Ways OF COVERING A TERRITORY 
WITHOUT SALESMEN. By John Allen Murphy. 
Printers’ Ink, 23 Feb 1922, p. 3 (4750 words, 7 pp.) 


A salesman ‘may call on his customers only once every 
two months or six months, or perhaps only once a year. 
Many things can happen between these trips. The retail 
buyer can lose his enthusiasm for the salesman’s product. 
He can even forget all about it. Competition can become 
strongly entrenched. It is important, therefore, that the 
manufacturer have some means of representing himself in 
a town or locality, while his salesmen are engaged in 
other parts of the territory. This is a division of sales 
management that is beginning to receive a great deal of 
attention. Many sales managers now realize that it is 
almost impossible to have a salesman call too often on 
prospects. With competition as active as it is today, a 
territory, requires constant watching. Since the salesman 
himself cannot be in all parts of his territory at the same 
eee much of this watching has to ibe done from the home 
office. 

Keeping the dealer so busy trying to get rid of overstock 
was a few years ago regarded as the best way of preventing 
him from jigetting into the hands of a competitor. But 
such ‘practice is not common to-day. Now it is suicidal 
policy to let a retailer buy more than he can sell p~ofitably. 
An over supply of a product slows up turnover, leads to 
senseless price-cutting and eventually causes the dealer 
to become so disgusted with the product that he throws 
it out. On the other hand, it is the duty of the salesman 
to see that his customers buy adequate quantities. The fel- 
low who buys in dribs and drabs from every salesman 
who comes along does! not keep up his stock. He is always 
running out of lines and makes no attempt to fill them 
in until the salesman selling that particular merchandise 
comes around again. Such a retailer makes a poor rep- 
resentative for a manufacturer in any locality. The whole 
school of present-day salesmanship is geared up to dis- 
courage this condition. ‘Salesmen are now supposed to 
talk turnover. The fellow who ‘buys too much has a low 
rate of turnover and so has the fellow who buys too little 
and does not keep his stock filled in. 

It ig undeniable that a product that is well advertised 
to the consumer will not be forgotten by the’ retailer, even 
though the visits of the salesmen be few and far between. 
Where the product is well advertised that is true. But 
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few advertised products are so well entrenched. Few prod- 
ucts can be put across through consumer pressure alone, 
independent of the retailer's apathy. The ‘‘Don’t-accept- 
substitutes” campaign which was conducted so actively a 
few years ago is now known to have been a colossal mis- 
take. The co-operation of retailers cannot be won by 
force, but it can be. won without any trouble when the 
advertiser makes it easy for them to sell his goods. The 
trouble with the anti-substituters was that they hollered 
too much and advertised too little. 

For fill-in orders, there isn’t anything quite so well cal- 
culated to make the dealer act as the catalogue. Every 
dealer should keep a want book. The last thing the mer- 
chant should do every night is to go through this book 
and get an order or two into the mails before he goes 
home. The retailer who does this systematically will main- 


tain a well-balanced stock and will soon get the reputa-— 


tion of never being out of goods that are in demand. 

Salesmen should ask their customers to use the catalogue 
when they run out of goods between trips. In fact, sales- 
men should sell the mail-order idea every time they get 
a chance. In the past they were prone to regard the cata- 
logue as a competitor. One reason why they did this is 
because in too many cases they were not given credit for 
mail orders. Hence they coaxed their customers to hold 
their orders until the next visit. What preposterous mer- 
chandising! The way to change it is to give salesmen 
credit for mail orders and to assure them that the receipt 
of a generous flow of mail orders from their territories 
will be regarded as an evidence of superior salesmanship. 

Where there is a real idea behind the drive, or where 
there is.some specific message to deliver to the buyer, 
direct mail is one of the best ways to hold the dealer 
in line until the salesman returns. In too many cases, 
though, the use of direct mail for this purpose is of too 
fragmentary a nature. It is run in a hit-or-miss fashion 
and is not consistent enough to have the desired effect on 
the buyer. (Companies that succeed in paving the way for 
the salesman with direct-mail promotion are systematic in 
their efforts. 

For all-around purposes, there is no better way to bridge 
the gap between buyers, and the infrequent calls of sales- 
men than through business-paper advertising. It, more than 
many of the other methods of -helping salesmen to cover 
territories, possesses the advantage of regularity. The 
consistent buSiness-paper advertiser can deliver his message 
to the retail buyer methodically with every issue of the 
publication. Thus repeated appeals can be made to the 
disinterested retailer, and his lethargy broken down through 
the sheer persistency of the effort. 

More and more is the telephone coming into use as a 
sales instrument. Practically all salesmen use it to a cer- 
tain extent. Once cordial relations are established with a 
customer an occasional order can tbe obtained over the 
phone. It is a great time-saver and is most effective, pro- 
vided the salesman does not lean on it too ‘heavily. 

The idea of this plan is for the salesman to: work the 
important towns every trip, to cover the less important 
places every other trip and towns of still less importance 
only every third or fourth time over the territory. Where 
this plan is followed the telephone is also used. The sales- 
man may be making only the towns of 5000 and _ over. 
When in these places, however, he may get customers in 
the smaller places on the telephone. If he has a heavy 
line of samples, he may display them in the 5000 or 10,000 
town and invite retailers in nearby places to see the 
exhibit. 

This same method may -be applied to a single city. The 
salesman calls on his best customers every time he goes 
to that community, but he visits the second-rate prospects 
only on every third or fourth trip. 

The article gives samples of companies that have used 
the various methods. 
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BANK ADVERTISING—Analysis of 


MAKING ADVERTISING A REAL INVESTMENT FOR 
Banks. By Guy Wickes Cooke, Advertising Man- 
ager, First Natl. Bank, Chicago. Bankers Monthly, 
Feb 1922, p. 21 (3600 words, 5 pp.) 


To argue that advertising only. adds to the overhead 
of modern business is as futile as to argue that the country 
might have been developed without railroads. Advertising 
is an expense which the ultimate consumer pays. It is not 
a temporary expedient. One must have the grip to take 
hold and the grit to hang on, if anything worth while is 
to be accomplished. The amount of appropriation may 
well come under the head of policy; administration, and, 
in a general way, aims also, are matters of policy. 

It is probable that more advertising failures are charge- 
able to lack of specific information than to any other 
single cause. It seems trite to say that there must be 
business either existent or possible of development in order 
to make advertising pay. Yet, banks continually attempt 
the very thing that even the most elementary analysis 
would prevent. ‘‘Within the month,” the author says, ‘Il 
have seen a savings advertisement—offering interest at a 
lower rate than prevails in many sections of the country— 
in a publication which had no local circulation. Bond 
advertising appears where the probability of prospects is 
remote and fiduciary advertising to people whose sole idea 
of a trust is a malignant force in Wall Street, designed to 
crush competition and wring more or less hard-earned 
dollars from ‘the people.” There should be a survey, 
i, e., investigation of the field that advertising is purposed 
to cultivate. Possibly the advertising may be to custom- 
ers, part of whose business is with the bank, but who may 
be educated in the further use of banking facilities. The 
development of present business, as well as its retention, 
is by no means the least of advertising’s possibilities. The 
field may be entirely local; it may be national in extent. 
The real test is a definite knowledge of its extent before 
advertising is attempted. 

Other important points are that the bank take into con- 
sideration what it has to offer, how it is prepared to care 
for additional business; how it handles new customers; 
what facilities it offers that other banks do not have. How 
it meets competition. 

Next, after the survey of both, bank and field, comes 
the development of plans. It deals with method of ap- 
proach—the selection of the right sort of medium. It 
involves the making of a budget, the distribution of the 
appropriation, the organization of the work as a depart- 
ment of the bank or the assignment of it to one individual. 

After plans comes copy. It is of infinite variety. It 
must attract, convince and persuade. It must appeal to 
one or more of the impelling motives of human nature. 
They are: self-preservation, property, power, reputation, 
affection, sentiments and tastes. Bank advertising may 
appeal to them all, though it seems inadvisable to attempt 
it in a single advertisement. It is easier to write a long 
advertisement than a short one, but much harder to get 


it read. Beware of the illustration that attracts only to 
itself and distracts from the argument, which is to con- 
vince and to persuade the reader. Brilliance cannot com- 
pete with common-sense. Above all, avoid humor—any- 
thing that concerns a man’s money is no joke to him. 
Also do not use superlatives and exaggeration. The nega- 
tive is the poorest sort of theme on which to build an 
advertisement. 

Copy is the outward expression of plans, survey and 
policy. Upon it rests the entire burden of success or 
failure. 


BRANCH-HOUSE—Salesmen, reporting of 


SHALL BrANcH-HousE SALESMEN REPORT TO 
Home Orrice? Printers’ Ink, 23 Feb 1922, p. 10 
(925 words, 2 pp.) 


Here is a letter of inquiry from the Detroit Steel 
Products Company, Detroit, Mich., written to Printers’ 
Ink: 

“Is it the usual practice of large concerns with branch offices and 
salesmen in various territories to require each salesman to make a 
daily report to the home office of each call upon prospects? 

“T am wondering if anyone on your staff has ever investigated this 
phase of business practice and whether any articles have been pub- 
lished that would give information along this line; also the method 
by which the salesmen report and what the home office does with 
information after it gets it.” 


And Printers’ Ink gave a decision, part of which is 
as follows: 


“There is a growing tendency to insist that all salesmen 
be good clerks. The second step is then to reduce the 
clerical work of salesmen to a minimum. The higher the 
type and the ‘higher the salary of the salesman, the more 
certain it is that this is sound practice. 

“Tt is both wise and usual to exact complete ‘call reports’ 
from new and inexperienced salesmen. Similarly, many 
manufacturers, when launching a new product or putting 
into effect a new customer policy, ask for detailed reports 
from even their veteran and highest-paid field representa- 
tives. This is also true in connection with intensive drives 
on staple products. 

“Tt is not common practice to burden branch-house sales- 
men with reports designed for analysis at headquarters, 
even in the case of new or inexperienced men. It is more 
and more seen to be the duty of the branch manager to 
assume the function of the educator of his sales , force. 
Tabulation by figures or gr aphs of work in branch terri- 
tory is the most highly approved home office method of 
branch-house control. 

“There are today in existence many systems that call 
for duplicates for headquarters of any and all ‘call reports’ 
made (by salesmen in branch-house territory. The scarcity 
of good clerical workers during the war period has reduced 
the original number by scores. This diminution was due 
to the tests applied to the use of this voluminous informa- 
tion. In one case—typical of many that have come under 
our observation—it proved that records of calls made upon 
prospective customers by branch salesmen were compiled, 
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transmitted to the home office, checked and filed at a 
cost of more than $3000 a year, compared to actual use 
valued at a $20 total in the years from I9r4-1920, inclusive. 

“The fundamental function of sales records is to make 
and insure profits. The moment the cost of sales records 
—the direct and indirect costs combined—defeats the basic 
purpose, they become liabilities instead of assets. The con- 
ditions that justify the daily reporting of cails upon pros- 
pective customers by branch-house salesmen may be sum- 
marized to include: 

1. Lack of adequate provision for sales instruction at 
branch house; 2. Lack of adequate provision for mail fol- 
low-up of prospects from branch house; 3. Peculiar abil- 
ity of some home-office executive to utilize information of 
this type; 4. Nature of articles sold which makes immedi- 
ate record at headquarters essential; 5. Unusual use by 
headquarters staff of call reports on prospect in branch 
territory ; 6. Upbuilding of home-office mailing lists which 
are so frequently used that delay would be costly. 

“The usual methods for reporting calls upon prospective 
customers fall in four groups: 

1. Individual sheets or cards for 
2. Daily sheets or cards; 3. Weekly reports; 
reports. 

“Of these four groups the first and third are the most 
commonly used. Where the branch-house salesman sends 
a report to headquarters, the sheet is, of course, preferred 
because it can be a carbon copy of the original report 
which remains in the branch office. 

“Reports usually include: 

1. Name of prospect; 2. Buyer’s name with initials and 
title; 3. Full address; 4. Date of call; 5. Consumption 
capacity ; 6, Existing’ competition by makers ; 74 Price 
or brand basis of competition; 8. Quotations made ; 9g. Sam- 
ple specified; ro, Result of call; 11. Follow-up or other 
matter promised; 12. When next in market.” 


each prospect; 
4. Periodic 


‘CLUB—Means of getting boys’ store patronage 

Form Crus to Get Boys’ Patronace. Women’s 
Wear, 4 Mar 1922, p. 21 (175 words, I p.) 

Espenhain’s, Milwaukee, are trying out a novel advertis- 
ing and sales promotion scheme, designed to stimulate in- 
terest in their boys’ clothing department. 

A Boys’ Club has been organized, and all boys of Mil- 
waukee are being urged to join. Membership costs nothing 
and allows the member to get a Io per cent cash discount 
on any cash purchases made in the boys’ clothing depart- 
ment of the store, up to July I. 

To increase interest in the club, a picture puzzle of the 
cutout variety is being run in the advertisements of the 
store. Several cutouts are printed each day, and members 
of the club are supposed to cut them out and paste them 
on a sheet of cardboard. When finally completed the cut- 
outs form the picture of Wesley Barry, the “kid” movie 
star, who appeared at a local theatre in person. 

Wesley himself decided the winner of the contest, whic! 
was judged mainly for neatness, and three awards were 
then made. The first award was for a season ticket to the 
theatre at which Barry appeared, the second was for the 
10 next best pictures, and consisted of two tickets to see 
“Penrod,” the picture in which Barry appeared. The third 
was for the 10 next best and was good for one pass to the 
same theatre and picture. 


COMPENSATION-—Store salespersons’, on commis- 
sion 
CHANGING SySTEM OF PAYING SECURES GREATER 
SELLING Errtcrency FoR Store. Women’s Wear, 
4 Mar 1922, p. 21 (650 words, I p.) 


Statements that the average retail store losses 55 sales out 
of every 100 chances because of poor salesmanship, no 
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longer perturb the heads of Napier’s Booterie of Omaha, 
Neb., for they have evolved a simple system which insures 
a far greater selling efficiency. 

Not only does every salesperson in this store continually 
put forth his best efforts in making sales under this plan, 
but even in the making of exchanges he is just as pleasant 
and strives as hard to please the customer as in the making 
of the original sale. 

The basis of this system is that salesmen are paid on a 
commission basis instead of receiving a fixed salary. 

To make this commission basis successful a call card 
was installed with each salesman’s name listed. When the 
first customer enters the store in the morning the floorman 
calls the first salesman listed on the card, and so on down 
the line until each salesman has had a customer, He then 
starts at the head of the list again, and the order goes on 
repeating itself throughout the day. This gives each sales- 
man an equal number of customers. 

A feature in favor of the commission basis is on 
exchanges. If a customer comes back with a pair of shoes, 
the man who made the sale renders the same service on 
the exchange as though he were making an original sale, 
because he “knows that the sale will be ‘deducted from his 
weekly total if the customer gets a refund or credit. If a 
different salesman makes the exchange, the sale is deducted 
from the first salesman’s total and is given to the one who 
makes the exchange. Therefore, every man in the house 
ie anxious to make an exchange as to make an original 
sale 

The rate of commission paid by Napier’s Booterie is 6 
per cent plus P. M.’s, and this is paid every Monday night 
at the closing hour for the preceding weeks’ sales. A state- 
ment showing the total of each clerk’s sales and P. M.’s is 
attached to the pay check. Each salesman is guaranteed 
$15 a week, but there has never been a week when any one 
failed to make more than the guarantee. In fact, an 
ordinary salesman usually sells more than $500, worth of 
shoes a week, which would amount to $30 commission with 
special money awards added. It was felt that it would be 
a mistake to make a guarantee larger than $15 because a 
lazy man could loaf on the job and be satisfied to draw his 
weekly guarantee, while with a small guarantee, nearly all 
the men sell enough to offset it before the middle of the 
week. Then when ‘Saturday comes they are “on ther toes” 
to sell as much as possible. 


CONTEST—For department store clerks 


A Novet DEPARTMENT SALES ConTEsT. Sweater 
News & Kmtted Outerwear, Mar 1922, p. 123 (500 
words, I p.) 


By the time-desk in the basement of the two Shepard 
stores in Boston, Mass., and Providence, R. I., is a minia- 
ture automobile race track, representing a run of forty- 
six miles from starting line to finish line, on the scale of 
an inch to a mile. A number of tiny models of racing 
automobiles, one for each selling department in the two 
stores, have been placed on the track. The positions of 
each of these little cars are changed from day to day, being 
moved forward an inch every time the department which 
it represents scores a gain of 5 per cent over last year’s 
business. The object of the contest is to beat last year’s 
sales records. A prize of two dollars is offered to every 
sales person in every department whose month’s sales equal 
those of the corresponding month of a year ago. In every 
department making a Io per cent increase over last year 
each sales person gets a prize of three dollars. If a depart- 
ment scores a 25 per cent increase, a bonus of four dollars 
is awarded to its sales force; a 30 per cent increase, a five 
dollar prize. This plan gives every sales person a chance to 
earn a cash prize, the amount being based on the’ collective 
effort made to put the respective department “over ei 
top.’ To further stimulate interdepartment rivalry, 
special award of ten dollars per sales person is made to the 
department winning the automobile race. 
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COURTESY—Value of 

CourTEsy. Lhe William Feather Magazine, Feb 
1922, p. 9 (600 words, 3 pp.) 

The most expensive thing about any store is a discourte- 
ous clerk. The highest priced fixture that can be installed 
in an office is a discourteous “information girl.” Courtesy 
saves time, labor and temper. If courtesy could be made 
automatic, and could be embodied in a machine, or injected 
into the veins of people like a vaccine, business men would 
pay fabulous prices for the machine or the injections. They 
know that courtesy is as profitable as honesty, Chronic 
discourtesy is not an ailment that can be treated by precept 
—the job belongs to the physician, the surgeon, or Frencn 
Lick Springs. Ill health is at the root of chronic dis- 
courtesy. Look into the face of the cross, irritable clerk 
and you will see evidence of internal disorders. The best 
waiters, agents, clerks and salesmen, are always trained 
to meet discourtesy with courtesy, and rudeness with polite- 
ness. They have found that it pays, and their employers 
have found that it pays. That is one of the reasons why 
these employees happen to have these “best” jobs and their 
employers happen to have these “best” establishments. It 
is very pleasant to “bawl out” the human pests, but it is 
costly and does not pay. , 


EMPLOYEE EDUCATION—Successful plan for 
department stores 
You Get EpucaTIoNAL REesutts WHEN You 
MaKe EmpiLovees WAntT To LEARN. By Ernest 
C. Hastings. Dry Goods Economist, 4 Mar 1922, 


p. 21 (1200 words, I p.) 

Department Store educational systems have run through 
war time prosperity and have accumulated many extrava- 
gant ideas and wrong conceptions which must be adjusted 
before such systems will function even 75 per cent efficient. 
You can’t force education on adults. (Education to be 
effective must be sought.. It is foolish to send the entire 
force to be taught textiles, etc. Neither is it wise to 
simply say, “we have an educational department which you 
can use or not as you see fit.’ Between these extremes 
lies a more effective course. Call the buyers together and 
announce the opening of classes in salesmanship, textiles, 
etc., and ask each one to select one or two of the most 
promising salespeople in their departments and send their 
names to the director of education. Meet these people, 
explain the plan, and have those interested enroll for the 
class. Eliminate all who are not interested and fil! the 
ranks from others in the same department. Classes should 
the held on “the store’s time’ and due allowance made for 
loss of sales, etc. To do away with any possible charge 
of favoritism, it might be wise to say to the whole force, 
“You can join the salesmanship class if you will make up 
all sales lost during the class periods.” Or, put a small 
charge of, say $10, on the course and offer to defray hal* 
of this expense. The young trained salesperson would 
soon demonstrate to the older but untrained employees, 
the value of knowing the HOW and the WHY of the 
merchandise they sell. It is necessary to have a definite 
educational plan to offer. The cost of doing business will 
not be reduced by eliminating a $10 girl here, a $25 man 
there nor by reducing salaries; but by increasing the 
knowledge and efficiency of the entire sales force. Instead 
of trying to speed up with a little pep in a lot of people, 
try a lot of pep in a few people. 


EX-SALESMEN—WNot allowed to take old customers 
Ex-EMPLOYEE CAN’T TAKE CUSTOMERS. The 
Retail Grocers’ Advocate, 24 Feb 1922, p. 15 (300 
words, I p.) 
Customers whom an employee may develop in his regular 
operations are the property of his employer and cannot be 


taken away by the employee and given some one else, 
according to a decision handed down in the Los Angeles 
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courts. While growing out of the operations of a whole- 
sale coffee salesman, the case has considerable general appli- 
cation, 

In the case in question, the Puritas Coffee and Tea 
Company brought suit against William Haulk, a former 
employee, to restrain him from efforts to secure the busi- 
ness of certain of his former customers for his present 
employer, a competitor of the Puritas concern. 

An interesting feature of the case was that Haulk did 
not leave his former employer under harmonious circum- 
stances, which made the case somewhat different from 
others covering the same point. In a suit brought some 
years ago by a local laundry against a former employee, 
he left without cause or warning and his efforts to take 
his customers to a competing laundry were declared by the 
court to be illegal. Haulk, on the contrary, at least had 
provocation for severing his connections with the Puritas 
people, although technically, he was not discharged. Even 
under these conditions, however, the court granted an in- 
junction restraining him from efforts to secure for his new 
employers the business of his former customers. 

It does not necessarily follow that a clerk or other 
employee of a retailer can be enjoined from going over to 
a competitor in the same neighborhood and endeavoring 
to take his “trade” along with him, but this decision points 
in that direction. 


INDIVIDUAL SHOP—Within the store 

For KNITTED OUTERWEAR AND SHAWLS ONLy Is 
MANDEL’s PALMETTO SHoP. Dry Goods Economist, 
4 Mar 1922, p. 115 (1025 words, illustration repro- 
duced herewith, 1 p.) 

The Palmetto Shop of Mandel Bros., of Chicago, is 
another indication that stores are seeing the advantage of 
the individual shop within its walls. The designing of the 
shop is Slavonic, with the woodwork a dark oak, decorated 
with painted designs of eastern character. The side walls 
are composed entirely of sliding doors, behind which is 
kept merchandise, arranged according to the purpose for 
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which it is intended. Small painted tables of red, with 
chairs to match, are placed conveniently about the room. 
The floor is tiled in a rich shade of deep red. The outside 
of the shop reminds one oi an Alpine home—its leaded 
glass windows jutting out beyond the line of the walls, 
and topped with slanting roofs of green tile. The walls 
are of rough plaster, and form a neutral background 
against which the brilliant decoration stands out most 


happily. 
JOBBING—Without salesmen 

JospinGc Tires To DEALERS WiTHOUT SALESMEN. 
By R. L. Burdick. Printers’ Ink, 2 Mar 1922, p. 103 
(3000 words, 5 pp.) 

The Better Tires Company, of Chicago, has put into 


operation an unusual and practically new plan of merchan- 
dising tires, the outstanding feature of which is the absence 
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of salesmen. The Better Tires Company is an entirely 
independent concern that handles the partial or complete 
outputs of a number of small factories. It deals only in 
tires that are of recognized quality, and will not touch 
“seconds” or defective, low-quality tires. Although the 
sales are made by mail, orders are accepted only {rom bona 
fide dealers who buy for resale, which protects all dealers 
from possible competition with the jobbing house itself. 
At frequent intervals the concern issues a co-operative 
catalogue—a jobber’s catalogue—of the tires that it sells, 
and also a monthly bulletin supplementing the larger 
catalogue. These are mailed to dealers and show the net 
prices—an unusual feature in a jobber’s catalogue—which 
is welcomed by dealers who have had to go through the 
mathematical calisthenics required . by having only retail 
prices and a discount sheet. Upon receipt “of an order 
from a dealer—which, by the way, is scrutinized carefully 
to be sure that he is a dealer—the tires are shipped out at 
once in the manufacturer’s original factory wrapper and 
bearing the manufacturer’s name and serial number. This 
assures the dealer of getting exactly what he orders and 
prevents suspicion of “seconds.” The shipment goes 
C. O. D., with the privilege of examination, thus insuring 
further the dealer’s satisfaction and doing away with all 
credit bother, a great deal of bookkeeping and losses from 
bad accounts. Sufficient volume of business is transacted 
to enable this house to maintain an adequate stock on hand 
to fill all orders quickly and yet avoid carrying stock over 
a long period. A liberal adjustment policy is also pur- 
sued. The selling expense of this jobber has been found 
to be less than six per cent of total sales. A full forty 
per cent margin is allowed to the dealers. 

There were some difficulties that had to be overcome. In 
the first place, all “catalogue houses” that do a jobbing 
business to the trade by mail have found it difficult to get 
mailing lists that contain names of only live, wide-awake 
dealers. Especially is it hard to distinguish ‘these dealers 
in a general list of small-town garages and stores, which 
are not rated by the credit books. Then there was the 
difficulty of getting names of dealers opening new stores, 
or cutting out dealers going out of business, until long after 
the actual occurrence. Next came the necessity of creating 
a proper reception for the catalogue and for creating con- 
fidence in prospective dealers’ minds. The catalogue, 
arriving unannounced, was in the same position as a sales- 
man from an unknown house calling upon a dealer for the 
first time. Such a man might open negotiations by saying 
that he was a wonderful salesman, that he represented the 
finest jobbing concern in the business, and that his goods 
and policies were the best ever offered to a dealer—but 
the chances are against the dealer’s acceptance of such 
statements at their face value because the source would 
be obviously prejudiced. Hence, no matter how strongly 
the catalogue of a jobber talks about itself, it cannot raise 
itself by its own bootstraps. The Better Tires Company 
realized the necessity for calling on some other force to 
pave the way properly for the catalogue-salesman, to pre- 
pare a suitable background of interest and confidence in 
advance of its call. 

Finally, this company, like others, found that some means 
must be employed to keep the catalogue working after it 
had arrived. All too often the first interest of a dealer is 
found to die out, and the catalogue finds its way from the 
top of the counter to a remote shelf. 

Therefore, The Better Tires Company, having a suffi- 
ciently widespread distribution to justify such a course, 
has now launched into a display-advertising campaign in 
suitable automotive trade publications that reach dealers 
and manufacturers. By this means it feels that it is ap- 
pealing only to the wideawake dealers because only pro- 
gressive merchants are apt to be subscribers to such pub- 
lications. A direct appeal is made in this advertising to 
both manufacturers and dealers, and even early results 
from the campaign show signs of unusual success. The 
effect on the manufacturers will not be so immediate as 
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on the dealers; but already dealers are sending in for the 
catalogue in large numbers. Four-page color inserts ini- 
tiated the advertising, and are being followed by similarly 
forceful means of getting the story over. The campaign 
is also stirring up the activities of dealers previously on 
the list but who lately have not been active in sending in 
orders. In addition, the display advertising is building up 
a nation-wide reputation for the jobber in manufacturing 
and trade circles. 


LETTERS—Brevity needed in banking 
Brevity IN Letrer Writinc. Dow’s Banking 
News, Feb 1922, p. 9 (700 words, I p.) 


“How brief should a form letter be?” 

This was the opening question put to an advertising 
specialist in the office of a banker interested in mail 
methods, 

“Brief enough to insure its getting read,” was the reply. 

“Then you think the successful sales letter is the one 
that is short?” asked the banker. 

“Not always,” came the advertising man’s answer. 
“There are no set rules on this subject,” he continued. 
“Sometimes a long form letter will pull better than a 
short one. The length of a form sales letter or any 
kind of letter should be governed by the particular subject 
it is treating. A’ man trying to sell books to a farmer by 
mail, or a bicycle to a boy, needs a long letter. But the 
banker endeavoring to interest commercial people 
can do better to keep his letters brief 

In trying to solicit by mail, busy business and professional 
men, merchants and others, brevity in letter writing pays 
big. The average business man is literally swamped with 
mail, and he will weed out his letters. This process, gen- 
erally, finds all long form letters confiscated to the waste 
basket, or else (except in cases of personal acquaintance 
or recognition of your name or offering) the busy execu- 
tive will preserve your letter for a later review. 

In order to make a letter brief, the banker should elimi- 
nate all needless superlatives and all meaningless phrases, 
for one thing, and, secondly, he should get into his subject 
quickly, avoiding flourishing introductory remarks. Thirdly, 
he should use short sentences. Fourth and last, he should 
unify his appeal. If endeavoring to increase the response 
of savings accounts, the banker should not try to cover 
every virtue of thrift in his letter. He should choose one 
good factor in thrift, and stress it. In a supplementary 
way he may mention other good points, but he must not 
write a paragraph about each feature. Unity, more than 
anything else, produces brevity in letter writing. 

An example of a successful sales letter in banking 
follows: 


Dear Sir: 

We can always learn something from the other fellow. 

A lesson, which to us seems worth circulating, is one 
which, we happen to know, several prudent families are 
following—the practice of having an individual savings 
account for each member of the family in each one’s own 
name. 

A good emergency measure! Many a woman with 
widowhood suddenly thrust upon her, has found a bank 
account in her own name a life-saver during the SIX 
MONTHS generally necessary to settle an estate. It has 
helped young people to continue education suddenly inter- 
rupted; fathers to weather financial storm; mothers at holi- 
day time; whole families in emergencies. 

Put, your family savings accounts with us—and benefit 
with safety, good business and happiness. 

Yours in waiting. 


“Right to the point,” agreed the banker to whom this 
letter was shown. 

“Without sacrificing the elements of good letter writing.’ 
added the advertising specialist. 
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LETTERS—With investment value 

SALES LETTERS TO BE WRITTEN ON Your StTA- 
TIONERY. T. FE. B. Monthly Service Bulletin (Pub- 
lished by The National Trade Extension Bureau of 
the Plumbing and Heating Industry, Evansville, 
Indiana), Feb 1922, p. 13 (1575 words, letters, two 
reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 


Here are some examples of letters that the Trade Ex- 
tension Bureau advises sending out to prospects: 


(FIRM LETTER HEAD) 
CDate diner tn kek: . aaa ewer aaeiea 
Dear; Man Cor Mirai )irc.ies 2 cisha ath ciao 


The healthy, comfortable and economical heating of your home is a 
first consideration. 

Fuel costs money; with the cost showing an alarming tendency 
to always go higher. Yet in cold weather, health and comfort both 
demand a properly heated home. You must have the heat, so the 
only question open is: “How much will it cost?”—and the cost 
must be reckoned in terms of health and comfort as well as money. 

We can show you a way to cut your coal bills. There is no secret 
about it—fact is, we want to let you in on it, by installing a modern 
hot water, steam or vapor heating plant in your home. It’s an invest- 
ment—rather than an expense—as it will pay for itself in annual 
fuel savings, not counting the comfort and convenience realized. 

Phone, call or write us for prompt, competent and courteous 
attention. 

Yours for Less Coal and More Comfort. 


(YOUR NAME HERE) 


DNR ER tere Gea afte sae states hive Gcuehabas vusuai che’ aiee apera’s eftie wteiais 
LNOGIES SH anther oleteyech ala, frets s ore lovhis lola Liaise sl eel sits) «weld eieaye.ede 
CAC sae ite seein ete ee late sy ecco ed iis sities Rae os, eee 
(FIRM LETTER HEAD) 
Dated Wsine) <7 i c.< kM aeate ted etd oS kre 5. ¢ ble lele 
Dea my Mir selon” Mesias seid wae Rki' aol fue'e) a ip 


Man, discovered, ages ago, how to make fire, And at once he 
commanded his wife to ‘‘keep the home fires burning.” 

From that day to this through barbarism and civilization, except 
where there is “Heat by Radiators,’ woman must watch the fire 
—keep the house comfortably warm—lest husband and family suffer. 

But in every! home with a modern, hot water, steam or vapor heat- 
ing plant, it is usually necessary to attend to the boiler only in the 
morning and in the evening. Care-taking is no worry at all, and 
the man of the house can do it. No ashes, dirt or coal-gases are 
brought into the rooms—which means freedom from drudgery. 

The housewife deserves all that goes towards making the home 
comfortable. 

“Heat By Radiators” costs less—every way. 

Yours for Modern Heat, 
(YOUR NAME HERE) 


Waiie sense factsta tia tubetere oid craic nhs cd wn inves ¥ et wees 


BNSTG) Hy 5 3A a Oadeat SE ae MACS GAOOT OC aE Ne, 


LIFE INSURANCE—Free, attracts customers to store 
Free Lire INSURANCE ATTRACTS NEw PROSPECTS. 

Home Equipment, Feb-Mar 1922, p. 55 (125 words, 

advertisement reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 


Ludwig Baumann & ‘Co., New York City and Newark, 
N. J., hit upon a unique stunt whereby to attract new 
customers to their doors. The following boxed announce- 
ment, which occupied the centre of the large newspaper 
advertisements in the Sunday newspapers, told of the idea: 


WE Give Free Lire INSURANCE 
When you make your purchase we present you with 
a policy which guarantees that in case of the death 
of the wage earner of your family, we at once send 
you a receipted bill (up to $200) without any exira 
charges of any kind. Ours are the only stores which 
give this free insurance, 


Thus many people were encouraged to buy who should 
otherwise remain hesitant due to apprehensions of not 
being able to pay the installments when required, while on 
the whole the announcement served to develop increased 
business by its novelty. 
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OBJECTIONS—Non-magnifying of 


Don’t Macniry A Prospecr’s Ospjections. The 
Protectograph Weekly Bulletin (Published by the 
Todd Protectograph Company, Rochester, N. Y.), 
24 Feb 1922, p. 23 (125 words, illustration repro- 
duced herewith, 1 p.) 


Here is what the Todd Protectograph Company has to 
Say anent the ofttimes unintentional magnifying of a 
prospects’ objections on the part of the salesmen: Minor 
objections are often greatly magnified by the salesman him- 
self by exhaustive arguments, whereas if these objections 
were passed over lightly, the prospect would quickly forget 
them entirely. There is only one real objection in the 
mind of every prospect against purchasing our product. 
(He doesn’t want to spend the money). Confine your 
efforts to proving that the Complete System is a Service, 
not merely a machine and checks. The service not only 
embodies a protective value but also an advertising value, 
in the form of a dignified individual form of personal 
currency. 


RETAIL STORES—Salespeople need training 


140,000 PreopLE Lerr STorE WitrHout Buyine. 
By Charles Henry Mackintosh. Garment Weekly, 
25 Feb 1922, p. 8 (2000 words, 3 pp.) 


The process of distribution may be compared with a 
vast pipe-line leading from the producer, through broker, 
wholesaler, carrier, jobber and retailer, to the consumer. 
The only sale that really counts is a sale made to the 
person who will wear the stuff out, or eat it, or in some 
way render the reproduction of that merchandise necessary. 
The tap is the retail sales person behind the counter. 
Recent experiments have shown this tap to be but 45 per 
cent open; that 55 per cent of incipient sales started by 
advertising, are killed by the salesperson behind the 
counter. One large department store stationed checkers 
at the door and discovered that 200,000 people entered the 
store that day, yet only 60,000 individual sales were made. 
In one day, 140,000 people walked out of that store without 
buying. Allowing for a very large percentage of mere 
showcase shoppers, the fact still justifies the censure of 
a lack of scientific salesmanship behind the counter. The 
article to be sold must be viewed through the eyes of the 
customer. We must remember clearly that we can’t sell 
the article. Customers come to buy articles, but we sell 
service, Mr. Simmons, of the Simmons Hardware Co., 
once said, “Don’t try to sell augers; sell the customer holes 
and he will have to buy an auger to make them.” We 
don’t sell an overcoat, we sell warmth, comfort, protection, 
style, fit, appearance—the functions of the overcoat, Every 
woman buys style first and then other considerations. To 
find the use to which an article is to be put—the selling 
point—we must look at the article through the eyes of the 
customer. A proper course of training has, in many cases, 
increased the volume of sales of the salespeople who apply 
the training, as much as 25 per cent. It has been estimated 
that 52 per cent of all merchandise in America is sold in 


‘ 


towns of less than 25,000, sand the stores in these towns 
should educate their selling force. 


RETIREMENT—Of retail salespersons 

Tue PracticaAL SIpE oF RETAIL SELLING. By 
Harold F. Podhaski. The American Stationer and 
Office Outfitter, 4 Mar 1922, p. 17 (2300 words, 
3 pps) 


A plan of compensation employees, as now employed by 
a large retail concern in the South, divides the beneficiaries 
into four separate classes as follows: 

First: All employees with the company 30 consecutive 
years are retired upon reaching the age of 60, and receive 
annually from the company a sum equal to 30 pe: cent of 
their total earnings, for the twelve month period-previous 
to retirement. 

Second: All employees with the company for 25 con- 
secutive years are retired at 60, and receive annually a 
sum equal to 27% per cent of their total earnings for the 
vear before retirement. 

Third: All employees with the company 20 consecutive 
years are retired at 60, and receive annually a sum equal to 
25 per cent of their total earnings for the twelve month 
period before retirement. 

Fourth: All employees who have been with the company 
for I5 consecutive years or more, and who become totally 
disabled for any reason other than self-inflicted, are re- 
tired by the company and receive annually a sum equal to 
25 per cent of their earnings for the twelve month period 
before retirement. 


SALES CHECK—Assuring legibility. of 

AN Opsject LESSON IN SALES CHECK LEGIBIL- 
ity. Sweater News & Kmtted Outerwear, Mar 
1922, p. 117 (450 words, I p.) 

Practically every retail establishment suffers inconven- 
ience and financial loss because of the failure of employees 
to write out their sales-checks legibly, and much has been 
said by exasperated store executives in an effort to effect 
reforms in this direction. When preaching and scolding 
have failed, perhaps the method resorted to by the Hutzler 
Brothers Company store, of Baltimore, Md., may prove 
successful. This firm took one of the most illegible sales- 
checks turned in, had a line cut made of it, and published 
it in its house organ, “Tips and Taps.” No word of 
admonition was addressed to the careless sales-clerk con- 
cerned, and no direct ‘‘sermonizing” was done to the other 
sales-clerk. The lesson was brought home to the latter, 
however, in a striking way, even though an indirect method 
was taken. or over the cut was printed, in bold type, 
the line: PRIZE OF TEN DOLLARS TO THE BILLER 
OR DRIVER WHO CAN READ THIS CHECK. And 
beneath the reproduction of the illegible check appeared 
the following: 

The name might be—I. F. Thomson, or J. T. Wromson 

The number might be—3670, 5194, 3074, 5679. 

The street might ‘be—Bolton, Balto, or Boston. 

The town might be—Any town. 

The state might be—Virginia or Pennsylvania. 

The department might be—2, 21 or 27. 

The articles might be—Anything. 

The amounts might be—$18.95, 4.89, 1.85, 1.03, 4.03, 4.05. 

The charge address might be—3687, 3681, 5687, 5681, 
2687. 

The street might 'be—Anything. 

The amount on the stub might be—s.88, 3.88, 2.88. 


How would you like to be: 

1. The authorizer who tries to find the name on the 
rand? 

2. The wrapper who checks oft the goods with the items 
on the sales check? 
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3. The shipping clerk who has to copy address on 
shipping tag? 

4. The driver who has to locate the customer’s house? 

5. The biller who has to enter the article and price on 
the correct bill? 


SALESMEN—Part played by, stressed in ad 

“SAVE THE SURFACE” Lays STRESS ON SALES- 
MEN. Printers’ Ink, 2 Mar 1922, p. 36 (250 words, 
Dep) 


. The important part that must be played by the salesmen 
in the campaign to “Make 1922 the Greatest Paint and 


Varnish Year” is emphasized in a letter to the national . 


“Save the Surface’ Committee by Ernest T. Trigg, the 
chairman. 

“The salesmen must not only get their customers to in- 
crease their orders during the coming year,’ says the 
letter, “but must find ways of helping them to move these 
goods from their shelves. Local co-operative ‘Save the 
Surface’ campaigns will help to do. this. F 
“It has been felt by most people that the ‘Save the 
Surface’ campaign will have to depend very largely upon 
salesmen to educate dealers with regard to the ‘Save the 
Surface’ campaign. The general manager of one company 
has offered the services of his sales force to secure in- 
vestments from dealers, because he says if a salesman has 
to ask the dealer for money, he is going to be very careful 
to make clear to the dealer the purpose of the ‘Save the 
Surface’ campaign.” 

It is suggested that salesmen invest money in the cam- 
paign, so that they may say to dealers, “I have personally 
invested in the national campaign because I personally 
benefit, and believe that if you will give this careful con- 
sideration you will see that the campaign is very definitely 
benefiting you.” 


SALESMEN—Special, act as supervisors 


How THE NATIONAL Biscuir CompaANy Con- 
TROLS 2,200 SALESMEN. By C. B. Larabee, Printers’ 
Ink, 16 Feb 1922, p. 3 (5550 words, I0 pp.) 


One of the most important members of the sales staft 
cf the National Biscuit Company is the Special salesman. 
He is under the control of the District Sales Manager 
and is a man who has been chosen for his particular 
ability. He represents the highest type of National Biscuit 
Company salesmanship. He works with the district sales- 
man in the capacity of teacher and guide. On Monday 
morning he starts out with a salesman and stays with hin 
an entire week. He studies his methods, gets a line on 
his standing with the trade, and looks over his territory 
thoroughly. If he finds that a salesman is getting careless 
with a certain department, he calls attention to his mis- 
takes and shows him how to correct them. All during 
the week the Special Salesman studies the territory and 
does everything possible to -familiarize himself not only 
with the salesman, but with his whole territory.. At the 
end. of the week, the Special Salesman, who by this time 
has a good line on both salesman and territory, holds a 
conference with the Sales Agent and the salesman, The 
sales difficulties are gone over, attention is called to the 
things in which he excells and any knotty problems of the 
territory discussed. The information obtained is embodied 
in a report which is sent to the home office, a copy being 
kept by the Sales Agent. This work would he wasted, 
were it not followed up by the Sales Agent. Two or 
three weeks after the Spécial Salesman has departed, the 
Sales Agent goes out over the territory and discovers how 
well the salesman has applied the lessons he has learned. 
Six months later the Special Salesman returns and spends 
another week with the salesman, In this way he gets an 
accurate check on the abilities of the man—and can make 
recommendations for promotion and improvement. 
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SALESPEOPLE—Aids in store credit department 

How SALESPEOPLE CAn Hep Srore’s CREpDIT 
DEPARTMENT. Sweater News & Knitted Outer- 
wear, Mar 1922, p. 142 (1125 words, 1 p.) 


Perhaps it would be a rather dangerous practice if sales- 
clerks generally speaking were encouraged to turn them- 
selves into amateur detectives when waiting on a charge 
customer. In the case of a tactless employee such activ.ties 
might easily lead to the offending of reputable patrons in 
the store. Nevertheless, without going to extremes, there 
are many instances where a sales clerk of ordinary intelii- 
gence could pick up information of great value to the 
credit department, A customer, especially when purchasing 
a suit or other merchandise of equal value spends some 
time with the sales person during the selection. During 
this time, he may drop a remark or two about himself, his 
family or his position that would be of material aid to 
the credit manager in making a decision. If the customer is 
not talkative, a tactiul word from the salesman, in many 
cases, would draw out valuable information. This is a 
much better course than to simply turn over the customer 
to the credit manager “for better or for worse.” 

An instance is cited of a dapper young man with a very 
winning personality who made several purchases in the 
men’s department of a representative New York store, and 
offered a check on an out of town bank for more than the 
amount of the purchases. He asked that the balance be 
given to him in cash and the goods forwarded to his h>tel 
later. Since he was a stranger, he was referred to the 
store’s credit department in accordance with the rule of 
the establishment governing such cases. Quite unperturbed 
by this development, the customer proceeded to interview 
the store’s credit manager and almost succeeded in con- 
vincing the latter of his integrity and good faith. His 
credentials seemed to be first class; a hurried telephone 
call to the hotel brought forth the information that he was 
registered there. Everything seemed to ibe “rosy” for the 
customer. But the close observation of the salesman who 
had waited on the customer proved to be the) latter’s 
Nemesis. The salesman noticed that the name in the man’s 
coat and the indorsement on the check were not identical. 
This appeared a little queer to him, and he promptly re- 
ported his suspicion to the credit man. This tip led not 
only to a retusal of credit, but also to the arrest 0! 
the would-be purchaser, for it turned out that he had been 
operating in other stores. 


SEALED BIDS—Sell slow movers 


TAKES SEALED Brp For Stow Movers. The Ketail 
Journal (Published by The Milwaukee Journal), 
Mar 1922, p. 3 (150 words, Tf p.) 

A merchant of Missouri sold his merchandise b, obtan- 
ing sealed bids. Displaying the goods, article py article, 
for one week, in his window or store, with a card asking 
customers to bid on them, inclosing their nare address 
and price offered in a sealed envelope to be left with his 
clerk, was the plan he worked allotting the me chandise 
to the highest bidder. 

Whatever loss there was on the merchandise was charge. 
profitably to advertising expenditures, 

Here is one way of getting rid of discontinued articles 
in stock—goods that remain unsold because they did not 
appeal to the fancy of your trade and are, therefore, tak ng 
up space and tying up money. 


SELLING—Without saying a word 


SILENT SELLING. Marketing (Toronto), 1 Mar 
1922, p. 250 (100 words, I p.) . 

A salesman walked into a grocery store and w'thout 
saying a single word, took a can of bulk biscuits from 
the shelf. While the grocer’s eyes began to bulge, the 
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salesman silently arranged the goods on the counter, filled 
some glassine bags with biscuits from the can, and placed 
over them a display card reading: “Twelve for Five 
Cents.” When the grocer’s curiosity exploded, the sales- 
man explained: “I fixed up one of these displays last 
Saturday for one of my Hamilton customers and he sold 
three cans of biscuits and nearly 100 biscuits.’ The 
merchant was interested and placed a good sized order in 
anticipation of what the display would do. 


SIGN—Appears realistic 


SIGN) SHows ADVANTAGE oF Goon. LuGGAGE. 
Home Equipment, Feb-Mar 1922, p. 26 (150 words, 
illustration, I p.) 


In the 1600 block on Fifth Street. San Diego, a spot 
that travelers will most likely see on their visit to that 
city, the Luggage Shop maintains a sign that advertises 
luggage in an unusual way. There is an opening in the 
centre of the sign which gives it perspective and resembles 
closely a room in the home of the woman who is “all 
dressed up” and sitting on her trunk with traveling bag 
on her lap. Another trunk stands just behind her... Her 
figure, being cut out, stands out against the opening cut to 
resemble. another room. There is no roof above the back 
room so that it gets a different lighting from the sunlight 
from that of the main part of the board: and electric 
lighted at night, the lighted room throws out the figurc 
of the woman very strikingly. It gets enough more atten- 
tion to justify its extra feature. 


STAN DING—Of store employees, cons‘derations in 


More Tuan Sates Count 1n Frxtnc STaNpDING 
or HAMBurGER Emptoyees. Dry Goods Economist, 
4 Mar 1922, p. 77 (1000 words, 1 p.) 

In the store of A. Hamburger & Sons, Inc., Los Angeles| 
Cal., the value of a salesperson is not based solely upon 
the amount of sales made. Instead all workers are placed 


on a percentage rating, this rating to be given monthly, 
and determined as follows: 


Bincency \ReCords "Lapoh nti. acnta eh : Valued at 10 per cent 
saleestheore  Kiovadks jaoodiliads hoo! Valued at 25 per cent 
Floor Manager’s Report ........... Valued at 25 per cent 
Brogper’ss Neport, (08 sehen oy eu nie Valued at 4o per cent 


In order to get the information unbiased by any personal 
prejudice on the part of the floor manager, the following 
were put down as points to be considered in making the 
“Floor Manager’s Report’: Personal appearance, attend- 
ance in department, business etiquette—gum chewing, 
slang, dignity on floor, stock work, attitude toward depart- 
ment—co-operation, loyalty, etc.. general courtesy—to cus- 
tomers and to employees. Every person is graded: 
Excellent. Good, Fair or Poor on each of these points each 
week. The four weekly reports are averaged together and 
this result is worth 25 per cent on the final monthly report. 

Several bona fide customers were employed to give the 
“Shopper’s Report.” Before going to the store, they were 
instructed as to the attitude théy were to assume when 
approaching a salesperson, as well as to the characteristics 
to be observed in the salespersons. They were impressed 
thoroughly that they were to act as an average woman 
does when shopping and to refrain completely from doing 
anything that would tantalize or annov the salesperson. 
In doubtful cases they were always to give the salesperson 
the benefit of the doubt. In making a shopper’s report, 
ten points were noted: Personal appearance, method of 
approach, willingness of salesperson to display merchan- 
dise, the selling talk, whether or not salesnerson asked 
nrice, kind, color or size, what suggestions, if any, were 
made, English used by salesperson, amount of interest 
shown, courtesy, close of sale. 
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STORE LOCATION—Points to consider in choosing 


CHOOSING A STORE’S LOCATION WISELY. Sweater 
News & Kmtted Outerwear, Mar 1922, p. 124 
(1200 words, I p.) 


There are few storekeepers, probably, who are not aware 
that there is a wrong side of the street, from the stand- 
point of retail selling, and that in a suburban location it 
is a great advantage to have the store located in the com- 
munity trading centre. A large percentage of dealers realize 
too, that a location near a trolley transfer centre is a par- 
ticularly choice one. But the home office of a chain store 
organization goes much beyond these primary details in 
passing upon the suitability of buildings in which a new 
branch is to be housed. It considers very carefully the 
physical features of the building itself, as well as its sur- 
roundings. Its decision is influenced, also, by factors that 
may never occur to the mind of the average individual 
storekeeper. 

“When we go about establishing a new branch,” says J. 
H. Baker, of the home office of the Piggly Wiggly chain 
stores, one of the things we look for is a parking privilege 
in front of or near the property, so that we can enjoy a 
large trade from automobile owners. We are careful, too, 
to ascertain whether the building under consideration has 
a suitable means of ingress and egress, in the way of a 
driveway of some sort, so that our stocks can be brought 
in from the front.” 


Some of the suggestions incorporated in a recent bulletin 
of the Piggly Wiggly system will be helpful to prospective 
storekeepers. 

“A lease should never be signed” the bulletin reads, in 
part, “until approval has first been had from the home 
office of the Piggly Wiggly Corporation, and this approval 
cannot be given until we are in receipt of 4 sketch or plan 
showing in detail the exact shape of the building. The 
location of chimneys, stairways, doors, toilets, posts, pipes, 
offsets and proiections of all kinds, should ‘be shown, giv- 
ing the exact size of each. 

“We first desire to call your attention to the fact that 
we cannot use a store front having a deep set entrance 
through a lobby with display windows at the side, such as 
are found in most store buildings. In all such cases we 
have to insist that the front be straightened so that the 
door will be straight in line with the street. In buildings 
which alterations of this kind will have to be made you 
should try to prevail upon the owners to make the neces- 
sary changes for you at their expense. It is objectionable. 
also, to have a floor of concrete or tile, and where such 
floors have been laid the Home Office will require that 
same be covered with wood flooring, and whenever possible 
you should ask the owners to pay the cost of this work 
also. 

“When showing the front entrance give the width of the 
door opening and tape line dimensions to each side wall. 
If you have a chimney give its width and depth, and if it 
does not come up through the floor, tell us at what height 
it is from the floor. 

“Pigsly Wiggly fixtures stand 6 feet 7 inches high, and 
if your chimney is off the floor to a greater ‘height, the 
fixtures will set under and give you greater aisle width 
than if they have to set in “front of the chimney. The 
length the stairway projects into the storeroom has a great 
deal to do with the lobby depth, which we are standardizine 
at 10 feet 3 inches. If the stairway extends back more 


than this, it is possible in many cases to cut under so as’ 


to give a clear height of 6 feet 7 inches at a distance not 
more than twelve or fifteen feet from the front of store 
and still not impair the usefulness of the stairway. 

“Tf there be posts in your building be careful to give 
the exact size and accurate location of each one. Measur- 
ing lengthwise of the store, give the distance from the 
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front to the center of the first post. Then give the distance 
from the center of the first post to the center of the 
second, and so on until all have been taken care of. But 
do not stop here. It is absolutely necessary that we know 
at what distance the center of each post is from each side 
wall. The placing of our fixtures is not done by guess. 
We spend hours of study on some plans submitted trying 
to figure out how the fixtures can be installed to the best 
advantage, and some locations have to be rejected alto- 
gether because posts or chimneys are so located that the 
fixtures cannot be installed. Each different fixture item 
has its certain fixed place, and aisle widths are standardized 
for every three-inch graduation in store width. All twenty- 
foot stores have the same aisle widths and fixture arrange- 
ment whether they be in Washington, D. C., or Los 
Angeles, Cal. If the store be 20 feet 3 inches wide or 24 
feet wide or 16 feet 9 inches wide. the aisle widths are of 
a certain standard dimension and the front rails are cut to 
suit. You will see, therefore, from the above, the import- 
ance of sending us a sketch giving the exact width of 
building and accurately locating every single post or other 
projection, and clearly showing all changes in contour. 
When we have this detailed information, we will then be 
able to make plans showing just where each and every 
fixture item will set.” 


“TELEPHONE SALE”—Introduces order service 


“TELEPHONE SALE” INTRODUCES ORDER SERVICE 
oF STorE. Women’s Wear, 4 Mar 1922, p. 21 
(150 words, I p.) 


A “Telephone Sale” was the uniaue merchandising event 
put over by Sage-Allen & Co., Hartford, recently. The 
event was announced in a half column ad in the news- 
papers, and shoppers were invited to telephone in their 
orders as they were reading the ad with the assurance that 
the articles would be delivered the same day. 

At the top of the page was a cut showing a young house- 
wife, sitting at the telephone with the newspaper spread 
out before her and presumably sending in an order to the 
store. To the left of this was a drawing showing the 
operators and the busy switchboards in the store. The 
caption on the cut was “Charter 1090,” the telephone num- 
ber of the store printed in large bold letters. 

The purpose of the sale, according to the announcement 
of the store was “to introduce the stores” telephone order 
system to a great many people who. do not realize how 
convenient and satisfactory it is.” 


TERRITORIES—Handling, when “worked out” 


Raw Recruits Beat Otp Timers. Marketing 
(Toronto), 1 Mar 1922, p. 250 (150 words, I p.) 


Finding that many of its salesmen showed a tendency to 
develop a closed mind towards hints and suggestions just 
as soon as they felt themselves to be a success, a large 
corporation made an interesting experiment. It took men 
with absolutely no previous selling experience, gave them 
an intensive training, and put them into territories which 
the old-timers had declared were “worked-out.” With a few 
exceptions, these raw recruits did better than the older 
men. They had nothing to unlearn, and they came into 
the organization with an open mind. It was possible to 
teach them the methods which experience proved best for 
selling that particular product. Having no past reputation 
to fall back on, they had to make good. It was their life 
opportunity. When their sales manager suggested ways 
to improve their work, they did not resent the hints, nor 
did they feel offended because he was trying to help them 
make more money. 
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ADJUSTMENTS—Made by customers 

Making THEIR OWN ADJUSTMENTS. Men’s 
Wear, 8 Mar 1922, p. 78 (150 words, I p.) 

Roos Bros., of San Francisco, believe that it pays to let 
customers make their own adjustments. They have issued 
the following instructions to their salesforce: “Whenever 
a customer returns a garment or_an article with the claim 
that it has not given satisfaction always ask this question, 
“Wihat would you like to have us do to please you?’ If the 
customer hesitates and wants you to make an offer, insist 
that you have been instructed to do whatever the customer 
thinks should be done and that you cannot make an ad- 
justment in any other way. This method has turned angry 
customers into pleased ones, has minimized the amount 
of the reduction and has often resulted in a sale in addi- 
tion to the adjustment. Be sure you make all adjustments 
in the future in this way.” 


APPROPRIATION—Selling, to the financial 
department 

How To SELL AN ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 
TO THE Boarp or Drrectors. By Park Mathew- 
son, Vice-President of the Business Bourse. Adver- 
tising and Selling, Mar 1922, p. 5 (1200 words, 
2 pp.) 

In getting his appropriation past the “money end” of his 
company, the advertising manager can do well to give it 
considerable forethought and planning. Consensus of ex- 
perience indicates that the “lump sum” plan does not lend 
itself to the sympathetic, logical and efficient, and therefore 
most economical, general scheme, as thoroughly as does the 
percentage, or unit, system of ascertaining the appropria- 
tion proportionate to the amount of goods that it is pro- 
posed to sell. Where the appropriation is figured on a con- 
tinuous yearly budget, it is most scientifically correct, even 
though temporary additional budgets may be added. In 
making such additions to the budget they should be care- 
fully ‘co-ordinated with the estimated or budgeted sales of 
the temporary plan or condition. The past results, com- 
pared with the estimates of budgets, must be always kept 
in mind) In such ways, the budgeted advertising appro- 
priations, based on percentage, can be kept sufficiently liquid 
to cover all reasonable adjustments of the tentative appro- 
priations. This is true the further one can go back for 
data to compare with the estimates and forecast for the fu- 
ture. In these plans, graphic charts are often found to be 
illuminating and point the way to discrepancies, as well as 
to satisfactory plans. After the estimates, plans and bud- 
gets have been made and the advertising appropriations 
deduced therefrom, the need may come to any business or 
advertising manager to cut them down. The reasons make 
less difference than the effect of consequent changes in the 
plans and the appropriation. 

To satisfy those who would like to see a specific for- 
mula for deciding an advertising appropriation, the fol- 


lowing is a fairly comprehensive and theoretically correct 
statement. The only drawback is that it is not universally 
applicable, the individual situation often having special con- 
ditions which force or make advisable a departure from 
ideally correct theory. 


(1) Decide upon the territory to be worked. 

(2) Estimate the maximum possible sales in the terri- 
tory, based upon population, prior sales records, etc. 

(3) Reduce the estimate to percentage of total which 
is deemed possible, taking into regard competitive con- 
ditions, 

(4) Figure the saving in cost per unit, based on fac- 
tory output, arrived at from adding to present output the 
above estimated output through increase in sales from ad- 
vertising, 

(5) Decide upon a normal advertising expense per unit, 
meaning by “normal” an advertising expense which could 
be kept up continually and supported by regular profits 
per unit, 

(6) Take the total estimated output arrived at by add- 
ing to present output the anticipated increase in output, 
and multiply it by the normal advertising expense per unit. 
Add to this amount the saving in cost of manufacture, as 
set forth in paragraph (4). 


CHURCH—Community advertising of 


PRESENTING THE COMBINED CHURCH LIFE OF A 
Community. Printers’ Ink, 9 Mar 1922, p. 121 
(500 words, advertisement, 2 pp.) 


Tulsa, Okla., has found a way of presenting a picture 
of its combined church life. For more than two years, 
individuals, business houses and institutions of the city 
have provided funds for this undertaking. The medium 
has been a page of advertising space in the Tulsa Tribune 
every Saturday, of which these individuals and institutions 
have borne the expense. This page brings to the news- 
paper readers a sermon written by the editor of the Trib- 
une, in hand-set type, taking a space of seven and one- 
half inches square, set in a frame of fourteen half-tone 
pictures of the principal churches of Tulsa. With each pic- 
ture there is information regarding the services of the 
church pictured. At the bottom of the page, across the en- 
tire width, appear in small type ‘the names of fifty indi- 
viduals, business companies and institutions that have given 
the money for the advertisement. Each of these con- 
tributors has signed a contract guaranteeing to give a pro- 
portionate share of an amount sufficient to pay for the en- 
tire cost of the page for one year. These contributors have 
given in a non-sectarian spirit, for the churches advertis- 
ing are representative of the Roman Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant faiths. 


CIRCULARS—Appealing to farmers 
Wuat Kinp or CircuLar Gets My Orpers? By 
W. S. Corsa, President, American Berkshire Asso- 
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ciation. System, Apr 1922, p. 431 (2250 words, illus- 
trations, 4 pp.) 


At the top of the first page of a circular received by the 
author there is the statement, “600,000 farms have pur- 
chased enough Brown fence to reach 18 times around the 
world.” That in itself is a very startling statement and 
appeals. But the appeal is entirely lost when the picture 
shows that the fence is stretching around the globe but 
three and a half times. Doubtless the artist thought that 
the picture would not look well if he made the fence so 
small that there ‘would be eighteen rolls. It is thought- 
less in such things that react upon the farmer’s mind. He 
is an extremely practical man and his thoughts run along 
practical lines. He does not know anything about the work 
of artists and the difficulties that may be encountered in 
publishing a booklet, and so he expects to see just what 
he is told. Graphic illustrations, if accurate, are of great 
value in selling to the farmer. He likes to talk about un- 
usual things. First impressions have a marked effect upon 
him, and for that reason unusual attention should be given 
to the cover of the circulars published for distribution 
among the farmers. Special pains ought to be taken that 
the tiller of the soil is not caricatured. If drawings are 
necessary, a trip or two to nearby farms would be of assis- 
tance to the artist. Experience has shown, however, that 
the photograph is far more satisfying. Simplicity should 
be the secret for both illustrative and text matter. 
eet 


CONTEST—Between groups, rather than individuals 

TresTED MANAGEMENT PLANS. System, Apr 1922, 
p. 407 (600 words, illustrations reproduced here- 
with, 2 pp.) 


The outstanding feature of a sales contest of the Calu- 
met Baking Powder Company is that it is between groups 
rather than between individuals. The contest is so planned 
that every sales division has an equal opportunity to win; 
at the same time the contest rewards individual sales effort. 

The contest is called the Calumet Sweepstakes Handi- 
cap. Each sales division is represented by a numbered rac- 
ing automobile. Interest is developed by sending each of 
the salesmen weekly bulletins showing a race track with 
the racing cars in the position gained by making sales. This 
race track is also shown in the company publication for 
salesmen. 

Individual incentive as well as group incentive is sup- 
plied by bonus plans. A salesman riding in the winning 
car shares the honors of his team to the extent of receiv- 
ing a gold lapel button emblem, but does not share in the 
100-point prizes which are based on individual quota. On 
the other hand, a deserving salesman who trails with an 
“also ran” division can receive $100 in cash and a similar 
amount in merchandise as result of his own sales effort. 

The test of speed is distribution, based on past perform- 
ances in the territory—most frequently the records of the 
same men now making up the division. Each of the sales- 
men is, therefore, competing with his own record. The to- 
tal distribution points for each division represent the quota 
for their car. In other words, if each salesman in car 3 
exactly sells ‘his quota each week, car 3 would be on the 
fifth week line in five weeks, and so on around, completing 
the ea precisely on the wire at the close of the fifteenth 
week, 

The contest encourages individual effort, but also creates 
a teamwork spirit among salesmen in the same division. 
These salesmen frequently meet in division conventions, en- 
joy a personal acquaintance with each other, and conse- 
quently take a pride in doing their part to win team honors. 
The company appreciates the value of distribution rather 
than volume in measuring sales efforts. Over quota prizes 
have been arranged, as it is not the policy of the firm to 
be satisfied with staying even. Records are made merely 
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to be broken later on. Quotas are established to be made 
surely but surpassed if possible. 

In this contest, as in all others where teamwork counts, 
a few supersalesmen (usually less than half of the team) 
set the pace by establishing over quota records. ' Whether 
their car comes in first or last, they will individually profit. 

First, if the salesman sells the quota number of deals, he 
earns a small bonus, $20. Next, if his volume of sales 
reaches a previously determined point, he earns a similar 
bonus. 

Then if from this sales he can show a given percentage 
of a special line which it is desired to push, his bonus is 
again increased. On top of this, if a review of his sales 
shows that 50% of them are of the class of sales that are 
preferred, all of these quotas earned are doubled in cash 
value. If successful in all of these points, this gives him 
$100 in gold. 

Each salesman exceeding his distribution quota by 5% 
receives a $7.50 hat; by 10%, a pair of shoes; by 15%, two 
silk shirts and a silk tie; by 25%, a suit or overcoat made 
to measure; and by 40%, a complete outfit valued at $100. 
It has been found from experience that over quota prizes 
are necessary to prevent lax effort after quota is assured. 
The $100 cash prize usually goes to the wife and children 
for Christmas money, while the over quota prize belongs 
to dad. 


All set for the “C: 


rn 


A card, shown in this digest, is given each salesman with 
his quota in number and volume of sales marked on it. 
Spaces are provided for entering the sales made each week 
so that he can easily keep track of his individual score. 
The information sent the salesman is worded to make him 
‘work both for the prizes and for the personal satisfaction 
and pride in building up his territory, having it in better 
control, and making it and his services of greater value. 


COPYRIGHT—Trade directory, decision on 

U. S. Court DecipEs QUESTION oF TRADE Dr- 
RECTORY CopyriGHT. Class, Mar 1922, p. 94 (325 
words, I p.) 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit has handed down a decision in the case of 


-the Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Company, New York, 


against the Keystone Publishing Company, of Philadelphia, 
in which the decision of the United States District Court, 
granting an injunction in favor of the Jewelers’ Circular 
Publishing Company against the Keystone Publishing Com- 
pany and ordering an accounting for damages and profits, 
was sustained. 

The case is iof general interest, as it involves the ques- 
tion of copyright of a directory, and its protection against 
infringement by publishers of similar books. The Jewelers’ 
Circular publishes “Trade Marks of the Jewelry and Kin- 
dred Trades,’ and claimed infringement by the Keystone 
Publishing Company in the publication of “The Jewelers’ 
Index.” 


a 
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The decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals is an elab- 
orate review of the law relative to copyrights, particularly 
as applied to directories. In this connection, the court held: 

“The right to copyright a book upon which one has ex- 
pended labor in its preparation does not depend upon 
whether the materials which he has collected consist or not 
of matters which are publici juris, or whether such ma- 
terials show literary skill or originality, either in thought 
or in language, or anything more than industrious callec- 
tion. The man who goes through the streets of a town and 
puts down the names of the inhabitants, with their occu- 
pations and street numbers, acquires material of which he 
is the author. He produces by his labor a meritorious com- 
position in which he may obtain a copyright and thus ob- 
tain the exclusive right of multiplying copies of his work.” 

The defense was based on the fact that reproductions 
of trademarks and trade names were not copyrightable, but 
the court theld that their publication as a ‘whole, in a cer- 
tain form and for a given purpose, justified the copyright. 


GENERAL SALES MANAGER—Working without 

Wuy WE Have No GENERAL SALES MANAGER. 
By H. W. Hoover, General Manager, Hoover Suc- 
tion Sweeper Co., North Canton, O. Sales Manegc- 
ment, Mar 1922, p. 202 (600 words, I p.) 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Company proceeds on the 
principle that several heads are better than one in sales 
planning. The country is divided up into ten merchandis- 
ing territories, each in charge of a divisional sales manager 
who is held directly responsible for sales in that territory. 
He functions just as a general sales manager at the home 
office would function. Twice each year these ten divisional 
sales managers come to the home office to lay out plans for 
the next six months. Once each year all the district man- 
agers working under these divisional managers come to 
the home office for a general conference. At these meetings 
all plans and policies are formulated, quite as many ideas 
being suggested by the field organization as by the officials 
of the company. This plan makes it possible to get plans 
which are intensely practical, and each division.and dis- 
trict manager feels that the plans adopted are his plans, 
and being his plans he puts behind them the full weight 
of this best efforts and an abundance of enthusiasm— 
which after all is the big, decisive factor in putting “over” 
any sales proposition. A special point is made at these 
meetings to have the sales organization pretty largely de- 
termine for themselves the rites and regulations which will 
guide them. Of course, a well-equipped sales department 
is maintained at the home office, and the sales force is 
provided with detailed information and statistics of all 
kinds, contests that will prove stimulating, and assistance 
in other ways so as to spare their time as much as pos- 
sible for actual selling in the field. 


HOUSE ORGAN—Shows salesmen how to sell 

MakInG RETAIL SALESMEN SELL ONE ProDUCT 
BY TEACHING THEM TO SELL ANOTHER. By Arnold 
K. Davisson. Advertising and Selling, Mar 1922, 
p. 17 (1400 words, illustration, 2 pp.) 


The house organ published by the Tonk Mfg. Co., of 
Chicago, piano bench manufacturers, goes direct to the 
salesman, and is so prepared that the salesmen want to 
receive it. It is a fine example of how a manufacturer 
can get up an attractive, “readable” piece of literature for 
the salesman without spending a fortune to do it. In size 
the little Tonk publication, ‘““Tionk Topics,” is 9 x 4 inches 
and it contains 18 pages and cover. It is published every 
other month. On the front cover, besides the title, appear 
the official trade design of the company, a young woman 
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sitting at a Tonk bench, and the following sentiment: 
“MUSIC, the language of emotion, is the one tongue all 
can understand, and love.” The inside covers both contain 
well prepared selling talks on Tonk benches. This is the 
only thing of an out-and-out advertising nature that appears 
in the publication. Strange as it may seem, offhand, most 
of the editorial matter is devoted to inspirational topics 


‘ tending to make the man who reads it a better piano sales- 


man. The answer to this is that piano benches are sold 
in piano stores and more good can be accomplished and 
more of the salesman’s good will can be secured by teach- 
ing him how to be a better piano salesman than by doing 
the obvious thing—drumming Tionk benches into the sales- 
man’s head in every paragraph. These paragraphs, 
incidentally, are not relieved by a single illustration 
through the entire 18 pages; yet, so well are the headings 
(flanked by a miniature trade-mark of the girl at the bench) 
displayed, and so snappy are they that the reading matter 
does not either look or actually become tiresome to the 
reader. When the house organ reaches the salesman, it 
has the covers fastened together with a “sticker,” the back 
cover being so printed that when stamped and addressed 
it appears exactly like a large envelope. 


INCENTIVE—Supplying, for salesmen 


How WE Get Our SALESMEN TO WorK HARDER. 
An interview by Eugene Whitmore with B. L. 
Seymour, Sales Manager, Stratton-Bliss Co., 
Dodge Distributors, New York City. Sales Man- 
agement, Mar 1922, p. 198 (875 words, illustration, 
I p.) 

The salesman who has just made $150 as commission for 
one sale is going to do one of two things. He is going to 
“rest up” for a few days and spend his money, or if he 
is provided with the right incentive, he is going out and 
work with all his power to duplicate that sale. The 
Stratton-Bliss Company offers as one of its plans an extra 
bonus on top of the regular weekly bonus when one or 
two salesmen are running a close race for leadership, or 
when one or two of the men seem to have hit a speedy 
order getting sale. There is a regular weekly bonus of 
ten dollars for the man whose sales are the highest. Sup- 
pose two salesmen enjoy two or three days that produce 
good orders consistently. “That is the time to take ad- 
vantage of the psychological condition of the salesman’s 
mind. We must not pat him on the back too hard so 
that he will feel as if he is entitled to slow up for a day 
or so and take things easy, but we must make every effort 
to keep him going—to cash in on his feeling of confidence, 
and his regenerated energy which comes from the feel- 
ing of success. We all know that one of the surest ways 
to provide incentive for a salesman to work is to appeal 
to his pride—to get under his skin with the thought that 
he is as good a man as the next fellow, and that he will 
not submit to being at the tag end of the procession. To 
foster this spirit I have in my office a large score board 
on which we chalk up the sales as fast as they are com- 
pleted. The minute a contract is signed and accepted it 
is brought into my office and chalked up. This board shows 
the sales in dollars and cents by months for several years 
back, Every day we know just how much we have to 
produce to beat the same month last year, and. the year 
before. At the right end of the board last month’s sales 
are shown in dollars and cents. The current sales are 
shown in code day by day. Every man knows just what 
the others did yesterday, and pictured before him con- 
stantly are the results of ‘his efforts day by day, keeping a 
daily reminder of the fact that the month is slipping by, 
and that he must produce a certain number of sales from 
his territory if he is to beat last month.” 
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LETTERS—With a “high-pitched voice” 

ARE Your SALES LETTERS WRITTEN IN A “HIGH- 
PitcHeD”’ Voice? By Maxwell Droke. Printers’ 
Ink, 2 Mar 1922, p. 10 (1225 words, extracts from 
letters, 2 pp.) 


The tendency to write letters in a high-pitched voice is 
materially fostered by a fallacious conviction that so many 
word. workers seem to share in common. They are con- 
vinced that it is their solemn duty to become enthusiastic 
about adding machine, apricots, automobiles, or whatever 
chances to be the subject of their discourse. So they 
literally lash themselves into a fever heat of enthusiasm, 
and frothing at the mouth in wild ecstasy, they grab a pen 
and put their precious thoughts on paper, before they sober 
up and become rational. Here is an excerpt from a sales 
letter that was designed to sell a correspondence course: 


The men who are DOING THINGS in the 
United States today, the men who are IN- 
FLUENTIAL and POWERFUL, or the men 
who are DESTINED TO BECOME 'SO, find 
LIFE TOO SHORT to learn only by THEIR 
OWN PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. They 
are WISE enough and FARSIGHTED enough 
to know that success comes only to those who 
STUDY and ADAPT to THEIR OWN 
ENTERPRISES” the; SUCCESSFUL 
METHODS of OTHERS. FOR SUCH 
MEN AS THESE has THIS MASTERFUL 
COURSE been prepared. 


—and so on and so forth for paragraph after 
paragraph. 
This is typical of the term “high-pitched.” 

But contrast that with the following extract from a letter 
that tells its story effectively without resorting to meaning- 
less hip, hip, hurrah : 

We simply ask that you get the facts about 
KARCAD—the new black that costs but a 
fraction of the price of Lamp Black or Carbon 
Black. 

We don’t come to you telling the story of 

KARCAD in circus poster language. It isn’t 
necessary to make wild promises or ex- 
travagant claims. Because we have the goods. 
We say simply that here is a really remarkable 
black pigment. You ought to know about it. 
We believe that KARCAD will save you 
thousands of dollars. : 


And with this somewhat similar example: 

In a season when every automobile manufac- 
turer is talking about “sensational price reduc- 
tions” and all that sort of thing, here is a 
straightforward proposition that stands out 
head and shoulders above everything you have 
seen or heard about. y 


LONELINESS—Cure for 

LONELINESS THE SALESMAN’S CurRSE. Sales 
Management, Mar 1922, p. 199 (2250 words, illus- 
tration, 2 pp.) 


A wise sales manager and student of organization 
seemed to sense the importance of the possibility of lone- 
liness on the part of his people, and took steps to combat 
it. He was not, by the way, one of those old crabs who 
remark: “we hire men, not babies. Ifa chap can’t stay 
away from home for a couple of nights, he should not be 
a salesman.” This genius was considerate, thoughtful, 
far-seeing. And he came nearer getting 100 per cent 
efficiency out of his organization than the average. He 
always worked on the principle that human nature doesn’t 
vary so much. And that was where he won out. And 
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here are some of the things it was his business hobby to 
say: 

“T manage, sooner or later, to meet the wives of my 
salesmen. And I suggest to them that they write their 
husbands daily, if necessary—even if it is no more than 
a line or two. And if a man isn’t married, then I tell 
the same thing to the mother, the sister, the sweetheart. 
In order to facilitate matters, I tell my men to leave a 
schedule at home when they go away, stating where they 
will be on certain dates. 

“Letters are a great saving grace. If a salesman can 
return to his hotel at night and finds a note from home, 
it tapers off the day with a halo of happiness. That 
means sitting down and writing an answer. And when 
a man is writing a letter, his thoughts have been trans-_ 
ported somewhere else. His immediate surroundings 
don’t matter so much. 

“Last year, we tried out a novelty and it is working 
rather well. We provided every man of the department 
with a neatly-made leather writing case—slips. easily 
into his bag and doesn’t take up much space. There are 
firm envelopes, self-addressed and stamped; there are 
plain envelopes with writing paper to match, for letters 
to family or friends, and these are also stamped. 

“Another thing we do—buy Y. M. C. A. membership 
for boys. We encourage their dropping in at the local 
places—into gyms and swimming pools, reading rooms 
and the like. I am not a press agent for any club or 
organization or society, but there seems to be always a 
Y. M. C. A. and we find the atmosphere is decidedly 
helpful... A place to go—a place to go—that is the big 
idea. An objective for a man when he thas closed his 
sample trunks or finished his condensed-milk ice cream 
and chicory coffee at the Morton House, Cor. Main and 
Jimson, Spitunia, Ill.” 


MATHEMATICS—Of selling 
GREATEST COMMON Divisor. How to Sell and 
What, Mar 1922, p. 158 (250 words, I p.) 


“To find the greatest common divisor of any two quan- 
tities, take the sum of all the factors that are found in 
each.” To find the greatest and easiest way to divide 
the prospect from his money, find all the factors in your 
product which are also found in your prospect's mind, 
Don’t bother trying to use as a divisor a factor that he 
cares nothing about. Thus a salesman selling small 
colored glass dishes which might be used as ash’ trays 
would not get very far in the sale with a man who didn’t 
smoke; but if he showed him how fine they would be for 
the prospect’s wife to use on her table or dresser, he 
would strike a responsive chord and make the sale. If 
the salesman knows all the factors of his proposition, he 
will be able to judge at the beginning of the interview 
which factors will most likely appeal to the particular 
prospect; and as the interview progresses, he can by 
watching, make a fairly good estimate as to which factors 
taken together will form the greatest common divisor 
which will divide the prospect from his coin. Q. E. D. 
“That's the answer!” 


PRODUCTION—Salesman’s, increasing 


MAKING A SALESMAN FREE TO SELL. By George 
R. Bascom, District Manager, Barber-Green Com- 
pany, Chicago. 100% Management, Mar 1922, p. 78 
(850 words, prospect card, 3 pp.) 

The salesman ought never to find it necessary to won- 
der where to call next. That can and should be antici- 
pated for him in the office by planning. For example, 
much should and can be done in the office to separate 


live and dead prospects, so that the salesman can be 
started off with definitely promising material upon which 
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to work. The method is employed in the Barber-Greene 
Company is simple and effective. An extensive program 
of circularization is carried out; carefully prepared letters 
are sent out on regular schedule. These are so worded 
that only seriously interested prospects will reply, estab- 
lishing at once a list of “warm” prospects. The mailing 
of these letters and the handling of supplies are attended 
to by the office force, who are and must be equipped with 
plenty of sales sense. As the replies come in, they are 
classified geographically and according to the kind of 
the product in question. The information contained in 
the reply is transferred to a prospect card, which shows 
the prospect’s name and address, the equipment in which 
he is interested, letters and catalogues that have been 
sent him. If, for example, the prospect happens to be a 
contractor in Clinton, lowa, the card is assigned the 
salesman who covers that territory, and the salesman is 
at once in possession of a live tip and the necessary 
information. The salesman then keeps a record of the 
action taken, with results and prospects. This card re- 
mains on the active list until the prospect is sold, or is 
considered dead. The salesman’s equipment consists of 
two things; mental and mechanical. Under the first come 
facts. The salesmen must know their products first of 
all, and be able to size up a situation, determining by 
analysis, which will show in dollars and cents, whether or 
not it is, to the prospect’s advantage to buy the equip- 
ment. A salesman must know what he is talking about 
when he gets to his prospect, and must be able to get 
to his man in the quickest and most economical way. 
In this compiany the automobile has been found as suit- 
able to fulfill the mechanical equipment. 


SALESMEN—And relation to advertising 

ADVERTISING AND SALARIES. Merchandising Ad- 
vertising (Published by the Merchandising and Sales 
Bureau of Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa), 
Mar 1922, p. 3 (500 words, I p.) 


Talk with your dealer or prospect about the advertis- 
ing. Ask his advice or criticism on it. Make him feel 
that it is his advertising and that you want his sugges- 
tions as to how it can be planned so as to be of most 
use to him. Every retail merchant likes to know that 
his advice is considered of value in big questions that 
relate to his profits from your product. Many an ex- 
cellent plan of advertising has developed from conversa- 
tions with retail merchants whose intimate knowledge 
of the consumer’s attitude showed the way to put across 
a product in the most successful manner. As a sales- 
man you are the eyes and the ears as well as the spokes- 
man of the firm. You are the most important news 
gatherer of the organization. A definite part of your 
job as a salesman is to keep the advertising manager, 
back in the home office, fully informed about conditions 
in your territory. Report local sitwations that may have 
a bearing on the advertising. Be the means of helping 
the advertising department plan and carry out the kind 
of advertising that will help you build more business in 
your field. Boost your advertising. Take hold of it 
and make it work for you. Know it as a friend and 
partner. Treat it with the respect you show to the star 
salesman on the force—for such it is. 


SALESMEN—Some suggestions for 

A Few IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SALES- 
MEN. By Ira W. Wolfe. The Inland Printer, Mar 
1922, p. 810 (500 words, 1 p.) 

It is not possible to formulate a “cut and dried” form 
of approach, as there is an individuality to each case 
that must be met in its own way. There is never a case, 


however, where a salesman should, by his general de- 
meanor, create the impression that he is begging for 
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orders. Be respectfully independent; treat every cus- 
tomer as your equal. Be dignified, earnest and enthusi- 
astic. Make every merchant realize that your business is 
as honorable as his; that you represent a house of the 
highest and most honorable standing; that you are proud 
of your relations with the house, and that you are con- 
ferring as much a favor on your customer in getting him 
to take up your proposition as he is on you in giving 
you his order. Subserviency is as much to be condemned 
as is impudence, smartness or an air of superiority. 
There are certain fundamental ideas that prevail in every 
case, and on the success with which you are able to carry 
out each in its natural sequence depends your ultimate 
success in securing your prospect’s order. You must get 
his attention by the dignified, respectful and tactful man- 
ner in which you introduce yourself and the concise and 
businesslike way in which you state to him the object 
of your call. You must arouse his interest by a brief and 
clear statement as to what your proposition will do 
for him, what results it will bring about in his busi- 
ness. You will obtain his confidence by the sincere, 
honest, straightforward, tactful, earnest, enthusiastic 
manner in which you present to him the merits of your 
proposition. Don’t get spectacular and resort to exag- 
geration, but be conservative and réasonable in all your 
statements. ‘There are facts enough regarding your 
proposition, erected on the solid foundation of absolute 
truth to verify all the claims you make, and it is entirely 
unnecessary and unjustified for you to make any repre- 
sentations that you cannot prove or verify at once. You 
can secure his conviction by an actual demonstration, 
showing him in actual figures the working out of the 
proposition. To do this, you see how necessary it is to 
have a thorough knowledge of your line and the conditions 
to which you. wish to apply them. 


SELECTION—Salesman, from a “waiting list” 

How AMERICAN TopAcco ComMPpANY BUILDS A 
“WAITING List’ oF SALESMEN. Sales Management, 
Mar 1922, p. 193 (1500 words, 2 pp.) 

The first principle of building anything is to get good 
material from which to select. The better the workman, 
the more carefully he selects his material; and so the 
American Tobacco Company not unnaturally, has delib- 
erately set out to create just as large a waiting list of 
applicants for positions on its sales force as it possibly 
can. One of the principal methods of doing this is 
through a little booklet, entitled “Facts for Applicants,” 
which is planned with the idea of “selling” a person who 
has expressed an interest in joining the American Tobacco 
Company’s organization on the opportunities offered by 
that organization, not alone for making money, but for 
building a future. At the same time, it is designed to 
weed out the undesirables by cautioning the applicant 
that the work requires doads of hard work, a moderate 
salary until ability has been proven, and that it is a job 
that calls for a real man to fill. 

A particularly interesting feature about the American 
Tobacco Company’s recruiting plan is that it has broken 
away from the policy still cherished by so many sales 
managers, of getting salesmen to-start for the very least 
money they can live on. The company publishes broadcast 
just what salary it pays. This salary is $25 a week at 
the beginning, with an extra allowance for traveling ex- 
penses, auto operating expenses, and other clearly defined 
items. At the end of a probation period of from thirty to 
sixty days the salesman is put on a bonus system which 
permits of his earning up to $60 a month additional. 
Salaries paid retail salesmen who have passed the pro- 
bation period vary from $25 to $60 per week. 

The American Tobacco Company does not believe in 
over-painting the picture. Opportunities to make money 
and to win promotion are offered, but the prospective 
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salesman is given to understand clearly that any advance 
in salary (which is separate from the bonus) depends 
entirely on his ability to work with his division manager 
and the way he performs the duties of a salesman. The 
division manager, in recommending an increase in salary 
for one of his salesmen, attaches to his recommendation 
a record of that salesman’s work for the previous six 
weeks. It is his record of production that determines 
the man’s increase in salary, although other factors are 
taken into consideration for positions as field managers, 
and division managers. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that to every five retail salesmen in this organ- 
ization there is one district manager, to every twenty-five 
retail salesmen there is one field sales manager, and to 
every one hundred and twenty-five retail salesmen there 
is one sales manager. This close supervision is given to 
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After figuring out the expense of visiting each jobber’s 
town, it was found that it cost just about $19 a day in 
salary, hotel and miscellaneous expenses. This brought 
the realization that it was not worth $19 to visit some of 
the jobbers’ towns where perhaps only $200 or $300 worth 
of the company’s specialty was distributed each month. 
It was not so much the question of a saving in railroad 
fare, which was slight, as it was a question of the 
expenditure of time, which was great. Along towards the 
first of the year, from expense figures of the previous 
year, it was known about how much could be shaved off 
hotel bills, miscellaneous expenses and traveling bills. 
The total promotion expense was therefore estimated 
for the coming year and apportioned against the total 
volume. It was known that each jobber’s territory was 
reasonably well developed up to its possibilities. 


TESTS THAT THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY APPLIES TO SALESMEN 


Health: A man must be in good health and, if necessary, be willing to have a physician give him a 


physical examination. His age should be approximately 25 to 32 years. 


(We have men, however, of a con- 


siderably more mature age who have proved their value.) A man should weigh 135 pounds or more, so that he 
can satisfactorily handle an automobile, and during the time when automobile is laid up (due to weather), 
be able to carry 40 pounds of tobacco and cigarettes in a strap and bag. 


Common Sense: 


clearly and forcibly in simple words. 
Honesty: 
Tobacco Company. 


A man must have common sense and education sufficient to enable him to grasp the 
company’s selling plan and follow the plan exactly as outlined. 


He must be able to express himself 


No technical education or experience is necessary. 

A man’s record and reputation must be satisfactory to the Bonding (Company and the American 
Absolute honesty with himself, his company and its customers is a prime requisite to 
obtain and retain the confidence and respect of those with whom he comes ‘in contact. 


He must be a man 


who is going to make the second call better because of the good impression he left on the first. He must 


be loyal—radiating and inspiring pride and interest in his company and his associates—a booster, not a knocker. 


Industry: A man who has} not the energy, dependability, perseverance and interest in his work to work 
hard each and every day for his own and the company’s success, has no chance to make good. Amount 
accomplished is what counts, and hard work is the way results are most often accomplished. Some motive 
other than merely wishing a job is necessary. A man should feel that he can better himself and those 
dependent upon him by associating himself permanently with this company or he should not come with it. 

Courage: A man should have confidence in himself, his company and its products and the necessary 
courage and enthusiasm under all circumstances to properly convince both the trade and the consumers 


of the merits of his merchandise, 


Plus Quantities: In addition to the foregoing, which we feel are absolutely necessary, there are, of 
course, many additional qualities which will be of great assistance to a man’s success, such as alertness, 
courtesy, initiative, tact, neatness, cheerfulness, judgment, forcefulness, etc., but we feel sure that if he 
really has Health, Common Sense, Honesty, Industry and Courage and will follow the Plan he will have 


no difficulty in making good. 


the salesman’s work so that the salesman may have the 
benefit of the broader experience of his district manager. 
The American Tobacco Company does not believe that a 
salesman should be his own sales manager and left to 
sink or swim. On the contrary, it proceeds on the prin- 
ciple that when it turns over a certain territory to a 
salesman, it has entrusted to him a share of its potential 
business. At least three days each month the division 
manager devotes to each of his five men, one day check- 
ing up his work and constructively criticizing it, and 
two days working with him in an effort to perfect the 
man’s endeavors. 


SELLING EXPENSE—Budgeting of 


How We Bupcer SELLING Expense. System, 
Apr 1922, p. 429 (1175 words, illustrations, repro- 
duced on opposite page, 3 pp.) 

This company used to have the ‘idea that if a man were 


traveling from Chicago to Cleveland, it was too bad not 
to cover Grand Rapids, Detroit and Toledo on the way. 


The tabulation sheet shown gives the number of times 
that visits can be made to the jobbers’ cities during the 
year. The card is planned a year in advance, so that it 
can be told almost to a day when the representative of 
the firm will be in a certain city. Of course occasionally 
conditions and demands are bound to bring alterations. 
The map with the tabulation sheet explains the routing. 

The quota for each jobber is kept in a little book—one 
page to a jobber. Every time the jobber is visited the 
actual salary and expense incurred are apportioned 
against the allowed quota. The quota of expense is 
based on a logical percentage of sales and not merely 
upon how much iit cost to visit jobbers last year, although 
the latter figure was taken as a starting basis. 

The accounting is simplicity itself—so simple in fact 
that the sales manage? does it himself. 
quires about an hour of writing each month. Incidently 
this personal work results in a helpful familiarity. As a 
starter, the weekly expense accounts that the men turn 
in are checked over. For simplicity of expense distribu- 
tion, the cost of getting from one city to the next is 
charged against the local jobber’s sales. Since the routes 


The work re-— 
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are made up of comparatively short “jumps,” the inequal- 
ities are not worth worrying about. The expense as 
taken from the traveler’s expense reports is written down 
with the name of the city to which it is chargeable. Then 
to this is added the salary charge for the time the traveler 
has spent in the city or getting to it. From the “day- 
book” shown the figures are posted to what resemble 
ledger accounts with each city—that is, the jobber in 
that city. As the expense figures are posted each month, 
they are compared with the budget. Sometimes it is 
found from doing this that it will be necessary to skip 
a city next trip or perhaps stop there once more than 
planned. 


SEWING COURSES—Promote sales 


SEWING CoursES PROMOTE SALES. [etail Ledger, 
1 Mar 1922, p. I (300 words, I p.) 


Although the Holthausen Department Store of Union 
Hill, N. J., carries extensive stocks of women’s apparel, 
the firm is not worrying over the growing tendency on 
the part of local consumers to practice economy by mak- 
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These activities are not merely a case of “bowing to 
necessity.” They are profitably reflected in the turn-overs 
of the store’s piece goods and trimmings departments, 
and they also lead to stimulated sales in the ready-to- 
wear departments, too. For it has come to be recognized 
by astute retail merchants that the “make-your-own” 
habit helps sales of manufactured goods instead of 
hurting them. 
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SEE SELLING EXPENSE— BUDGETING OF 


ing their own dresses at home. Instead of trying to dis- 
courage this practice, Holthausen’s is helping the move- 
ment along by offering to teach the uninitiated how to 
make dresses, as witness the following advertisement 
which recently appeared in the local newspapers: 


Beginning Thursday, February 2, a dressmaking course 
of six lessons, under the most expert instructors, will teach 
you how to make your own dresses with ease. 

The course is so planned that even an amateur can 
successfully take advantage of it. It aims not to make 
you a professional dressmaker, nor to train you in 
elementary sewing, but to help you fill immediate costume 
needs, 

The idea is one of economy and efficiency, more dresses 
and smarter dresses for less money. Six lessons for $4.00. 
Five sessions daily. 

In addition to the dressmaking course, the Holthausen 
store is also conducting a series of free lectures on 
“Fashions and Fabrics.” Every afternoon an expert on 
this ‘subject delivers a fashion talk on color harmony, 
style, choosing of materials, and other items of special 
interest to all women who design or make their own 
clothes. 


SHOW CARD—Paste-on illustrations for 


PAsTE-ON ILLUSTRATIONS FOR SHOW Carbs. The 
Advertising World, Mar 1922, p. 246 (375 words, 
illustrations, one reproduced on following page, 
2 pp.) 

‘There are many ways in which pictures from magazines 
and books, from wall paper patterns and lithographs, and 
even from newspapers, may be used in connection with 
the decoration of the show card. A picture may be used 
to illustrate the text, or to symbolize the occasion of the 
text. In these cases the pictures are usually pasted on 
in pleasing arrangement of the combination of picture 
and text. If it is employed merely as a decoration of the 
card, then it becomes a matter of artistic arrangement of 
the pictures, the text having to take second place in the 
consideration of the layout. A very simple decorative 
effect is secured by the use of a landscape picture as 
shown here. This 1s taller than it is wide, the type repre- 
sented being called the “portrait” style. The picture was 
cut in two, along a center line, running up and down its 
length. Pasted on either side of the card, they allow a 
rectangular space for the text matter. Outlining the 
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illustrations after they have been pasted on the card will 
cover up any roughness that might appear in the clipping 
and pasting processes. The narrow panels have been 
further lengthened out by rectangular ornaments at top 
and bottom. 


SUGGESTIONS—Salesmen’s, value of 
TESTED MANAGEMENT PLANS. System, Apr 1922, 
p. 407 (225 words, I p.) 


The sales manager of a New England machine shop 
is a firm believer in the wisdom of encouraging sugges- 
tions from the salesmen who represent his concern. He 
feels that the men who daily come in contact with those 
who find some fault with the equipment offered can give 
suggestions that will tend towards an improvement of the 
goods. Many of the suggestions which have called for 
changes in parts or additions have been adopted, to the 
profit of the firm. 

Of course, all suggestions have not been adopted. This 
would probably sour the senders and cause them to dis- 
continue the practise if it were not for the way the sales 
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manager handles the suggestions. Every one received is 
acknowledged and as soon as possible a decision is made, 
which is sent to the sender with a letter of explanation 
from the sales manager. 

Once in a while the executive will send his men a list 
of suggestions that have been received from the roadmen. 
No names are mentioned, but in many cases a salesman 
will see that a suggestion just the opposite of what he 
had sent in had ‘been received from another man, 


This makes it easy for the salesman to understand that _ 
while his suggestion looked good to him it would be hard © 


to have it adopted because it would not appeal to others. 
The sales manager endeavors continually to show his men 
that conditions will many times prevent a suggestion from 
being put into effect even though it looks fine on paper. 


SURPLUS PRODUCTS—Selling methods for 

How Are MANUFACTURERS TO SELL THEIR SuR- 
pus? By Harry R. Wellman. Printers’ Ink, 16 
eb 1922, p. 95 (3000 words, 5 pp.) 


Production in many lines has been increased from 40 to 
100 per cent during the past several years and with this, 
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the purchasing power of the world has been reduced by the 
loss of earnings of twenty million men killed or maimed 
in the war. The usual exportation of I5 per cent of our 
products will be a long time absent. We are therefore 
faced with the problem of either closing down a part of 
our plants or of finding new markets tor our products. 
The important factor now, is what we can sell, rather than 
what we can manufacture. The first thing ‘is a careful 
analysis of the business, working from the inside out. 
Salesmen should be routed so as to avoid doubling and 
crossing. Next, analyze the territory as to population, 
dealers, and per capita consumption. If faced with keen 
competition or threatened market absorption, find a new 
use for your product, or adjust the product to meet special 
market conditions. Fleischman’s yeast is a good example 
of this practice. A second method is to improve the 
product and give it a new talking point. The Gillette 
Razor is a fair example of this method. A third method is 
to develop an entirely new product. Standardization will 
also help. Each concern can make some one thing be‘ter 
than its competitors and should concentrate upon that. 
Applying known facts concerning human actions and re- 
actions, is good sales copy. 


TIME—Well spent, rather than large territory 

ONLY FIFTEEN CUSTOMERS—LEADS SALES FORCE. 
The Hardware Salesman, Feb 1922, p. 232 (1100 
words, I p.) 


There is a salesman who has only fifteen customers, 
yet stands right at the very top of the sales force in 
point of volume. This salesman spends an entire day with 
a customer very often. Now it may seem that such a 
course would be a loss of time, but if that day is devoted 
to selling goods it cannot be called a waste of time. In- 
stead of going rapidly through the want book and taking 
orders for what he finds, mentioning a few seasonable 
items, this salesman knows his line so thoroughly and 
knows so much about the business he is selling for that 
the merchants are glad to spend all this time, realizing 
that they will receive more in ideas and information than 
they give in orders. 
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I Executive Management 

II Accounting and Office Management 
III Advertising and Sales Promotion 
IV Banking and Finance 
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taining important articles at publishers’ prices; to 
ask us to compile for him, information already in 
print on any particular subject in which he is inter- 
ested ; and finally, to order at cost original researches 
which require that men be sent into the field or 
which entail considerable overhead expense in the 
form of correspondence, postage, preparation of 
questionnaires and a large amount of typing. 
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COPYRIGHTING—Of advertisements 


BAMBERGER’S CopyrigHtT Aps. Women’s Wear, 
20 Mar 1922, p. 32 (150 words, I p.) 

In order to prevent other retailers from “lifting” any of 
their advertising matter, either in part or in its entirety, 
L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, have secured a copyright as 
a (protection. 

It was pointed out by an official of the store that they 
have 'been experiencing much trouble by the theft of their 
advertising material, including, layout, copy and sketches. 
Im some cases, the entire layout and copy, word for word, 
had been used by other retailers. This applies to those 
nearby as well as in districts further away. 

The copyright privilege costs very little. As the store 
spent a large amount of money securing the best that can 
be obtained in sketches, layout and copy, they feel that they 
should protect themselves as well as their reading public. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE—Sells the article 


CorRESPONDENCE CoursE SELLS SAws. Market- 
ing, 15 Mar 1922, p. 279 (150 words, I p.) 

What amounts virtually to a correspondence course for 
hardware clerks has been used successfully by E. C. Atkins 
& Co. makers of “Silver Steel Saws.” The plan, which has 
very considerably increased sales per dealer, consisted of 
organizing the “Atkins Silver Steel Saw Club” for retail 
clerks in the employ of the company’s dealers, _Member- 
ships were directly solicited by the Atkins salesmen, with 
the permission of the store owner. The application for 
membership which the salesman must sign and send in pro- 
vides the mailing list. Each member receives a letter, a 
certificate of membership, button, and a booklet of selling 
points. There is a constant follow-up of’ ‘literature which 
sells the members on pushing the line. Prizes are given 
for the best letters giving selling points, and the prize- 
winning efforts are duly circulated. The personal note is 
carefully fostered in all the advertising sent out, and this 
fact—that the company is interested in the salesman who 
sells its goods—has assured the success of the club. 


DIRECTORY—List of clothiers, etc. (Book) 


FAIRCHILD’s NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF THE TEX- 
TILE AND APPAREL INDUSTRIES. Published by Fair- 


child Publishing Co. (428 pp., 744 x 9% in., $2.00) 

This is a new and improved edition of “Fairchild’s Na- 
tional Directory” and contains many features not embodied 
in the previous issue. The list of foreign fabrics heretofore 
showing only American selling agents of European woolen 
and worsted mills now includes also cottons, silks and lin- 
ings. Another new fabric list is included in this new edi- 
tion, featuring linens for men’s and women’s wear. _When- 
ever national lists are featured, the New York City. local 
list is shown first, followed by all the other lists in proper 
geographical order. Following the lists of piece goods, lin- 
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ings, supplies, silks and cottons are the garment lists in the 
following order: lists devoted to: men’s clothing, shirts, 
belts, garters and suspenders, neckwear, hats, caps, etc. The 
next group is devoted to women’s wear lists, featuring 
cloaks, suits and skirts, dresses and waists, children’s 
dresses, undergarments, house dresses, kimonos, muslin and 
silk underwear, negligees, furriers, etc. There are also lists 
of gloves, knit goods, bath robes; representatives of for- 
eign garment manufacturers. A cross index of the material 
serves as a quick reference. 


DIRECTORY—Of selected banks and bonded attorneys 
_ Lane’s Brug Boox. Published by the Lane 
Publishing Company (793 pp., 634 x Io in.) 

This directory which contains alist of selected banks and 
bonded attorneys will be of value to bankers, attorneys, 
manufacturers and merchants. The United States, Canada 
and the principal cities of the world are included. The 
population is given of the cities and towns. There are also 
included county seats, bankruptcy districts, collection laws 
of each state and other valuable information. 


DISPLAY—By means of the photoposter 


New Typocrapus oF TIME. Office Appliances, 
Mar 1922, p. 27 (1400 words, illustrations, one re- 
produced on following page, 2 pp.) 

The illustration shown with this article indicates how a 
Backesian can be used for a display advertising purpose by 
photostat enlargement of typewritten copy which has been 
pasted over discarded printed matter originally type-com- 
posed inside of attractive borders, no special machinery, 
talent, investment or personnel being required to make the 
copy. The original copy for this. photoposter in miniature 
was 434 by 634 inches, photostatically enlargeable to more 
than twice the size of the magazine page (9 by 12). Such 
photo reproductions may be had with white letters, orna- 
ments, etc., on black back-ground, or the reverse, as in 
common typography. The work can be done quickly and 
reasonably, Such reproductions, in plain black and white, 
are supplementarily glorifiable by chromatic work with 
pen, brush, crayon, or two-color ribbon. 


DISPLA Y—Introducing the freakish in 


A “FREAK” Disptay. The Window Display Re-. 
porter, Second 1922 issue, p. 5 (150 words, I p.) 

Walker Brothers, Fargo, North Dakota, recently put 
on what was termed a “freak” display. All the accesso- 
ries going into the display comprised black and white striped 
crepe paper for the background, hay and a few meat bones, 
plus a cute little animal, which resembled an Australian 
kangaroo, and several window cards. Before the “freak- 
ish” window was put on, a reader announcement was placed 
in the local dailies, as follows: “Don’t fail to see the Afri- 
can Wimpus in Walker Brothers’ display window.” The 
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display is an example of the opportunity that the display 
manager has of relieving himself of the chain of conven- 
Honat limitations. 


HANDBOOK—For promotion department (Book) 


Co-OPERATION, MERCHANDISING AND PROMOTION. 


By Russell E. Smith. Published by Russell E. 
Smith (95 pp., 5 x 7% in., index, $1.50) 

This is a 95-page handbook for the merchandising. and 
promotion departments of newspapers. It is written to fill 
the needs of men who need or desire training along these 
lines. Of course, the book is primarily of interest to those 
in the publishing business, but there is considerable infor- 
mation which those outside the field will find of value. 

The book covers merchandising surveys, compilation and 
use of route books, securing of window displays and demon- 
strations, co-operation of dealers, market analysis -of ter- 
ritory, the collection, filing and use of data for advertisers 
and for solicitation; introductions to the trade, such as 
broadsides, proofs and letters, etc.; promotional work, etc. 
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LETTER—Gets on human side of professional man 

GETTING ON THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE PROFES- 
SIONAL Man.. By R. M, Rhodes. . Printers’ Ink, 
23 Mar 1922, p. 33 (2800 words, letters, one repro- 
duced herewith, 5 pp.) 


If you face the problem of introducing something new 
or different to a group of hard-nut prospects, if you enjoy 
getting the inside facts on a letter campaign, or if you have 
a prejudice against “Josh” advertising that you need to have 
jolted out of your system, some good things can be de- 
rived from the letters prepared and sent out by the Sumter 
Brick Works, Sumter, ‘S.C. Here is a sample of one. The 
portions in italic were written in red. 


May the Good Lord save this letter from the waste- 
basket until you have read the first paragraph. 


Mr. ArcHi TEcT, 

SOMEWHERE, U. S. A. 
DEAR SIR: 

We divide Architects into four classes, real Archi- 
tects, regular Architects, mediocres and 2x4s. If you 
are so unfortunate as to belong to either of the latter 
classes, you will not be interested in our ‘product and 
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will be wasting time to read further, as it takes a 
real Architect to appreciate something as new and 
different as our brick. 

Two hundred years B. C. a Chinese philosopher 
said, “There is nothing new: under the sun.” 

Somewhere else we have heard about its being 
as difficult for a camel:to go through a needle’s eye 
as for a rich man to enter Heaven or a Brick Manu- 
facturer to get beyond the chief draftsman and reach 
the “Main Guy” in the Architect’s office. We have 
shown both to be fallacies and with your permission 
will prove it to you. 

An Architect's time is valuable and knowing this 
I don’t waste it. Those considered most difficult to 
approach are easiest for one who has something really 
worth while to offer. The bigger they are the harder 
they fall for our Dixie Texture Brick. These brick 
are so different and have none of the mechanical 
sameness which you have always regarded as a nec- 
essary evil of quality brick. 

In addressing this letter to you I know just as 
much about you as you know about me, but if you 
are what we hope you are, you are going to know 
something of our unglazed flashed brick. You never 
heard of such a thing before, have you? 

One man wrote us they reminded him of an Aire- 
dale dog—they were so darned ugly they were beau- 
tiful—and then sent us an order for a $100,000 resi- 
dence. Please classify yourself by letting us know 
if you think you will be interested. We will send you 
samples to prove there is something new in brick, 
and.we hhave it. 

Yours very truly, 


(Sig.) Irving A. RYTTENBERG, 
President, SUMTER Brick Works. 


LETTER—Pulled big sales in shoes 

Tuis Letter LANDED $16,500 IN EARLY SALES 
BEFORE THE SPRING SHOE SEASON Got UNDER 
Way. Retail Ledger, 1 Mar 1922, p. 3 (1200 words, 
illustration, reproduced on opposite page, I p.) 


A letter that brought actual results in sales the day 
‘prospective customers received it, that was responsible for 
several hundred sales the second day after it was mailed, 
and that gave the store a big start on early spring business 
at least two weeks before the season logically could be 
expected to get well under way, was used recently by 
the Payne Shoe Company in Topeka, Kans., in its 1922 
campaign to increase volume. 

The letter scored a bull’s-eye in selling women’s shoes. 
A card inclosed, worth fifty cents on a pair of shoes to 
the customer bringing it to the store, supplied a means 
of absolutely checking up on the pulling power of the 
letter. 

The store did not attempt to send the letter only to per- 
sons who had not patronized it regularly. It did not have 
a list of its regular customers. Instead, the telephone book 
was taken and 8000 names selected from this, some atten- 
tion being given to the addresses, so the appeal would go 
to the class of persons the store particularly desired to 
reach. 

Novel envelopes were used. On the front in black type 
were the lines: 


“Mighty Interesting News! 
“For Mrs. ————.” 


The letter was dated and mailed February 6, not only 
emphasizing the present offering, but containing selling 
talk designed to benefit the store in the future. 

The inside of the fold was left blank to add dignity to 
the appearance of the letter, but on the back page was a 
particularly well-designed advertisement featuring the series 
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of pumps and oxfords offered at the special price of $6 
a pair. 

The advertisement was headed “Announcing the Greatest 
Value Sensation Since Pre-War Days.” 

In order to get across the suggestion of a certain 
exclusiveness about this special offer, so that women would 
feel that the store was interested in them personally, the 
following paragraph was inserted in the back-page adver- 
tisement: 


“You are one of a thousand women receiving this offer. 

“Bring the inclosed card: select any style in our $6 
Supreme Value Series: pay only $5.50 for your choice. 
And our suggestion is that you secure your pair at once.” 

The ad was closed with this effective slogan. “We Want 
to Meet Your Feet.” 

The shoes were well illustrated’ with cuts, and each 
model was described as to leather and heels. Eighteen 
styles were available and the showing included 3000 pairs. 

The letter specified that the card would have no value 
after March 1. This was done because the firm felt that 


February 4, 1022. 
Dear Friend. 


Becausé we cnow YQ) ARE interested, as [3S every shrewd 
woman, INTERESTED IN SAVING. 


That's why we are telling YOU of a REAL opportunity to 
prove your buying shrewdness. 


Witnout going into lengthy detail—shoe factorles HAD 
TO HAVE business, deep price concessions were made for 
orders. Our buyer was almost able to dictate his ozn 
teres—he WAS able to seoure ohoice of every new style de~ 
signed for this Spring and Summer season. 


That's why our "Supreme Value Series" will be really 
seneational in QUALITY, in STYLE, and PRICE; the price will 
be; SIX DOLLARS, which 1s ridiculously low for such High 

Grade Footwear. , 


They are not common shoea—rather u..common snose— 
uncommonly cheap—every pair is WELT SEAED, the same sowing 
use@ to build Custom;Boots And the style appeal will 

captivate your love for beautiful Footwear. i] 


THIS EXTREME LOW PRICE IS MADE FOR QUICK SELLING. We, 
are inclosing a card which if presented previous to March 

firat, will enable you to buy any “Supreme Value" Six Dollar 
Oxford in our stock for $5.50. 


Now, 1f you will heed our suggestion, you'll buy these 
Spring Oxfords. NO#. Bring your card. 


Present This Before March 1, 1922 


It will entitle you to Fifty Cents off 
the purchase price of any Woman's 
Oxfords you may select. ..... 


Not Good After March 1, 1922 
‘Payne Shoe Co. 


it would get the real benefit from this sale only if it 
was able greatly to stimulate business in advance of the 
usual time for the opening of spring demand, which is 
about March 1. 

On the back of the’ card the firm had opportunity to 
feature its foot comfort department and its special service 
in fitting. 


LIFE INSURANCE—Psychology of selling (Book) 
Tue PsycHo.tocy OF SELLING LIFE INSURANCE. 
By Edward K. Strong, Jr., School of Life-Insurance 
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Salesmanship, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Published by Harper & Brothers (480 pp., 5 x 8 in., 
index, illustrations, $4.00) 


This book deals with the practical side of the psychology 
of salesmanship. By means of actual sales interviews it 
tells how psychology is used to prepare the mind of the 
prospective buyer so that he will buy of his own accord. 
The life underwriter will find in this volume definite prin- 
ciples and suggestions that will assist him not only to 
make a man feel the need of life insurance, but to bring 
about in him a mental state so that he will actually accept 
the service which life insurance renders. Points brought 
out are: Analysis of sales interviews, general principles 
underlying selling, strategy of selling, strategy and’ tactics 
of the prospect, the tactics of selling, 


LIST—Of banks and officers (Book) 

THe AMERICAN BANK ReEporTeR. Published by 
Steurer Publishing Company (1695 pp., 6 x 10 in., 
$8.00 ) 


This book contains an alphabetical list of all banks in 
the United States and Canada, including national, state, 
savings and private banks, arranged in states, showing the 
names of presidents, vice-presidents, cashiers and. assistant 
cashiers—the correspondents. in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Boston or other large cities, together with char- 
ter number of each national. bank, with capital, loans, de- 
posits, undivided profits and surplus, the principal loan, 
trust and investment companies, numerical system of the 
A. B. A., etc. It also gives a list of reliable attorneys in 
the United States and; Canada—foreign banks and bank- 
ers—directors of banks in all the principal cities—synopsis 
of banking and commercial laws of the various states and 
Canada—bank statements, statistics, etc.—list of towns 
without banking facilities with nearest banking point. 


MANUAL—Effectiveness of 

SLANTS ON A Sates Manuar. By Arthur G. 
Taylor. Salesology and the Sales Manager Monthly, 
Mar 1922, p. 28 (3200 words, illustration, 4 pp.) 


The effectiveness of your manual depends first of all on 
how well it is prepared, and that depends upon the sources 
of material and kind of material you put into it; and, 
secondly, upon how well it is sold. Your manual will be 
very well prepared if you have drawn from the right 
sources, and in drawing your material from your sales or- 
ganization you are at the same time adding to the impor- 
tance of the manual, because they will come to look upon 
it as their product. One of the best ways to build a 
manual is to send out a few questions—give some of the 
troubles that you are having to meet; some of the most 
difficult problems you have to solve in your own field in 
selling, and get the salesmen to come across, feeling that 
you are going to help them clear away all their troubles. 
When they. do that, then come back and lay the importance 
of these questions before them and say: “Give us your best 
answers to this question,’ and then perhaps put up a 
little contest for the best answers. ; ' 

Then, if you choose a suitable time and occasion for 
presenting the manual, the question of the effectiveness 
will be determined there. For instance, if you say: “Here 
is a sales manual—now get busy,” it is not very well sold, 
but if you can lead up to some occasion like a convention 
or something else when you are going to: give to them the 
very best summary of all of these best ideas that Ihave 
been brought out by the sales force, a standardized presen= 
tation of the business experiences of the whole organiza- 
tion, they will be looking forward to that and they will ap- 
preciate it. 

Mention is made of one concern that charges $25.00 for 
a sales manual when it is put into the hands of salesmen— 
takes it out of their account and gives them 6 per cent in- 
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terest on it, with the understanding that when the manual 
is returned, they will get their $25.00 back with interest. 
That, of course, prevents it from getting into the hands 
of competitors. Check up occasionally on the use it is be- 
ing put to. Refer to it occasionally in your sales letter, 
keep that manual constantly before them—keep them sold, 
not only get them sold, but keep them sold on it. 


NOVELTY—By giving nothing that looked like some- 
thing 


GETTING RESULTS WITH RusBLEs. By Sylvan 
Hoffman, President, Periodical Digest Corporation, 
New York City. The Mailbag, Mar 1922, p. 399 
(600 words, letter reproduced herewith, 2 pp.) 


It is a common practice among advertising men to as- 
sume that the American public wants to get something for 
nothing. The Periodical Digest Corporation has found that 
the opposite tactics work equally as well—giving nothing 
that looks like something. In other words, in order to. fo- 
cus attention on the point that was desired to put across, 
the company decided to enclose something in a letter that 
would serve to keep the reader constantly reminded of the 
proposition. It was not deemed the wise thing to give one 
of the old and time-worn advertising novelties that are be- 
ing sent through the mails as gifts; rather, it was thought 
best to place in the hands of the reader something that he 
would probably put in his pocket and show people. Accord- 
ingly, a number of Russian rubles were secured and one 
attached to each letter sent out. Here is the letter. 


My Dear Mr. Advertising Manager: 


Please accept the enclosed ruble note with our com- 
pliments. It is a real honest-to-Romanoff ruble. Par 
value $2.50. 

What’s that you say? Not worth that much now? 
Well, of course not. As a matter of fact, it’s only 
worth about 1% cents in regular American money. 
But that is the way with money—worth just as 
much as the name that stands behind it. 

And it’s the same way with advertising. White 
space isn’t even worth the paper it’s printed on, un- 
less the magazine behind it is worth while. 

And circulation—just circulation—doesn’t mean 
much, either. There are several million rubles in cir- 
culation you know. 

So with a publication, it’s the value of the readers 
that counts,—not the numbers. 

Now you can buy all the ruble space you can pay 
for—if, you want to spend your money that way. 

But if you want value—solid valwe—in advertis- 
ing space, use a magazine that is rated at par—or 
higher. 

Such as The INDUSTRIAL DIGEST, for ex- 
ample. 

Very truly yours, 
The InpustriAL DiceEst, 


Sylvan Hoffman, President. 


Frequently, when a solicitor called upon a prospect who 
had received the letter, he found that the scheme had worked 
according to schedule and very often the ruble note, worn 
and frazzled by repeated handling, was pulled from the 
bill fold to cause another smile. And the real purpose for 
which the plan was devised—to convince the prospects of 
the value of the space—was carried out in the steadily in- 
creasing pile of signed contracts. 


OBJECTIONS—How met by the salesman (Book) 


MEETING Oxpjections. By John Alford Steven- 
son, Formerly Director of Life Insurance Salesman- 
ship, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Published 
by Harper & Brothers (95 pp., 434 x 7% in., $1.50) 
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A salesman’s success will depend, in a large measure, on 
the preparation he has made for meeting objections. This 
book, written from the viewpoint of the insurance sales- 
man, has, nevertheless appropriate application. to the con- 
ditions of selling in other fields. lt gives a practical theory 
of objections together with answers to the objections which 
occur most frequently in the sale. The beginner will find 
answers to his immediate difficulties—the experienced sales- 
man will find the material systematically arranged for con- 
venient use. Some of the topics discussed are: causes of 
objections, types of objections, methods of meeting objec- 
tions, the salesman’s attitude in answering objections, an- 
swers to objections, guiding principles for meeting objec- 
tions. 


PINCH HITTER—On the sales force 

THe “Pinca Hittine” SALESMAN. By J. E. 
Greenslade, President, National Salesmen’s Training 
Association. Salesology and the Sales. Manager 
Monthly, Mar 1922, p. 19 (4000 words, illustration, 


5 pp.) 


A salesman for a concern manufacturing a conveying 
system, had put in considerable time trying to interest the 
various members of the Board of Directors of a corpora- 
tion in installing a conveying system in their plant. Three 
of the directors were inclined to regard the conveyer as 
an unwarranted expense, while the fourth member of the 
board was practically sold ion the idea. The salesman, 
however, felt that if he could get the four directors to- 
gether, he would be able to overcome the objections of three 
of them with facts, figures, and the moral support of the 
one director who was in favor of the installation. Even- 
tually, with the co-operation of the one director, he ar- 
ranged a conference. When the four directors met with the 
salesman at the appointed time, it was very clear to the 
salesman right from the start of the meeting that the 
three directors were going to fight his proposition tooth and 
nail. In the individual interviews he had had with each 
of them, it was rather obvious that the three directors op- 
posing him were not exactly in harmony with the direc- 
tor in favor of the conveying system. When he entered 
the office in which the four directors were sitting, he greeted 
them all very cordially, but the response in three cases 
was, to say the least, frigid. It was just what he had ex- 
pected, but he was all prepared for the situation. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I have gone very closely into the 
details of our conveying system, I have explained to each 
of you what it means from the efficiency standpoint, and 
I have other facts and figures along with me to-day, to 
prove anything I have already told you, but before I go 
any further, I would like to ask each of you gentlemen 
present, if you have a full measure of confidence in your 
superintendent, Mr. Jackson, and his assistant, Mr. Mc- 
Donald. Am I right in assuming, gentlemen, that you 
have complete confidence in the ability and judgment of 
these two men?” 

The salesman paused in an expectant attitude, and finally 
each of the directors either nodded or answered in the affir 
mative. 

“Tt was almost a foolish question to ask you gentlemen, 
but I want everything to be proved up to the hilt. Knowing 
now that you have full confidence in your superintendent 
and his assistant, then there can be no questions about the 
ability and judgment of the foremen in the. various depart- 
ments throughout the plant who are working under the 
supervision of the superintendent and his assistant. Am I 
right in assuming that you have full confidence in your 
foremen?’ 

The directors all nodded approval, 


“Now, gentlemen,” you have acknowledged that you eae 


full faith in the ability of your superintendent, his assis- 
tant and the foremen in the various departments, and with 
this fact in mind, have I your permission to prove beyond 
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all doubt that our conveying system is something you badly 
need in your plant?” 

“Go ahead,” said one of the directors, “that is what 
you're here for, I take it.” 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” said the salesman, “I am here 
to convince you and I’m going to do it,’ saying which he 
stepped to the door, opened it, motioned with his hand, and 
in walked the superintendent, his assistant and five foremen. 

“Gentlemen,” said the salesman, as the again faced the 
directors, “I am going to ask you to question each of these 
officials in your plant as to what they think of our con- 
veying system from an efficiency standpoint. Knowing that 
you have full confidence in these men, I trust you will 
cross-examine them as closely as possible.” 

For the next half hour the superintendent and his men 
acted as salesmen for the conveying system. To put it 
any other way would be foolish. Their testimony proved 
beyond all doubt that the conveying system would save both 
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SEE,,RECEIVING—STANDARD PROCEDURE. FOR DEPART- 
MENT STORES 


time and money for the directors, and after they had been 
dismissed from ithe meeting, the three directors who had 
previously opposed the conveying system, voted along with 
the other director to install one. 


RECEIVING—Standard procedure for department 
stores 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR A STANDARD RECEIVING 
PROCEDURE BY. THE METROPOLITAN Unit. By E. H. 
Pierce. Timely Lines on Traffic, 8 Feb 1922, p. 5 
(4000 words, 4 illustrations, 1 reproduced above, 

/ 


7 PP-) 

_A standard receiving procedure that can be adapted to 
the needs of any. individual store has been devised by the 
committee on standardization of the metropolitan group of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association, after an ex- 
haustive study of methods in use in a number of large 
stores. As illustrated by the attached cut, the receiving 
department. is divided into ten sections, beginning with the 
consignor and ending with the customer. The path of 
the merchandise is divided into two lines, one going directly 
to the store and the other to the warehouse. The sections 
are as follows: Store, 1. Receiving at platform, 2. Routing 
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of Merchandise, 3, Routing of Invoice, 4. ‘Checking, 5. 
Retailing and Inspection, 6.. Marking, 7. Distribution ot 
Stock, 8. Reserve Stock—Customer. For the warehouse, 
the routine exactly parallels that of the store. It is be- 
lieved that the procedure outlined represents, in a broad 
way, methods in receiving practice which merit considera- 
tion and general adoption. 


RESEARCH—Value of, to selling problems 

Business RESEARCH AS APPLIED TO SELLING 
PropLeMs. By Ernest S. Bradford. Printers’ Ink, 
16 Mar 1922, p. 3 (3350 words, 8 pp.) 


In connection with the marketing of a new product, a re- 
search investigation can be of great benefit, not only in dis- 
covering the potential market, but in pointing out in ad- 
vance certain things to be avoided. “Here is a new golf 
ball,” said the manufacturer to his research man. “It is 
a good ball. We know how to make it. But what is the 
market for a new ball, and how shall we reach it?” The 
research man took the ball without comment, and went 
away. 

As a starter; he familiarized himself with the charac- 
teristics of the leading brands on the market: centres, cov- 
ers, markings, paint, windings, etc. Then various and sun- 
dry persons were called on—sellers of goli balls, golf play- 
ers, buyers in department stores, caddies, club professionals, 
the writers of the sporting columns of big dailies. The 
links at Pinehurst and other Southern resorts afforded a 
view of winter golf and one angle of the market; the 
municipal golf courses of Chicago, New York, Cincinnati 
and elsewhere presented a view of a slightly different 
market. Golf architects showed the new grounds they 
were laying out, and talked about golf courses and golf 
balls. The buyer who had just contracted for a million 
dozen balls explained the divided preference of the public 
for the basket marking and the dimple, and the relation 
of the golf-school to the sale of paraphernalia. The place 
occupied by the repainted ball was estimated by club pro- 
fessionals and caddies. Incidentally, a whole new line of 
sporting goods was encotintered, just being prepared for 
marketing, the golf ball of which, however, did not ap- 
pear to have unusual merit. From all these sources was 
gathered an idea of the extent and character of the de- 
mand for golf and golf balls, the rate at which the game 
was growing and the number of balls that the average 
player uses in a season. 

Estimates and impressions which varied widely required 
supplementing and checking from definite records in order 
to arrive at a substantially accurate conclusion—figures 
showing the number of new golf clubs organized each 
year, the expansion of existing clubs, the increasing num- 
ber of players on public links, actual sales of jobbers of 
sporting goods by brand and by month. All these checked 
against one another made possible finally the drawing up 
of a small table and a simple curve to go with it, by means 
of which a busy manager could forecast almost instantly 
the growth of demand for the next few years. 

When brought together in the form of a report, the data 
fitted into a fairly consistent whole, the main point stand- 
ing out clearly: 

A complete plan of marketing, including method of intro- 
duction, distribution, packaging and advertising, was pre- 
sented, and when the ball was put on the market after a 
period of trying out, it met with instant favor. Sales have 
increased every year since; and two new balls have been 
added. 


SALES CHECKS—Cause for mistakes in 

SaLes CHECK Errors. The Shelby Booster (Pub- 
lished by the Shelby Salesbook Company, Shelby, 
Ohio), Mar 1922, p. 7 (500 words, chart reproduced 
on following page, I p.) 
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In order to correct and avoid errors, the best thing to 
do is to find ‘out their cause. A practical application of 
this theoretical truism, as it may be appellated, is shown 
in the accompanying chart: In this instance thirty thou- 
sand sales: checks were carefully examined to find out: First. 
How many of the checks were wrong in any particular, 
Second. What made those checks unsatisfactory. Nearly 3 
per cent of the thirty thousand were thrown out as being 
unsatisfactory for one cause or another. On 325 or 40 
per cent of the offending checks, the figures were found to 
ibe illegible, On half that many more the writing of words 
was too poor to be acceptable. Errors in addition and mul- 
tiplication shared almost equally in the dishonors. The value 
of such a survey was the forcible telling of the attention 
that ought be given to care in making out the checks. The 
placing of the information, in the hands of the sales force 
resulted in. a marked improvement almost immediately. 


Why Sales Checks Go Wrong 


Errors by. Percentage 


1 legible Figures 40% 
2 Poor Writing 19.2 

3. Addition 11.5 

4 Multiplication 10.8 

5 “Bought by’’—Omitted 5.6 

6 “Price’’—Omitted 4,7 

7 “Difference’’—"‘Totals” 3.0 

8 “‘Items'’-—Omitted 2.9 

9 “Sales Persons Number’’—Omitted 0.8 
10 Indistinct Writing 0.6 
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SALESMANSHIP—Of the intimate variety 


INTIMATE SELLING. By George H. Wicker. Print- 
ers’ Ink, 23, Mar 1922, p. 125, (2275. words, 4. pp.) 


Down in Kentucky is a salesman who has been success- 
ful in selling to farmers because he has made it his busi- 
ness to know the farmer’s business just a little better than 
the farmer knows it himself. He sells cream separators 
and in order to know what he is talking about, he keeps 
cows, milks them and sells cream. When he goes out to 
make a sale he tries to meet not only the farmer, but his 
whole family—especially the wife and the older children. 
He believes that the older children frequently help to make 
the sale by encouraging the father to. install up-to-date 
methods. 

His plan is not to try to sell a separator at first but to 
talk to the family about how much money they can make 
selling cream and how valuable the skimmed. milk is. for 
their hogs and chickens. He describes his own experience, 
that he has sold cream for years, that it has always paid 
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and pays even better at the present time with the price of 
oe low and the price of butter-fat still comparatively 
high. 

Then he describes how cream is separated by a separator 
and asks the farmer and his family if they would like to 
see a separator work. This is certain to call forth an inter- 
ested “yes” from some member of the family even if the 
farmer himself professes. to know all about’ one. 

At this: point the salesman gets the separator and takes it 
into the house where he goes over it carefully, explains all 
its parts, describes how well it wears and mentions how 
nice it is to receive a cream-check every week. It is not 
long before the farmer asks his wife what she thinks of it 
and where she would like to see it placed. As the salesman 
tells the story himself: 

“After I get an order I see that the separator is carefully 
leveled up and fastened to the floor. I tell them how to 
take care of it to get the best results and all I can about 
shipping cream and where the best market is. As a general 
thing I get an order for cans, too. I could probably seli 
two separators while I am placing one but I have found if 
I take the trouble to make sure the farmer and this whole 
family know how to take care of it, it is more certain to 
give lasting satisfaction and this is the kind of an adver- 
tisement that helps to sell other separators.” 

By working in this intimate and thorough way with his 
customers, and by carrying on hand a large stock of repair 
parts, this salesman claims to have developed his territory 
to the point where he has very little competition of any kind. 


SALESMANSHIP—Ten impelling motives of 


Know How To Sett. By Ben R. Vardaman. The 
National Retail Clothier, 2 Mar 1922, p. 65 (1500 
words, 2 pp.) 


Merchandising is a proposition of supplying people with 
what they want—but salesmanship is largely a matter of 
causing people to want things—and salesmanship is a de- 
cidedly important thing in merchandising. People are in 
an entirely different frame of mind during the spring and 
summer months than during the fall and winter months, 
and this being true they act differently. Business is always 
good, indeed rushing, from December toth to 25th, and to 
similar, though less degree, during the Easter season. 
Everybody expects business to be rather slow during July 
and August; but why should it be so? There are certain 
basic causes for this. In the fall the crop has been matured 
and is being gathered and a great percentage of the people 
of the country know approximately what they have. Over 
the greater part of the country the crop situation is a 
great factor in business. Again, during the summer months 
there is always a general slowing down in our industrial 
plants, the vacation season adds to a general feeling of 
procrastination of the purchase of staple goods. The 
salesman should know the principle motives that cause 
people to buy in general, and should be able to. analyze the 
situation and his proposition so that he can make the very 
best possible appeal. Following are the ten principal motives 
which. cover the action of a great majority of customers: 
1, Selfishness—self. gratification; 2. Profit; 3. Pleasure; 
4. Pride; 5. Tastes; 6. Service; 7. Curiosity; 8. Caution; 
g. Instinct; 10. Weakness. One customer might be appealed 
to through the service motive, but another customer by his 
side might be interested to purchase the same identical 
article by the action of his pride motive—in fact, it might 
appeal to the pride of the customer who: thought of pur- 
chasing because of the service. The selfish motive is the 
primary one, and many of the others are closely related to 
this. The salesman should analyze the situation confronting 
him; he should know ‘his people and his merchandise and 
he should direct his appeal’ and his energy with the thought 
of concentrating the motives that should logically appeal to 
his trade in his community at that particular time of year. 
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SMALL-TOWN DEALER—Sold by the mail 

SELLING THE SMALL-TowN DEALER By MAIL. By 
Hugh E. Agnew. Printers’ Ink, 16 Mar 1922, p. 69 
(1475 words, 3 pp.) 


The business that goes to waste in the towns where 
through trains do not stop is nothing for the salesman to 
worry about. But when the firm has on an extensive adver- 
tising campaign in national mediums, a third to a half of 
which goes to villages and cities of the fourth class, the 
waste circulation gives them something to think about. That 
in general was the situation im the firm of I, Newman & 
Sons, manufacturers of P. N. Practical Front corsets. The 
remedy adopted was a form of direct-mail campaign. A 
mail sales division was organized, to which were entrusted 
two important duties. One was to sell the advertising cam- 
paign to old customers. The other was to fill in the gaps 
by establishing new accounts in the towns that had been 
passed up ‘by the salesmen. The usual broadsides were sent 
both ‘to old customers and to prospects, for the periodical 
advertising added to the direct advertising for new accounts. 

The first thing on the order of business for the mail 
sales division was the arrangement of a few samples that 
could be sent by parcel posts for inspection. The plan was 
to send these samples on request, to send them prepaid, and 
to allow them to be returned “collect” without obligating 
the dealer. It was figured that in no case would the cost 
of sending the samples even approximate the expense of 
having a salesman call, and, while the sales letters and 
sample inspection would fall short of the persuasiveness of 
a salesman, they would have sufficient selling force to bring 
in a lot of business. 

The first letter summarized the proposition: 

“Now, we are not coming to you with a lot of noise 
about the big profits you ‘can make with Practical Front 
corsets—although it is true that you can make a little more 
on them than on ordinary corsets—all we want is your per- 
mission to send some actual corsets for your approval. 
Then we'll leave the rest to you. 

“This seems to us to be the fairest way of doing business. 
You can examine the corsets thoroughly—away from a 
salesman’s persuasive tongue—you can get the opinion of 
your customers and then you can decide at your leisure. 

“You have everything to gain and nothing to lose by this 
plan, for we could hardly afford to do business this way 
unless we had something that it would really pay you to 
investigate. Remember you are not obligated in any way 
to buy, and we will send the corsets, and you can return 
them, at our expense. 

“Merely sign the enclosed card and drop it in the mails. 
Thank you.” 

Printed descriptions and illustrations of the samples to be 
sent were also enclosed. 

This letter was sent to all the dealers, outside of the cities 
covered ‘by salesmen, whose credit rating was such as to 
indicate that they would be good credit risks. About 2 
per cent of those receiving this letter responded, asking to 
have the samples sent. The requests were facilitated by 
enclosing cards to be filled out. When returned, these cards 
placed in an index file made a handy, flexible mailing list. 

Of course these samples have to the followed up. The 
samples may be accepted and paid for, which makes the 
buyer a customer of the mail sales division. His card, 
upon receipt of payment, is placed in another file with other 
customers of the mail division, all. of whom are followed up 
by strong sales letters urging the stocking of a larger 
assortment. About 70'per cent of those who request samples 
buy them. 

But sometimes the samples are returned. In that case 
the buyer is not marked off as hopeless but a letter is sent 
him immediately, offering a cheaper line. Samples are 
again offered upon the same terms as those first sent, and 


the letter strongly urges that the less expensive corsets 


may be better suited to the particular dealer’s trade. All 
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the arguments used ito get the first request for samples 
are ‘equally applicable for the cheaper grade. 

Those who request the lower-priced samples are segre- 
gated in the index file, and make a list to be treated very 
much as ‘the recipients of the first samples. Those who 
send in for the samples and then fail either to respond to 
further letters or to statements require a different kind of 
follow-up. But so far only a negligible number has given 
any trouble over collections. 

There was a great deal of apprehension about this sample 
lot of corsets. If ‘the receiving dealer bought ‘them, all 
well and good. But suppose that after handling them, 
having customers try them on, and giving them other rough 
usage, they were returned soiled and worthless! What 
could be done? They would have 'to ‘be ‘thrown away. 
But it was decided to give the plan a trial, and as it has 
worked out to date, not one set of returned samples has 
been so ‘soiled as to prevent them from being used as 
samples again. Less than one-third of all the samples sent 
are returned. 

The organization of the campaign is such that few dic- 
tated letters are necessary. Broadsides and form letters 
concerning the advertising go to all the names on the 
various lists. The follow-ups, both of goods sent for in- 
spection and ‘to encourage repeat orders are form letters 
that change little or ‘not at all. 

The larger part of the mailing list—dealers still unsold 
—receives a new letter about once every month. These are 
varied in every possible way that the ingenuity of the one 
in charge can devise. ‘One of the most resultful was a 
single sheet, folded twice and enclosed in a No. Io envelope. 
No return address appeared on the envelope, but at the 
left end there was a picture of a smiling girl, and under- 
neath the written suggestion: “I’ve got something to tell 
you.” At the top of the letter sheet in larger form ap- 
peared the same smiling face in two colors, at the right 
of which was written with a ‘heavy stub pen in red ink: 
“T am going to let you into a feminine secret.” 

Enclosed with the letter was a return card for the order: 
“Without any obligation on my part, please send me for 
inspection, parcel post charges prepaid, the P. N. Practical 
Front Corsets Miss Mantel wrote about,” with blank lines 
for signature and address. A large number of requests 
for samples have been received and it is estimated that 
more than I50 new customers will be added as a result of 
mailing approximately 16,000 copies. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS—Open price system 
denounced 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE “OPEN Price” DeEcrtston, 
By Waldon Fawcett. The Purchasing Agent, Feb 
1922, p. 49 (2800 words, 3 pp.) 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, denouncing the type of tradé organization referred 
to as an “open price” association because of its ‘efforts to 
stabilize prices in its own field by the exchange of price 
lists, daily reports of sales, shipments, unfilled orders, and 
the circulation of a “market report letter” designed to fore- 
cast demand and price trends, is likely to have a far-reach- 
ing effect upon trade organizations generally. In defense 
of the system it was argued that the data supplied was 
merely the equivalent of such information as is contained 
in newspapers and in Government publications with respect 
to the market for commodities sold on boards of trade or 
stock exchanges. Denying this, the Court said: “One 
distinguishing and sufficient difference is that the published 
reports go to both seller and buyer, but these reports go 
to the seller only; and another is that there is no skilled 
interpreter of the published reports, such as we have in 
this case, to insistently recommend harmony of action 
likely to prove profitable in proportion as it is unitedly 
pursued.” , 

The decision of the Court will undoubtedly cause, the 
Department of Justice to investigate similar organizations, 
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though it does not follow that the exe.will bea demand from 
the Government for the obliseraton of all “statistical” 
trade associations. It is the impression of specialists in 
business law and of Department of Justice executives that 
the ‘Court’s denunciation need not be interpreted as, an 
arraignment of the mere interchange of trade information 
if unaccompanied by analyses, interpretations, suggestions 
and advice. It seems certain that limiting within trade 
circles the circulation of information conducive to price 
fixing will bring a demand that the Department of Com- 
merce collect and circulate trade information on a larger 
scale than in the past. Information from this source, being 
available alike to buyer and seller, would be free from the 
objection that has been raised to the confidential inter- 
changes among sellers. ' 


TRAININ G—Of retail salesmen 


TRAINING THE Retratir SALESMAN. American 
Exporter, Apr 1922, p. 64 (2700 words, illustra- 
tions, 3 pp.) 


As soon as an applicant of a large corporation is em- 
ployed, he is assigned to one of twenty-seven stores, which 
are designated as training stores. Here he is given two 
weeks of intensive training in the art of salesmanship by 
the store sales manager and instructed in the various kinds 
of stock carried by the store. He is taught both by precept 
and example. At the same time, the new salesman is ex- 
pected to supplement the knowledge obtained in the store by 
the study of books given to him by the company at the time 
of this employment. One of these books contains complete 
information covering the company’s business. It treats the 
subject from the time of the discovery of the company’s 
product (tobacco). down to the methods of production of 
the finished cigar and cigarette on the market today. It con- 
tains a complete description of all the brands handled by the 
company, the different kinds of tobacco used in their manu- 
factures, the various ways in which they are packed. In 
fact, all the information necessary, to form the basis. for 
the acquisition of an expert knowledge of the business is 
encompassed in this book. 

A second book issued is a manual of instruction in which 
the policy of the company is outlined. It.clearly states 
the simple but indispensable requirements with which it is 
necessary for everyone in the employ of the company to be 
familiar. The fact is emphasized that the campany’s sales- 
men are its only real representatives, as its customers come 
into contact only with the salesmen in its stores, and that 
the customers’ good opinion and good will toward the com- 
pany depend, therefore, entirely upon the manner in which 
its salesmen represent it. All details of customer relation- 
ship are explicitly set forth. 

During the second week of the salesman’s training he is 
reauested to attend lecture classes at: the general office of 
the company. The classes’are held daily from 2 to 4 p. m. 
Lecturers, experts in all phases of tobacco business, as well 
as the art of salesmanship, are in attendance. Before them 
the new salesman may place his problem for solution. 

All the time the salesman is being trained in the store 
and lecture room, his personal characteristics and traits are 
being noted, for the company operates many stores in many 
localities, and different types of men are required. 

At the end of two weeks’ training period the salesman is 
given a written examination. This examination is based 
upon the text of the first book mentioned and is given to 
test the degree of application he has given to the work. 
The results of this examination are checked carefully with 
the salesman’s work as observed in the training store and 
lecture room. 

After a salesman has finished his course of training, and 
has been placed in a regular position in a store in which his 
qualifications and personality fit him to remain, he is ex- 
pected to continue his study of the business. Every facility 
and encouragement are given him by the sales manager and 
by the general office. Co-operation in the form of bulletins 
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and letters emanates steadily from the general office, al- 
ways with a view of keeping the salesman’s spirit as a rep- 
resentative steadily alive. These letters and bulletins carry 
advice and illustrations which indicate precisely what the 
company’s ideas of service are, and encourage salesmen to 
carry out the ideas of the company in their direct contact 
with the public. 

Compensation provides a certain minimum salary and 
furnishes them with opportunities every month to increase 
their earnings through an increase of their business.  In- 
creases are calculated on monthly ratings. If these ratings 
are exceeded, the salesman is entitled to commission in addi- 
tion to his salary. 


WINDOW DISPLAY—Putting action in 

WueEN A Manixkin Isn’t. By A. May Holaday. 
The Display Reporter, Second issue, 1922, p. 18 
(350 words, 1 p.) 


As you gaze into a window at the garments smartly dis- 
played on the wax figures, a second look might convince 
you that the eyes are winking. At least that is true in a 
window in a. Los Angeles store. This takes place about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, when the crowd is thickest 
along the front of the National Shirt Shop at 550 Broad- 
way. The busy passers-by note amid the display of shirts 
in the window a solitary male manikin dressed in fashion’s 
latest fancy, with features exactly like the wax figures in 
the adjoining window. But the eyes wink! One 
person notices it and stops. Another pauses to see what 
has attracted the first, and it doesn’t take long for a fair 
sized crowd to be edging up against the window. Then 
the ‘“manikin” stands up, removes his coat, holds it up 
closely to the pane to show forth its lines and, deftly 
crossing his hands with a movement that reverses the coat, 
he displays the lining. He puts his coat on, adjusts the 
back and strolls up and down the window space. But he 
knows that if he simply strolled up and down he could 
not hold the crowd, so he walks like Charlie Chaplin, or 
imitates a girl model ag she struts along. He then points 
a solemn finger to a card which reads: ‘We have only 
about jb50 of these suits left—all variety of colors at 
$39.50.” The value of this kind of animated window is 
shown in the increased sales of suits and shirts. 


PRENTICE-HALL BUSINESS DIGEST 
Consists of Six Independent Services: 


I Executive Management 

II Accounting and Office Management 
III Advertising and Sales Promotion 
IV Banking and Finance 

V_ Credits and Collections 
VI Foreign Trade 


In addition to the weekly issues of one or more 
of the above services, each subscriber is entitled to 
share the services of the staff placed at his disposal. 

He has the right to borrow any of the. books 
we digest for a period of ten days without charge; 
to purchase these books at a discount of 10 per 
cent post-paid; to purchase magazine issues con- 
taining important articles at publishers’ prices; to 
ask us to compile for him, information already in 
print on any particular subject in. which he is inter- 
ested ; and finally, to order at cost original researches 
which require that men be sent into the field or 
which entail considerable overhead expense in the 
form of correspondence, postage, preparation of . 
questionnaires and a large amount of typing. 


Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent on 10 days approval 
and. sold at 10% discount. 


PASS IT AROUND! 


Please read these digests carefully. If you 
desire the original articles for closer study 
in connection with your work please notify 
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CATALOG—Purpose of, initial consideration 


THE, ArT oF CaTALoGING.. The Three Circles 
(Published by Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich.), Apr 1922, p. 149 (650 words, 3 pp.) 


Deciding upon the physical or mechanical factors before 
analyzing the selling problems the catalog must. face, is 
like building the four walls of a house without knowing 
the number or arrangement of the rooms desired.: The 
size, shape and typographical treatment of the catalog 
follow naturally once it is known what part of the book 
should play in the business drama. Its character must be 
adapted ‘to the promotion of a definite end or purpose, if 
it is to be of service. Character is essentially subservient 
to the part, and coming second, it should be worked out 
only after the plan of action is settled. The function of 
a catalog depends, of course, on the business it is intended 
to serve, but in general there are ten purposes which can 
be fulfilled by the catalog: 1. Making sales direct. In 
this connection the catalog carries the burden of the selling 
effort, as represented by the mail-order type. 2. Develop- 
ing mail-order sales. The catalog may be used to cover 
territories where it is not profitable to send salesmen, or 
it may be used for supplementary lines, which salesmen 
could not handle advantageously. 3. Producing fill-in 
orders. Used for this purpose, the catalog co-operates 
with the road salesmen, making sales “between visits of 
salesmen. 4. Creating new inquiries. 5. Paving the way 
for salesmen. The catalog may be used to precede sales- 
men, giving the prospect an idea of the complete line and 
thus shortening the time required for a call. 6. Following- 
up salesmen. Either left by salesmen or mailed soon after 
visits, the catalog may also serve as a “clincher.” The 
prospect sees illustrations of the line and reviews, in black 
and white, the point that should convince him. 7. Building 
goodwill... Catalogs are often issued for the sole purpose 
of building goodwill» without hoping for direct sales or 
other immediate results. 8. Holding buyers. Closely allied 
with the goodwill catalog is the one that is designed to 
keep buyers’ interest alive. 9. Supplementing other adver- 
tising. With this as its aim, the catalog may be used to 
elaborate. magazine or direct-by-mail advertising, carrying 
on the story where it was left off. 10. For reference pur- 
poses. The catalog occasionally is nothing more than a 
hook of reference, appealing to the buyer because of the 
information it furnishes. 


CLOSING—Sale’s, brings most resistance 


Tue INcLINED. PLANE, _ By W. L. Barnhart. 
How to Sell and What, Apr 1922, p. 222 (400 
words, illustration, I p.) 


Putting over a sale is a good deal like rolling a ball up 
an inclined plane. In the one case you have the down- 
ward pull of gravity to contend with all the way, and the 
further up the plane you go the greater is the pull from 
gravity. In the case of a sale you have also ‘a constant 


downward pull in the dislike on the part of the prospect 
to think about anything that means parting with money. 
This downward pull might be termed the force of gravity 
of a reluctant pocketbook. The farther up the plane the 
ball is rolled the greater becomes the downward pull of 
the force of gravity. 

It is exactly the same in making a sale. The farther up 
you get on the plane leading to the little plateau called 
“the close,” the greater is the downward pull of the gravity 
of that reluctant pocketbook. Therefore, the salesman 
should realize that it is often the case that the prospect 
shows the greatest resistance when he is nearest. the close. 
He begins to be afraid you will hook him sure, and there- 
fore the downward pull of the reluctant pocketbook in- 
creases when it becomes most evident that it will have to 
open. 

And here’s another thought from the inclined plane. 
What will happen tothe ball if you let go of, it when 
you have almost reached the Janding at the top? Why, 
of course, it will roll right back down again. What will 
happen to your prospect when you have him almost ready 
to close, if you listen to his suggestion that he never likes 
to decide anything without thinking it over, or talking with 
his wife, or his lawyer, etc.? Why, of course! The force 
of gravity of the reluctant pocketbook will grab him the 
minute you let go and roll him right down the inclined 
plane. And where will, you find the ball if you let go of 
it at the top of an inclined plane? Of course! Clear at 
the other side of the room from the plane! 


COLOR MATCHING—Insured by chart 


New Cuart at HAune & Co, INsures Correcr 
Cotor MATCHING BY Employees. Women’s Wear, 
t Apr 1922, p. 24 (600 words, I'p.) 


To eliminate mistakes by employees in matching colors, 
and to make it easier for them to comply with customers’ 
requests for materials of specified shades or colors, Hahne 
Gee Newark, N, J., has devised a standardized color 
chart. 

Not only does this scheme eliminate errors but it also 
standardizes colors and color names in the various depart- 
ments of the store, and so does away with a great deal of 
confusion. 

A master chart containing at present 293 colors is kept 
in the educational department and similar charts contain- 
ing a varied number of colors are kept in each depart- 
ment in which color is a factor. 

The charts have been made up in the form of.a loose 
leaf book. Each page is a separate chart containing all 
the shades in the major colors. These are divided into the 
blue family, the red and rose family, the green family, 
the lavendar family, the yellow family and the brown and 
tan family and so on. 

The sheets are ruled off into squares and a sample piece 
of material of each shade is pinned in a square with the 
name typewritten below. If the shade is similar to some 
other one, a note is made of this fact. 
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An index in the front is arranged according to the name 
of the shade. As an illustration, to find periwinkle, the 
storeworker turns to the index and looks in the “p” column 
for the name. Next to the name, he reads, “blue family.” 
He then turns to the “family” page and finds the shade. 

All departments in the store are constantly on the look- 
out for new shades. As soon as one is heard of, a sample 
piece of material in that shade is obtained and posted in 
the master chart and then distributed for each of the other 
charts in the department. 

A sheet containing the new and popular shades are posted 
on the bulletin boards at the various points where the em- 
ployees gather and at the employees’ entrance. 

In addition, the employees in the various departments 
are now marking the name of the shade on the back of 
the price ticket on each article. If a blouse is made up 
in the periwinkle shade, the ticket is so marked. and if the 
customer who purchases that blouse desires hose, millinery 
or other articles to match it, she simply goes to the other 
departments and asks for a desired article in the periwinkle 
shade and with the present marking she is bound to obtain 
the same shade and a good match. 

New employees will henceforth be given a color test. 
They will be given one of the sheets to take home and 
study for a few nights and then another sheet until they 
have studied them all. Then they will be given a test on 
what they learned from the charts. 


CUSTOMER—Getting him to say “yes” 


How ‘to Make Customers Say “Yes.” By 
Rudolph Kruse. Electrical Merchandising, Apr 
1922, p. 54 (2250 words, illustrations, 3 pp.) 


“Have you noticed the yard light burning at your 
neighbor’s across the road every night since they put in 
the farm electric plant?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Haven't you been just a little bit envious of Mrs. Witte, 
with her electric lights all over the house, the nice big 
light in the vard, and the electric iron, and the electric 
washing machine to make her housework easier?” 

Naturally, the prospective purchaser answered “Yes.” 

And that is the plan followed by this salesman—always 
to ask the prospects questions which they are almost sure 
to answer with “Ves.” Getting them into the habit of say- 
ing “Yes” to everything, they are bound to say it when 
the closing point is reached. 


CUSTOMERS’ EYES—Watching for additional sales 


Watcu Tuetr Eyes. Pull-Together (Published 
by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass.), 
Mar-Apr 1922, p. 3 (575, words, 1 p.) 


The real reason why a salesperson so often fails to sug- 
gest further purchase to the customer who has made one 
purchase is that there is a feeling of diffidence, a dislike 
to ask people to buy. Not all salespeople have any of 
that feeling, but many have it to a pronounced extent; 
they will find it an easy matter to break the ice if they 
watched the eyes of thety customers. The moment a cus- 
tomer enters the store, she or he will begin to look at 
goods. "Those things that interest to the point of causing 
a pause for inspection are goods for which there is doubt- 
less a prospective buyer. Just as far as may be possible, 
the salesperson ought to notice in what thing the customer 
is interested, without, however, being offensively forward 
in urging the purchasing of everything noticed. Customers 
and store visitors should not be discouraged from looking 
around ‘by being afraid any interest shown in anything will 
bring upon them an intensive and perhaps unpleasant selling 
effort.. Watch the customers’ eyes as they look around, 
but watch your step as you plan to capitalize the gaze of 
those eyes. Move carefully and with tact, but move. It 
will mean considerably increased sales. 
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FARM MARKET—Return of 

THE SUDDEN COME-BACK OF THE FARM MARKET. 
By Martin Hastings, Jr. Printers’ Ink, 30 Mar 
1922, p. 133 (2475 words, chart reproduced here- 


with, 7 pp.) 

The biggest bear raid in history was made on the farm 
market during 1921. Nearly everyone had lost confidence 
in it, even the farmers themselves. Yet at no time was 
the picture so black as it had been painted. The farmer’s 
plight was bad enough, but that this plight was but tem- 
porary was lost entirely. All the while, the farm was 
quietly going through its necessary period of adjustment, 
getting ready to come iback. When 1922 came around, 
most of the blue-spectacled pessimists had imagined the 
farm market was gone for good. People had become 
forlornly reconciled to the loss. Somehow or other they 
half thought that civilization had climbed around to a 
stage where a 100 per cent urban population could subsist 
by people doing one another’s washing. 

Picture the pleasant surprise, therefore, in the first few 
days of the new year when the farm market began to show 
unmistakable signs of returning energy. Prices of farm 
products, which are the barometer of this energy, began 
to rise at a lively clip. The chart below shows price ad- 
vances of farm products since low points were reached 
last year. 


FARM PRICES ARE COMING BACK 
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IDEAS—Advertising, from the salesmen 

SALESMEN WHO HELP THE ADVERTISING DEPART- 
MENT. By Leonard Peake. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
Apr 1922, p. 37 (2000 words, illustrations, 2 pp.) 

Do not despise the rather homely jadvertising ideas of 
the salesmen whether ‘they are on the road or behind the 
counter. For they come in contact with both dealer and 
customer and have an uncanny insight into sales psy- 
chology. i 

For example, a concern manufacturing made-to-measure 
went into new large-city territory, opened up, three stores, 
and was willing to start others, if business justified this 
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step. The sales manager of the company had a “hunch.” 


He wrote personal letters to each member of the sales ’ 


force in the stores of the several cities, asking them to set 
down their personal opinions as to just what was needed, 
and just why previous campaigns had failed. From the 
replies it was deduced that the past advertising had been 
tinctured with the dangerous virus of the too-cheap local 
clothing houses. People were getting a wrong impression 
of the clothes and of the stores from the quality and at- 
mosphere of the advertising. It was changed and, recon- 
structed along lines hinted at in the letters, soon placed the 
business on a satisfactory basis. 


IDEAS—Preserving for future use 


Do You ORGANIZE AND CasH IN ON YourR 
ADVERTISING IpEAS? By Fred E. Kunkle. The 
Poster, Mar 1922, p. 28 (975 words, 1 p.) 


The advertising manager of a large concern believes in 
orgamzing his own ideas as well as the ideas of others. 
In this way he feels certain that he can’ cash in on ideas. 
He has his stenographer keep a personal idea file and a 
cash sales file’ In the former he keeps all of his own 
constructive ideas and the advertising of the firm. In the 
latter he keeps ideas of others, culled from various sources, 
which he says he will cash in on sooner or later. He 
believes in having them constantly on tap, ready for instant 
reference. Under the plan the stenographer acts as a reader 
and searcher for news which is likely to interest the adver- 
tising man. ‘She looks carefully over all magazines received, 
buys new books, and makes note of all good ideas which 
she thinks will most interest him. 

The advertising manager sets aside fifteen minutes every 
afternoon directly after lunch to talk over with her, data 
which she has gathered. He then dictates what is to be 
done with the material. 

The file is a combination letter and card index arrange- 
ment, with 5x8 folders. Here are some of the folder 
headings: Assumed assertions of fact, B-Natural or 
B-Flat, Border effects, closing paragraphs in form letters, 
consider the other fellow, curiosity, details, envelope en- 
closures, faulty word-combinations, forced writing, getting 
the name on the dotted line, handwritten follow-ups, head- 
lines, human interest, letters to agents, more work for the 
busy man, opening sentences, overlooking the obvious, per- 
sonalized sales literature, picture words, postage—tic. or 2c, 
premium advertising, proof vs. assertion, seek the simultes, 
selling yourself in copy, return post cards, tense and mood, 
testimonials, unique ideas and words and phrases. 


INSURANCE POLICY—As means of soliciting charge 
accounts 


SoLiciIr CHARGE ACCOUNTS BY MEANS OF 
Unique Fotper. Women’s Wear, 1 Apr 1922, 
p. 21 (350 words, I p.) 


A folded card, the outer appearance of which was sim- 
ilar to that of an insurance policy, was used successfully 
by the Outlet Company of Providence to secure additional 
charge account customers. 

“You are now insured by the Outlet Company policy. 
Your number is — (here a number was given). Dividends 
of complete satisfaction and substantial savings payable 
with every purchase you make,’ was the message carried 
on the cover. 

The number on. the policy was that of the shopping 
check which was attached to the back page of the folder. 
An. opening, cut in the front cover, allowed the number 
to be seen. 

On ‘the back of the folder was a series of statements 
which the applicant was requested to answer in order that 
the credit man might be better guided in extending the 
credit facilities of the store. The questions were very 
few in number. 
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“I will be glad to have my name added to your list of 
charge customers,’ was the first sentence. Then came the 
following statements: 

“I now have accounts with the following stores: 
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“T understand that this account if opened is to be kept 
for my convenience and payments are due whem the bill ts 
rendered,” was the closing sentence. 

Then came space for the signature and address of the 
applicant. 

In urging the customer to return the card, the store 
explained the advantages of the charge account and out- 
lined its procedure in opening the account as follows: 


“A short time after this card is returned to us, we will 
have your name properly entered on our records and will 
drop you a letter stating that the account is ready for your 
use.” 


INTRODUCTION—By placing card in letterbox 
MAKING A CARD IN THE LETTERBOX [INTRODUCE 
A SALESMAN. Electrical Merchandising, Apr 1922, 


p. 89 (175 words, I p.) 

Selling to housewives in the apartment section of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., a salesman has devised an introduction plan that 
gives him an opening the minute the prospect opens the 
door. Picking out a section in which to work, he leaves 
in each letterbox a card, stating that a representative of 
his company will call that day to explain interesting things 
about the newest appliances for the home. Going back 
over the route after an hour or two, the salesman carries 
one of the cards in his hand and rings doorbells. 

“You received a notice of this sort from our company, 
I believe?” he inquires politely when the door is opened. 
If the prospect has received the card, then she mentally 
places the salesman above the class of peddlers, and usually 
admits him. If the card had not been received, the sales- 
man expresses surprise and extends his ready copy. The 
plan works well. 


LABEL—Importance of, in selling family of products 

LLABELS—A COMMON FAcTOR IN THE FAMILY OF 
Propucts. By C, B. Larrabee. Printers’ Monthiy, 
Apr 1922, p. 22 (2550 words, illustrations, 3 pp.) 

A! number of companies have discovered methods of 
selling, their whole lines and yet keeping for each product 
a certain individuality through the wise use of certain 
methods of label design. Almost any manufacturer, 
whether he sells shoes or hardware or canned goods, can 
make use of at least one of three methods, 

The first. is that of letting the trade-mark be the common 
factor that ties the line together. No consumer who 
enters a grocery and sees the famous red label with the 
letters, “N, B.C.” can have any doubt that the box con- 
tains something from the bakeries of the National Biscuit 
Company. The familiar keystone will suggest Heinz, and 
the oval, with a beechnut in the centre, when seen at a 
grocer’s or butcher’s, can mean only “Beech-nut, Cana- 
joharie.” : 

A second method of labeling is a close tie-up of the 
family, submerging the individuality of the product with- 
out eradicating it. At first.the casual observer of a Del 
Monte canned: goods display might think that the labels 
are all alike. But the woman who is buying canned goods 
can make no such mistake. The labels have much in 
common. They are similar in color scheme and arrange- 
ment of text and pictures. Thev all bear the name “Del 
Monte,” displayed in the same manner in the same place. 
But each product has. its owm picture on the label. A can 
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of Del Monte Bartlett pears will have on its front a pic- 
ture of a pear and the Del Monte trade-mark prominently 
displayed. On the back is a larger display of the trade- 
mark, with the words “Bartlett Pears’ in large type. 

A third method, the most effective but the most diffi- 
cult to carry out well, is to have an entirely different label 
for each product and yet maintain certain common char- 
acteristics which will give every label a similar technique 
or atmosphere. The Locke Shoe Company, wholesale shoe 
house of Wheeling, W.. Va.,. carrying. a large variety of 
styles in shoes, uses a different label for each brand. But 
all labels have common qualities; color scheme, arrange- 
ment of component parts, and a little lock, suggesting the 
firm name. 


LETTER—Sales, with a different touch 

Accwent Sates Letrers’ USED By AETNA 
AcEnts. Mutual Underwriter, 15 Mar 1922, p. I! 
(1200 words, letters, 1 reproduced herewith, 2 pp.) 


Here is one of.a series of letters that were used 
effectively by Aetna Life Insurance Agents: 

Dear ‘Sir: 

BAW OF TFODT At0N 

That’s where an accident or illness puts you—flat 
on your back! a 

And sometimes it keeps you there for. some time— 
and a long way from your office. 

It may even keep you in a room where there are 
no pictures on the walls. 

You may think you are careful, but no one has 
been able to devise a way to keep accident or illness 
off the grass, so they blithely continue to trip’ people 
up—and these people land flat on their backs. 

It isn’t so bad to’ be ,with your toes towards the 
ceiling, if you have an Aetna check coming regularly. 
Makes you perk up a bit to know that when you are 
able to “hit the ball” again you won’t be up against 
the big handicap of doctors’ bills, medicine and 
hospital fees. Makes you get well faster. Does you 
a lot of good besides helping you. 

You may wake up some day—possibly—flat on 
your back and if there is anything then that can give 
you that “gr-r-rand and glorious feelin’” it will be 
the remembrance of an Aetna disability policy. 


LETTERS—Uniqueness in 

Have You Triep ‘PoIsoNED PEN” ADVERTIS- 
ING? Sweater News & Kmitted Outerwear, Apr 
1922, p. 83 (675 words, letter reproduced herewith, 
I p.) 

Byford Bros., clothing ‘store of Bridgeport, Conn., used 
the “poisoned pen” method in letters to prospective men 
customers. The letters were written on a kind of high- 
grade stationery which a woman of refinement and good 
social standing would be likely to use. A young woman 
with a good, clear handwriting, reflecting refinement in 
every line, penned the missives. Arriving in the mails, 
prepaid at ordinary letter rates, they could not help but 
deceive the receiver at first. Here is how one of the letters 
read: : 

Dear Friend: 

I do not want to appear meddlesome, but as a 
good friend of yours, I cannot in justice to myself, 
longer keep silent regarding a matter that concerns 
you deeply. 

It may be that you already know all that I know— 
and more—but I am going to ask you bluntly—are 
you keeping tabs on your husband? 

Believe me, dear, I have seen a good bit of the 
world, and I know that our husbands are inclined 
to be a little reckless, now and then, but is not the 
blame largely ours if we fail to speak a word to 
them at the right time when such a word might 
change everything for the better? 
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Our husbands are not infallible; we cannot expect 
them to be perfect, and I, for one, am not going to 
remain silent under the great responsibility. Not 
only will I speak to my own husband, but as I have 
written you, so will 1 write the other wives of my 
acquaintances. 

Do not understand me to cast any slur upon your 
husband. The recklessness I refer to is a lack oi 
thought on his part, but he is squandering money 
that. could be saved and used for your added com- 
fort and happiness. To correct him you only need 
to tell him to buy a suit from Byford Bros., East 
Side and West End Clothiers, etc. 


MARKETS—New, for old products 


PinpinG NEw Markets For OLp Propucts. By 
Ray Giles. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Apr 1922, p. 17 
(2200 words, illustration, 2 pp.) 


The manufacturer who is not yet satisfied with his sales 
would do well to stop.to consider the possibility that his 
product may easily be transplanted to fields entirely new, 
where the soil is richer and fresher, and more certain to 
bring good crops. 

Have you ever heard of Glover's Mange Cure? On the 
label you will find two, portraits—one of a dog and one 
ot a horse. But combined with the name of the product, 
they .are sufficient to establish the fact that Mr. Glover 
set ‘out intentionally to betriend animals rather than men. 

But look today on the barber’s shelves and you will 
frequently see Jkover and Dobbin looking at each other 
on the Glover bottle with a how-came-we-here expression. 
The barber will tell you that he had. so many calls for 
Glover’s Mange Cure from his customers that he simply 
had to put it in! Some Columbus with thinning locks 
made a discovery. And, on request, Mr. Glover will mail 
you a booklet full of expressions of heartfelt gratitude 
from those who know dandruff no more and carry their 
hair on their heads instead of in their memories. 

Is there a science of discovering additional new markets 
for old products? Possibly not. But there are certain 
factors which the manufacturer or marketer can consider. 
(ut of these he may get as big a surprise as Glover’s dog 
and horse felt when they first found themselves on the 
banber’s shelf. Here are some suggestions: 


(1) Imagine that you never. saw your product before. - 


For what can it be used? 

(2) Imagine your present market entirely wiped out. 
What will you do with the product now? 

(3) Keep an ear open for odd uses of your product. 
Consider carefully the possible development of. these 
markets. A Prize Contest has been known to bring out 
new uses and new possible markets by the thousands. 

(4) Tf the product at present sells to only one sex, can 
you, through some alteration, make it desirable to. the 
opposite sex? 

(5) If your market falls in one season only, what can 
you do to make it desirable during the other seasons? 


OBJECTIONS—Answering automatically 

THe AvUTOMATIC OBJECTION ANSWERER. By 
James M. Mosely. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Apr 1922, 
p- 36 (600 words, 1p.) 


A large manufacturer of one-pipe furnaces has hit upon 
a human interest application of an old, timeé-tried idea in 
somewhat new form, which has made his sales jump 
merrily. He had his dealers get opinions of personal 
experience from users of the system. Each was asked 
certain questions, such as “Does it keep your house 
warm?” “Ts it clean?” “Do you find it economical?” ‘and 
so on. The user was asked to embody his answers’ in the 
form of a letter. In each town a prize of a ton of coal 
was given for the best answer submitted. With each 
letter came also a picture of the user’s home. Arn analysis 
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was then made of the chief points on which dubious cus- 
tomers most often get off at a no-sale tangent. Par- 
ticularly effective letters were picked to back up each one 
of these points. Each letter selected was reproduced in 
imitation typewriter printing on light-colored brown paper, 
loose-leaf style. At the bottom was reproduced the photo- 
graph of the writer’s home. Each page was 8% by I1 
imches. Printed tabs mark the different types of letters, so 
that the salesman can refer quickly to whatever point he 
wishes to bring out. Pieces of card-board front and back 
with a couple of fasteners at the top, protect the packet 
of sales ammunition against wear. 


PASSERS-BY—Analysis of, for classification 
CLassiFY THosE WuHo Pass Your ‘WINDOWS 

AND You’LL Get IpEAS FoR INCREASING THEIR 

EFFECTIVENESS. By Frank H. Williams. “Dry 


Goods Economist, 1 Apr 1922, p. 26 (1400 words, 
2 pp.) 

There’s nothing lke getting all sides of a proposition. 
And this holds true of window trimming. Since window 
displays form one of the most effective means of publicity 
that the store possesses, it is of importance that they should 
be analyzed not only from the viewpoint of artistry, color, 
timeliness and so on, but also with the thought in mind 
that the people passing the store have certain known habits 
and characteristics. Probably the most satisfactory way 
to make this analysis is to station an alert man, who is 
fairly well familiar with customers and faces, in a 
strategic position at the main entrance. He will make a 
close study for “regulars” among the passing throngs for 
a week. Then he will send in a report of the various 
movements of the people, the different types at different 
hours of the day, etc. The details of his report will be 
studied by the advertising manager, who will then be able 
to plan his displays accordingly. 


PRICE—Cutting, after plates are made 

WHEN THE Price Is Cut AFTER THE PLATES 
Are Mape. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Apr 1922, p. 20 
(200 words, advertisements reproduced in opposite 
column, I p.) 


The Cleveland Tractor Company made a_ substantial 
reduction in the price of its model “F” tractor, reducing 
it from $795 to $595. This was the second change in the 
course of eight months and the Cletrac people wanted to 
get the message over to dealers in a strong way. Previous 
to the cut in price the agency handling the account had 
released complete plates to a large list of publications. 
At first it seemed that these plates were useless and that 
a new set would have to be made. It was finally decided 
that the old plates could be recalled and corrected without 
much extra cost. Just how the change was made is in- 
dicated in the advertisements shown, The ad at the left 
was the one originally sent out. When the plate was re- 
called, the engraver routed a white cross through the old 
price, and then cut the new price on the plate. The re- 
vised advertisement makes a strong presentation of the 
price cut and has proved an effective attention getter. 


PROOF—Value of, in selling 

Proors. By W. L. Barnhart. How To Sell and 
What, Apr 1922, p. 222 (225 words, I p.) 

Only successes prove things. Failures never do. You 
may give a problem to a class of one hundred and ninety- 
nine of them will fail to get a correct answer. That only 
goes to show that the problem was difficult, or that the 
class was dull. The ninety-nine who have failed haven’t 
proved a single blessed thing. But the one student, who 
did work the problem correctly and who got the right 
answer, proved that it could be done. That one student 
proved that if the others would put the same amount of 
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work and the same amount of knowledge of how to. go 
about it back of their efforts, they also could secure the 
right answer. 

It is exactly the same in selling. It is too often the 
custom to look upon the failures as though they proved 
something. Because a number of problems are attempted 
and the answers are not obtained, the conclusion might be 
drawn that possibly there aren’t any answers, and there 
has to be the delay and the discouragement. But the one 
salesman who is going ahead and doing big business every 
day, he is the only one that is proving anything. Prove 
up your work, boy. Prove it. 


PROSPECT—Absent, getting to 


MAKinG Capita or Assent Buyer. Marketing 
(Toronto), 1 Apr 1922, p. 324 (100 words, I p.) 


A Toronto engraving salesman has worked out a scheme 
for making capital out of calls made on buyers who are 
out of the office. He had some oval stickers printed in 
bright green ink, showing a huge question mark, and welow 
it the words: “Have you forgotten us?” Whenever he 
calls upon a customer who has not placed an order recently 
he attaches one of these stickers to his card, and has it 
placed on the man’s desk so he will be sure to see it, The 
sticker takes up a space of about half the card, but is only 
tipped on, so that it can be raised up if desired, exposing 
the name under the card. 
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PUBLICATIONS—List of class, trade and technical 
(Book) 


Cratn’s Marxet Data Book AND DIRECTORY. 
Published by G. D. Crain, Jr. Second edition, 
1922 (456 pp., 6 x g in., index, $5.00) 


This, the second edition of Crain’s, gives the presenta- _ 
tion of the statistical and marketing data regarding each 
industry, trade and profession, for the purpose of enabling 
the advertiser or merchandiser to obtain a picture of the 
field as a whole. The marketing information is followed 
by a complete list of publications covering the classifica- 
tions. Market data in this book is necessarily of a general 
character, and is not intended to take the place of research 
work, It will be of great assistance to the research worker 
by supplying the basis from which more intensive study 
of special factors may be developed. The publication data 
includes the principal items which advertisers desire to 
know about mediums—field covered, publication, date, clos- 
ing date, type page size, maximum and minimum page 
rates, circulation, etc. When circulation figures are those 
of the A. B. C., they are published in extra bold face; 
sworn statements of publications are also emphasized by 
the use of bold face type. 
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PUBLICATIONS—Picking accurate list of 
Is THERE A ForMULA FoR SpAcE Buyine? By 
Floyd Y. Keeler. Printers’ Ink, 30 Mar 1922, p. 73 


(3250 words, 5 pp.) 

To be able to pick a list of publications accurately, the 
facts to be considered are briefly: Those obtained from 
the circulation and data files covering all the information 
available, from special investigations, data furnished by 
publications, A. B. C. reports, publishers’ advertisements, 
or sworn statements. From these sources information is 
developed, such as circulation by states, by villages, cities, 
R. F. D, routes, etc. As an adjunct to circulation informa- 
tion, it is necessary to find out in the case of magazines 
the price per copy, subscription price, how circulation is 
secured, whether by premiums, canvassers, subscription 
agents, etc. In the case of newspapers, it is essential to 
know the population of the city, net paid circulation and 
how it is divided as between the city proper and the sur- 
rounding territory, price per copy, trading radius, politics 
and local dealer co-operation given to the advertiser. 
Where the publication is not a member of the A.B.C., 
many agents require the publisher to fill out a form sim- 
ilar in character to the A.B.C. form and swear to it. 

There are other considerations that are taken into 
account.. Among these may be listed: Value of the city 
as. a try-out territory, Federal, State or local improvement 
work; private building operations, value of crops in sur- 
rounding territory, industrial conditions, number of 
telephones, bank clearings, size of paper, editorial policy, 
star editorial writers and correspondents, special features, 
such as food sections, etc., foreign news service, and num- 
ber of regular prominent advertisers, 


SALES LABORATORY—In the office 

Have You Ever Mapr Your OFrFricE A SALES 
Lagoratory? By €. L. Funnell. Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, Apr 1922, p. 57 (1100 words, 1 p.} 
_“Drat it!” cussed the A, M. “I gotta find out more 
about salesmen. Want to know how they act with’ pros- 
pects. What they say when they bump into objections. 
How they behave on a turndown.” 

“Well, why don’t you go out and watch some of ours 
work?” The problem looked simple to the assistant-across- 
the-desk. 

“Too busy. No. time... People pester me so. I can’t get 
my work done, Fake that life-isurance bird who was: in 
here yesterday. Wasted more—” 

“Wait!” The assistant had an idea. “You're going to 
take out some more insurance pretty soon, aren’t you?” 

“IT suppose so, but—” 

ag you want to watch salesmen» work?” 

«é ep.” 

“That life-insurance bird you objected to is a salesman. 
And there are quite a few others in town. All right. 
Make ’em demonstrate for you, right here in your own 
office, how a salesman works. The first six of those fellows 
that get after you for insurance will get appointments. 
Yow! see each one. Let him try to sell you. You take 
notes. And when you get through you’ have some; sales- 
man data right out of your own parlor of psychology. 
‘What’s more, you’ll have that policy you’ve been wanting.” 

And so the first six insurance salesmen who: called, 
wrote or telephoned were given appointments, Each of 
them came, saw and tried to conquer. The advertising 
manager tool notes. and found that he had considerable 
valuable material. 


SALESMANS HIP—Expenses for traveling representative 
REACHING A Happy Meprum In FOREIGN 

TRAVELERS Expenses. By Oren O. Gallup. 

Export Trade, 11 Mar 1922, p. 5. (1400 words, 

3 pp-) 

- Jn considering the item of traveling expenses of repre- 

sentatives abroad, one would suppose, judging from state- 
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ments made by foreign travelers, that there are just two 
classes of. American firms engaged in foreign trade—the 
very liberal and the tightwad. The principal complaint 
against the latter is the attitude of the home office in ex- 
pecting that the expense account of the foreign salesman 
will be wpon the same basis as that of the domestic sales- 
tan. The contention is that conditions are different abroad 
than at home, and that expenses must be incurred abroad 
which could not be permitted within the borders of the 
United States. 

In shaping the policy in regard to such matters, common 
sense must be used. The foreign traveler is usually under 
additional expense, and where items are under question, 
reasons can and should be given in detail. Before bringing 
an item up as an issue, its appropriateness should be in- 
vestigated, either by consulting the export manager or an 
executive who has traveled abroad, or other firms regularly 
traveling the same territory. Customs and conditions must 
always be taken into consideration. In short, “use common 
sense, be as liberal as you can, and insist upon itemized 
expense accounts.” 


SALESMANSHIP—Taking advantage of every 


opportunity 
Minus or Pius SALESMANSHIP. The Edison 


Sales Builder (Published by the Edison Lamp 
Works of the General Electric Co., Harrison, N. J.), 
Apr 1922, p. 5 (350 words, I p.) 

A smalk boy entered the store of an Edison agent and, 
walking up to the counter, asked for a blotter. From a 
pile conveniently placed, the dealer handed him a few 
Edison blotters, nicely imprinted. The boy turned around 
and walked out. ( 

The scene changes. It is afternoon in another Edison 
lamp agent’s store, 100 miles north. Another small boy 
timidly opens the door, walks in and sidling up to the 
counter, asks, in a half-scared voice, for a blotter. The 
salesman behind the counter, a young boy of 20 summers, 
with a pleasant, friendly, smiling face, hands the boy two 
Edison lamp blotters, nicely imprinted, from the conveni- 
ent pile with one hand, at the same time reaching with the 
other for a prospect card from a pile on the back counter. 
The boy takes the blotters and is about to walk out when 
the salesman with his pleasant smile and friendly voice 
asks: “Where do you live, Johnny? What is your name? 
Has your Mommy an electric washing machine? Have 
you an electric sweeper in your house? Well, you tell 
your Mommy that a nice man from the store where you 
got those blotters is coming to see her in a few days with 
one of those electric vacuum cleaners.” 


SALESMEN—Not allowed to compare prices 

Forsiws SALESMEN To Compare Prices. Phila- 
delphia~-Made Hardware, Apt 1922, p. 7 (325 words, 
I p.) 


Believing that the practice of making comparisons of 
prices in its advertising does a retail establishment more 
harm than good, a Des Moines store has not only adopted 
the policy of steering clear of this practice in its publicity, 
but has taken pains to impress on all of its employees that 
the firm will not tolerate the making of price comparisons 
by a salesman when dealing with a customer. The following 
notice has been posted on the employees’ bulletin board: | 

“When an organization adopts a given policy good busi- 
ness demands, that every one connected with the organiza- 
tion take. cognizance and adhere to it. Every deviation, no 
matter how trivial or by, whom made, weakens the structure 
and weakens the confidence of the public. 

“For some time we have been stressing the fact that we 
make no use of comparative prices. Every bit of adver- 
tising copy is carefully scanned to eliminate any phrasing 
that might by any possibility be construed as “comparative 
prices.’ 
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“And the reason for this is that the practice has been 
abused by some merchants, through carelessness, perhaps 
as much as any other cause. It has often conveyed false 
ideas of value. The buying public has been deceived by the 
business-at-any-price methods till it naturally associates 
them with exaggerated comparative prices. 

“We stand for integrity in dealing for factfulness in 
advertising, for absolute veracity in every statement made. 

“Carry this thought with you. Keep it in mind when 
you are selling, when you tell others of values in the store 
and even when you are discussing “on sale’ merchandise 
with fellow employees. 

“Be sure that any statements you make about our mer- 
chandise are true.” 


SELLING POINT—In the high price 
Mabe Hicu Price a Serrinc Point. Marketing 
(Toronto), 1 Apr 1922, p. 324 (150 words, I p.) 


When a dealer asked him the price, a salesman for 
office appliances recently closed a $1200 sale by saying: 

“IT do not hesitate to tell you frankly that the price of 
this device is in one way hardly a selling point. On the 
other hand it is my strongest selling point, because I 
represent the highest priced device in the world. Further- 
more, this product is well worth the price we ask for it. 
When you install these devices you are not buying so 
many dollars worth of machinerv—you are buying accu- 
racy, complete, reliable, and indisputable. If it is a ques- 
tion of how little you wish to pay rather than the question 
of accuracy and service, there are other similar devices.” 


SERVICE—Requested from postmaster 

Uses Maits to Apvertise Store's SERVICE. 
Good Hardware, Mar 1922, p. 14 (50 words, 
envelope, I p.) 


The Davis-Ross Hardware Company advertises its store 
service through a neat little triangular notice printed in 
the lower left-hand corner of the envelope. The notice 
reads: “Mr. Postmaster. Please give this man Service. 
He trades at Davis-Ross Co. and is used to it!” This 
has proved an effective piece of advertising for the com- 
pany. 


SIDE LINE—That the salesman can sell 
A PROFITABLE SIDE LINE. Marketing (Toronto), 
1 Apr 1922, p. 324 (100 words, 1 p.) 


One salesmanager encourages his men to carry at least 
one side line, and that is the trade journal that appeals 
directly to their customers. As a result, one salesman 
has sold 250 subscriptions to retail dealers, with a profit 
of $125 to himself. “I know that these 250 dealers are 
being kept regularly and reliably posted upon the true 
condition in our line,’ says the salesmanager. “Conse- 
quently, they are better merchantmen both as buyers and 
sellers, and are thus more easily approached by our sales- 
men. 


SPACE-BUYING DEPARTMENT—Organization of 

Is THERE A ForMULA FoR SPACE Buyine? By 
Floyd Y. Keeler. Printers’ Ink, 30 mg 1922, p. 73 
(3250 words, 5 pp.) 


The organization of a_space-buying or contract depart- 
ment is quite simple. The ideal chart of a department 
would be something like this: 


MANAGER 
ie 
Forward- Rate Space Pub. 
ing File - Buyer’s Data 
Section Section Section. 


_ Section 
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The Forwarding Section attends to all of the details 
involved in the forwarding of all plates, drawings and 
copy to publications and clients. The records of this 
section contain all the information concerning publication 
closing dates, publication sizes, rotation of color and other 
miscellaneous publication information. 

The Rate File Section is purely routine in character, 
and if properly organized at the start, furnishes accurate 
information. 

The ‘Space-buyer’s Section is of great importance be- 
cause it is here that carefully trained assistants of the 
manager do most of the interviewing of publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, 

The Publication Data Section is likely. to loom large 
in the eyes of the client, because its function is to advise 
specifically on the wiser and more productive purchase 
of advertising space. The Publication Data Section spends 
a great deal of time reading publications, analyzing all 
facts available, finding others and finally classifying each 
publication. This information, properly recorded, indexed 
and filed, is used in the selection: of mediums for adver- 
tisers, 


SPARE TIME—Making good use of 


Usep Spare Time to Get Tire Cuatn Pros- 
pects. Good Hardware, Mar 1922, p. 40 (275 
words, I p.) 


Spare time on dull days has seldom been put to better 
use than it was by an automobile accessories salesman in 
a ‘California hardware store. One rainy day she stood at 
a corner where traffic was heavy and jotted down the 
license numbers of passing cars which were not equipped 
with non-skid chains. Then he visited the local automo- 
bile club and got the names and addresses of the owners 
of these cars... His next step was to have some form 
letters sent to each person whose address was a local one. 
‘With each letter went a folder, showing the danger of 
neglecting such devices and the satisfaction they would 
give when fitted to tires. 


STORE METHODS—Development of (Book) 


THe RoMANCE oF A GREAT SToRE. By Edward 
Hungerford. Published by Robert M. McBride 
& Company, 1922 (xiii, 281 pp., 51%4 x 8% in, 
illustrations, $2.50) 


This book is an interesting and readable account of the 
growth and development of the great mercantile establish- 
ments as represented by R. H. Macy & Co., New York. 
The author presents the salient facts in the history of 
Macy’s department store from its obscure beginnings in 
the imagination of the New England sailor whose name 
it bears to the present day when jit has become one of 
the leading institutions of its kind in the country. He 
discusses in detail the operating methods of the organiza- 
tion; how merchandise is bought; the methods of retail- 
ing: the training of employees: the operation of. the 
delivery system; and the numberless practices ‘adopted to 
insure that the public will receive the maximum of service. 
A final section of the ‘hook discusses the plans which 
ihave been made for the development of the establishment. 


TRADE DISCOUNTS—Law as to 


Wuat Is THE LAW AS TO TRADE DISCOUNTS? 
Printers’ Ink, go Mar 1922, p. 17 (1750 words, 


2 pp.) 


If the rulings of the Federal Trade Commission in its 
case against the Mennen Company are finally sustained, 
it is clear that a wholesale revision of selling policies 
will be in order, and the practically universal custom of 
differentiating between “wholesaler” and “retailer” will be 
no more. Briefly stated, the ruling is this: That if a 
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manufacturer of branded goods of uniform quality gives 
any quantity discounts ‘at all, he must extend the same 
discount to all purchasers of the same quantity, no matter 
what the status of the purchaser may be. The manufacturer 
of soap, for example, must offer exactly the same set of 
discounts to all purchasers in quantity—large consumers, 
such as laundries and hotels, department stores, chain 
store retailers, co-operative or mutual buying clubs, and 
old-time jobbers or wholesalers. He can reftise to sell 
to any of those classes of trade, but if he sells to them at 
all, the price must be the same for a given quantity of 
goods, providing there is no difference in the quality. 


TRADE-MARKS—Foreign, in the U. S. 


ForEIGN TRADE-MARKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Chauncey P. Carter. Advertising and Selling, 
Mar 1922, p. 10 (1500 words, 2 pp.) c 


If an importer secures the exclusive agency for the sale 
of a French product in the United States, for instance, 
can a competitor secure the product from a middleman in 
England, and sell it here in the United States legally? 
That is what the courts have held as just in the case of 
Le Page’s glue, Hunyadi Janos water, Eternelle violin 
strings, and Java Rice powder. It seems that the best 
thing for an importer to do is to purchase the goods 
abroad and sell them under another trade-mark or name. 
Then any advertising he may do to popularize the product 
will not be wasted if a competitor seeks to sell the same 
product, for the importer controls all rights to the new 
trade-mark or name. In case of war, he may select 
another similar product and sell it under the same name. 


TY PES—Characteristics and tactics of 


Some Ties ror Buyers. The Shelby Booster 
(Published by the Shelby Salesbook Company, Shel- 
by, Ohio), Mar 1922, p. to (650 words, I p.) 


‘Here is a valuable compilation of human beings, their 
traits and the methods of approach to them: 


The overcautious. He is slow and doubts. He will 
_argue and reason. He is suspicious and steadfast. Do 
not hurry him. Use cold logic. Proposition not too in- 
viting. Gets his confidence. 


The clever man. He is well informed, not easily. in- 
fluenced, seeks profit, is firm and decided, cool and wary. 
Make your talk to him short and pointed. Reason with 
him. Lead, don’t drive him. Feature the profit to him 
in your proposition. Do not persist if he refuses. Don’t 
rush. Be firm. ; 


. The argumentative man. Intelligent. Talks well. Hard 
to convince. Deliberative. Will argue. To deal with 
him you must know your goods. Lead the line of thought. 
Don’t combat, but just suggest. Use logic. Apply argu- 
ment. 


Conceited man. He has the characteristics of knowing 
it all, of seldom reasoning, of strong likes and dislikes, 
of the desire for power, of an overbearing manner. Cater 
to this fellow’s whims. Employ suggestions. Be very 
cet aera Cater to his vanity. Don’t anger nor irritate 

im. 


The irritable man. He is discourteous. Seeks justifica- 
tion. Steadfast. Bluffer. Admires cleverness and knowl- 
edge. With him be calm and cool. Treat him courteously. 
Win his confidence. Be firm and aggressive. Use indirect 
methods and firmness. 


The flightv man. He agrees with you. He will not 
argue. He is a poor reasoner. He is easily led and in- 
fluenced. Of a sociable nature. Make him disagree. Get 
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him to refuse. Then begin. Use indirect suggestion. 


Know him in a social way. 


The aggressive type. He takes the reins in his own 
hands. Tries to conduct the interview in his own way. 
In dealing with him it is safe to assume that he is prob- 
ably bluffing, control the situation by making positive 
statements. 


The braggart. He desires praise and approval. The 
tactics to use with him are to listen patiently. Appear 
partially convinced. Be convinced and praise him. Take 
advantage of the relations which follows. 


The deceitful man. He is weak on conscientiousness. 
Weak on friendship and benevolence. He is strong on 
inquisitiveness and secretiveness. He is extremely selfish. 
He is an undesirable customer for it is impossible to put 
confidence in him. Stick strictly to your text with him. 
Make every point clear and unmistakable. Keep to the 
letter of the agreement. Let everything be thoroughly un- 
derstood. 


YOUNG FOLKS—Appealed to in ads 
Avs THat Sotp to Younc Fork. Women’s 
Wear, 5 Apr 1922, p. 19 (175 words, 1 p.) 


The direct sales appeal was harnessed to verse recently 
in two Franklin Simon (New York City) ads addressed 
to juveniles. In the first of these—note the play on 
words—‘Little cut-outs for little cut-ups’ were intro- 
duced to children from six to ten by four stanzas so 
phrased as to interest and to sell. These “little cut-outs” 
are pumps and the jingle told the “little cut-ups”’ and 
incidentally the “little cut-ups’” mothers all. the sales 
points about them. The ad man did not permit his fancy 
to run away with his selling sense. 

The other verse ad dealt with the Prom-Girl Fashion— 
again note the play on. words—“For teens and over, for 
twenties and under,” and the rhyme concerned itself with 
that magic “something” that they call the “Quelque Chose.” 
This verse, however, merely created atmosphere. A parallel 
column, was required to list the merchandise and the prices. 
‘Catching attention with his jingle, the ad man lost no time 
in taking out his wares and displaying them. 
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AGENT—Picking an 


How I Pickep AN ADVERTISING AGENT. By A 
National Sales Manager, Sales Management, Apr 


1922, p. 247 (1575 words, I p.) 


This sales manager felt that if advertising was going 
to help him, he would find an agency that could snuggle 
right up to his sales problem and build an advertisement 
that met these problems. And here are some of the things 
that he thought an advertising agent ought supply: 

a. The “outside viewpoint.” Any agent could do this 
to some extent. 

2. Copy and art. Here again every agent functioned 
with some degree of success. 

3. Knowledge of media. In my investigation I found 
that some agents did not play fair with their clients in 
recommending publications, as they were swayed by per- 
sonal friendships, large discounts and the like. 

4. Merchandising ideas, one of the agency’s most im- 
portant functions, to my mind, and one that depends on 
certain other things, mentioned below. 

5. Knowledge of trade conditions. 

6. Information as to who are the natural distributors, 
and how they should be reached. 

7, Information as to the capacity of the market to 
absorb my article. 

8. Assistance in showing and helping my salesmen to 
make the best use of the advertising. 

9. Ways and means of getting our retailers and job- 
bers enthused over the advertising. 


BUSINESS CARD—Advertising as 

How Bic Is Your Business Carp? Merchandis- 
ing Advertising (Published by the Merchandising 
and Sales Bureau of Successful Farming), Apr 
1922, p. 5 (400 words, I p.) 


A salesman tells a story that shows the value of the 
size of the business card. He had been content with the 
dignified slip’ of pasteboard with its beautiful ridged en- 
graving that he carried around in a leather case with tis- 
sue between each card. He said it seemed all right, until 
he struck up a conversation with a young fellow in the 
lobby of a hotel in Springfield. 

“T always try to switch every talk to my line as soon 
as it is fitting and it happened that presenting my card 
looked like the right way to open up and so it proved. 
The youngster took my card, glanced at it, and_ then, 
reaching into his inside breast pocket, he took out a folded 
paper. 

“‘Here’s my card,” he said, smilingly. 

“And what do you suppose it was? A page from a 
farm paper, about eight inches by twelve, neatly mounted 
on linen. On the back was his name, with his firm’s name 
and address. 


“The other side was the latest full-page advertisement 
of his firm’s goods. He didn’t have to explain anything. 
I saw the whole idea at a glance. All the prestige that 
AN ee gives he got as soon as a prospect saw his 
card, 

“T tell you that man knew how to use advertising. I 
may not use his idea just as he did—but believe me I'll 
find some way to use our advertising as my ‘business 


card!” 


CLERKS—Given opportunity to sell outside 

GivE Your CLERKS A CHANCE TO EARN SoME- 
THING Extra. The Inland Merchant, Apr 1922, 
p. 15 (225 words, I p.) 

Here’s how the manager of a store worked out a plan 
whereby his clerks were given an opportunity of making 
extra money. He listed all the big specials, deciding upon 
a certain allowance for each article open to the sales- 
people in addition to their regular salary. He then in- 
formed his help that they might, upon the slightest pre- 
text, call upon the prospect outside of business hours 
and secure a promise from the person interviewed to call 
at the store for a demonstration of the article. This 
promise was reported to the manager on a special printed 
blank and filed for follow-up thirty days ahead. If a 
customer kept her promise and the article was sold within 
ninety days, the premium was paid to the clerk. 


CONVENTION—Some stunts for 

Stunts For Your Next Convention. Sales 
Management, Apr 1922, p. 231 (1600 words, illus- 
tration, 2 pp.) 


A convention of salesmen without a special souvenir 
number of the weekly “Up and-at-’Em” would be a dull 
affair indeed. And the same is true with the souvenir 
issue of the house-organ prepared for the sales convention. 
It is something that the salesmen will keep and look back 
upon for years to come. It carries them back to the good 
times they had, the helpful talks they heard, and the razz- 
ing they got. It’s good stuff, and the few extra dollars 
spent in this direction come back a hundred. fold. 

The souvenir issue of the Todd Weekly Bulletin, for 
instance, gave a minute account, and many snapshots of 
a convention which never took place. Talk about your 
ice-less iceboxes and your cream-less cream—that is tame 
alongside of a conventionless convention. Why, they even 
had a picture of the big banquet—a real, honest to good- 
ness hotel feed that showed the folks back home what a 
good time was had by all. Some of the salesmen are still 
wondering how they got there. But this wasn’t so frivol- 
ous as it sounds, for a good deal of the issue was given 
over to the speeches of the various men who never spoke, 
but who wrote their speeches just the same. 

Another good stunt that will always get a laugh out of 
the men, and help to put “pep” into the house organ, is 
to have an advertising section. The ads of course will 
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be worded so as to harp upon one particular trait or 
mannerism of the salesmen. One enterprising editor 
nearly caused a riot in a convention by circulating a copy 
of the house organ in which appeared numerous “secret” 
photographs, showing how different salesmen had spent the 
previous evening. The editor of. “The Hercules Mixer” 
wanted something different. for a front cover design for 
his big convention number. He had a composite photo- 
graph made from the heads in the big group photograph 
which had been taken when the meeting opened. Each 
face was “shot” one on top of the other, on the same 
plate. The result was a composite Hercules branch man- 
ager, and he surely was a strange looking bird! 


CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING—Of savings banks 

Co-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING Pays. Savings Bank 
Journal, Mar 1922, p. 18 (1100 words, illustration, 
2 pp-) 

The simplest form of co-operative advertising is 
the agreement between a group of banks to finance 
a certain amount of space, as has been done ‘on special 
occasions, such as (Christmas. The banks at Albany, N. Y., 
for example, got together just before Christmas and pub- 
lished a series of advertisements. A typical page in’ this 
campaign had the bold headline “Twenty Million Savers 
by 1930,” carrying out the slogan of the national campaign. 
This advertisement next presented the thought of giving 
accounts for Christmas gifts. Below appeared the line, 
“Do not expect your ship to come in, if you do not start 
one out.” The savings banker should consider co-opera- 
tive advertising and ask himself whether he believes it a 
desirable thing to merge the personality of his bank with 
one or more savings institutions. It would seem that the 
bank that uses. a fair allotment of space on its own ac- 
count could well afford to.co-operate with others in a 
general way. 


COUNTER DISPLAY—Stimulates turnover 

STIMULATING TURNOVER WITH COUNTER Dis- 
PLAY CABINETS. By E: B. Weiss. | Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, Apr 1922, p. 44 (1575 words, illustra- 
tions, 2 pp.) 


Counter display cabinets are smoothing the sales paths 
of products ranging from spark plugs to hair nets. Manu- 
facturing concerns are finding these counter fixtures help- 
ful in solving such problems as getting retailers to stock 
a fairly representative assortment of the line, preventing 
holes in retail inventories, speeding up turnover, keeping 
the merchandise in good condition, maintaining orderly 
stock rotation so that stale goods will be reduced to a 
minimum, securing better display, tying up with adver- 
tising, and so on, almost without limit. 

The assortment idea in counter display is used to a 
great extent by the West Electric Hair Curler Company 
of Philadelphia. This company is anxious to have each 
of its dealers stock all three of the West advertised lines. 
Women who usually buy one are likely to buy the others. 
For that reason the company makes in its advertising a 
special assortment of the three articles, which are hair 
nets, shampoo and curler. The total cost is twenty-four 
dollars. With it goes a revolving, white-enameled cabinet. 
All three members of the family are stored in the one 
cabinet. Naturally that makes it so much easier for the 
dealer to get at them without waste motion. Again it serves 
as a constant reminder to the dealer that asking if any 
shampoo or hair curlers are needed would be entirely in 
order when a woman asks for hair nets. ‘Or if the dealer 
remains tongue-tied, the lithographed cabinet may incite 
the customer to make an additional purchase. The revolv- 
ing feature permits the merchant to wait on his customer, 
no matter whether he is behind the counter or in front 
of it. He simply turns the cabinet so that the sliding 
doors face him and the goods are readily accessible. 


DEALERS—Work in manufacturer’s shop for training 


Rumety Dearers Work 1nSHops’ To LEARN 
How To Setxt Tractors. By G. A. Nichols. Print- 
ers’ Ink Monthly, Apr 1922, p. 33 (1500 words, 
illustration, 2 pp.) 


Analysis of the selling figures of the Advance-Rumely 
Threasher Co., of La Porte, Ind., showed that 37 per cent 
of the retail implement men sold just about twice as much 
as did the remaining 63 per cent. And the reason can 
be traced to the establishment of a tractor school, which 
the 37 per cent attended. The dealers worked right in 
the shops under the guidance of expert instructors, getting 
their hands and clothes greasy in taking tractors apart 
and putting them together again, etc. The ‘school ses-. 
sions last a week. All expenses of the “students” are 


paid, including railroad fares and hotel bills. 


When the instruction is decentralized. the school is 
taken to the dealers. A session is planned, say, for Aber- 
deen, S. D., for a certain week, and for Fargo for the 
following week. One outfit is set up in Aberdeen and_ the 
crew of instructors and experts takes charge. While 
this school is in session, a duplicate outfit is being set up 
at Fargo. The teaching staff moves on there the follow- 
ing week and outfit number one is removed from Aberdeen 
to some other town. 


SEE DISPLAY—FIGURES, THAT ARE NOVEL 


‘Monday is usually devoted to registration, assignment 
of rooms and getting together. Tuesday the school opens 
with a lecture on the principles of the gas engine, valves 


and valve timing and advantages of the present. construc- 


tion. The afternoon is devoted to taking down and as- 
sembling the main parts of the motor, etc. On Wednes- 
day there is a lecture on fuels and carburation, followed 
by dismantling and putting together of other parts. Thurs- 
day is taken up with locating of troubles and with lectures 
and demonstrations in transmission. On Friday comes a 
study of frames, front and rear axles, steering geers and 
lubricators. At some time during the week, every dealer 
must learn to drive a tractor in all sorts of conditions. 
A couple of: evenings during the week are devoted to en- 
tertainment and the others to lectures on the proper 
methods of selling and advertising. 
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DISPLAY—Figures, that are novel 

UNIQUE DispLay Figures. Dry Goods’ Econ- 
omist, 8 Apr 1922, p. 61 (200 words, illustration 
reproduced on preceding page, I p.) 

A rather unusual and unique display form has been 
patented by Hadley Waters, display manager {or Avedon, 
women’s specialty shop on #ifth Avenue, New York City. 
The illustration ‘gives an idea of the effect that can be 
produced with the figures. The figure itself is merely a 
three-ply veneer wood cut-out, mounted on a wooden 
pedestal. A’ variety of face and hair impressions are ob- 
tained by painting them on ‘by hand as desired. The arms 
are removable. The figures can be adjusted as to height. 


ETHICS—In the advertising agency 

-A QUESTION OF ADVERTISING AGENCY ETHICS. 
By William ‘VY. Mullally, Chairman, [Financial Ad» 
vertising Practices Committee, American Associ- 
ation of Advertising Agencies. Printers Ink, 6 Apr 
1922, p. 10 (975 words, 2 pp.) 


What is the responsibility of the agent to the publication 
in respect to the character of business that the agent oifers? 
At present it is confined’ to financial responsibility—that 
of the more important responsibility of protecting the 
public's interest? It seems feasibie that the agency should 
bear the onus of fraudulent advertisements. Let the news- 
papers carry a standing statement on its financial pages 
to this effect: 


The advertising on this page has been strictly 
censored for the protection of our readers. ' How- 
ever, the publishers will appreciate an immediate 
notification of the Financiat Department when a 
reader feels that he has been injured by any mis- 
leading statement. We pledge a full and impartial 
investigation of any such complaint. 


Should the publication receive a complaint relative to 
an advertisement, it would call upon the advertising agency 
that placed the business—not upon the advertiser. The 
agent would be cited to appear within twenty-four hours 
before the publication’s own officials, to explain or disprove 
the charge. Should the charges be proved, the offending 
advertiser would be excluded from the publication’s col- 
umns permanently. In that case, the agency would face 
the necessity of clearing itself of the assumpt:.on of guilty 
knowledge—of aiding in an attempt to injure the good 
name of the publication and of advertising in general. 
Uniess the agent can prove his innocence to the satisfaction 
of the newspaper, he would stand suspended of recogni- 
tion and commission for three months. The third repetition 
of the offence should entail a permanent loss of recogni- 
tien and commissions. 

Such punitive power should rest with the publications 
that are striving to maintain their prestige and good faith 
with the public. If concerted action is not possible among 
the publications, those that adopted’ the plan could secure 
a pledge from reputable agencies that they would submit 
themselves to it. 


LETTERS—From manager to his men 

A. SALES; MANAGgER’s. Letters, to His, Men. By, 
A New York Sales Manager. Printers’ Ink, 6 Apr 
1922, ‘p. 33 (1700 words, letters, two reproduced 
herewith, 3 pp.) 


Here are some examples of the kind of letters that a 
manager sends out to his men in the field: 


Dear Jack: 
’Put it right there! 
If your knuckles are cracked it’s your own sweet 


fault, because no ordinary handshake could express 
the way I feel. 
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When your order for the Phelch outfit hit my 
desk I kissed it. 

Boy, you have put across a sale that Frank and 
Eddie and I couldn't land—and, believe me, we tried 
pyenytung not a felony according to the laws of 
owa. 


‘Congratulations, Tom. 


Dear Frank: 


Right out of the clear, blue sky there. comes to 
you—not a thunderbolt, but an amazing Franklin 
coupé. Honest, your car order enclosed proves it. 
Go ahead and pinch yourself. 

No more of these war-time waits in deserted 
small-town stations; no more rickety hotel busses. 
Think of it! 

You are getting this car for three reasons. The 
first is that you deserve comfort while you sell. 
The second is that you'll appreciate it and make 
it a good investment. The third is that you're a 
salesman, and how good a salesman is shown by the 
car weve given you. 

You'll find the automobile record forms easy to 
fill out—they’re copied faithfully from the best 
forms a country-wide search could find. The col- 
umns of record for personal use tell the whole story. 
You're one of use, and not a beggar. Use the car 
with your wife on Sundays, or any time you are 
free, if you feel like a spin. Record the mileage 
and charge yourself the modest amount per mile 
indicated. 


SCHLOSS BROTHERS COMPANY 
OUTFITTERS FOR MEN AND BOYS 
STATE LIFE BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Dear Mr. Smith; 
DO YOU know that we have your exact 


SHIRT size on file here--your 


COLLAR size, sleeve-length, 


AND YOUR preference in 
PATTERN? 'Tis a fact! 
FOR THAT reason I 
AU SURD you will 
FIND many to 

YOUR Liking 

IN THE new 

SPRING 

LINgSt 

COuB 

Nowr 


SEE LETTERS—SIGNED WITH A PHOTOGRAPH 


I'd give a hundred gallons of gas to watch your 
face as you read this, You can be glad as you wish, 
for you six Class A men all get Franklins. You 
boys deserve this thought for your comfort. 

Now wire your wife—no, telephone her—and put 
against the item, “Mr. M. will OK.” 
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LETTERS—Signed with a photograph 

Tuese Sates Letrers ARE SIGNED WITH A 
ProtocrapH. Retail Ledger, 5 Apr 1922, p. 7 (200 
words, letter reproduced on preceding page, I p.) 


Photographs in place of a signature in their regular 
sales letters are pulling big for the Schloss Brothers 
Company, clothiers of Indianapolis, Ind. Every time a 
new line comes into stock, the regular customers receive 
a neatly typewritten letter, like the sample shown here. 
Instead of the usual “John Henry” at the close of the 
missive, there appears the photograph of the clerk who 
waited on the customer previously, or of the head clerk 
of the department in which the article being pushed is 
located. The photograph is autographed across the bot- 
tom. The photos, which are about the pass-port size, 
are especially well taken, clear cut, well engraved and 
printed and always smiling. E 
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There has been raised the objection to the memorizing 
selling talk that the probability of the buyer interposing a 
question or an observation, requiring a departure from the 
remarks which the salesman .has prepared will take the 
interviewer off his guard. This objection is less weighty 
than at first thought it appears to be. If the I’nes of a 
play are skilfully written, the speeches of the various char- 
acters have a natural sequence which preserves a proper 
unity of thought and carries the action forward in a_ way 
to keep the interest of the audience from flagging. There 
may be comedy relief and other digressions from the main 
plot of the play, but if it is a good play, the theme is never 
obscured in the mind of the audience. Likewise, statements 
made by a salesman should be of such a nature and pre- 
sented in such a manner that the responses or questions of 


the buyer, unless wilfully interposed for that purpose, are. 


not likely to destroy the symmetry of the salesman’s argu- 
ments. 


PRIVATE BRAND COFFEE ADVERTISING IN 1921 
Report from 77 Advertisers 
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MEMORIZING—In salesmanship 


Can SALESMANSHIP Be’ TaucHtT?’*By William 
Maxwell. Administration, Apr 1922, p. 9 (4200 
words, 7 pp.) 


The faculty of memorizing quickly is one that salesmen 
should cultivate. Knowledge has its beginning in those 
things that stick in the mind. The ability to memorize 
magnetizes the mind. Once the right method of mem- 
orizing has been developed, the habit of committing to 
memory, without conscious effort, of those important points 
read or heard, will be acquired. These will remain in the 
recollection as quire-posts to the true significance of the 
ideas which the author or speaker desired to express. 

The most practical way for salesmen to memorize, it 
has been found, is for to read the material, without any 
particular effort to commit it to memory, until the word- 
ing of certain sentences, or phrases, fastens upon their 
memories. [Such passages are usually the best parts of the 
material and serve as cues in memorizing the remainder. 
Also, they usually mark where emphasis should be placed 
—or. pauses or gestures introduced. 

If the subject matter is, within the comprehension of a 
man and of interest to him, experience shows that even if 
he is of limited education he will memorize more quickly 
than is generally the case with a well-educated man. 
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NEWSPAPERS—Media of coffee roasters and grocers 

NEWSPAPERS FAVORITE ADVERTISING MEDIA OF 
CorreE ROASTERS AND GROcERS. Editor & Pub- 
lisher, 8 Apr 1922, p. 12 (225 words, chart repro- 
duced above, I p.) 


Newspapers were the most favored media in answers 
of 77 wholesale grocers and coffee roasters to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the Point Coffee Publicity Committee 
of the United States, New York, details of which are 
depicted upon the chart shown. The graph shows that 
64 out of 77 used newspapers, 56 demonstrating, sampl.ng, 
canvassing, etc., 50 window and store displays, 37 bock- 
lets and circulars, 23 package inserts, 25 posters, 16 metal 
signs, 15 car cards, 12 calendars, 10 blotters, 10 magazines 
and four motion pictures. One of the three or four largest 
roasters in the country, with branches in Chicago and the 
East, divided his proportion as follows: Newspapers, 60 
per cent; magazines, 10 per cent; window displays, 10; 
booklets and circulars, 10 per cent; calendars, 2 per cent; 
semi-novelties, 2 per cent; posters, blotters, theatre pro- 
grams, package inserts, metal signs and other advertising, 
each, one per cent. 


/tp 
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ORDERS—Big, getting 


SELLING THE BiG Corporation. By Eugene 
Whitmore. Sales Management, Apr 1922, p. 229 
(3375 words, 2 pp.) 


Lessons learned from an_ investigation of the plans 
used by big salesmen to close big orders may be summed 
up as follows; , 

I, Get the facts about the prospect’s cwn_ business. 
Do not depend upon general statements. 2. Be sure 
that every one who has any bearing on .the purchase 
is sold. In large organizations there are always sev- 
eral men who can block a sale, but who cannot actually 
place the order. Be sure they are all on your side. 
3. Submit a proposition in writing if you cannot talk 
directly to the man who has final authority to place 
the order. Do not depend on a third party to fight 
for your proposition. Place all the facts in writing, 
particularly those with reference to his own business. 
4. Don’t go off “half-cocked.” Don’t depend too much 
on the reputation of your company, the quality of your 
line, or what it has accomplished for some one else. 
Find out what it will do for your prospect and show 
him what you can accomplish for him in terms oi 
dollars and cents made or saved. : 


PACKAGE—Relation of, to marketing 


PacKAGING IN Its RELATION TO MARKETING. 
By George W. Gair, President of the Robert Gair 
Company, New York City. Administration, Apr 
1922, p. 437 (4200 words, 7 pp.) 


The package finds its way into every American home. 
Its merchandising importance should be fully appreciated, 
its service as a container utilized to its full sales possibil- 
ites. Packaging problems are universal problems. They 
concern both the business of the manufacturer and the 
comfort of the consumer. If they are not solved at the 
source they militate against the sale of the product. A 
man may have the finest article of its kind on. the market, 
it may be backed by an enthusiastic sales force and a fine 
advertising campaign, but all his efforts are wasted unless 
consumer demand pulls the product over the counter. Two 
products of equal merit which are sold side by side, yet 
presented differently, will not average up alike in sales 


-volume. The package must carry its message of superiority 


so plainly on its face that it attracts even the casual eye. 
The carton, therefore, should always be planned with cer- 
tain very definite points in view. It must be a consistent 
container for the article or product to be advertised. It 
must do itself justice in its proportions, for honest packag- 
ing is always reflected in ultimate sales. It must possess 
suitability to the product in both color and design, and it 
must have sufficient permanent artistic merit to carry the 
iprestige of that product through future years. This means 
the elimination of any feature which would be apt to go 
out of style or suggest an earlier period, such as pictures, 
signatures, and other marks of personal identification. 

Take, for example, the packaging of a new soap-powder, 
which has, as yet, no market value. Here we are catering 
entirely to the preferences of women. First of all, the 
package should be of the simplest and most economical 
construction consistent with a neat appearance. Next, the 
carton must be practical as to color. Before a choice of 
colored ink is made, chemical tests must be made to dis- 
cover what reactions, if any, will be produced by the con- 
tents of the package on the coloring of the ink. In the 
case of the soap-powder the color must not only remain 
unchanged by the action of the powder, but the general 
coloring must be such that it will not soil easily in the 
kitchen. Finally, it must be of such a size and shape that 
it can be handled with one hand and will not take up too 
much room, 
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PHONOGRAPHS—Sold from coal hole 

SELLS PHONOGRAPHS FROM A Coat Hote. Retail 
Ledger, 5 Apr 1922, p. I (300 words, I p.) 

The Brunswick Shop in Indianapolis, Ind., thought 
that the idea of letting passers-by hear the strains of 
phonograph records through a door or window was 
too ancient a stunt, so a new experiment was tried, 
and tried successfully. Those who went past the store 
window saw the machine pressed against the glass, 
heard sounds, but could not tell from whence they came. 
It was finally traced to one of those circular coal holes 
in the sidewalk in front of the store. Holes had been 
bored in the manhole cover, and a phonograph p-aced 
underneath. The plan draws and holds the crowds, for 
many of them do not ever seem to find out where the 
melody comes from. ‘But they stand around and look, 
and that’s what brings business to the shop. 


POSTCARDS—Bring personal tie-up 
Dortnc Tomorrow’s SELLING ON TopAy’s WASTE 
Time. By Robert R. Updegraff. Printers’ Ink, 


6 Apr 1922, p. 3 (3675 words, 5 pp.) 

A square-jawed, successful looking traveling salesman 
was seated on a baggage truck on the station platform 
at Kingston, N. Y., addressing postal cards. Presently 
he looked up and spied the eauthor watching him. 

“Keeping in touch with the family?” the author asked, 
being thus fairly caught. 

“No; doing tomorrow’s selling,” he replied with a 
friendly smile. 

“Tomorrow’s selling?” 

“Yes—tomorrow’s—and also next month’s and next 
year’s.” 

“With souvenir postals?” 

“Yep. Just a little stunt of mine for using my waiting 
time between trains.” 

“I’m interested. Tell me more about it.” 

He did. “For instance,’ he was explaining a few 
minutes later, “here’s a postal I’m sending to one of my 
customers in Albany.” The picture showed the Old Senate 
House, Kingston. And the man had written on the address 
side these words: “Be in to see you Thursday. Remind me 
to tell you about the window display in Connelly’s drug 
store there. Mac.” 

And here’s another one ready to go to a druggist in 
Poughkeepsie: “Westlake has a new name for a Hot Fudge 
Sundae. ‘He calls it Flapper Fudge Smother. It’s vanilla 
ice cream, dash of chopped nuts, smothered with hot fudge, 
cherry on top. Try it at your fountain. Mac.” 

There were several more postals, each with some brief 
message, either telling some nearby dealer he was coming 
or tipping off a druggist in a distant part of his territory 
to some novel window or sale stunt he had run across. 

“Makes it easier to sell °em when I see ’em next, whether 
it’s tomorrow or next December,” he confided. “The picture 
cards sort of make it seem less commercial, if you get 
what I mean. Give dealers a friendly feeling toward me 
and my line, and sometimes a postal arrives just in time 
to save an order for me. I’ve been doing it for some time 
now. Takes only a few minutes a day while I’m waiting.” 

The article cites other examples of time-saving among 
salesmen, 

PROSPECT—Desirable, selling to 

FRIENDLY AND GroucHy Prospects. Merchan- 
dising Advertising (Published by the Merchandis- 
ing and Sales Bureau of Successful Farming), Apr 
1922, p. 2 (475 words, I p.) | 

A certain resourceful salesman was not satisfied with a 
house in his territory. He felt he needed outside advice 
from an outside viewpoint. He asked an experienced 


salesman with a well-developed power of observation to 
make a call with him. The firm was a very desirable 
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prospect, but he refused to stock this salesman’s goods. 
The manager was friendly to the salesman. He raised no 
objections to the line. He spoke of future poss‘bilities. 
But it was plain that he must reduce his inventory before 
he added to his stock. He had been telling the salesman 
the same things for six months. 

The salesman’s friend said, “The trouble with that dealer 
is that he doesn’t consider your kind of merchandise of 
very much importance, whether it is your brand or the 
other fellow’s. lI£ I were you I’d work out a plan that 
would help him get rid of this merchandise on hand at a 
profit. I would show him that these selling ideas came 
from my house and were a part of our selling plan. Make 
him understand that the advertising of your house points 
out and demonstrates to the consumer the value of your 
kind of merchandise as well as of your particular brand.” 

The plan worked. That dealer is making money on our 
friend’s line now. Of course he is pushing it. Of course 
he is a good customer. if 


QUESTIONNAIRE—Dealers’ opinion from 

How an Otp-Timer Does It. Merchandising 
Advertising (Published by the Merchandising and 
Sales. Bureau of Successful Farming), Apr 1922, 
p- 7 (500 words, I p.) 

Not. every salesman can spend half a day with some 
good dealer each week, but there are other ways of getting 
results. Bearing in mind that the dealer’s knowledge otf 
his customer’s habits is of first importance, why not tackle 
the problems so that your house mails to each dealer in 
your territory, about five days in advance of your depar- 
ture, a questionnaire accompanied by a letter request.ng 
that he complete the questionnaire so you can pick it up 
when you call on him? It would help matters if the house 
said in its letter: “We want your advice to the end that 
our advertising be made more productive of sales to farmers 
in your store. You know your customers, their habits and 
preferences. We would appreciate your filling in answers 
on enclosed questionnaire so we can give you the kind of 
advertising best adapted to your trade.” 

The questionnaire should contain such queries as: “Are 
they influenced in the improvement of their farms and the 
increase in farm home comforts and conveniences by the 
editorial matter in farm papers?” “Are they influenced 
in their choice of brands of paints or atitos or cameras or 
machinery or clothing by the advertising that appears in 
farm papers for which they subscribe? Simi’ar questions 
should cover. other advertising mediums and other classes 
of their trade. The collection of these questionnaires will 
pave the way to a better idea of conditions in the various 
territories. 


SALESMEN—Impress who speak with authority 

Insipe Sturr. | United States, Paper. Maker, 
t Apr 1922, p. 36 (1600 words, 2) pp.) 

“Lost a nice order again to that fellow Smith,” remarked 
a young salesman who-had reason to consider himself as a 
fair to middling sort of a paper man. “You know, he’s 
sales representative of the Blank mills, and he’s continually 
running up there on one excuse or another; and so when 
he begins to spring this inside stuff of his on buyers, they 
fall for it like a thousand of brick. He can talk materials 
and operating methods to them so that they think he makes 
the paper himself; and while I. don’t see exactly what that 
has to do with it, it certainly delivers the orders.” 

This oration, which was in the nature of an alibi for 
failing to land a rather desirable order for railroad manila, 
was delivered to the partner in charge of sales, who knew 
iust how to size up the situation, He admitted at once 
that the mill representative had a decided advantage, but 
he did not propose to have his promising young star spoiled 
by the thought of running up against what seemed t> be 
unbeatable competition, 

“There's a lot in what you say,” he answered, accordingly. 
“Tt brings up an idea I have had in mind for some time, 


” 
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and J don’t know of any better time than right now to put 
it into effect. What's the matter with your visiting the 
two mills which furnish most of our stuff and getting an 
idea or two yourself about the sort of paper we sell? 
Things are a little quiet, and we'll pay expenses and credit 
you with your drawing account just the same. I think it 
would be a good thing for the house and a good thing for 
you. What do you say? 

He said “yes” and embarked for the mills. He met the 
superintendents, and they, in turn, after giving him a sort 
of general outline of things, followed by a leisurely trip 
or two through the mills, turned him over to the foreman 
in charge of the several operations. And he learned a 
considerable lot about the fine art of paper making, Mak- 
ing use of this knowledge, it was not surprising that he 


went forth as to war, and was able to impress the buyers 


just as forcibly as his competitor had been able to. 


SALESMEN—New, pay for samples 

A Review of Our Crepit System.’ By A.C. 
Fuller, President of The Fuller Brush Company, 
Hartford, Conn» The Fuller Bristier (Published 
by The Fuller Company), Apr 1922, p. 1 (goo 
words, 2 pp.) 


New representatives of the Fuller Brush Company are 
charged cash for the sample outfit and are required to 
deposit $100.00 with the company, this amount to be sub- 
tracted from their first earned bonus. On this $100.00 the 
company pays 6 per cent interest, payable semi-annually. 
The belief in asking the men to pay for the sampling outfit 
is that he thereby shows his good faith in taking up the 
work and merits his assignment to a territory. If the 
representative cannot deposit $100.00 in cash, the liberal 
bonuses paid by the company make it comparatively easy 
for him to make this deposit, as this money does not come 
out of his regular commissions, but from the bonus paid. 
In this way, a salesman is able to save at least this $100.00 
within the first few months of his work with the company, 
and in addition he draws a larger interest than if the money 
were deposited in a savings bank. The $100.00 plus the 
accumulated interest, is of course paid to him or allowed 
against what he owes the company if he discontinues his 
services with the company. 


SALESMEN—tTrust, qualifications for 
A ScHoor ror Trust SALESMEN. By Gilbert T. 


Stephenson, Vice-President of the Wachovia Bank’ 


and Trust Company of Winston-Salem, N. C.. Trust 
Companies, Mar 1922, p. 277 (750 words, 2 pp.) 
Real trust salesmen are rare, because they, must possess 
a rare combination of qualities. Above all, the trust sales- 
man must be a man of sincere human feeling, for he must 
discuss with prospects personal and domestic problems. that 
people ordinarily discuss only with their spiritual advisers. 
In the second place, he must be a good business man in 
the sense of understanding business methods and principles, 


‘for he must discuss with the prospect the management of 


various kinds of businesses and the administration of all 
kinds of estates. Thirdly, he must know law, for he must 
discuss with the prospect, not the technical points arising 
in the preparation of the will or trust agreement (for that 
is the function of a lawyer), but the practical results of 
bequests and devises and trusts of certain kinds. 


SALES METHOD —Factor in good-will 

Mertiop or Sacer, A Factor tN Goop-WiLt. 
Sales Management, Apt 1922, p..248 (150 words, 
IT p.) 

Here was the query that was put forth: 


Detroit, Mich.—Probably you can inform us whether, in 
disposing of cases involving trade-marks and good-will, the 
judges in the U. S. courts are likely to take into considera- 


] 
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tion the methods of sale or means of marketing competi- 
tive products? H.& §S. 
And here is the interpretat'on thereto: 


The question is rather a broad one, but broadly answered 
the reply is that methods of sale may weigh in an app. aisal 
of this kind. This was attested not so long ago in the 
contest between Eli Lilly & Co. v. Wm. R. Warner & Uo, 
involving the use of the trade name ‘‘Coco-Quinine.” In 
this case the complainant made a preparation that through 
salesmen was submitted to physicians who thus came to 
prescribe it. Then came the defendant, employing a dif- 
ferent method of sale for a similar product but offering it 
at a lower price, with the result that pharmacists were 
induced to buy it and use it in lieu of the older product in 
filling prescriptions. The Court in its opinion analyzed 
minutely the practices of the rival salesmen and held their 
superiors responsible where their manoeuvres resulted in 
substitution. 
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can make a profit from the goods that are offered. There- 
fore, the best salesman is very often the one who offers 
his goods by arguments that show the dealers’ side of the 
question—such arguments as how much the dealer can make 
by handling his line, the rapid turnover, the steady demand 
for them, the selling value of the striking label that attracts 
attention, and similar points. 

The dealer buys because he becomes convinced that this 
new line will sell better, or in addition to his other lines, 
or for some like reason, and because he feels that he can 
thereby add to his profits, 

In addition to that appeal that your product has as to 
quality or price, it is of the greatest importance to 
feature methods or plans whereby the dealer can moeke 
money by buying your goods. It is good salesmanship to 
appeal in this way to the perfectly natural, selfish, view- 
point of the dealer, which is: “What will these goods 
accomplish for my benefit?” 
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SELFISHN NESS—Impulse for buying 
SELFISHNESS, THE Buy1ING ImMpuLsE. Merchan- 
dising Advertising (Published by the Merchandis- 
ing and Sales Bureau of Successful Farming), Apr 
| 1922, p. 8 (400 words, ‘I p.) 


It is really selfishness, nothing else, that makes the dealer 
buy from the salesman. The dealer is very little interested 
in helping along the salesman, except that he—the dealer— 


In selling, do not forget, therefore, that half your argu- 
ment should be devoted to the dealer’s side of the question, 
and his very obvious interest in what benefic‘al results will 
come to him from stocking your line. 

SELLING—Ten, commandments of 

TEN COMMANDMENTS OF SELLING. By Charles 
F, Abbott. Printers Ink, 6 Apr 1922, p. 119 (2000 
words, 2 pp.) 


. 
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Here are ten commandments of successful selling: 


I. Opportunity. A sale is an opportunity for both buyer 
and seller to make money. 


2. Profit. This is the buyer’s first and biggest interest, 
profit through resale or profit from use. 


3. Quality. The product must have something distinc- 
tive and better about it to entitle it to consideration. 


4. Service. Intelligent service rendered customers, or 
performance, or whatever the article will do or however 
it will serve the man who uses it. 


5. Prestige. Whatever of good-will has been earned 
by the product and made a part of public opinion by ad- 
vertising. 

6. Reputation. The company’s fair name and the good 
report of the men behind it. In a word,. confidence. 


7. Personality. The salesman’s personal! persuasiveness 
or power over the buyer. 


8. Acquaintance. Thrown into the balance for good 
measure. Few sales are made better merely because buyer 
and seller are well known to each other. 


9. Influence. An outsider’s good word, a testimonial 
letter or a spoken word of endorsement. 


10. Price. A necessary concomitant of every sale. Last 
in place in a well-prepared interview. 


SPECIALS—Announced by alarm clocks 
ALARM CLocks ANNOUNCE SALES. Retail Ledger, 
5 Apr 1922, p. 2 (500 words, I ;.) 


A stunt that might be spoken of as “ringing true” is 
that used by the J. S. Williams & Son furniture store in 
Shenandoah, Pa. One hundred alarm clocks were taken 
from stock and placed in various parts of the store. Each 
was set at a certain hour of the day, ranging from the 
opening hour to the closing time. Every hour in some part 
of the store one of the alarms would ring, and whoever 
happened to be nearest the clock when it went off claimed 
it. The idea was used to get people interested in a pre- 
spring sale and kept a steady stream of customers in the 
store all day long. Incidentally, aside from the actual 
sales recorded, the store was enabled to procure some valu- 
able additions to its mailing list. 


TYPOGRAPHIC GAUGE—How to use 

AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE VARIATIONS IN THE 
MEASUREMENTS OF TyPE Faces. By A. Raymond 
Hopper. The Printing Art, Mar 1922, p. 39 (1600 
words, illustrations reproduced on preceding page 
reduced to one-half, 3 pp.) 


After diligent and painstaking work, the author has de- 
vised a plan for determining the measure and the type 
that will set typewritten matter line for line, or the num- 
ber of lines a manuscript will run when set in type. In 
use, the two scales, figures I and 2, are backed one against 
the other, so that the lower edge of figure 1 and the top 
of figure 2 will come together. Figure 1 shows all of the 
sizes that will set closer than elite typewriter type; figure 
2, all of those larger. It is interesting to note that all 
of the twelve-points and some of the fourteen-points are 
on the first scale, t.¢., smaller than typewriter. The 
vertical lines, representing picas, are merely for conven ence 
in reading the answers. 

Starting with a typewritten manuscript, the first move 
is to count, or measure, the characters. Laying the type- 
writer scale at the bottom of figure 1, so that the left end 
rests over the left of the typewritten line, read off over 
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the right end of the line the number of characters. If 
extreme acouracy is not essential, measure an average line 
and multiply the answer by the number of lines, This 
will give the approximate total of the characters in the 
manuscript. And this will be accomplished with far greater 
speed, and will furnish a far more accurate bas‘s for cal- 
culation, than the counting of words. Should a closer 
reading be required, measure each line and add up the 
total for each paragraph separately. ice this is quicker 
than counting words. 

Manuscripts that are typed on a “pica” machine can be 
measured by the heavy horizontal line shown in figure 2. 
A quicker way, however, would be to measure the lines 
with an engineér’s scale, on which inches are divided into 
tenths, or to use the elite scale on the edge of the gauge 
and multiply the answer by five-sixths, 

Having ascertained the total number of characters in 
the copy, there are several ways to use the information, 
depending on what is known and what is wished to find 
out. Many uses of the gauge will present themselves in 
actual practice. 


WINDOW—Attention value in 
An ATTENTION GETTING WINDOow. The Inland 
Merchant, Apr 1922, p. 15 (200 words, 1 p.) 


J. W. Laughlin, proprietor of the University Electrical 
Shop, Des Moines, Ia., decided that he wanted to sell more 
Mazda lamps. ‘He arranged a disp!ay of lamps on stands 
and shelvings, but he cleared the floor of the window and 
covered it with sand. Then he placed five small live 
turtles on the floor. On the back of each turtle he had 
painted one letter from the word Mazda. A neat card 
announced that a prize would be awarded to the first 
person coming into the store and reporting that the turtles 
had worked themselves into the proper position spelling 
out the word Mazda correctly. The display, allowing 
plenty of space for the little crawlers to manoeuvre in, 
kept the crowd in front of the windows; and brought many 
inside too, to buy lamps. Only twice during the week did 
opportunity present itself for a claiming of the prize. 


PRENTICE-HALL BUSINESS DIGEST 
Consists of Six Independent Services: 


I Executive Management 

II Accounting and Office Management 
Ill Advertising and Sales Promotion 
IV Banking and Finance 
V Credits and Collections 
VI Foreign Trade 


In addition to the weekly issues of one or more 
of the above services, each subscriber is entitled to 
share the services of the staff placed at his disposal. 

He has the right to borrow any of the books 
we digest for a period of ten days without charge; 
to purchase these books at a discount of Io per 
cent post-paid; to purchase magazine issues con- 
taining important articles at publishers’ prices; to 
ask us to compile for him, information already in 
print on any particular subject in which he is inter- 
ested; and finally, to order at cost original researches 
which require that men be sent into the field or 
which entail considerable overhead expense in the 
form of correspondence, postage, preparation of 
questionnaires and a large amount of typing. 


Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent on 10 days approval 
and sold at 10% discount. 
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BUSINESS CARD—Made more receptive 

AN INTERESTING BUSINESS CARD. System, May 1922, 
p. 504 (100 words, I p.) 

If something is rubber-stamped across the face 
of the business card that your caller hands you, the 
chances are that you will read it. An insurance 
agent sends in to his prospect a card that has stamped 
upon it; “I have written $427,000 worth of insur- 
ance in and around Brownville.”” He carries a 
changeable rubber-stamp outfit and uses the name of 
the town where he is working. Every day this in- 
surance man brings his record for that community 
up to date. 


CALL—Figuring profit per 

How tHE Cost Per Cart Herpes. System, May 1922, 
p. 564 (200 words, I p.) 

“T do not get discouraged if I go some time with- 
out making a sale,” says a successful life insurance 
salesman, “My earnings per call over monthly and 
quarterly periods remain practically constant. I first 
discovered this in book selling. My earnings then 
averaged one dollar to a call. If I made 150 calls 
a month, I made $150; if 175 calls, $175, and so on. 
It was really surprising how steadily the average 
was maintained. 

“Tn insurance, my average remains equally con- 
stant, around $17 a call.. It hardly varies over 
quarterly periods, except for a slight gradual gain, 
due to increasing experience. 

“So when I make a dozen calls without a sale, I 
feel as if I had earned the money just the same. I 
have gone for as long as three weeks without a 
sale; but so often had I seen the rule of averages 
work out that I did not feel downhearted. And 
sure enough, I. made my average for the quarter.” 


CUSTOMERS—Ride to store in free taxis 

Free TAxr Ripes BRING Customers. By E. M. Rutten- 
bar. The Grand Ropids Furniture Record, Apr. 1922, 
p. 201 (820 words, 1 p.) 

Until a short time ago it was literally impossible 
for everybody in New York to ride in taxis, for 
the simple reason that it is out of the question to 
merge in high life on a subway income. Then along 
came Deutch Bros. with a timely experiment in 
human pyschology and made it possible for every- 


body who had a future to enjoy at least one spin 
behind the cynical person who sits behind the wheel 
and battles with the traffic cop. The Deutch Bros. 
operate three large furniture stores*in greater New 
York. One of these is located down on the far 
East Side at. Avenue A, corner of Fourth Street. 
Another is at 123rd Street and Third Avenue and 
still another is at No. 1480 Broadway, Brooklyn. 
This house came out with an announcement that 
during. the progress of sales in the three establish- 
ments, taxi cabs would be sent around to bring cus- 
tomers from any point. The sale was precipitated 
by a fire in the Brooklyn store and was followed up 
by similar events in the other places. Ten taxi cabs 
were pressed into service. The plan was so success- 
ful that it was continued in the Brooklyn store. 

It was stated that the East Side took to free taxi 
rides with all the repressed energy of a long post- 
poned delight. The average taxi bill paid by the 
store as the customers began to roll in, indicated that 
these customers had traveled an average of from 
seven to ten miles. 


DIRECT-MAIL—Points of interest in 


THE POSTMASTER ‘GENERAL'S Pace, Postage, Apr 1922, 
p. 193 (500 words, I p.) 


Postmasters are requested to bring to the atten- 
tion of persons and firms submitting large mailing 
lists for correction, that if the names are listed al- 
phabetically to the third letter of each name, the 
corrections permitted will require less time and there- 
fore will be made at less expense to the owners. 

Effective March 1, 1922, the domestic rate of 2 
cents each ounce or fraction therefore applies. to 
letters mailed in the United States destined for Ber- 
muda and Haiti. 

Effective at once, unused Canadian postage stamps 
are prohibited importation into Canada. 


DISPLAY—Mingling of fucHipace and merchan- 
dise in 


MINGLING FURNITURE wiITH Dress ‘Dispiay. | By 
Observer. Good Furniture Magazine, Apr 1922, p. 157 
(500 words, illustrations, 2 pp.) 


Certain display men prefer to: work out completely .- 
furnished interiors in which they place their models. 
Others use only a piece or so of furniture or drapery 
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for its decorative effect. Still others use furniture 
asa sort of glorified rack on which or about which 
they may drape more goods than otherwise in a given 
space—as a recent boudoir setting in which fine lin- 


gerie, negligees, and other feminine apparel were | 


well displayed against neutral grey bedroom furni- 
ture. From the half-open drawers of the dresser 
and chiffonier cascaded an alluring display of color- 
ful garments, thus suggesting the merchandise as in 
a semi-natural setting. The last named method is, 
however, of questionable merit unless very artistic- 
ally done, as it produces a messy, overcrowded ef- 
fect—to say the least—if it falls short of excellence. 


MANUFACTURER. 


Cut Courtesy of James L. Newcomb & Co., Inc. 


The display of furniture with other merchandise 
is just in its beginnings, but the possibilities are 
great, and something worth while may be expected 
to come of future efforts. For fundamentally, fur- 
nishings are linked with wearing apparel. Period 
furniture reflects the type of dress and manners of 
the people popular at the time of its design. And 
while dress today does not follow the old periods 
except by broad adaptation, and while it would be 
decidedly far-fetched to attempt to exhibit moven- 
age robes a la 1922 against a background of Gothic 
oak furniture of 1922 manufacturer, the fact re- 
mains that there is a subtle relationship between 
dress and furnishings, which should be recognized. 
Certain window displays of fine furnishings need 
just the vivacity and brightness of frocks to bring 
them to life; and vice versa, dress displays often 
need the stable effect of a furniture background. 


DISTRIBUTION—Triangle of 

Tue TRIANGLE OF Distripution, Direct Reflections. 
(Published by James F. Newcomb & 'Co., Inc.; New York 
City), Apr 1922, p, 3 (500 words, illustration reproduced 
above, 4 pp.) 
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Practically speaking, all distribution is within a 


triangle. One side of this triangle, as the illustra- 


tion shows, is the manufacturer, another side the 
wholesaler, and the third side the retailer. In most 
properly planned systems of distribution, each of 
these parts of the marketing operation divides it- 
self into three parts; mail order selling, through the 
salesmen of the firm and through the salesmen of 
others. 7 

There are many instances showing how the man- 
ufacturer has been served by direct advertising. 
Here is a manufacturer who planned a three-part 
campaign to get retailers. The first two pieces 
brought so much business that the third unit was 
never mailed. On the other hand, there is on record 
the manufacturer who used direct advertising solely 
to secure lead inquiries for salesmen, selling no goods 
via mail order methods. In one year based on total 
volume of business 12 per cent came from direct 
advertising broadsides. A third manufacturer sell- 


ing direct through their own salesmen—no mail 


order selling at all—secured $600,000 worth of busi- 
ness through a booklet campaign. Butler Brothers, 
wholesalers, have built their business exclusively by 
direct advertising on the mail order basis, Down 
in Nashville there is a firm of wholesalers who have 
made most effective use of direct advertising, sup- 
plementing the work of their salesmen. Out in Chi- 
cago there is a wholesaler selling through the sales- 
men of others, and making a splendid job of. it, 
largely through use of direct advertising. 


ENGRAVINGS—Effcient filing of 

Here Ir Is! R. M. Nicholson, The Berger Manufac- 
turing Co,. Advertising and Selling, Apr 1922, p. 10 (1200 
words, forms reproduced on opposite page, I fp.) 

The plan as used by the Berger Manufacturing for 
the filing of photographs, drawings, half-tones, etc., 
results in a quick means of locating desired pieces. 
Upon the receipt of a new negative, it is placed in 
an envelope and given a number. This latter con- 
sists of the date received, preceded by a figure rep- 
resenting the order in which that particular negative 
was received on that particular day. For example, 


the first negative checked in on October 9th would 


be 1-10-9-21, as shown in Figure 1, This would be 
followed by the department letter, say R. The sec- 
ond negative would be numbered 2-10-9-21-R. If 
there is a print from the negative at the same time, 
it would be numbered the same as the negative. 

A record is made on a card of the size used in 
the ordinary vertical file. The card is filed accord- 
ing to the department for which the photograph was 
made. Whenever the photograph is taken from the 
file and sent to the engraver for the making of a 
half-tone, the engraver prints a reproduction of the 
cut on the back of one of these cards, returning it 
with the cut. The information received at the time 
the photograph made its appearance is transferred to 
the card containing the reproduction of the cut. The 
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cut is given the same number as the photograph, It 
is also allotted a case and drawer number, The 
ordinary electrotype cases are used, the engravings 
being filed according to departments. On the alpha- 
bet printed on the back of the photograph (see Fig- 
ure 2) the letters are checked off as they are used 
to indicate new cuts of different sizes. 

In case the pieces travel, their movements are re- 
corded as shown on the right hand section of Fig- 
ure r. Other details of the system can be noted from 
the figures. 
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advertisement—not quite as much perhaps as the ad- 
vertiser might think, but certainly more than the 
average advertising man will admit. As “institu- 
tional” advertising, the factory can be made to serve 
in a convincing way ; not by showing the hide-bound, 
this-is-the-home-of bird’s-eye view, but by getting a 
real idea into a picture. Sometimes it is possible to 
illustrate some basic feature of the product by show- 
ing a series of these factory pictures. 

The Clicquot Club Company, manufacturer of 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale, is doing this. One of the 
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EXPORTING—Manufacturers do not sell them- 
selves in 

You Must SeEt_ YourserF First In Exportinc. By a 
Manager of Export Sales. Salesology and the Sales Man- 
ager |Monthly, Apr 1922, p. 18 (675 words, 1 p.) 

One manufacturer whose export history dates back 
more than half a century, and whose distribution 
would be called “world-wide” to the uninitiated, is 
particularly expert in this branch of the selling art. 
Never does this manufacturer assume that he is 
known in a market unless he is so well known that 
he dominates the market. His first letter contains 
an enclosure which reads, “Although we are the 
largest manufacturers in the world in our line, you 
are entitled to such an indication as will assure you 
of our ability to manufacture thoroughly depend- 
able products of highest quality and to fill your 
orders promptly and accurately. For more than 
fifty years we have had branch houses in five 1m- 
portant world markets. For more than forty years 
our customers have been served in more than thirty 
countries. So that you may know more fully of our 
ability to serve you, we are pleased to give you the 
following references.” Then followed a list of na- 
tional and international organizations, prominent 
non-competitive manufacturers located in half a 
dozen countries, and the names of twenty of the 
largest importers in the world, in as many countries. 


FACTORY—As aid in selling 
(Can Factory ApvVERTISING SELL Goops? By Harry 
Varley, George Batten Company. Advertising and Sell- 
ing, Apr 1922, p. 5 (1150 words, advertisements, 2 pp.) 
There is some value in a picture of the factory 
occupying a more or less prominent position in the 
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best selling arguments for this ginger ale is that it 
is made*with spring water drawn from the ground 
at Millis, Mass., which is far away from a city. To 
illustrate this distance, the ad shows a headline, “On 
our roofs the wild quail rest.” The text tells the 
story, and emphasizes the purity of the spring water. 
The factory is so far from the city that the wild 
quail come in winter time, rest on the roofs and 
even come down to the ground, permitting the em- 
ployees to feed them. The picture shows the scene 
—a cotintry landscape covered with snow, the fac- 
tory, wild quail flying in the air, some on the ground, 
and the fanciful figure of an Eskimo boy (the trade- 
mark of the company) feeding the quail. 


In another advertisement, .an interior of the fac- 
tory reveals the Eskimo boy operating the carbonat- 
ing machine. The heading is “the man who puts 
the bubbles in it,” the text telling that Clicquot Club 
ginger ale stays lively and bubbly a long time be- 
cause it is carbonated at a temperature just above 
freezing which permits the water to be more freely 
charged. The “liveliness” is a good selling argu- 
ment. Another quality claimed for this ginger ale 
is the unvarying taste. An interior of the labora- 
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tory, showing the Eskimo carefully measuring the 
ingredients, allows the copy writer to work up a 
small sermon with the text, “it always works the 
same.”’ 


LETTER—Exceptionally high type of 


Goop MornINGc—IN THE AFTERNOON. Postage, Apr 1922, 
p. 184 (400 words, letter reproduced herewith, 2 pp.) 


In body and soul, the following letter is an excep- 
tionally high type of direct mail literature: 


|\Prospect’s Name. 
Prospect’s Address. 
Good Morning, dy 

Have you ever wondered what there is about a 
Business Card that stirs one’s imagination? 

Why a man snaps it, fingers it, keeps his eyes 
going back to it again and again? Isn’t it because 
he is trying to get a mental image of the person out- 
side, awaiting an invitation to enter? 

Business Cards— 
Personal Calling Cards— 
Both are tell-tale reflections by which are formed 
opinions about one’s standing and personality. And 
in both there are correct styles, and incorrect styles, 
just as surely as in hats or shoes. 
Look over the enclosed “fashion” in steel engraved 
cards of the better sort. These are typical of many 
we are constantly creating for those who stand high 
in the business and social life of New England. 
Let us work up one for you. No obligations unless 
you like it. And the same applies to fine stationery, 
announcements and invitations for all purposes. 
Pick up the phone—it’s Main 80. Or write if more 
convenient. We'll do our level best to show you 
how much we appreciate the opportunity of 
serving you. 
Cordially yours, 
J. R. SWAIN, 


Vose-Swain Engraving ‘Co. 


LETTER—Real estate 


A Goop Reat Estate Letter. Postage, Apr 1922, p. 179 
(250 words, letter reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 


The following letter, written on good stationery, 
engraved letterhead 8% x 11, well processed, im- 
possible to tell whether actually typewritten or not, 
perfect fill-in of prospect’s name and address, is 
given a rating of 100 per cent—mental and physical: 


Gentlemen: 
‘We offer for rental the lowest priced good manu- 
facturing space available on Manhattan Island. 
Entire 7th and 8th floors 
22,500 square feet each (lot size 125 x 200) 
In the nine-story fireproof automatic sprinkler 
equipped building, 511-519 East 72nd Street through 
to 73rd Street. 
Albundance of natural light, elevator service, steam 
heat, plumbing equipment, etc. 
Possession May I, 1922. 
Rent 50c. per square foot. 
Mr. ‘Sullivan, Superintendent-Engineer of building 
(operator of passenger elevator at 511 East 72nd 
street will locate him for you) will show space. 
For further details please communicate with the 
writer. . 

Very truly yours, 


CHARLES F. NOYES COMPANY. 
W. B. Falconer. 
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LISTS—Co-operation in correcting 

(CO-OPERATION IN ‘CORRECTING Martine Lists. Users’ 
News (Published by the Addressograph Company, 
Chicago, Ill.), Mar 1922, p. 8 (350 words, I p.) 

The Postmaster General’s Office at Washington 
has directed a communication to all postmasters, big 
and little, urging them to co-operate with advertisers 
in keeping mailing lists free from inaccuracies. This 
move behooves a more genuine brand of co-opera- 
tion between the postoffice and the direct mail- 
advertiser, and should be mutually beneficial. The — 
communication points out that error-free mailing 
lists are as much a matter of interest to the postal 
department as they are to the advertiser. Contained 
also is an admonition against the charging of unjust 
fees for revising lists. The postal code permits post- 
masters to make a “reasonable” charge for this ser- 
vice. 


LISTS—Getting sales force to help compile 

How to USE THE SALES FoRcE IN COMPILING THE MAIL- 
inc List. By C. P. Ufford, Mailing List Expert of The 
Goodrich Company. Users’ News (Published by the Ad- 
dressograph ‘Company, Chicago, Ill.), Mar 1922, p. 8 (700 
words, cartoons, I p.) 

At a meeting of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers a complaint was voiced against the sales- 
men by one of the members of the association pres- 
ent. He stated unqualifiedly that he was unable to 
get the salesmen to co-operate with him by reporting 
upon the trade. A little questioning brought out 
that he was asking the salesmen to answer sixty-five 
questions on all persons upon whom they called. The 
average salesman, by working industriously and con- 
scientiously with the aid of a stenographer, would 
undoubtedly have secured and written down the in- 
formation, had his customer been willing to talk, in 
about one and one-half hours. That this one and 
one-half hours usually had to be expended in trying 
to sell the customer a bill of goods had been entirely 
overlooked. The salesman had preferred to: sell 
goods rather than make reports. 

This is not being cited as an extreme example. It 
is typical of many experiences with salesmen; and 
yet it has been found that when the salesman realizes 
that a trade report is an asset to him, he is not only 
willing to give the information, but anxious to do 
so. But before he can be brought into this frame 
of mind, it will be necessary to carefully consider 
his problem, and the trade report will have to be 
framed up along lines which make it easy and con- 
venient for the salesman to report. At the same 
time it will give him a permanent record of those 
things which it is absolutely essential for him to have 
if he is to be a success in the sale of the commodity 
which he handles. 


LISTS—Of auto owners available 


New Auto Owner Lists AvatLaBte, Users’ News. 
(Published by the Addressograph Company, Chicago, IIl.), 
Mar 1922, p. 6 (75 words, 1 -p.) 


Persons wishing to reach auto owners and auto 
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dealers can now obtain the latest, most complete 
and up-to-date mailing lists by writing to the secre- 
taries of state. Registration lists are now practically 
complete. This presents an excellent opportunity for 
auto dealers, auto manufacturers, accessory firms 
and dealers, auto insurance companies, etc., to reach 
their logical prospects through the mails. 


MARKET—Analysis of Cleveland (Pamphlet) 

(CLEVELAND’s. THREE-MILLION Market AND How. 10 
Sett It. Published by The Plain Dealer, Cleveland 
(52 pp. 8'%x11 inches, cardboard cover, illustrations, 
charts, index) 

This pamphlet gives a very clear insight into the 
possibilities of Cleveland as a market. Facts are 
disclosed about the market of the “Northern Ohio 
Area,” upon which sound merchandising plans may 
be founded. Included in the material are figures of 


the various cities adjoining Cleveland, such as deal-: 


ers, industries, population, etc. 


OVERSTOCKING—Dangerous to sales pro- 
motion 

Dime MANAGEMENT FOR Dottar MeN. By Edward 
Bradshaw. Salesology and The Sales Manager Monthly, 
Apr 1922, p. 15 (2875 words, cartoons, 4 pp.) 

Sales managers who continually urge their men to 
crowd steady customers with staple lines should real- 
ize that it is a far different proposition than it would 
be if the salesmen did not have to call again and 
again. Salesmanship should be a transaction of mu- 
tual benefit to (1) the customer, (2) the house, and 
(3) the salesman. Knock away one side of the tri- 
angle and it all collapses. The house may profit im- 
mediately, so may the salesman temporarily, but if 
the customer is overstocked, the salesman fails on 
his next call, or several calls. Under these circum- 
stances he may lose the confidence of his customer 
and is pretty sure of getting in hot water with the 
sales manager for falling down on business formally 
assured. In a month or two after the salesman has 
applied the extra pressure, the increased business 
turned in is forgotten by the house—but, sad to 
relate, not always by the customer. 

If a sales manager has enough confidence in a 
salesman to allow that salesman to cover a territory 
he ought to show and express that confidence by 
consulting with the salesman instead of ordering 
him to do things without consultation. That, of 
course, is contingent upon whether or not the sales- 
man has demonstrated his ability to efficiently man- 
age his territory. But this fact is not always recog- 
nized by many sales managers. Sales managers 
cannot always dictate from a distance. Suggestion is 
one thing and dictation another, 


POSTER—Pulling power of, shown by test 


TESTING FoR 100% RETURNS FROM THE ADVERTISING 
DottaR, By Ray Kennedy. Advertising and Selling, 
Apr 1922, p. 7 (925 words, I p.) 

In the spring of 1921, The Tide Water Sales Cor- 
poration planned to determine the comparative re- 
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sults obtainable from direct mail advertising, poster 
advertising and newspaper advertising of Veedol. 
Advertising costs could be reduced to a minimum if 
the Company knew which of the three mediums 
would stimulate the greatest volume of business per 
dollar expended. This is how the problem was 
solved. Three territories in New York State were 
designated as a basis for the test. In each territory 
three cities were chosen. One of the cities in each 
territory had a population of 30,000 and good dis- 
tribution of Veedol; another, with a population of 
20,000 had fair distribution ; the third, with a popu- 
lation of 10,000 had poor distribution. Every care 
was taken to select cities of similar character with 
regard to industries, automobile registration and 
number of dealers. To reduce the individual factor 
as much as possible, and so that superior salesman- 
ship might not influence returns on the advertising, 
no one salesman covered newspaper, direct mail or 
poster cities exclusively. 

In each territory the same amount was spent for 
the different classes of mediums ; that is, in one ter- 
ritory a certain amount was spent for posters, pos- 
ters alone being used; in another, the same amount 
was authorized for newspapers, newspapers alone 
being used; in the third territory direct mail adver- 
tising was done on the same basis. 

Careful record was kept of the sales in each city 
before the campaign started and during this cam- 
paign. Actual results showed that per dollar ex- 
pended posters pulled best, newspapers ran a close 
second and direct mail was third in the race. The 
success of the poster campaign can be traced very 
easily—the poster attracted the dealer on his way 
to and from work and when he was out driving 
with family on Sunday. His reaction was psycho- 
logical—he couldn’t think of, any oil but Veedol. 


SALESMAN —As a credit man 


WE ‘MAKE Every SALESMAN A CrepIT Man. By Spencer 
C.. Dunn, Credit Manager, A. P. W. Paper Company. 
System, May 1922, p. 554 (3500 words, forms reproduced 
on next page, 6 pp.) 

Advantage is taken of every opportunity to have 
the credit manager visit the salesmen and branch 
managers and to have these men, when visiting the 
home office, spend as much time as possible with the 
credit manager. These discussions may often wan- 
der far from the field of credits and sales with good 
results. 

The opportunities for these personal contacts are 
all too few. Attempts, therefore, are made to ar- 
range the correspondence so that the two depart- 
ments may keep in closest contact. The salesman 
concerned receives a carbon copy of every letter 
from the credit department to a customer. In addi- 
tion, a message is typed on the copy, whenever that 
is desirable. Collection letters are written so that 
the salesman’s copy gives him an up-to-date state- 
ment of the account. The salesman is advised of all 
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remittances received directly on these accounts; 
given either the pay statement, or a slip made out 
for posting purposes, 

The salesman is thus always in the desirable posi- 
tion of knowing what the customer owes, how he 
has been taking care of his account) since the last 
call, and what special points, if any, have come up 


FIG. pm 


between the customer and the home office in the 
meantime. To get the greatest co-operation, occa- 
sional letters are sent to the salesmen, giving the 
viewpoint of the house in credit questions, showing 
the problem in getting in the money owed, and so on. 
With these letters are sent out, from time to time, 
clippings or short articles of special merit on credit 
and collection subjects. And when a new man comes 
into the sales organization, a set of these letters 
puts him in touch with the house policy as nothing 
else could. 


SALESMAN—Who knows when to go 


TELLING WHEN THE. Buyer’s. Tirep. Salesology and 
The Sales Manager Monthly, Apr 1922, p. 22 (100 
words, I p.) 

A salesman of any experience at all can usually 
tell in a few minutes whether or not he is awaken- 
ing any spark of desire in his prospect, and while 
some sales are made when the case seems hopeless 
at first, these instances are not so common. The 
point is, the salesman who senses the fact that he 
is not going to get the order from that buyer on 
that particular day should make himself scarce, as 
soon as he can conveniently do so. If the buyer is 
not going to order, and the salesman hangs on, he 
is doing an injustice to other salesmen who call that 
day and find the buyer in a ruffled state of mind as 
a result of arguing and dickering with a man who 
won't take “NO” for an answer. 


SALESMAN-COLLECTOR—Benefits derived 
from 
USING THE ‘SALESMAN as A COLLECTOR. By Ralph H. 


Butz. The Northwestern Confectioner, Apr 1922, p. 22 
(1400 words, I p.) 
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When the salesman has collections to look after, 
he gets a far deeper insight into his customer’s ‘busi- 
ness than if his sole duty were selling. The collec- 
tor, as a rule, is furnished with full details of the 
retailer’s condition. He finds out that one class of 
goods is selling and another is not, and is told of 
the many problems that the merchant is facing. But 
the collector may not be of the sympathetic kind. 
All he may understand is that a bill is due and it is 
business to collect it. On the other hand, the sales- 
man can tackle the retailer’s problems and suggest 
means of overcoming them, because they are both in 
the selling game, and methods in one line may be 
applied to another. In this way, the co-operation 
of the salesman is far superior to that which the 
collector furnishes, and in the end, the selling house 
benefits. Along with the advantage of co-operation 
to the buyer, the seller also has this advantage. The 
report of the salesman on the past due account would 
not be made in the stereotyped way of the collector. 
The salesman would be in a position to state in an 
expert way just what the condition of the delin- 
quent’s stock is. He could, if necessary, arrange to 
get back his firm’s merchandise. In short, he would 
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A. P, W. Paper Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 
Attention Credit Department 
Gentlemen 


We are forwarding your letter of 


to at 


Very truly yours 


Note: If letter is not forwardéd advise us on the 
vack of this sheet what steps you are taking 
or desire us to take. 


PLEASE RETURN PROMPTLY 
FIG. 2: SEE SALESMAN—AS A CREDIT MAN 


not be handling an abstract report, but one bristling 
with specific details so needed by the man at the 
desk in the home office. 


SALESMANSHIP—Imagination in 


CULTIVATE Your IMAGINATION AND MAKE More SALES, 
Life Association News, Apr 1922, p. 500 (600 words, I p.) 

According to the Aentna+zer, imagination is one 
of the greatest business getting engines in the world 
when it is “in gear.’ The trouble is that most peo- 
ple allow it to “idle” or “stall” instead of “giving it 
the gas” and “throwing in the clutch.” Many sales- 
men have the wrong idea of what imagination really 
is. They think of it as a sort of a pipe-dreaming 
substitute for honest toil. Thinking of imagination 
in terms of “images,” the question comes down to 
this: A salesman should carry in his mind a clear 
image or picture of the prospect actually benefitting 
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by having bought what the salesman has to offer. 
The image must be clear and definite. The next 
step is to make the prospect see the same image. 
When he does, the prospect’s imagination is in gear 
with the salesman’s. Then make the prospect see 
that his signature on the dotted line is the only thing 
needed to make the mental image a reality. 


SALESMEN—Help the buyers 


MAKING SALESMEN ‘HELP THE Buyer. System, May 
1922, p. 538 (275 words, 2 pp.) 


When a salesman sells goods to the department 
buyer of one concern, he is not given the order im- 
mediately, but is asked to walk up to the merchan- 
dise manager’s office, where he will receive it, The 
word “receive” is always used and he wonders why, 
if the order is coming to him on the strength of the 
buyer’s signature, he has to see the man higher up. 

Instead of a criticism of the buyer or attempt at 


a better price or selection, the merchandise man 


merely talks over the order which he is ready to 
hand over. It is the experience of the merchandise 
man that from a salesman who is calling on many 
other stores he can get important information. By 
letting the salesman see that the interview is not to 
try to beat him down or tack on another “stinger” 
the salesman’s friendship is established at the start. 
The merchandise man asks many questions about 
the market, knowing that the salesman’s house is 
keeping him posted. He asks about the goods pur- 
chased and the methods of merchandising them; 
he asks what other stores are doing. In short, he 
gives the man a cross-examination that is pleasant 
and at the same time fruitful. Such a plan has re- 
sulted in more effective merchandising by the store. 
Salesmen not only have less desire to put over some- 
thing, but they actually are eager to help this com- 


pany. 
SALESMEN—Type of, needed in branch offices 


Are Your BRANCH ‘MANAGERS “Too Busy To SELL”? 
System, May 1922, p. 552 (5000 words, illustrations, 9 pp ) 


Branch managers are entitled to a type of sales- 
man whose make-up includes a whole lot of self- 
reliance. Such men route themselves wisely under 
only general guidance. They solve their own ninor 
problems. They ask for assistance specifically and 
clearly and without waste of time. Their conduct 
when at the branch house is worth describing. First 
of all, they know that the branch manager is a busy 
man. They do not expect him to drop everything 
and spend the day in talking over every trivial hap- 
pening of the trip just completed. Such self-reliant 
men, after a minute spent in a personal greeting, 
will be seen to withdraw from the branch manager’s 
office. . 

Then will come a well-ordered sequence of un- 
hurried acts. New samples will be obtained for the 
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salesman’s sample case. Collections not previously 
turned in will be reported to the cashier. A dozen 
letters will be dictated to customers. The purchase 
of railroad tickets will be turned over to the messen- 
ger boy. From the records the state of indebtedness 
of accounts will be noted in the salesman’s memo- 
randum book. A list of needed supplies, including 
expense books, stationery and report forms, will be 
given to a clerk, The head shipper gets a cigar, 
and in return checks up with the salesman, orders 
still to go forward, supplying the data on freight 
rates to points the salesman will cover on his next 
trip. 

When each employee in the branch house has at 
least been greeted, the salesman will be seen at a 
quiet desk laying out his route in detail, a copy of 
which is passed to the stenographer for typing. Only 
when all these and frequently many more little duties 
are completed does the self-reliant salesman again en- 
gage the attention of the branch manager. If possi- 
ble, he makes a luncheon date. In the interview that 
follows he gives the latest news of competitors’ ac- 
tivities. He sketches his trip as a whole, suggests 
changes in detail or in policy to meet newly found 
conditions. He tactfully points out business that 
will be lost unless some modifications are made, and 
emphasizes business that can be brought into being 
if certain exact courses are followed. 


SALESROOMS—Assistance of, in bringing 
bigger sales 


THE OTHER MAN’s SALEsROOM. System, May 1922, 
p. 546. (300, words, illustrations, 2 pp.) 


Here are some salesrooms that are arranged to be 
of assistance in bringing bigger sales. The Elco 
Works of the Submarine Boat Corporation maintain 
a permanent display of standardized models. They 
represent the finished product to the last detail. In 
Aeolian Hall, New York City, are displayed the 
products of the company in a setting which leaves 
with the customer a feeling that this is surely a 
high-grade concern. Customers for church fur- 
nishings can see in the salesroom of the American 
Seating Company how the “product” looks in use. 
In the reception room at L. Adler Brothers and 
Company there is a fine collection of Italian Renais- 
sance furniture, rare books and curios that interest 
and impress the buyers. Samstag and Hilder feel 
that the preparation of effective notion window 
displays which do not take’a great amount of 
goods from, stock is not easy, so they have an 
appealing display of goods in their salesroom. In 
the waiting room at the Waltham Watch Com- 
pany, there are comfortable chairs for the customer 
and a display of fine clocks. and watches to arouse 
the buying interest during the waiting. The sam- 
ple exhibit hall of the American Writing Paper 
Company is also used for sales conferences. Paper- 
testing devices are kept that the buyer may learn 
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what he is buying. In the New York salesroom 
of Cluett, Peabody and Company, Inc., the exhibit 
holds the interest of the buyer and makes him want 
to come again. Incidently, most of the framed post- 
ers in the room are the original paintings of the 
advertising material. 


SELLING—Using the eye in 

TRAIN Your Eyes. Salesology and The Sales Manager 
Monthly, Apr 1922, p. 40 (150 words, I p.) 

One day a salesman for a typewriter concern re- 
ceived a typewritten letter from a stock and bond 
house in connection with some bonds he had recently 
bought. While reading the letter, he was forcibly 
impressed with the fact that it had been written 
on a rather antiquated machine. Several of the 
letters were blurred and worn and some of the type 
was out of alignment. Stuffing the letter into his 


SEE WINDOW DISPLAY—PRACTICABILITY IN 


pocket, he hot-footed it over to the stock and bond 
house, and because he was a client, easily secured 
an audience with the manager who had dictated the 
letter in question. It did not take him more than 
ten minutes to sell a typewriter to replace the old 
one. It pays any salesman to keep his eyes open 
and be ever on the lookout for ideas or cues that 
will enable him to logically present his proposition 
to prospects. 


WINDOW—Draws attention by live animal 

ANIMAL Wrinpow DispLays To Draw ‘Crowns. By Joseph 
T. Creamer, Advertising and Selling, Apr 1922, p. 16. (500 
words, I p.) 

The use of an animal in the window will be found 
very effective as an attention getter. The monkey 
for example will draw and keep a large crowd and 
provide a greater percentage of amusement possibly 
than any other kind. Place a cage in the centre of 
the window. Next arrange the goods to be dis- 
played around the cage in such a way that they 
will quickly divert attention from the monkey. A 
very good way would be to have a curtain automatic- 
ally raised and lowered about the monkey, at inter- 
vals of about two minutes. Have a placard stating 
that the curtain will rise at such intervals, thus 
affording an opportunity for the viewing of the 
goods. 


When ordering books reviewed please mention that you 
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WINDOW DISPLAY—Practicability in 

UNcapPTioneD ARTICLE, Men's Wear, 5 Apr 1922, p. 137 
(175 words, illustration reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 

The display shown in this digest was used by a 
dealer in featuring Samson suitcases, made by the 
Shwayder Trunk Manufacturing Company, of 
Denver, Colo. The arrow at the left points to ten 
sacks of sugar, weighing 100 pounds each, resting 
on one suitcase. This was to demonstrate the great 
strength of the method of construction used in the 
Samson frame. The centre arrow points to just 


one sack of sugar on a suitcase of the usual frame 


construction, causing it to collapse altogether. The 
arrow at the right indicates a scale, from which 
is suspended, by its handle, a Samson suitcase 
loaded with eighty-five pounds of ordinary build- 
ing brick. This was to demonstrate that the handle, 
being riveted direct to the wood frame, would not 
pull out even when loaded way beyond ordinary 
demands. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS—Marketing 
of (Book) 

MarkeEtTiInG AGRICULTURAL Propucrs. By Benjamin 
Horace Hibbard, Ph.D., Professor of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in the University of Wisconsin. Published by D. 
Appleton & Company, 1921 (xv, 390 pp: 5% x8 inches, 
index, $2.50) 

This book serves as a basis of study of market- 
ing, both for students and those more directly con- 
nected with the actual operations of selling farm 
products. It tells what present day practice has 
shown to. be the principles to follow; and it clearly 
indicates the present facilities at the agriculturist’s 
command... The author’s method is to discuss the 
principles involved in the selling of farm products, 
to use facts for illustrative purposes and to give 
useful references. The book is divided into three 
parts. Part I deals with the “Problems and the 
Mechanism of Marketing,” including a review of 
the rise of the marketing problem and general defi- 
nitions of the subject. Marketing ‘types and meth- 
ods are carefully differentiated and marketing 
agencies, the factors of transportation, grading, 
assembling and storing fully covered. The whole 
subject of financing is included in this section. Part 
II treats of “Reforms Through General Organiza- 
tions and Politics,” including such examples as the 
Grange, the Farmers’ Alliance, The Farmers’ Un- 
ion, The American Farm Bureau Federation, etc., 
etc. The tariff occupies a full chapter. Part III is 
one of the most interesting and valuable features of 
the book, for in it expert analysis is made of the 
co-operative movement, including its accomplish- 
ments thus far and the possibilities for future 
development. 


ET LT 


BILLS—Can be made sales pullers 

Burs arE Puxrs; THey Neep Sucar. Atlantic, Coast 
Merchant, 15 Apr 1922, p. 39 (125 words, illustration re- 
produced herewith, 1 p.) 

A bill is a pill and should always have a sugar 
coating The illustration shows the stigar coating 
used by Rogers Peet Company, New York City. 
When the bills of the company were sent out on 
the first of the month, there was enclosed with 
each a neat little envelope containing half a dozen 
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swatches of new Spring shirtings, with a courteous 
offer to send shirts on approval. There are several 
ways that this idea can be worked out to good 
advantage. 


ALDAAA 


5 ogo enclosed are 
"lok ome.of our 
oe choicest pat- 
meee lEMs in Spring 
shirts. $7. 


If you will fill in your name and size, 
and return swatches preferred, we'll 
gladly send the shirts on approval. 


Name and address (please print) 


Neckhand Sleeve length 


ROGERS PEET COMPANY 
“*Shopping Service’’ 
842 Broadway New York City 
Cut Courtesy “Atlantic Coast Merchant” 


BRANCH MANAGER—Dealings with, what to 
avoid 

Are Your Branca Manacers “Too Busy To Seri?” 
System, May 1922, p. 552 (5000 words, illustrations, 9 pp.) 

The branch manager is a busy man. And only 
by close observation of several definite conditions 
can friction. between the branch manager ‘and the 
salesmen be avoided. These conditions are: Poor 
selection of salesmen. Improper policy in develop- 
ment of salesmen., Unwise division of responsibil- 
ity between the home office and the branch office in 
the handling of salesmen. Failure of the manage- 
ment to build up in the salesmen an accurate con- 
ception of the relation of the branch house and 
branch manager to the home office and salesman- 
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ager. Improper. selection of branch manager. 
Failure by management to appraise correctly 
the relative values of the various duties of the 
branch manager. Oversight of management in fail- 
ing to acquaint the branch manager with its concep- 
tion of his duties and of their relative importance. 
Assumption by the sales manager of prerogatives 
and functions of the branch manager. Carelessness 
by management which results in failure to place full 
information promptly in the hands of the branch 
manager. Incomplete, hasty and ambiguous instruc- 
tions and statements issued by branch managers. 
Lack of knowledge, sympathy and understandings 
of the problems inherent in branch house manage- 
ment. The inevitable handicaps of distance between 
the home office and the branch house, Refusal of 
management to take branch managers into full 
confidence, and the resultant lack of confidence by 
branch managers in their relations with salesmen. 
Failure of management to back up branch man- 
agers in decisions which affect salesmen, Con- 
versely, failure of management to find a means of 
reversing branch managers’ decisions without under- 
mining respect for branch manager. Forgetfulness 
in considering the needs of the branch house in 
reaching decisions on what are seemingly home- 
office problems. Omission to meet the stock’ require- 
ments of branch house territory. Managerial unwill- 
ingness to recognize local conditions in branch house 
territory which justify exemptions and exceptions 
from national policies, practices and methods. Un- 
wise and unfair divisions of appropriations. Unwise 
insistence upon national standardization of sales- 
men’s compensation and expenses, regardless of 
interests of branch houses and the effect upon branch 
manager’s ability to get the best results from his 
sales force. Over-rigid national standardization in 
matters of credits, collections, datings, and allow- 
ances, regardless of competitive conditions in branch 
house territory. Inadequate office force resulting 
from managerial failure to recognize the needs of 
both the branch house salesman and the branch 
manager. Unwise prophecies and promises by man- 
agement made to branch house salesmen and branch 
managers at sales conventions. Inadequate recog- 
nition of the frequently greater needs in stock and 
service of the branch house in comparison with the 
home office. 


BUDGETING—Applied to retailing 

MERCHANDISING Ipeas. The Garment Weckly, 22 Apr 
1922, p. 290 (750 words, T p.) 

Canitalizing on the fad of many people to-day of 
budgeting their expenses, R. H. White Company, 
Roston, budgeted three complete outfits for spring 
for young women, and featured these outfits in 
advertising with good results. One outfit, selling 
for $40.52, consisted of ribbed cotton vest, 35 cents; 
broche and elastic girdle, $2; Philippine envelope 
chemise, $1.95; silk jersey sport bloomers, $1.98; 
gingham trimmed batiste blouse, $2; sport shoes, 
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$4.95; lisle sport stockings, 75 cents; long-line tweed 
suit, $19.75; straw and worsted sport hat, $5; pon- 
gee handkerchief, 29 cents, and chamoisette gloves, 
$1.50. Other outfits sold for $78.70 and $146.10. 
: ! 


BUYER—Big, getting after 

GETTING AFTER THE Bic Buyer. Marketing, Toronto, 15 
Apr 1922, p. 355 (275 words, I p.) 

The manufacturer of a high-grade office appliance 
has adopted definite methods of getting after “big” 
business by employing in each city of importance 
several salesmen who have proved their worth and 
ability, and who concentrate their efforts on the 
large concerns. The average salesman had not been 
able to close this business because of his inability 
to devote sufficient time to the study of the situation 
to qualify him to dovetail the equipment into the 
office routine. The freelance men, however, are 
expected to do nothing but make a thorough sur- 
vey of the land. They cultivate the friendship of 
the buying officials, acquire the goodwill and sup- 
nort of the employees who are to use the equipment, 
draw up comprehensive reports to.reveal in definite 
figures the saving in efficiency and labor the cost 
of the appliance will effect. When the time is ripe, 
they go before the proper officials and lay down 
incontrovertible evidence to support their selling 
argument. This takes time, but the salesmen have 
time to take. They work for several months without 
any tangible thing to show for their efforts, but the 
investment of time and money reaps a good harvest. 
These men work on straight salary of ample pro- 
nortions, and their value to the firm is measured 
by the accomplishments of a year rather than by 
the week or month. 


CALLS—That register sales 


Rectsters 60 Carts Every Day. 
Apr 1922, p. 18 (500 words, I p.) 

A salesman of the Oakley Chemical Company, 
New York City, does not think he has done a day’s 
work tinless he has called on sixty industrial plants 
in a single day. He made four times as much 
money as the average salesman for the company 
because he made four times as many calls. He 
simply bought with calls the thing he wanted—a 
larger income, derived from increased sales. One 
of the methods used by this salesman is to hire 
someone to drive his car so he can spend all his 
time planning his next sales talk. This also enables 
him to conserve his energy so that when six o’clock 
comes around he will be able to put up just as hard 
a battle for business as when he started out at 8 
o’clock in the morning. 

Of course, calls are not the only reason for this 
salesman’s sticcess. It would be auite impossible for 
him to make sixty calls a day if he followed the 
practice of some salesmen who flip a coin on the 
street corner to decide where they will call next. 
He spends at least an hour every evening planning 
the next day’s work. 


The Candy Jobber, 


4 
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COMMUNITY CLUB—Strengthens sales 
relations 

WHEN FarRMER AND MercHAnt REALLY Get To KNow 
Eacu Otruer It Maxes Business Easy. By John C. Toel- 
ler, of Toeller’s, Battle Creek, Mich. Dry Goods Econ- 
omist, 15 Apr 1922, p. 15 (625 words, iillustrations, 3 pp.) 

About three years ago the Merchants’ Dinner Club 
of Battle Creek made a survey of the relations be- 
tween the farmer and the merchant as Battle Creek 
knew them. The result of that survey was the deci- 
sion that some sort of an organization ought be 
founded, through which the farmers and their wives 
and the merchants and their wives might meet at 
stated, regular intervals, to become acquainted, cre- 
ate friendship and talk over matters of importance 
to both groups, the farmer and the city group. 

The wise heads, as usual, said that it could not 
be done; that after a meeting or two, the organiza- 
tion would disband for lack of interest on the part 
of the farmers. How far wrong they were is proved 
by the records, which show that the farmers are 
joining the Battle Creek Community Club in larger 
numbers than the city people, and that they also 
attend meetings more regularly and in greater num- 
bers. The sole reason and purpose of the Club is 
to arrive at a better understanding between men 
and men, and to build friendship and good-will. 
This has been accomplished, 

The merchants do not, in any way, interfere with 
the workings of the various farm organizations. In 
fact, they encourage them in every way possible. 


The article gives some of the details of the work 
necessary in the establishment of such an organiza- 
tion. 


CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING—Of book 
publishers 

Book PuBLISHERS FIND Co-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING Copy 
THEME, Printers’ Ink, 20 ‘Apr 1922, p. 81 (600 words, ad- 
vertisementi reproduced herewith, 2 pp.) 

During the past month in newspapers in nine cities 
twefity-two book publishers were represented in a 
single advertisement. These twenty-two publishers 
have finally found a common meeting ground on 
the question of advertising copy in the theme of 
“The New Book of the Month.” On this common 
ground the publishers have agreed to finance a co- 
operative campaign of one year’s duration, with 
monthly insertions. The advertisement, which is two 
columns wide, save for a small space across the top 
given over to a heading “A Guide to the Month’s 
New Books Now on Sale at Your Booksellers,” 
was divided into twenty-two equal spaces. In each 
space a publisher signed an announcement of one 
book, giving only the name of the book, author’s 
name, price and about five lines of description, gen- 
erally quoting from reviews. 

As a precaution against dealer inaction in stock- 
ing the, books advertised, and in arranging to tie up 
with the publishers’ advertising, it has been arranged 
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to send the matrix of each monthly advertisement to 
the newspaper sometime ahead of publication. By 
this method the publishers of the books feel that 
they will have the co-operation of the newspapers in 
spurring the retailers into buying isi actVertistrig 
action. 


ese we a te ete ner ET a, 


NEW <@ BOOKS 


PM. on ee at Your Booksellers 
SACRIFICE 


Stephen French Whitman John Pavis 
r How a society girl strangling mor- A realistic novel of mixed mar- 
bid fears, waa faced ‘faced with the need riage that is a sensation in Eng- 
of following the jungle trail, for land. Not just another cherry 
novel of ro- blossom romance, but a vital story 
and picture of the real Japan. 
Boni & Liveright $2 


THE WRONG MA. WRIGHT 


Berta Ruck 
She never dreamed of the amazing 
consequences when ao papseraeh = 
lover. But when 
real——!_ This book wasn’ ta > dull 


the sake of love. 
mantic adventure. 
D. Appleton &@ Company $1.03 net 


ASIA AT THE CROSSROADS 
E. Alexander Powell 


The enc of ‘Where the Tralls 
Go Lap ee in this new 


sare TaD Kor China and 
the Philippines. Tlustrated. 


The _The Century ¢ Co. 


MR. “WR, PROHAGK 


page. 
Dedd, Mead & Company $1.75 


MERTON OF THE MOVIES 


Harry Leon Wilson 


$3.00 


rnold Bennett 


Mr. Bennett's Koa novel in three The author ‘se “Ruggles,” “Bun- 

years and a piece of exquisite hu- ker Bean “Ma Pettengill” 

mor, satire and human under- haa invaded, “ith fis punieent toh 
NI words," mo ie place where mo 

Pe a oe eng past made, Hilarious! Coming April 14, 

George H. Doran Company $1.75 Doubleday, Page & Ca, $1.75 


Ireland and the Making of Britain 
Benedict Fitzpatrick 
The first suthoritative, compre- 


JOANNA GODDER 


cogs Kaye-Smith 


giory—her contribution to medi- 
eval and modern civilization. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company $4.00 


Robett Renchley 
Highly humorous essays by the 
dramatic editor of Life, illus- 
trated by Giuyas Williams with & 
dashing, flippant pea, 
Hency Holt & Co. $2.00 


S) 
pathetic characterization,” 
Glods. Seventh Edition, 

E. P. Dutton & Ca, $3.00 


The first novel of a prisefighter 
whom Rupert Hughes calls “# 
oung renios with the gift of vis- 
tone" A vivid, realistic story of 
adventure and achievement, 

| Harcourt Brace & Co, 


LOUUATUODOGDIOTCDAALauaTAsdDVegeOOTADGoONTOUDA DAC CE NS ADODESPOUREDAAATOCDGERD SOC eOOR SDE ADEDEOARESOLD GO CNAGHUNGSDACORCAURCRSARONDARCeTeRMRATDCGESONOGARD 


$1.90 


COPY—Getting emphasis in 

One Way or GETTING EmPHASIs tn Copy. 
Ink, 20 Apr 1922, p. 158 (125 words, I p.) 

The plan of letting thé reader see the last-minute 
corrections made in display advertising copy was 
effectively used by the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, of St. Louis, to emphasize its message. 
This advertiser had used in fairly large space a sin- 
gle line of copy in type, which read ‘Save a Tenth 
of What You Earn.” In handwriting, the words 
“at least” and a caret were added to the line after 
“Save.” Because of the large proportion of. white 
space in this advertisement, the use of this expedient 
was of much attention and thought-provoking value. 


Printers’ 


COST MARK-—Simple, but effective 


A Simpte Cost Marx. The. Retail Merchanis Globe, 
Toronto, Apr 1922, p. 3 (125 words, I p.) 

A Southern store uses an extremely simple cost 
mark, yet it has not been figured out in some time, 
because of its simplicity, perhaps. The price is 
written backwards, and then another figure added 
in front “to make it harder to guess.” For exam- 
ple, if an article cost $31.50, the cost mark is simply 
written 0513; then any figure, say 6, added in front 
of it, making 60513. 
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DIRECT-MAIL—FPiece, short and snappy 


SHORT AND Snappy. Postage, Apr 1922, p. 185 (50 
words, advertisement, reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 


This piece of direct-mail tells its own story. Post 
card, yellow stock, size 3% x 5%, Ic. stamp. 


$5.00 SPECIAL OFFERING — $5.00 


Pina $3.00 bill draft or money order to this card. D 
Mail it to us today and we will send you this fine rain. \Apresqeees 

3 Mb he 4 eat 

coat, charges pigpaid. Spring is coming and you should “Wine 
be prepared for rainy weather. At this price it will more € 
than repay you. Tailored and made of good material, 4 
See sample goods attached. Send at once if you ff 
want to getin on this special low priced offer, q 


Sizes 34, 3, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46, UMM Tae 
MA bes 


Illinois Valley Distributing Agency § Yj ip 
P. O. Box 45, Peoria, Illinois Me, ie 

(Agents Wanted) is Lys ile i 

Gentlemen:— iy Baa 


Enclosed find $5.00 for which send me raincoat in 


SIZEIN OY, ccs. .ccissarccous If thls Goat is not as represented 2 
J have the privilege of retussiing same within ten days S 
and my money will be refunded. 


Picture of coat, sample of material, order blank, 
all on a Ic. post card. Direct-mail efficiency su- 
preme! 


DISPLAY—Novel forms in 

Nove, Forms For (CHILDREN’s Dresses. Women’s Wear, 
15 Apr 1922, p. 21 (300 words, display forms reproduced 
herewith, I p.) 

An interesting family of children’s dress forms 
introduced themselves to the public in the windows 
of Best & Co., New York City, not long ago. Heads 
and shoulders were sawed out of two inch lumber 
and mounted on standards and pedestals. Children’s 
faces were represented in more or less’ poster style. 
Rudimentary arms cut out of thinner wood were 
inserted into slots in the shoulders and swung on 
pins. The arms fitted tightly in the slots, so as to 
stick fast at any angle. The standards were painted 
‘flesh color, like the faces and set in black pedestals. 
The figures are known as the “Helena Tots.” 


DISTRIBUTION—Quick, getting 

Gettinc Quick DistrrputTion. Marketing (Toronto), 15 
Apr 1922, p. 355 (150 words, I p.) 

One of the short cuts to quick distribution of its 
products was secured by a firm anxious not to have 
the dealers caught stockless when the street-car ad- 
vertising appeared. The goods were a five-cent spe- 
ciality sold in drug stores, and the advertiser knew 
that if a person went into a particular store and 
asked for his product, and it so happened that the 
druggist did not carry a stock, he would have no 
difficulty in, substituting. He therefore hit upon the 
plan of furnishing the jobbers who had agreed. to 
handle his line with postals, which when filled out, 
entitled the dealer to a free one-dollar box. . These 
postals the jobber passed otit to his dealers and 
distribution was almost) instantaneous. The cost 
of the box was offset by what it would have cost 
to have a speciality salesman call on the dealer, 
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ENGINEERING SERVICE—Selling of, quali- 
fications for 

SELLING ENGINEERING SERVICE. American Machinist, 20 
Apr 1922, p. 601 (1400 words, I p.) 

The sales engineer who attempts to sell engineer- 
ing service must have qualifications that resemble 
those of an ordinary salesman, yet different because 
it is necessary in this class of work to be more 
familiar with important details. Briefly, the quali- 
fications are: (1) Ability to sell service; (2) knowl- 
edge of the service that he is selling; (3) person- 
ality; (4) knowledge of character; (5) diplomacy; 
(6) honesty and conscientiousness ; (7) understand- 
ing to enable him to meet competitors; (8) under- 
standing to enable him to adjust losses and gener- 
ally to render satisfaction to the customer; (9) 
ability to market the service at a substantial profit. 

A great deal of harm can be done to an engineer- 
ing firm by a salesman who creates an unfavorable 
impression, who makes statements as to current 
practice which are not in accordance with good 
engineering ideas. The man who understands his 
business will answer questions up to the point where 
there is some uncertainty in his mind, and at that 
time he will state that this phase of the situation 
is out of his line, but he will be glad to refer it to 
the firm’s engineers. Technical questions can usu- 
ally be disposed of in this way to the advantage of 


SEE DISPLAY—NOVEL, FORMS IN 


all concerned. No salesman’ should be afraid to 
say that he does not know, just how a certain matter 
would be handled, as he is not supposed to be a 
consulting engineer, but rather a salesman. Neither 
is he supposed to go about the country giving out 
valuable information free of charge, although it is 
perfectly legitimate for him to do all he can to 
assist a client when there is a prospect of making a 
friend. 


FAIRS—Need of 


Wuy Do We Neep Fas? .(WARUM BRAUCHT MAN 
MUSTERMESSEN?) (By Ex-Secretary of State, Dr. (George 
Gothein, member of the Reichstag, Zeitschrift fuer Waren 
Peabo i ‘Berlin, 2 Apr 1922, p. 8 (1500 words, 
I. p. 
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The ever growing development of fairs since the 
termination of the war is founded, on the one hand, 
upon the retrogressive tendencies in the status of 
commerce as sttch, and on the other hand, upon 
technical progress in general. 

Before the war the German traveling salesman 
made his appearance in every country of the world. 
Unlike his English and American competitors he 
not only sold, but he also bought goods, not only 
raw products, but also finished goods. 

The multifarious difficulties confronting the trav- 
eler today, (increased traveling expenses, almost 
prohibitive for natives of countries with unfavor- 
able exchange rates, red tape and difficulties in con- 
nection with passport and duty regulations, etc.) 
had as a consequence a marked restriction in the 
operations of traveling salesman, and hence we were 
forced to come back to the principal salesmedia of 
the middle-ages—the fairs. If goods can’t look for 
the buyer, the buyer must look for the goods! This 
constitutes an advantage particularly to the traveler 
from a country with a favorable rate of exchange. 

Another advantage to all buyers, foreign and do- 
mestic, is the fact that they may scrutinize then and 
there the entire line of goods offered by many com- 
petitors. They will obtain a vastly better idea con- 
cerning novelties, prices, etc., than they are able to 
get when the traveling man exhibits his particular 
samples in the buyers’ respective offices. Again, the 
prices at fairs are much more attractive as it is 
unnecessary to add to them the expenses the travel- 
ing man must incur on his journey. The success 
of the German fairs, of late, is tempting even coun- 
tries with a favorable rate of exchange, to resort 
to like sales media. The difficulty here is, however, 
that buyers from countries with low exchange rates 
are not frequent visitors, except when attracted by 
exhibitions of specialties of a nature warranting the 
heavy traveling expenses. The latter are the kind 
of fairs which promise success to the countries with 
favorable rates of exchange, while the general fairs 
—like the German fairs, are to be looked upon as a 
most successful substitute of former sales methods 
in the instance of impoverished nations. 


FAULTS—Salesmen’s, as purchasing agent sees 
them 
Purcuasine AcEnTs TELLS SALESMEN Fautts oF SELL- 


ING FRATERNITY. From remarks of Albert Reinhardt, 
Vice-President of the National Association of Purchasing 


- Agents. Belting, Transmission, Tools & Supplies, Apr 


1922, p. 40 (2500 words, portrait, 2 pp.) 

Salesmen with objectionable qualities are de- 
scribed and classified, in substance, as follows: 
t. The negative type. The man who comes up to 
the purchasing agent’s desk and says: “You don’t 
want anything today, do you?” 2. The timid type, 
a half-brother of the negative type. His timidity 
prevents him from telling his full story, and from 
telling what he does tell, effectively. He gets a 
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few orders. 3. The type of salesman who tries to 
tell the buyer his business. 4. The story-teller. He 
gets few orders also. 5. The “familiar” type. Calls 
you “Al” on the second visit. 6. The “eventually, 
why not now” type. He tells you that you will 
eventually have to buy his products, so why not 
start now. Everybody else is buying from his com- 
pany, and your company should fall in line. Re- 
buffed, he tries “strong-arm” methods. A type ob- 
noxious to purchasing agents. 7. The price-cutter. 
No justification of this type. The fundamental 
principle of business and industry is to sell goods 
at a profit. The price-cutter, who takes orders re- 
gardless of costs, is merely cutting his own throat. 


KEYING OF DIRECT-MAIL—Post-office 
estimation of 

PostaL News AND INFORMATION. By Waldon Fawcett. 
The Mailbag, Apr 1922, p. 25 (3000 words, 5 pp.) 

Has the Post Office Department any objection to 
the keying of direct-mail advertising or any sugges- 
tions to offer as to preferable forms of keying? The 
reply of the Department is that it has no objection 
to keying, so long as it is done in a manner not to 
complicate the handling of matl by obscuring the 
essential addresses. As for forms or types of “keys,” 
the only suggestion that the Department makes is 
for avoidance of anything that might confuse postal 
employees in the operations of sorting and distri- 
bution. Some slight criticism is made, on this score, 
of the key that employs an alphabetical letter after 
a street number. A keyed address written, say, 
“45b Alvarado Street,” will sometimes result in the 
key letter being sent to the wrong block, involving 
delay, or, worse yet, is put aside for directory ser- 
vice on the supposition that the address is faulty. 
In the estimation of Department specialists, the 
ideal “key” is the one which employs different street, 
box or office building number for the several sep- 
arations. This presupposes, of course, the adver- 
tiser’s occupancy of a suite of offices or a building 
that has a span of street numbers, so that the differ- 
ent designations may be employed with entire con- 
sistency. 


LETTER—Sales, that made business increase 


SELLING THE DEALER BY Matt. The Wholesaler. Apr 
1922, p. 13 (500. words, I p.) 

A jobber used a letter that made the last three 
months of 1921 exceed in volume of business any 
three months he had ever had. The letter was 
printed on four pages, the second, third and fourth 
pages containing pictorial advertisements of espe- 
cially timed items. The first page contained the 
following message: 


“Like a great many people, you have, for reasons of 
your own, put off buying regular and complete stocks 
of merchandise. While, personally, we believe that 
there is a great deal to be said against over-timidity, 
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we are not blind to the fact that you know your own 
business. better than we do. 

“Tt occurred to us, therefore, that if from time to 
time you could secure immediate shipments of special 
lots and odd sizes, to round out your stock, thereby 
making it unnecessary to make large investments. at 
the present time, you would appreciate such a service. 
We have it. 

“The following pages give you a brief idea of cer- 
tain special lines that are in the biggest demand right 
now. You need not order complete stocks in any 
size. Simply jot down on the enclosed card the ex- 
act amount you believe you can dispose of within the 
next few weeks and return it to us immediately. Your 
order will be shipped within twenty-four hours after 
it arrives. 

“In this way you can have a steady flow of live, 
fresh stock without going to the usual expense of 
stocking up far in advance of your needs. 
“Frankly, we do not believe that this is the best way 
to do business, but are offering this service in the sin- 
cere belief that, with genuine business conditions 
picking up the way they are, it won’t be long before 
the temporary expedient will not be necessary.” 


MARK-UP—Fixed for all items 

PERCENTAGE OR FIxeD Marxk-jUp? By Albert E, Mead. 
Business (Published by the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit, Mich.) May 1922, p. 16 (3000 words, 
illustration, 3 pp.) 

Percentage of mark-up? In the “Wy-knot” gro- 
cery store in Stockton, California, there is no such 
thing. The “Wy-knot” store attaches a certain fixed 
mark-up to every item. Throughout the store, from 
canned corn to garden hose, that fixed mark-up is 
the same—not the same percentage, but the same 
number of cents on each unit sale. To escape the 
expense of handling small items, five-and-ten cent 
articles, the ‘““Wy-knot” sells the small things in 
bunches of three or six or a dozen; and to each 
bunch, regarded as a unit sale, the store attaches 
that uniform mark-up of so many cents. The bigger 
the volume, built up by inducing customers to buy 
in larger quantities, the lower the prices; and the 
more sales, with the store taking its profit on each 
sale, the more profit—that’s the scheme. Will the 
plan work? “The best proof that it will. work,” 
says the manager of the store, “is the fact that it’s 
working successfully here.” 


OLD CUSTOMER—Getting back on the books 


STIMULATING Deap Accounts. Retail Ledger, 19 Apr 
1922, p. 6 (750 words, letter, reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 

Many stores have uncovered interesting knowl- 
edge concerning their own businesses by systematic- 
ally digging up the facts as to why former custo- 
mers ceased trading with them. But the one out- 
standing fact in all such work is that what annoys 
the customer most is that (from his or her point 
of view) the store knows nothing about the incident 
and does not care. In nine cases out of ten all 
that is necessary to break down the antagonism is 
to get the idea across to the customer that the store 
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is truly and sincerely interested and would do any- 
thing reasonable to rectify the mistake if it only 
knew what it was. The best kind of a letter to 
send out to former customers is one which is frank- 
ly to this effect. Here is the idea that ought be 
embodied : 


“You have not favored'us with your trade for some 
time, and since you did favor us in the past, we 
cannot but feel that in some way we have failed to 
give you the satisfaction which as a good customer 
you deserved. Perhaps there was a misunderstand- 
ing. Perhaps the fault was ours. Won’t you give 
us a chance to make good on it? All we know at 
present is that you are not trading with us. We 
don’t know why. And whether the severed relations 
are due to conditions beyond the control of either of 
us—even if you feel that you do not care to honor 
us further with your patronage—we would sincerely 
appreciate your telling us why you have stopped 
dealing with us. Assuring you of our sincere de- 
sire,” etc., etc. 


QUALITY—Selling on 


SELLING ON Qua.ity. By J. B. Doan, President of the 
American Tool Works Co. American Machinist, 20 Apr 
1922, p. 588 (2000 words, 2 pp.) 

A sale made on a quality basis at list price is 
well worth many times the effort expended in mak- 
ing one on a cut-price basis. The customer is satis- 
fied and will be easier to sell the next time, instead 
of harder. The salesman has gained confidence from 
his success in selling on a straightforward business 
basis and will tackle his next prospect with added 
vigor. The manufacturer has made a fair profit 
on the sale and can afford to maintain and improve 
the high quality expected of his product. 


QUOTAS—Establishing of 

PRODUCTION PROGRAM oR QuoTas—WHIcH ‘Comes First: 
By Norman G. Shidle. Automotive Industries, 6 Apr 1922, 
p. 747 (2400 words, 3 pp.) 

The fundamental reason for establishing quotas 
in any manufacturing business is to determine as 
accurately as possible the probable market for the 
product during a given year or production period. 
Consequently it cannot be dependent upon a previ- 
ously determined production schedule. To be of 
maximum value a quota should be so established that 
it will show with some accuracy the probable mar- 
ket in a given territory for a given year. 

The scientifically established quota can aid in 
determining what shall be the production for the 
year, which in turn will enable the manufacturer 
to, take advantage of long range buying, stabilize 
his labor force, to facilitate financial plans and to 
increase production and marketing stability all along 
the line. It can be used, moreover, as a proper 
standard of performance for distributors and deal- 
ers, enabling the manufacturer to check the excel- 
lency or lack of ability of his distributor organiza- 
tion. 
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In establishing accurate quota, which can be of 
maximum use, the problem should be approached 
from two angles: 1. Past performances, 2. Market 
analysis. 

The slowness with which buying habits and hu- 
man nature change makes it possible to determine 
with a high degree of accuracy probable trends for 
a year or two in advance on the basis of past per- 
formances, provided data concerning that past per- 
formance are available over a long period of time. 
There is not likely to be a radical change through- 
out the country. There is, however, a possibility of 
radical change in a small area, and for this reason 
market analysis is essential to the establishment of 
proper quotas. The market analysis serves as a 
check on the probable production figures and vice 
versa, 


SALES—Keeping track of 


Krepinc TRACK oF SALES AND Distriputors. By A. H. 
Tuechter, President of the Cincinnati-Bickford Tool Co. 
American Machimst, 13 Apr 1922, p, 541 (1900 words, il- 
lustrations, one reproduced herewith, 3 pp.) 

Upon receipt of an order at the Cincinnati-Bick- 
ford Tool Co., the 4 x 6 in. card form, shown here, 
is filled out. Various colored cards are used to 
indicate various kinds of orders, The company sales 
order number is put in the upper left-hand box, 
prefixed by letters to show the kind of work. The 


CUSTOMER'S ORDER 
Machine No. Charged 
: Lot No. Shipped 


SALES ORDER 


Cut Courtesy “American Machinist’ 


dealer’s order number goes in the next box. Dates, 
of course, are put in the indicated places. In the 
third box are placed the bits of information neces- 
sary in the filling of the order. Just below the 
boxes is entered a description of the machine. After 
“sold to” comes the name of the dealer who placed 
the order, with his address. Shipping directions 
show the final purchaser’s name and address to 
which the machine is to be shipped. If his order 
number is known, that also is entered. Opposite 
“Price” are put the list price, the discount and the 
net price to the dealer. Under the net price to the 
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dealer goes the amount of sales in the current month. 
Addition gives the total sales for the month includ- 
ing the present sale. Below this total again is the 
amount of the sales for the current year up to the 
first of the current month, and below that the total 
including the present sale. The following six rect- 
angles are for dates to indicate the time when ship- 
ment is promised or to note the date when shipment 
is requested by the customer. The other two items 
are self-explanatory. 
' On the back of the card, which is unruled, there 
is placed in the upper left-hand corner the amount 
in dollars of the total unfilled orders on our books. 
From that figure are deducted any cancellations or 
shipments that may occur before the face of the card 
is filled out. When an order is received and the 
face of the card filled out, the amount of the order 
is added to the net total on the back. The new 
amount of unfilled orders is then at hand. This 
amount is transferred to the back of the next un- 
filled card, which becomes the live-card in the front 
of the file, waiting for the next order. As soon as 
shipment is made, the card filled out completely is 
shifted to the back of the file, where it remains un- 
til the end of the month. Then the records are 
transcribed to the proper places, the card going to 
the permanent file under its order number. 

The article also gives some methods (with forms) 
of keeping track of the volume of sales from dis- 
tributors. 


SAMPLES—Handled by the dealer 

Let THE DeateR Hanore Your Samptes. Marketing, 
Toronto, 15 Apr 1922, p. 355 (150 words, I p.) 

Sales to dealers and from dealers to final buyers 
have tripled since a large concern which makes 


| medical supplies tried a new method of dealer co-op- 


eration. This house advertises extensively. Its copy 
has, until recently, terminated with a coupon request 
that entitles the sender to a sample of its products, 
sent to the inquirer from the factory. Then the 
name was used as a weapon upon the drug store 
of the town from which it came to show a demand. 
The effect of this method upon dealer and consumer 
was never satisfactory, and so a new way was tried. 
Dealers were liberally supplied with samples, and 
the advertising directed the public to go to the local 


drug store to get them. 
SSR Te et mc ek 6 DY es fe a i | beep 
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TESTIMONIAL LETTER—Used as demon- 
stration 

“WE ARE PLEASED To State.” By Maxwell Droke. Busi- 
ness. (Published by the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich.), May 1922, p. 15 (800 words, illus- 
tration reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 

The spring dealer campaign of the H. Black Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, manufacturer of the Wooltex 
suits and coats for women, is based on a combina- 
tion of two facts in advertising—a good, strong 
testimonial letter and a satisfied customer. The 
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company wanted to demonstrate to the prospective 
dealer, as forcefully as possible, certain fundamental 
points—quality, exclusive franchise and salability. 
With these points in mind, a list of dealers was 
carefully checked and several picked who could give 
testimony. They were approached, not in a ran- 
dom, ptirposeless way, but for definite stories. Each 
of the messages received from the dealers was em- 
bodied in a four-page illustrated letter, the dealer’s 
story forming the inside spread, with a brief note 
from the company on the first page. In. one in- 
stance, to vary the monotony, the dealer’s letterhead 
was reproduced on the first page, and a processed 
letter bore a facsimile of his signature. The back 
page was devoted to exploiting the Wooltex mer- 
chandising book, “Building Your Business With 
‘That Well-Dressed Look.’”’ With the letter went 
a return post card for the dealer to fill out in asking 
for his copy of the book. 


How Wooltex Helped Us Make 
a 193% Increase Last Season 


My ectual experience in gaming customer- 
confidence and stimulating sales in 
tailored suits ond coats 


— 


By BH HOENIG 
SONS GANMENT COMPANY 


Pan: 


coat and suit bus» 
ness from $76,000 to 
$102.01 


postal card will bring 
Four copy, without cost 


TIME ELEMENT—In direct mail literature 

UTILIZING THE TIME ELEMENT... Marketing (Toronto), 15 
Apr 1922, p. 36 (225 words, I p.) 

It is often possible in the case of certain kinds 
of products to make the advertising seize upon “the 
psychological moment” when the prospect is most 
in the humor to listen to your story. The manufac- 
turers of a washing machine, for instance, have 
recently got a good percentage of inquiries from a 
well-printed folder timed to reach prospects on a 
Monday night. This piece of literature pictured 
wash-day in all its horrors; the house filled with 
the odor of stds, the housewife debilitated and tn- 
tidy, the supper hastily thrown together on the kit- 
chen table. Contrasted with this was a picture of 
the lady of the house—neat, trim and blooming— 
finishing up her washing with a machine and having 
plenty of time to tidy the house and prepare a regu- 
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[May 3, 1922 
lation meal. “Does Wash Day Leave You and Your 
Home Looking Like This—or Like This?” was the 
question asked by the folder, and it proved the most 
effective piece of salesmanship in a large campaign 
confined to wives of men earning less than forty 
dollars a week. 


WINDOW DISPLAY—A travelling circus 


TRAVELING Circus For SmMatt Towns. Marketing 
(Toronto), 15 Apr 1922, p. 355 (300 words, I p.) 


A window display known as the “travelling Cir- 
cus” has made good in small towns where the win- 
dow trimming art has not been developed to expert- 
ness. It is a light, well-made wooden box, four 
feet by six feet, by one foot. The top screws on. 
Inside is a large folding cut-out, made up by hand 
by a card writer, and consists of three parts—the 
main central display and two flaps. The sections 
are framed and the flaps hinged on to the central 
panel, Folded up, this cut-out lies on the bottom of 
the box. On top go enough dummy boxes to make 
a nice window display, together with several yards 
of window trimming material. The case is not sent 
direct to the dealer, but to the salesman in care of 
the dealer. It is timed to arrive just ahead of the 
salesman. When he gets there, curiosity has been 
aroused and the boss and his clerks generally stick 
around while the salesman borrows a screw driver 
and carefully opens the case. Invariably, permis- 
sion is given to place the display in the best window. 
The merchant feels that he is getting real dealer 
help, without any expenditure of energy on his part. 
In order to foresee any embarrassment that might 
occur from accidents, each salesman is supplied with 
four of these outfits in his territory. 
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Consists of Six Independent Services: 

I Executive Management 

II Accounting and Office Management 

III Advertising and Sales Promotion 

IV Banking and Finance 

V_ Credits and Collections 

VI Foreign Trade 

In addition to the weekly issues of one or more 
of the above services, each subscriber is entitled to 
share the services of the staff placed at his disposal. 
He has the right to borrow any of the books 

we digest for a period of ten days without charge; 
to purchase these books at a discount of Io per 
‘cent post-paid; to purchase magazine issues con- 
taining important articles at publishers’ prices; to 
ask us to compile for him, information already in 
print on any particular subject in which he is inter- 
ested; and finally, to order at cost original researches 
which require that ten be sent into the field or 
which entail considerable overhead expense in the 
form of correspondence, postage, preparation of 
questionnaires and a large amount of typing. 


Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent on 10 days approval 
and. sald at 10% discount. 
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PASS IT AROUND! 


Please read these digests carefully. If you 
desire the original articles for closer study 
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ACCURACY—In descriptive names 
Descriptive Names Must Be Accurate, Says Court. 
Printers’ Ink, 27 Apr 1922, p. 28 (275 words, I p.) 
According to a-decision handed down by the 
United States Supreme Court, the Federal Trade 
Commission is upheld in its order forbidding the 
Winsted Hosiery Company to label goods “merino,” 
“wool” and “worsted,” unless the underwear is 
made entirely of these materials. The decision has 
been awaited with much interest because of its 
possible effect in those numerous descriptive trade 
terms which have grown up in many industries, but 
which no longer describe accurately the contents or 
ingredients of the product to which they are applied. 
The order of the Federal Trade Commission, 
which the higher body now confirms, was: 
“Cease and desist from employing or using as 
labels or brands on underwear or other knit gooris 
not composed wholly of wool, or on the wrappers, 
boxes or other containers in which they are 
delivered to customers, the word ‘merino,’ ‘wooi’ 
or ‘worsted’ alone or in combination with any other 
word or words, unless accompan‘ed by a word or 
words designating the substance, fibre or material 
other than wool of which the garments are com- 
posed in part (e.g., ‘merino, wool and cotton’; 
‘wool and cotton’; ‘wool, cotton and silk’), or by 
word or words. otherwise clearly indicating that 
such underwear or other goods is not made wholly 
of wool (e.g., part wool).” 


ANALYSIS—Of territory, method of making 

How To ANALYZE Your Territory. By Dieux Wheeler. 
Motorcycle and Bicycle Illustrated, 20 Apr 1922, p. 20 
(1925 words, illustration, charts reproduced on next column 
and following page, 2 pp.) 

In-order to accurately circularize and cover ter- 
ritories, they should be analyzed carefully as to the 
buying power, class, etc. The dealer especially 
ought to know what revenue he can wrest from it, 
what percentage is actually workable, and what 
methods of advertising and selling ought be pushed. 
As an illustration, take a city of 20,000 population. 
Chart A shows how this city will be divided. Sec- 
tion 1 shows that there are 1550 unemployed males 
—15.5%, of the male population. Section 2 con- 
tains. 3658 employed men and boys—ages 10 to 18— 
27.79% of the employed males. Section 3 has 
4792 men, ages 18 to 44, employed—56.71% of 
the employed males. In Section 4 there are 10,060 
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females—50% of the city’s population. . The sec- 
tions will then be further divided, according to 
vocations. Chart B, for example, shows seven sec- 
tions: (1) 1955 males employed in manufacturing 
—40.8% ; (2) 743 males employed in trade— 
15.5% ; (3)..695 males employed in clerical work— 
14.5%; (4) 608 males employed is miscellaneous 
work—12.7% ; (5) 436 males employed in trans- 
portation—9.1% ; (6) 254 males of the professional 
class—5.3% ; (7) 101 males in the public service— 
2.1%. ~The figtires “are obtaitied “from the latest 
census, 


Cut Courtesy “Motorcycle and Bicycle Illustrated’ 
CHART A 
SEE ANALYSIS—OF TERRITORY, METHOD OF MAKING 


DEALER—Helping, by advertisements 

Coca-CoLa PicTuRE ADVERTISING TAKES INTRICACIES 
From Turnover. Priniers’ Ink,.27: Apr 1922, p. 25 (825 
words, advertisement reproduced on following page, 2 pp.). 
_.The Coca-Cola Company is. devoting a consider- 
able portion of its business-paper advertising this. 
year to an effort to make the-.retailer understand 
the turnover proposition in its right relation to 
Coca-Cola. profits. _ The picture-diagram idea is 
being used to remove from this abstruse subject 
what many retailers conceive to be dark mysteries 
or intricate problems that only the expert accountant 
dares tackle. The advertisement shown here gives 
a good idea of the method used. 
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Necessarily, before a manufacturer can advertise 
in this graphic fashion, giving definite figures, he 
has to know what he is talking about. This means 
he must know the dealer. There is much more back 
of the campaign of the Coca-Cola Company than the 
work of some clever advertising man who evolved 
the plain spoken diagram. The effort is based on 
the most intimate acquaintance with the problems 
of the soft-drink seller, ranging from the drug 
store or confectionery on a prominent street down 
town to the corner fruit store. Experts studied the 
various types of stores and figured out to the ex 
tent of a long string of decimals the cost of serv- 
ing a single drink of Coca-Cola. From these figures 
an average was taken. The company can therefore 
talk with authority in its turnover presentation. 


Cut Courtesy. ‘Motorcycle aad Bicycle Iiustrated” 
CHART B 
SEE ANALYSIS—OF TERRITORY, METHOD OF MAKING 


DIRECT ADVERTISING—Deductive appeal in 


Direct ADVERTISING. By Robert E. Ramsay. The Inland 
Printer, Apr. 1922, p. 69 (4500 words, illustrations, one 
reproduced on opposite page, 4 pp.) 


A variation in the deductive appeal in direct ad- 
vertising is that of the R. C. Dyer & Co. This or- 
ganization uses a four page illustrated letterhead, 
which opens with this appeal: “How can we expend 
our advertising fund to gain the greatest advan- 
tage?’ This query becomes personal to the manu- 
facturer addressed, and the opening paragraph states 
that they wish to offer a suggestion “based on actual 
experience.” Then they proceed: “It is—Use a well 
planned direct mail campaign.” Then without a 
single specific instance upon which to hang their 
story on the outside they havea double page head- 
line: “Working Model for a Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Campaign to Bring New Sales.” Under this 
appears: “Notation—This Chart covers direct mail 
selling to get dealer distribution by factory or whole- 
saler.” Within a space 434 x 834 inches, on the 
original, in two colors, red and black, is the chart 
shown on the next page. 
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DIRECT-MAIL—As advance agent of the 
salesman AC) 
Usine Direct-Mait ADVERTISING AS THE ADVANCE AGENT 
OF THE SALESMAN, By Robert Vincent. The Mailbag, Apr 
1922, p. 30 (2350 words, 4 pp.) 
The neighborhood grocer figuring accounts in his 
little cubby hole was interrupted by the approach of 
a messenger in uniform, who handed him a long 


COCA-COLA'S TURNOVER 
make your Fountain Pay 


A sure way to 


YOU TAKE OUT A TOTAL OF $2509¢ 
(5000 GLASSES AT 5¢ EACH) OF 
WHICH $137 22 IS CLEAR PROFIT 
SEE HOW THE PROCESS IS 
REPEATED AGAIN AND AGAIN, 


SHOWING GRAPHICALLY HOW WITH A SMALL INVESTMENT THE PROFITS ACCUMULATE 


The Coca-Cola Company 
Atlanta.Ga. 


SEE DEALER—HELPING, BY ADVERTISEMENTS 


sealed envelope with his name inscribed, announcing 
“Message for you, Mr. Brown,” and then disap- 
peared. 

Wonderingly the retailer opened the missive, and 
unfolded—a broadside advertising an up-to-date 
type of store equipment! Three days later, a sales- 
man appeared to present the proposition. Never a 
word about the message sent in so an unusual man- 
ner—but you may be sure the grocer’s interest was 
easier to secure because of it. 

This unique method of utilizing the printed ap- 
peal was a regular part of the salesman’s scheme of 
operation. His territory was closely knit and he 
worked it systematically by sections. With the aid 
of his wife he had listed every possible prospect. 
Each week he laid his plans to work a certain street 
or section, got his broadsides together, hired the 
uniform messenger, and delivered them to those 
prospects he was to visit within the next few days. 

So resultful was the plan that he continued it 
constantly, paying the messenger out of his own 
pocket. This salesman, as a consequence of his 
unique methods, was notorious in his organization 
for haying more “office” prospects—that is, those 
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coming to see him—than any other salesman in the 
district. 


Other methods of using direct-mail advertising 
as a fore-runner of the salesman are described in 
the article. 


DIRECT-MAIL—Novelty in 


Nove, Drrect-By-MAiL ApvERTISING. The Poster, Apr 
1922, p. 35 (125 words, advertisement reproduced in next col- 
umn, I p.) 


Novelties in direct-by-mail advertising are, per- 
haps, not so rare as they might be if more thought 
were devoted to the creation of out-of-the-ordinary 
appeals. The illustration shows something new that 
was devised by the publicity department of the Asso- 


ciated First National Pictures, Inc., New York. It. 


THE PRODUCT: 


Campaign 
to Get New Dealers 


4 — 


Complete Prospect List 
Essential 


Good Will Builders— 


ters, Motto Hangers, Etc. 


ge to Choice 
Consumes List Furnished 
by Dealers, 


Sharp Follow-up to Pros- (2) 


pects Unsold. Tell what 
ther Dealers are Dolng 
Small Broadside. 


SEE DIRECT ADVERTISING—DEDUCTIVE APPEAL IN 


is a paper dish upon the back of which are printed 
the name and address of the moving picture exhib- 
itor. It was mailed without cover. The text reads: 
“Every woman just hates dishwashing, That’s why 
every woman who sees the picture will HISS in 
every other woman’s ear—‘Go and see that movie 
about a wife who revolted.’ A drama of eternal 
dishes, of mystery and strife, of woman’s discon- 
tent and love—and that’s the Song of Life. Louis 
B. Mayer presents the John M. Stahl production, 
‘The Song of Life’. Fine cast, fine production. It 
will get Money.” 
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EYE—Power and functioning of, in sales 


BEATING THE Buyer aT His Own Game. The Whole- 


saler, Apr 1922, p. 12 (1900 words, 2 pp.) 


Unfortunately for many salesman, there are many 
buyers who are cognizant of the power of the eye 
and the function or part it plays in the making of 
sales. They use their knowledge as a stall, al- 
though it is a stall the salesman can easily sidestep 
if he watches his prospect closely. Many buyers 
have even gone to the trouble of having a special 
chair screwed down alongside of their desks so 
that the salesman is forced to face the light. - In 
this position the salesman is at a distinct disad- 
vantage, and the buyer knows it. Others who do 
not resort to the screwed down chair trick continu- 
ally find something to do while the salesman is 
talking. They flick imaginary specks off their coat 
sleeves, polish their glasses, inspect their finger 
nails and straighten out things on their desks—any- 
thing but look the salesman in the eye. The effect 


Every Woman 
Just hates dishwashing 


's why every woman who sees the picture 
will HISS 1a every other woman's ear 


“Go and see that movie about a wile who revolted” 


A drama of eternal dues, of mystery and xnfe 
OF moman’s.discgntenr and love—and that’s the Seng of Lite 
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on the salesman is an adverse one. He can’t tell 
whether he is putting his message over because he 
can’t get a good look into the prospect’s eye. Nor 
can he be wondering about the outcome of his soli- 
citations and carrying out his sales talk at the same 
time. The result is that, unless he has properly 
fortified himself, he becomes confused or discour- 
aged and leaves the prospect’ with a whipped feel- 
ing. Here is how the problem can be overcome. 
Make the prospect look. Play the same game that 
he does. If you find that you are in an anchored 
chair, do a little pantomimic stuff as though your 
eyes were aching for a moment. Then humbly beg 
permission to be allowed to tell your story with 
your back to the light. When the buyer sees that 
“the jig is up,” he’ll come across. 
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LETTER—Open, imparts personal appeal 


“Open LeTTers” SELL CorFEE. By O. L. Ferris. West- 
ern Advertising, Apr 1922, p. 39 (600 words, leiter repro- 
duced herewith, 1 p.) 


To give their advertising a new appeal, Newmark 
Bros., of Los Angeles, have been using a series of 
open letters in the newspapers, the letters being di- 
rected to people occupying a prominent position in 
the limelight. This addressing to specific people gives 
the letters a personal appeal that is convincing. 
Here is a sample of the letters: 


An Open Letter to Frank Chance 
x Baseball's Peeriexs Leader 
® Dear Mr Chance: 
wa Coming out on the train I told a man [ was bound for 
=~ Los Angeles. He didn’t say, "That's where they have 
4 all the sunshine," or "Where they grow the oranges® 
aoa 46 anything like that. What he said was—"Oh! yes, 
fy that's where Frank Chance livese” 
- Well for a morent I was flabbergasted. I had always 
thought of you as beldénging most particularly to, 
ay and wost jealously claimed by, Chicagoe 
| Because every school boy and every red-blooded man in 
W@ the United States associates you with the wondertul 
fm] base ball Club representing the Windy City that you 
fg 80 oft+n led to victorye 
i I venture to say there are many people who might egav, 
m “Who is this msn Harding” and yet know every page in 
my the past history of Frenk Chancee 
yy So you belorg to Los Angelese Well, that's just one 
,More thing in your favor. There are many advantages 
about livirg heres One of these advantages that I 
find is that Nere a man can get a cup of good coffee 
every cay in the yeare For this is the home of 
fy Newmark's coffees 
ly] After being disappointed in one kind of coffee after 
gy Another bsek east, it was a great day for me when I 
my discovered Newmerk's heres For it's a coffee I can 
wi stick to the rest of my life. Newmark's is delicie 
ons. If you aven't tried it yet, do so. Then 
you'll discdver another reason why Los Angeles is an 
ey ideal place to live 
si Yours truly, 


LETTERHEAD—As advertiser of goods 

LETTING THE L&EtTrERHEAD ADVERTISE THE Goops. By 
Arthur L. Dahl. The Mailbag, Apr 1922, p. 4 (2050 words, 
5 pp-) 

A clear picture speaks a universal language, and 
a brewer in Hong Kong can as readily understand 
how a bale of hops will look from a picture as will 
the brewer in London, or in South America. Ac- 
cordingly, the E. Clemens Horst Company, of San 
Francisco, Cal., operating over a dozen hop branches 
on the Pacific Coast, has adopted as its letterhead 
for use in foreign countries, a four page folder, let- 
ter size, two sides of which are devoted to illustra- 
tions and descriptive matter concerning the various 
sizes and shapes of bales used in foreign shipments. 
The illustrations are all the same, the language and 
the figures of course being adopted to the particular 
country being circularized.. A great deal of new 
‘business has come unsolicited. from the use of this 
letterhead and a great deal of unnecessary corres- 
pondence is avoided between distant points. 
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‘ betical list of County Boards. 
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Some other examples of the effective use of the 
letterhead are given in the article. 


LETTERS—Of a personal shopper 


Tue PerrsonaL Letrers OF A PERSONAL SHoppPER. By 
Mrs. Philip O. Hammer, “Jane Stewart,” Personal Shopper, 
Paul Steketee & Sons, Grand, Rapids, Mich., The Mailbag, 
Apr 1922, p. 22 (1750 words, letters, one reproduced here- 
with, 3 pp.) 


Jane Stewart is the name given to this store’s 
Personal Shopper, who shops for both out-of-town 
and town customers. And most of the shopping is 
done via Uncle Sam’s messengers, Here is a sam- 
ple of the letters that go forth from the offices of 
the shopper: 


Dear Friend: 

You haven’t written to me recently, so I’m writing 
to you. You know what the Jane Stewart Service is. 
because, at different times in the past, I have had 
the opportunity of doing some of your shopping. But, 
as it has been such a stretch of times since I last 
shopped for you, I wanted to let you know I’m ex- 
pectantly waiting to hear from you again. 

If the general store in your vicinity hasn’t just 
the thing you need, remember there is nothing so 
small or so large that you need hesitate to ask this 
department to purchase for you. 

Right now many of my friends are keeping me busy 
buying the new wash materials, so that they will 
have the spring sewing finished before the lovely 
outdoor weather calls. If you are interested in join- 
ing the ranks, I shall be glad to send you samples 
of our beautiful spring goods. 

Yours in waiting, 
Jane Stewart. 


LIST—Of building supply dealers 


Buyers’ Directory. Building Supply News, 25 Apr 
1922, p. 629 (7 pp.) 

The list as published is intended to be a guide to 
responsible and well-known producers, manufac- 
turers and distributors of materials and equipment 
used by or sold through the retail building supply 
merchant. The directory is alphabetically arranged, 


according to names of materials and devices. 


LIST—OFf realtors 

Roster OF JREALTORS. Navional Real Estate Journal, 24 
Apr 1922, p. 40 (70 pp.) 

The roster is arranged in the same order as that 
of the membership list of National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. That is, the list is made up 
alphabetically by City Boards, followed by an alpha- 
The list covers the 
United States and Canada. 


Space buyers will look with value to the radio 
magazines just at the present time. For example, 
“Radio News” within an extremely short space of 
time, has jumped in circulation from 40,000 to 175,- 
000 copies. 
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POSTER—Allows display of number of articles 

An Ipea TuHat Increases Sates. By Alex G. Foster. 
Business (Published by the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit, Mich,) May 1922, p. 24 (1275 words, 
illustration reproduced herewith, 2 pp.) 

A dry goods store in uptown New York City 
makes use of a poster upon which can be placed a 
aumber of different objects. The poster is 58 inches 
wide, 87 inches long. Its base or backing is made 
of heavy linen; the front side of silk. Upon the 
face is a simple outline drawing of a young mother 
holding a child upon her lap. Another child is 
shown creeping upon the floor. This particular 
poster was sent to the dealer by. the I. B. Kleinart 
Rubber Company. The idea may be adapted easily 
to the display of variety of goods. The actual ar- 
ticles are fastened to the poster. For example, as 
shown in the illustration, the house apron, the dress 
shields, the hose supporters and the “panties” of 
the some-day “toddler” are the real thing, not 
painted on, but attached. 


RET URN-CARD—Putting a kick in 

Tue Kick In THE Envetore. Marketing, Toronto, 15 
Apr 1922, p. 366 (250 words, I p.) 

A firm manufacturing canvas for coat fronts has 
paid a good deal of attention to the return cards 
that are sent out with the direct-mail advertising. 
Realizing that the percentage of returns is in direct 
ratio to the ease with which the prospect finds him- 


-self writing his name on the dotted line, the firm 


has reduced the “kicker” to the simplest language. 
Printed in two colors on a plain government post- 
card is this legend: 
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Yes; send without cost enough CANVAS to make. 
up a test garment—if it’s all you claim we will place ~ 
a trial order. 


Firm 


Pe ee ee ee 


The Multigraph Sales Company has adopted a 
similarly simple kicker. An attention-getting illus- 
tration of a man holding a roll of money is printed 
in orange. Immediately below, printed in black, 
are these words: Uh a Sk 


I have been interested in how others have made 
ee with the Multigraph. Now tell me how I can 
do it; } 


Name 


Ce ee ee a | 


Address, \datbic: ook Beles 


Ce TN Om a a a eee ee or er 


In the bottom left hand corner of the card is 
this important notice—‘Printed on the Multigraph.” 
ot (a as eRe a ee x ] ; 


SALESMAN—New, trying out 


THe SALESMAN—A GAMBLE OR AN INVESTMENT? By 
N. H. Seaburg. Personal Efficiency. (Published by La 
Salles Extension University, Chicago, Ill.), May 1922, 
p. 12 (900 words, I p.) 

Whenever a certain prominent coal jobber in the 
East decides to put on a new salesman, he tries 
first of all to determine honestly the man’s faults and 
good points, especially as to how they may strike 
customers; and then he sets about to correct their 
faults and develop their good points. Among the 
jobber’s customers are quite a few who are almost 
old cronies. Upon these he tries the new man, and 
they in turn size him up and report in confidence 
just how they were impressed, wherein the sales- 
man fell down, any objectional personal traits he 
may have, and so on. They do it in a candid and 
earnest spirit, knowing that the jobber wants the 
information for the purpose of educating and devel- 
oping the salesman. Just as the critic is frank and 
gentiine, so is the praise of any unusual good points 
the salesman may have displayed. Upon these indi- 
cations of out-of-the-ordinary abilities, the jobber 
pounches eagerly, as they play an important, part 
in the salesman’s development. 


SALESMAN-—Silent, in window display 


“Sizent SALESMAN” Does Business. Motorcycle and 
Bicycle Illustrated, 20 Apr 1922, p. 32 (300 words, I p.) 

The Strine Cycle Company, of Portland, Ore., 
found that by placing a silent salesman just outside 
of the window display a gain was noted in both 
sales and live prospects. The silent salesman was 
merely a small box attached to the sill, with a small 
pad of paper hanging on one side and pencil chained 


“nearby. In the window was a sign telling all who 
were interested in the motor on display, to write 
‘their names and addresses on the slips of paper and 


drop them in the box, and the firm would send them 
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all literature. Or, if they desired a demonstration, 
just to add a date and time. The box averaged more 
than fifteen names per day during the fortnight that 
the display was on. About one-tenth of the slips 
carried requests for demonstration which were given 
and in many cases sales were closed following the 
demonstration. 


SALESMANSHIP—Analysis in 

ANALYZE Your BuUsINESS—THEN Get Busy. By Harry 
Newman Tolles, President of the Sheldon School, Chicago. 
Building Supply News, 25 Apr 1922, p. 636 (750 words, 
illustration reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 

The salesman diagnoses his prospects’ needs, 
and then from a complete and thorough analy- 
sis and knowledge of his proposition he takes 
four or five salient selling points, compounds them 
in right proportion into a selling talk, sugar coats 
the selling talk with a smile and gives it to his 
patient—the prospective purchaser. The prospect 


KNOWING. 
THE GOODS 


The Analysis hs 


The Anulysar 


in 


either buys or he doesn’t, depending mainly upon 
the skill of the salesman in getting the prospect to 
see as he does. And that skill in turn depends up- 
on the business knowledge of the salesman. That 
can be obtained from a study of the evolution, de- 
velopment and processes of manufacture from the 
raw material to the finished product. Answer every 
conceivable question. Read the trade papers. Take 
not only mental notes, but written notes on all of 
these points and then arrange them under proper 
captions. Train yourself to be a good observer. Sell 
yourself on the idea of the importance of increasing 
your store house of knowledge and the utilizing of 
this knowledge to the benefit of your customer. 


SALES SLIP—Combined with label on carton 


Sates Stip Mape In Apvyance. By E. C. Logan, Western 
Editor of “The Boot and Shoe Recorder.” Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, 15 Apr 1922, p. 102 (2100 words, illustrations 
reproduced herewith, 2 pp.) 


The Hill & Eggert Shoe Co., of Spokane, has de- 
vised a way of combining the sales slip and the 
front label on the carton, and of making this at the 
time when the few moments spent in doing it can 
well be devoted to the work. The devise consists 
of a card made of light board, 734 x 3% inches. 
When filled out, these cards contain all the needed 
information about the transaction, as can be ascer- 
tained from figure 1. The card is then torn on per- 
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forated lines into three pieces. The top part goes 
into the salesman’s drawer in the cash register to 
check against the cash. The middle part goes to 
the office as an official record of the transaction. The 
third, or lower part, which is practically a duplicate 
of the second part, goes to the customer. This last 
part is that which shows forth from the carton. 
(See figure 2.) When the shoes arrive, the card, 
in its full length, is slipped in between the front 
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and false front of the carton, so that the stock num- 
ber, size and width and selling price are plainly 
visible. Since the manufacturers of the carton are 
not put to the expense of printing and pasting 
labels on the front of the carton, they have been 
willing to furnish them with the cutout in front and 
the false partition, at no additional expense. 


SELLING PRICE—Factors in cutting 


Wuat SHALL THE SELLING Prick Be? By William R. 
Basset, President, Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co., Printers’ 
Ink, 20 Apr 1922, p. 3 (5350 words, Io pp.) 

Every manufacturer can improve his position if 
he will thoughtfully consider the question of price. 
He will find that somewhere between bare cost and 
all the traffic will bear there is a price—and it will 
generally be found close to cost—which is low 
enough to keep the plant busy to capacity, and to 
discourage competition, and yet high enough to 
make the adventure in manufacturing attractive. 
Prices that are now high can usually be cut to this 
new price by one or more of the following methods: 
1. By reducing the cost of selling. Frequently, the 
low price will automatically do this by making the 
product more attractive to buyers. 2. The low 
prices attract greater volume, making the overhead 
cost per unit less. 3. By eliminating wasteful meth- 
ods of manufacturing. 4. By standardizing the 
product and thus getting the economy of quantity 
production. Low price is frequently more attrac- 
tive to buyers than the gratification of their whims 
for individuality. 
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TIME—Actual, spent with each prospect 


Tue Onty Hour THat Counts 1s THE Hour You Spenp 
Wit Prospects. By P. B. Marshail, Davenport Manager 
of the Fuller Bathe Company. Fuller Life. (Published 
by the Fuller Brush Company, Hartford, Conn.), Apr 
1922, p. 3 (1000 words, I p.) 

If you carry a watch, keep tab tomorrow on the 
actual time you spend with each prospect. Add up 
the total in the evening, and then you will know 
exactly how many hours you really devoted to sell- 
ing each day. The hours you spend getting your 
shoes shined, running errands, are not selling hours, 
and if you can arrange your schedule to do those 
things or as many of them as possible, before eight 
and after five o’clock, you will find that your earn- 
ings will increase proportionately. Your greatest 
asset is your time. Make every minute and every 
hour count. You will find that the actual time you 
spend in selling pays you higher rewards for your 
efforts than you could possibly earn in any other 
work. 


TRADE-MARKS—Life-size, identify and estab- 
lish business 

Lire-Si1zE Trape-Marxs Capture THE Eye—anp TRADE. 
By Roy Alden. Forbes, 29 Apr 1922, p. 73 (900 words, 
illustration reproduced in next column, 2 pp.) 

For distinctiveness in make-up of construction one 
can with value view the bakery establishments of 
Van de Kamp and Frank, of Los Angeles. They 
are housed in structures that are exact reproduc- 
tions of the old blue windmills which have made 
Holland landscapes picturesque. There are no lurid 
signs to proclaim that bakery products are sold 
within, but they are not necessary, for extensive 
advertising has made blue windmills and Van de 
Kamp’s bakeries synonymous. 

The arrival of a new windmill bakeshop in Los 
Angeles is heralded with a unique advertising stunt. 
When a piece of ground is leased, preparatory to 
locating a new windmill, shrubbery is planted, a 
sidewalk is built, and other preparations are made 
for the reception of the new structure. After the 
preliminary arrangements are completed, a brightly 
colored sign is erected, bearing the words, “Watch 
this Spot!” On the day before the windmill shop 
is to be opened, a new sign goes up, informing the 
community that “You Are to Have a New Neigh- 
bor Tomorrow.” And then, after the shades of 
night have fallen, a big truck wends its way in from 
Culver City, to the “spot,” carrying a new wind- 
mill, completely built. Firmly placed upon the site, 
stocked with fresh bakery goods, the Holland Dutch 
Bakery is all ready for business when the commun- 
ity awakes the next morning. 


WINDOW—Actress demonstrates store service 
in 
Actress, Livinc in Wrnpow, SHows Services STORE 


Orrers. [Women’s Wear, 29 Apr 1922, p. 18 (600 words, 
I p.) 


ro 
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As a special feature of House Cleam. 

the Burgess-Nash Co., of Omaha, Neb., Week, 
staged a unique window display, which notntly 
demonstrated the very complete service whichly 
modern store rendered, but at the same time \ 


SEE TRADE-MARKS — LIFE-SIZE, IDENTIFY AND ESTABL- 
LISH BUSINESS 


as a vehicle to display the new fashions and other 
merchandise sold in the store. As a forerunner to 
the event, the following advertisement appeared in 
the daily papers: 


FOR RENT—Completely furnished three-room 
sttite in the “Unique,” Omaha’s newest apartments. 
Suite consists of living room, dining room and 
kitchen, with hall and bath. Rent very reasonable 
on short term lease. For particulars, apply to 
J. J. Halsey, Burgess-Nash Co., or phone Walnut 
5630, after 7 o’clock p.m. 


The suite in reality was three large display win- 
dows of the store, fitted ott to resemble a modern 
small apartment and a prominent motion picture 
actress occupied it for an entire week. Each morn- 
ing she arose at nine and cooked her breakfast on 
the gas range. Then she did the morning house- 
work, sewed, read or played the piano. Agents, 
such as might call in the course of any ordinary 
housewife day, appeared to give zest to the per- 
formance. Young women from the various de- 
partments of the store acted’as callers during the 
afternoon of each day. They were dressed in very 
latest modes to exhibit the newest arrivals in the 
store. During the day, parcels arrived, containing 
millinery, wraps, coats, suits, hosiery and footwear, 
which the actress tried on for the entertainment .of 
the gallery crowd in front of the windows. Articles 
from the house furnishing departments were dem- 
onstrated. 
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WINDQ“/—Cleaning, some points in 

Kerriné tHE Windows CLean. Motorcycle and Bicycle 
Illustrated, 20 Apr 1922, p. 32 (400 words, I p.) 

Jt 4s impossible to wash a window in bright sun- 
sat without leaving it streaked. This holds true 
‘fh inside and out. In washing a window, it is 
fel] to have the water slightly warm. A little am- 
thonia helps considerably. But do not use soap. ‘he 
ihside ought be washed with tepid water, applying 
With a chamois skin. Do not use soap or powder 
of any kind. Dry with a chamois and polish with 
cheesecloth. A good mixture to use on the outside 
is: one ounce of pulverized whiting, one ounce of 
| grain alcohol, one ounce of liquid ammonia to one 
| pint of water. Apply with a soft cloth after the 
window has been sprayed to remove the surface 
dirt. The preparation is allowed to dry and then 
rubbed off with a polishing motion. This leaves the 
surface of the window with a brilliant finish, which 
will last much longer than with the use of water 


alone. 


SEE WINDOW ENLIVENED BY ANTICS OF ANIMAL 


WINDOW —Enlivened by antics of animal 

“Say Jp With. Monkeys.” The Edison. Sales Builder. 
(Published by the Edison Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Company, Harrison, N. J.), May 1922, p. 12 (250 
words, illustration reproduced above, I p.) 

The Nick Klip Company, electrical dealers of 
Mobile, Ala., “said it with monkeys” when they 
wanted to emphasize the sturdiness of Edison Mazda 
Lamps. The display as shown had for its cen- 
tral figure a live monkey playing with a 50-watt 
lamp. At the time the picture was taken, the lamp 
had been in the window for 72 hours and the mon- 
key had put it to every conceivable test, but it was 
still burning just as brightly as ever. The sign, 
“You can monkey with our lamps, but you can’t 
break them,” called attention to the staying power 
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of the lamp. There was an average of 30 people 
standing in front of the window from early morn- 
ing until late at night. But better than that, the 
window drew people into the store, for business in- 
creased 100 per cent while the display was on 
view. 


WINDOW DISPLAY—Guessing contest in 

Sracinc A Gurssine Contest. Motorcycle and Bicycle 
Illustrated, 20 Apr 1922, p. 32 (500 words, I p.) : 

The display window of the Motorcycle and Sup- 
ply Company of Portland, Ore., recently was cleared 
of everything but one bicycle, and this was placed 
on a special stand so that the wheels would revolve. 
A small motor was attached to the rear wheel to 
keep it moving. The wheel was set with brightly 
colored lights for night display. A sign stated that 
the wheel would run from ten o’clock on a certain 
morning to the same hour twenty days later.’ 
speedometer was connected to the wheel, the state- 
ment being made that the machine would be given 
to the person making the nearest guess to the speed- 
ometer reading at the time the wheel stopped. Beside 
a ballot box was a pile of slips, each having space 
for the contestant’s name, address and guess. No 
“string” was attached to the contest. When the box 
was opened over five hiindred slips were taken out, 
To each of the contestants a letter was sent, telling 
the winner and the same fime enclosing a catalogue 
of the firm and an invitation to drop in the store. 
The returns from the letters and the follow-ups 
made the contest highly profitable. 


WOMEN—Appeal to 

Tips For ApVERTISERS. By Herbert N. Casson. Forbes, 
29 Apr 1922, p. 78 (1250 words, 2 pp.) 

Women are the main buyers of draperies, foods, 
ready-made clothing, sweets, jewelry, novels; and 
magazines. They are the chief supporters of both 
theatres and churches. In the buying of furniture, 
the man decides the price, usually, and the woman 
selects what she likes best. Even in the buying of 
motor cars, the woman has the casting vote once 
out of three. The percentage of goods bought by 
women is about as follows: Silks, 95; books, 85; 
toilet goods, 95; jewelry, 90; glass and china, 75; 
leather goods, 65; pianos, 75; phonographs, 60. 
These figures seem to indicate, therefore, that in 
preparing copy, the appeal to women ought be given 
a goodly amount of consideration. And in that ap- 
peal, the personal element must be outstanding. An 
abstract word means nothing to the average woman. 
She cares very little about things in general. She 
is always thinking about—I, me, my, ours. A woman 
wants something special. She buys more conscien- 
tiously than a man does. She feels that she is the 
trustee of the family’s money, and she wants to 
prove her efficiency as a buyer. Just as a man loves 
to come home with a rise in his wages, so a woman 
loves to come home with a bargain. 
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| LISTENING IN | 


Extension of the Co-operative Plan 


During the last two years there have been 
significant developments in the co-operative 
enterprise, especially in New York State.. It is 
worthy of note that a number of small grocer- 
ies have closed their doors, while the larger 
co-operatives have grown larger and more 
prosperous. One of these, which did over 
worth of business in 1921, has 
turned its surplus into the business ever since 
it started, and is now buying more land to 
erect a second business block, made neces- 
sary by the expansion forced upon it by the 
increasing trade. Another co-operative has 
established two prosperous branches and is 
now doing a business of a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars annually. A third, following a 
profitable year in which its business amounted 
to $205,000, is likewise building a new plant. 
The balance sheets of these associations would 
be the envy of most business houses. 

Not only have the existing associations pros- 
pered to such a healthful degree, but their suc- 
cess has served as a guiding and stimulating 
spirit in the efforts of co-operatives in new 
fields. In New York City, for example, at 
the present time, co-operatives are engaged 
in such diverse businesses as those of restau- 
rants, cafeterias, bakeries, coal associations, 
poolrooms, printing establishments, meat stores 
and laundries. This means that the co-oper- 
atives are not following closely the line of 
tradition, but are doing a little hard thinking 
for themselves and are selecting those enter- 
prises which will serve them most effectively. 
In going into these businesses where profits 
are greatest, they are not only prospering them- 
selves, but they are, in addition, performing 
one of their most legitimate functions—that of 
protecting the consumer from extortionate 
profits. 


ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION—Retail, 
apportioning of 

STAKING OuT THE ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION. Printers’ 
Ink, 27 Apr 1922, p. 41 (2250 words, forms reproduced 
herewith, and on following page, 4 pp.) 

A system of apportioning the advertising appropri- 
ation in a department store, which can be applied 
to other fields, has been devised by W. R. Hotch- 
kin, advertising manager of Abraham & Straus, 
Brooklyn. There are but three charts necessary in 
the correct operation of the plan. 

Chart No, 1 lists alphabetically, on the left-hand 
side, the various departments, The next column 
contains figures indicating the average percentage 
of the total annual appropriation given each depart- 
ment for a period of three or five years. If these 
figures are not readily available, it is worth while 
to get them together, for they offer a basis of com- 
parison that is extremely helpful in arriving at the 
proper figure for the current period. Other col- 
umns are self-explanatory. It is well to remember 
that in preparing Chart No. 1 an emergency fund is 
maintained at all times. 

CHART I 
Five- or Current 


Three-Year Month in 
Average Dollars and Cents 


Current Month 
Department i 

Art Needlework 

Bedding 

Books 


Cameras 


Candy 


Carpets, Rugs 
China and Glass 
Clothing—Boys’ 


Clothing—Men's 


Corsets 


Domestics 


Draperies 


Chart No. 2 shows how the money is being ex- 
pended. As in Chart No. 1, the departments are 
listed alphabetically on the left-hand side. In the 
next column the amount of money each department 
has been granted for the current month is inserted. 
The rest of the space is ruled off into squares, rep- 
resenting the days of the month, in which are jotted 
down the daily expenditure in each department. 

Chart No. 3 is an automatic reminder and check- 
up on the departments that are to be advertised each 
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day. The sheet is ruled off to permit a listing of 
the departments on the left-hand side and then di- 
vided once more into the days of the month. One 
month ahead decision is made as to the departments 
to be featured daily. A circle or mark is then placed 
in the squares representing the days every depart- 
ment is due for advertising. 


CHART II” 


i tment 
Art Needlework | 
Bedding I C3 
Books 
Cameras i 


Clothing—Boys’ 
Clothing—Men’s 
Corsets 


Draperies i] 
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AUTO—Display room of salesman 


SALEsMAN’s Auto Is Dispray Room. Popular Science 
Monthly, June 1922, p. 59 (150 words, illustration, I p.) 


By turning the rear deck of his runabout into a 
display room, a salesman is carrying heavy ma- 
chine tools direct to the prospect for demonstration. 
In the installation,a platform of oak boards about 
an inch and a half thick was bolted to the chassis, 
and a special folding metal cover arranged for pro- 
tection from rain and dust. The particular machine 
being demonstrated is a new, compact grinder for 
auto repairs. The grinding wheel is driven by a 
small electric motor, using power derived from the 
car’s storage batteries or an electric-light circuit. 


CHART III* 


4ist6l718 
Piva et ea 
| 


Department {i 
Art Needlework | 
Bedding | 
Books | 
Cameras | 
Candy I 
Carpets, Rugs | 
China and Glass | 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 


Clothing—Boys’ 
Clothing—Men’s 
Corsets 
Domestics 
Draperies 
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*Th’s reproduction fs cut down, by space limitations, to include the days of one 
half month only 
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BREAD—Consumption of 

THE QUESTIONS: (1) What is the per capita 
percentage of bread consumed in this country per 
annum; (2) What proportion of the per capita 
consumption is consumed in the south in the form 
of hot breads, such as biscuits, etc.; (3) What pro- 
portion of the total consumption of bread in loaf 
form is whole wheat. bread—either partial or 100% 
whole wheat; (4). How is the manufacturer of loaf 
bread _. divided; - 7.c., Bakers’... bread—home-made 
bread? 

FROM THE REPLY: It has been estimated 
that the annual consumption of bread per family 
in the United States is 253 pounds. This is figured 
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on the basis of five persons to a family.. Thus, the 
average per capita consumption is slightly over 50 
pounds. The annual consumption per family of the 
same size for different sections of the country is as 
follows: North Atlantic States, 310 pounds; South 
Atlantic States, 197 pounds; North Central States, 
166 pounds; South Central States, 200 pounds; and 
Western States, 255 pounds. From 15 to 20 per 
cent of the per capita consumption in the South is in 
the form of hot breads. Until the last few years, 
whole wheat bread formed but a very small per- 
centage of the total consumption—probably only 
3 to 5 per cent. Within recent years, however, 
there has been a notable increase, largely due to 
the educational campaign on comparison of food 
values. Authorities now estimate that whole wheat 
bread consumption amounts to about 10 per cent of 
the total. In the rural sections of the country, home- 
made bread amounts to about 40 per cent of the 
total. In the city, only 15 per cent of. the total 
bread consumed is of that variety. 


The information given in the reply to the above 
inguiries was obtained by our special report depart- 
ment and passed on to one of our subscribers as a 
part of the service rendered. 


SEE CAMPAIGN—CAR CARD, VISUALIZED: FOR 
DEALER 

CAMPAIGN—Car card, visualized for dealer 

How to VisuaLizE A Car Carp CAMPAIGN FOR THE 
DeaAter. By Don Gridley. Printers’ Ink Monthly, May 
kag p. 23 (775 words, illustrations, one reproduced above, 
rp, ; 

The N. K. Fairbanks Company last year produced 
an ingenious solution of the problem of visualizing 
a car card campaign among dealers. Use was made 
of a portfolio, 10% x 11 inches in size and bound 
in a green imitation leather. On the inside front 
cover are two photographs, one showing a Gold Dust 
card ina street car, the other.a Fairy Soap card in 
a subway car. In both illustrations passengers are 
reading the cards, and the idea is to. give the dealer 
a vivid picture of the cards in action.. The cards 
are split in the middle so that they fold open into 
two pages. When the book is laid flat with the 
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pages open the card is seen full size: Thus, while 
each page consists of only half a card, a double page 
spread shows the card complete. On the back of 
each page is one half of another card—so that as 
the dealer goes on through the book he sees each 
one of the series, 


CHAIN STORE—Location, picking of 

How ‘CHAIN (ORGANIZATIONS Pick Locations. By R. M. 
Rhodes. Printers’ Ink Monthly, May 1922, p. 58 (925 
words, I 'p.) 

The following are the questions on the first sheet 
of a “Report on New Locations,” used by a chain- 
bakery organization, to get a fact-picture of the 
town, the neighborhood and the store: City, popu- 
lation, number of railroads, names, number of street 
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SEE COLOR COMBINATIONS—SHOWN BY CHART 


car lines, names, description. of property, location, 
conditions, dimensions, term of lease, rental, allow- 
ance by owner, owner’s name, agent, date when pos- 
session can be had, time necessary to make repairs 
and alterations, give list of adjacent stores in block, 
both sides, how long has present store been vacant, 
inquire of three adjacent store owners, how many 
vacancies in block, both sides, how many tenants in 
present store in last five years, give reason for change 
of tenants, do you approve of store for a......... 
Bakery; give your reasons, how many bakeries in 
town, what brands of bread sold, how near are mar- 
kets. The second sheet of the report gets down to 
a detailed study of the actual location. Following 
are the first six questions on this sheet; How near is 
shopping centre, state nearest bakery, distance of 
store from United Cigar store, distance of store 
from Liggett’s Drug store, distance of store from 
Schulte Cigar store, will owner agree to run neces- 
sary two-inch pipe from oven. Following these six 
questions is a table calling for the details of traffic. 
The traffic account is divided into four classifica- 
tions ; males, females, people carrying packages, total 
number of passers-by. 
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COLOR COMBINATIONS—Shown by chart 

KEEPING THE “LemMons” Our oF Your Link. Sweater 
News & Knitted Outerwear, May 1922, p. 59 (2000 words, 
illustrations, one reproduced in preceding column, 2 pp.) 

Harmony in color is the same as harmony. in 
music. Both are based upon fundamental natural 
laws, and these laws, so far as they relate to colors, 
have been reduced to a simple chart form by an 
artist, Henry Fitch Taylor. The chart is a very 
simple proposition, but is at the same time extremely 
comprehensive. It shows as many as eight colors in 
harmony with each other and thousands of ‘fresh, 
distinctive color combinations appearing instantly 
before the eye. 

Here is how the chart works in actual practice. 
Suppose it is desired to find colors to harmonize 
with a certain shade of yellow. The first opening 
in the mask (see figure herewith) is placed over the 
shade of yellow in question as it appears in the color 
chart and the following colors appear through the 
other two openings; blue-green and red-violet. This 
gives a good working combination. If the particu- 
lar combination revealed does not please, the second 
opening in the mask is placed over the yellow in 
question and instantly two other colors which are 
harmonious, but different from the first two, appear 
through the first and third windows. 


The Sweater News & Knitted Outerwear will be 
glad to give further information regarding the selec- 
tion of color-combination or the Taylor system of 
color harmony, upon request. 


COLOR—Influence of, in sales letter 

How Does Cotor oF Paper INFLUENCE PULL oF SALES 
Letters? By Benjamin Berfield. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
May 1922, p. 64 (550 words, table reproduced on following 
page, I p.) 

In order to see what difference, if any, the color 
of the stock used on sales letters made in their pull- 
ing power, the Barmon Brothers Company, Inc., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., recently conducted a test. The 
company’s list of prospective dealers was gone over 
and 12,000 names chosen. These were divided into 
groups of 250, and were arranged in four sections 
governed by geographical boundaries. This was 
done to eliminate any inaccuracies which might arise 
from location, climate and seasons. The same letter 
was used throughout the entire experiment, the only 
variation being in the product offered and the color 
of stock used. The letters were multigraphed, signed 
with a signature cut and filled in by hand. Records 
were kept of the total number of replies, the geo- 
graphical locations from which they came, the length 
of time elapsing between the receipt of the first an- 
swer and of the last, and other pertinent informa- 
tion. The results are shown in the following table. 
Each letter was embellished with two little cuts. 
The word “special” under the column “headings” 
means that a regular company letter head was not 
used. 
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Letter Color Returned 
No. Quantity Color Cuts Heading Envelope Pull 
I 1000 White No Yes White 9% 
2 1000 White No Yes Blue 12% 
3 1000 White Yes Special White 18% 
4 1000 White: Yes Special Blue 22% 
5 1000 Corn No Special White 14% 
6 1000 Corn Yes Special Blue 20% 
7 1000 Green No Special White 16% 
8 1000 Green Yes Special Blue 28% 
9 1000 Gold No Special White 21% 
10 1000 Gold Yes Special Blue 34% 
II 1000 Pink No Special White 26% 
12 tooo ~3—- Pink Yes Special Blue 48% 

DURATION OF PULL 

Total, 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth Per 
No. Week Week ‘Week Week Week Total Cent 
I 18 2 21 II 8 90 9% 
2 20 37 36 15 15 120 12% 
3 66 OI 34 9 8 178 18% 
4 54 78 58 21 6 217 22% 
5 34 53 39 II 2 139 14% 
6 61 TAI 43 12 3 260 26% 
7 86 67 ab 6 sit 159 16% 
8 go 164 22 5 2 283 28% 
9 2 131 : 3 M3 211 21% 
10 65 258 13 2 I 330 34% 
Il 58 103 7 i 2 260 26% 
12 63 407 8 I I 480 48% 


CUSTOMERS—Limiting number of, in each 
town 


Two PropteMs oF Sates Poricy. By Arthur Sloan, Jr. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, May 1922, p. 36 (7oo words, 1 p.) 

“Formerly,” says a manufacturer, “I made a prac- 
tice of selling in each town to all the concerns in a 
given line that would buy. Now, however, I will 
not sell to more than 60 per cent of the concerns in 
one line, even if I can get orders rather easily from 
the remaining 40 per cent. I owe that policy to some 
unfortunate and costly experiences. In two or three 
important cities we sold to 100 per cent of the pos- 
sible prospects. I discovered to my dismay that 
they kept pretty close track of what each other did, 
and they had more or less of a mutual understand- 
ing; for in these cities all of the users of my prod- 
uct suddenly threw it out. They had come to feel 
that since all had it there was no special advantage 
of them keeping it.. That taught me to limit the 
number of customers. Now, for example if a town 
has two banks, I will sell to only one of them; if 
it has ten banks, I will not sell to. more than six. 
Thus the concerns that already have my product 
hesitate to throw it out because they realize that a 
competitor could get it and they want the special 
advantage it gives them,” 


FASHIONS—Shown in large books 

SHOWING THE. COSTUME SELLS THE CLoTH. By A. 
Gardner, Advertising Manager, Marshall Field & Com- 
pany. Judicious Advertising, Apr 1922, p. 29 (1000 words, 
illustrations, one reproduced in next column, 4 pp.) 

The biggest feature of the Fabric Fashions Show 
staged recently by Marshall Field & Company was: 
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found in the huge looseleaf books of colored plates 
of pattern designs. These reproduced the actual 
fabrics located in the sections of the store and 
showed a woman exactly how the pattern she 
bought would look when made up of the materials 
shown in the pictures. In each book were eight 


plates, three feet in height, with four designs, each 
in two interpretations of fabrics. They pointed out 
graphically the variety that could be gained by the 
same pattern used for different materials. There 


were twelve of these books—four for wool, four for 
silk, four for cotton. The books were five feet high 
and three feet wide. They stood on easels on the 
counters along a wide aisle used for demonstra- 
tion purposes. Girls in black and white Colonial 
costumes with soft white fichus turned the pages 
and explained the patterns and the fabrics. 


According to figures compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington, the retail cost of foods 
up to the present time in 16 representative cities of 
the United States showed increases over 1913, rang- 
ing from 20 to 47 per cent. 


FRENCH ADS-—Startling form in 


French Aps TAKE StartLtinc Form. Editor & Pub- 
lisher, 6 May 1922, p. 10 (400 words, advertisement repro- 
duced on opposite page, I p.) 

French advertising is in a state of rapid evolu- 
tion, and anyone who remembers the advertising 
columns of the Paris newspapers before the war is 
struck by the difference they now show. It is now 
possible to find a quarter page advertisement with 
only sixteen words in it to advertise a choice brand 
of macaroni! The full page advertisement is also 
beginning to grow more frequent. The advertise- 
ment shown gives a good idea of the trend in the 
style. The outstretched hand occupied a full page. 
Along the line of fortune a Citroen automobile. is 
making its way over the words, “You will soon have 


pee 
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anCitroen forvyour i422 * and here the line of 
fortune divides into the three words, “business, 
pleasure and travel.” The page is headed “This is 
written in your hand,” and underneath the drawing 
are the words, “The to Hp. Citroen is the car of 
the present and the future.” 


wm Ceci est écrit dans votre mainwivsx 
chance 


‘f 


CITROEN 


est lavoiture du présent et del avenir 


ale 


DEMANDEZ LA LISTE OES 400 AGENTS 
sr ANARE CIEROEN, 115-143, QUAI ocJAVEL = PARIS. 


ILLUSTRATION—Flashes lightning in adver- 
tisement 

Biack FLasHes Over Wuite Space Prove to Bz Map 
SHowinG Way To ReacH SaGe-ALLEN STORE ON “SuB- 
URBAN SAY.” Women’s Wear, 3 May 10922, p. 18 (200 
words, illustration reproduced in opposite column, I p.) 

Arresting as a lightning flash is the ad of the 
Sage-Allen Company, Hartford, Conn. White space 
and heavy black lines are responsible for the com- 
mand in this seven-eighths of a page display. All the 
lines darting across the outline map lead as directly 
as do the country roads to the Sage-Allen store. 
Few who turned that page of the paper but would 
stop to glance at its centre, probably reading the 
white lettering on the black flashes. The display is 
a good example of a novel departure from the com- 
monplace in illustration. 


INSTALMENT SALE—Court rule on 


INSTALMENT PLAN SALE Hir By Court \RuLe. Women’s 
Wear, 3 May 1922, p. 1. (400 words, 1 p.) 
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The Illinois Appellate Court has just handed 
down a decision, which it is believed, .will involve 
concerns doing business on .the instalment plan, in 
innumerable law suits, for it protects the purchaser 
of goods on the partial payment plan from having 
goods replevined by the firm and the purchase money 
paid on contract confiscated. The decision grew 
out of the purchase ‘of an encyclopedia set by a 
Chicagoan from Sears, Roebuck & Co., for $82, to 
be paid at the rate of $3 per month. The legal bat- 
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tle was based on sentence in the contract reading 
“when I have paid in full the encyclopedia becomes 
my property.” The Court held that the transaction 
was not a conditional sale, but a sale on credit, and 
that if the company reserved title to the property 
until. the full price had been paid it should have 
been clearly stated so in the contract. 


INSTRUCTION—Of retail selling force 


EpucATING THE RetaiLeR By Insrructinc His SAteEs 
Force. By C. M. Harrison. Printers’ Ink Monthly, May 
1922, p. 21 (2550 words, illustrations, one reproduced on 


following page, 3 pp.) 

Seeking to arouse retail store clothing sales out 
of a spirit of non-resistance, the House of Kuppen- 
heimer, Chicago mantfacturer, is using an educa- 
tional plan, conducted by mail, and called, “Success- 
ful Selling in the Retail Clothing Store.’’ Salesmen 
in hundreds of stores are actually “going to school” 
under the provisions of the course, which consists of 
twelve lectures—each containing enough material to 
keep the salesman studying for a month. At the - 
end of each month he undergoes an “examination,” 
which means that he writes anSwers to questions at 
the end of each lecture and sends his papers in to 
the house for grading. 

Any one salesman in a store may take the course 
if he desires. But the company strives to interest 
the entire selling force. Usually this is done, and the 
salesmen are then formed into a club which meets 
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perhaps one evening a week for a general discussion 
of the subject matter in the lecture. Nearly always 
the proprietor becomes so highly interested that he 
presides over the club, nominally acting as “teacher,”’ 
although he himself may jbe learning as much as 
any of the others. The twelve lectures cost the 
salesman $3.00. . The charge is made not only with 
the object of lessening the expense to the house, 
but for the sound psychological reason that the sales- 
man might not appreciate properly a course that 
would be given him free. 

After the salesman enrolls and sends in his $3.00, 
he gets the first lecture and a substantial binder in 
which to keep it and the subsequent ones. Among 


* 


the topics taken up for study are: The selling pro- 
cess, treatment of types, leading the customer by 
suggestion and tact, studying the customer, selecting 
the right merchandise, selling more goods, knowing 
the goods, in tune with the advertising, service, etc. 
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LANTERN SLIDES—As aid in local advertising 
User oF ‘LANTERN ‘SLIDES A Bic HELP In Locat ADVER- 

TISING. Fuller Life (Published by the Fuller Brush 

Company, Hartford, Conn.), Apr 1922, p. 8 (700 words, 

I p.) 


To facilitate the work of sales representatives 
who wish to carry on a small amount of local ad- 
vertising in their territory, the Advertising Depart- 
ment of the Fuller Brush Company has prepared 
a complete folder of newspaper electrotypes and lan- 
tern slides. The characters in the slides are well- 
known throughout the country for their amusing 
antics on cartoon and funny pages. Included are 
“Bringing Up Father,” “Polly and Her Pals,” 
“Petey,’ etc. One branch manager has organized 
a local advertising club in connection with the slides 
and plates among the members of his office. Each 
member pays a stipulated amount to the general 
amount each week and each week the advertising is 
placed in one of the member’s territory. 
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LETTER—Human interest in 


Tue Human Interest Letrer. By Fred’ E. Kunkel. 
The Poster, May 1922, p. 17 (2800 words, letimes, two re- 
produced herewith, 2 pp.) 


The following letter is a good example of the 
human kind: 


“You know the story of old Rip. Van. Winkle. 
Some queer birds we meet every day in business 
remind us of old Rip. These birds are wide 
awake, all right, when assuming an obligation, but 
when your bills are presented they yawn and go 
to sleep for a protracted period. 

“Why not let us wake up these birds on your 
books that have developed the sleeping sickness? 
We have a sure cure method which leaves no sting 
in its treatment. Your travelling collector costs 
money. He may unnecessarily annoy an otherwise | 
slow-but-sure pay customer and drive business 
away. Your present collection methods may not 
always bring home the bacon, although they may 
sometimes gather in a few eggs. Why not write 
us or call Franklin 3649 for tried and proven col- 
lection methods which sell, serve and satisfy?” 


The writer of the following collection letter found 
himself successful beyond his expectations when he 
got out this human interest letter: 


“We don’t know whether you have been sick, 
absent on an extended vacation, or whether you 
have just plumb forgotten all about that little: bill 
of ours for $ 

“Now, if you will just write us your check to- 
day for all the bills we have been sending you as 
regularly as clock work, we'll call, it square at 
(naming the amount. actually due), 
That’s fair enough, 
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without one cent of interest. 
isn’t. it? 

“Your check in tomorrow morning’s mail will 
set you completely at ease and put us out of our 
misery.” 


There were seventeen automobiles manufacturing 
plants in Canada during the year 1920, employing 
a capital of $53,966,605, of which all but two, the 
combined capital of which was $309,363, were lo- 
cated in Ontario. 


MAILING LIST—Some ideas in building 


Some Ipgas Tuar Have Bumwt Up Marne Lists, By 
J. F. Cameron, Printers’ Ink Monthly, May 1922, p. 38 
(700 words, I p.) 


An advertiser wanted a list of country women 
with children. Through rural and small town papers 
he offered a small novelty, costing him only three 
cents, to every woman who would send him the 
names of thirty mothers. Two or three of these 
women, he specified, must be located in communities 
other than the two replied from. To these two or 
three names he then sent the same offer, with the 
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same specification. He thus built up a sort of end- 
less name-getting machine which enabled him to 
cover certain areas intensively. 

_ One manufacturer recently built up a list of dealer 
prospects from which he was eventually able to 
open 6100 new accounts, but he got jobber co-opera- 
tion only when he had shown the wholesalers that 
he had a plan by which he could concentrate his ad- 
vertising in their own territory and among their own 
customers. Jobbers are nowadays much more re- 
luctant to give out the names of their best customers 
than they used to be. They are from Missouri and 


they want to be shown not only that they will be 


protected, but that their own interests will be ad- 
vanced. 


REPRESENTATION—Salesman’s, responsi- 
bility of 
SALESMAN’s REPRESENTATIONS IN THE SALE OF Goons. 
By Elton J. Buckley. The Purchasing Agent, Apr 1922, 


‘p. 61 (1150 words, 2 pp.) 


There is constantly arising in the daily transac- 
tions of those who buy and sell, the question as to 
the effect of and treatment of verbal representations 
made by salesmen to buyers. If the manufacturer 
has put in his printed order blank a clause that 
verbal agreements and understandings inconsistent 
with the writing will not be recognized, he has put 
the buyer where, if the issue arises, it will be im- 
possible for him to use the verbal understanding in 
any way. Any court, reading the clause excluding 
verbal understandings, would confine a buyer to the 
terms of the printed matter. So that any seller who 
uses such a clause is safe, provided the matter gets 
into court. 

Naturally, nobody wants to go to court with his 
customers, and therefore the fact that he may be 
safe when he gets to court is not enough. The rem- 
edy must begin before that. It must enable him to 
win the dispute, not the suit. Ina certain establish- 
ment an order is acknowledged not in the usual ster- 
eotyped manner, “Your order of the ...... received 
and will have our very best attention,” etc., but by 
the use of the following form: “Your order of 
blank date is received and is accepted solely upon 
the express condition that no verbal promise or 
representation was made you concerning it by any- 
body representing this house which is not embodied 
in the»written order.” 

This adds nothing to the seller’s legal position, if 
there is a clause excluding verbal understandings 
already in the order; it merely ties the buyer up 
twice instead of once. With this additional check 
on the buyer, it is usually easy to convince him of 
the conditions. 


SALESMAN-—Invoicing, who almost makes 
good > 

_ To Invoice THE SALESMAN Wuo Atmost Maxes Goon. 
By Hugh E. Agnew. Printers’ Ink, 27 Apr 1922, p. 53 
(1875 words, 3 pp.) 
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Dick Boleman was salesman for a firm which 
paid him, in part, by a bonus. Boleman had not 
had a good season. In fact, for three years there 
had been no increase in his territory. Was he a 
failure as a salesman, or was there something in his 
statement that “conditions in his territory were 
bad”? No matter what was done to help Boleman 
along, he always had an excuse at hand. But he 
was not alone in his woes. So the company decided 
to solve his particular case to gain a knowledge of 
the condition of the others. 

The salesmanager made a trip with Boleman, but 
found nothing that was unfavorable, except perhaps 
that he was a little too familiar with his customers. 
In fact, Boleman proved to be a good salesman. The 
firm kept a careful and accurate record of the pur- 
chases of each customer. Other figures showed that 
the dealers had decreased slightly in number, but 
they had increased nearly eleven per cent in com- 
bined resources. As a final check, the salesman- 
ager violated an old business policy of the house 
and exchanged information with his competitors 
He was received cordially by them and was enabled 
to gather some interesting figures. All the informa- 
tion was put in writing and sent to Boleman. He, of 
course, tried to “stall,” but finally admitted. that 
the fault was his. 

The sales department itself was a gainer by this 
investigation; a method for instituting investiga- 
tions was discovered; the firm and its competitors 
continued to exchange mutually valuable informa- 
tion; salesmen of the firm were required to report 
every call, the latter being made a matter of per- 
sonal record, a thing which had not been done 
previously. 


SALESMANSHIP—Experience as a factor in 


In Orver To “Do” You’ve Got to “Br.” Bvy Ralph Bar- 
stow. Helix (Published by the Greenfield Tap and. Die 
Corporation, Greenfield, Mass.), May 1922, p. 7 (1500 


‘words, 3 pp.) 


A salesman had been calling on a man for two 
months, trying to sell him an automobile. The pros- 
pect was one of those non-committal people—he lis- 
tened, never argued, and rarely questioned. The 
salesman was of the opinion at the end of two 
months that he had spent about all the time he could 
afford to sell the car, and decided that the next trip 
would either sell the car or close the door behind 
him definitely. 

He made the call. After the prospect had fum- 
bled the ball for about ten minutes, and the case 
seemed hopeless, the salesman said to him: “TI think 
you don’t know how to buy a car.” No answer from 
the prospect prompted the salesman to continue. 
So they continued with the details of the sale. When 
it came to the section regarding payment, the sales- 
man said, “Now, how do you want to pay for. this 
car—cash or divided payments ?” 

“Well, you have to have some cash, don’t you?” 
said the prospect. 
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“Yes, we always get a down-payment as part of 
the purchase price—usually $150; but this being 
evening and if you haven’t that much about you, 
why we can fix that up to your satisfaction. How 
much do you want to pay?” 

The prospect.looked up. “How much can we 
scrape together, mother?” he asked his wife. 

They consulted and found that they had $50 in 
the house. 

“That will be satisfactory,” said the salesman, 
“and you can pay me another $50 in the course of 
a week or so. Now you sign the order here.’ This 
he did. 

This salesman had “sunny-jimmed” the whole 
matter through, had always been pleasant, never 
impertinent, but very positive and definite, factors 
in salesmanship which he had learned only by sell- 
ing goods. ‘ 


“TYPEWRITTEN” ADS—Add a personal 
touch in copy 


“TYPEWRITTEN” Aps GIVE THE PERSONAL ToucH. Elec- 
trical Merchandising, May 1922, p. 111 (100 words, ad- 
vertisements, one reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 


Something different from the ordinary small space 
type are the weekly typewritten advertisements of 
the Satterlee Electric Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
These ads convey the impression that the dealer cas- 
ually sits-down and dashes off each one as a per- 
sonal message to the reader. The personal touch 
is the biggest factor in their pulling power, but their 
regular appearance and the information contained 
in them enhance the appeal considerably. 


Notice the yew Lighting Fixtures, — 
ne have installed for the Midwest 
Reserve Trust, 10th and slat 
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WINDOW-—Shows where goods come from 


Winpow SHows WHERE THE Goops CoME From. Fetail 
Ledger, 3 May 1922, p. 10 (700 words, illustration repro- 
duced in next column, I p.) 


A good example of an educational display is that 
recently put on at the Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
store of the S. S. Pierce Company. A large map 
of the world is the fitting background, with panels 
on both sides showing the flags of the various coun- 
tries that supply foodstuffs. Ribbons connect the 
articles. on display in the foreground of the window 
with the country that furnishes those particular 
articles of merchandise. 

The account gives a list of the wares displayed 
with the countries contributing. 
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WINDOW DISPLAY—Guide post used in 


Guip—E Post Winpow Dispiay. Motorcycle and Bicycle 
Illustrated, 20 Apr 1922, p. 32 (150 words, I p.) 


The old familiar guide post that does duty along 
the country road to direct the stranger was recently 
used as a basis of a window display by a motorcycle 
dealer, and with marked success. He rigged up 
one of those posts and painted it white. On one 
of the cross arms he had the word “Service” painted, 
on another “Economy,” on another “Pleasure” and 
on the fourth “Health.” The motorcycles were 
grouped around the post which occupied a central 
position. In the middle of the window, suspended 
from the ceiling was a large sign, worded as fol- 
lows: “A Guide Post to Good Motorcycles Straight 
Ahead. to Blank’s.” 


SEE WINDOW—SHOWS WHERE GOODS COME FROM 


During the year 1920, 23,012 automobiles were 
exported from Canada, and 18,030 were scrapped. 


The more sales you expose yourself to, the more 
sales you will make. 
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Consists of Six Independent Services: 


I Executive Management 

Il Accounting and Office Management 
III Advertising and Sales Promotion 
IV Banking and Finance 

V_ Credits and Collections 
VI Foreign Trade 


In addition to the weekly issues of one or more 
of the above services, each subscriber is entitled to 
share the services of the staff placed at his disposal. 

He has the right to borrow any of the books 
we digest for a period of ten days without charge; 
to purchase these books at a discount of 10 per 
cent post-paid; to purchase magazine issues con- 
taining important articles at publishers’ prices; to 
ask us to compile for him, information already in 
print on any particular subject in which he is inter- 
ested; and finally, to order at cost original researches 
which require that men be sent into the field or 
which entail considerable overhead expense in the 
form of correspondence, postage, preparation of 
questionnaires and a large amount of typing. 


Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent on 10 days approval 
and sold at 10% discount. 
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PASS IT AROUND! 


Please read these digests carefully. If you 
desire the original articles for closer study 
in connection with your work please notify 
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LISTENING IN 


When the Teaser Aggravates 


OW and then there pops out of the adver- 
N tising keg a strain of liquid that looks as 

though it had been drawn untimely from 
the dregy recesses of the bottom. And, for a 
certainty, it is bitter and rancid. Remember that 
case of the fur dealer who thought he would give 
a little publicity to his wares by letting a live ani- 
mal run wild on one of the principal Metropolitan 
thoroughfares? His publicity boomeranged to 
his pocketbook to the tune of a neat little fine. 


Recently, another case of thoughtless advertis- 
ing has come to the fore—an untimely and ill- 
prepared “teaser” campaign. It is lamentable that 
the teaser, which is of itself an effective method, 
when properly employed, had to be the “innocent 
bystander.” In this instance, post-cards were 
broadcasted, in imitation of the “look out for” 
methods of che police in rounding up criminals 
(mistakes number one and two—it’s risky business 
to imitate the denizens of the law and to make 
questionable use of the mails). The cards were 
headed something like this: “Don’t be afraid, 
the police of do not know,” 
followed by some scare-producing copy. The 
cards started something, because many of the re- 
cipients. took them to the police for investigation. 
The follow-ups produced mistake number three, 
for the advertiser stated that certain druggists 
(the article proved later to be of a household 
variety) would be ready to accommodate; but that 
ready-to-accommodateness was put forth without 
the knowledge or consent of those druggists. The 
net result of the campaign was not sales, but 
reaction against the product, which was appar- 
ently of real practical value in the home. 


It is the duty of the advertiser who thinks 
highly of his profession to squash such methods 
as this one; if he can’t do the actual squashing 
himself, he ought open the way for those who 
can take up the cudgel. 
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BETWEEN CALLS—Making use of 

By Harold Butt. 

ministration, May 1922, p. 539 (1400 words, 2 pp.) 
The measure of successful salesmanship attained 

will vary as much as the salesmen vary in mental 

equipment and energy, but there is not the least 
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doubt that all salesmen would be better salesmen 
if they could be taught to analyze their own activ- 
ities in those periods between calls which certainly 
afford the time and the opportunity. In thirty years 
of experience in business, the writer recalls only a 
few rare occasions of meeting traveling salesmen on 
the trains who could have been detected reading any- 
thing of any real weight or value, or discussing with 
other salesmen methods of salesmanship that would 
have been of some worth for future use. Rather, 
there is an exchange of stories more or less malodor- 
ous, or a boastful tale of how they “Killed ’em dead 
in Kankakee,” or cunningly unloaded on Sol Bloom 
of Oshkoshna, a gross of “stickers” in the garment 
line, made of bull’s wool, oakum and glue. 


BONUS PLAN—Rewards economy 


A Bonus Pitan TuHat Rewarps Economy. By James 
J. Martindale, Vice-President of the James E. Morrison 
Company, Detroit. Sales Management, May 1922, p. 299 
(1000 words, chart reproduced on following page, I p.) 

The percentage profit on goods shipped (sold by 
salesmen) is the most important factor in building 
up a bonus plan. A tentative form of curve con- 
trolling this factor is shown in the chart. It will 
be noted in this particular,case that 100 per cent 
performance is accomplished when the salesman 
obtains a 30 per cent profit on his month’s ship- 
ment. If this percentage profit increases, the bonus 
percentage increases from 4 (that payable at 100) 
by large increments. Attention is drawn to the fact 
that 10 per cent profit is considered 10 per cent 
performance. When a salesman sells goods whose 
profit is below 10 per cent, he should be penalized. 
If salesmen are at present being paid on a salary 
basis, the proposed method should operate in addi- 
tion to such a plan of payment without any salary 
modifications. The sales force would then be as- 
sured of its monthly pay and any earnings from 
the incentive method would be additional. The 
bonus per cent should be applied only to that vol- 
ume of shipments above a certain predetermined 
figure. The minimum accomplishment quota per 
territory should be sufficient to enable the concern to 
make a certain reasonable profit on its business, Any 
profit above that amount is shared with the sales 
force according to individual accomplishment. 
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CONVENTION—Selling line of products to 


A Stunt ror SELtinc A Line or Propucts To a Con- 
VENTION. Sales Management, May 1922, p. 274 (700 
words, illustration reproduced in opposite column, I p.) 

Speakers at sales conventions ofttimes seem. to 
forget that their talks can be enhanced considerably 
-by the introduction of some sort of action. They 
still pull the old gag about not being a public speak- 
er, and after cracking a moss-covered joke, pull a 
formidable looking manuscript out of their pocket 
and begin to drone out an address that would put 
an Iroquois Indian to sleep. in an Ojibway. village. 

J. F. Weintz, of the J. E..Porter Company, makers 
of barn equipment, took cognizance of this lack of 
action and found an effective way of bringing it in. 


SEE BONUS PLAN—REWARDS ECONOMY 


The Porter line consists of varied items, but at this 
particular convention it was decided that only four- 
teen would be featured. It was felt that an attempt 
to cover more than the fourteen would be putting 
too big a strain on the salesman in attendance, and 
yet a talk on just the trade-mark alone would hardly 
suffice. Mr. Weintz annexed the draughtsman’s 
drawing board. He attached a big piece of draw- 
ing paper to the board. At the top he printed in 
large letters ‘You Can’t Lose” and at the bottom 
“No Blanks.” Then he took the cover of a big 
lard pail and divided it into fourteen “slices” or 
segments, as shown in the illustration. At the head 
of each segment he pasted a trade-mark and below it 
a cut of one of the fourteen items he proposed to 
“sell” to the salesmen. This disc he fastened to 
the drawing board with a screw through the centre. 
The result? <A full fledged, on the level, roulette 
wheel. It was then mounted on a camera tripod. 
At the convention it made a big hit. After the 
turn of the wheel, the stopping point became for 
the time being the subject of discussion. 


CUSTOMER—Calling by name 


CALLING THE Customer BY NAME. Men’s Wear, 10 
May 1922, p. 82 (500 words, 1 p.) 


the Middle West. 
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Here is an interesting little story of salesmanship 
as told by a man who was former] connected with 
an exclusive custom tailoring establishment in the 
Hub city. “We had a great many customers from 
: While our New England clients 
never seem to’ care a hang whether we knew their 
names or not, we discovered that these men from 
the Middle West greatly appreciated being called by 
name... We therefore worked outa system.. When 


-any salesman came forward in his turn to!wait on 
a customer and did not know this customer’s name, 
the salesman scribbled, on a piece of paper, “What is 


the name of my customer?’ and sent it to the office. 
One of the firm or the general manager, who knew 
all of these Middle Western customers, would i imme- 
diately come out, look over the salesroom, size up 
the customer, write his name and address on the 
slip of paper, and send it back to the salesman. After 
a quick glance at it, the salesman in the course of his 
selling conversation would say, ‘Personally, Mr. 
Smith, I think this pattern is the most suitable for 
you.’ Smith would almost invariably exclaim, “Why, 


ae 


SEE CONVENTION—SELLING LINE OF PRODUCTS TO 


how did you know who I am?’ and the answer would 
be, ‘We all know you around here, Mr. Smith. You 
are from Milwaukee.’ The system worked like a 
charm. Smith would feel like a million dollars and 
in many cases would increase the size of the order 
he had in mind.” ! 


DISTRIBUTION—Association, plan of 


DistrisuTion—Its ANALYSIS AND ContTrot. By Charles 
J. Brand, Vice-President of American Fruit Growers, Inc. 
Administration, May 1922, p. 598 (5000 words, 7 pp.) 
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‘In the distribution plan of the American Fruit 
Growers, Inc., branch houses, which might also be 
termed wholesale and jobbing houses, are located in 
New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago and St. Louis; Phil- 
adelphia will doubtless be added shortly. In cities 
of lesser size and with a consumption capacity not 
sufficient to support a branch establishment, are lo- 
cated salaried agents to handle the products in car- 
load lots. In still smaller communities, where busi- 
ness is not big enough to support a salaried agent, 
the dealing is direct with the trade or through estab- 
lished broker agents on an agreed basis of so much 
per car, the amount varying for different crops. 
When sales in a district now assigned to a broker 
agent develop to a certain fixed volume, that district 
will be placed in charge of a salaried agent. Branch 
houses will also be added as the need presents itself. 
The advantages of this plan are: It directly results 
in regulation of supply by demand; the salaried agent 
is constantly in touch with his market; he resides 
there; he knows much about its requirements, the 
amount of produce being shipned in by others, and 
he can judge approximately what percentage of the 
total demand should be rightly filled by the Ameri- 
can; he is in daily touch with the shipping point sales 
managers, his whole distribution territory, and with 
headquarters by telegraph and telephone, and so reg- 
ulates the flow of supply to him; handling only car- 
load lots to agents reduces freight bills; wholesale 
and jobbing branches send out broken or mixed cars, 
as ordered, in short haul territory. No traveling 
salesmen are employed—they are not necessary in 
the district agent plan. Large quantities of produce 
are disposed of by auction. 


DISTRIBUTION—Association, policies in 


DistrisuTiIoN—Its ANALYsIS AND ControLt. By Charles 
J. Brand, Vice-President of the American Fruit Growers, 
Inc. Administration, May 1922, p. 5908 (5000 words, 7 pp.) 

The American Fruit Growers, Inc. found it im- 
practicable to bring the volume of production up to 
the requirements of the plan of distribution in mind. 
So two other ways were found for augmenting the 
amount of produce it would be necessary to handle; 
(1) By buying in the open market, particularly to 
supply the wholesale houses and the trade. (2) By 
distributing products on a commission basis for 
growers’ organizations or other growers not supplied 
with satisfactory market outlets. To make the first 
policy profitable, it is necessary that the buying be 
done.at the source of supply. Experts are engaged 
in this work, men who would be certain that the 
quality of the goods offered would be up to the stand- 
ard of the American Fruit Growers. The organi- 
zation or individual producer from whom purchases 
are made, receives the same price, or better, for 
his produce as from the independent wholesaler or 
speculator. 

_ The second policy is pursued with organizations 
of growers and with individual growers smaller than 
the American who do not have an adequate distribu- 
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tion system nor the capital to establish one, nor suffi- 
cient tonnage for efficient operations, but yet grow- 
ing fruit and vegetables under their own brand 
names, With these the American deals primarily 
as distributors, under contract. A master brand 
serves the double purpose of having the small grow- 
ers’ produce go on the market as their own and also 
of giving the American the credit. 


FOLDER—Clever, announcing opening of new 
shop 


Uncaptionep Article. Men’s Wear, to May 1922, p. 104 
(50 words, illustrations reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 


The accompanying cuts show.a clever little folder 
announcing the opening! of a new sports wear shop 


in the Dayenport Hotel, Spokane, Washington. The 
figure of the caddy and bag are cut out; when the 
bag is opened, the announcement shown below ap- 
pears. 


HARDWARE STORE—Layout for 

TypicaL Layout ror A HArpWARE Store. Good Hard- 
ware, May 1922, p. 10 (200 words, layout reproduced 
on following page, I p.) 

What fits one hardware store will not always fit 
another. One store may handle house furnishing 
goods and no automobiles; another may make quite 
a feature of sporting goods and adaption of some 
kind would have to be made. The plan, as given, 
is the result of the designer’s experience in laying 
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out and equipping hundreds of retail hardware stores 
and visits to hundreds of others. The store as shown 
is approximately 25 feet by 85 feet, but the dimen- 
sions can of course be altered to fit almost/any con- 
dition. Notice the elevated office to save floor space 
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Cut Courtesy “Good Hardware’ 


and the little room,in back of the office that, is used 
for working up window displays. This is about a 
dozen feet square, and is something that is of prac- 
tical need. Yet it is surprising how few have a 
place of this kind. 
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ILLUMINATION —Test of attracting power of 


GREATER ATTRACTION OF HicH LicHtinc Errects Con- 
CLUSIVELY Provep IN Test. Dry Goods Economist, 6 
May 1922, p. 101 (1000 words, table, chart reproduced 
herewith and on opposite page, I p.) ; 

In order to determine with certainty the effect 
upon the attracting power of display windows of 
using levels of illumination higher than those ordi- 
narily employed, an investigation was conducted 
in the Cleveland store of Oppenheim, Collins & Co. 
There were fourteen outlets in each of two win- 
dows; by using different combinations of 75, 100, 
200 and 300-watt lamps, it was possible to obtain 
illuminations of 15, 40 and 100 foot-candles through- 
out the test. The chart shows the arrangement of 
lights. The number of persons who stopped in 


COMPARATIVE COST FOR DIFFERENT LEVELS OF ILLUMINATION 
In SHOw WINDowS AT OprpENHEIM, CotitIns & Co. 
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front of each window during the same period of time 
to look at the display was noted for the different 
illuminations used. 

The data taken during the period of the investi- 
gation showed that increasing the illumination in 
the window from 15 to 100 foot-candles increased 
the relative effectiveness of the windows at night 
by an average of 42 per cent. The effectiveness of 
the windows under the different levels of illumina- 
tion was measured by the number of persons who 
stopped in front of them during the same period 
of time. Of this total increase, 24 per cent was 
obtained when the illumination was increased from 
15 to 40 foot-candles, and 18 per cent when increased 
again from 40 to 100 foot-candles. The tests were 
made between the hours of seven and eleven, on 
three different nights, during which approximately 
10,000 people passed the store, with an average of 
one in six stopping to look at one or both windows. 
The table shown gives the cost of different levels 
of illumination. 


LETTER—Of last resort 


Tue Letter oF LAst Resort. By Cameron McPherson, 
Author of “1oo Point Sales Letters.” Sales Management, 
May 1922, p. 277 (1375 words, letters, one reproduced 
on opposite page, 2 pp.) 

A sales letter that gets an order after several 
preceding missives have failed is of the “rara avis” 
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variety. In constructing one of that kind it is a 
good plan to assume that you are selling something 
that the prospect thinks he does not want. If he did, 
he would already have bought it on his own initia- 
tive. Assume that he has a reason for not wanting 
it, and then set out to eliminate the reason by using 
the law of averages. When you have gone through 
this process of elimination, then tackle your problem 
from behind by reversing the direction of attack 
and find out from people whom you have already 
sold why they bought. Tabulate these reasons and 
base your letter, or letters, if you are of the “Never 


PLAN oF DISPLAY WINDOWS and LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT EMPLOYED For THE INVESTIGATION 
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LIGHTING PLAN FOR 1% NIGHT 


Circuit N°f Mf 3X 200 watt clear MAZDA C lamps fitied with Mirrored Glass Show Window Reflectors 
CirevitN°2 309 watt ear MAZDA C lamps fitled with Mirrored Glass Show Window Reflectors 


LIGHTING PLAN FOR 2°9NIGHT 


Cireunt NO4 -| 75 watt clear MAZDA C lamps fitted with Mirrored Glass Show Window Reflectors 
—_ 100 watt clear MAZDA ¢ lamps fitted with Mirrored Glass Show Window Reflectors 
Circuit N?Z2 TL 150 watt clear MAZDA C lumps fitted with Mirrored Glass Show Window Reflectors 


LIGHTING PLAN FOR 3°9NIGHT 


Same as for 1# nignt 
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Say Die” breed, on the most popular reason. Here 
is how one worked out, following the above direc- 
tions: 


Dear Mr. Smith: 

Do you happen to know Jim Barnes, who runs the 
largest department store in Clearwater? 

About the same time I first submitted our prop- 
osition to you I put it up to Jim. Jim took it on 
at once. 

The first week he handled our line his sales to- 
taled $48. 

The second week sales passed $190. 

The third week he jumped the sales to $250—$25 
net for him. And last week he touched $300 and 
he told me it won’t be long before he is ‘tig $50 
a week on our line. 

What Jim Barnes is doing in a town of 3,500 peo- 
ple can be multiplied a dozen times in a city like 
Peoria with its 50,000 people. 

What do you say? Shall I send you a sorting up 
order so you can get started? 

Very truly yours, 


LETTER—With a note of “mourning” 


A Mourninc Letter. Men’s Wear, 10 May 1922, p. 82 
(150 words, I p.) 


A New Orleans merchant sent the following letter 
to former charge customers whose names had not 
appeared on his books for several months: 
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Dear Sir: 

We're in mourning. Haven’t seen your name on 
our books for many a month, and feel we've lost 
a friend. 

It’s very evident that there’s something wrong— 
what it is we don’t know. 

So—if you'll let us hear from you about it— 
we'll “fix things up” and try to resurrect your ac- 
count—which we want—as you know. 

Sincerely yours, etc. 


The letter was typed on black-bordered mourning 
stationery. It resulted in bringing to life a goodly 
number of dead accounts. 


MANNERISMS—Cultivation of, in salesman- 
ship 

SUCCESSFUL SALESMANSHIP. By Harold Butt, General 
Controller of The Tide Water Oil Company, New York 
City. Administration, May 1922, p. 539 (1400 words, 2 pp.) 

It is not difficult to be a successful salesman, There 
is no branch of commercial life in which fortuitous 
accident is so often rewarded, and there are many 
men who lack the education, the intelligence and the 
application which would be necessary to earn a living 
in any other branch of commercial activity, who are 
making good as salesmen. It is, however, extremely 
difficult for a man to become a skilled and efficient 
salesman in any line, if he conscientiously realizes 
the responsibility to his house and to himself. He 
must cultivate mannerisms which are perhaps foreign 
to his nature; he must make a close and intensive 
study of a great number of personalities; he must 
make an earnest effort to understand everything 
that might be interesting, not only to him, but to 
other minds, in the commodity he is selling ; he must 
co-ordinate all this information and knowledge and 
must then study the means of getting the maximum 
of benefit out of it in an interview which, on the 
average, is probably less than fifteen minutes. 


MEETING—Early morning, for enlivening 
salesmen 

JUNDERLYING PRINCIPLES OF SPECIALTY SELLING. By W. 
L. Barnhart, How to Sell and What, May 1922, p. 204 
(1050 words, portrait, 2 pp.) 

For the purpose of winding up the salesman, so 
that he will ring true throughout the day, there is 
nothing more important than the early morning 
meeting, at 8:30, or earlier, if possible. Then all 
the men come together to exchange experiences, and 
for mutual help, When salesmen are out on the 
road, a similar result can be obtained by a daily 
letter of gossip, news, and encouragement from the 
sales manager. In several of the most up-to-date 
organizations, that daily letter plan is being carried 
out in considerable detail and with great success. 


RADIO ADVERTISING—Regulations on 


ADVERTISING THROUGH RApIo TO BE Strictty ReEGu- 
LATED. Printers’ Ink, 4 May 1922, p. 10 (1150 words, tele- 
gram, 2 pp.) 
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The attitude of the Government in regard to regu- 
lations concerning advertising via the radio may be 
ascertained to some extent from the following tele- 
gram received by the Editor of Printers’ Ink from 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce: 


The Radio Conference Committee disapproved of 
the elimination of essential services by the intro- 
duction of direct advertisement which might be ex- 
pected to require expensive assignment of wave 
bands if permitted at all, The committee recom- 
mended that direct advertising in radio broad-cast- 
ing service be absolutely prohibited and that indi- 
rect advertising be limited to a statement of the 
call letters of the station and of the name of the 
concern responsible for the matter broadcasted sub- 
ject to such regulations as the Secretary of Com- 
merce may impose. re 
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SALES FORCE—Selling, to itself 


“SELLING”? THE SALES Force To ItsetrF. By Eugene 
Whitmore. Sales Management, May 1922, p. 310 (1050 
words, illustrations, one reproduced above, 2 ps.) 

Promotional work that elevates the standards of 
salesmanship—it places the salesman in a new light 
before the buyer and gives every salesman something 
to look up to, traditions to maintain, added pride 
to his work—has been given some consideration of 
late. An excellent example of this is the illustration 
of the Louisville Merchants and Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Louisville, Kentucky, That this sort of 
advertising builds morale among salesmen there can 
be no doubt. They feel that they are being relied 
upon to represent their market or their company in 
a big way, and doors will be open for them, that 
might otherwise remain closed. In lines where the 
turnover of salesmen is a baffling problem, this use 
of printers’ ink to break down the sales resistance 
which salesmen meet, may prove profitable in help- 
ing the salesman over the rough spots at the begin- 
ning of his career—the hard knocks that cause so 
many salesmen to fall by the roadside in their selling 
experience. 
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SALESMEN—Testing efficiency of ? 

Ten Pornters FoR SALESMEN. Marketing, Toronto; 
1 May 1922, p. 404 (125 words, I p.) 

To test the efficiency of his salesmen, a jobber 
prepared the following questions with instructions 
to his salesmen to apply them to their daily experi- 
ences for ten consecutive evenings: (1) Was I 
physically fit? (2) Did my personal appearance be- 
speak prosperity! or success? (3) Had I made sure 
that my approach was well timed and did I make 
proper efforts to avoid interruptions? (4) Had I at 
least made an effort to discover a possible angle of 
approach to the customer? (5) Was my greeting 
sufficiently cordial, business like and important? (6) 
Did I waste time with non-essentials? (7) Did the 
prospect’s coldness weaken my approach, and did I 
allow it to develop to the point of resistance? (8) 
Was I sufficiently alert to gather from this approach 
any suggestion regarding the best manner of putting 
my proposition? (9) Did I carefully watch for a 
spark of interest and remember the point which 
obviously aroused this interest, and did I elaborate 
on it? (10) Did I quickly discover the one objection 
which would have to be removed before the sale 
could be made? 


SALESMEN—Work by twos 

WHEN SALESMEN TRAVEL By Twos. By Frank L. Scott. 
Printers’ Ink, 11 May 1922, p. 10 (1425 words, 2 pp.) 

There are cases when it pays to send two salesmen 
in a territory instead of one. For example: Every 
salesman can run over his list and show you cases 
where he is up against two buyers instead of one— 
partners, for instance, both of whom listen while he 
talks and give him a double dose of objections and 
refusals. Or father and son, who greet him in a 
sinular way. How can you reasonably expect a 
salesman to keep pace with his tongue and his wits 
when two hard-shells are trying with might and 
main to batter him down? In some lines the sales- 
man must occasionally meet a group of department 
heads or talk convincingly with a board of directors. 
In cases like these it may be the rankest kind of 
extravagance to let him go before them single- 
handed, No matter how good a salesman may be, 
he can hardly be expected to handle adequately the 
objections which may be thrown at him by a half 
dozen listeners. One believer in occasional double- 
headed salesmanship gives another instance where 
pairs work better than singles. The best of salesmen 
may be deficient in some one particular. In going over 
the sales reports, this manager is particularly careful 
to question the salesmen regarding the personal char- 
acteristics of the buyer. A slow, sociable, phleg- 
matic customer may feel that a salesman of normal 
push is trying to rush him. Without realizing it, 
the salesman has built up a wall between this man 
and himself. In such cases the sales manager may 
decide to go and have a good “visit” with the dealer 
as a therapeutic measure. There is one caution, 
please. Two men can’t sell at the same time or in 
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the same way. When two men go to make the sale, 
it should be understood that one is to play the major 
part and that the other will watch for slips or holes 
and come to the rescue where he sees the need. 
Otherwise, two men selling may easily lose all its 
value. It’s co-operation—not competition—that 
makes team selling valuable and efficient. 


SALES RESISTANCE—Analyzing of 

Puttinc Ficut Into SALESMEN. By H. W. Kempnich, 
Sales Manager of the Lightning Coin Changer Co., Chicago. 
100% Management, May 1922, p. 64 (850 words, illustration 
reproduced herewith, 3 pp.) 

One of the important elements that seems to be 
neglected in sales work is that of combativeness 
on the part of the salesmen—not the kind of fight 
that makes a man belligerent and offensive, but 
rather the kind that makes him aggressive and a good 
defense man—the kind that makes him hang on and 
fight the objections that are only excuses. The 
Lightning Coin Changer Company require the sales- 
man to turn in a written report on every call made. 
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An analysis of these reports developed that there 
are about nine general excuses commonly offered. 
To reach the men and answer these objections a card 
was prepared, showing a ladder with the steps repre- 
senting the objections. The card was headed, “How 
high do you go before they stop you?” From time 
to time bulletins reproducing this ladder are sent out 
to the men. ‘The first series was applied to a particu- 
lar line of business which offered the largest market, 
but-which also presented the greatest sales resistance. 
The bulletin gave conversations between a _sales- 
man and an unusually obstinate prospect, showing 
the kind of “come-back” necessary under the cir- 
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cumstances, Cut-and-dried selling talk is not en- 
couraged and the counter proposals are not meant 
to be learned by heart; the desire is to have a ready 
reply when the occasion demands. These bulletins 
have proved their worth by a marked sales increase. 


SENSES—Appeal to, in selling 

SELLING THE SENSES. By Ralph Barstow, General Sales 
Manager of the Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation, Green- 
field, Mass. Administration, May 1922, p. 541 (2875 words, 
chart reprinted herewith, 4 pp.) 

The Atkins Saw Company has been conducting 
for over a year a campaign with the retail hardware 
clerks. Last year the company spent its money to 
educate, detail by detail, the boys behind the counter, 


ANALYSIS OF SENSORY QUALITIES 


I. Cutaneous Sensation " 
(a) Pressure | 
(b) Warmth t 
(c) Cold 
(d) Pain J 


2. Visual Sensation 
(a) Chromatic series — blue-yellow 
group, red-green group —3 
(b) Achromatic series—black-white 
group 


4 


3. Auditory Sensation | 

(a) Tone series 

(b) Sound series r—5 

(c) Equilibration—direction, |move- 
ment of body in space, dizziness | 

ape 


sweet, f —5 


4. Olfactory Sensation 
About I§ groups distinguished 


5. Gustatory Sensation 
Five groups distinguished : 
sour, bitter, acid, salt 


6. Kinesthetic Sensation 
(a) Muscle sense 
(b). Joint sense 
(c) Tendon sense 
(d) Ligament sense 


t4 


7. Organic Sensation 
Every organ in the body, such as the 
stomach, etc., has its own sensory + —8 
endings and furnishes its own expe- 
rience 


8. Sympathetic Nervous System 
Few separate qualities as yet dis- \ 
tinguished, but very important in its f ? 
contribution to consciousness 


and the company emphasized the necessity of allow- 
ing the carpenter to handle the saw! Every car- 
penter (who is worth his salt as a carpenter) is 
manually minded. He thinks with his hands almost 
as much as he does with his other senses. 
development of cutaneous sensation coupled with 
kinesthetic sensation. The Atkins people pay a prize 
of $10 each week for the best letter from a retail 
clerk on the subject: “How I Sold an Atkins Saw.” 
Almost invariably the clerk, in his letter, says in so 


That is a 
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many words, “I put the saw-in his hand, asked him 
to feel the ‘hang’ of it and to bend it to test its 
temper’—and the sale was made. In personal 
selling, greater use can and should be made of the 
sensory channels, as noted in the chart. 


STAR SALESMAN—Handling, when on “high 
horse” 


WHEN THE STAR SALESMAN Gets on His “Hicu Horse.’ 
By Hal T. Boulden, Vice-President and Sales Director of 
the Selden Truck Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. Sales 
Management, May 1922, p. 273 (1375 words, portrait, 
2 pp.) 

There can be no argument that when a salesman 
begins to develop Bolshevik tendencies they must be 
corrected, not only for his own sake, but particu- 
larly for the sake of the others in the organization. 
Yet a sprinkling of moderately Bolshevik salesmen 
is not the calamity it may seem. There is such a 
thingi.as a sales force that is too meek and too tame. 
You want a man to give you full co-operation and 
to get behind your plans as though they were his 
own, but you don’t want a bunch of parrots who say 
“yes” to everything. Some mighty fine ideas are 
secured from the men in the sales organization. The 
right thinking sales manager will have no illusions 
about everything being done at the factory as 100 
per cent. Frank criticisms or suggestions ought to 
be welcomed, even to a point of their being Bolshe- 
vik. It is far better for the man to say “I am not 
sold on your plan for such and such a reason,” rather 
than have him go along in an unsold condition and 
get nowhere. A sales manager who can’t stand criti- 
cism has no place in the sales manager’s chair. And 
the salesman who hasn’t the gumption to tell his sales 
manager what he thinks, is not worthy of being called 
a salesman. That a salesman shows Bolshevik ten- 
dencies is not an indication that he is possessed of 
some sort of a disease. As a rule it means that he 
has a mind that can do a little common sense thinking 
of its own—an essential indeed in selling. So before 
you fire the man, give him a little individual treat- 
ment. More often than not you will find in him the 
makings of a real “Peter B. Kyne” character. 
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“SWELLHEAD”—Salesman’s, a real asset 


“SWELLHEAD AN ASSET.” 
1922, p. 404 (75 words, I p.) 


The salesman with the “swellhead,” if it may be 
called such, has a big asset. His overwhelming 
confidence is proof positive that he believes in him- 
self. Many salesmen who are accused of having 
swellheads by other salesmen are maligned, because 
the swellhead condition is simply a figment of imag- 
ination. Most men accused of this condition are 
simply sure of themselves, believe in their goods and 
therefore believe that they can sell the maximum 
number of prospects they call on. 


Marketing, Toronto, 1 May 
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WINDOW—Background of, painted with fabrics 


Backcrounp Picrures Parintep With Fasrics Just 
Mabe Passerssy Stop AND Loox. Dry Goods Economist, 
6 May 1922, p. 105 (175 words, illustrations, one reproduced 
herewith, 1 p.) 

One of the features of the gingham week of the 
MacDougal & Southwick department store of Seat- 
tle was the novel treatment of the windows. In 
every one of the four large show windows ginghams 
were displayed, with a background for each window 
of two posters, showing life-sized figures dressed in 
gingham, against a gingham background. Both figure 
and background were different in each poster. The 
idea was to emphasize the wide uses to which ging- 


ham could be put and to show how it could be em- 
ployed to dress the feminine half of the world 
from the time she was a tiny tot in rompers until 
she became a matron of sixty-odd winters. The 
illustration represents the “bubble blowing” age. 
The garden wall is in red gingham, the girl’s hair in 
yellow yarn, silhouetted against a green fir tree of 
gingham. 


PRENTICE-HALL BUSINESS DIGEST 


Consists of Six Independent Services: 


I Executive Management 

II Accounting and Office Management 

III Advertising and Sales Promotion 

IV Banking and Finance 

V_ Credits and Collections 

VI Foreign Trade 

In addition to the weekly issues of one or more 
of the above services, each subscriber is entitled to 
share the services of the staff placed at his disposal. 
He has the right to borrow any of the books 

we digest for a period of ten days without charge; 
to purchase these books at a discount of 10 per 
cent post-paid; to purchase magazine issues con- 
taining important articles at. publishers’ prices; to 
ask us to compile for him, information already in 
print on any particular subject in which he is inter- 
ested; and finally, to order at cost original researches — 
which require that men be sent into the field or 
which entail considerable overhead expense in the 
form of correspondence, postage, preparation of 
questionnaires and a large amount of typing. 


When ordering books reviewed please mention that you are a subscriber so that you will get the 10% discount, 
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desire the original articles for closer study 
in connection with your work please notify 
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| LISTENING IN | 


The Place to Begin Using the Knife on 
Sales Costs 


URING the last six months considerable 
headway has been made in forcing down 
sales costs—but they have to come down 
and come down and come down still more before 
they will be within reason. And one of the first 
places to turn when you are looking for ways to 
batter down costs is to drawing account losses. The 
whole drawing account system is wrong—dead 
wrong. It is nothing more or less than a prop asked 
by a man who hasn’t enough confidence in his abil- 
_ity to risk his own money on himself. It is a prop 
asked by a man who isn’t enough of a manager to 
be able to accumulate sufficient working capital to 
finance himself. What would you think of a piece 
worker in your factory, who came to you and 
asked for a drawing account? What would you 
think of a dealer who wanted a drawing account? 
There is only one way to eliminate the drawing 
account evil in your business and that is to use 
the knife. Arrange your compensation plan so 
that payments will be made on the basis of signed 
orders, hold back a certain percentage, protect 
yourself against returns or cancellations, and send 
your salesmen a check on Saturday which repre- 
sents the work they did that week. There may be 
circumstances which justify a drawing account, 
but there can be no doubt that the drawing ac- 
count is costing sympathetic business thousands 
of dollars every year, which amount multiplies as 
it goes down the path of distribution, and becomes 
a serious item in the selling price.—Sales Manage- 
ment. 


BARGAIN—Country store, applied to city sales 
- Barcarins Acatn. The Advertising World, May 10922, 
p. 299 (225 words, I p.) 

To stimulate morning shopping, one of the big 
department stores of Chicago has taken up an idea 
that was first used in the stores of the country towns. 
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Every day the store has an advertisement in the 
papers telling of special bargains that can be had 
in the store during the morning hours, These bar- 


gains are collected from odds and ends. No com- 
parative prices are used in telling of the value of 
these bargains. Each article is minutely described 
and the selling price quoted in the advertisements. 
The management sees that the selling prices are low 
enough to give the customers who call for the mer- 
chandise an actual surprise in values offered. The 
success of the idea is due mainly to its persistant 
continuance. 


BUYING HABITS—Points of appeal in 

Axsout Buyinc Hastts. The Needle. (Published by 
Young & McCallister, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal.), May 1922, 
p. 13 (500 words, 2 pp.) 

Why does the buyer prefer one kind of a product 
to another kind; or one product to another of the 
same kind? Why will a woman choose one package 
and refuse another? Because it’s advertised. Yes, 
that’s one reason. Another is buying habit. And 
what causes the formation of a buying habit? Psy- 
chologists who have made a study of the matter say 
that there are at least seven different points of ap- 
peal that govern buying habit and that carefully 
made tests have given something like the following 
ratio. Out of a possible 100 points, the appeals of 
persuasiveness were about as follows: 
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Appealito, Appetite cs indict 000 aehaiete stacieby srare 82 
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Reputation’ Gigmrmuees. oo Ue vec e tae reece 58 
Guarahteey Goes 3G ily. SAO. DRAG Ee. 58 
E’condtry:- aia «14s Pea este o~) Gb spend nypre spits es 48 


Women buy especially with one of two ideas 
in mind, (a) from daily habit—that is, when buy- 
ing an ordinary staple and no shopping is neces- 
sary, (b) for a special purpose—when they believe 
it necessary to look carefully into the merits of the 
article they buy. 


Our new telephone numbers are: 
CHELSEA 4701 


4703 4704 
4707 4708 


4705 
4709 


4702 
4706 
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Consumer buying habits are things to reckon with. 
It is good sense and good business to learn whenever 
possible how and why people buy certain products 
in certain kind of packages and to follow in line 
with these buying habits as closely as possible. 


CAMPAIGN—Selling of 


How To SELL AN ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN. By Wm. H. 
Rankin, President of the Wm. H. Rankin Company. Ad- 
vertising & Selling, May 1922, p. 7 (2000 words, chart 
reproduced herewith, 3 pp.) 

There are very few Boards of Directors who are 
not willing to increase their advertising appropri- 
ation, if they are shown the definite possibilities 
and probabilities of increased sales. What the Di- 
rectors are naturally interested in is not a particular 
series of newspapers or magazine or Farm paper 
or Business paper advertisements, but the number 
of prospects who will be reached by this or that 
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schedule and the cost per capita to reach them. 
Charts or blueprints constitute the answer to this 


question. These charts will visualize what the ad- 
vertising campaign is expected to accomplish, cou- 
pled with what the advertiser actually gets for each 
dollar spent; advertising campaign under consider- 
ation costs so much per home reached ; an exhaustive 
analysis of the potential market; actual number of 
consumers for the advertiser’s product, the percent- 
age of the consumer’s dollars expended for the ad- 
vertiser’s particular product; 
petitive products and prices; complete reports of 
business conditions, character of population, wealth 
of countries and districts, class of distributive deal- 
ers, trade channels and a thousand and one of the 
elements which affect the business of the advertiser 
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an analysis of. com-, 
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outside of his advertising. The chart (cut down 
considerably) gives a good idea of the required 
information. 


CATALOG—As economically effective 
medium 

Fewer CatAtocs, More Sares. By Ernest Rigby. 
System, June 1922, p. 677 (2200 words, forms reproduced 
herewith, 4 pp.) 

Cataloging is one of the most effective means of 
adding sales to the ledger, but it can become a costly 
“silent salesman” if not properly considered in every 
detail. For instance, there is the case of the send- 
ing of a general catalog to every customer, when 
some of them are interested only in this thing, others 
only in that. This company depends upon its sales- 
men to decide as to what kind of a catalog ought to 
be sent out. A form as shown here is used for every 
customer called upon. And the men are urged to 
get full and detailed information from their visits. 
The cards are 6 x 4 inches and are filed alphabetic- 
ally by sales districts, with towns arranged alpha- 
betically under each sales district and stores of each 
town arrariged alphabetically. After the cards are 


Salesman’s Report 


md i, a 


} District 


rn 
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Name_J. Stuart and Company : Catalog 
Address_15? Main Road 


General 


Springfield, Maes, 


Account opened_December 4, 1921 


Departments:- 


Reference Number __2678 


: Jackson reports, February 10, 1922, - These cust 
4 have just taken ap ribbons; buyer W. J. Jones ote 


completed and the necessary records made, the num- 
ber of catalogs needed is derived from the cards. 
A table is drawn up, showing how many general 
catalogs are required, how many department one 
catalogs, etc. Allowance is made for additional pos- 
sible business. Working on these lines and sending 
the catalog suitable to each individual’s business, re- 
sulted in cutting down the catalog expense by nearly 
40%. And better sales came about, because those 
prospects: who were interested in only one line were 
not burdened by a lot of pages containing informa- 
tion about which they did not care. 
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COMMON SENSE—In salesmanship 


Wuat Is Goon SatesMANSHIP? By A. G. McKnight. 
Successful Advertising, May 1922, p. 7 (1500 words, 2 pp.) 

The salesman who would succeed must have cour- 
age to back up his common sense. Take from him 
either of these qualities and he will never be a big 
success. However, it is sometimes hard to draw a 
line between them, for one begets the other. Com- 
mon sense will give a man courage and courage will 
give him the will and power to acquire common 
sense. Most salesmen so lack common sense that 
they consider selling only superficially. They do not 
study it. They go out and call on the trade, pick up 
the orders that come their way, write them up for 
the house and retire for the night. If they have a 


SEE DIRECT MAIL—PERSONAL TOUCH IN 


special feature to offer the customers they may push 
it a bit, but this will occur only periodically. Mean- 
time, they relapse to the status of order takers. They 
will not spend their spare time studying and analyz- 
ing their business and their customers and then 
apply the results of such analysis to their advantage. 
Many of them feel that the “star’”’ salesman in their 
line has a bagful of tricks that enables him to con- 
jure orders where orders do not exist—a sort of 
mesmeric power with which he hypnotizes the buyer 
into giving him an order, or some other chicanery 
unknown to the “ordinary” salesman. The “ordi- 
nary” man does not attempt to delve into the star’s 
actual selling methods and discover the real reason 
for his selling ability. He considers that the meth- 
ods are something he will acquire without effort if 
he just continues calling on the trade long enough. 
Real salesmanship is not always a matter of long 
training. Some men start selling the star salesman’s 
quota the first day and continue the average or build 
it up year after year. They are the men who enter 
the ‘selling field with courage and common sense. 
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DIRECT MAIL—Personal touch in 


A Novet, Direcr Maw Ipea TuHar Broucut THEATRE 
Business. Users’ News. (Published by the Addresso- 
graph Company, Chicago, Ill.), Apr 1922, p. 2 (250 words, 
illustration reproduced in opposite column, I p.) 

One of the institutions of traveling America is 
the highly colored postcard. When a friend goes 
out of town for a week or so, you just naturally 
expect him to send one or two brightly colored views 
of “The Courthouse in * or the “Hotel 
So-and-So” and he always does, if he remembers to 
write at all. At other times when one of these con- 
spicuous little cards come to hand, you turn to the 
hastily scrawled message on the back and remark— 
“Ho, hum, who’s out of town now?” but you never 
fail to read it. The folks who run the Missouri The- 
atre in St. Louis know this. So, recently, when they 
wanted to give publicity to a certain motion picture 
coming to the playhouse, they obtained a large quan- 
tity of postcard views of the Hotel Claridge in New 
York and had printed on the back of them in imi- 
tation hand-writing—‘Staying at this hotel and it 
surely is splendid. Saw ‘Saturday Night,’ a wonder- 
ful picture, last night. It is immense. Don’t miss it 
at the Missouri Theatre this week. Mabel.” Were 
these postcards read? Did the publicity idea get 
across? Well, in answer, the management will tell 
you that the playhouse was packed during every 


{EADLINE—Drawn, possibilities in 

Putrinc THE HEADLINE THRouGH Opp Paces. By a 
Commercial Art Manager. Printers’ Ink, 11 May 1922, 
p. 69 (1275 words, advertisement, reproduced herewith, 
3 pp-) 

More attention paid to the possibilities of the 
drawn headline would bring about an increased read- 


ce. 


er attention to them. Some become fixed adherents 
of the simplest kind of type compositions and claim 
that it is scarcely ethical to tamper with legibility. 
But. illustrative headlines, in the sense that hand- 
drawn letters take on peculiar qualities of motion 
and significance, can be thoroughly readable at the 
same time. The Santa Fe Railroad, always a be- 
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liever in headlines that are off the beaten trail, is 
carrying the plan still farther, devoting no less than 
one-half of the total space to drawn lettering, gro- 
tesque at times, and always possessing the power to 
compel attention. The word “Excursions” will be 
so distorted, although, legible, that a long prong of 
the X will reach upward into white space, terminate 
in an arrow-point, and, in turn, call attention to 
some other hand-lettered paragraph. The one great 
objection to these fancy forms of headlines has 
been on the single score of readability. ‘Too much 
flourish means an insult to the eye,” is the frequent 
claim. “Legibility first, and individuality of form 
last. If people can’t read what you say, why say it 
at allr” True. But the two can attain a successful 
blend. Mere eccentricity of letter forms should be 
avoided. The basic idea goes farther than putting 
on an extra curl or tail or twist to letters. The 
mere weight of a drawn word, its tilt, its placing, 
can to a large extent regulate the feeling of that 
word, 


HIGH-STRUNG COLTS—How the sales- 
manager handles 


THe Sates Manacer Writes His SALesMEN. By a 
New York Sales Manager. Printers’ Ink, 11 May 1922, 
Dp. 97 (2575 words, letters, one reproduced herewith, 4 pp.) 


Every sales manager with a large force of men is 
bound to have some high-strung colts. This particu- 
lar manager neglected to tell his men that he was 
going to a jobbers’ convention. It happened that 
Bob McAllister wanted to see him about a letter from 
the credit department that Bob thought was reflect- 
ing upon his ability. The manager, upon his return, 
had a good talk with Bob, then followed up with this 
letter : 


Dear Bob: 

You will pardon me if I tell you that I looked 
over my shoulder before I started to dictate. For, 
while your route list shows you safely headed for 
Salt Lake City, you will remember that you were 
theoretically in Nashville when you really were 
in Atlanta. 

You did just right to locate me by wire and 
come on to Atlanta. For you couldn’t have sold a 
dollar’s worth of goods if you had stuck in Ten- 
nessee while your mind was like a cloudy sky full 
of lightning flashes and crashes of thunder. 

But you were dead wrong to have permitted 
yourself to get in that state of mind. You really 
weren't fair to the one whose letter you so widely 
misinterpreted. You weren’t fair to me because— 
I can tell you now what I wouldn’t tell you then— 
one reason I made the Atlanta trip was because I 
was “off my feed’ and needed rest and not 
problems. You weren't fair to the house, because 
you cost it four days, even though you feel, per- 
haps rightly, that you have made up most of that 
lost time by extra effort—but there is only so 
much energy in even such a bundle of watch 
springs and dynamite as your amazing self, 

Most of all, Bob, you weren’t fair to yourself. 
You are too good a salesman to establish a record 
for being erratic. You are too sound a salesman 
to want to get the reputation for being thousands 
of miles off your route without adequate emergency 
as an explanation. 


e 
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So the next time the urge comes to you to get 
something of the kind out of your system, stop on 
your route and take down the good old telephone 
that Alexander Graham Bell must have invented 
for you. I'll stand for two transcontinental calls. 
By that time I know that you will add to your 
many abilities the one thing that I want you to 
too—the ability to thrust away from your working 
self incidents that seem to you to require im- 
mediate explanation, but for which no immediate 
information can be economically and immediately 
available. 

Just the same, I was mighty glad to see you— 
selfishly so. For, while I enjoyed the confidence 
that you showed in me by crossing half a continent 
to see me, I shouldn’t have enjoyed it, because a 
few more such trips will place you in the “genius 
class” so that even your most wonderful pieces of 
salesmanship will be credited to your genius in- 
stead of to your commonsense and sales ability. 


IDEA—That saves money 


A Money Savine Inga. Postage, May 1922, p. 239 (75 
words, card reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 

A double card, 534 inches wide and 6% inches 
deep when opened flat, direct-mailed in a one cent 
Government stamped envelope to all stockholders, 
saves the Southern Pacific Company quite a tidy 
sum each year. Here is the card: 
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Courtesy “Postage’ 


INCLOSURES—Illegal, with parcel-post matter 


TIttecAL INcLosuRES WutTH  Parcet-Post MaArrTEr. 


Postage, May 1922, p. 262 (150 words, rf p.) 
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-in a thoughtless manner. 


It has come to the attention of the Post Office 
Department that instructions for repairs of articles, 
directions for making garments, etc., and other writ- 
ten communications not constituting permissible ad- 
ditions to fourth-class or parcel-post matters are 
frequently inclosed with articles mailed at the fourth- 
class rates of postage. Reports reaching the depart- 
ment indicate that this practice is being extensively 
followed by persons and concerns mailing sealed 
parcels, Such unauthorized inclosures properly sub- 
ject the entire parcels to postage at the first-class 
rate. In order to prevent loss of revenue through 
this practice, postmasters at both offices of mailing 
and offices of address are being cautioned to keep on 
the lookout for violations of this character. 


To get our share of the world’s orders our busi- 
ness must be most powerful in its printed appeal. 
Pretty pictures and period ornament alone will not 
lead the new buying public to market. Mind must 
be the medium; ornament must be subordinated to 
the exigencies of the message. Every arrow must 
Mit the mark.—Fred T. Singleton. 


The sweetness of low prices never equals the 
bitterness of poor quality—William Feather. 


LETTERS—To branch offices, handling of 


“Way Don’t Our Brancnes Run More SmoorHiy?” 
System, June 1922, p. 703 (3675 words, letters reproduced 
herewith, 6 pp.) 


Ofttimes considerable trouble is experienced in 
branch offices because the correspondence is handled 


POMERY-WILLIS COMPANY 


(NCORPORATEO 
614 (ILLINOIS STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


February 14, 1922 


Mr, J. ©, Sampson, 
c/o Hotel Rizly, 
Billings, 

South Carolina, 
Dear Sampson: 

Permit ne to extend to you on benalf 
of the firm congratulations upon the excellent 
record you are making -= particularly upon the 
Tolune of sal2s you made upon your last trip. 

We do indeed appreciate your work and 


shall see chat it is subatantially rewarded, 
incerely 

lle AY 

General Sales 


A. letter direct from the 
salesmanager to branch salesman, such as shown 
below, is dangerous. 
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Here’s the sort of letter that proves most effective, 
because the message is delivered only if it should be. 
This is a simple enough point—but is too: often 
overlooked. 


POMERY-WILLIS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
614 ILLINOIS STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


February 14, 1922 


Mr, W, L. Johnson, 


Manager, Atlanta Branch, 


Dear Johnson: 
That was a fine record of J. F. Sampson 


on His last trip. Won't you extend to him on 


behalf of the firm, congratulations upon the, ex- 
cellent record he is making s= particularly upon 
Nis volwse of sales upon that trip? 
We do appreciate his work Is it nos 
good enough to warrant our increasing his drawing 


account 330 a month? If it is, please dott. 


phe uc 


General Sal 


WFR/BLC 


LISTS—Of manufacturers, dealers, consumers, 
RUC. 

Henpricks’ COMMERCIAL RegcIsTER OF THE UNITED 
States FoR Buyers AND Setters. (Thirtieth Annual 
Edition, 1922). 2164 pp., index, advertisements. $12.50. 

This is a complete and reliable register of pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, dealers, and consumers con- 
nected with the electrical, engineering, hardware, 
iron, mechanical, mill, mining, quarrying, chemical, 
railroad, steel, architectural, contracting and kindred 
industries, and with multitudinous others of inter- 
est to buyers and sellers.. Products are listed, from 
the raw material to the finished article, with the con- 
cerns handling them, from the producer to the con- 
sumer. The yohithe will be of inestimable valve in 
preparing mailing lists. 


MOVIES—Applied to emphasize a selling point 

Province Purity PicrortaAtty. By Richard S. Bond, N. 
W. Ayer & Son. Advertising and Selling, May 1922, p. 18 
(1050 words, illustration, 1 p.) 

Hires’ Root Beer is known to everybody. And - 
naturally it is imitated. Good beverages did not 
worry Hires’—the market is big-enough for all. But 
what was felt to be injurious not only to Hires’, but 
to the whole business, was the prevalence of cheap 
imitations which were harmful products of chemis- 
try. So-Hires’ hit upon. the idea of featuring the 
ingredients by picturing them. A cameraman was 
sent on a ten months’ trip to Central and South 
America, securing not only the desired scenes of 
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Hires’ ingredients in the making, but general news 
events as well, that could be used to tie up with the 
finished picture. Over 700 theatres in one state 
have booked this picture, besides a vast amount of 
other publicity having been secured. 


OBJECTIONS—Meeting the customer’s 


Turn Your Prosrects’ Opjyections Into Sates WInN- 
NERS. By Harry Newman Tolles, President, the Sheldon 
School, Chicago. Building Supply News, 9 May 1922, 
p. 696 (900 words, illustration, I p.) 

Every salesman, if he would attain mastership in 
his art, should write down on paper every objection 
as he meets it; then he should study carefully the 
best way to answer that objection and write out 
the answer. He should always pursue that method 
of answering that particular objection until he can 
find a better way. If, you, Mr. Salesman, from this 
time on will study each objection as you meet it, 
and make it the rule of your life to write on a 3 x 5- 
inch card—index size—the objection, and the best 
answer that you can formulate, then organize and 
classify your objections, you will accumulate a fund 
of information, that could not be purchased from you 
for any amount of money. Then you can write 
your own sales manual, and eventually you will 
write your own pay check for as much as you wish. 


PARCEL-POST MAPS—No longer furnished 


Parcet-Post Mars No Longer FurnisHepD—ZoNE Keys 
IssuED IN Liru THEREOF. Postage, May 1922 (1 p.) 


Some postmasters are apparently advising patrons 
that parcel-post maps are furnished for use in de- 
termining rates on parcel-post packages, as a num- 
ber of requests are being received in the Post 
Office Department for information as to how such 
maps may be obtained. These maps were discon- 
tinued some time ago. In lieu thereof the zone key 
is furnished for use in connection with the Official 
Postal Guide in determining rates on parcel-post 
matter. A copy of the proper zone key is furnished 
to each subscriber to the Official Postal Guide with- 
out additional charge for the particular locality from 
which it is desired to ship parcel-post packages. As 
there are approximately 3555 units or sections, it is 
necessary for each subscriber to specify the point 
from which he desires to ship parcel-post matter. A 
zone key for use in determining rates on parcel-post 
matter mailed from Boston, Mass., for example, 
could not be used for determining the rates for 
such matter mailed from New York, N. Y. 


“PLUMS”—As stimuli in special sale 


“PLUMS” WiLL Putt For You. The Advertising World, 
May 1922, p. 298 (200 words, I p.) 

Every once in a while a stunt proves of real value 
in the staging of specials. Recently, the McNaugh- 
ton store, of Muncie, Ind., held a “Sugar Plum” 
Sale. A number of items of merchandise were des- 
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ignated as “sugar plums” for the purpose of the sale, 
and were priced exceptionally low. Any customer 
making a purchase of five dollars or more was 
allowed also to buy a “sugar plum.” One of the 
surprises of the events was the large number of 
shoppers who made purchases of considerably more 
than five dollars in order to get the privilege of 
getting possession of a “plum,” although they were 
not entitled to any more than one, no matter how 
high their purchase. 


PRICES—Dealer’s, when to reduce 


For THE DEALER WuHo Is AFRAID TO REDUCE PRICES. 
Marketing, Toronto, 15 May 1922, p. 442 (175 words, I p.) 


Supposing you have on your shelves an article 
costing you $2.00. You have this marked to sell 
at a reasonable figure allowing you the cost of doing 
business plus a net profit. There comes a decline of 
40% from the jobber, and you can now buy this 
article at $1.20. Is it policy to reduce your selling 
price, even below your invoice cost in order to move 
the merchandise? Supposing you sell for $1.75 and 
then turn around and replace it for $1.20. What 
have you then at the end of the transaction? The 
same article on your shelves and 55 cents in cash in 
your register that was not there before. How much 
did you lose by the transaction? There are many 
dealers who do not realize that it is good business 
to sell some goods for less than cost provided the 
same goods can be purchased for less than they sell 
the old ones for. In the case mentioned above, the 
dealer would have to get at least $2.85 for the article 
which cost him $2.00—yet for the same article if 
sold at placement prices plus a reasonable profit he 
would have to ask only $1.75—isn’t it reasonable to 
suppose that the turnover on any article when priced 
at $1.75 will be infinitely greater than on the same 
article when priced at $2.85 or $3.00?—Zenith. 


UALITY—Of product shown by moving 
p 
pictures 


HELPING THE Prospect To SeLt Himsetr. By K. K. 
Bell, General Manager of the Calumet Baking Powder 
Company. System, June 1922, p. 683 (700 words, illustra- 
tions, I p.) 


The Calumet Company has evolved a novel method 
of showing forth the qualities of its product through 
the movies. The “Calumet Kid” was already a na- 
tionally known character through the Company’s 
advertising. A few months. ago the company blew 
the breath of life into the kid, the result being a 
scenario with the senses represented as animated 
“sprites” as the dramatis persone. The story is as 
simple as it is effective, appealing to the child as 
well as to the child’s mother. The plot is.based on 
the fact that, unlike other ingredients used in cook- 
ing, baking powder cannot be tested through any of 
the five senses. So in the picture each one of the 
sprites comes out and shows the housewife how he 
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tests an ingredient. They go through their parts 
until they come to a can of Calumet Baking Powder. 
That stumps them. Flourish the trumpets! Enter 
the Calumet Kid! He shows how it can be done, 
which is the real purpose of the film. 

An ingenious method is employed for first winning 
the co-operation of dealers and theatre owners in a 
town. An illustrated circular with two post-cards 
attached is mailed to each dealer, explaining the 
idea of the motion picture without narrating the 
plot. One of the post-cards is usable as a compli- 
mentary ticket admitting the dealer to the theatre. 
On this card is a note to the theatre owner promis- 
ing immediate reimbursement for the price of admis- 
sion if he will mail the card back to the home office 
of the company. The theatre man therefore suffers 
no loss, but really gains. 


SALES—Fair distribution of 


Wuson BrotHers INcREASE SELLING Cost To Make 
Sates Cost Less. By Edward M. Skinner, General Man- 
ager Wilson Brothers. Printers’ Ink, 11 May 1922, p. 41 
(2600 words, 4 pp.) 


Salesmen had been encouraging customers to visit 
the house to look things over. As a rule these visits 
were resultful of sales. And under such conditions 
it had been the rule to credit-the house salesmen. 
Manifestly this was unfair to the road salesman, 
who had been “making”’ the visitor’s store regularly, 
and who was really responsible for him coming to 
the house. The road salesman could not be blamed 
_ for becoming dissatisfied or perhaps loitering on the 
job. This was adjusted by an arrangement whereby 
each house salesman was given a certain percentage 
on all business originating within a prescribed col- 
lection of territories. The commission was nominal, 
but inasmuch as the house salesman took care of 
the house sales for a collection of territories, his 
compensation in the aggregate was _ satisfactory. 
Then the salesman in the field, knowing that he 
would get full credit, became active in sending re- 
tailers into the house. Every manufacturer knows 
his most profitable selling comes when retailers will 
visit the establishment in person and see the entire 
stock. But the absence of proper commission ar- 
rangements had absolutely caused road salesmen to 
fight against their customers visiting market—an 
impossible situation from the standpoint of 100 per 
cent sales efficiency. 


SATURDA Y—Getting salesmen:to work on 


Our SALESMEN Work on Saturpays. By E. Frederick 
Cullen, President, Johnson Educator Food Company. 
System, June 1922, p. 672 (1725 words, illustrations, 3 pp.) 


“We had been looking for an opportunity to 
prove to our sales force that Saturday selling was 
not only possible, but profitable to them and to us. 
We could not demonstrate this, however, by any 
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bludgeoning methods. It required somewhat more 
finesse than ordinary in sales management, for 
when a group of salesmen gets the idea that you are 
trying to force them to take some medicine which 
they do not want to take, they can checkmate you 
all the way. The opportunity we had been 
looking for came last fall. Armistice day is cele- 
brated in New England as an actual as well as 
nominal holiday. We asked our men not to try to 
crowd the day’s business into the four preceding 
days of week—Armistice day came on Friday—but 
simply to handle it on Saturday. They did as we 
asked, and turned it into a normal day’s business.” 
The following week no comment was made. But 
the next, which included Thanksgiving Day, was 
worked out practically the same as during Armistice 
week. Then the men were asked to spend Saturday 
calling on their regular Monday customers. They 
were told not to go out on their routes on Monday, 
but to report at the office at 8.30 in the morning, 
where a surprise would be in store for them. Some 
of them doubtless expected some sort of an enter- 
tainment. “Instead, we were ready with a force 
of ‘cadets,’ youngsters chosen from the departments 
most affected by the regular Monday slackness in 
office and service departments. These cadets were 
chosen for qualities which might give them sales 
abilities. Their departments ran along that day with- 
out their assistance.” Following some advice on 
opening of accounts, the regular salesmen and the 
recruits were sent out into strange territories. They 
brought back many new accounts, despite the fact 
that considerable time was lost in getting around 
the new surroundings. The idea is being followed 
right along now and is proving highly successful. 


SPECIAL SALE—Point overlooked in, proves 
good advertising 


SoMETHING For Notuinc. Atlantic Coast Merchant, 13 
May 1922, p. 18 (150 words, I p.) 


Sometimes a merchant has the good luck to spring 
a sale on his customers which is a complete surprise 
to them, but it is rare that the sale turns out to be a 
surprise to the merchant himself. However, this is 
just what happened recently to a merchant in New 
York who staged a sale, offering two dollars off on 
all garments marked above five dollars and one dol- 
lar off on any article below that price. The sale 
was a decided success. The merchandise disappeared 
like hot-cakes, but the surprise came when a rather 
puzzled customer approached the proprietor with a_ 
blouse marked one dollar and asked whether she 
was entitled to any discount. This point had been 
entirely overlooked in marking the goods, and there 
was quite a number of articles marked one dollar— 
which meant that the discount, the feature of the 
sale, would make the price of the dollar articles 
zero. The matter was promptly decided—the dol- 
lar articles went free and the resulting advertising 
was worth the cost. 
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STUNT—Salesman’s use of 


A Stunt He Fett For. Marketing, Toronto, 15 May 
1922, p. 442 (100 words, I p.) 

“T fall for a good stunt just the same as anyone 
else,” said a buyer. A few days ago my secretary 
handed me a card with this inscription on it: ‘Mr. 
Jesse F. James, L.F.O.’ I hadn’t much time and I 
didn’t want to buy anything, but I was quite curious 
what that L.F.O. stood for, so I had the fellow 
shown in. He was clever and he managed to hold 
the interest he had secured at the outset by his unus- 
ual card. After he had my name on the dotted line 
and was packing his outfit, I said to him, ‘By the way 
would you mind telling me what those letters L.F.O. 
mean on your card? ‘Certainly, I will tell you. 
Those refer to my business. Looking For -Orders, 
you know.’” 


UNDERWRITING—Life,, practices in (Book) 


SeLtinc Lire Insurance. By John Alford Stevenson, 
Ph.D., formerly Director of the School of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Published by Harper & Brothers, 1922 (300 pp., 
5x8 inches. Forms, Bibliography, $3.50) 


This book has been written for the sole purpose 
of presenting in a simple and straightforward man- 
ner the most modern and most effective practices in 
life underwriting. The underlying plan of this book 
follows very closely the course in “Practical Sales- 
manship” given by the writer while Director of the 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. A careful reading 
and study of the book will show very clearly the 
underlying theory of the strategy of selling. How- 
ever, the major emphasis is placed upon selling sug- 
gestions, selling plans, and methods of procedure 
which have proved highly successful in life under- 
writing. The book maybe used as a textbook in 
schools of life insurance salesmanship, in the weekly 
meetings of local agencies, and as a basal or refer- 
ence text in correspondence courses. Also, the writ- 
er has had in mind constantly another group of 
readers and users—the men who are selling life 
insurance every day and who do not have the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining help, other than that which they 
can give themselves. Here are some of the topics 
discussed: Salesmanship, life insurance selling as 
a profession, prospecting, the pre-approach, man- 
aging the interview, the sales talk and selling plans, 
meeting objections, the close and service to policy- 
holders. 


WINDOW—Moving picture machine in 


Tue Moyinc SHow- Winpow. Marketing, Toronto, 15 
May 1922, p. 446 (150 words, I p.) 


A moving picture machine in a show window is 
one of the most interesting innovations in advertis- 
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ing recently made possible by science. The wonder- 
ful little machine which operates such a window dis- 
play by daylight was on exhibit at the convention 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Association held a 
short time ago in New York. The machine is small 
enough to be installed in any average show window 
and works automatically, the reel having once been 
completed, proceeding to unwind and repeat itself 
while one group of gazers passes on and another 
gathers. The film is 500 feet long and runs for 
seven minutes. A time clock starts the film at any 
desired hour and stops the motor at any set later 
time, so that the entire arrangement is automatic. The 
machine itself can not be sold, but the space in it 
will be sold just as ina paper or magazine, an adver- 
tiser being allowed to rent a part of or an entire 
film, 


WOMEN-—Selling to 


SELLING TO Women Is Easy—Ir You Know How. By 
A. May Holaday. How to Sell—and What, May 1922, 
p. 296 (1800 words, 4 pp.) 


Salesmen should know that a woman loves to put 
off a decision. When she objects to the cost of an 
article or demurs, “Well, I'll talk it over with my 
husband to-night,” let the salesman beware. It 
means that he has not yet impressed her with the 
value of the article or her need for it. And if she 
is not impressed, how could she convince her hus- 
band that they ought to purchase it? The story is 
given of a salésman’s visit to the author’s home. 
He came to the door with a device that has become 
popular throughout the country. The writer favored 
another “make” and told him so. Was he discour- 
aged or peeved? Nota bit of it! Did he disparage 
the line that she favored? No! He imvited com- 
parison of the two in this positive selling suggestion: 
“Tl leave this with you until morning and let you 
compare it with your neighbor’s machine that you 
like so well, and see how the good features of our 
line stand out in the test.” And, such is the privilege 
of the fair sex, she changed her mind about com- 
paring them when she saw that the salesman wel- 
comed the test, and wrote her check then and there. 

One objection the writer had made to this device 
was its cost. But, nothing daunted, the salesman 
showed how she could pay for tt. This clever sales- 
man was using a table, alloting the household budget 
into its various divisions, to show that the device he 
was demonstrating could properly draw money from 
three divisions of the family budget: (1) from 
“operating expenses”—such as fuel, light, etc.; (2) 
from “advancement”—-magazines, new purchases for 
the home, etc., and (3) from “investments,” since 
it would save money that had been spent outside 
the home every week. A more convincing sales 
argument than this could hardly be thought out, yet 
how few salesmen use it! 


Magazines are supplied-at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent on 10 days approval 
and. sold at 10% discount. 
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PASS IT AROUND! 


Please read these digests carefully. If yuu 
desire the original articles for closer study 
in connection with your work please notify 
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| ; partment governing advertising of accountants, there 


| LISTENING IN | 


They Ask for Your Support 


IRECT mail advertisers have, for a long time, 
wanted to see a scheme inaugurated whereby 
return postcards could be mailed back to 

them by the prospect without the necessity on his 
part of first hunting up and affixing a one cent 
stamp. 

Now comes the opportunity to back such a 
plan. A bill providing for it is pending in the 
lower house of Congress. The measure was intro- 

>, duced by Congressman Clarence McGregor of 

J Buffalo, New York, and is sponsored by the 
'‘C. O. D. Postal Permit Campaign Committee with 
headquarters at 604 Niagara Life Bldg., Buffalo. 

Advertisers—wholesalers, manufacturers, retail- 
ers, and all others who use the mails to get busi- 
ness—are urged by the Campaign Committee 
members to give the bill a boost toward passage 
by writing to their local members in the national 
legislative body and asking them to support it on 
vote. The further request is made that copies of 
the letters written be sent to the headquarters of 
the campaign committee. 

Under the plan, if enacted, the advertiser mail- 
ing out the cards with his circulars or other direct 
mail matter, will pay postage on only those cards 
that are returned to him, and the prospect—even 
more important—can mail back the card on the 
spur of the moment—when the advertising appeal 
is made to him. He need not delay until later 
because of the lack of a penny stamp. 


ACCOUNTANTS’ ADVERTISING—Treasury 
Department rule on 


Treasury DepartMENT Issues Rute TuHat Restricts 
ADVERTISING OF Honest Accountants. Printers’ Ink, 18 
May 1922, p. 17 (2750 words, bulletin quoted herewith, 


4 pp.) 
In order that as much publicity as possible may be 
y given the recent ruling of the Treasury De- 


is being quoted the wording of Circular No. 230, 
issued by the Treasury Department and signed by 
Secretary of the Treasury A. W. Mellon. 


Advertising by enrolled attorneys or agents which 
describes their capacity or ability to render service 
as enrolled attorneys or agents is forbidden. Let- 
terheads, business cards and insertions in direct- 
ories, newspapers, trade journals, or other publica- 
tions should set forth only the name and address of 
the attorney or agent and a brief description of his 
practice. The description should not do more than 
state the nature of the attorney’s or agent’s busi- 
ness, that is to say, whether he practices as an 
attorney, accountant or agent, and, if desired, any 
special field of service or practice covered. 

The use by attorneys, agents or others of adjec- 
tives or other terms which might imply official 
capacity or connection with the Government or any 
of its departments, is specifically forbidden. 

The solicitation of claims or other business as 
attorney or agent for others before the Treasury 
Department hy circulars, advertisements or other 
means, including personal letters, communications 
or interviews not warranted by previous business 
or personal relations with the persons addressed, is 
forbidden. Advertising or ‘solicitation, which 
makes any suggestion of previous connection with 
the Treasury Department or acquaintance with its 
officials or employees, or any reference to the fact 
of enrollment, is specifically forbidden. 

Statements or implications to the effect that an 
attorney or agent is in position by reason of past 
experience, past official connection, or personal 
association with the Treasury Department or any 
officials or employees thereof, directly or indirectly 
to influence the disposition of business in the 
Treasury Department, and statements or implica- 
tions to the effect that the agent or attorney is ab‘e 
to obtain information ‘or consideration that is not 
available to the public in regard to such business, 
are forbidden. 


The article gives some interesting comment which 
advertisers in general will find of value. 


Our new telephone numbers are: 
CHELSEA 4701 


4703 4704 
4707 4708 


4705 4 
4709 


4702 
4706 
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ADVERTISING DATA—Indexing of 


An InpexInG SySTEM OF ADVERTISING DATA, 
Ink, 18 May 1922, p. 125 (6 pp.) 


Printers’ 


This article gives a worthwhile index of adver- 
tising data which has been in use at the office of 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing Company for a num- 
ber of years. 


CAMPAIGN—Tied up consumer, dealer and 
salesman with factory 

CoNSUMER, DEALER AND SALESMAN Tiep Up WitH THE 
Factory. By John A. Lutz, Printers’ Ink, 18 May 10922, 
p. 149 (1375 words, advertisement reproduced herewith, 
3 pp.) 

The J. S. Ivins Sons Bakery of Philadelphia re- 
quested each of its salesmen in making his-territory 
twice a month to obtain from the best grocer the 
name and address of that woman who, in his judg- 
ment, was best qualified to pass on the merits of the 
Ivins goods. The woman had to be above the average 


appr ‘ 
“The Ivins Board of Advisors 
enthusiastically agrees that 


the test of taste proves 
the superior goodness” 


Four famous cookies and 
crackers win the right 
to bear the new Ivins 
“Seal of Approval." 


Le MONTH 9 sent'a quanoty of whe rina 
tou 

en 

Pa 

them 


Cookie-Cakes and 
Crackers 


Ths bates Cor maa ee een hee” 


intelligence; she had to stand high in the opinion of 
her neighbors, so that her word would carry weight 
and so that her decision would not be under the 
suspicion of an ulterior motive. As the names were 
obtained, they were sent to the home office, and at 
once each of these women was sent a letter, stating 
that Mr. So-and-So, the salesman, would call upon 
her on a certain evening, bringing her “The Ivins 
Gem Chest,” containing an assortment of regularly 
baked cookie-cakes and crackers, which she was asked 
to serve on her table and put to “the test of taste.” 
After the housewife accepted the “Gem Chest,” she 
received another letter from the bakery, asking her 
to become a member of the Ivins “Board of Ad- 
visers” and to report her “test of taste” upon the 
blank enclosed. 

The idea of having each salesman get only two 
women a month was to carry the plan through the 
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entire year and. so maintain interest and word-of- 
mouth advertising for the twelve months. The se- 
leetion from all parts of the city and adjacent cities 
gave the campaign representation in every locality 
where the Ivins goods are on sale. The accompany- 
ing ad shows the style of publicity employed. 

The campaign covers three distinct fields: First, 
the consumer; second, the dealer, because his co- 
operation was solicited in the selection of the 
“Board”; and third, the salesman, upon whose judg- 
ment the quality of the “Board” depended. 


COMMISSIONS—Salesmen’s, in mail order 
department 
How to Do Matt-Orper Apvertisinc. V. By Verneur 


Edmund Pratt. The Mailbag, May 1922, p. 53 (6000 words, 


II pp.) 

Usually when a wholesaler or manufacturer con- 
siders adding a mail-order department, the first ques- 
tion raised is, “What will we say to the salesmen? 
How will we handle them?” 

One concern found that it could get its salesmen 
to sign an agreement through which each man was 
to receive his regular commission on “personal sales” 
plus commission on each mail order sale made to a 
customer or prospect on whom he had called within 
the sixty-day period prior to receipt of the mail- 
order. The salesmen agreed to waive commission 
on all mail-orders made to new accounts or from 
customers on whom they had not called for sixty 
days. The concern agreed, in return, that, upon the 
receipt of an order from a new account, it would 
send a copy of that order to the salesman in the 
territory. If he followed up the account and rec- 
ords showed that he made a call sixty days prior to 
receipt of the next mail-order, he was to receive his 
regular commission on it. This plan kept the sales- 
men on their toes, for they realized that to earn a 
commission on a mail-order received by the house. 
the records must show that they had called on that 
customer within the sixty-day period. They did less 
skipping around and missed fewer prospects. 


DOLLAR—Enclosed in letter, brings returns 

Direct ApverTisInc. Article I. By Robert E. Ramsay. 
The National Retail Clothier, 18 May 1922, p. 48 (2100 
words, letter reproduced herewith, 2 pp.) 

A clothier wanted to bring customers to his store— 
“good will,’ but he wanted to make “sales” at the 
same time. He had been using newspapers for pub- 
licity and he wanted his direct advertising to make a 
striking appeal. The first two paragraphs of a let- 
ter show how it was done. 


The enclosed certificate was engraved for us in 
the United States Department of Printing and 
Engraving. 

We want you to test our store service. We want 
you to “test it out” at our expense. For this pur- 
pose we are enclosing without obligation to you, 
the real dollar bill. 


Did it pay? Though only 1500 of those letters 
were mailed, more than 1,000—returns exceeding 
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i) 66 2/3 per cent—came to the store and spent the 
dollar sent them and many thousands of dollars 
more on clothing and men’s furnishings! 


FOLLOW-UP—Three-ply, by mail 

Swincinc Doors anp SwiNcInG Orpers. By James 
Henle. The Mailbag, May 1922, p. 48 (1975 words, letters 
reproduced herewith, 6 pp.) 


; The Stanley Works, at New Britain, Conn., helps 
) the hardware merchant sell builders’ hardware by 
a) circularizing the contractor, architect and owner. 
Immediately upon the receipt of a report that a 
house is to go up, the contractor receives this mes- 
sage: ) 
We are glad to know you have the contract to 
build the residence for Mr. T. H. Howard in 
Montclair. on 

Your experience proves to you the necessity of 

supplying butts and hinges that will “stand the 
. gaft” of service day in and day out. 

Strength in the working part places Stanley 
Works Butts and Hinges in a class by themselves. 

Without doubt there is no butt on the market 
today that can give the equivalent of service that 
the STANLEY Ball Bearing Butts can—where 
constant service is required. 

You can rely on the confidence you have placed 
in the Stanley Works Products—they will do ali 
you ask and come up smiling for more. 

When using STANLEY Ball Bearing Butts see 
that the correct size is used for the weight of the 
door—the local builders’ hardware store has all the 


sizes. 
. Best wishes for a ‘‘build now” year. 
Ni Here is part of the letter that is sent to the architect : 


It is of interest to us to know that you are work- 
ing on the plans for the above residence, 

As you are even more interested in this matter 
we feel you will see the wisdom of specifying 
Stanley Works’ products on this building. W.th 
your past experience of these products, plus the 
experience of scores of other architects, no doubt 
you will see that hardware for permanence is 
specified. 

The maximum amount of service, as you know, 
is always obtained when STANLEY wrought 
hardware is used. 

Assuring you of our co-operation when you 
specify our products and wishing you real success 
for a busy year— 


And the owner receives the following: 


When building your new home in Montclair the 
net cost of the butts and hinges should be given 
stern consideration. 

Stanley Ball Bearing Butts are permanent. 
There is no friction in the working parts, therefore 
no wear. Their life is your life ‘and a great deal 

3 more. 

Wouldn’t it seem reasonable to swing your doors 

\ on Stanley Ball Bearing Butts and get the maxi- 
mum amount of service with the minimum amount 
of trouble? 

Tear off the bottom of this letter and get a book 
that shows STANLEY Butts and Hinges. 


There is a movement on foot to have sales man- 
agers co- operate in interviewing salesmen applicants 
in distant cities. For instance, if three names have 

Se been chosen from a number of replies to an adver- 


WA 


tisement, it would be a great convenience to have 
someone competent talk to the three and select one 
to be sent to the factory for final consideration. 


HANDBOOK—OE advertising (Book) 


THe Apvertisinc Hanpsoox. By S. Roland Hall, 
Advertising Counsellor, formerly Advertising Manager for 
Alpha Portland Cement Company and Victor ‘Talking 
Machine Company. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Seer Inc., 1921 (744 pp. advertisements, index, forms 
5.00 


This book has come into existence because its 
author and its publishers believed that the growing 
field of usefulness for a more comprehensive hand- 
book of advertising practice needed some further 
cultivation. The material, which represents the 
gleanings of some twenty years in advertising prac- 
tice, business research and writing, and considerable 
experience as a teacher of advertising and salesman- 
ship, will be of assistance to the general business 
reader, the one of small or moderate advertising 
experience, rather than the professional man. There 
are perhaps a few thousand advertising practitioners 
so well advanced in the art of their business that 
they can apparently learn but little from a well com- 
piled reference book, ‘There are, on the other hand, 
tens of thousands of business men interested to some 
degree in advertising who have frequent occasion to 
refer to and review such information as is contained 
in these pages. And there are many younger men and 
women studying the art of advertising who will 
find such a volume as this a friend in need. No 
attempt has been made to lay down exact formule. 
Many persons interested in advertising err sadly in 
searching for exact rules that they can apply. There 
are some rules that can be safely followed—those 
dealing with the mechanical and physical sides of 
advertising practice—but when one comes to the 
field of advertising appeal, campaign practice and 
the like, no rules that are worth much can be laid 
down. The most that any handbook can give the 
reader is the use of illustrations and examples that 
will enable him to form his judgment more intelli- 
gently. 


INTEREST—Arousing at start of interview 
GETTING THE BuyYER’s INTEREST IN THE FIRST 30 SECONDS. 
By Britton Ashbrook. Printers’ Ink, 18 May 1922, p. 3 
(3650 words, 8 pp.) 
There are several ways of educating oneself in 
securing quick interest on the part of the buyer. 
They are: 1. Observe Short Stortes—A_ novelist 
can legitimately take forty or fifty pages to get 
under way. We don’t expect to be carried off our 
feet in the first few chapters. A novel is deliberately 
read. But the short-story writer must grip us 
quickly if he is to grip us at all. He is skillful in 
getting the interest up in front of the story. 2. 
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Observe the Barker at the Circus—A_ successful 
barker has to sell his crowd and sell them quickly. 
Long bally-hoos make short box-office. receipts. 
Good barkers get interesting quickly. 3. Observe 
Movie Comedies—For fast action with the inter- 
est in the first 100 feet of film, watch a movie com- 
edy. The comedy, you know, comes right after the 
feature—tright after the audience has run the emo- 
tional gamut. The comedy must snatch interest 
quickly. 4. Watch the Auctioneer—Fast workers— 
auctioneers. They must interest their buyers anew 
on an average of once in every two minutes. Good 
auctioneers get interest in the first sentence. 5. Read 
Advertisements—Think of the job that faces an 
advertisement. It competes with a crowd of rivals. 
It has none of the advantages of a living fhing. It 
can get attention for only a short time. A salesman 
is good if he gets eager attention in the first thirty 
seconds. An ad may be poor if it doesn’t get atten- 
tion the first second. 6. Notice the Public Speaker— 
The successful public speaker has a much harder 
task than most salesmen selling to individuals. The 
salesmen need interest only one. The speaker must 
interest hundreds. And experienced speakers say 
that nothing is more fickle than the attention of an 
audience. Again and again the speaker must shock 
his audience, soothe his audience, surprise his audi- 
ence, excite his audience, inspire his audience. The 
speaker must get interest in his first paragraph and 
spice in every following paragraph. 

The article gives some examples of attention get- 
ting in the first thirty seconds. 


The latest market statistics for Washington, Idaho 
and Montana have been compiled in a booklet con- 
taining charts and tabulations by counties. Any sales 
executive interested in sales development in that 
section should have a copy for his files. Informa- 
tion concerning this booklet may be had by writing 
to the Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Wash. 


LETTER—Gets back old accounts 
Lerrer Recains Lost Accounts. 
1922, p. 10 (150 words, letter reproduced herewith, I p.) 
With the return of intensive merchandising meth- 
ods, the problem of regaining the lost customer is 
beginning to loom bigger and worthy of more at- 
tention in the eyes of the retail merchant. The Gim- 
ble store of Milwaukee, Wis., has recently been wag- 
ing a steady campaign to bring back the trade of 
those who formerly had charge accounts with the 
store, but who, for one reason or another, had ceased 
to patronize it. The main feature of the campaign, 
which has been productive of good results, is the 
following letter, sent out to the former customers. 
It is our earnest endeavor to make the Gimble 
credit system as perfect and efficient as possible 
and we are anxious to learn why you have dis- 


continued your account. If anything has displeased 
you we would like an opportunity to learn the de- 
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tails and come to an amicable understanding. In 
the handling of 35,000 accounts and from 1200 to 
1400 employes, the probability of errors creeping 
in now and then is quite imminent. Will you use 
the inclosed stamped envelope to acquaint us with 
your reason? 


MANNEQUIN—Saunters among store’s crowds 

SToRE MANNEQUIN JuUsT WaLKs AppaREL Out. Dry 
Goods Economist, 20 May 1922, p. 101 (125 words, I p.) 

Quite out of the ordinary is a store mannequin in 
the L. S. Ayers Co., of Indianapolis, who saunters 
der way through the building doing just what she 
loves best to do—wear pretty clothes and all their 
dainty accessories. One hour she flames in a velvet 
evening wrap with its smart chinchilla collar and 
tasselled chinchilla evening toque. Then she is seen 
on the street floor balcony, charming weary cus- 
tomers in a dainty orchid evening gown. She loves 
to do it—and everybody loves to have her, for not 
only is she an attraction to customers, but the girls 
in the store feel a breeze of “pep” at the very sight 
of her. 


RIGHT MAN—Finding the, to see 

Finpinc THE Right Man to See. By John M. Garth. 
How to Sell—And What, June 1922, p. 381 (2425 words, 
decoration, 5 pp.) 

“T’d like to see the man who does the buying, if 
you please, m’am,’ announced a rather seedy ap- 
pearing, middle-aged man who carried a big fibre 
case, and who was identified as friend salesman. 
After a fifteen-minute wait a smart appearing young 
man came out, and said to the salesman, in that 
highly approved, superior manner affected by all 
young purchasing agents who feel that the world is 
at their feet: 

“What can I do for you?” 

Then the salesman opened up his sample case and 
took out a device that he represented as a marvel in 
saving time in foundry operations. Before he had 
said fifty words I could tell that he knew his prod- 
uct. He gave one of the best sales talks I ever 
heard. And it fell on a pair of about as deaf ears 
as I have ever observed in twelve years of selling. 
The purchasing agent simply was not interested. 
That salesman talked his very heart out. . . . But, re- 
gardless of his master selling talks, the purchasing 
agent said in a bored tone of voice: 

“Well, we are not in the market right now, leave 
your card and if we need anything in your. line 
we'll give you a call.” 

The interview was ended. The P. IK: walked 
away and left the salesman standing there, abso- 
lutely nonplused. He couldn’t imagine this firm not 
being interested in his product. 

: The salesman and I took the same street 
car back to the business section and on the way. ... 
I learned that the superintendent of the foundry was 
the man who would use his product... . 

“Yes, but the foundry man can’t give me an 
order,” said the salesman. 
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“That’s true,” I said, “but he can issue a requisi- 
tion on the purchasing agent. If your product is 
all that you seem to think it is you should sell the 
man who must use it—not the purchasing agent.” 

The salesman went back and got in to see the 
foundry man. He left with a nice order, and before 
night had sold three orders with practically no ef- 
fort other than showing his product. 


SALE—Attention brought to, by dummy cops 

TuHese Sitent Cops Make THEIR Sitence GotpEN. Dry 
Goods Economist, 20 May 1922, p. 85 (100 words, Ip.) 

The Cedar Rapids Syndicate Clothing Store, Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa, attracted considerable attention 
to a recent sale by stationing two dummy policemen 
outside the store. The “policemen” were of heroic 
size and looked realistic in their blue coats and 
shining caps, “guarding” the entrance to the store. 
The hurried pedestrian, on turning the corner, was 
startled sufficiently to stop—and sometimes shopped. 
The passer-by was warned by a big “STOP” sign, 
each peliceman held in his hand, while the advice 
given on the sign was to “Step Inside and See a 
Lively Sale.” 


SALESMAN-—As aid to the retailer 

How THE SALESMAN CAN Herp THe Rerairer, By EIl- 
wood B. Chapman, President of the Associated Retail Con- 
fectioners of the United States. Candy Factory, June 1922, 
p. 25 (1050 words, portrait, 2 pp.) 

It is a part of the plan of the Stephen F. Whit- 
man & Son, Inc., company, candy manufacturer, in 
all its field to follow up every one of the millions 
of packages sent out, until they have been sold to 
the consumer. That is the precise reason why the 
salesmen, instead of trying to load the customer with 
as big an order as possible, have, as their chief duty 
the study of the individual customer’s needs, not 
necessarily his wants. They are then in a position 
to know just how much the customer in turn can 
sell, and what kind of goods are best adapted to his 
trade. So the salesmen strive to become acquainted 
with their customers, their ways and their trade. 

The whole plan is to induce the agent to order 
small quantities frequently. Each salesman is told 
that, while it is undoubtedly hard to resist taking a 
big order, particularly when it is the customer’s de- 
sire to give it, the salesman must be far-visioned 
enough to see that this, in the long run, would be 
hurtful to the business and that the small order 
eventually means more recompense to the salesman, 
under certain circumstances. If a salesman, on call- 
ing at an agent’s store, finds that more than one box 
of candy has become “shop-worn,” he sees to it 
that the candy is returned and that a variety takes 
its place. If a salesman finds that goods are moving 
slowly at an agent’s, he provides that agent with a 
practical sales plan to move his stock. That is a 
part of his duty. As an example: One of the 
salesmen, on discovering that an agent had ordered 
too heavily, literally took off his coat, undertook to 
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decorate the store more tastefully; had several at- 
tractive signs painted and within three days had re- 
duced the agent’s stock to its normal quantity. This, 
indeed, is practical help from a salesman. 


SELLING—Modern methods in (Book) 

Movern MEeEtHops 1n Settine. By L. J. Hoenig. Pub- 
lished by The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1922 (300 pp. 5x 734 
inches, index, $2.50) 

To ail salesmen, whether wholesale or retail, house 
or road, window-dresser, advertiser, letter-writer or 
department manager, this book is addressed. For 
each is a salesman, after his fashion, and each is 
expected, in a greater or less degree, to attract at- 
tention, secure interest, arouse the buying impulse, 
obtain a favorable decision and close the transaction. 
The book is a thorough, well-balanced, up-to-date, 
general work on salesmanship, with all phases and 
branches treated in an associated manner. It is 
written entertainingly, as befits soliveatopic. It has 
many personal touches and practical illustrations 
and charts, forms, sample letters, etc., to enliven 
the discussion. Here are some of the points taken 
up: the seller, the buyer, making the sale, the sales 
department, the sales letter, selling at retail, a knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of advertising makes bet- 
ter salesmen. 


SPECIAL SALE—Key makes successful 


Key IpgeaA Wins SAte Success ror Reraiter. Users’ 
News. (Published by the Addressograph Company, 
Chicago, Ill.), Apr 1922, p. 4 (400 words, illustration re- 
produced on following page, I p.) 


When Leon K. Knight and his associates in the 
Connor-Knight department store of Decorah, Iowa, 
laid plans recently for their third anniversary sale, 
they reasoned thus, after looking over their work: 
“This sale is going to offer real opportunity. All we 
need do to make it a success is to send our customers 
the key to it.” So saying, they decided to do just 
that—send keys to the sale opportunities. Four 
thousand keys with colored shipping tags attached 
bearing invitations, were obtained. A like number 
of circulars was printed. Then the circulars, keys 
and tags were placed in envelopes and addresso- 
graphed to as many customers. Newspaper adver- 
tising and a second direct-by-mail appeal, also built 
around the “key to opportunity” idea, was used to 
follow up the first mailing. The keys cost $1 a gross, . 
and the colored shipping tags $3.75 per thousand. 
Aside from the big sales noted, the idea has proved 
a permanent reminder of the store, for the customers 
are using the keys in their homes. 


STUNT—Sells boys’ and girls’ shoes 

“Sert” Dortar Bits. The Advertising World, May 
1922, p. 297 (200 words, I p.) 

The Mayhew Shoe Company, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., recently put on a novel stunt to increase the 
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sales of boys’ and girls’ shoes. After reading the 
advertisement of the company, every boy and girl 
who needed a pair of shoes could not help but 
going to “ask dad” to make the purchase on such 
and such a date. Here is how the ad read: 


Girts AND Boys 

Absolutely Free: New $1.00 Bill. 

We will give absolutely FREE to any GIRL 
or BOY who buys a pair of SHOES on Thursday 
or Friday, a brand new $1.00 bill. You pay no 
more—ttake the regular price and we will give you 
a brand new $1.00 bill, Below are the rules: 

Any boy wearing size II to size 6 gets a new 
$1.00 bill. 

Any girl wearing size 8 to size 2 gets a new 
$1.00 bill. 

Every pair of shoes on the Main Floor Dept. 
included in this great $1.00 CONTEST—Tan calf, 
black calf, patent kid, patent white tops. 


Tue Store or Constant ProcGress 
Main Floor Dept., Thursday and Fridav only. 


No Charges Included. 


SEE SPECIAL SALE—KEY MAKES SUCCESSFUL 


TELEPHONE—Selling by 


Most Direct or Direct Apvertistnc. By George French. 


The Mailbag, May 1922, p. 44 (2650 words, 5 pp.) 


Among the most interesting developments of sell- 
ing by telephone is the experience of the Wahl Com- 
pany, makers of the Eversharp pencils and pens, in 
New York territory, during the pre-holiday season 
last year. There are various kinds of little annoy- 
ances connected with this style of merchandise, and 
especially around the holidays. How the telephone 
solved the problem of getting around those annoy- 
ances may be gathered from the words of the east- 
ern sales manager : 
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“We titted up a large room as a telephone sales- 
room. The telephone people brought in several addi- 
tional trunk lines, and installed the necessary number 
of extensions. We prepared lists of each sales- 
man’s customers, in duplicate, using a number for 
each name. The telephone people attached to these 
names their home call numbers. Each salesman had 
before him his section of the list, a memorandum of 
stock shortages and of any complaints originating 
from his district. 

“The telephone exchange called the numbers of 
the customers and transmitted them to us by the 
use of the index numbers. When a certain number 
came in it was answered by the salesman in whose 
territory the party was located. For example, 23 
may have been Jones of Hartford. Jones is in our 
Mr. Smith’s district. Smith responds to Jones’s 
answer to central’s call: “Hello, Jones. This is Smith 
of the Wahl company. I am in the New York office 
to attend to your holiday needs. Did you get my 
postal? What goods do you need to carry you up 
to Christmas and get you the last dollar of business ?” 
And so on, the talk always ending with, ‘I will be 
here the rest of the month. If you have any rush 
business send me a letter or telegram and I will see 
that the goods are shipped without a minute’s delay. 
I will not see you again until after the holidays, so 
I wish you a splendid business and a Merry Christ- 
mas.’ 

“During the first day of this work the telephone 
company assigned one of its experts to ‘listen in,’ 
After the day’s work on the telephones was finished 
he came up here and gave our salesmen some hints 
about their handling the calls.” (One report sheet 
will show the net results.) “‘Take this one, Mr. Sei- 
bold’s. He had an average of 35 calls to make dur- 
ing 11 days, from December 2 to December 14. An 
average of 714 calls could not be connected. He 
talked to 299 dealers, and took 113 orders, amount- 
ing to $4,418.30. The telephone charges were $95.19, 
or 2.15 per cent of the sales.” 


TRAINS—Between, what do salesmen do? 


Wuar Is Your SALESMAN Dornc BETWEEN TRAINS? 
By Frank L. Scott. Candy Factory, June 1922, p. 27 (2500 
words, 2 pp.) 


Between Tannersville and Toonersville lie sixty- 
eight miles. At 6:30 a. m. the long milk train, with 
one combination passenger and baggage car on the 
rear, puffs with short breaths into Tannersville, de- 
posits a farmer or two and a traveling salesman. Af- 
ter breakfasting on bituminous coal and water, the 
“long milk” girds up its metallic loins and makes a 
wild lunge northwestward to the end of the line. The 
sun rises and sets. At 7:54 p. m. a double toot is 
heard around the bend to the south, and a dimly lit 
local pulls into Tannersville to let off a fresh crop 
of visitors and take aboard anyone who by choice 
or predestination may be headed that night for Toon- 
ersville. i 
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Jack Tolliver, our salesman friend, is usually the 
only one to present his face and ticket to the veteran 
conductor who works his way down through the 
car collecting one or two tickets and a vast amount 
of local gossip. Jack Tolliver is all in from a 
forced suppression of his selling energy. In Tan- 
nersville he has only one regular customer and one 
worth-while prospective. After one hour with the 
regular, and ten minutes with the prospective Jack’s 
open-faced Elgin usually reports the time as 10 a. m. 
The day’s work is over. Apparently nothing more 
can be done except wait for the 7:54. The problem 
of Tannersville and Toonersville is always with us, 
but while there is no radical and complete cure, there 
are ways of easing it off which mean more profit to 
the manufacturer and less aggravation and time 
waste for the salesman. 

One salesman of farm machinery who had a great 
many Tannersvilles and Toonersvilles in his terri- 
tory discovered that one three-hour call can be made 
the equal of two one-hour calls, provided of course 
that you know exactly how to make your three- 
hour call interesting and profitable to the dealer. His 
method is simple enough. After a short chat with 
the dealer, he aims to make himself of genuine 
rememberable use to the dealer instead of loafing 
around the streets until the train passes through for 
Toonersville. He just conscripts himself as the 
dealer’s assistant sales force. The salesman has in 
many cases gone right out to some of the dealer's 
“hard-nut” farmers and put over a sale. 

Other examples are given in the article. 


TY PE—Size of, when layout is reduced 


Size oF Type Wuen Layout 1s Repucep. By Herbert 
C. Lyon, Wales Advertising Company. Advertising and 
Selling, May 1922, p. 15 (375 words, illustrat ons repro- 
duced in opposite column, I p.) 


Here is a method for finding the exact size of type 
space when the layout is reduced, and eliminating the 
use of engravers’ blueprints. In Diagram 1 the fin- 
ished drawing proportions are represented by the 
lines A-B, B-C, C-D and A-D. The space for text 
matter in the same proportion is bounded by the 
lines E-F, F-G, G-H and E-H. Continue E-F and 
G-H down to B-C, thus establishing the points J 
and K. Next continue F-G and E-H to C-D, thus 
establishing points L and M. Then find the new 
size of the layout by the familiar diagonal method 
shown in Diagram 2, in which the new size of the 
finished drawing proportions. is represented by the 
lines A-B, B-C, C-D and A-D. 

Next join the points J, K, Land M diagonally to 
the point A, as shown by the dotted lines in Diagram 
3. The intersection of these dotted lines with the 
lines B-C and C-D will thus establish the points J, 
K, L, and M in the same relationship to the reduc- 
tion (or rescale) as they bore to the finished drawing 
itself. 
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Then, as shown in Diagram 4, the perpendicular 
and horizontal projection inward of the points J, K, 
L and M will re-establish the proportionate boundary 
lines of the type space, which again become E-F, 
F-G, G-H and E-H in the mathematically exact pro- 
portion and position they occupied in the tracing 
before the reduction. 

This can now he handed to the compositor in lieu 
of a blueprint, the same time that the drawing goes 
to the engraver. This plan can be applied to either 
reductions or enlargements. 
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WINDOW—Holds hidden money and attracts 
crowds 

Money Hinpen in Winpow Artracts MucH Curtosity 
AND HELps To SeLtt Goons. The Retail Merchants Globe, 
Toronto, 19 May 1922, p. I (275 words, I p.) 

A Yonge street, Toronto, tobacconist had a happy 
inspiration recently when trimming a window in 
which some attractive values were being featured. 
He posted a card in the window, telling the ptblic 
that a dollar bill was concealed somewhere in the 
window, and that it would be given to the person 
who discovered its location. The window display 
attracted a great deal of attention on the part of 
the passers-by. They looked everywhere among the 
cigars and tobaccos for the dollar bill. Even if 
they did not find the money, they did see some ex- 
traordinary values on the goods offered. In the event 
of the bill being discovered, an announcement would 
be made giving the name of the lucky person. Only 
one award was made each day. The stunt proved a 
very effective sales stimulus. 


WINDOW-—Shape of, importance of 

Is Your Store Winnow Just THE RicuHr SHAPE? 
Retail Ledger, 17 May. 1922, p. 5 (400 words, 1 p.) 

Six months ago the Gamble-Hickey Company, 
operating a medium-sized retail clothing establish- 
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ment on Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., decided 
to make a change in the frontage of its store. The 
old-fashioned show window was taken out and an 
up-to-date vestibule window installed in its place. 
Since then the business of the store has increased 
fifty per cent. One big advantage of the vestibule 
type of window, especially in the smaller store, is 
that it serves as a means of protection to pedestrians 
during a shower. While they are waiting for Jupe 
Pluv to turn off the faucet, they will busy them- 
selves looking over the merchandise displayed in 
the window. The retailer is becoming more and 
more alive to the display angle of his problem. He 
knows well that if he doesn’t get his share of the 
transient trade his competitors will. 


It may be noted in passing that the following in- 
dustries will have their biggest season right at the 
present time. Otls, canvas footwear, paints and 
varnishes, overalls, automobiles, automobile acces- 
sories, automobile equipment, pubic works, seed 
merchants, building and loan associations, station- 
ery, corsets, dental supplies, wholesale grocery, hard- 
ware, sash and doors, garages, contractors, printers, 
furniture,. real estate, lumber, tires, auto battery, 
vulcanizers, agricultural implements, fertilizers, de- 
partment stores, radio equipment and millinery. 


WINDOW SALES—Guided by barometer 


BAROMETER GuIpES Window Sates. Dry Goods Econ- 
omist, 20 May 1922, p. 85 (50 words, cartoon, I p.) 


Herbert Sichel, who advertises a haberdashery in 
Portland, Ore., always keeps a barometer before him 
in order that any threatened change in the weather 
may not catch him unawares in his advertising and 
with window displays that are not appropriate to 
the climatic conditions. 


WORKING PLAN—As aid to salesmen 


How Propuctnc A WorkinG Puan Heirs Your SALEs- 
MEN. Candy Factory, June 1922, p. 21 (700 words, portrait, 
2 pp.) 


Recently, at a Chicago convention, of a nationally 
known sales organization, a working plan for sales- 
men was developed and worked out by the salesmen. 
The plan was simple in form, but complete in re- 
sults. In brief outline, the features of this plan 
are: (1) To establish a list of not less than 120 
concerns which are prospective buyers of the prod- 
ucts; (2) to keep this list up to maximum strength 
by the addition of new prospects to replace those 
whose possibilities are exhausted; (3) to establish 
and maintain prospect cards and all other forms and 
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records in the manner suggested by the general sales 
department; (4) to determine in advance, the def- 
inite item or items which we will present at each 
call; (5) to study the sales manual and other litera- 
ture provided, as a means of securing a greater 
knowledge of the line and its various applications ; 
(6a) to send in requests for advertising for prospec- 
tive old and new customers, as a means of paving 
the way and maintaining their interest before and 
after calls, and (6b) to exercise good judgment in 
the use of direct advertising and to guard against 
its waste, by (6c) sending it only to prospects on 
whom we will call and attempt to sell; (7) to or- 
ganize our territory into definite working blocks and 
routes as a means of conserving working time; (8) 
to be in the presence of the first buyer at or before 
nine o’clock each day, and to spend thereafter until 
five o’clock, with the exception of an hour for lunch, 
in making calls with as little wasted time as possi- 
ble; (9) to give thoughtful consideration to the 
sales campaigns and contests announced by the gen- 
eral sales department, and to co-operate with such 
activities so that a greater and more diversified dis- 
tribution of our products may be attained in our 
territories; (10) to give whole-hearted support and 
co-operation to our Manager—those of us who have 
one—in furthering the plans and suggestions which 
he may propose to help us make good on the fore- 
going resolutions and plans. 


The National Merchandise Fair will be held the 
first three weeks in August at the Grand Central 
Palace Building, New York City. 
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Kelly-Springfield Abandons Retail Branches 


UCH an announcement would undoubtedly 
S cause a little surprise, perhaps not favor- 
able. But, add a subhead, “To cut operating 
expenses,” and you have something that not only 
surprises, but impells considerable attention. For 
many years, the automobile accessory people have 
been maintaining expensive showrooms. To an 
outsider, or layman, if you will, they looked like a 
luxury, apparently needed in the “proper” sell- 
ing of “horseless” accoutrements. And the lay- 
) man’s sentiments must have filtered into the 
minds of the tiremen, for listen to the words of 
the general sales manager of the Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Company: 


“We realized some time ago that with the 
stabilizing of the industry the maintenance of 
these expensive establishments was a relic of 
the prosperous days of a rapidly growing in- 


dustry, and not an economic necessity for a 
concern manufacturing articles that have now 
become almost staple products. 

“With the discontinuance of all retail sales— 
a step which was taken not only for economy, 
but also to protect the dealer—the factory 
branch was deemed an unnecessary expense 
which only added to. the overhead. And it 
was partly in anticipation of this saving in 
operating costs that the prices of Kelly prod- 
ucts were recently reduced.” 


competition, however, nor was it put into effect 
because of any emergency. And in anticipation of 
radical reduction in expenses, the company has 
not, during the past three years, reduced the sal- 
aries of any of its salesmen. To the contrary, it 
has gradually increased its sales force during the 
past eighteen months. And the number of dealers 
has been more than doubled. Of course, sales 
volume has made a big jump. 


) The policy was not hurriedly designed to meet 


CHARLES W. GERSTENBERG, Editor 
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ADVERTISING—Value of, to salesmen | 

A PROFITABLE AWAKENING. Merchandising Advertising. | 
(Published by the Merchandising and Sales Bureau of Suc- 4 
cessful Farming.), June 1922, p. 5 (300 words, I p.) 


A salesman with many years of experience was 
talking to a younger man about the necessity for a 


salesman to use all of his available resources. He ce 
related this experience: : 

“Tt is only now, when age is about to drive 3 
me from the selling field, that I fully realize 
the value of advertising to the salesman. It ’ 


had not occurred to me until recently that ad- 
vertising, to be of value at all to the manu- 
facturer, must first be of value to the salesman, 
and that every advertisement paid for him by 
my firm should have a direct bearing on my income. 
One day, while driving through the country, I 
stopped at the farm of a friend of mine, simply to 
get in out of the rain. After some talk about the 
weather, my friend brought over a copy of a well 
known farm paper carrying our advertisement. ‘T 
have been looking this over,’ he said, and showed me 
the ad. I was surprised, because I had tried to sell 
him our outfit (a farm lighting set), and had never 
gotten him interested. It was the picture that had 
caught his eye—a double picture in fact—a side 
showing a hot, sweltering kitchen with a disheveled 
woman bending over the stove, while the other side 
showed the same kitchen with an electric fan run- 
ning, keeping the woman nice and cool. It was 
simply an angle I had never thought to talk of. I 
knew he was a close buyer and I had tried to sell 
him on the convenience, decreased fire risk, etc. But 
what actually interested him was the idea of a cool 
kitchen becatise his wife was weak and he wanted 
to take good care of her. The picture had caught his 
eye and he had read the entire ad. He asked mea 
lot of questions, and to make a long story short, I 
got the order. I had been carrying that same picture 
in a booklet in my grip and had never thought to 
show it to him.” 


Our new telephone numbers are: 
CHELSEA 4701 

4703 4704 

4707 4708 


4705 
4709 


4702 
4706 
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AIDS—For the merchant (Booklets). 


The Butler Way System Book. Sale Plans That Work. 
Success in Retailing. The Butler Way Window Trimmer. 
Self-Service Advertising. 


This series of paper covered booklets will be 
found of value to merchants in almost any line of 
business. The ideas are practical aids. for the busy 
retailer. 


AVERAGE MAN—Creation of, by salesman 

Put “Prep” in SaLesMANsuHIp. By J. H. Williamson. 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, 27 May 1922, p. tr7 (800 words, 
portrait, I p.) 

Every salesman should create in his mind’s eye 
an average man against whom the selling attack is 
to be directed. In forming the estimate of this aver- 
age man, it isn’t necessary to consider whether he’s 
going to sit in a luxurious private office or on the 
edge of a pickle barrel. Those are distinctions to be 
considered after he has been approached as an aver- 
age man. The-best way to create an average man 
is to analyze yourself and subtract from yourself all 
of the hobbies, fads, vanities, aspirations, weaknesses 
and prejudices which, so far as you are able to judge, 
are not shared with you by a majority of your ac- 
quaintances. Take what is left of you and add to it 
any of the hobbies, fads, vanities, aspirations, weak- 
nesses and prejudices which you do not possess, but 
which you believe are possessed by a majority of 
other men. The result will be about as close as you 
can get to a true concept of an average man. It is 
difficult to be sincere in one’s self-analysis. Perhaps 
it is equally difficult to be just in one’s estimate of 
others. Also there is an admitted difference in the 
ability of men to judge themselves and in both their 
ability and opportunity to judge others. But similar 
difficulties. and similar differences in result are inci- 
dental to any purely mental function when per- 
formed by different people. 


CALLS—Salesman’s, cost of, visualizine 

How Mucu Do Your Satesmen’§ Carts Cost? By 
Roland Cale. Printers’ Ink Monthly, June 1922, p. 19 (1700 
words, map reproduced in next column, 2 pp.) 

In order that each salesman of the Lowe Brothers 
Company might visualize the importance of planning 
his work in advance, and of carefully following that 
plan, a map of a particular territory on cardboard 
was reproduced by a draftsman, enlarging the map 
to about six feet. Towns where agencies were lo- 
cated were indicated by a red ring, towns where the 
salesman still had reason to believe he could land an 
agency because of work done during the fiscal year 
were indicated by a green ring; towns where the 
salesman called and endeavored to establish new 
business, or where he did not believe there was an 
opportunity to secure new business, were indicated 


by an “X” mark. In ink beside each town were 


indicated the purchases of the dealer agent in dollars 
and cents. 

Starting on the first day of the year, a string was 
tied to a nail driven in the location of the salesman’s 
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home town. This string, a red one, was stretched to 
a nail driven in the first town made by that sales- 
man; twisted around this nail once, it was carried on 
to the second town, the third, fourth, fifth and sixth, 
and back to the salesman’s home town, where he 
spent Sunday. Starting with the next week, a dif- 
ferent colored string was tied to the red string at 
the home point, and his week’s travels were indi- 
cated by winding this string on the nails driven in the 
towns which he made that week. This process was 
repeated week after week with different colored 
strings, until the map showed clearly the salesman’s 
travels for the entire year. 

By the side of each town was marked the number 
of calls made during the year, and below, the total 
expense of these calls arrived at by multiplying the 
number of calls by the cost per call. This latter 
figure was obtained by dividing the salesman’s salary, 
commission earned and traveling expenses for the 
year by the number of calls made. 


CHARTS—Record electrical sales 


_ Recorpinc ExecrricaL Sates By .MEAns or Cuarts. By 
D. D.- McFarlane, Sales Manager of Newbery Electric 
Corporation, Los Angeles. Jowrnal of Electricity and West- 
ern Industry, 15. May 1922, p. 423 (1000 words, charts, one 
reproduced on opposite page, I p.) 

The expense of collecting data and the time ex- 
pended in making charts can be reduced to a mini- 
mum by having the accounting system arranged in 
a manner proper to produce a true and. correct finan- 
cial statement, so that the necessary data is at hand 
at all times. This is done by listing all sales into 
proper classifications as to departments and then sub- 
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dividing into kinds of merchandise sold. For ex- 
ample, the sales in this company are listed under four 
departments—construction, fixtures, repairs and 
store sales. The total of these gives the figures for a 
chart which shows at a glance the rise and fall of 
the sales from month to month over a pericd of years 
and indicates the growth of the business one year 
over the other. The results of a study of this total 
chart shows when to place orders as a protection for 
the rush season, and when to cut down so as to keep 
the stock in condition to insure quick turnover. 
While the total sales chart is very interesting to 
the general management, it is not watched with as 


“much interest as the charts showing the separate 


classifications, as these indicate a comparison of sales 
on a particular line of goods for each year by months. 
It will be noted that the same chart is used for sev- 
eral years, done by using a different colored line for 
each year. This gives at a glance the relative amount 
of sales in any particular classification of goods one 
year over another and the best season for pushing 


the line. 
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The time necessary in keeping up such charts as 
these has been estimated at about thirty minutes 
each month. 


CIRCULATION—Newspaper 


Newspaper CrrcuLaTions For Tue Latest Six Montus’ 
Periop, etc. National Advertising, May 1922, p. 21 (30 pp.) 


The pages give circulation figures for April, 1920, 
1921 and 1922, of newspapers, arranged by states, 
with the population of the cities mentioned. 


CIRCULATION—Statements reveal conditions 


Wuat A TuHousanp NEwSpPAPER CIRCULATION STATE- 
MENTS SHOW AxBouT ConpiTIons. National Advertising, 
May 1922, p. 9 (11 pp.) 

The pages give tables of various newspapers, giv- 
ing gains in circulation for a two year period, gains 
of the past year, later figures than the average. Be- 
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sides the figures, the article gives some interesting 
sidelights on the value of the newspaper statements. 


CLERKS—“Circulating,” aid customers in 
buying 

“CIRCULATING” CLERKS. Dry Goods Economist, 27. May 
1922, p. 54 (200 words, I p.) 

The Swan Store of Elgin, Lll., found the idea of 
having the first sales-person approached accompany 
the customer so successful that the management now 
is making a special effort to engage what is termed 
“circulating” clerks. These clerks accompany the 
customers into other departments and then come 
back to their regular counter when the customers’ 
wants have been filled. While circulating outside 
her own department, the clerk does not actually wait 
on the customer, but introduces her to one of the 
salespersons in the visited department, seeing that 
she receives attention and advising her as to kinds of 
articles, style, etc. 


CONTESTS—For long distance to store 

Store Hotps “Lone Distance” Contest. Sweater News 
& Knitied Outerwear, June 1922, p. 142 (250 words, I p.) 

For the store situated in a rural community, it is 
always a problem to get customers living in the out- 
lying sections to do their shopping in person, instead 
of relying on the telephone or mails. The Roebuck 
store, of Cox, Mo., made considerable headway 
toward the solution of that problem recently, by 
holding a “‘long distance” sales contest. The contest 
was staged in connection with a special sale. The 
store advertised in the local newspapers announcing 
the bargains that would be offered at the sale, and 
also stating that a prize of a complete set of alumi- 
num cooking utensils would be awarded to the cus- 
tomer who would prove that she had traveled the 
longest distance in order to attend the sale. A box was 
put at the door of the store, and each contestant was 
required to fill out a coupon, with her name, address 
and distance traveled, and deposit it in the box. 
There was a large number who took part in the con- 
test, the winner having journeyed fourteen miles to 
come to the sale. 


CO-OPERATION—Jobber, securing 

A Pian Twat SECURES JOBBER Co-OPERATION. Marketing, 
Toronto, 1 June 1922, p. 469 (140 words, 1 p.) 

A soap maker has secured enthusiastic jobber co- 
operation with the following plan: He has divided 
the company up into geographical units in each of 
which he has selected a strong, centrally-located job- 
ber to act as distributor. All sales of whatever char- 
acter made in this territory go through the jobber’s 
hands, and he may sell to other jobbers or retailers 
as he pleases. Then, in each territory is placed a 
special resident representative of the company. This 
man lives in the same city as the jobber distributor, 
but instead of working for the company he works 
for the jobber, receiving a straight salary from the 
company and a commission on sales from the jobber. 


- 
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It is distinctly understood that the salesman is in 
the employ of the company. The plan obviates the 
carrying of stock in each territory as the jobber 
buys outright the stock he needs, and it gives the 
company a branch office in each of its territorial 
divisions. ; 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE—Gives sales- 
men continued education 

CORRESPONDENCE CouRSE TRAINS EXPERIENCED SALESMEN 
ON THE Roap. By C, B. Larrabee. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
June 1922, p. 24 (3000 words, illustration, 3 pp.) 

The responsibility of educating salesmen does not 
stop when a firm sends its men on the road, no mat- 
ter how thorough may have been its course of pre- 
liminary training in the plant and offices. The Tide 
Water Oil Sales Corporation is continuing the edu- 
cation of its salesmen by its correspondence course. 
The course is not compulsory. It was put up to the 


sales force as something entirely elective. No undue 


pressure was brought to bear in order to get sales- 
men to take it. Yet almost every salesman signed 
up. More than that, Division Sales Managers and 
Sales Supervisors, signed up. Here is the way the 
matter was brought to the attention of the men: 


We are planning to give our salesmen as much prac- 
tical knowledge of the Veedol proposition and the 
petroleum industry, by means of a correspondence 
course, as will be beneficial to their greater efficiency. 

The salesman who represents the Tide Water Oil 
Company sells a quality proposition and should be 
equipped with a full knowledge of reasons why Vee- 
dol is of the finest quality. 


The Sales Promotion Department has been assigned 
the task of conducting the course. To help our men 
make the most of the opportunities their work offers, 
to aid making them better and more efficient men for 
the positions they now hold and also to render them 
more capable of filling higher positions, this method 
of giving a complete grasp of the business has been 
adopted. 


The lessons, with a questionnaire thereon, will be 
sent to those volunteering for the course, preceded 
by detailed instructions on how it will function. 

It is with the hope and expectation of your co- 
operation that we are undertaking the plan, and fur- 
ther, that if at any time you wish information on 
points that seem obscure you will not hesitate to 
write and ask therefor. 


The article gives an outline of the course. 


National advertisers spent $200,000,000 $n 1921 
in evening, morning and Sunday newspapers in the 
United States. 


DESIRE—Met half way, by advertising 


Meet Desrre Hatrway. Merchandising, Advertising 
(Published by the Merchandising and Sales Bureau of Suc- 
cessful Farming), June 1922, p. 6 (400 words, I p.) 

A sales manager was looking for a distribution in 
a great city of more than a million people. He had 
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under consideration the largest department store in 
the city, famous for its progressive spirit. He en- 
gaged a man and a woman to go shopping in this 
store. He furnished them with cash and told them 
they were to spend all or any part of it for anything 
the clerks really sold to them. It was stipulated that 
the shoppers were not to ask to be shown any par- 
ticular item of merchandise. But they were to give 
the salespeople every opportunity to interest and sell 
them—anything from a seven thousand dollar fur 
wrap down to a paper of pins. 

The shoppers spent one solid week shopping each 
day from the time the store opened until it closed 
at night. They visited every department in the 
building many times. At the end of the week nei- 
ther had spent a single cent. 

But that is not the point of the story. The point 
is that the great mass of the patrons of that store 
either knew what they wanted when they came in, 
or arrived at their conclusion afterward without ma- 
terial help from the clerks. The advertising of the 
house has a tendency to lead people to make up their 
minds favorably toward the product before they 
enter the store. They may not always ask for the 
product by name. But they recognize it by reputat- 
tion when they see it or hear of it. 


DISPLA Y—Of straw hats 


UncapTioneD ArticLE. Men's Wear, 24 May 1922, 
p. 83 (100 words, illustration reproduced above, 1 p.) 


The illustration sketched here shows the clever 
way in which a men’s clothier and furnisher an- 
nounced the opening of the straw hat season in his 
store on Saturday, May 6. A giant board, marked 
off like a sheet on a calendar for the month of May, 
almost filled one of his display windows. The first 
five spaces, May 1-5, had pegs, upon which hung 
dark felt hats. The spaces for Saturday, May 6, 
and all of the remaining days of the month, were 
occupied with bright new straws. The Sundays 
were marked with light brown straws. 


(| 
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ELECTRIC SIGN—Increases business 

Execrric Sicn Increasep Business IMMEDIATELY. The 
Advertising World, June 1922, p. 7 (100 words, I p.) 

A merchant in a California city whose store was 
a few doors from one of the main business streets 
bought an electric sign some months ago. The cost 
of the sign was equivalent to two months’ rent of 
the store. Although he does not keep his store open 
after dark, the sign was very successful in increas- 
ing trade and attracting people from the main street. 
The following table shows the growth of his busi- 
ness: 


Normal business before sign was bought..... 100% 
First month after sign was bought........... 162% 
Second month after sign was bought....... 174% 
Third month after sign was bought......-... 180% 
Fourth month after sign was bought......... 188 % 


FACTS—Compiling, about patrons 

Compirinc IntTIMateE Apout Patrons. The Garment 
Weekly, 3 June 1922, p. 28 (500 words, form reproduced 
herewith, 2 pp.) 

Do you love the theatre and gay things? Do your 
feet incline to rhythm, or are you a sober-minded 
sort, with a Quaker mind for colors? Questions 
such as these as to “type” and “personality” are 
what the Personal Service Bureau of Stix, Baer & 
Fuller, of St. Louis, seeks to have answered by its 
patrons, without their consciously answering them. 
On the “unsight, unseen” method of the Bureau, 
everything, even to the size of the feet, has to be 
taken into account. If it can be determined, in the 
very discriminating correspondence which is carried 
on preliminarily, any little detail as to how often the 
customer powders her nose in the day is of impor- 
tance. Of course these things are not asked direct- 
ly. What the customer thinks she is answering is 
just the questionnaire shown here. There is a form 
for the men also. 


PERSONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


Please give this information to assist us with 
your shopping 


CARE ey G98) e NR SR en Ares, 
Bust Measure...Hip Measure....Waist Measure.... 
Skirt Length..... front. . Weight..... Height. +2 
Bionde 29. 24 Byrumnettevisy: . 73 Color, hair & eyes. 
Glove Size...... Hose Size... ....aShoe; Size ....... 
Number boys....Ages....Number girls....Ages.... 
HARE a VOled ONAL Ie ACCOUMES . - anes 0 aikitiaias + 0 sere cess 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 


GRAND-LEADER 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Los Angeles has almost as many automobiles as 
all of France, more than twice as many as Germany, 
four times as many as Italy, half as many as Canada, 
and almost half as many as in Great Britain. 
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GERMAN DISPLAY—Novelty in 


German Notions Dispray. Women's Wear, 26 May 
1922, p. It (50 words, illustration reproduced herewith, 


I p.) 

The display shown in this article was used in the 
Tietz store in Berlin to exhibit a make of German 
sewing silk. The shears were cut from cardboard 
and the tiny figures made of the silk. 
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IMAGINATION—Use of, by salesmen 

CASH IN ON Your Imacrnation. By Charles C. Jenkins. 
Specialty Salesmen Magazine, May 1922, p. 433 (6500 
words, 4 pp.) 

Imagination is sometimes used by expert salesmen 
to spur their own minds to keenest effort. A veteran 
salesman, now an executive with his firm, but who 
formerly traveled all over the country with a special 
high-priced line of goods, once told this story of his 
experiences : 

“Tl learned salesmanship under two old-timers, 
both hard-headed, self-made captains of industry. 
They ‘broke me in’ canvassing local ‘prospects’ 
there was little hope of selling to. Later on I was 
given a list that was slightly better. Still, I failed 
to make sales of any account. 

“One day, while on my way to interview a par- 
ticularly desirable customer I had time and again 
failed to secure, I fell into seriously wondering why 
I didn’t make good. Frankly, I was pretty well dis- 
couraged and just about ready to quit. 

“To reach the office of this customer I had to pass 
over an open field. On the way across this field I 
had to climb a fence, and, while straddling it, I 
looked down at my muddy shoes and soiled trouser 
legs and the thought struck me, ‘What would my 
my bosses think of me if they could see me now?’ 
And with that thought came an after-clap of 
inspiration. 

“After I had wiped away the mud from my cloth- 
ing I walked boldly into the private office of the 
customer and talked to him just the same as I might 
if my chiefs were standing at my elbow watching 
every movement and listening to every word I said. 

“T sold that customer a bill of goods with such 
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remarkable ease I went away astonished at myself. 
That was the beginning of my success as a sales- 
man. Even to the last day I spent on the road I 
used to address myself quietly before entering a 
customer’s office, say, something after this fashion: 
‘Now the heads of the firm are watching you, don’t 
do or say anything you would not do or say if they 
were right at your elbow.’ 

“T carried these two imaginary personalities with 
me wherever I went to do business and between the 
three of us we built wp a business I have since been 
given a lion’s share of credit for establishing.” 


MARKET TRIP—Capitalizing in sales letter 
CaprraLizinc A Trip to Marxet. Men’s Wear, 24 May 
1922, p. 85 (500 words, letter reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 
One day a great many Los Angeles, Cal., men had 
their curiosity aroused by recetving in their mails 
some envelopes bearing the corner card, “Herald 
Square Hotel, 34th Street, just west of Broadway, 
New York.” The common query was, “Whom do 
I know that is stopping in New York?” As the 
letter was opened a couple of swatches fell out. 
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it is used, a new measuring machine has been placed 
on the market. The new machine operates in inches, 
the computation being on a small chart which is 
fastened to a spring roller and which winds up 
within the machine. The price range, operating 
automatically, is the same as that on the main chart. 
The machine also has an automatic reset. A slight 
pressure on a button in front releases the hands of 
the dial and they return to zero without the necessity 
of having the finger kept on the button. The glass 
covering the computing chart is placed in the machine 
from the top, thus making it easier to read. In 
case the glass is broken, it can be replaced without 
taking the machine apart. 


MEDIUMS—HEffectiveness of, recording 


“Data Book” Recorps EFFECTIVENESS OF ADVERTISING 
Mepiums. By K. H. Lansing. Judicious Advertising, May 
1922, p. 63 (800 words, form reproduced herewith, 3 pp.) 

There is a plan in operation at the office of the 
Twentieth Century Storage Warehouse Company, 
Philadelphia, whereby close check is kept on all of 
the many advertising mediums it uses, to learn ac- 


NAME | ADDRESS 


No. of Calls 
Building 


SHE 


Then there appeared in a well multigraphed and 
filled in message the following words: 


Mr...S. E. Philpott, 
Los Angeles. 


Dear Sir: 

Your Easter togs brought me to New York two 
weeks ago—impelled by a desire to find the kind of 
cloths you like, and at a decent price. 

Have I succeeded? Say, at the mills yesterday, I 
made the buy of my life! I picked out materials like 
you used to get back in 1912—~at prices way below the 
present level. It’s the kind of material just suited to 
Los Angeles, and I rushed it by express at once. 

Man alive, just feel these samples I enclose—both 
long yarn, pure wool worsteds. They'll stand chem- 
ical analysis or any other test. Just look at the dark 
piece again—smooth, weighty and firm. It’s stunning 
in a suit, and the coat can be worn with white flannel 
in summer. 


And so on down through the various points of 
sale. 


MEASURING—Device for, new 

New Measurine Device. Dry Goods Economist, 27 May 
1922, p. 61 (150 words, illustration, 1 p.) 

To comply with the laws of many states that re- 
quire a measuring or calculating device to work down 
to the smallest denomination in the field in which 
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MEDIUMS—EFFECTIVENESS OF, RECORDING 
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curately every source that prompts an inquiry and 
to ascertain which mediums are best for the purpose. 
It permits an analysis of advertising conditions for 
the field thorough enough to suggest its use among 
advertising concerns in various lines, to prove a 
point as to effectiveness of certain mediums for their 
prospect’s business. This method, which is nothing 
more or less than the keeping of a “Data Book” for 
every medium it uses, has been so successful that 
it has been possible to trace no less than ninety per 
cent of the reasons for customers’ calls in a single 
year. Close interrogation of every customer who 
calls at the office, or who telephones, or writes, is 
necessary as the basis of the system. 

The book is ruled all the way across both pages, 
as it lies open, having thirty-six columns, the first 
three of which are used for the entries of client’s 
name, address, and number of calls make on him, 
followed in order by “Moving,” “Packing” and 
“Total.” As each call is accepted, the estimator, who 
has filled in the required entries for the book, 
from his special report, following a call, places a 
check mark after the name of his client. 

Every two months the estimator makes a summary 
of the amounts received from the various accepted 
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calls from the different sources through all the medi- 
ums that have pulled replies, to obtain proportions 
and arrive at a percentage of replies and results. 


MODEL—Toy, that sold gloves 

Tox Mopen Sets Gioves. Marketing, Toronto, 1 June 
1922, p. 469 (125 words, I p.) 

A firm of glove manufacturers increased their 
mailing list with an offer of beautifully finished mini- 
ature kid gloves for dolls. A letter was sent to their 
mailing list of 4200 retail customers asking for the 
names and addresses of little girls who would like a 
pair of real kid gloves for their dollies. These were 
to be sent in time for Christmas with a card enclosed 
stating they were from the customer. With the let- 
ter went a return postal with blank spaces for the 
name and address of the child, and also the name 
and address of the person to whom the letter was 
sent. Down in the lower left-hand corner was the 
lige sy “Eowearsiz@ 4.05. 2} gloves.” The result 
of this campaign was 3209 replies. The number of 
cards with sizes stated was 2289. Over 2500 re- 
quests to mail the toy gloves to addresses not already 
on the list were received. 


Virginia has passed a law making it unlawful to 
add any advertisement to a printed newspaper, with 
the endeavor to deceive the public. 


PATRONS—Brought to sale on steamer 

Some Boat Ruwwe. Dry Goods Economist, 27 May 1922, 
p. 54 (100 words, I p.) 

Out in Quincy, Ill., one of the larger stores ad- 
vertised a sale in a big novel way that will long be 
remembered because of the “joy ride” that the cus- 
tomers were given—a “sail” to the “sale.” A large 
steamer was chartered and was started on a per- 
sonally conducted “shopping excursion,” picking up 
customers from the little towns along the route. 
After the patrons had made purchases at the store, 
the steamer brought them back safe and sound. 


PRICE-CUTTING—Evil 

PRICE-CUTTING Evit, Stoprep By Missionary. Marketing, 
Toronto, I June 1922, p. 469 (125 words, I p.) 

A patent cereal manufacturer who decided to 
adopt the trade principle that there was to be no 
price-cutting of his product in retail stores found it 
advisable to appoint a trade missionary whose duty 
it should be to explain to the trade why the policy 
had been introduced. Through conferences with 
grocers in various centres, this man gained the sup- 
port of the retailers but the jobbers were slower in 
coming into line. One jobber when refused an 
“inside” price started a price-cutting war. He was 
cut off from supplies. He then got goods from 
another jobber who in turn was also cut off. The 
trade gasped, but both retailers and jobbers were 
told what had been done, and why. When it was 
seen that the manufacturer was in earnest, and that 
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his new policy meant more profit all round, every- 
body came into line and sales increased twenty-three 
per cent. 


PROSPECTS—Potential, lining up 


CULTIVATING PoTENTIAL Prospects. Marketing, Toronto; 
I June 1922, p. 469 (125 words, I p.) 

A tooth-brush manufacturer reaps a rich harvest 
by cultivating two distinct classes of prospects—the 
graduating classes of the dental hospitals, and school 
children. He distributes samples of his product to 
these dentists-in-the-making and finds that this 
sampling impresses them very favorably. The school 
children he reaches through their teachers who, with 
the consent and hearty approval of the authorities, 
are provided with illustrated and interesting lectures 
on oral hygiene. The children are told about the dan- 
gers of unclean mouths, and the necessity for daily 
and thorough brushing of the teeth. Prizes are given 
for the best essays on the subject matter of the lec- 
tures, and as many as 150,000 children have com- 
peted within one month. 


REJECTS—In advertising 
WerHat Are THe Limits or Frcent Apvertisinc? Na- 
tional Advertising, May 1922, p. 75 (800 words, § p:) 


The New York Times has this code for the cen- 
sorship of advertising—an Index Expurgatorius, or 
more properly, prohibitus. These are the advertise- 
ments it rejects: 


1. Fraudulent or doubtful advertisements. 

2. Offers of something of value for nothing; ad- 
vertisements that make false, unwarranted or exag- 
gerated claims. 

3. Advertisements that are ambiguous in wording 
and which may mislead. 

4. Attacks of a personal character; advertisements 
that make uncalled-for reflections on competitors or 
competitive goods. 

5. Advertisements holding out the prospect of large 
guaranteed dividends on excessive profits. 

6. Bucket shops and offerings of financial prospects. 

7. Advertisements that are indecent, vulgar, sug- 
gestive, repulsive or offensive, either in theme or 
treatment. 

8. Matrimonial offers; fortune telling; massage. 

9. Objectionable medical advertising and offers of 
free medical treatment; advertising that makes reme- 
dial, relief or curative claims, either directly or by 
inference, not testified by the facts or common ex- 
perience. 

ro. Advertising of products containing habit-form- 
ing or dangerous drugs. 

11. Want advertisements which request money for 
sample or articles, 

12. Any other advertising that may cause money 
loss to the reader or injury in health or morals, or 
loss of confidence in reputable advertising and honor- 
able business, or which is regarded by The Times as 
unworthy. 


RETAIL BRANCHES—Abandoning of, for 
economy 
Ketiy-SprincFIELp ABANDONS RETAIL BRANCHES To CUT 
OprRATING Expenses. Printers’ Ink, 25 May 1922, p. 73 
(1275 words, 2 pp.) 
For a number of years, the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company, like other large tire manufacturers, main- 
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tained handsome and expensive showrooms in the 
principal cities. Kelly-Springheld has taken the 
initiative by abandoning its New York showroom, 
which is the first step to a closing of all the branches. 
Each of the branches cost from $15,000 to $20,000 
a year in rental alone. Therefore, the first annual 
saving brought about by the change in policy will 
approximate a half million dollars. And this amount 
will be augmented by resultant economies, such as 
the saving of maintenance and operating costs and 
many other expenses. The company will establish 
warehouses in various centres of distribution where 
the railroad facilities will give the best service to 
its dealers. Present branches will be supplanted by 
offices, which in many cases will be located in the 
company’s warehouses. This will both reduce the 
cost of and facilitate distribution. In fact, not in 
an apparent instance has a saving been brought about 
by the plan at the sacrifice of service, either to 
dealers or the public, and all present results offer 
marked advantages to both. 


TOURISTS—Bring real business to Denver 


Now BriNnG oN THE VACATIONISTS. By Warren E. Boyer. 
The Garment Weekly, 27 May 1922, p. 3 (2000 words, illus- 
trations, 3 pp.) 


Denver merchants realized long ago that financial 
benefits of travel begin at home. A family begins a 
journey East to visit relatives. The housewife pro- 
ceeds to make purchases for the trip. What is true 
of the sturdy westerner likewise is applicable to 
the expectant easterner, whose name is legion. Tour- 
ist dollars reach their greatest point of congregation 
and resultant circulation at the destination city, with 
stop-over. cities a close second. | Merchants and 
hotel men in Denver make the assertion that the 
tourist dollar grows as it travels with the sun. The 
traveler gets no end of pleasure for his investment. 

No wonder then that Denver has a Shopping 
Matron, well versed in the affairs of the city, who 
conducts the observation tours under the direction 
of the Denver Tourist Bureau, a free information 
department of the Civic and Commercial Association 
of the city. This bureau has anticipated not only 
the traveler’s scenic enjoyments, but is conducting 
an information branch office in the Union: Station 
to direct tourists to hotels any hour of the day and 
night. The bureau is stipported by the merchants 
and Commercial Club. 

Tourists within seven years have brought about 
a remarkable change in retail shopping. August, 
formerly the dullest in the Denver business man’s 
calendar, has a place next to December, the heaviest 
in point of sales. 


TRANSFERS—Aid customer and store 


TRANSFERS OR Quick SnHopprnc Systems Am ‘BotH 
STorE AND Customer. Dry Goods Economist, 3 June 1922, 
p. 85 (1300 words, forms reproduced in next column, I p.) 
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The Hudson’s Bay Company, Vancouver, B. C., is 
a strong believer in transfers and makes great use 
of them at all times. The system employed by the 
company is very simple in its workings and is minus 
a large number of frills that accompany some trans- 
fer systems. A supply of transfer cards is kept at 
every desk throughout the store so that there is no 
running around by salespeople. 

The card, illustrated below, is composed of 
three sections or parts, which are torn apart at the 
perforated lines. On the reverse side of the card 
are printed instructions for the salespersons, the 
customer’s name and address and shipping instruc- 
tions. The salesperson starting the card writes the 
customer’s name and address and the shipping in- 
structions. She then makes out the saleslip (figure 
2) and enters the purchase on the transfer card, 
handing it to the customer for purchase in the next 
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department. The salespeople in the succeeding de- 
partments are required to enter only the record of 
the sale on the card and issue a saleslip. The sales- 
person either takes the merchandise to the transfer 
desk or sends it by messenger. When the customer 
has completed her purchasing, she takes the card 
‘ the transfer desk, regardless of whether the sale 

“paid,” “charge” or “C.O.D.” The transfer 
der checks each item on the card against the sale- 
slips that accompany the merchandise. The cus- 
tomer is given the stub or bottom part of the trans- 
fer card, which constitutes the customer’s receipt. 
The left-hand side is filed in the transfer section, 
the right-hand side deposited in the office with the 
saleslips. If the merchandise is to be sent, the 
right-hand side of the card goes to the delivery de- 
partment with the merchandise from which place it 
proceeds to the office. 


Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent on 10 days approval 
and. sold at 10% discount. 
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PASS IT AROUND! 


Please read these digests carefully. If you 
desire the original articles for closer study 
in connection with your work please notify 
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| LISTENING IN | 


Look to the Retail Clerk 


LL the most carefully prepared copy in the 

world and all the best advertising media in 

the world will go for naught if one im- 
portant link in your distribution is neglected. The 
retail clerk may not seem to be important, but 
just pause for a moment and reflect. Who will 
talk up your product at the crucial stage in its 
marketing? Who will place your product where 
it can be seen? Yes, and who will be the first 
one to respond to appeals, if he is approached in 
the right manner? The answer is of course the 
retail clerk. And “approached in the right man- 
ner” is the keynote to the whole situation. Some 
advertisers make the sad mistake of going direct 
to the clerk himself, either by word of mouth, or 
by word of letter. But that course fails to take 
into consideration that “rank has its privileges” 
as the fighting men say. The man to talk to is 
the “boss.” Show him how important it is that 
the clerks are educated in the points and features 
of your product. Indicate to him that it is to his 
advantage to have the clerks equipped with a 
first-hand knowledge of selling methods, for 
that’s what you'll be doing indirectly, when you 
are demonstrating how your “pet” should be 
handled. Yow’ll find that the average merchant 
is willing to listen to you and fall right in with 
your wishes. Then when you have received his 
consent, start the ball rolling in the form of a 
direct-mail educational course. It may sometimes 
be necessary to offer some special inducement to 
the clerks to push your line, but that should be 
done only when it is absolutely the last resort. 
That method is the method of the second rater. 
When you teach the retail clerk that he is going 
to benefit by the large sales of your product which 
he himself will make, he’ll take that as sufficient 
motive, if he’s the right thinking sort of retail 
clerk. 


BOY—Appealing to, in window 

BotH Siwes oF THE FENcE. Men’s Wear, 7 June, 1922, 
p. 88 (125 words, I p.) 

The boys’ department of the Wm. Filene’s Sons 
Company store in Boston, Mass. recently had an 
interesting display that impressed upon parents and 
the boys themselves the difference in appearance 
between a neatly-dressed boy and the other kind. 
A small space in a show window was roped off and 
covered with an artificial grass plot. A white picket 
fence divided the space. Nailed to the front of the 
fence was a signboard reading, “On Which Side of 
the Fence Are You?” On one side of the fence 
was a wax figure of a boy carefully and neatly 
dressed in one of the suits on display. On the other 
side was a boy’s figure dressed in a raggy, dirty 
and worn-out suit. 


CONFIDENCE—Application in salesmanship 


THAT THING CALLED “ConFIDENCE.” By J, E. ‘Greenslade, 
President of the National Salesmen’s Training Association. 
Salesology and The Sales Manager's Monthly, June 1922, 
p. 21 (2250 words, illustrations, 4 pp.) 

Is it any wonder that many a sale is lost when | 
the salesman steps out of the prospect’s office with . 
the remark: 

“T knew I could never sell that bird.” | 

Do you get the idea? Who could sell or expect - 
to sell, except by a miracle, if the thought upper- 
most in the mind is a purely negative one? Negation 
never yet made a sale and never will. The question, 
“Can I sell him?” should not be present in the sales- 
man’s mind. “J am going to sell him” should be | 
the denominating spirit. Failure in the latter case 
means that the prospect cannot be sold. | 

Take the case of the new salesman out on the 
road for his first trip, who starts out by finding 
fault with his own line. He quickly knows every ae 
advantage his competitor has over him—but never : 
learns the advantages he has over his competitor. 
He is loaded with negation. He fairly exudes it 
when talking to prospects. He hopes and wishes 
but does not believe that he will get the order. He 
does not believe! Can you tell me how he expects 
to get that order, if salesmanship is a matter of ~~ 
harmonizing the prospect’s mental attitude with that 
of the salesman’s? 
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Lack of confidence on the part of the salesman 
makes him talk UP to the prospect instead of talk- 
ing down. There is nothing to fear about the 
buyer. The probabilities are that he wants what 
the salesman has to offer—really needs the proposi- 
tion. If the truth were known, in most cases the 
average salesman and buyer are like two roosters 
all primed and ready to fight—the one afraid and 
the other GLAD. 

Lack of confidence simply means lack of faith in 
one’s self. More often it means that the salesman 
is not “sold” on what he is selling; he is not sure 
of his approach, his presentation, and his ability 
to convey to the prospect the. potentialities of the 
proposition. . 


CONTEST—Salesmen’s, shows progress by 
stamps 
SALES HeELps FROM THE Book or Experience. By O. 
W. Barret, General Sales Manager of the American 
Slicing Machine Company. Salesology and the Sales 
Manager Monthly. June 1922, p. 29 (3400 words, illus- 
trations, one reproduced ‘in opposite column, 6 pp.) 


The American Slicing Machine Company has a 
contest for its salesmen known as the American Half 
Thousand Club. The terms and conditions cover- 
ing membership in the club are as follows: A sales- 
man must earn $500 or more in commissions each 
calendar month that he qualifies in the club. He 
is first given the American Industry Card which 
chronicles his monthly earnings as indicated upon 
the card. There are twenty spaces on the card and 
a small red stamp is pasted on to each space. Each 
stamp represents $25.00 in commissions. When the 
salesman sends in an order, he is immediately sent 
enough stamps to cover the commission on the sale. 
When twenty stamps are earned monthly, the sales- 
man fills the industry card with the stamps received 
and forwards the card to the Chicago office where 
it is recorded, then perforated and returned to the 
salesman with a large Half Thousand Stamp Club. 
Upon receipt of the Half Thousand Club Stamp, 
which shows that the salesman has been credited 
with $500.00 and that he has become a member of 
the Half Thousand Club for that month, he pastes 
the stamp in one of the twelve spaces on the Half 
Thousand Club certificate or folding card. When 
twelve large stamps have been received, the cer- 
tificate is filled, and the salesman, is sent a still 
larger stamp known as the Maximum Performance 
Stamp. With this stamp is forwarded a check for 
$60.00 and a special letter thanking the salesman 
for his good work. This amount of $60.00 is prac- 
tically a bonus of 1 per cent. 

There is nothing to prevent the salesman doubling 
up ina month. If he fills his industry card before 
the end of the month, he continues to receive in- 
dustry stamps which are counted as overage stamps 
for that month and are applied upon the next 
month’s card. If a salesman falls down after the 
first, second, third or subsequent month following 
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his qualification in the Club, he must start over 
again. 

Other contests and sales boosters are described 
in the article. 


EXAMS—tTest salesmen’s knowledge of product 


Tuts Execrric SHop Horps Recutar “Exams” To 
Test SALESPEOPLE’S KNOWLEDGE OF APPLIANCES. Elec- 
trical Merchandising, June 1922, p. 93 (800 words, I p.) 

Mr. Alfred H. Alcott, manager of the Narragan- 
sett Electric Lighting Company of Providence, has 
for several months been checking up the actual in- 
formation of all his salespeople as well as their 
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SEE CONTEST—SALESMEN’S, SHOWS PROGRESS BY 
STAMPS 

sales. This is the way he goes about it. One appli- 
ance is considered at a time. A list of the questions 
that people may ask about the appliance is compiled. 
This list is then given to each person selling appli- 
ances and he or she is required to answer every 
question and return the answers. The answers 
are then examined by a committee and a mark given 
to each answer in the same manner that examination 
papers in schools and colleges are marked. These 
marks indicate the degree of accuracy with which 
the questions are answered and when they are totaled 
they represent the percentage of the person answer- 
ing them. 

In so far as possible the work is handled by 
committees. This is done to make the tests fairer 
than would be possible if one person made up the 
list of questions, decided upon the answers and did 
the rating. Monthly meetings are held and the 
appliances and the questions concerning them are 
discussed, following their answering by the sales- 
people. At first it was decided to have each in- 
dividual receive his mark confidentially, but upon 
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vote of the salespeople themselves, the marks are 
given out in open meeting. 

It is made plain to everyone that the standing 
with the company is determined by the marks re- 
ceived in these questionnaires as well as by the sales 
made. 


Here are some statistics on the operating expenses 
of retail stores in the Pacific coast section: Grocery, 
17.91 per cent; average dry goods, 23.05; large dry 
goods, 24.04; small dry goods, 16.03; average hard- 
ware, 20.41; average furniture, 26.05; average 
clothing, 24.00; average shoes, 23.22; average jew- 
elry, 26.81; jewelry department of large department, 
29.09; department, 26.05; retail drug, 24.26. 
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False Pride Won’t Help the Outside Salesman 
at Dinner Time 


“Tn the sketch above, the gentleman on the left, 
who is eating his meal from a lunch counter, is a 
very proud individual. He is too proud, in fact, to 
carry a cleaner along with him when he goes out 
to solicit prospective customers,” explains the Apex- 
a-meter, a fortnightly publication issued in the inter- 
ests of Apex-Rotarex salesmen. “It would injure 
his dignity a great deal, he thinks, to be seen carry- 
ing a vacuum cleaner on the street; but when meal 
time comes, he has to swallow his dignity, because 
his income enables him to eat at no better place than 
the nearest moderate-priced hash house. The sales- 
man on the right takes his vacuum cleaner along 
with him wherever he goes. It is his stock in trade 
and he is proud of it. This is the boy who makes 
real money; he gives and gets service. Which is 
better: Nothing in your hands, and beans for din- 
ner; or a shiny, eleven-pound cleaner to carry dur- 
ing the day, and a juicy steak, with all the fixin’s, 
at meal time.” 


FLATTERY—Its use in the sales talk 
Pur “Prep”? in Satesmansuip. Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder, 3 June 1922, p. 129 (850 words, 1 p.) 


Flattery has no proper place in the approach. If 
used at all in salesmanship, it should be after you 
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have gained attention and are well into your sub- 
ject. “It took me a long time to learn that you 
shouldn’t attempt to flatter a man when you first ap- 
proach him. After I gave up word flattery, I tried 
to look flattery. For example, | would gaze around 
a man’s office or store in a most admiring way, 
before introducing myself. I thought this was 
subtle enough to create a glow of satisfaction with- 
out an aftermath of suspicion, but I could never 
trace any good results in the practice, and finally 
abandoned it after a rather disconcerting experience 
with an old German, who attributed my scrutiny of 
his place to an intent to appraise his stock of mer- 
chandise for Dun or Bradstreet. It seems that their 
repeated requests for financial statements had in- 
censed him and he surmised that they had finally 
sent out a spy in the person of myself. While his 
contrition for the error resulted in an easy order, 
the incident convinced me that a salesman’s ap- 
proach should be unmixed with any form of flat- 
tery. If the flattery is strong enough to make an 
impression, it is strong enough to set in motion the 
suspicions of your prospective customer, even though 
his suspicions do not take so absurd a form nor are 
so frankly revealed as those of the irascible old 
German. . . . Then, what regard shall we have for 
the average man’s vanity when we approach him? I 
am ashamed to tell you where I discovered the 
answer to this. A good many years ago, a friend 
who knows the underworld pretty well introduced 
me to some of its more or less celebrated char- 
acters. One of them, a confidence man, explained 
to me, ‘It’s all a mistake to salve a man when you’re 
trying to get him hooked. You want to act like 
you don’t think he’s got the brains or the coin to 
go through on your proposition. Put it up to him, 
so he’ll have to hook himself in order to show that 
your opinion of him ain’t high enough.’ This 
roughly phrased fragment did not make much of an 
impression upon me until I began to test it in 
hypothesis upon myself. Then I realized that an 
almost certain way for another to gain my attention 
would be to imply the lack of some quality in me 
which I believed myself to possess.” 


FOLDER—Gets interview with wealthy 
prospects 


Fotper THat Gets INTERVIEWS WITH WEALTHY PRos- 
pects. Printers’ Ink Monthly, June 1922, p. 20 (350 words, 
folder reproduced on following page, 1 p.) 


In selling its product, the Westinghouse Air 
Spring Company, of New Haven, Conn. is up 
against a peculiar problem. The product is one of 
the highest-priced shock absorbers on the market 
and finds its prospects largely among the owners of 
high-priced cars. Owing to certain mechanical con- 
ditions it cannot at present be marketed through the 
usual trade channels and the company is forced to 
sell it through factory branches and exclusive agents. 
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This makes it necessary for the sales force to work 
directly on the consumer. Since the consumer, in 
most cases, is the wealthy owner of an expensive 
automobile, the company’s problem is to get the 
salesman an entrée into the prospect’s office. For 
this purpose a salesman’s introduction folder was 
devised. It is a four-page folder printed on heavy 
stock. On the corner are the words, “Introducing 
Mini Pane .’ to which the salesman’s name is 
added. The second page shows a pen-drawn scene 
in which there is an automobile equipped with West- 
inghouse Air Springs. On the third page is a tipped- 
in letter addressed personally to the prospect and 


signed by the vice-president.’ This is a carefully’ 


handled letter of introduction with only a-couple of 
short paragraphs about the product. The last page 
is left blank. In most cases the introduction is sent 


direct to the home address of the prospect. A few . 


days later the salesman follows it by telephoning 
during the business hours for an office appointment. 
The company has been using this folder but a short 
time, yet it is exerting a decidedly friendly influence. 
So far there has been no case of a request for an 
interview being turned down. 


LISTS—Names for, various ways of obtaining 
Wuen You Want New Names ror Your MAILina 


List. By J. F. Cameron, Printers’ Ink Monthly, June 


1922, p. 48 (850 words, I p.) 


Since the importance of the retail clerk in all 
merchandising plans has come to be recognized, 
many manufacturers try to get from their dealers 
the names of their clerks, in order that the latter 
may be well “sold’’ on the goods they are handling. 
Not all dealers respond readily to requests for such 
names, however. To obviate this difficulty, one com- 
pany encourages its salesmen to collect the names 
of clerks while making their calls. To these clerks 
is sent educational matter designed to arouse their 
interest in the company’s product and to push it 
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with intelligence. When the dealer finds that this 
makes better salesmen out of his clerks, he becomes 
more responsive and can be easily induced to send 
in the names of any changes in or additions to his 
force. The clerk is also pleased with the attention 
shown him and can be encouraged to notify the 
company in case he changes his place of employ- 
ment. 


A clothing manufacturer wanted to secure the 
names of the livest made-to-orders dealers in a large 
number of towns. No such list could be purchased. 
What the company did was to get in touch with 
the agents of a large express company. To these 
were offered a little novelty if the agent would in- 
form the company which made-to-order clothing 
merchant was the best in that town. Express agents 
were selected, since they are able to watch the vol- 
ume of express business of each dealer in their 
locality and in that way determine the one who is 
rolling up the best record. The plan worked out 
with unusual success. 


Oftentimes a catalogue is too expensive an af- 
fair to be given away indiscriminately. It is kept 
nailed or chained to the counter and any inquirer 
who wants one is told the supply has run out but 
that a copy will be mailed to him if he will simply 
be good enough to fill out a little blank showing 
the particular thing he is interested in. The person 
in charge of these blanks must of course exercise 
some judgment, as no chances should be taken in 
frightening off a possible customer merely because 
he objects to filling out a questionnaire, however 
simple. 


ORDERS—Dealer’s, plotting of 


Prottinc THe Drater’s Orvers. Marketing, Toronto, 
I June 1922, p. 469 (150 words, I p.) 


A manufacturer has found a little plot-chart 
printed on the index card bearing dealer’s name, 
address, line of business, credit rating, etc., a good 
booster of sales. -Under the columns for listing the 
dealer’s orders, with their amounts and dates, is the 
plot-chart, printed in light-colored ink, and ruled 
off to cover a period of five years by quarters. When 
an initial order is received a card is made out and 
the plotting card started in the proper quarter. Every 
three months the girl in charge of the file adds up 
the total amount of orders received from that dealer 
during the quarter and carries the line forward, and 
up or down, the proper distance. After the orders 
have been plotted out for a year or more the chart 
shows at a glance just what the dealer is doing with 
the product. If the line keeps going up, well and 
good; if it starts down it is automatically brought 
to the attention of the sales department. It is much 
more graphic, and a far better stimulus to sales 
effort, than the same information expressed in 
figures. 


es 


)) 
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PROSPECT—Putting yourself in place of 

APPLYING THE “Wave LENGTH” To SELLING. By John 
L. Ebbels, Manager of Sales, Commercial Paper Division, 
American Writing Paper Company. Salesology and the 
Sales Manager Monthly, June 1922, p. 9 (3000 words, 
illustrations, 5 pp.) 

After a salesman had called upon several pros- 
pects and had made failures of them, his thoughts 
ran something like this: “You called on those peo- 
ple to get an order. You failed. They are buying 
paper today—large quantities. They buy regularly. 
They have the money. They can make profitable 
use of my paper. I wanted their orders. I didn’t 
get them. Is it their fault? No, it’s mine. I’m 
wrong. I didn’t handle them right. If I had said 
the right things and done the right things, I would 
have got the orders. But I didn’t know what was 
the right thing to say and do. I gave them the usual 
selling talk. Evidently that was wrong. Why was 
it wrong? Why? Why? Why? 

“Lots more similar thoughts ran through my 
mind. Then finally it dawned upon me how unrea- 
sonable it was of me to expect a selling talk which 
brought orders from the general run of buyers to 
work out equally well with special buyers. Of course 
those ‘big’ buyers had an entire different viewpoint 
on business, and possibly on life as well, than the 
general run of buyer. That was why my selling talk 
didn’t land them. JI hadn’t got their ‘wave length’! 
But what was their viewpoint and their ‘wave 
length’? 

“T curled myself up in a chair at the hotel that 
night, fired up the old pipe, and did a sort of Yogi- 
transmigration-of-souls stunt. 1 forgot that I was I. 
I mentally left myself in the chair at the hotel, and 
pictured myself as the head of the business I was 
trying to sell to. Then, safely ensconced in my new 
job—beg pardon, executive capacity—I figured out 
what sort of things I would have to think about in 
order to successfully conduct the business of which 
I was (mentally) the head. 

“Thoughts along this line gave me what I believed 
to be a fairly clear conception of the mental view- 
point of the ‘big’ special buyer of paper. It re- 
sulted in my realizing many things I had but dimly 
grasped before—gave me a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the numerous problems that faced the head 
of the business I was selling to. I approached them 
from that angle the second time and sold them.” 


“The Saturday Evening Post” and “The Ladies’ 
Home Journal” recently used a record number of 
advertising lines—these two barometers seem to be 
showing some good times and business at just a little 
distance away. 


RAILROAD CAR—Boosts off-season sales 

A Rattroap Car AS AN Orr-Season Booster oF SALES. 
By James M. Mosely. Printers’ Ink Monthly, June 1922, 
p. 23 (775 words, illustrations, I p.) 
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The A. C. Gilbert Company, of New Haven, 
Conn., toy manufacturer, uses a railroad coach to 
boost its product in the off-season. The car is 
painted in bright yellow and red, in real circus style, 
and its roof in a green tint. Two folding flag poles 
holding wireless antenna were installed on top of 
the car, with waving flags and bunting suspended 
between them. The interior of the car was trans- 
formed into a veritable fairy-land of games and toys 
displayed on sloping shelves. It is arranged so 
that visitors pass down a narrow aisle to inspect 
them. Materials for experiments in light, sound, 
electricity, and so on, through the whole gamut of 
the Gilbert product are included, so that a person 
visiting the exhibition can get, in a few minutes a 
norough idea of the wide range of the line. A large 
wireless receiving station picks up concerts and 
broadcasts them through the car. A combined office 
and lounging room and a bedroom are included in 
the fittings. 

As the car travels from city to city, a huge broad- 
side, reproducing the car in colors, is mailed to 
Gilbert dealers sometime ahead of the arrival. The 
car is open to the public for several hours of the 
afternoon and evening of each day. Admission is by 
ticket only, the tickets being secured from dealers. 
Nothing in the car is for sale. Interested prospective 
buyers are supplied with a list of the dealers in the 
town. 


In 192r the sum of $500,000,000 was invested in 
Direct Advertising—an increase of over $150,000,000 
above the preceding year—this in the face of a de- 
cided decline in magazine newspaper advertising. 


REPORTS—Salesmen’s, value of 


He Founp Tuat Reports Pay. Merchandising Adver- 
tising (Published by the Merchandising and Sales Bureau 
of Successful Farming), June 1922, p. 2 (500 words, I p.) 

“Come on up to my room, Harry,” I said to one 
of the boys who was writing away at the hotel desk. 
“We're going to have a little game.” 

“Tn about half an hour, Jim,’ he responded, con- 
tinuing to write. “Soon as I finish my reports.” 

“Reports!” I echoed. “Do you spend half an 
hour on reports every night?” 

“Yep, and longer, if necessary.” He stopped 
writing. “I know what you’re going to say, ‘they’re 
a nuisance.” I don’t have to send them in, under- 
stand. I’m doing it because I want to.” 

“Want to?” I repeated. “When did the literary 
bee sting you, Harry?” 

“You don’t get me. I don’t like to write ’em. 
It’s not that. But I’m out to sell goods and that’s 
one way I do it.” 

“How do reports sell goods?” I asked, curiosity 
keeping me glued to the spot. 
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“Oh, they only do it indirectly, of course. You 
see we've got an advertising department that has 
been on my trail for years wanting to help me with 
follow-up letters. JI used to think it bunk until, 
in a moment of weakness one time, I promised the 
advertising manager to send in a list of twenty-five 
prospects with data‘on each.” 

“T did this and forgot the matter. About a month 
later I again reached the territory where these twen- 
ty-five prospects were located. In every other one 
of the twenty-five places on the average, I guess, I 
found the sailing easy. I’d start to say something 
and the buyer would say, ‘Yes, I read that in your 
letters. ‘My letters?’ 1 remarked the first time. 
‘Yes, the letters your house has been writing me,’ 
was the response. Then I began to understand. 
The advertising department had been on the job dur- 
ing the interval between my two calls. They’d backed 
up in print and over the firm’s signature, the state- 
ments I had been making. To sum it up, I landed 
ten out of the twenty-five prospects in half the 
time it usually takes me. That converted me. Now 
I report on every prospect, with enough details so 
that the follow-ups can reiterate and substantiate 
my claims. Ive nearly doubled my sales as a 
result, for I can work faster and close orders in 
less time.” 


California now ranks first in the per capita owner- 
ship of motor vehicles; during 1921 the people of 
California bought 103,372 new cars. 


“STALENESS”—Curing of 


He Hap “Gone Stare” on His Territory. Merchandis- 
ing Advertising (Published by the Merchandising and Sales 
Bureau of Successful Farming), June 1922, p. 5 (500 
words, I p.) 

“You see this book here?” Jerry Myers, whom 
I’d been running into regularly on my territory for 
the past three years, held up a black notebook. 

“That’s my memorandum of prospects for this 
territory. And I’m going to cremate it tonight.” 

“Cremate it!” I exclaimed. ‘What’s the matter, 
Jerry? Quitting the firm?” 

“Nope. Just turning over a new leaf.” 

“T don’t get you.” 

“T suppose not. But here’s the story; I took a 
month off this summer. The salesmanager sent a 
cub into my territory for training while I was gone. 
That cub didn’t know the ‘dead’ ones, the ones whom 
I long ago discovered were hopeless.” 

“Yes, yes; go on.” 

“Well, he sold about two dozen of those ‘hope- 
less’ cases. I met him on my return. He’s far from 
being a first-rater. Do you know the answer?” 

“No. I’m a rotten detective.” 

“He simply wasn’t handicapped by an opinion of 
the trade. He didn’t know any of the dealers. He 
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went at them all alike. A lot of these birds, since 
I saw them last and gave them up to the crows, 
have had changes of heart, changes of management 
or changes of buyers. Others had simply discour- 
aged me when in reality they were more interested 
than they let on. Jackson, our salesmanager, opened 
my peepers. He said I’d gone stale on this terri- 
tory—that I thought I knew it from A to Z when 
I only knew it from F to M. He suggested that 1 
take a new territory where I wouldn’t have any 
preconceived opinions of who would and who would- 
n’t buy. I said nix. I admitted my prejudices and 
swore I’d go back into the old territory and work it 
like a brand new man would, that I’d forget where 
I thought I couldn’t sell and would go at those 
supposedly dead prospects like they were first-class 
bets. I’ve been doing that for two weeks. And 
hanged if it hasn’t flabbergasted me. The only 
trouble has been this notebook which I have occa- 
sionally used to refresh my memory on the supposed 
dead ones. I’m going to cremate it, therefore, here 
and now.” 


TALK—Selling, changing 

CuHanoinc THE SeLitinc TALK. 
1 June 1922, p. 469 (200 words, I p.) 

A maker of dye soap started a campaign with 
girl demonstrators in a town where nearly everybody 
was employed by one concern. The demonstrations 
were staged in two stores on opposite sides of the 
street. They were timed to begin on the Friday eve- 
ning, Friday being pay day in the town. Late the 
same night the demonstrators met and reported that 
they could sell no dye soap in that locality. “The 
girls all get big salaries,” they said, “and turn up 
their noses at our sign, ‘Make Your Old Waist 
Look Like New,’ and say, ‘No thank you, I never 
have to dye an old waist. I always buy new. I 
wouldn’t be bothered.’ ” 

“All right.” said the sales manager, “when you 
get to the store tomorrow take down the old sign 
and put up a new one that says, “The Latest Color 
Fad from New York! Wear your best Georgette 
waists dyed in seven different colors, artistically 
blended.’ Put on your best society manners and 
when the girls pass, hand out a box of twelve as- 
sorted colors, saying, ‘Sold by the box, Madam. All 
the newest shades! Makes a lovely creation. Change 
the color of that beautiful new blouse at will.” 

In three weeks, 8000 bars of dye soap were sold. 


Marketing, Toronto, 


UNITS—In window display 


Quick CuHaAnces In Wrnpow Dispiay. Shoe Store 
Service Section of the Boot and Shoe Recorder, 27 May 
1922, p. 133 (1400 words, illustrations reproduced on 


opposite page, 3 pp.) 

Window display should be changed often. That, 
of course, necessitates considerable trouble and 
time. But it can be done very quickly and satisfac- 
torily by the use of unit decorative pieces. These 
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units as shown are of such nature that they may be 
made to fit practically any size window by simply 
preparing them in proportion. 

Figure one illustrates a new decorative treatment 
in a unit built along the lines of a fernery with a 
decorative panel back. 

Figure two shows a design worked out in the 
colors of nile green and gold. The long panel is a 
nile green edged with strips painted black. Upon 
the face of the long panel is nailed a small box to 
hold flowers and foliage, and upon the face of the 
box is attached the piece of wall board cut-out in an 
oval shape and painted black and decorated in the 
modern art motif of design using the colors pink, 


(IG, 1 FIG, 3 
blue, green, lavender and yellow. The designs are 
then outlined in gold. 

There has been placed on the market a new and 
unique decorative in the shape of two willow rings 
attached together and decorated with strands of 
grape leaves arranged in the manner illustrated in 
figure three. It can be used in many different ways, 
but probably will be best suited as a post decoration. 


WILLIAM WRIGLEY—Views of, on sales- 
manship 
WittiAM Wrictey—Master SALESMAN. An interview 
with William Wrigley, Jr. President of the William 
Wrigley, Jr. Company. Salesology and the Sales Manager 
Monthly, June 1922, p. 15 (4150 words, illustrations, 6 pp.) 


To the person who is plodding along, William 
Wrigley, Jr., should prove a source of inspiration. 
Everything he has accomplished he owes to—Sales- 
manship. He started in with a capital of $32.00. 
Yet, today, the Wrigley turnover amounts annu- 
ally to $30,000,000, and he never put another cent 
into it outside of the original investment. But he 
did put salesmanship. Today, Wrigley’s gum is 
known all over the world. Meticulous English 
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dowagers enjoy Wrigley’s gum, perhaps in private, 
along with the daughters of Eve, in almost every 
nation of the world. The Englishman and his wife 
said they never would chew gum. Wrigley’s sales- 
manship, and his advertising reversed the decision. 

Asked in the interview if he attributed his suc- 
cess to the fact that he was a “born” salesman, 
Mr. Wrigley had this pithy and laconic answer to 
make : 

“Born salesmen. Bunk! If it is true that sales- 
men are born, I would like to ask who publishes 
the birth list? I started out overloaded with confi- 
dence and nothing else. I watched my points, | 
studied people, I studied mental processes, I studied 
psychology. And I developed. This development 
of the individual involves, necessarily, the element 
of time. Rome was not built in a day, neither can 
one achieve success in the selling field over night. 
It takes practice and study. Salespeople are not 
‘born,’ they are made—developed. But far too many 
salesmen never graduate from the alibi class because 
they think that nature ordained them to be sales- 
men. They don’t check up on nature. If they did, 
they would get down to studying their profession— 
a profession that is without an equal for money-mak- 
ing opportunities for the man who will tackle it 
with the same enthusiasm as he will root for a ball 
team.” 

Asked for his receipt for success, he replied: 


“T believe a man can go ahead and do anything 
so long as he does not know he can’t do it.” 
f=) 


WINDOW—Has electric automatic models 


Movets THat Drink, Write, Cook AND Breatue, Usep 
In Lonpvon ror Winpow Disptay. Marketing, Toronto, 
I June 1922, p. 482 (250 words, I p.) 


Much interest is being taken by Chambers of 
Commerce, business men, and shopkeepers in a re- 
markable series of electrical models which may be 
used for advertising, and are being displayed by a 
firm in Cecil Court off Charing Cross-road, London. 
The models breathe, move their lips and eyes, turn 
and nod their heads, and move all their limbs just 
like human beings. 

The best of the models represents Falstaff, drink- 
ing. He has in one hand a jug of wine which he 
pours into a mug held in the other hand. He then 
raises the mug to his lips, swallows its contents and 
lowers it with a deep sigh of satisfaction! The wine 
returns to the jug through a tube’ running across his 
shoulders and down his arm, and thus the drinking 
goes on indefinitely. 

Another contrivance consists of a man in a top 
hat and morning dress who attracts attention by 
tapping the window with his foot. He then points 
to the advertised goods, opens his eyes wide, raises 
his eyebrows and smiles. 

Other models include a woman in a new gown who 
admires herself in front of a full-length mirror; a 
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clerk who puts’ her hand to her head, thinks, dips 
her pen in an inkwell, shakes it, and then makes a 
note; and a housewife who operates over a gas-stove 
with a saucepan in one hand and a wooden ladle in 
the other. 


WINDOW DISPLAY—Color and motion for 


Cotor AND Motion For Winpow Dispiays. The Coach. 
(Published by the Manufacturers publicity Magazine Com- 
pany,-New York City), May-June 1922, p. 7 (600 words, 
I p.) 


A manufacturer of electric lamps has recently 
been demonstrating a new plan of lighting show 
windows. This plan, or arrangement of lights, pro- 
duces the startling effect of motion and never fails 
to attract the attention of the passer-by. The sem- 
blance of motion can be supplemented, or sometimes, 


accented, by changing color schemes. To produce 
the illusion of motion all that is necessary is to have 
a centralized display, a pyramid, tower, or statuette, 
decorated with the articles. The lights are focused 
on this central display by means of suitable reflectors. 
Then, with the aid of a flasher, first one light illum- 
inates the display from one side; then another light 
from a different angle. One is turned on at the 
instant the first is turned off. The display has the 
appearance of being rotated. The attention value, 
however, is greater, than it would be if the goods 
were actually rotated. 

To produce the illusion of rotating motion all 
that is required is a row of lights mounted on a 
board, with flasher connected. The flasher must turn 
on one light just when another is turned off, so 
that the light will travel around the object. If, 
instead, of turning on the first light as the last is 
turned off, the light travels back along the row, 
then the object is going to appear to turn or move 
from side to side. Particularly any appearance of 
motion desired can, be produced by means of this 
shadow effect. It should be remembered that upon 
the intensity and sharpness of the shadows produced 
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depends the effectiveness of this illusion of motion. 
Therefore a dark background should be used. 


WINDOW DISPLAY—One hundred per cent 
appeal in 

How Armour Gets Exciusive User oF 25,000 RETAIL 
Winpows. By C. M. Harrison. Printers’ Ink Monthly. 
June 1922, p. 44 (850 words, display reproduced below, 
I p.) 

The service department of Armour and Com- 
pany has created a window display with the idea 
of getting one hundred per cent appeal and large 
enough to take up the entire space in a sizable win- 
dow. The display is nine feet, five inches wide and 
about four feet high, lithographed in eleven colors, 
and giving an intensely interesting advertising mes- 
sage. The whole story of meat products is told 
pictorially, including the various processes of their 


preparation at the packing house, their shipment in 
refrigerator cars and their handling in the branch 
houses from which they are distributed to the 
retailer. Naturally, a display as expensive as this 


one is not going to be sent out promiscuously. 


Twenty-five thousand sets were prepared. The dis- 
play is delivered to the retailer personally by one 
of the firm’s traveling service men and set up. The 
retailer is requested to leave it in his window for a 
few days or a week and then deliver it to the local 
high school as material for instruction about the 
packing business. The retailer is then supposed to 
take the display back to his store, pack it away and 
use it at intervals throughout the year. After the 
service man has gone, the salesman who calls upon 
the retailer must check up the latter’s use of the 
display and suggest its reinstallation at stated 
periods. 

Armour has found that if a concern wants to 
take a dealer’s entire window space, it nearly always 
has to make the installation personally. Either the 
dealer will be indisposed to give all his space if the 
display is sent to him by mail, or will not take the 
trouble and time to put it up properly. 


When ordering books reviewed please mention that you are a subscriber so that you will get the 10% discount. 
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EMORANDA 
TWis space is for your personal use when 
making note of certain digests to which you 

wish to refer at some future date. 


PASS IT AROUND 


Please read these digests carefully. If you 
desire the original articles for closer study 
in connection with your work please notify 
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| LISTENING IN | 


Sellephoning 


HERE is a little contrivance at the right 

hand of every sales promotion executive 

(it’s usually at the right hand), which has 
possibilities of becoming a real right hand man, 
if only those possibilities are fully realized. The 
telephone ought to be, at least in a good many 
lines of business, one of the most potent factors 
in distribution. It is a salesman working at all 
times, early and late, according to the will of 
its manager, asking for very little compensation 
and requiring but very little “gingering.” 


Sellephoning, if we may call upon the good 
graces of N. W. and his corroborators and suc- 
cessors to allow us to mint that term, is a most 
interesting and worth-while development in cam- 
paigning. An instance is on record of a book 
publisher who felt that he could sell his product 
over the wire. So, for about two weeks he per- 
sonally called up twelve men every day, explain- 
ing his proposition, which in this case happened 
to bea volume on credit. And he got orders from 
more than half of those with whom he talked. 
This gave encouragement to his “hunch” and he 
had small offices fitted up and a new trunk line 
and extensions installed. Now he has a regular 
corps of men who are sellephoning, and sellephon- 
ing with satisfying results. 


When you are contemplating looking into this 
business of selling by telephone, it might be a 
good thing to remember that the man at the 
selling end of the wire must be abundantly 
equipped with tact, patience, personality and good 
nature (salesmanship is of course understood), 
for if he cannot “get” his prospect within a few 
seconds, a jiggle of the receiver will announce 
that the interview is at an end. 
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BONUS—Based entirely on volume of business 

Wuy We CHANGED Our Bonus Pian. By R. J. Stritt- 
matter, Secretary and Sales Manager of the Apex Electri- 
cal Distributing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Sales Management, 
June 1922, p. 317 (800 words, portrait, 2 pp.) 

The bonus and earnings of the Apex Electrical 
Distributor Company salesmen are based absolutely 
on the volume of business turned in. At the be- 
ginning of each year, a complete analysis is made 
of the entire United States and Canada. The entire 
situation for the past year is reviewed and the total 
selling expense for the coming year, based on the 
volume of business secured during the past year, 
is established. It is always reasonable to assume 
that at least the same amount of business will be 
done the coming year as in the preceding. The 
total selling budget is then broken up into direct 
selling expense, general sales expense, advertising 
expense, and general administrative expense. This 
covers the entire selling overhead, but not the manu- 
facture. 

Now, knowing what the total selling budget is, 
every territory is gone over carefully, and the per- 
missible expense is so split up in each territory for 
the coming year as to give sufficient money to put 
the producing territories over for an increase, and at 
the same time allow for the greatest amount of 
necessary missionary work in the territories that 
are not producing their proper quota. 

At the end of the month an analysis sheet is 
drawn off, showing the total volume of business 
secured in each territory, the itemized expense, the 
percentage this expense holds to the total business of 
that territory. Each man in charge of a territory 
knows what his expense should be. The analysis 
of business and expense is sent to him every month, 
and he continually knows exactly what his volume of 
business is, and what percentage his expense holds 
to this business each month throughout the year and 
cumulated to. date. 

If it is felt that the selling expense in a certain 
territory is too low, and that by increasing the ex- 
penditure in the way of additional man power, or 
in other ways, a greater volume can be secured, then 
a recommendation is sent to the man in charge that 
this additional expense be put in. If the expense 
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is too great, then it is a question of cutting down 
some of the expense or increasing the volume of 
business. But in all events, the regulation of budget 
radiates from the office. The man in charge of the 
territory is not paid a percentage of the saving in 
expense that he might make, but he is paid a- flat 
percentage on the volume of business that he secures. 
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SEE CARD—SELLS SOMETHING EVERY. DAY 


CALLS—Increased by advertising cars 


Forty CAtts a Day InstEAD oF Twenty. Sales Manage- 
ment, June 1922, p. 320 (450 words, illustration, I p.) 


The problem of getting salesmen to do more Sat- 
urday work, make more. calls, put in more window 
and store displays,.and maintain more thorough dis- 
tribution is being solved in Chicago by J. L. Kraft 
and Brothers Co., by the.use of three “Advertising 


SEE CARD—SELLS SOMETHING EVERY DAY 


Cars.” The cars are manned by salesmen who have 
showed marked ability, both as salesmen and demon- 
strators. The cheese business in Chicago is con- 
trolled'by forty peddlers who work from automobile 
or wagon trucks, ‘selling and delivering at the same 
time. These men are always‘in such a hurry to get 
to the next store that they have little, if any time, 
to devote to telling the grocer or delicatessen men 
about the merits of any particular brand of cheese. 
This condition makes necessary a°force of men con- 
stantly calling on the Chicago dealers, in the inter- 
ests of the various Kraft brands. Every dealer in 
Chicago is visited at regular intervals, but what 
salesman can carry with him a supply ofthe brand 
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of cheese being pushed, in addition to displays, etc. ? 
The average salesman calls upon twenty stores a day. 
Since the operation of the advertising cars the sales- 
men have been averaging forty calls a day. In each 
car is carried a supply of several brands of cheese 
so that the salesman can secure orders and deliver 


at the same time. When a Kraft salesman makes a- 


sale, the peddler who ordinarily handles the dealer’s 
business is paid the difference between the jobbing 
price and the price paid by the dealer. In this way 
the good will of the peddlers is secured; at the same 
time, by supplementing his work, Kraft sales and 
distribution are materially increased. Sometimes 
during the week each of these car salesmen arranges 
for a special demonstration in some store for Satur- 
day afternoon. Permanent demonstrators are main- 
tained in several of the downtown stores. The cars 


have also brought about an increase in the amount 


of display windows, featuring the Kraft brand. 


CARD—Sells something every day 

Tuis Carp Witt Sett SometHina Every Day. Good 
Hardware, June 1922, p. 18 (100 words, illustrations repro- 
duced in preceding column, I p.) 

A. little idea that will stimulate interest in win- 
dow display is shown herewith. While the idea was 
planned by the Service Department of the Good 
Hardware magazine, and is designed primarily for 
hardware store, it can be easily adopted for other 
establishments. The calendar itself 1s made on 
heavy cardboard rigid enough to stand up in the 
window. ‘The inserts or daily special bulletins can 
be made of paper, about the size of a letter-head, 
and pasted, one on top of the other, each day. 


CHAIN STORES—Significance of, in distribu- 
tion 

THe SIGNIFICANCE OF CHAIN StorES TO ALL Types oF 
Distriputors. By Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, Director, Retail 
Research Association. Printers’ Ink, I June 1922, p. 12¢ 
(2100 words, 3 pp.) 

The chain organizations, by reason of the necessi- 
ties of their organization, have developed certain 
phases of retail distribution to a very high degree 
of efficiency. The chain stores have thereby taught 
important lessons to all store managers of all classes 
of stores. For example, the impetus of for more 
complete and more intelligent retail accounting has 
come to most independent store managers largely 
by example of the chain stores. The methods 
of arrangement and display of merchandise that 
chain stores have found necessary and _ profitable 
have resulted in opening the eyes of independent 
store managers, who have learned with evident 
astonishment of the value of securing the best pos- 
sible locations from seeing the chain stores exhaust 
every possible scientific means to determine where 
those locations may be. Finally, the chain stores 
have taught the retailers of every country the great 
lessons of getting together in buying. 
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CONVENTIONS—Getting salesmen to talk at 


GeETTING SALESMEN TO “Loosen Up” at Sates CoNVEN- 
TIONS. By Roy B: Goetz. Sales Management, June 1922, 
ip. 334 (400 words, I p.) 


One of the problems in conducting a sales con- 
vention is to get the men who have something worth 
while to say to find their feet, and to put the brakes 
on those who have nothing to say, but who persist 
in opening up at the slightest provocation. 

One sales manager, whose conventions represent 
an outlay of many thousands of dollars, says it is 
his experience that everything depends on selecting 
subjects which are close to the salesman’s hearts. 
Another: sales manager assigns a single subject to 
several men, telling them that they will be expected 
to handle the discussion along that line. Another 
sales manager of a small organization arranges his 
men, numbering about. thirty, in a semi-circle. When 
the discussion starts, he does not require his men to 
get up on their feet, but allows them to fire their 
questions from their seats. Not so long ago a sales 
manager reported great success with his “Spelling 
Bee” plan, where several men were on their feet at 
the same time. These salesmen were selected from 
the audience, brought up on the platform, while the 
sales manager fired questions in regard to the prod- 
uet, first at) one, then at the other. The first man 
who missed was counted out and had to step to one 
side: Where rival teams are selected, great rivalry 
can be created, thus getting the men to feel that they 
are really taking active part in the program. 


For one year the Dodge Automobile Company 
used one thought containing eight words for its 
national publicity, “What will your car be worth 
next year?” This year the same company is using 
just one dominant idea in its national publicity, 
namely, “700,000 people are driving Dodge cars.” 


CREDIT MAN—His view of good salesmen 


Goop SALESMEN FROM THE Crepir Man’s VIEwpoINT. 
By G. H. Johnston, of Armour & Company. Salesology 
and the Sales Manager Monthly, June 1922, p. 45 (3300 
words, illustration, 5 pp.) 


What. constitutes a good salesman from the credit 
man’s viewpoint. He is one who: 


Can sell any credit or collection proposition as 
well as a commodity. 

Keeps in close touch with his customers’ condi- 
tions and reports such conditions to his credit man- 
ager. 

Can make his customer see the necessity of pay- 
ing his bills promptly and keeping his credit good— 
sell his customer his ordinary requirements and 
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not overstock or overload him simply for the sake 
of volume. 

Will not; over-rate his» customers to his. credit 
man, 

Will make it his business to ascertain the per- 
sonal habits of his customer outside his business 
and if unfavorable, to what extent they affect his 
business. 

Can secure a financial statement in any case 
where any other human being can do so and has 
eliminated the word “can’t”? from his vocabulary. 

Is as anxious to make money for his firm by 
avoiding bad debts as through the sale of goods 
or commodities, 

Will not. take sides with his customers against 
his company, on.any. proposition; but stand up and 
defend his company to the fullest extent and con- 
vert this prejudiced customer to his own way, of 
thinking. 

Whose personal conduct will always be such as 
his company. expects of a. personal representative. 

Who will not misrepresent his company in any 
respect. 

Who will not guarantee anything his company 
has not authorized or make promises his company 
cannot and will not fulfil. 


The article gives the views of other writers. 


DEALERS’ CLERKS—Co-operation from, by 
means of manual 


How. Senc Is Maxine Boosters Our or DeEa.ers’ 
CierKs: By Cameron McPherson, Sales Management, 
June 1922, p. 331 (1200 words, I p.) 


At one of the “‘officers’ messes” for which the Seng 
Company is famous, somebody mentioned how poor- 
ly informed the average salesman was regarding the 
distinguishing points of furniture “periods.” ‘That 
started a discussion out: of which a successful plan 
crystalized. This took the form of a vest-pocket 
manual which gave the clerk essential points on 
period distinctions, each point being illustrated in 
such a way that the clerk, if he so desired, might 
show them to the customer. To insure the clerk 
carrying the manual with him, two other features 
were added—a few pages for keeping the daily. rec- 
ord of sales, and blank pages for memoranda. The 
only reference to the Seng products was in a few 
pages summarizing the advantages of steel equipped 
beds, and how to demonstrate a bed davenport. 

The big point about the manual was that it ap- 
pealed’ to the dealer himself, a factor which cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. And did it go over? 
The first edition'was exhausted in a very short time. 
Requests poured in from every hamlet that could 
support a furniture store. Salesmen almost wept’ in 
their letters of appreciation: And dealers, without 
exception, endorsed the plan with a stamp of hearty 
approval. 
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DISPLA Y—Borrows idea from theatre 


Ip—EA BorroWED FROM THE THEATRE Mane Tuis D1s- 
PLAY UNusuUALLY ErFrFectiveE. Retail Ledger, 7 June 
1922, p. 9 (300 words, illustration, 1 p.) 


A window display that is particularly effective 
as an attention getter was featured recently by the 
William H. Block Company department store in 
Indianapolis. Seven figures were used in the dis- 
play of new spring styles for women. The setting 
was that of a stage before which heavy curtains 
appeared to be rising. Foot-lights and a spot-light 
illuminated the scene. The only display card used 
was a small one set close to the footlights: “The 
Curtain Rises on New Spring Fashions.’”* The dis- 
play was evolved through efforts to show all the 
leading numbers in women’s wearing apparel with- 
out the necessity of having a window which would 
appear crowded and which would contain features 
in confusing variety. The curtains draped as though 
rising on the scene, thus directing attention progress- 
ively from the item of footwear upward to hosiery, 
dresses, hats, etc. Only three of the seven of the 
figures were visible in their entirety. 

The background of the display was in gray. The 
two curtains were of monk’s cloth in sand color, 
with a border of blue silk velour. The same shade 
of blue covered the steps and a platform on which 
the three leading figures were placed. Two of these 
figures stood on the steps, while the central figure 
rested in a sitting posture against a table on the 
platform. Careful attention was given to the man- 
ner of hanging the draperies. An iron lamp on 
each side of the central figure added to the decora- 
tive effect. 


From 156,241 letters mailed in 1913, life insur- 
ance sales amounting to $1,916,000 were reported ; 
from 125,372 letters mailed in 1921 we can trace 
actual business amounting to $7,723.855. Re Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life in “Direct Advertising.” 


DISPLAY—Hosiery, on living models 

Hosiery Dispray on Livinc Mopets. By Vance 
Pomery. Advertising & Selling, June 1922, p. 28 (800 
words, advertisement, I p.) 


A three column, full length page advertisement 
of Oppenheimer’s Shop Unique of Washington, 
D. C., was run in the morning paper, saying that be- 
tween 10 a. m. and 5:30 p. m. “hosiery will be 
displayed in one of our windows on living models.” 
Above was a pen sketch of mi’lady daintily exam- 
ining her own hosiery. The management of the 
store did not expect the results that followed. On 
the day of the display it required the services of 
three policemen in front of the store to keep the 
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crowd moving. And the store is not located on 
the busiest street. The display, was it so shock- 
ing? Not in the least. It consisted merely of a 
curtain hanging down, beneath which there pro- 
truded the shapely limbs of the living models. There 
was no more to be seen, if the truth be admitted, 
than on the street not far away. There was nothing 
suggestive or immodest in the display. It brought 
nation-wide publicity and it brought increased busi- 
ness to Oppenheimer’s, not only in hosiery adver- 
tised, but in other lines as well. 


DISTRIBUTION—Quick, against odds 


400 New Accounts In Five Monrus. Sales Management, 
June 1922, p. 319 (1300 words, illustration, 2 pp.) 


Chicago has been the grave yard for many cigar- 
ette campaigns. So when the Axton Fisher To- 
bacco Company announced that it was going to break 
into the Chicago market, the wise acres were about 
ready to get some picks and shovels. But there was 
no funeral. Let O. H. Gore, who was put in charge 
of the campaign, tell something about it. “Our first 
work in the Chicago sales plan, was to secure large 
sectional maps of Chicago. Locations of licensed 
cigarette dealers were indicated on these by tacks. 
Then the sales force started out. A system of tack- 
ing the maps was adopted so that the exact status 
of each store could be determined by a glance at 
the map. Dealers are indicated by a yellow tack 
until they have purchased at least one order of 
cigarettes. Dealers who purchase the second ship- 
ment and who are enjoying some trade on Clown 
Cigarettes are indicated by another tack, while a 
dealer who tells us that Clown Cigarettes are his 
third best seller is indicated on the map by a differ- 
ent colored map. Thus we have a constant check on 
the condition of every territory in the city simply 
by watching our maps and keeping them up-to-date.” 
At the writing a glance at the section of the map 
known in Chicago as the “west side” disclosed that 
only six yellow tacks were present, indicating that 
but six recognized cigarette outlets were at that 
time without Clowns. A number of stores were 
tacked up with second and third colors. 

Mr. Gore attributed much of his success to the 
aggressive manner in which the company made use 
of the facts, as revealed by the maps made from 
the salesmen’s reports. After the first salesman 
reports a call on a dealer, the location is marked by 
a yellow tack. Ii the first salesman fails to get an 
order, another salesman is sent out; if he fails, per- 
haps a woman will try her hand at selling the gentle- 
man; and if she fails, it is the time for the sales 
manager to try his skill. In order that new trade 
may be constantly in the process of building, no 
salesman is allowed to stay in a territory longer 
than two weeks at a time. 
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ECONOMY-—In advertising shown graphically 

Wuat Is Rear Economy 1n Apbvertisinc? By E. 
Payson Blanchard. Industry Illustrated, June 10922, 
p. 20 (2250 words, illustrations, charts, one reproduced be- 
low, 4 pp.) 

Laboring under a new universal demand for 
economy, advertising must prove its ciaim as a justi- 
fied expense in re-establishing the profit margin. 
And to do this, some measure of advertising effi- 
ciency must be devised. This means of necessity, 
first, logically arranging its facts, evident or demon- 
strated, into the semblance of a science; next, ap- 
proximating further steps on tendencies observed; 
and, finally, measuring its ability to produce results 
within definite limits of expense. Results and econ- 
omy can be forecasted only as definitely as rules of 
cause and effect are certain. And the best way to 
show these things is by the use of charts such as 
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sales manager. It is then outlined in the next 
weekly sales bulletin and every salesman is “honor- 
bound” to write into the home office, telling just 
what he had done or would do to meet a like situ- 
ation. These replies are then published in the next 
sales bulletin so that all men may read and profit 
by the experience of others. 


HOUSE NAMES—Confliction of, though not 
identical 
House NAMes May \Conrricr THoucH Not IDENTICAL. 
Sales. Management, June 1922, p. 348 (250 words, I p.) 
Here is the inquiry: 

Springfield, Mass——Where, through similarity of 
institutional names—say store names—there is re- 
sulting on the part of the purchasing public mis- 
take as to ownership or identity should it not be 
possible to obtain redress in the courts even though 


the competitive house names are not literal dupli- 
cates? M. F. Co 
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shown in this article. This puts the story in “a nut- 
shell”—both for the advertising manager and for 
showing the man who pays the bills. 

Other principles are described in the article. 


EXPERIENCES—Getting, from salesmen 
How Cooper Gets SALESMEN’S Experience. Sales Man- 
agement, June 1922, p..332 (100 words, 1 p.) 


The “Honor” system, as used by the Cooper Un- 
derwear Company, is a good method of getting 
salesmen to relate experiences and give opinions. 
Whenever a salesman is confronted with an unusu- 
ally difficult sales problem, he submits it to the 


And here is the reply: 


If a registered or registrable trade-mark is in- 
volved or, if the case comes within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission there should 
be no difficulty. The Trade Commission has taken 
action in such clashes as those between “Sweater 
Store” and “Sweater Shop.” Only recently the 
U. S. Commissioner of Patents went equally far in 
the same direction in deciding the reason the head 
of the patent office held case of R. H. Macy & Co., 
vs., The Macey Company, Inc. Applying the rule of 
reason the head of the Patent Office held that the 
words “Macy’s, St. Paul, Minn.,” and. the phrase 
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“Women’s Store of Values,” though not identical 
with the registered mark ‘‘Macy’s” is so. similar 
as to cause confusion. The umpire at the Patent 
Office took. cognizance of the fact that in one case 
the surname was spelled with an “e”’ and was 
qualified by a greographical identification, and a 
descriptive phrase but he ruled. that this did: not 
distinguish the later mark sufficient to give it stand- 
ing on the trade-mark register. For guardians of 
good will, there is an especial element of significance 
in this Macy case in that it is one of the first con- 
structive interpretations of the Patent Office of the 
new trade-mark law, the Act of 1920. And it sets 
up the rule that a trade-mark will not be admitted, 
even under the new and more lenient law, if it is 
identical with a registered mark or so nearly identi- 
cal as to-be likely to cause confusion or mistake. 


According to the publishers, the Standard Rate & 
Data Service in Pocket Size is going over with a 
“Bang.” This edition will be of special value and 
convenience to advertising salesmen, 


LOST CUSTOMERS—Brought back by letters 

“Wars Your Kick?” Broucut His Customers 
Bacx. By Ruel McDaniel. Good Hardware, June 1922, 
p. 31 (1650 words, letters, one reproduced herewith, 
4 pp.) 

The R. D. Pitard Hardware Company, Inc., of 
New Orleans, La., has found the best way of getting 
old customers back again is to ask them point blank 
why it is that they have discontinued their patron- 
age. Here is the kind of letter he sends out to those 
customers. He has had unusual success in his efforts 
and has added many of his old “stand-bys” to his 
books. 


Mr. J. W. Thompson, Bonfauca, La. 
Dear’ Sire 


Looking over. our records the other day, I noticed 
that you. haven’t been so good a customer of ours 
as you used to be. That interested meat once, be- 
cause I have a notion that whenever I:lose a cus- 
tomer I also lose a friend. I puzzled a good deal 
over the things that might have happened to cause 
you to take your trade away, but I couldn’t figure 
it out. 

Finally I decided to drop you a line and. ask you 
to tell me frankly just what the trouble was. Have 
we done anything that seemed to you discourteous 
or unfair?) If so, I want a chance to'do the right 
thing. without delay. I may be able to afford to 
lose customers when the fault is in nowise ours, 
but I can’t afford to lose even a single customer 
when it is. 

In spite of all) that any man can do, accidents 
will happen—oversights and slips occur. I think 
many of the difficulties of life arise from.the fact 
that people don’t try to clear up misunderstand- 
ings—just let them pass as if they were trifles. 
From my point of view, the loss of a customer 
isn’t.a trifle. If there’s anything I can do to bring 
you back as a regular customer, I don’t want to 
lose a minute about doing it. 
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Won't you write to me personally (use the back, 
of this sheet) and tell me just how you feel about 
dealing with us? Please use the enclosed stamped 
envelope, because I want your letter to: come to 
my desk unopened. 

With kind regards and the hope of hearing from 
you promptly, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, R. D. Pitard, President. 


RETAIL SALESMANSHIP—Course in 


ADVERTISING SELLING. Course. Direct TO THE DEALERS’ 
SALESMEN. By George H. Wicker. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
June 1922, p. 64 (3000 words, 4 pp.) 


The outstanding points of the course in, retail 


salesmanship instituted by the Armstrong Cork 


Company are that it was written by an independent 
expert, it is free, it was written for the retail sales 
person as well as for the employer, it is well bal- 
anced in general and specific matter, it was pro- 
moted through advertising to get wide distribution, 
and it is distributed to all dealers or clerks inter- 
ested, whether. they. handle. Armstrong linoleum: or 
not. Here are some of the subjects of the lessons: 
History of retail selling, the three factors of a sale, 
the mental law of sale, arousing interest, creating. 
desire, closing the sale, introducing further pur- 
chases, getting after business, gaining the customer’s 
good will, requirements of an efficient salesman, at- 
tracting attention, selling linoleum, initiative, sound’ 
judgment, self-control, self-analysis charts. 


SALES FORCE—Co-operates in advertising 


How tHE Sates Force Assists in FoRMULATING OUR 
ADVERTISING Poxnicy. By Ira Fleming, Advertising Man- 
ager, Geo. P. Ide & Co. Inc.- Printers’ Ink, 1 June 1922, 
p. 3 (3100 words, advertisements, 8 pp.) 

When the salesmen of Geo. P. Ide & Co. started 
out with their 1922 line, they had as part of their 
selling equipment an attractive, compact, twenty- 
four-page portfolio or album, containing complete 
proofs of all advertisements which were to be run, 
lists of mediums to be used, with exact dates on 
which the advertisements were to appear. and actual 
samples of ‘dealers’ helps’ prepared for this par- 
ticular campaign. With the album went also a 


bulletin explaining every detail of the campaign. 


and) definite suggestions as to how best to use the 
advertising not only as a lever to book orders but 
to help the merchants move the_goods rapidly after 
receipt. A selling contest was arranged and bulle- 
tins showing the standing were issued every week. 
A credit of one point was allowed for every line of 
Street Line shirts booked (a line consisting of a 
complete range of sizes on a style number). In 
addition to listing the individual salesmen, the week- 
ly bulletins also showed a recapitulation of each of 
the fifteen branch houses. One reason for the latter, 
of course, was to keep each branch manager keyed 
up to a high pitch and to strive to have his branch 
show up as favorably as possible in the contest. In 
these bulletins some particular phase of the adver- 
tising was always touched upon, and usually some 
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story was inserted telling how some salesman ‘had 
put the advertising to good account in booking an 
important order, or how he had secured the mer- 
chant’s co-operation in some such manner as win- 
dow displays, etc. Special bulletins to branch-house 
managers were frequently issued, too, urging them 
to keep a close check. on their salesmen and see to it 
that no tricks were being missed in connection with 
their advertising duties. 


SAMPLES—Watching condition of 

WatcH Your Samptes. Salesology and the Sales 
Manager Monthly, June 1922, p. 43 (150 words, 1p.) 

A salesman selling a line of maps for commer- 
cial use found his sales steadily decreasing. For 
the first month or two he turned in a nice volume 
of business, but from then on every week he found 
a steady drop in his volume. He was thoroughly 
disgusted and ready to throw up the line when he 
accidentally stumbled into the solution of his trou- 
ble. 

“T might be interested,” said a prospect, “but those 
maps do not look as though they will stand much 
handling.” For the first time the salesman actually 
realized that constant demonstration with the sam- 
ple maps had resulted in cracking them. Some of 
the edges were also frayed. The result was he wired 
for new samples and his sales immediately picked up 
with the arrival of the brand new maps. 


Score another for the house magazine. “Tf our 
advertising appropriation was cut down to about 
what tt costs to issue the ‘Carter Times’ everything 
else would be dropped in preference to that” 

—CarTER Wuite Leap Co. 


SLOGAN-—Co-operative, difficult to protect 


Co-OPERATIVE SLOGANS D1iFFicuLT to.PrRotect. Sales Man- 
agement, June 1922, p. 348 (125 words, I p.) 
Here is the inquiry: 


Rochester, N. Y.—The national association of 
bottlers of which we are members is casting about 
for a sales slogan—something that will do for us 
what “Say it with flowers” has done for the 
florists. Is it practicable to restrict the use of the 
slogan that may be adopted? Can there be pre- 
vention of its use by firms that are not members 
of the national association? D. & G. 


And here is the reply: 

Inasmuch as the laws of the United States make 
no provision for the registration of collective or 
community trade-marks, the protection of cooper- 
ative slogan presents difficulties. The problem is 
complicated by the fact that in a case such as this 
the slogan is owned or originated by non-trading 
organization, that is an institution that seeks to 
promote sales but does not have title of the goods. 
The informal opinion of experienced specialists 1n 
good will protection is that no monopoly can -be 
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established in a slogan such as “Say it with flow- 
ers” which is used promiscuously from the outset. 
Bottlers would also have their own troubles in at- 
tempting to fence off a word such as “bottled” 
which is needed for purposes of specification by 
the trade at large. 


STOCK EXCHANGE—Adopts ad emblem 


An ADVERTISING EMBLEM For NEW York Stock Ex- 
CHANGE, Printers’ Ink, 1 June 1922, p. 20 (600 words, I p.) 

Members of the Stock Exchange, New York 
City, have just received notice of the adoption and 
copyrighting of an identifying emblem for use in 
their advertising copy. The emblem consists of a 
picture of the Stock Exchange building and the 
words “New York Stock Exchange Members”’ sur- 
rounding it in square shape. The use of the em- 
blem will prevent non-members from masquerading 
in their advertising copy as members of the ’Change. 


TRADE-MARK—Non protection of, via 
advertising 

No Trape-Marx Protection via ApvERTISING, Matter. 
Sales Management, June 1922, p. 348 (250 words, I p.) 

Here is the inquiry: 

Cleveland—Is it a new doctrine that the Patent 
Office has promulgated to the effect that adver- 
tising matter may not serve as a _ trade-mark 
vehicle? I was under the impression that house 
organs and other advertising forms were accepted 
as subject to trade-mark? H. N.S. 

And here is the reply: : 

Our correspondent is entirely correct as to house 
organs. Likewise is it possible to register trade- 
marks for catalogues issued periodically. But all 
such advertising forms are trade-marked asa class 
of articles of commerce, viz., “prints and publica- 
tions” and qualify for the classification even though 
they are circulated gratis instead of being sold to 
subscribers. Entirely different is the status of the 
advertising involved in the current declaration .of 
principles—supposing that our correspondent has 
reference to the ruling made in the case of the As- 
sociated Mortgage Investors, Inc. Here there was 
no attempt to trade-mark an advertising vehicle as 
such. Because such mortgages cannot properly be 
put on sale subject to examination in the way that 
goods in general are sold in the market it became 
something of a problem to show trade-mark use as 
required by law. The applicant reasoned that in- 
asmuch as the mortgages are sold through so-called 
advertisements or “descriptive offerings” it ought to 
be sufficient to show the use of the mark on these 
“descriptive offerings.” To that the Commissioner 
of Patents on appeal said nay. He pointed out 
that it was not claimed that the trade-mark was ac- 
tually applied to ‘mortgages but only to “deserip- 
tive offerings.” Clearly, therefore, the mark was 
used only on advertising matter and this the Com- 
missioner declared is not sufficient to entitle an ap- 
plicant to registration under the law. 
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TRAINING—Before hiring 

THE SALESMAN WuHo 1s HasiruALLY AGAINST THE 
Company. By G. M. Johnson. Sales Management, June 
1922, p. 330 (700 words, I p.) 

After a prospective salesman in this company 
proves satisfactory in a personal interview, he has 
to pass three further steps before he is engaged. 
First, he is given a thorough explanation. and "de- 
scription of the proposition. He is given to under- 
stand what he can earn, the chances “for promotion, 
salability of the article, etc. ‘Then ’he meets’ the 
salesman already in the employ of the company. He 
is told to visit as many of them as possible in order 
that he may learn and also verify the truth of what 
he has been told as to the opportunities and earn- 
ings. This particular phase of the man’s training 
is of extreme importance because the salesmen will 
sell him the job. The applicant for a position on 
the sales force then is told to visit the company’s 
customers, so that he may learn from them, how 
the goods stand up, what service is given, how prof- 
itable the operation of the equipment has proved 
itself to be, and last but not least, whether the com- 
pany has lived up to the promises made at the time 
the sale took place. All this gives the salesman an 
opportunity to see for himself whether the proposi- 
tion is of. the kind for him to take up. At the 
same time, during the investigation, the company 
has had an excellent opportunity to learn a good 
deal about the man. 


Some interesting figures about newspapers—2o000 
daily in the United States; total daily circulation, 
30,000,000; 400, morning (circulation, 10,000,000), 
1600, evening (circulation, 20,000,000); 500, Sun- 
day. (circulation, 20,000,000) ; combined minimum 
National Advertising rate of morning newspapers, 
$25.00 a line, of the 1600 cvening newspapers, 
$60.00 a line, of the 500 Sunday newspapers, 
$45.00 a line. 


WINDOW—Empty, attracts attention 

THe Empry Winpow Prosiem. By Ernest A. Dench. 
The Music Trades, 17 June 1922, p. 18 (175, words, 1 p.) 

Alson Brubaker, who is responsible for the win- 
dow displays. of Walker Brothers, Fargo. N. D., 
has to combine the duties of advertising manager 
and treasurer with his job, so there are sometimes 
delays in taking out a display and putting in a new 
trim. On a recent occasion Mr. Brubaker pur- 
posely left several display pedestals, a hammer and 
a cigar box filled with tacks and things lying about 
the empty window in a haphazard manner. A card 
at the middle told the following interesting story: 


This display is on a vacation. Will be in tomorrow. 
Mr. Brubaker resorts to this stunt quite often 


and finds it serves to: arouse interest in his~ next 
window display. 


[June 28, 1922 


WINDOW-—Enlivened by flesh and blood 
figures 


UncaptTionep Articte. Dry Goods Merchants Trade 
Journal, June 1922, p. 34 (125 words, I p.) 


An attractive and effective bathing suit window 
was recently designed by the display manager of 
the Boston store, Milwaukee, Wis. During the day 
two pretty live models were added, and a wax fig- 
ure in the centre of the display was moved to the 
rear right corner, leaving room for the girls to 
play in “the sand. Their stunts included embroider- 
ing, reading, playing ball, throwing sand at the 
glass when people were standing on the other side, 
and taking each other’s picture. At noon they would 
eat their luncheon in the window, play a small 
phonograph on the sand and play cards on a bath 
towel. At either end of the window was a build- 
ing support. These were concealed, one as a bath 
house and the other as piles, with an abundant 
growing of moss. 


WINDOW- -Shallow, idea for 


Goop IpEA FoR SHALLOw Winpows. The Novelty News, 
June 1922, p. 34 (100 words, 1 p.) 


A drug store in Kansas City has a shallow win- 
dow which it devotes to the display of magazines. 
The magazines are hung against the glass of the 
window and make an attractive showing. In the 
centre of the group of magazine covers the store 
places a copy of its current advertisement of spe- 
cials. When people are influenced to stop and look 
at the magazine covers, they naturally turn to the 
advertisement and “get” the specials which the store 
has arranged. Thus, the window, too small for 
merchandise showing, gives a merchandise urge 
through this idea. 
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Consists of Six Independent Services: 


IL Executive Management 

II Accounting and Office Management 
III Advertising and Sales Promotion 
IV Banking and Finance 

V_ Credits and Collections 
VI Foreign Trade 


In addition to the weekly issues of one or more 
of the above services, each subscriber is entitled to 
share the services of the staff placed at his disposal. 


He has the right to borrow any of the books 
we digest for a period of ten days without charge; 
to purchase these books at a discount of Io per 
cent post-paid; to purchase magazine issues con - 
taining important articles at publishers’ prices; to 
ask us to compile for him, information already in 
print on any particular subject in which he is inter- 
ested; and finally, to order at cost original researches 
which require that men be sent into the field or 
which entail considerable overhead expense in the 
form of correspondence, postage, preparation of 
questionnaires and a large amount of typing: 


Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent on 10 days approval 
and sold at 10% discount. 
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LISTENING IN 


The Sales Promotion Manager’s Job 


HE sales promotion managet’s job is to see 
[set every man is properly equipped to sell— 

to see that he has the “plans of battle” in the 
line of sales statistics pertaining to the territory as 
well as a proper outfit to sell from. It’s hard to 
figure how a firm will give a new man a salary 
and an expense account and then only a price list 
and an order book and expect him to earn his money. 
The sales promotion manager could spend three 
months on this problem alone—study the methods 
of successful men and try to adapt these methods to 
the entire organization. 


“Competition is the life of trade” applies to the 
sales organization itself as well as to the dealer. 

Sales contests between. branches, salesmen, etc., 
usually are successful—if they are worked out prop- 
erly. The men like competitions if they are a fair 
test of their ability. 


After all “will it pay” is the one thing before the 
business man. A sales plan may look wonderful, 
but keep in close touch with it! Sales plans have 
a habit of costing more than figured on, if not 
watched carefully. Make the work show results— 
check up on every operation and expenditure. 


Of course, a sales promotion department will 
have other duties, such as getting out sales letters, 
booklets, catalogues, etc—and that’s what most 
sales promotion departments do all the time. 

Study the market and you will probably find many 
places where you can do the unusual—then work out 
your plan and go to it. If you do that, in nine 
times out of ten you will be successful in your 
undertaking. —A. J. Reiss in “Printers’ Ink.” 


ADVERTISING—Straight-line (Booklet) 

SrpraicHt-Ling Apvertisinc. By G. D. Crain, Jr. Editor 
and Publisher of Class. Published by G. D. Crain, Jr. 
(62 pp. 4% x 6% inches, paper cover, introduction by 
J. C. Aspley, President, The Dartnell Corporation) 


The tested theory of “straight-line advertising,” 
as explained by G. D. Crain, Jr., is to first locate and 
define your market. Then, to select the specialized, 
or class, advertising) mediums circulating in that 
market and read by the buyers in it. Third, to 
write copy which is addressed directly to the pros- 
pects for whom the product is intended, and which 
explains the product’s special advantages from the 
point of view of the prospective buyers. To each 
one of these three factors—markets, mediums, and 
copy—Mr. Crain devotes a separate chapter. 

Nowadays, most trades, businesses, and profes- 
sions have their own class or trade papers. These 
papers are not merely read by those to whom they 
are meant to appeal. They are depended upon for 
news in their advertising pages as well as in their 
news columns. And the right ads in these advertis- 
ing pages are likely to bring results. 

One of the examples that Mr. Crain gives of the 
preliminary market study that is part of successful 
“straight-line advertising,” is the work of the cor- 
poration which handled the marketing of the used 
equipment taken from the munitions plants estab- 
lished by the United States Government during the 
war at Nitro, W. Va. 

“All told, $1,500,000 worth of equipment was 
sold at a total advertising cost of $9,500; a small 
expense, due entirely to the scientific way in which 
the markets for the various classes of equipment 
were analyzed before the advertising was under- 
taken.’—Women’s Wear. 


BUSINESS CARD—Dodges the waste basket 
Bustness Carps THAT Donce THE WASTE PAPER BASKET. 
By John M. Garth. Sales Management, June 1922, p. 334 
(775 words, illustration reproduced on following page, I p.) 
Many large concerns are seeing the value of 
making their business of such attractiveness and 
practical worth that they will not find their way 
into the waste basket. The card of the Edison 
Lamp Works, for example, is really a beautiful 
piece of work, one side being devoted to a repro- 
duction of an excellent allegorical painting. Crane 
and Company is content in showing an assortment 
of valves, and a scene from one of its display rooms. 
Meese and Gottfried, a prominent western eng! 
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neering concern, uses a heavy celluloid card with 
a four-color reproduction of a landscape and a year’s 
calendar on one side, leaving the other side blank 
so that it may be used for a handy pencil mem- 
orandum tablet, from which the memoranda can be 
easily erased when it has served its purposes. The 
Standard Pneumatic Action Company uses a card 
with a three-inch rule scale on one edge as well as 
a calendar. On the other side is a three-color re- 
production of a player piano showing the parts 
made by the company, together with a reproduction 
of the company’s guarantee. 

Before any sales manager determines upon a de- 
sign, or a new style of business card, it might be 
well for him to ask himself, “Is there any particular 
feature about this card to make a prospect or a 
customer want to keep it?” 


SEE BUSINESS CA'RD—DODGES THE WASTE BASKET 


BUYER—As seller, considering 


Pur “Prep” In SALESMANSHIP, Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
17 June 1922, p. 113 (1050 words, I p.) 


A buyer’s interest in the quality of your goods 
can be developed to the extent only that he sees in 
their superior quality a means of increasing his own 
business profits or prestige. A quality talk should 
always be from the standpoint of the buyer as a 
seller and in the identical terms that he would use 
in selling your goods to his own trade. If the 
buyer is a jobber, take him with you on an imaginary 
trip over his territory and talk to his trade about 
your goods. If he is a retail merchant, place your- 
self behind the counter in your imagination and talk 
to his patrons, In addition to convincing the buyer 
of the superior excellence of your merchandise, you 
must also convince him that he can convince his 
trade. The test of the buyer’s interest in your 
description of your goods is whether you have: made 
him forget that he is a buyer. It is necessary to 
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bring him into the picture as a seller and make him 
see himself using successfully with the trade the 
same quality talk that you are using with him. If 
you can make a buyer desire to remember what you 
are telling him, so that he can say the same thing 
to his own customers, you have captured his real 
interest in the quality of your goods—and short of 
that you haven't. 


CAMPAIGN—Newspaper, cost of 


ReApy RecKoNER Gives At A GLANCE Cost oF NEws- 
PAPER CAMPAIGNS BY STATES OR FOR THE ENTIRE NATION. 
Editor & Publisher, 10 June 1922, p. 24 (12 pp. tables) 


Advertisers will find this summary of the circula- 
tion and rate data of American, Canadian and New- 
foundland newspapers of great value in estimating 
the cost of a campaign to cover and market in Eng- 
lish-speaking North America through the daily 
newspapers. For each American State and Canadian 
province is listed the number of morning, evening 
and Sunday newspapers, with circulation for each 
class and for morning and evening combined, and 
the joint advertising rate of the newspapers. ‘With 
these figures as a working basis, an advertiser who 
is planning to use a 10,000-line campaign, say in 
California, will find that the 3,426,861 people of 
the Golden State are served by 40 morning news- 
papers with 587,049 circulation and a joint adver- 
tising rate of $1.979; 97 evening papers with 88s,- 
555 circulation and a joint minimum advertising 
tate of $3.489 per agate line; and 42 Sunday papers 
with 1,033,396 circulation and a joint rate of $2.836 
per line. He can put his 10,000 lines into the 4o 
morning papers for $19,790; his campaign in the 
evening papers would cost him $34,890; and if he 
used Sunday papers, his space would be $28,360. 
If he wanted to be absolutely certain of reaching 
every newspaper reader in the state with his 1Io,- 
000-line message, in four full-page advertisements 
in each paper, for example, his total cost for the 
campaign would be $83,040. For the sake of fur- 
ther illustration, assume that the advertisers wanted 
100 per cent coverage of the English-speaking popu- 
lation of the United States. He finds awaiting him 
A42I morning, 1,596 evening and 543 Sunday papers, 
with aggregate circulations of 48,914,775 copies per 
issue, and a joint total advertising rate on 10,000- 
line contracts of $131.738 per line. Thus his four 
full pages, or eight half pages, or sixteen quarters, 
would cost $1,317,380 in all. If he used full pages 
in each paper his announcement would appear in 
41,196,980 copies of morning papers; in 75,597,680 
evening editions, and in 78,864,440 Sunday issues— 
a total of 195,659,100 reproductions of his message 
over his name and address, at an average cost of 
six-tenths of one per cent reproduction. Smaller 
space used more often will correspondingly expand 
the number of reproductions and will reduce the 
cost of each. Similar calculations can be made for 
any state or province or for any geographical group. 
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C. O. D.—Propositions, buyer’s prejudice against 
Tue Buyer’s Preyupice AcAtnst C.O. D. Propositions. 


Printers’ Ink, 15 June 1922, p. 20 (500. words, letter repro- 
duced herewith, 1 p.) 
The following letter of inquiry was received: 
Tue Treasure CHEsT 
New York City 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: ; 
Cotld you ddvise us as to the practicability of 
selling hardware dealers ‘by direct mail, on a 
C. O..D. basis, that is; if they send their order and 
pay the postman on arrival, The minimum sale 
would be about $3. 
Any information you could furnish us would be 
aratefully appreciated. 
Tue TreAsuRE CuHeEst, INc., 
W. E. MacKee. 


And following is the reply thereto: 


The weakness in this plan is the C. O. D. feature. 

Hardware déalers are not accustomed to buying 
that way. They do not have to. Look up the 
ratiig of the average hardware merchant and you 
will see why most manufacturers and jobbers are 
glad to extend him credit. 
_ The hardware dealer is a much solicited buyer. 
Scarcely an Hour of the hardware man’s day passes 
that several salesmen are not standing in line 
waiting to sell him something, Every mail brings 
him a sheaf of offers. His business papers are 
filled with attractive merchandise propositions. 
Specialty salesmen besiege him continually. Job- 
bers’ salesmen never let him get ‘out of sight. So 
a C. O. D, plan would get little attention from 
him, unless there was some other feature to it 
that would make it worth this while to accept the 
offer. In other words, the merchant would have 
to be sold separately on the (C. O, D. idea. If he 
could tbe shown, for instance, that by paying cash 
he would affect a considerable saving in the price, 
he might accept the offer, When a retailer is 
accustomed to getting all the credit he needs, talk- 
ing C. O. 'D. to him is like waving a red flag in 
his face. This stigma must either be removed or 
thoroughly explained before he will be in a mood 
to listen to, the plan. 

Aside from the C. O. D. feature, it is an emin- 
ently practicable idea to sell the hardware dealer 
through the mails. Any number of manufacturers 
are doing this. We wished to make sure that we 
are right on this point, and asked George H. 
Griffiths, general manager of Hardware Age, about 
it. He replied: “As to the extent to which hard- 
ware dealers are buying by mail either from the 
manufacturer or the jobber, would state that they 
do-a great deal of this sort of buying. In fact, 
nearly all their specialties are ordered direct from 
the manufacturer and very frequently by mail. 
These ‘specialties include many lines lof automobile 
accessories, electrical appliances, toys, sporting 
goods and kindred lines. The staples are almost in- 
variably bought from the jobber. In fact, I should 
say about 60 per cent of the hardware dealers of 
this country buy 95 ‘per cent of their stock from 
hardware jobbers. The other 40 per cent will buy 
from the ‘manufacturer (either by mail or through 
the specialty salesmen) and partly from jobbers.” 
—l[Ed. Printers’ Ink.] 


CONTEST—Gets ads read 


CuHILpreN Cottect Ans. The Grand Rapids Furniture 
Record. June 1922, p. 360 (100 words, I p.) 
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A dealer in furniture wanted to get more people 
to read his announcements, so he advertised that he 
would give any article costing $2.50 to the boy or 
gitl collecting the largest number of his advertise- 
ments in three months. During this period about 
15,000 ads were collected and returned to him. So 
much interest was aroused that he decided to modify 
the plan by working it a little harder and cutting 
down the time period by offering two sets of prizes. 
To keep up interest, he inserted an advertisement 
showing the standing of the leading contestants. 


CONTEST—Offsets summer slump 

How to Horp Ur Summer Sates Curve. By Charles F. 
Pemberton, Class, June 1922, p. 20 (3200 words, illustra- 
tion reproduced below, 6 pp.) 


ae 
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An interesting account of a successful sales con- 
test that is offsetting the summer slump is given by 
Philip T. Sprague, general manager of the Jos. W. 


Hays Corporation, of Michigan City, Ind., mant- 
facturers of fuel economy specialties. 

“While it may be true that the summer slump is 
more of a habit than anything else, we believe that . 
it is due in part to the habit of taking vacations. 
We are always hampered during the summer months 
in getting in touch with the proper men of buying 
power, but we feel that the other fellow’s vacation is 
just as necessary as our own, and are therefore 
reconciled to it. 

“The special efforts we will make to keep our 
business up during the summer and increase it 
throughout the rest of the year will be mainly 
through a salesmen’s contest. Some parts of the 
country offer more fertile fields for the sale of our 
boiler room instruments than others, but in these 
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fertile territories we find a larger number of sales- 
men and also keener competition. A contest be- 
tween representatives would not stimulate a great 
deal of interest, but by having the individual sales- 
men in the various parts of the country working for 
monthly and yearly prizes, we find that splendid 
results accrue to us. 

“In the big CO2z2 contest which is now under 
way, the sale of $100 worth of instruments per 
month represents 1 per cent CO2, and we have all 
of our salesmen striving to make as high a percent- 
age of COz as possible. 

“They have all been supplied with large charts, 
fashioned after our Hays Automatic CO2 and Draft 
Recorder Chart, on which they can recerd their 
daily sales. The limit is 15 per cent CO2, but if a 
salesman sells $3,000 worth of apparatus he is 
credited with 15 per cent CO2 and 200 per cent 
rating. Letters and reports have produced consid- 
erable interest in this contest, and sales have in- 
creased very markedly.” 

Reports from other sales executives are included 
in the article. 


The Italian Government has authorized the ex- 
penditure of 150 million lire for new telephone and 
telegraph lines which has been rendered necessary 
by the electrification of certain rulways. The ex- 
tension of automatic telephones for the larger cities 
is also planned, 


The result of the Lyons Fair are reported to have 
been favorable. Authorities state’ that the total 
business transactions were about three times that 
of last year. 


CONTESTS—Sales, suggestions for 


SUGGESTIONS For SALES ‘Contests. Pamphlet issued by 
the Corona Typewriter Company. (11 pp.) 


This pamphlet will be of good service to the sales 


executive who is seeking new ideas to stimulate the 


men under him. The contests are divided into two 
classes: (1) Those aiming directly to stimulate sales 
and (2) those designed to improve the efficiency of 
the organization—such as good-will contests, etc. 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS—Circulations and ad- 
vertising rates of . 

(CIRCULATIONS AND ADVERTISING RATES OF 283 DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS, 1913-1922. Editor and Publisher, 10 June 
1922, p. 7 (3 DP.) 

This list of the most important daily newspapers 
of this country and Canada, together with their ad- 
vertising rates, will be of value in comparative and 
reference work. 


DEMONSTRATIONS—Turn prospects into 
buyers 


DEMONSTRATIONS PRovipDE STORE WITH Prospects, By 
Charles H. Smith. The Grand Rapids Furniture Record, 
June 1022, p. 328 (800 words, illustrations, 2 pp.) 
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John N. Charles, sales manager of the Young & 
Chaffee Furniture Company of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is a firm believer in the demonstration as a 
means of converting prospects into buyers. “By 
demonstrations we have increased our stove business 
40 per cent in the last year and we have increased 
the business in every other department which needed 
it by this method of getting people into the store 
and getting them acquainted with the lines we 
carry.” 

The most successful demonstration held by the 
store this year was a cooking demonstration put on 
by the Mazola Oil Company. The company adver- 
tised widely in the newspapers and several hundred 
women came. Cooking was done by a demonstrator. 
A model kitchen was arranged with a gas stove and 
kitchen cabinet as the principal articles. It was 
announced at each demonstration that after the 
demonstration ended the cabinet and cook stove 
would be sold to the highest bidders. A total of 
ninety-eight women made bids on the two pieces. 

A three-day schedule of classes was advertised 
and the program for each day was published in the 
newspapers. The classes were held at convenient 
hours—from 2 to 4 in the afternoon. Here is how 
the affairs were advertised : 


FREE! 
Lecture and Cooking Class 

Grand Rapids women are cordially invited to 
attend the free lecture and cooking class in our 
stove department Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
afternoons from 2 to 4 o’clock. 

The class is absolutely free and is in charge of 
Mesdames Forbes and Strowger, two women spe- 
cially equipped for their work. 

Every woman attending the class will receive a 
blook of tested recipes and taste the delicious foods 
cooked. 

Lectures on meat substitutes, left-overs, salads, 
dressings, pies, etc. 

Bring pencil and paper. 


MENU 


WEDNESDAY 
Maple Sugar Ginger Cake 
Fried Cakes and Icings 


THURSDAY 
Congealed Vegetable Salad with Mayonnaise Dressing 
Cherry and Cocoanut Salad 
FRIDAY 
Orange and Pineapple Pie 
Karo Pudding and Karo Sauce 


FAME—National, bidding for by advertising 

A New Pacxinc Company Maxes Bip For NationaL 
Fame. Printers’ Ink, 15 June, 1922, p. 17 (1550 words, 
advertisement reproduced on opposite page, 2 pp.) 

A new advertiser, composed of six old and con- 
servative packing concerns, has appeared on the 
market, with a new kind of advertising. Simply 
to tell the story of the goodness of Allied Packers, 
Tnc., was considered too slow a method of reaching 
the objective. Enough time had been lost already. 
There was born out of the need for advertising a 
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new advertising character—‘Peter Porker.’”’ Peter, 
in a laughable silhouette form, was introduced to 
the country. He tells his story in. jingles written 
in the first person. The advertising is being done 
in each district over the name of each individual 
company just as if it were not a part of Allied 
Packers, Inc. The only change in this respect is 
in the brand name. All the units of the new com- 
pany will market their hams and bacon under the 
name “Honey Brand.” Lard, poultry and provi- 
sions are known by the brand name of “Good 
Will.” A standard form of signature is used on 
each advertisement—a lazy triangle including the 
individual company’s name, and under this the 
words “Appetizing Foods.” 


Peter Porker. Says: 


“Because I eat a balanced ration, 
I can give this demonstration 
Any time I'm in the mood. 

You bet it pays to eat good food! 


PARKER WEBB’S 
Appetizing Food Week 


has been extended until next Saturday because 
I'm getting so popular. So many folks have 
come up to shake hands with me, that I think 
I'll stay another week. 

Don’t forget-—HONEY BRAND Hams and Bacons 
will add zest to your daily menu. This is fresh-egg sea- 
son, too. There's nothing like crisp bacon or fragrant, 
tender ham with GOOD WILL new-laid eggs. Try it! 

Ask Your Dealers For 
HONEY BRAND Hams HONEY BRAND Becons 
GOOD WILL Eggs GOOD WILL Lard 


PARKER WEBB CO. 


“Peter Porker’ made his debut into smart pack- 
ing-house advertising society by making this news- 
paper announcement: 

Peter Parker,—that’s my name, 

Honey Brand’s my claim to fame; 
That’s the reason for my capers— 
Watch my stunts in all the papers. 

And then in the following advertisements Peter 
does all sorts of stunts peculiar to a pig. 

The advertising is introduced in each town by 
making an. announcement of “‘Appetizing Food 
Week.” 
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‘HOURS—Number of, for the salesman 


Some Porntep, PreRTINENT Notes on ProrecToGRAPH 
SALESMANSHIP, By the Sales Manager. The Protecto- 
graph Weekly Bulletin. (Published by the Todd Protecto- 
graph Company, Rochester, N. Y.), 2 June 1922, p. 1 (1900 
words, portrait, 2 pp.) 


If you ask me how many hours a day a sales- 
man should put in on the job I would answer, 
EIGHT HOURS, just like that. There cannot be 
a “happy medium” as to the hours of labor of a 
salesman. Sales are made by means of inter- 
views, and interviews take time. You can make 
more interviews in eight hours than in seven. You 
can make many more in eight than in six—and 
you can make twice as many in eight as in four, 
which latter figures represents the average number 
of hours spent in actual sales effort by the com- 
bined membership of the Protectograph Sales 
Force. No, yow needn’t put the coat on you— 
if it doesn’t fit, my friend. But you can pass on 
your formula (of eight hours per day) to some 
less successful salesman of your acquaintance. 


INVENTIVE GENIUS—Factory, as aid in 
advertising 

Tue Factory INVENTIVE GENIUS AS AN AID TO ADVER- 
TISING. By A. L. Townsend, Printers’ Ink, 15 June 1922, 
p. 41 (1900 words, 3 pp.) 

Advertising’s modern trend everywhere indi- 
cates the close relationship between factory inven- 
tor and the advertising man. The two are insep- 
arable. 

Entire campaigns are built on these inven- 
tions. General and institutional advertising gives 
way to the special featuring of special elements 
that are distinctly new. The article you knew and 
used a little while ago—or now—comes out with a 
distinctive feature. All of this is stimulating to 
business, for it makes yesterday’s goods obsolete 
and creates a fresh buying desire. 

Underwear manufacturers have long known 
that among other things the use of buttons on 
men’s union suits had objectionable elements. 
These buttons were worked off in the wash and 
were a constant source of irritation. They con- 
sumed time in the buttoning. An inventive genius 
has created for The Fuld & Hatch Knitting Com- 
pany a no-button union suit for men: “Has not 
a button, front or back. Step into the legs, slip 
your arms through the arm holes and you’re in. 
Vice versa and you’re out. Freedom from all the 
annoyance of lost buttons, torn buttonholes and re- 
pair bothers.” 

With a keen eye to the fact that children are 
very fond of waffles, the Griswold Manufactur- 
ing Company has put out a new waffle iron. By 
the cleverest imaginable pattern, the waffles are 
made heart-shape—five of them, with a perfect 
star in the centre. It is a small point but adver- 
tisable because it is something new. 
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LETTER=—Brevity in 

First Prizz ror Letter Brevity. Postage, June 1922, 
p. 2906 (100 words, letter reproduced below, I p.) 

Here is the letter in full sent out by Brown 
Joyce, General Sales Manager of the Wallace 
Barnes Company, Bristol, Conn. 


Fotir page lettethead, unique size 514x6% 
inches, direct-mailed in a Government two cent 


stamped envelope. The copy below is on page 
one. On pages two, three and four appear good, 
cleat pictures of over fifty flat and spiral springs. 
In facsimile longhand there. is something written 
on each page, such as that on the first page, “Com- 
pressed into two sentences”. On page two there 
is the senterice “We can make the flat springs you 
use.” This is a most effective piece of direct-mail 
literature that gets its story over quickly—and 
well. 


cre 
| oe of BARNES, Tr 
4.C BARNES, Sev. 
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MAILING LIST—Built by agents 

How Our AcEents Buitt THE Marino List. 
McGrale. 
4 pp.) 


The mailing list was dead! Who was to revive 
it? The avenue of the published list was closed. 
Finally, it was decided that the company agents 
could fill the breach. Accordingly, a letter was 
sent to all the agents telling them about the disas- 
trous end of the old list and proposing a series of 
six direct-mail pieces with agency imprints on the 
back cover, and making it plain that mail could 
not go into their territdties unless they supplied 
the names. In order to make a beginning on the 
classifications, a few select lists were ordered from 
a high class publisher. 

The letter to the agents brought forty-four re. 
plies displaying luke-warm interest, offering to 
copy their lists for the company at the latter’s ex- 


By Clan 
The Mailbag, June 1922, p. 89 (2400 words, 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
BRISTOL, CONN. 
WESTERN OFFICE, 
618 BOOK BLDG, DETROIT 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BaARNES-MADE” Springs, Screw Macnine Propucts,WirE AND STEEL 


Sy, 
wy 2 


We make them, 


BRISTOL,CONN.,U.S.A. 


April llth, 1922. 


It amounts to this: 


Your product requires good springs. 


May we figure on your needs? 


Yours truly, 


THE WALLACE BARNES COMPANY, 


Cut Courtesy of “Postage” 


LIST—Of manufacturers and distributors 


1922 Drrecrory SECTION OF IMANUFACTURERS AND Dts- 
TRIBUTORS OF PopuLAR Priced MercHANDISE. The Variety 
Goods Magazine, June 1922, p. 21 (30 pp.) 


This is the annual list prepared by the magazine 
embodying the names of manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of popular priced merchandise. The list 
will be of value for circularizing purposes. 


(Son Spee, 


Gerleral Sales Manager, 


pense. To these were sent copies of ah index sheet, 
asking them to mark the classification of each 
name on the margin. The response was slow. But 
that was expected. In fact three follow-up letters 
for dilatory agents had already been prepared. The 
first one complimented an agent upofi the list he 
had sent in and urged him to expand it so as to get 
more benefit from the direct-mail campaign. The 


) 


ww 
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second one reminded the agent that his list had not 
been received, and that no mailing could be done 
in his territory until the names were at hand. The 
third asked pointedly why the agent had not made 
a response to the first letter, explaining that the com- 
pany’s interest could not be served in a territory 
unless it could be covered with advertising. These 
pulled a lot of agents into line. The circularizing 
began. 

Then something happened. There was a howl 
from agents that “There must have been more 
names in the list I sent you.’ ‘Please hold the 
form on the press for more names I am sending”. 
When they saw some of the good broadsides that 
were going out, they woke up. This prompted a new 
series of letters, in which were inserted phrases 
such as “You have sent us 200 names for your 
three thickly populated states. Our interests de- 
mand at least 3000 names’; “You ought to have 
2500 names on your list”; “We must have more co- 
operation from you at once in our advertising.” At 
any other time such letters would have raised a 
rumpus, but the time was right; the stage was set; 
the agents were in a very serious mood. Names 
poured in so fast, that the company got behind in 
preparing them. The first piece of literature had 
been sent to but 31,000; the total of the second 
reached 56,000. There are now close to 100,000 
names of all kinds. 


RESALES—Importance of 


STRATEGY IN LANDING Orpers. System, July 1922, p. 55 
(1775 words, 3 pp.) 


It is our belief here in Cutler Brothers Company 
that continuously urging upon salesmen the im- 
portance of the resale has increased. our total sales 
volume several fold. Testimony of the salesmen 
indicates that sales made as a result of their sale 
efforts often amount to three or four times as much 
as the customer originally intended to purchase. But 
in urging our salesmen always to avail themselves 
of this means for getting business, we must school 
them sufficiently in courtesy to the customer so that 
there will be no danger of overurging or overselling. 
This has been established through round-table meet- 
ings held Monday mornings. These meetings are 
usually conducted by one man whose responsibility 
it is to proyide men of the proper calibre to handle 
sales work. Any salesman is permitted to bring up 
for discussion any problem which he has met with. 
The director urges his salesmen, though not too 
strongly, to take advantage of schooling and courses 
offered locally which he thinks will help them in 
their work. At the same time he recommends to 
them such reading matter as is likely to be particu- 
larly helpful. He has managed to create enough 
interest in the art of selling to make most of the 
salesmen study seriously to improve themselves, 
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SALESMEN—Kept on toes during hot weather 

KEEPING SALESMEN ON THEIR Toes Durinc Hor 
MontHs. The Candy Jobber, 10 June 1922, p. 18 (500 
words, illustration reproduced below, I p.) 

A concern recently worked with great success 
what was termed a “Straw Hat Drive.” At the 
top of the letters and bulletins sent to the salesmen 
was the illustration shown in this digest. Each 
salesman was given a quota which he had to reach 
in order to gain his hat. As the plate protectors 


were won, the names of the salesmen were put on 
the tags, while the standings in the race were in- 
dicated on a tabular form below. At the end of the 
contest the winners were taken to the best hat store 
in town and told to go the limit on straws. 


Another contest is a June Hike. In this the sales- 
men are represented as starting from the home of- 
fice to hike across the country to a given point. 
Various stops along the way are scheduled to repre- 
sent percentage of quota. The first “hikers’’ to 
reach the stated designation are the winners. 

“Fishing Parties for Summer Sports” is another 
booster. A sheet is issued showing the sales force 
all lined up on the pier fishing. The idea is to see 
who can catch the most fish every week—the catch 
being shown by a string of fish of all sizes. The 
leader each week has his name on a tag attached to 
the largest fish. Many variations are possible in 
the arranging of details. 


SAMPLES—Useful, are the sellers 


SampLtes THAT Seti. By Clarence T. Hubbard. The 
Inland Printer, June 1922, p. 358. (1200 words, 2 pp.) 


Nine new accounts, two house-organs and a fat 
bunch of individual orders was the two months’ 
record of a New England printing house salesman 
of star caliber. His chief was highly pleased with 
the results, considering the limited territory covered 
and the competition met. He asked the salesman 
what was the most helpful thing in procuring these 
orders. “Samples!” was the reply. It appears that 
this energetic salesman was always a “bug” on 
samples, and he finally persuaded the big boss to 
feature useful samples as business getters. He cites 
one case in particular where he had been working 
for months trying to get a prospect of the old school 
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to adopt some real printing, but the prospect never 
could see it. He was the owner of a flourishing 
business in knitting goods, and the only printing his 
house ever indulged in was in letterheads and order 
blanks, and even these were of the most unattractive 
type, sheets of cheap paper bearing his name and 
address and whenever the salesman tried to show him 
the value of having at least a good looking head, he 
would always come back with the answer that his 
goods were sold by salesmen and that anything out- 
side of a plain letterhead was extravagance, as the 
salesmen were interested only in what he wrote, not 
what he wrote it on. The salesman tried flashing 
samples of letterheads used by other knitting con- 
cerns, still the prospect showed no interest. 

Then the salesman, knowing that he had a fertile 
account once it was stirred up, tried the prospect 
with useful samples. He started by leaving an as- 
sortment of blotters, and the knitting house prop- 
rietor, being of a prudent nature, used each one. 
Noticing that he was using the blotters, the sales- 
man stoppped his personal calls for a time, but 
mailed other practical samples of printing to him. 
A desk calendar, a memorandum pad reached the 
prospect’s desk; then an appointment sheet. The 
last piece granted the salesman a worth while inter- 
view. Finally, the business was secured by the sug- 
gestion of a calendar containing loops of sample 
woolen threads at the top for the purpose of con- 
veniently hanging up, thoroughly convinced this 
salesman and his house that useful samples are the 
samples that sell. 


SELLING—Expectation in 


EXPECTATION IN SEtiING. By J. E. Bullard. Specialty 
Salesman’s Magazine, July 1922, p. 93 (2075 words, 2 pp.) 


In a certain territory there was a prospect to whom 
a concern desired to sell a special office appliance. 
The first salesman who called upon this man knew 
a great deal about him. As a matter of fact, he 
knew so much about him that he really did not 
expect to make the sale. He didn’t. 

Other salesmen were given as much information 
as was available about this man and sent to make 
the sale to him. In each case, however, they were 
given so much information, and in such a way, that 
their hope of making the sale waned. By the time 
they approached the prospect they had little expect- 
ation of closing the sale. 

Finally, a new man came on the sales force. He 
knew very little about the territory or the pros- 
pects. The sales manager imparted no hints or 
working details as far as the prospect was con- 
cerned. This man. entered the office of the hard- 
to-sell one with the full expectation of coming 
away with the order tucked under his arm. The 
sale would mean a great deal to him. He knew 
that it would make a good impression upon the 
sales manager and he expected to make such an 
impression. 
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The sale was closed with very little difficulty. 
As a matter of fact, the man was somewhat sur- 
prised that the sales manager would send him out 
on such a “cinch” at the very start. It seemed to 
be no test of his sales ability at all. 

“Young man,” said the prospect, as the salesman 
was about to leave, “why didn’t you come around 
before? I’ve really wanted this appliance for some 
time. Every time that a salesman from your firm 
has come into this office—and many of them have 
come—l’ve been ready to sign an order when they 
arrived. But after they’d talked a little while, it 
seemed as though they really didn’t expect to sell 
to me. Before they got through I began to doubt 
the advisability of buying. None of those fellows 
helped to make up my mind to buy. You're the 
first fellow who’s been in here who seemed to be- 
lieve that the appliance is what I need and who 
expected me to buy it. If you’d come sooner | 
would have bought sooner.” 


WINDOW—Small, ideas for the 

Mirrors FoR SMALL SHow Winpows. The Novelty News, 
June 1922, p. 34 (75 words, I p.) 

The addition of a mirror to a small window will 
often make possible the most attractive displays in 
a limited space. When placed at the side it gives 
the trim the appearance of being twice the actual 
size. A mirror in back will also give the same 
effect. Another device in window trimming is the 
use of sawdust colored with dyes. Various designs 
may be worked out on the floor of the window, 
affording an effective setting for the merchandise 
on display. 


SPECIAL REPORT FACILITIES 


Are you making the most of the research 
facilities at your disposal? ; 

In addition to the weekly issues of the Service, 
each subscriber is entitled to share the services of 
the staff of the Special Report Department. Here 


are a few of the requests made recently by sub- 
scribers who are allowing us to help them solve their 
everyday problems: 
“Pilease send me an index of the articles 
appearing since January Ist in the BUSINESS 
Dicest on. ‘Selling By Mail.’ ” 


“T wish to have the mark-up and the aver- 
age percentage of overhead exclusive of dis- 
counts and commissions for the following 
clasess of commodities sold in department 
stores.” 

“Can you tell us approximately the num- 
ber of cotton gin plants that are operating 
in this country and approximately the num- 
ber of gin sets per plant?” 

“What are other employers. doing to over- . 
come ‘Absent on account of illness’ excuses, 
many of which should be marked ‘Soldier 
ing on the job?’” 


When ordering books reviewed please mention that you are a subscriber so that you will get the 10% discount, 
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Consumer Acceptance & Dealer Acceptance 
ONSUMER acceptance is a valuable thing 
C for a manufacturer to secure, but only if he 
has previously secured dealer acceptance for 
his goods, for consumer acceptance implies dealer 
presentation. Furthermore, dealer acceptance and 


dealer presentation carry with them as a 
by-product more consumer acceptance than 
the advertising can possibly create. The 


great bulk of all merchandise sold in department 
and dry goods stores of this country is already 
acceptable to the public for the very reason that 
it is carried and offered for sale by a reputable 
merchant; but it can be made even more so. 

It is a great mistake to handicap a good cam- 
paign for consumer acceptance by not conducting 
in advance of it and continuous with it a dom- 
inating campaign for dealer acceptance of the 
merchandise for its own sake, for dealer appre- 
ciation of the advertising co-operation, for dealer 
selection of the merchandise, and for dealer presen- 
tation of it that the public may have the oppor- 
tunity to accept it. The calls that a merchant 
fills are very small compared with the sales that 
he makes. 

When considering consumer advertising there- 
fore fora product that is sold through the depart- 
ment stores, it is well to remember that national 
forces are but the sum total of all the individual 
local forces; and those local forces comprise the 
store’s reputation for commercial service, the 
store’s advertising, the store’s windows and the 
store’s personal contact with every purchaser 
through. individual salespersons who collectively 
know millions of their customers by name.—(P. H. 
Nealey in “Ad Age.”) 


ARTICLE—Long in use, as talking point 
Oxtp Spapes ror New. Marketing, Toronto, 
1922, p. 511 (100 words, I /p.) 
Tt occurred to a spade manufacturer who had been 
in business for thirty years that perhaps some of the 
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spades he had made were still in use. He made an 
agreement with a dealer that he would give a new 
spade for every spade brought in that the salesman 
had sold over fifteen years ago. One or two of the 
users would not part with their old spades though 
they were offered new ones free. But several ex- 
cellent specimens were turned in that made a great 
talking point for the manufacturer in his advertis- 
ing, and which led to considerably increased sales. 


BOYS—Selling to whole gang of 
SELLING THE Gane. Marketing, Toronto, 15 
1922, p. 511 (100 words, 1p.) 


June 


A firm making express wagons for boys is not 
satisfied to sell one boy a coaster but endeavors to 
sell the gang. A Coaster Club has been formed, 
whereby a boy, if he will interest five other boys 
who own or will purchase express wagons, and form 
a club, he will be formally made captain of his 
club. He receives free a cap bearing the word 
“Captain,” and each of the other boys receives a 
club hat. They are also supplied with information 
on how to start the club, and told of new ways to 
have fun and make money with their coasters. 


CANADA—Advertising in, pointers for 

INTERNATIONAL PHASES OF ADVERTISING. By L. J. Cun- 
niff. Marketing, Toronto, 15 June 1922, p. 506 (3500 
words, 3 pp.) 


There are many phrases and expressions, while 
effective in the United States, are meaningless or 
even offensive to Canadians. ‘“‘Yankeeisms” in ad- 


vertising art or copy are entirely out of place in. 


Canada. Advertisers do not intentionally use of- 
fensive or improper expressions, but just because 
these expressions are used unintentionally, they are 
no less harmful. The word “American” is a good 
example. As used by the United States advertisers in 
Canada it seems to indicate only U. S. origin or 
citizenship. Terms in weights and measures are 
ofttimes used without thought that these in Canada 
are different. Advertisements written around his- 


torical events or holidays in the United States cer- 


tainly cannot be effective across the line, unless 
some reference is made to Canadian as well. And 
there are some other things to look out for too. 
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Here are a couple of specific errors in advertising 
campaigns carried on in Canada. An advertisement 
published in two or three large trade papers invited 
Canadian dealers to stock up with the product ad- 
vertised, because of the fine advertising campaign 
running in the publications listed in the panel at 
the top of the ad. And all of the publications listed 
were U. S. publications. An advertisement for a 
food product appeared a short time ago, illustrated 
by a stalk of Indian corn and captioned “Canada’s 
Leading Crop.” Doubtless the copy had been pre- 
pared for some state in the U. S. such as Wisconsin 
or Iowa. 


COME-BACK—In direct advertising ~ 

THE OvrtsipeE AND THE Come-Bacx. By Robert E-. 
Ramsay. The Inland Printer, June 1922, p. 377 (1800 
words, illustrations, one reproduced below, 4 pp.) 

All units have some form of outside, either a 
container, or a cover, but not all units have a “come- 
back,” which is the coupon, return card or order 


REQUEST FOR PRINCESS 
FREE COVER CUT SERVICE 


: T° 
C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


CUT 


SiMe LEASE send to me, without cost, a Vangie th: 
‘ SIZE printing plate of the Princess Cover 
H AND Design, designated in the margin. It is Bie 
; understood that this design is to be used 
bites ee only for printing on Princess Cover Paper. Roe 
} OF CUT The plate will be returned, with samples ; 
4 of the production, after the job is completed. 
| | 
1 1 
{ Name 
Firm 
J 

| Address 


blank, included for the addressee to utilize. It is 
the bid for action. If the aim of the unit is to get 
an inquiry, then a come-back should be supplied 
with it. If it is to get an order, either a postal card 
or other order blank should be supplied. If the unit 
is purely to build goodwill, or pave the way for 
salesmen (not getting inquiries for salesmen), nor 
to suggest some strategic reason such as to make an 
announcement, then no come-back is needed. If you 
wish an inquiry, the usual and best method of get- 
ting it is to play up a free booklet—such inquiries 
may not have as high a potential value as those se- 
cured without booklet offers, of course. The illus- 
tration shown is an example of a come-back making 
an appeal based on something free. 

Here are four rules for the preparation of come- 
backs: 

(1) Give the come-back individuality by making 
it fit the unit it goes with; (2) Give the come-back a 
quality appeal in the manufacture, both printing and 
paper stock; (3) Give a “something free” offer if 
you wish to increase direct inquiries; (4) Filled-in 
names increase returns from mailings; that is, the 
fill-in of the name of the inquirer on the come-back 
itself. 
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COSTS—Selling, indirect 

InpireEctT Sates ‘Costs Grow More Rapipty THAN 
VoLUME OF Business. By Harry Tipper, Automotive In- 
dustries, 15 June 1922, p. 1340 (1900 words, 2 pp.) 

The indirect costs of selling, due to the activities 
within the office of the organization, the extension 
of its fixed charges, the development of its routing, 
etc., have a tendency to grow more rapidly as the 
area of the market increases and the pressure upon 
the market develops. They have a tendency to grow 
more rapidly than the volume of business because 
they have only an indirect bearing upon the actual 
volume, and their value is more difficult to deter- 
mine, while the departmental system of routine de- 
velops almost without respect to the volume of oper- 
ations. 

Furthermore, these indirect costs have not been 
studied in their relation to the sales effect, and they 
are usually classified under numerous headings, so 
that they do not come before the executives of the 
company in their proper position and with their 
proper analysis. A study of the methods used in 
various organizations shows that very few of them 
have assembled all the expenses involved in sales 
under such classification of accounts, and that very 
rarely, indeed, are the indirect costs, or even the 
direct organization costs, analyzed in connection 
with their effect upon the sales and their influence 
upon the sales development. 

In many cases the direct cost of selling is only 
one-third, or less than one-half of the total cost of 
selling, while in some cases it is only one-fourth— 
the rest of the area being taken up with the in- 
direct costs of organization due to the sales neces- 
sity. Engineers have understood for some time that 
the indirect costs of manufacturing were responsible 
for a larger expense than the direct labor costs, and 
were capable of a greater degree of improvement by 
analysis. The same thing’ is true in sales work. The 
direct costs should be thoroughly analyzed; but be- 
cause they have been regularly analyzed they are 
usually more efficient and of less effect in connec- 
tion with the total sales expense than the indirect 
costs which have been arbitrarily divided according 
to custom, without any real analysis. 

The indirect costs offer an opporttnity for im- 
provement in efficiency, the elimination of a lot of 
useless system and motions, and the development of 
a better relation when they are so classified that they 
can be examined in their true relation to the sales 
development and their value in connection with such 
development. — 


CUSTOMER—Retail, learning classification of 
SuccessFuL ‘Setitinc. The Hudsonian. (Published by 
the J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit, Mich.), May 10922, 
p. 18 (175 words, I p.) 
There is always the large and exacting class which 
is difficult to please. It includes the tired, the irrit- 
able and sometimes the highly-strung and “faddy.” 
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Great delicacy of handling is necessary in soothing 
them into making a decision. There are also 2 
great number of people having no definite object 
in view, who are merely “looking around’—and 
may, if properly handled, often be led into making 
purchases, if not immediately, then perhaps later on 
when the need arises. Good openings for introduc- 
ing special lines often occur when handling this 
class of customers—but never ask such people to 
buy. Always appear to be desirous of showing them 
something which you believe may have special inter- 
est for them. The salesman who learns to detect 
quickly to which of these classifications a customer 
belongs, is far more likely to succeed than one who 
lacks sympathy and insight, and without these, tact- 
lessness and irritation are almost inevitable. 


DEALER—Gets full statement of advertising 

FuLtt STATEMENT OF ADVERTISING TO THE DEALER. 
Marketing, Toronto, 15 June 1922, p. 511 (125 words, 
I p.). 

In view of the misunderstanding that frequently 
arises through the generous claims often made re- 
garding “national advertising,” which may involve 
limited use of one or two mediums, one company 
goes into considerable detail to acquaint its dealers 
of its plans. In telling about a campaign, the com- 
pany not only lists all the papers that are being 
used, with the issues scheduled, but also indicates 
special positions, such as back covers, the size of the 
space used and color work. In figuring circulation 
thus secured, stress is also laid on the fact that the 
readers claimed for the company’s advertising are 
determined by figuring the actual number of copies 
circulated, allowing only one reader to a copy. 


DEMONSTRATIONS—Help dealers sell 

Girt Experts Seti Cooxing Disues. Marketing, 
Toronto, 15 June 1922, p. 511 (150 words, 1 p.) 

The failure of a large advertising appropriation 
to sell a new line of glass cooking dishes was traced 
to the dealers’ ignorance of the goods. Psor sales- 
manship killed the interest that the advertising 
aroused. A new campaign was laid out to overcome 


this weakness in the selling plan. Fully one-third 


of the appropriation was used to help the retailer. 
The main part of this work consisted of demonstra- 
tions and free distribution of samples to carefully 
selected consumers, Ordinary demonstrators were 
not engaged. Only well-educated, highly efficient 
young women were employed and they were chosen 
not only because they were expert cooks but because 
they had the ability to tell how they achieved results. 
Most of the demonstrators were graduates of do- 
mestic science schools. They worked in conjunction 
with the firm’s salesmen, following them over the 
territory. Their work was not to encourage the 
dealer to buy more, but to show him how to sell 
more. 
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Out of every one hundred cents passing over his 
counter the merchant keeps one and nine-tenths cents 
for himself, according to the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of Harvard Universsty. 


DIRECTORY—Of rubber industry 

RevisED Directory oF THE Rusper Inpustry. India 
Rubber Review, June 1922, p. 82 (22 pp.) 

This. directory contains valuable data for use in 
making up lists among those connected with the rub- 
ber industry. It goes into detail as to classification, 
such as dental and stamp, electrical, footwear, ma- 
chinery, mechanical rubber goods, etc. 


ELECTROS—Selling to dealers who are 
indifferent 

THe DerareR Wuo Reruses Execrros. Marketing, 
Toronto, 15 June 1922, p. 511 (150 words, I p.) 

A manufacturer of jewelry found a large number 
of his dealers indifferent towards his offer of elec- 
tros for their local advertising. The stock excuse 
was: “We do not think it necessary for us to use 
much local advertising.” The manufacturer made 
arrangements with a clipping bureau to send him 
clippings of attractive, illustrated jewelry store ad- 
vertising from all over the country. This service 
was continued for two weeks and then stopped. 
Select clippings were grouped on large sheets of 
cardboard and then photographed on eight by ten 
plates. Fifty sets of these were printed and made 
into portfolios which were sent with a form letter 
to the more stubborn dealers. The letter pointed out 
that the live dealers of the country were using news- 
paper space, taking advantage of bright illustrations. 
Results were noticeable from the very start. Pride 
entered into the scheme, for each jeweler on the list 
was averse to being behind the times, and orders 
for electros came in after that in considerably in- 
creased volume. 


FOUNTAIN PENS—Stunts in advertising 

SpeeDING Up THE Sate or Founratn Pens. The 
American Stationer and Office Outfitter, 24 June 1922, 
p. 12 (900 words, 2 pp.) 

The following ad appeared in card form among 
the professional ads in a_ Western city newspaper, 
and attracted considerable attention not only from 
the general public, but especially from the pro- | 
fessional men whose cards were appearing in the 
paper: 

FOUNTAIN PEN HOSPITAL 
Dr. Fox in Charge 
If your pen is not working right, send it to 
us. We will tell you what it will cost to repair 
and make it as good as new. We will engrave 
your name free on your fountain pen when 
bought of us. Small charge of 25 cents other- 


wise. 
Standard Office Supply Co., 


110 W. Grand, Oklahoma City. 
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The Roach & Veasey Drug Co., also of Oklahoma 
City, took a different angle to feature a window of 
fountain pens. Instead of advertising the store as 
a pen hospital, they employed automobile tactics and 
called it an “Ink Filling Station.” Down front was 
a huge bottle holding several gallons of fluid, and 
to it was attached a card: 

INK FILLING .STATION—FREE INK FOR 


YOUR FOUNTAIN PENS—COME IN AND 
FILL iUP. 


A large archway simulating stone in the back- 
ground of this window had attached to it a number 
of fountain pens, while down front others were 
stacked to form tripods. There was also an ink well 
beside which stood a little auto formed by placing a 
fountain pen on four wheels, with a tiny doll acting 
as chauffeur. Close to the glass were several gold 
banded pens, a card suggesting that they make an 
appropriate gift for almost any person or occasion. 


LABEL—Importance of 
Turee Funcrions or THE Laser. By George P. Nel- 
son, The Glass Container, June 1922, p. 7 (1650 words, 
illustrations, table reproduced in opposite column, 4 pp.) 
The Beechnut Packing Company does not under- 
estimate se importance of its label, which is its 


point of contact with the public, is indicated by an 
experiment in which the author participated. That 
experiment was not designed to test any of the 
functions of the label, but was intended as an at- 


tempt to test the label’s “feeling-tone” or pleasant- 
ness and also its appropriateness for “Jaffee.” 
Ten drawings were made up in color and pro- 
duced as finished cartons, each being designated by 
a letter. A group of fifty people was asked to in- 
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dividually give an order of preference for the ten 
designs. The results of that experiment are given 


Cuts Courtesy of “The Glass Container” 

in the table below. The letters refer to the style of 
the designs. Some of them had a steaming cup of 
coffee. 


The Ten Border Designs in Order of Preference 


Order for Author’s 


Back d 
ge iree Class Order 


Key ‘Trimmings 


Salmon 
Red 
Dark Blue 


ae 
he Blue 
ca 
‘Ga 


Red 


Red 
Brown 


Red 


Brown 
Green 


Blue 
Red 


Blue 
Red 


ice 
Blue 


“URed 
Red 
Salmon 


*A’ steaming cup of coffee appears in this design. 


LEADS—Getting, to salesmen 

HELPING THE SALESMAN. Marketing, Toronto, 15 June 
1922, p. 520 (100 words, I p.) 

It will be found an extremely good policy to 
give salesmen every indication of where business 
actually does lie. For instance, one large engineering 
firm has adopted the policy of carefully scanning 
the technical journals, and making note of the names 
of all firms receiving important orders of contracts. 
The nature and value of the contracts, together with 
the name and address of the firm, are then passed 


) 
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on to the salesman for that particular territory, 
in order that he may be on the spot early to secure 
whatever orders may be going as the result of the 
contract. 


MEZZOGRAPH SCREEN—Use of, in zinc 
etchings 

THe UNAPPRECIATED MezzocrapH. By Steen Hinrich- 
sen. Ben Franklin Monthly, June 1922, p. 28 (2000 words, 
illustrations, one reproduced below, 2 pp.) 

The most interesting use of the mezzograph screen 
is found in the enlarged zine etchings which may 
be made directly from any good mezzo negative. 
The artistic effects obtained are well worth the 
trouble which is necessary to find the engraver who 
is willing to reproduce the subject as well as it can 
be reproduced. By this method wash drawings 
and photographs will reproduce perfectly and print 
well on rough stock, such for example, as antique 
finished cover stock. In other words, a photograph 
which is to be printed on a stock requiring a sixty- 
line screen half-tone may be reproduced by this 
process without any of the unpleasant effects of the 
coarse screen, and with a subtle artistry that will 
excite comment wherever it is seen. The effect, 
somewhat like that produced by a zinc etching made 


from a crayon drawing, is free from details and 
therefore strong and broad, if the subject is adapt- 
able to this kind of reproduction. The illustration 
shown, while an example of the effect without en- 
largement, gives a good idea of the result that can 
be obtained. 

The average cost of these enlarged mezzo-plates is 
not, as one might expect knowing that there is a 
double amount of negative making, much higher 
than an ordinary fine line halftone on copper. It 
would be well, though, to ask the engraver before he 
begins work what he considers the approximate 
price, as he may go at it in a way much more com- 


- 
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plicated than is really necessary. When no extra 
hand tooling or other time-paid work is required on 
the engraving, the cost will be about the same as a 
copper half-tone of the same size. 


MOVING PICTURES—As makers of trade 

Movies aS TrApE Makers. By Robert E. Hutchinson, 
Circulation Manager, United States Department of Com- 
merce. The WNation’s Business. (Published by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washing- 
pk C.), July 1922, p. 18 (1400 words, illustration, 
rp. - 

The Department of Commerce is planning to use 
its extensive facilities (there are more than 1,000 
representatives and correspondents abroad, located 
in practically all the important trading centres of the 
world), in the distribution of educational moving 
pictures, showing the processes and steps of manu- 
facturer of various American products. There is no 
government appropriation for this work, the suc- 
cess of the project depending upon the co-operation 
of the American manufacturer and business man 
in meeting the costs of production of films covering 
his own product. Any American firm may partici- 
pate. Upon indicating to the Department of Com- 
merce that your firm is interested in co-operating in 
this work, a representative of the department will 
call at your plant and go over with you the individ- 
ual details necessary in the production of the picture. 
In each case, the completed film will bear the title 
something as follows: “The Story of (the name of 
the product manufactured)”, followed by “This 
picture is produced under the direction of the United 
States Department of Commerce in co-operation with 
(name of your company ).’’ Aside from this mention 
of the name of the co-operating company, no specific 
advertising captions or scenes designed for adver- 
tising purposes will be included. As a matter of 
general information, completed films will cost ap- 
proximately $1.00 a foot for the negative, from 
which any number of sets of the positive can be made 
for about six cents a foot. It is the aim of the 
department to confine each subject, as near as prac- 
tical, to three reels of 1,000 feet each. After the pic- 
ture is completed and accepted as fulfilling the re- 
quirements of the Department of Commerce, the ex- 
pense to the co-operating company, except for the 
making of additional prints as needed for distribu- 
tion is nil. 

PACE-MAKERS’ CLUB—Among salesmen, 
increases sales 

A Pace-Maxers’ Crus. Marketing, Toronto, 15 June 
1922, p. 511 (125 words, I pp.) 

Speeding up sales for a firm of lubricating oil 
refiners has been accomplished by the formation of 
a “Pace-maker’s Club.” Membership in the club is 
earned by salesmen who make 500 points, a point 
varying from $40 to $100 of gross sales, depending 
on the line sold and the business to which it is sold. 
This means that a year’s business for a “pace-maker”’ 
is from $20,000 to $50,000 in sales. Each salesman 
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who wins membership in the club is given a bonus 
of $50 the first year, $75 the second year, $100 the 
third year, $125 the fourth and $250 the fifth con- 
secutive year. ‘he idea back of the club, in addition 
to the boosting of sales, is to keep the men inter- 
ested in the plan by holding up each year a larger 
bonus, and to retain the salesmen in the organization. 


PAINTS—Sold by transparency 

TRANSPARENCY SELLS Paints. Marketing, Toronto, 15 
June 1922, p. 511 (125 words, I p.) 

Largely increased sales of paint were secured by 
the use of a novelty in the form of a transparency 
showing the outline of a house with the roof and 
trim colored. To show what the house would look 
like painted, colored “chips” were placed under it. 
The paint manufacturer enclosed the transparency 
and four color chips in a letter to house owners 
whose dwellings required painting—names and ad- 
dresses supplied by local dealers—and advised that 
twenty more chips of different colors could be seen 
at the dealer’s store. The plan sent a large number 
of house-owners to the local store, and where this 
result was not attained, it gave the dealer a good 
excuse for approaching owners. 


PROMOTION—Sales, successful, preparation 
for 

Tue \SIAMESE Twins oF SeLiinc. Direct Reflections. 
(Published by James F. Newcomb & Company, Inc.,) June 
1922, p. 9 (475 words, illustration, reproduced herewith, 
3 pp.) 

One of John Bliss’ inimitable ‘dingbats,’ as he 
calls them, reproduced herewith in one eyeful, drives 
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Successful Sens 
is 10% talk,and 90% =* 
Setting ready to talk ~ 


home that “Successful Salesmanship is 10 per cent 
Talk, and ninety per cent Getting Ready to Talk.” 
Likewise, “Successful Sales Promotion,” includ- 
ing direct advertising, house organs and general 
printing, is 10% production and 90% getting ready 
to produce. There is nine times as much to be done 
getting ready to “talk’’ about a proposition by direct 
advertising as there is in actually doing the talk- 
ing, or writing. For that reason, if you expect to 
have something produced, say within a week, you 
should spend nine weeks preparing for the produc- 


men whose records are being studied. 
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tion. This nine weeks would be taken up with an- 
alysis and survey of the product, its possible mar- 
ket, its competition, and the selling points of the 
market. During this earlier period the lists would 
be compiled, checked, re-checked and boiled down 
to the barest essentials. 


RATING—Of salesmen, by scoring system 

A Case oF Sates ResearcH. By John M. Holcombe, 
Jr., Business Manager, Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 
Bulletin of The Taylor Society, June 1922, p. 112 (9000 
words, charts reproduced on opposite page, 10 pp.) 

It has been believed that some sort of a scoring 
system could be devised whereby all the facts se- 
cured from the man on his personal history blank 
or from some other source, could be combined into 
one total and that possibly some total score could 
be given, the significance of which could by study be 
determined. We took the personal history record 
made at the time the man came with us on several 
hundred cases and applied an arbitrarily selected 
line to separate the successes from the failures. We 
then threw our cases into groups according to their 
ages, for example, taking all those of a certain 
age group and lumping them together. By means of 
a statistical formula, it is possible to find a rating 
to be given on the several items. 

The results of this investigation can be shown by 
several charts, the first of which is entitled “Evalu- 
ation of Personnel Items.” (Chart 1.) At the ex- 
treme left of the chart you will see that there were 
447 men studied, and that of these 447 men, 56 
per cent were successful, according to the dividing 
line between success and failure which we adopted 
in the beginning. What we desire, of course, is to 
find out what the significance is of the age of the 
In our firsi 
group are included the men who were below twen- 
ty-four years of age at the time they commenced 


selling. In this group we have the records of fifty- 


three men available and of those 49 per cent were 
successes. In other words, there is a difference 
from 56 per cent, which was the record of the total 
group, to 49 per cent which was the record of these 
men below twenty-four. A smaller percentage of 
the men below twenty-four were succeeding than 
were succeeding in the total group of 447 men. Tak- 
ing the next group, age twenty-four to twenty-six 
at the time they commenced selling, we find that 57 
per cent were succeeding as against 56 per cent of 
the total group. This shows that men of that age are 
succeeding slightly more frequently than the groups 
taken as a whole. Our next group, twenty-seven 
to twenty-nine, shows that 60 per cent were suc- 
ceeding. The next group shows a slight dropping 
back in its percentage tendency, but the two groups 
which show the best record are those from thirty- 
three to thirty-five and from thirty-six to thirty- 
eight. The remaining group at the right of the chart 
drop off quite rapidly until we find that the top 
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group, forty-five and over, has a record practically 
identical with the men below twenty-four. 
Applying the statistical formula to this group, 
we are enabled to secure the following results. To 
all men below twenty-four, we give a minus I score. 
To men from twenty-four to thirty-two we give no 
score. In other words, they are regarded as neutral 
in this particular point. To men from thirty-three 
to thirty-eight we give a positive score of one. To 
men from thirty-nine to forty-four we give no score 
and to men above forty-five we give a minus score 
of one. It would seem that the method adopted 
of placing a score on the items which can be se- 
cured is of predictive value. There are probably 
sales managers who would view this study as being 
an attempt to prevent them from exercising judg- 
ment. This is clearly not what is desired. The 
only thing we are attempting to do is assist the 
sales manager of any business in directing his at- 
tention to certain groups of people who, from ex- 


Evacuation of Personnet Items 


Percentage Successful by Age Groubs 


Age Groub, All ages 56% 


Age Group: Below 24 49% 

Age Groub: 24-26 57 Jo 
Age Groub: 27- 24 bo7 
Age Group. 30-32 587% 
Age Groub. 23=35 65% 
Age Group: 36-38 63%, 
Age Group: 34-41 537% 

Age Groub. 42-44 52% 

Age Group: 45 and over 507- 


Cut Courtesy The Taylor Society 
CHART 1 


perience, are shown to have certain records. There 
are many times when a sales manager is puzzled 
as to whether a man should be accepted or should 
not be accepted. If some such scoring system as 
the one outlined here could be placed upon his desk 
it might assist him in making his decision. In no 
sense of the word, however, should it be felt that 
this scoring system, at least at present, should elim- 
inate the question of personal judgment. Perhaps 
the day may come when some such mechanical sys- 
tem as this can be applied and all will bow to it, 
but certainly no such result has as yet been secured. 
What is hoped for is that the turnover of salesmen, 
which in many companies has been a serious drain 
on the resources of the sales department, can be 
materially reduced by some such system as this, 
which can be followed year in and year out with 
hundreds of cases and will in the long run assist 
the sales manager in picking successful salesmen. 
That shows the result with respect to one aspect— 
the age of the agent at the time he became associated 
with the company. 
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Other items which we have been securing on our 
salesmen and which we put into our composite score 
are: marital state, number of dependents, insurance 
held at entry, schooling, number of years out of 
school, previous insurance selling, previous gen- 
eral selling experience, number of outside organiza- 
tions to which the man belongs, number of invest- 
ments he holds, whether he owns his home or rents 
it. On each of these we secured a scoring system 
similar to the one described for age. The result is 
shown on the accompanying chart entitled, “Com- 
posite Scores on 148 Salesmen,”’ (Chart 2.) The 
reason this number has been reduced from the total 
of 447 on the age group is becatise there was not 
complete information on more than 148 men. Tak- 
ing this group, you will see that the horizontal line 
running through the center separates the sticcesses 
from the failures. The vertical line separates those 
receiving on their composite score over 1.5 from 
those receiving 1.5 or less. We are, of course, en- 


Gomposite Score of 148 SatesmMen 
Successes and Failures by Score Grouls 


Oy those who veceived a score of +1.5 or less: 


Successful 337. 
Failures 1376 


Of those who received a score above +1.5 


Successful 67% 
Failures 27% 


CHART 2 


deavoring to find a system whereby we can predict 
with some accuracy the probable success or failure 
of the men whom we choose; and the scoring de- 
vice, when completed, will be used on the papers 
of new men which are received. By looking at the 
chart you will see that seventy-six men received 
above 1.5 on their composite score. Of these sev- 
enty-six, sixty-one proved to be successes, namely, 
80 per cent. Of the men receiving scores below 1.5, 
thirty-one out of seventy-two succeeded, or 43 per 
cent. In other words, if we were using our scor- 
ing system on a group of new men and the results 
were as here shown we should be selecting a group 
of whom 8o per cent succeeded, while we should be 
rejecting a group where the successes were only 43 


per cent. 
ee 


RETAIL—Selling at (Book) 

How to Set At Reta. By W. W.. Charters. Direc- 
tor of the Research Bureau for Retail Training, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1922 (326 pp. 5% x 8 in, 
index, $3.00), 
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Here is a book on salesmanship that tells, not 
how successful selling should be done, but how it ts 
done. Based on a careful analysis of the technique 
and selling experiences of three hundred of the most 
efficient salesmen in a large American city, it gives 
only those ideas which have displayed their worth in 
actual practical effectiveness. A list was made of 
about sixty difficulties encountered by salespeople. 
Twenty-five people were trained in the methods of 
interviewing, after which training they had con- 
ferences with those three hundred salesmen men- 
tioned above. The book therefore represents a com- 
pendium of methods. The. material shows how 
every detail of a sales transaction can be.most eff- 
ciently handled, and does it clearly aud completely. 
The book takes up in order: The selling situation, 
the sizing-up process, what we notice in sizing-up 
customers, handling customers, decision and inde- 
cision, the silent customer, miscellaneous qual- 
ities, failures to size-up and handle customers, 
interest and courtesy, indifference and discour- 
tesy, patience and good temper, remembering 
names and faces, how to handle two. cus- 
tomers, learning to know merchandise, how to 
take care of stock, locating stock quickly, opening 
the sale, defining the customers’ needs by questions, 
defining the customers’ needs through showing 
goods, getting the customer interested in the mer- 
chandise, displaying goods, how much merchandise 
to display, the selling talk, when and how to men- 
tion price, meeting objections, closing the sale, when 
the sale is over. 


WINDOW—Vacant, renting for display 


RENTING Vacant Store W1inpows. Marketing, Tor- 
onto, 15 June 1922, p. 511 (150 words, I p.) 


A hustling clothing manufacturer, in looking over 
the newspaper one evening, noticed that stores in 
various parts of the city were for rent. The next 
day he went around to see them, and picked out five 
or six that were in suitable locations. He then 
called on the owners and made them a proposition 
wherein he was able to pay for the use of the window 
until the stores were rented, His next move was to put 
a display in each of the rented windows. Some such 
sign as this was shown. 

“We rented this window so as to give the people 
on this street some idea of the wide range of high- 
grade goods. we make.” 


This stunt was the talk of the city, and is adapt- 
able to almost any line of business. 


? ; 

Merchandise of a staple nature or of common 
use wall sell more quickly if the customer can get 
a clear idea of its desirability before the salesman 
begins his work. 
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Nothing dies faster than a neglected mailing list. 
Authorities state that 5,000 changes take place in 
business names and addresses each day m America; 
That 14 per cent of a perfectly live list dies the first 
six months! If to these changes you add 15 per 
cent to make up the deficiency, including 1 per cent 
for natural growth, you have 29 per cent changes, 
all of which saves postage. materials, and labor. 
Yet how many firms do you know that pay such 
consideration to their mailing list? Thais should 
be one of the first points of attack if American 
Lusiness desired to rid itself of tts proverbial m- 
efficiency.—F. A. Moulton, Cyclone Fence Com- 
pany, before the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation at the Milwaukee Convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 


The new customs tariff submitted to the Legis- 
lative. Assembly of India becomes effective; wm- 
mediately. Although there have been quite a num- 
ber of changes in the tariff, advertising circulars 
and trade catalogues imported by packet, book, or 
parcel-post, still remain on the free list. 


65 to 80 per cent of the impulse to buy a certain 
article comes when the customer sees the goods on 
display, near enough to touch it, exanune it or smell 
it—if it has fragrance. 


The most attractive article of merchandise gains 
in appeal to the purchasing impulse. when its lead- 
ing point is emphasized. 


SPECIAL REPORT FACILITIES 


Are you making the most of the research 
facilities at your disposal? 

In addition to the weekly issues of the Service, 
each subscriber is entitled to share the services of 
the staff of the Special Report Department. Here 
are a few of the requests made recently by suh- 
scribers who are allowing us to help them solve their 
everyday, problems : 

“Please send me an index of the articles 
appearing since January Ist in the BUSINESS 
Dicest on ‘Selling By Mail.’” 

“T wish to have the mark-up and the aver- 
age percentage of overhead exclusive of dis- 
counts and commissions for the following 
classes of commodities sold in department 
stores.” . 

“Can you tell us approximately the num- 
ber of cotton gin plants that are operating 
in this country and approximately the num- 
ber of gin sets per plant?” 

“What are other employers doing to over- 
come ‘Absent on account of illness’ excuses, 
many of which should be marked ‘Soldier- 
ing on the job?” 


Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books revicwed are sent on 10 days approval 
and. sold at 10% discount. 


MEMORANDA 

_ This space is for your personal use when 
making note of certain digests to which you 
wish to refer at some future date. 
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More Power to the P. S. 


OMPARATIVELY few writers of circular 

letters utilize the postscript, although the 

last paragraph, supposed to be the strongest 
part of most letters without postscripts, has the 
attention immediately attracted from it by the 
complimentary close and the signature. 

But the value of the postscript does not rely 
entirely on the fact that it gives the very last 
impression. In its form it is attractive. Many 
men, and most women will read the postscript 
of a letter first; or they will read the first para- 
graph or a few lines of it, then the postscript, and 
then read the entire letter if they are interested. 

Hence the postscript of a circular letter, to be 
most effective, should contain the most interesting 
statement of the letter, or elaborate the main 
idea with facts that are attractive. 

This principle was splendidly demonstrated by 
a letter recently circulated by Marks Arnheim, 
Inc., New York custom tailor. This letter, mailed 
exclusively to customers, announced for their bene- 
fit an advance showing of the materials to be com- 
prised in the concern’s “95th Semi-Annual Rem- 
nant Disposal.” A proof of a newspaper adver- 
tisement, to announce the sale to the public ten 
days after, and a card of admission were enclosed. 
The letter was attractive, having a strong per- 
sonal appeal; but its most interesting facts—prices 
—were reserved to follow the signature in this 
paragraph: 


P, S.—We would particularly like to see you get some of 
the imported herringbones and tweeds in this sale. They’re 
remnants of the best $60 and $70 sellers we’ve had this 
season. Just a few pieces, At $30 they will be snapped up 
eagerly, avidly, promptly. —James True iw “Printers’ Ink.” 


BUDGET—Sales, getting of 


How. Patmoutve Bupcets Sates. By A. J. Lutterbach, 
Comptroller, The Palmolive Company. Business. (Pub- 
lished by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, De- 
troit; Mich.), July 1922, p. 12 (3500 words, 6 pp.) 


The first step.in the establishing of a sales bud- 
get for a year is to determine the objective. What 
is to. be the percentage of increase in the sales? 
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What is the mark to be set? General business 
conditions, past, present and. anticipated ; last year’s 
volume and the ease or difficulty with which it was 
obtained; the attitude of the buying. public—these 
are some of the factors that must be accommodated 
when the equation of future business is being 
drawn. up. Weighing, analyzing, adding, sub- 
tracting, a certain net conclusion: is arrived, at—the 
desired percentage of increase. 

Assume that this inerease: is 25 per cent.. The 
next step is to allot that increase, to subdivide and 
apportion it, Consider first the selling organiza- 
tion. The salesmen of the Palmolive company op- 
erate in eighteen sales districts that cover the entire 
United States. In charge of each district is a 
district manager. The individual salesman is called 
a “unit” salesman and his territory is. a- “unit” 
territory. In his unit territory each salesman, 
generally speaking, sells the entire line of products. 
He is aided and strengthened by the work of cer- 
tain free lance specialists who range out. from the 
home office into the district and unit territories 
and specialize.on certain lines of commodities. In 
addition there are five commodity department sales 
managers responsible to the general sales manager 
and charged with developing business in their de- 
partments throughout all the districts and unit 
territories. 

At the end of every year the company, knows 
precisely how. much of each product in the entire 
line has been sold in each unit territory... The 
average price at which each commodity has been 
sold. throughout the past year is also. recorded. 
Upon. these figures the new quota is determined. 


BUFFER—Getting by, to make the sale 


Maxinc More Sates sy. Gettinc Past THE BUFFER. 


By Frank L. Scott. Printers’ Ink Monthly, July 1922, p. 


17. (3200 words, 4 pp.) 

There is a buffer out in Cedar Rapids whose 
own good heart was his undoing. He was suspect- 
ed of being a buffer, but no one could quite prove 
it. A jobber’s salesman decided to rush. him, 
waste time lavishly on him, be warm and human 
and friendly with him. © He felt that this method 
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of handling would finally get the buffer on his 
better side. It did. After frequent long disctus- 
sions, the buffer blurted out one day, “You know, 
Smalley, it’s a shame to see you wasting your time 
like this. I haven’t the say on this proposition. 
The man who decides is K—.” 

“Well, how are we going to get K—?” asked 
Smalley. 

“By Jiminy,” vowed the buffer, “I’m going to 
sell him this time. You sold me long ago, but 
I haven’t put it up to him strong enough.” And 
tthe good old buffer kept his word. 

This is only one example given of the many 
showing the action of salesmen in dealing-with the 
man who has to be passed before the right man is 
reached. Some salesmen snub the buffer, but 
that is never good policy. A buffer may not be 
able to get you an order, but he can very frequently 
keep it away from you if he is so minded. The 
better plan is to cultivate the buffer even more 
earnestly than you would the real buyer. You have 
got to load him so full that he will get excited and 
infect the man higher up. 


The salesman of the older generation sometimes 
scoffs at scientific selling. But he should be the 
loudest in its praise because scientific selling is mainly 
a study of successful practices employed by him and 
jis colleagues. Their methods are analyzed and 
classified, so that they may be readily applied, thus 
mobilizing for the younger salesman the combined 
experience of his elders. 


COMMISSIONS—Sales, based on gross profits 

Gross Prorits As A Basis or Sates Commissions. By 
J. Pryse Goodwin, of Pryse Goodwin and Company, Pub- 
lic Accountants, Management Engineers, New York City. 
Administration, June 1922, p. 741. (3300 words, 6 pp.) 

Basing commissions on gross profits rather 
than on gross sales: (1) Tends to stabilize prices; 
(2) obviates the demoralizing of salesmen during 
periods of advancing prices; (3) prevents a large dis- 
parity in earnings during periods of depressions; (4) 
multiplies salesmen’s potentiality in proportion to the 
increase in rates without increasing the cost of 
his services; (5) basically scientific in that it 
measures the salesman’s effort both as purchasing 
agent and as salesman; (6) the full potentiality 
of the salesman is directed towards reduction of 
losses on trades; (7) tends to reduce the inventory 
of used models; (8) is more profitable to both the 
agency and the salesmen by welding their interests ; 
(9) places ‘the salesman in a more dignified and at 
the same time more responsible position; (10) 
promotes co-operation between the new and used 
model departments. These conclusions . were 
drawn from the automobile industry. As an ex- 
ample, assume that under the present basis, the 
commission be 5 per cent on the gross sale, while 
50 per cent on the net profit is the suggested plan; 
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that the customer demands $400 and the used car 
department will allow only $300 which is all the 
trade is worth. Under the present plan this dif- 
ference of $100 in allowance would cost the sales- 
man only $5 of his commission, where the agency 
suffers a loss of $95, giving rise to the usual fric- 
tion between the new and the used car departments, 
resulting in lost motion, lost money, and a large in- 
ventory of used cars. Under the method suggested, 
namely, basing the commission on the gross prof- 
it, the situation is quite different. The extra 
allowance would cost the salesman not $5, but $50 
in commission, and the agency loss would be re- 
duced from $95 to $50. Their interests, there- 
fore are now identical, making it to their interest 
to work together. Might it not be that under 
this system neither would lose but that the sales- 
man would succeed in persuading his prospect to 
accept the lower allowance? Further, he would 
have also the incentive to assist the used car de- 
partment to dispose of the used car, thereby reduc- 
ing the inventory. 


CONCENTRATED ATTENTION—Buyer’s, 
getting 

Pur “Prep” in SALESMANSHIP. Boot and Shoe Recorder. 
10 June 1922, p. 116 (950 words, I p.) 

Give the buyer a dramatic moment in which to 
examine the article you have placed in his hands. 
Then make the assertion which you have selected 
as a means of fairly transfixing his attention. Such 
a speech should be as brief and emphatic as you can 
make it. If it succeeds in its purpose, you have 
won attention, and you may pass on to the second 
step of your attempted sale—the development and 
enlargement of your auditor’s interest. If it fails, 
you should go over the same ground again and 
again, with a variation of words, but not of thought 
or purpose, until undivided attention is finally 
yielded to. Do not make the blunder of attempting 
to expand your customer’s interest until you are 
certain you have affixed his attention on the identical 
subject in which you desire to centre his interest. 


In the fourth of the series of “The Advertising 
Art of Foreign Countries’ appearing in “The Print- 
ing Art” there ts an interesting and instructive ac- 
count of the extent of art in Italian advertising. 


CONTEST—Takes slump out of summer 

A Sates Contest TO Maxr Min-SumMmer A TIME OF 
Prosperous SELLING. ‘By Roy Dickinson. Printers’ Ink, 
15 June 1922, ip. 49 (1550 words, advertisement reproduced 
on opposite page, 3 pp.) 

It was with the idea of helping the retail sales- 
man get out of the habit of taking a summer drop 
in sales for granted that the P. A. Geier Co. of 
Cleveland, maker of Royal Electric Cleaners, insti- 
tuted a midsummer sales contest for retail salesmen. 
It was decided that if some real stimulus could be 
given these men upon whom the sale of Royals 
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finally depends—some real incentive to make more 
sales—it would do a lot to take the ‘sag out of July 
and August sales. 

The first announcement sent out to the trade was 
in the form of a small red sticker, which was put 
on all correspondence leaving the office for a period 
of two weeks. This said, “$z,000 to the star sales- 
man. Cash prizes totaling $3,300 to be awarded in 
the Royal Mid-summer Sales Contest. Write for 
complete details and entry blanks.” 

This original announcement aroused curiosity and 
stirred up interest for a special edition, in newspaper 
form, of the Geier monthly house magazine, and for 
a reading of the double-page spread in the business 
press which carried complete details. 


GRAND PRIZE $1,000.00 


Prize winners will not have to belong 
to big organizations, in big towns. The 
Roya] Dealer with one salesman may 
fiad that he has the star man = The sales-~ 
man ina mere village may land in the Sif 
money. This contest is open to all Roya 
men—old and new—and each has a chance 
to win the $1,000.00 Grand Prize. 


On wp of the long, liberal prize -list 
printed on opposite page, we will. pay 
weekly prizes of $25.00 for the high 
man cach week, and a prize of $75.60 
for the high man sn July. $3,300 1s the 
grand total of the cash that Royal retail 
salesmen will pocket as extra inducement 
‘for keeping on the job in fly time. 
Kerurne lor weekly prise owet be in the maile by midnight 
+ an Saturday T1,the werk let anded. Returns tar she July 
prise must belin the malle by midnight, Auast tet. 


Royal 1s the easiest cleaner for a high-class salesman to 
sell, because it is the best cleaner made. Every buyer isa 
booster who voluntarily aids you in making additional sales, 


Don’t Envy 
the Royal Man 


—be one 
ES EE AT 


For Complete details, address 


The P. A. Geier Company 
leveland, Ohio 


‘orente, 


The retail salesman was asked to estimate the 
largest possible number of cleaners he could sell in 
the next week. Then he was told to sell that num- 
ber in three days and to set a higher mark for the 
week following, and then to beat that. The con- 
ditions stated that an entry blank must be filled out 
by each contestant, for which a handicap of thirty 
points would be awarded. For the sale of a Royal 
cleaner alone, seven points were counted in the sale. 
For attachments which go with the cleaner two 
points, and for the cleaner complete with attach- 
ments, ten points. Each sale, it was stated, must be 
substantiated by sending to the manufacturer the 
guarantee cards or purchase records, properly filled 
out and signed by the retail salesmen. These cards 
have to be submitted to the dealer for whom the 
salesman works, and the dealer then makes up a list 
of all purchasers on a special form provided, check- 
ing this list with the salesman’s guarantee cards, and 
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verifying it. These guarantee cards and dealers’ 
verifications are to be sent in promptly at the end 
of each week in order that the winner of the special 
weekly prize of $25 can be determined. The $1,000 
prize is followed by a second one of $500, a third 
of $200 and a fourth of $150, and so on down to a 
twentieth prize of $50. In the event of ties, the 
full amount of the prize offered will be awarded to 
each tying contestant. In addition to the above, a 
cash prize of $75 is offered for the salesman receiv- 
ing the greatest number of points for sales made 
during the month of July. No retail salesman will 
be permitted under the rules of the contest to win 
two weekly cash prizes, but he can earn one weekly 
prize and the monthly prize. This condition was 
made so that a few star salesmen could not take the 
entire share of the awards. No monthly prize is to 
be offered for the month of August, as the contest 
closes August 31, when, the big prizes will be 
awarded. No restrictions are made as to the number 
of sales to be made by those entering for the weekly 
or monthly prizes, but at the close of the contest 
all must have sold twenty-five or more Royal clean- 
ers to qualify for one of the twenty main prizes. 

The first prize of $1,000 in cash is to be awarded 
to the salesman holding the greatest number of 
points, and so on down the list until the entire 
twenty prizes have been distributed. 


DOLLAR DAY—New kind of 

Store Has New Kino or “Dottar Day”. The Under- 
pas & Hosiery Review, July 1922, p. 111. (250 words, 
I p. 

Displaying real, honest-to-goodness money to at- 
tract consumer attention and emphasize values 
offered, is not exactly a new idea in retail mer- 
chandising, but fortunately the recent experience 
of the Ross grocery store of Bayonne, N. J., aris~ 
ing from a display of this kind, is more less un- 
common. To call attention to its “Dollar Day” 
sale, the store obtained one hundred and twenty- 
five brand new dollar bills from the bank and 
placed them in the window that was featured in 
the sale. The result was an impressive showing— 
so impressive that it tempted some weak-willed 
person beyond his strength. When the manager 
arrived at the store on the morning of the sale, he 
found that the side door had been jimmied, and 
the dollar bills abstracted from the display. Noth- 
ing else had been taken. 

There is, however, a silver lining to every cloud. 
The store is minus one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars, but it can probably afford_to charge the 
loss up to “advertising” and feel cheerful about it. 
For, under such headlines as “Thieves Carry Away 
Dollar Day Exhibit’ all the local newspapers 
played up the incident in their news columns, not 
failing to mention the name and address of the 
store. It would of course have cost a great deal more 
than $125.00 to have obtained an equal amount of 
publicity along conventional lines. 
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HOBBIES—Practical, for salesmen 


PRAcTICAL HopBirs FoR SALESMEN. By Donald Argyle. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, July 1922, p. 64. (1700 words, 3 pp.) 


The sales manager for one of the tire companies 
equipped himself for his present work in no small 
measure by an odd hobby which he followed for 
two years. As a salesman, when on the road, he 
thoughtlessly picked up one evening in a hotel 
writing-room the time-table of a road on which he 
had no occasion to travel. As he idly looked over 
the map, he mentally began to figure how he 
would go to a certain village in Texas from where 
he sat in New Hampshire. Simply to while away 
the evening he went to the rack and took out time- 
tables of roads operating across the intervening 
space. This developed his hobby. He picked out 
remote towns and villages and planned trips which 
would enable him to cover them all in the quickest 
possible time. When the time came for the sales 
manager to move up to a vice-presidency, the 
lobbyist and another man were considered for the 
position. Apparently, they had an equal right to the 
title. Then the old sales manager discovered that the 
time-table student had a fund of information which 
would be exceedingly valuable in routing salesmen 
and establishing territories. A hobby won that job, 

Study courses offer excellent hobbies for travel- 
ing men. They are so diversified that the salesman 
may find almost any subject that interests him 
covered by some correspondence course, to say noth- 
ing of the business courses which will help him climb 
up the ladder of success. But even the trivial hobbies 
will help, through the relaxation which they bring. 
Collecting street car transfers of the different cities 
may put no intellectual bulges in the cranium, but 
one salesman, says that this childlike hobby has been 
one of the most pleasant diversions during his years 
on the road. Another salesman has made the drama 
his hobby. He loves the theatre and goes to a good 
show whenever he is in a city and the recreation 
will not interfere with his work. This has led him 
to make a study of the American stage, and he is 
never so happy as when he runs across a new book 
on his field. This hobby has given him a broad 
vision of the whole history of his country, and this 
has been reflected in the volume of his sales and the 
class of his prospects. 


ILLUSTRATIONS—Preparation of, for ads 


‘How Kopax Cuooses irs Abvertisinc ItLusTRATIONS. 
‘By .C..,.B... Larrabee, Printers’ Ink Monthly, July 1922, 
p. 30. (1800 words, illustrations, 2 pp.) 


When the Eastman Kodak Company uses a full- 
page advertisement that is composed of a photo- 
graphic illustration and only eighteen words of copy, 
it is not sacrificing the power of selling argument 
on the altar of pretty pictures. On the contrary, it 
is putting out an advertisement that is packed full of 
selling. Pictures used as intelligently and as ef- 
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fectively as they are used in Kodak advertising are 
real salesmen, and any manufacturer who is willing 
to put the same amount of intelligent effort behind 
the choice of photographs can be assured of just as 
effective illustrations, 

One of the reasons for their effectiveness is their 
sincere naturalness. ‘They seldom suggest the photo- 
graph studio, which is the big secret the successful 
commercial photographers have learned. As soon 
as the floating rib begins to appear somewhere near 
the third button of the waistcoat, the consumer be- 
comes aware of the skeleton underneath. But in the 
Kodak advertising there is never a sign of a floating 
rib. That means that the illustrations are natural 
and unaffected—and, biggest of all, convincing. 

How does the company get its photographs? 
What are the principles behind them? And what 
are the mechanics? Practically all the pictures are 
prepared by two professional photographers attached 
io the advertising department of the company and 
who spend their entire time doing just this kind of 
work. The company is always in the market for 
pictures that will tell the Kodak story, but rarely 
does it receive from the outside pictures that are 
worth while. Now and then competitions will pro- 
duce such photographs, but as a general rule the 
pictures are conceived and carried out by the com- 
pany’s photographers. Most of the successful pic- 


tures are planned pictures. The idea is originated ~ 


first, and, after it has been approved, it is worked 
out in a rough sketch. This rough drawing is used 
as a guide by the photographers in posing the actual 
photograph. After the rough drawing has been 
worked out, professional models are hired and the 
photographers shoot the picture in a locality chosen 
with the picture in mind. 


The Netherlands Chamber of Commerce in New 
York has just recently established in Java, a branch 
organization known as the Netherlands Indian 
Chamber of Commerce for America, This in- 
stitution is exceedingly well organized, and has 
for its purpose a wider and more effective develop- 
ment of commercial relations between the Dutch 
East Indies and the United States. It is believed 
that if the Chamber veceives the support of the 
American exporters, it will be able-to render val- 
wable service to the American interests in the colony. 


There appears to be good ground for encourag- 
ing American manufacturers of agricultural tm- 
plements and machinery to pay increasing atten- 
tion to the Near Eastern field. The situation at 
the present time is adversely affected by the ab- 
sence of highways and other means of transport- 
ing farm produce to the central market, but this 
defect is certain to be remedied. 


Y 
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INCOME-—Statistics of 


Statistics oF Income. Preliminary Report Personal 
Income Tax Returns. Published ‘by United States Inter- 
nal Revenue Office, Washington, D.C. (16 pp. tables.) 


The following statistics will give an idea of 
the material contained within the pages of this pre- 
liminary report. The tables will be of use in deter- 
mining areas in which to make biggest national 
drives. 


Personal returns, by States and Territories, and per 
capita distribution, calendar year 1920 


Returns. Net income. 
Statesand Terri- Population, 

tories. census 1920. Per Per 
Number. cent of | Amount. cent of 

total. total. 
Ajabamali’...o.sibs 2,348,174 52,984 0.73 $156,604,933 0.66 
Adaslta, 94 » siajaole bys 54,899 9,899 14 19,400,775 .08 
ASTUZ Ota. rs iota et si 334,162 24,812 12h 67,280,486 .28 
Arkansas 2.94 054 1,752,204 (38,113 153 118,060,710 +50 
Calitornia®” Si. ).3 5% 3,426,861 396,973 5.47 1,329,006,594 5.60 
Goloradow ayes: se": 939,629 74,198 1.02 219,277,184 .92 
Connecticut ...,. 1,380,631 148,195 | .2.04 451,7372702 1.90 
Delaware .......- 223,003 18,937 .26 55,633,321 123 
District of Columbia 437,571 69,730 .96 208,388,174 .88 
Bloridar 4%. +.<iapuees 968,470 42,210 .58 141,105,124 .59 
Georgia’ &. Hise. 2,895;832 735325 1.01 228,619,716 .96 
Ela waite $.) cots byes s 255,912 13,715 19 55,572,896 23 
Taam. sees roe s)< 431,866 25,755 -35 67,391,639 -28 
Tlinvonss 5 3 sod <j. 3. ‘ 6,485,280 542,467 7.47. 1,836,956,942 7.74 
Tpdiana 24.925 s9 2,930,390 189,587 2.61 556,061,991 2.34 
Towa tig 2 24.928 2,404,021 183,398 2.53 631,560,789 2.06 
IAtEAS 5 sina ek 1,769,257 99,255 Bas 306,413,429 1.2 
Ieetitucky st< 5 ase 2,416,630 78,258 1.08 243,879,230 1.03 
Louistana 73. .05% 1,798,509 69,340 .96 237,109,145 1.00 
WEAUH CS iis ayarcyy fo minae 768,014 47,717 -66 1439455545 .60 
Maryland’ ., ssc: 1,449,661 148,000 2.04 482,195,448 2.03 
Massachusetts 3,852,356 401,770 5.53 1,368,406,648 5.76 
Michigan ...52./ 3,668,412 305,075 4.20 895,679,238 3:77 
Minnesota’ ...... 2,387,125 154,118 Bote. 453,212,241 1.91 
Mississippi ...... 1,790,618 28,022 39 83,954,352 35 
Missouri <mev wee ees 35404,055 162,199 2.23 548,130,178 2.31 
Montatia? ..5.$82.« 548,889 45,557 -63 109,348,194 .46 
Nebraska ....... 1,296,372 975729 1.35 306,362,706 1.29 
Newada ais S50, bine 77,407 10,381 -14 255337:934 CET 
New Hampshire 443,083 35,983 .50 100,431,539 42 
New Jersey 3,155,900 296,989 4.08 977,853,627 4-12 
New Mexico 360,350 13,656 -19 36,923,120 .16 
New York .;... 10,385,227 1,047,634 14.42  4,030,623,696 16.99 
North Carolina 2,550,123 47,342 65 163,799,837 .69 
North Dakota . 646,872 24,209 +33 66,188,434 .28 
PHA’ py Aeeoe 6 Eqtege 55759394 447,998 6.17 1,407,388,003 5.94 
Qkiahomrar- serra 2,028,283 81,785 Tih3 295,790,791 Loa 
OrGR onl wi) tein. 0.8, oh 783,389 67,640 -93 193,652,281 .82 
Pennsylvania .... 8,720,017 672,746 9.27 2,212,178,029 9.32 
Rhode Island .... 604,397 . 53,128 -73 180,303,990 -76 
South Carolina .. 1,683,724 33,044 -46 109,246,657 -46 
South Dakota ... 636,547. 34,670 48 103,578,036 44 
Tenn eSSCO. . secatiarae 2,337,885 65,054. +90 212,600,105 -90 
fi SE Seas Fes 4,663,228 224,617 3.09 720,720,162 3.04 
Uta 2, siren gwd 449,396 30,510 -42 82,278,389 235 
Vermont -...5.5. 352,428 19,205 .26 59,303,302 25 
VWairginia 5. gees 2,300,187 92,576 1.28 273,235,229 rs 
Washington 1,356,621 148,067 2.04 3755979,893 1.58 
West Virginia ... 1,463,701 96,326 1.33 287,729,460 1.21 
Wisconsin. «2.4... 2,632,007 150,452 2.07 436,436,810 1.84 
Wyoming: csi... 194,402 24,504 +34 63,244,529 127 
Potal “teehee. eu 106,021,431 7,259,944 100.00 23,735,629,183 100.00 


LETTER—Physical appearance, importance of 

Tue PHysicAL APPEARANCE IS AS IMPORTANT AS THE 
Worpinc or A Letrer, ‘By D. (Crosby Newall. The 
Mailbag, June 1922, p. 95 (1365 words, 3 pp.) 

Millions of good letters go into the waste-basket 
without a reading because of an unfavorable first 
impression. Without a question it is the physical 
make-up that creates the first impression. And 
the first impression is the lasting one and the one 
most anxious to be made favorable. The sales- 
man knows that he must enter a gentleman’s office 
in a gentlemanly manner. He knows that when his 
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suit is ~pressed neatly, his boots blacked and his 
linen clean, he is almost sure of a cordial welcome. 
And because @f this knowledge he is better able 
to put across an enthusiastic sales talk. Then why 
not treat your mail sales prospect with the same 
degree of respect. Your letter will get to his desk 
—yes—but if it does not present you in a satis- 
factory manner it has done you more harm than 
good. 

There is given the example of a letter designed 
to go to banking officials throughout the country. 
The message was an unusually well-written one; 
but the letterhead was the usual type of stationery 
of most any self-respecting organization. It was 
an ordinary business communication and when the 
banker opened it he was immediately impressed 
with the idea that it was simply another of the 
many appeals he was in the habit of receiving in 
the morning mails. So, a package was fixed up 
that would interest him right from the start. A 
big, folded ‘letterhead was prepared, on white 
“wedding” stock, size when folded, 8x14 inches, 
with the first and third pages sunk-panelled. At 
the top of 'the first page was a very well engraved 
heading. ‘The letter was neatly processed on the 
first and third pages and filled in with the name 
and address. The letter was then folded twice 
and enclosed in a plain envelope, size 84x54 
inches. When the banker got that letter he saw 
something different. He saw a message that was 
at once dignified and commanding. In the first 
instance, with the same message but on different 
stock, the replies had been about 12%. The new 
piece sent to the remainder of the list brought 38% 
replies. 


An interesting and appropriate selling help en- 
ables shoppers to recall vividly what was said in 
advertisements regarding the article or item, and 
for the same reason a selling help recalls. impres- 
sions gained from window displays. 


MAILING LIST—Good, secured by free offer - 

Here’s Way or Gertinc Goop Mamine List. The Un- 
derwear & Hosiery Review. July 1922, p. 99 (600 words, 
I p.) 


By offering to develop and print one roll of snap- 
shot films free of charge, the Davega sporting goods 
stores of New York City recently succeeded in ob- 
taining a gilt-edged mailing list containing valuable 
information that could not have been secured in any 
other way. The offer was made in connection with 
the last Decoration Day holiday, and there were no 
“strings” to the proposition. All that the amateur 
had to do was to cut out the newspaper advertise- 
ment and present it with one roll of films-—six ex- 
posures—at any of the five Davega stores. The 
advertisement read as follows: 
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We will Develop and Print. Your Decoration 
Day Pictures Free of Charge. 

Cut out and present this advertisement with 
one roll of film (six exposures) “nd we will 
develop and print it for you without charge. 

This offer means exactly what it says—there 
are no strings to it. We want you to Know 
the exceptional Quality and Speed of Davega 
developing and Printing service. 

Thousands of amateur photographers took advan- 
tage of this opportunity, and a large proportion of 
them were people who had never done business before 
at the Davega stores. As in each case the name and 
address of the visitor were carefully recorded, a 
very valuable mailing list was thus obtained. The 
value of the latter was enhanced by the fact that the 
snapshots themselves furnished an illuminating lead 
on the prospects’ tastes and outdoors activities— 
specialized information which can be used to excel- 
lent advantage, of course, in the direct advertising 
of a sporting goods establishment. 

At first thought, the Davega stunt might seem an 
expensive way of getting a mailing list. On reflec- 
tion, however, it will be seen that.it was a paying 
investment for more than one reason. In the first 
place, the offer held good for only one roll of films, 
and as few amateurs are content with making only 
six exposures, on a holiday outing, the stunt brought 
considerable developing and printing work on a basis 
which helped defray the cost of the free service. 
Then again, the offer had a healthy reaction on the 
sale of camera accessories and sporting goods. 


If you are not coming through, with your share of 
sales, don’t look in the dictionary for your alibi— 
look in the mirror. Try to see what the other fel- 
low sees when he looks at you. 


PROFIT—Emphasizing in selling talk 

TaLx AvouT Prorir AND You Hir a TENDER Spot. By 
A. J. Reiss. The Mailbag, June 1922, p. 85 (1800 words, 
illustrations, 5 pp.) 

Three years ago, sales talks and literature on 
“service,” “advertising,’’ etc., got the business. Now, 
however, there has been a change. The retailer 
is now interested in any information he can get 
on profits, turn-over and investment. Show him 
how you can cut down his investment, increase his 
margin of profit, produce turnover for him and you 
have a ready listener to your proposition. Here’s 
how this company got the desired data to carry out 
these ideas. Several fine testimonials and photo- 
graphs illustrating how the best dealers made a 
success of the line were rounded up. Care was 
taken that expressions included a period or years 
previous to the war times—no matter how poor a 
merchant was, he made money duringi the war 
period. Sales Portfolio pages were then made up, 
showing a picture of the dealer’s store and stock, 
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as well as printed information on his investments, 
turnover, etc. 

Here is the kind of reading matter that was in- 
serted in the pages: 


W. J. Tunstead ‘has been selling our product 
for 35 years and sells an average of $1.35 per 
capita. y 

Mr. Tunstead says: “My average investment in 
your line is $400.00. I turn my istock about five 
times a year and my sales run about $1.35 per 
capita in this town of 1600 people, 

“There is a good demand here for your products 
because of their good quality and because iof your 
advertising. Your detters and folders to my trade 
have helped me to get business every year.’ 


RETAIL SALES—Recording of 


A Carp Recorp or Sates. By Howard J. Thomas. 
Business. (Published by The Burroughs Adding Mach:ne 
Company, Detroit, Mich.), July 1922, p. 19. (850 words, 
form reproduced below, 2 pp.) 


Instead of the bulky big recap sheet as a daily 
record of sales, the Mannheimer Brothers’ depart- 
ment store, of St. Paul, Minn., is now using a card, 
six inches wide by twelve inches high. It is divided 
vertically into five columns for the date, classifica- 
tions of sales and for totals; horizontally it is ruled 
into lines for days of the month. At the top of the 
card are typed the salesman’s name, his individual 
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number and his departmental number. Three of 
the vertcal columns segregate his cash, c. o. d., 
and charge sales, posted daily; the final column on 
the right carries his daily total of sales, totaled daily. 
The reverse side of the card, divided into columns 
for cash, c. 0. d. and charge sales and for daily 
totals, carries the salesman’s record of returned mer- 
chandise. At the end of each month his total of 
“returns,” subtracted from his gross total sales, 
leaves his net total sales for the month. Aside from 
making sales stand out vividly, the new form min- 
imizes clerical work by combining several clerical 
operations. 
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SALES CORRESPONDENTS—Training of 


- TRAINING SALES CoRRESPONDENTS WITH EXAMPLE AND 
Precept. By Ralph H. Butz. The Mailbag, June 1922, 
Pp. 93 (1400 words, excerpts, comments, some reproduced 
herewith, 3 pp.) 


The problem of training a small army of sales 
correspondents so that each one will pass the eff- 
ciency test is a difficult one. The chief correspond- 
ent of a corporation which does an extensive busi- 
ness through the mails, makes a notation of all the 
errors he finds in letters and comments upon them 
in bulletins, issued at frequent intervals, to the cor- 
respondents. The method by which this form of 
education is conducted may be illlustrated by quot- 
ing some of the errors and the comments thereon 
as taken from one of the bulletins. 


“Tf, however, there is any part of this explanation 
with which you do not agree, return our letter and 
point it out to us.” 
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MACHINIST 


BANK EMPLOYE 


REAL ESTATE 


MERCHANT 


COMMENT—Such expressions indicate a lack 
of confidence in our own sayings. The thing for you 
to do when you start to dictate a letter is to have all 
of your facts well marshalled before you get under 
way. If after that you aim to make a clear and 
logical presentation of the case you will invariably 
produce something that the customer will under- 
stand and something in which you will have perfect 
confidence. In any event, do not form the habit of 
attaching anything to a letter which may have a 
tendency to destroy its force. 


TEACHER 
BUSINESS 


SALESMAN 


“Tf you haven't a copy of our latest catalog we 
will send you one.’ 

COMMENT—Whenever you feel that a cus- 
tomer hasn’t a catalog, send him one right away. 
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Our catalog is our salesman. Your job is to circu- 
late it judicially and without too much trouble to 
the other person. ; 


“We ask this in order to establish your credit with 
us for the future.” 

COMMENT—We ask this in order to get ac- 
quainted with you and also to put things on a good 
working basis in case you desire to deal with us later. 


SALESMEN—Analysis of 

Wuere Do Goop SaLESMEN CoME From. By L, G. An- 
drews, Employment Manager of the Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Co. Sales Management, June 1922, p. 323 (1200 
words, chart reproduced. below, 2 pp.) 

The accompanying chart shows how one sales 
manager was enabled to see which classes of pros- 
pects were good for his particular line and which 
were bad. Each circle stands for a salesman. The 
names along the side show the previous occupations 
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of the agents within the company. The figures at 
the top of the first block represent the average 
(proportional, not actual) yearly earnings: of each 
salesman during his term of service. Thus, those 
in the first column were the lowest producers, those 
in the second row produced twice as much as those 
in the first, and those in the top row produced fifty 
times as much as those in the first. The heavy 
bars down the columns are the “medians” (middle- 
most cases) representing the “expectancy” of the 
group. This means simply that half the individuals 
in any one group fell below the bar and half pro- 
duced above it. For example, in the number of 
salesmen drawn from the third group—clerks—ten 
earned less than $400 per year, and ten earned above 
that. The distribution or scattering within any 
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group can easily be seen by referring to the chart. 
The “median” is used as the measure of the ex- 
pectancy of the group because it is not affected. by 
this scattering. If the average is used, the record 
of one exceedingly poor or one exceptionally good 
man might have so great an influence that the aver- 
age wotild not present a true measure of the group. 
The median cannot be affected in this way. 

In the second block, the figures along the top 
stand for years of service with the company, and 
in the same way the bars down the columns. repre- 
sent. the expectancy in terms of service. For ex- 
ample, in the first column, with reference to la- 
borers, fourteen dropped out after the first.year and 
a half, while the other fourteen were scattered over 
a period of years up to twelve. 

There is plenty of evidence in the chart. to show 
that there is a tendency for previous occupation to 
be a factor in a man’s future success as a salesman. 


SELF SERVICE—Department, workings of 


“Fete YOURSELF’-WATCHWORD OF TWELVE SELF SERVICE 
DepartMENTS Now Maxine 'Goop. Dry Goods Economist, 
17 June 1922, p. 15 (1200 words, illustrations, 2 pp.) 


After seeing the self service restaurants and gro- 
cery stores, the general manager of the Steele- 
Smith Dry Goods Co., Birmingham, Ala., decided 
that the idea could be tried in a department store. 
The fixtures, patented for this plan, consist of a 
high wooden railing, a cashier’s desk set between 
two stiles—one of which turns so that customers 
can go into the department, and another which turns 
so customers can come out—and tables built with 
compartments large enough to hold a pile of mer- 
chandise and separate it from the rest of the mer- 
chandise on the same table. These tables are two 
and some times three stories high. The fifth floor 
of the store was opened with six of these depart- 
ments devoted to hardware, housefurnishines and 
toys. After they had proved a real success, the bar- 
gain basement was turned into six similarly 
equipped departments carrying white piece goods, 
colored piece goods, women’s underwear, house 
dresses, boys’ and men’s clothing. The system has 
been working without an apparent hitch with the 
employment of but one person in each department. 
This person sits at the cashier’s desk and acts as 
cashier, wrapper, information bureau, clerk, and 
general overseer of the department. In the piece 
goods department cutters keep the counters replen- 
ished. There are two floor walkers who assist the 
department managers in every way and keep an eye 
on what is going on. It is their duty to keep the 
stock clerks informed as to the state of merchan- 
dise on the floor. Altogether there are ten people 
employed in the whole floor of six departments 
where it formerly took four to six people in. each 
department. 
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SELLING TALK—Standardized, pro and con of 


Scientiric MetHops AND Business Success. By. H. G. 
Kenagy, Assistant Director of the Bureau of Personnel 
Research, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Administration, June 1922, p. 664. (4000 
words, 5 pp.),. . 

One of the moot points in sales management is 
this: Should the salesman be forced to use a stand- 
ardized selling talk and demonstration, or should he 
be allowed to develop his own selling methods? Sales 
executives are about equally divided on the question. 
Which side is right? An examination of the evidence 
in the case will show that neither faction has any- 
thing more valuable than opinions and. vaguely re- 
membered experience to offer for testimony. This 
“experience,” so sincerelv idealized by most execu- 
tives, is nothing more exalted than a hit or miss ac- 
cumulation of unchecked and unrecorded observa- 
tion. A solution of the problem, therefore, must 
wait upon the results of scientific experimentation. 
Here is a simple plan. Select from your present 
force two groups of salesmen who have been steady 
producers and whose records will show roughly the 
same average of production during the past year. 
Require one group to memorize and use, word for 
word, a standard selling talk and demonstration 
which all agree is the best that can be developed. 
(The men must be thoroughly sold on the idea, of 
course.) Put the two groups to work in territories 
which, are as nearly equal in potential sales as pos- 
sible. Then—and this is the first step which must 
be added to the usual procedure—keep careful, de- 
tailed records of the results obtained by the groups 
and by the individuals within the groups. When a suf- 
ficient period of time has elapsed, ranging probably 
from six months to two years, the second additional 
step is in order—analysis of the records. This will 
consist in careful statistical compilations and compar- 
isons, illustrated by diagrams and charts. From these 
results the executives of the company can draw final 
conclusions. If the experiment has been scientifically 
carried through, it will be possible to decide, for 
example: That for this company, under present con- 
ditions, the standardized selling talk and demonstra- 
tion produce 29 per cent more business than the 
sales methods which each salesman devises for him- 
self. 


WINDOW DISPLAY—Cubist effect in 


UncarTionep ARTICLE. The Garment Weekly, 1 July 
1922, p. 7. (100 words, illustration, 1 p.) 


All the season’s most popular shades were featured 
in the cubist effect background of a startling window 
display at Filene’s, Boston. The background was 
made up of cardboard of various shades. The blaze 
of color was not spread indiscriminately, but squares, 
circles and angles nearest each dress. shown in dis- 
play were of complimentary colors to the shade of 
the dress. The floor was covered with canary yellow 
with a black triangle near each’ dress. 


When ordering books reviewed please mention that you ore a subscriber so that you will get the 10% discount. 
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PASS IT AROUND! 
Please read these digests carefully. 
desire the original articles for closer study 
in connection with your work please notity 
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More Power to the P. S. 


OMPARATIVELY few writers of letters 
utilize the postscript, although the last para- 
graph, supposed to be the strongest part 

of most letters without postscripts, has the atten- 
tion immediately attracted from it by the compli- 
mentary close and the signature. 

But the value of the postscript does not rely 
entirely on the fact that it gives the very last 
impression. In its form it is attractive. Many 
men, and most women will read the postscript of 
a letter first; or they will read the first paragraph 
or a few lines of it, then the postscript, and then 
read the entire letter if they are interested. 

Hence the postscript of a circular letter, to be 
most effective, should contain the interesting state- 
ment of the letter, or elaborate the main idea with 
facts that are attractive. So writes James True in 
“Printers’ Ink.” 

This principle was splendidly demonstrated by a 
letter recently circulated by Marks Arnheim, Inc., 
New York, custom tailor. This letter, mailed ex- 
clusively to customers, announced for their bene- 
fit an advance showing of the materials to be 
comprised in the concern’s “95th Semi - Annual 
Remnant Disposal.” A proof of a newspaper 
advertisement, to announce the sale to the public 
ten days after, and a card of admission were en- 
closed. The letter was attractive, having a strong 
personal appeal; but its most interesting facts— 
prices—were reserved to follow the signature in 
this paragraph: 

P. S—We would particularly like to see 
you get some of the imported herringbones 
and tweeds in this sale. They’re remnants of 
the best $60 and $70 sellers we’ve had this 
season. Just a few pieces. At $30 they will 
be snapped up eagerly avidly, promptly. 


Y 


Section II of the June 17 tissue of Editor & Pub- 


lisher gives a very elucidating review of the op- 
portunities for sales that Japan offers. 
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ADVANCED CARDS—Tying up, with 
advertised specials 

Tyrnc Up Apvancep Carps WitH ADVERTISED SPECIALS. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, July 1922, p. 42 (175 words, illustra- 
tion reproduced below, I p.) 

In order to get their salesmen to synchronize 
their efforts with the national advertising of the 
products they sell, Parke, Davis & Company, of 
Detroit, manufacturers of drug products, have 
advanced cards. These 


been using a series of 


cards are mailed to prospects about a week or ten 
days in advance of the salesman’s visit. The 
salesmen are instructed to feature, through the 
medium of the advanced cards, the same product 
that is being promoted in the company’s current 
advertising. The cards are in several colors and 
show a picture of the product or products being 
featured at the time the cards are forwarded. 
This year the company is featuring five products 
and has advance cards for each one. The plan 
has been in operation for about two years and has 
proved to be more than worth the effort put into 
the preparation of the cards. 


ADVERTISING AGENT—Legal status of 
Tue LecAL STATUS OF THE ADVERTISING AGENT. Print- 
ers’ Ink, 22 June 1922, p. 28 (300 words, 1 p.) 

D. O. Haynes & Co. wished to find out the legal 
status of the advertising agent and wrote as follows: 
D. O. Haynes & Co. 

PUBLISHERS 
New York, June 2, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


We are advised by one of our advertisers that 
it is his understanding that recent court decisions 
hold, that in case an advertising agency defaults 
in its payment for space to the publisher, the client 
may be held responsible for the amount of the 
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account even though the client has already paid 
the agency for the space in question. 

This is a matter of great importance to all pub- 
lishers as well as agencies and advertisers, and 
we are asking if you have any further information 
on the subject, or can you refer us to the case in 
which such a decision was rendered? 

D. O. Haynes & Co, 

This is what they learned: 

We have never seen a decision in any Court of 
Record by which an advertiser is compelled to pay a 
publisher for space after having paid his agency 
for the same service. We have heard of cases 
where it was shown that the advertiser was finan- 
cially interested in the agency and was held liable 
for a part of the agency’s debts to publishers. But 
in bona fide transactions between an advertiser and 
an independent advertising agent, the advertiser is 
held to have discharged all obligations to the pub- 
lisher when he has paid the agent for the space. If 
there are any exceptions to this rule, we have been 
unable to find them. 

The idea that the advertiser is still liable if the 
agent defaults, probably arises from a misconception 
of the agent’s technical, legal status. If he were, in 
the technical sense, actually the “agent” of the ad- 
vertiser, the latter would ordinarily be responsible 
for debts incurred on his behalf by his agent. But 
the legal relationship of an advertising agent with 
his client is not that of agent and principal, but 
rather that of a broker or middleman and his cus- 
tomer. If the publisher elects to deal with the 
agency: instead of with the advertiser, he must 
assume the credit risks incident to such a relation- 
ship, and he cannot pass the responsibility on to the 
advertiser. Similarly, if the advertiser chooses to 
deal with an agent rather than with the publisher, 
he must assume the risk of the agent’s ability to 
deliver the service desired, and he has discharged 
his obligation when he pays the agent’s bill—[Ed. 
Printers’ Ink.] 


ADVERTISING USE—Significance of, in 
trade-mark 
“ADVERTISING Usr”—A MeEAsuRE OF NAME SIGNIFICANCE. 
Sales Management, July 1922, p. 386 (100 words, I p.) 


The following inquiry was received: 


Atlanta, Ga—As we understand it, any term 
that is in general or accepted usage in a trade can- 
not be nationally registered as a trade-mark by 
any firm in the line. We write to ask whether use 
of a word or phrase in advertising—perhaps by 
a firm that ultimately seeks trade-mark title in 
the term—is construed as. rendering the word or 
combination of words descriptive and the common 
property of the trade?—B. & B. 


It was answered as follows: 

Advertising use of a word or combination of 
words is the most serious impediment to any ex- 
clusive appropriation of a name or slogan because 
the whole theory of the Federal trade-mark censors 
is that there must be preserved for the free use of 
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all traders every word that would be needful or 
useful to them in describing their goods. Indeed, 
in disposing of a recent appeal, the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Patents said that to be too descriptive to 
qualify as a trade-mark a word must have “an ad- 
vertising use.” 


APPOINTMENTS—Making, before calling 


Unitine Footwork AND SYSTEM IN Layne out SALES- 
MAN’s Day. By C. M. Harrison, Printers’ Ink, 22 June 
1922, p. I0 (1200 words, 2 pp.) 


“To get an appointment with a prospect to whom 
you hope to sell goods you must in your first ap- 
proach awaken his interest by the proffer of some 
kind of service that will appeal to him as either 
being valuable or as something he cannot afford to 
take chances on missing.” Sales managers will 
agree with Arthur C. Tobin, Chicago manager of 
the General Fireproofing Company, that the method 
of approach is something for the individual to de- 
cide, and something that can, hardly be copied. 
However, the way one of the most successful of 
the General Fireproofing salesmen works it will be 
of interest. His telephone conversation making an 
appointment with a prospect runs somewhat like 
this: 

“Mr. Jones, my name is Smith. I am planning 
to be in your office at exactly 10:15 tomorrow 
morning, and am wondering if I could see you for 
five minutes.” . 

“What. for?” 

“To tell you about a new kind of insurance—to 
explain a service that has to do with the safeguard- 
ing of your records.” 

At this point Mr. Jones usually asks Smith whom 
he is with. Smith tells him and then adds: 

“The chances are I can tell you something you 
would be glad to know. We have got onto some 
new wrinkles in the way of keeping records that I 
know you want to hear about. Of course, so far as 
buying is concerned, that is a matter we can talk 
about later or not at all, just as you prefer.”’ 

This salesman’s approach makes a refusal diffi- 
cult. If a salesman is turned down at all, it is likely 
to be at the beginning of a telephone interview. No 
secretary or treasurer is going to say offhand that 
he is not interested in a service that has to do with 
the safeguarding of his records. He is responsible 
for them. At the beginning of the talk he does not 
know who is at the other end of the wire, not hav- 
ing yet been informed of Mr. Smith’s connection. 
So quickly does thought work that he is in a recep- 
tive mood almost instantaneously without knowing 
why. But, if he reasoned it out, his conclusion 
would be something like this: 

“T don’t know who this is talking to me. Maybe 
it is a member of the board of directors or one of 
our largest stockholders. I surely can’t tell him I 
am not interested in keeping these records safe. I 
guess I had better find out what is on his mind.” 
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There are refusals, of course. But most of the 


_ telephone calls bring interviews. And the best part 


of it is that the appointments are kept. 

Service being the force that gained the interview, 
it necessarily follows that service must be given. 
Needless to say, the company’s salesmen are well 
trained in the practical problems of office work. 
They are equipped to tell even the expert things he 
does not know. Their aim is to show the prospect 
the need for certain merchandise—how he can use 
it to conduct his business more satisfactorily and 
economically. 


COLOR—Substitute for, in advertisements 


Maxine TecHNIQUE TAKE THE Puiace or Cotor. By a 
Commercial Art Manager. Printers’ Ink, 13 July 1922, P. 
41 (1475 words, advertisement, 3 pp.) 


There have been instances where line-plate illus- 
trations have attracted far more attention than full- 
color rivals, and have been widely discussed and 
praised in art circles. In the meanwhile the average 
consumer is not blind to their charms. 

It is well to mention one of these—a detailed pen 
and ink made from an original in color, for the 
Heinz products. 

Here was a case where, in certain publications, 
black and white alone could be employed, while in 
others, color was the rule. The Heinz account is 
one that almost demands color. The products and 
the appetite appeal pleads for it. 

This page, done in distinctive elusive pastel-like 
shades, pictured a bowl, overflowing with fruits 
and vegetables—the materials from which most of 
the Heinz goods are made. The color painting was 
unique; nothing quite like it, in its own field or in 
any other, had previously appeared. An artist had 
been found who did not imitate others. His meth- 
ods were peculiarly his own. 

Now this was not easy in color, with such very fine 
competition, but it was ten times as difficult when 
the advertiser faced the problem of a reproduction 
of exactly the same subject, detail for detail, in 
black and white, for other publications. 

This seemingly impossible task was accomplished. 
A reproduction of the theme was obtained in pen 
and ink and the technique was so different that 
people forgave its absence of color, where color 
was so obviously a part of the idea, a part of the 
salesmanship of the idea. 


CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING—To fight 
fake promoters 


MitwavuKkee Mosirizes to Ficut Fake Promoters 
witH ADVERTISING. Printers’ Ink, 6 July 1922, p. 10 (350 
words, advertisement reproduced in next column, 1 p.) 


In Milwaukee, nine investment houses, deter- 
mined to beat the “fly-by-night” promoter, recently 
united in a campaign of co-operative newspaper 
advertising. With the education of the individual 
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with a little money to invest as their major objec- 
tive, they have consolidated their forces to make 
Milwaukee and the adjoining section of Wisconsin 
a mighty tough piece of territory for the stock 
salesman whose wares won’t stand investigation. 
“We have a very good ‘Blue Sky’ commission in 
Wisconsin,” said a member of a Milwaukee invest- 


.ment house which has long advocated co-operative 


advertising of national scope among investment 
dealers, “but of course it does not get all of them. 
At the time when so many of the bucket shops were 
failing, as well as a couple of the perfectly legiti- 
mate houses, we felt that the opportunity was ripe 
for an attempt at a co-operative campaign in Mil- 
watkee,” 

The campaign in which the nine Milwaukee secur- 
ity houses have united is the concrete and practical 
result of this thought. 


“Vultures Plumed 
Like Peacocks’’ 


“ PPEARANCES ARE DECEITFUL” is an old 
saying that is never more truthful than when 
applied to those who offer “shady” investment 

securities, 


The personality of the promotor is usually of a confi- 
dence winning type. His arguments for the safety of his 
proposition sound so logics! and reasonable that he often 
sycceeds in interesting representative citizens and suc- 
cessful business men in his proposition. 


For your own best interest and for the protection of 
the savings that have cost such hard work, get the opin- 
ion of experienced and long established Bankers or la- 
vestment Dealers in your community before you Tend 
your money. They can help you determine the true 
color of the promoter. 


They have a sincere interest in the marketing of the 
highest grade investments and realize that losses result- 


ing from speculative ventures hurt those who deal in 
sound securities. 


Get the Facts! 


puttisned west 


Barkers ond Javccteu 
met will follow the bes 


In only the first and last pieces of copy used are 
the names of the firms which are giving the cam- 
paign their moral and financial backing mentioned. 
The whole driving force of the co-operative adver- 
tising is summed up in the campaign slogan, “Before 
You Invest—Get the Facts!” 

The purpose of the Milwaukee campaign is three- 
fold. It is aimed first of all at educating the man 
with a few hundred dollars to invest. The man 
with thousands is apt to know what he is about 
when he buys stocks or bonds. It is on the little 
fellows that the “vultures plumed like peacocks” 
have always planned to make their meal. 

Besides this the committee which is handling the 
campaign hopes that it will ultimately bring better 
business for the houses participating and greater 
co-operation among them as they develop the habit 
of getting together to solve their common problems. 
The remaining objective is to start a national move- 
ment against the dishonest promoter by showing 
bankers the country over what Milwaukee is doing. 
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COPY—Compulsory acceptance of 


A Pustication not A “Common CARRIER.” 
Ink, 22 June 1922, p. 105 (500 words, I p.) 

Advertising men are ofttimes faced with the 
question of accepting or rejecting copy.. The Wat- 
son Advertising Agency was and voiced its query 
in this vein: 


Watson ApvERTISING AGENCY 
Cuicaco, June 6, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Have there been any court rulings to the effect 
that a publication is a common carrier or is other- 
wise required to accept advertising copy from an 
advertiser when no objection can be made on a 
moral basis? 

In other words, is Printers’ INK aware-of any 
legal reason why an advertiser cannot make a 
publication accept his copy when the latter wish 
to keep it out apparently only to protect its old 
advertisers ? 


Printers’ 


Watson ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
J. M. Watson. 

Printers’ Ink responded: 

We have occasionally heard of instances where 
the “common carrier” theory has been advanced in 
some of the minor courts, but we cannot find any 
recorded decisions that would have any weight in 
establishing it as a rule of law. As a matter of 
fact we do not believe that it has ever been con- 
sidered of sufficient merit to warrant discussion by 
any of the higher courts. It is generally under- 
stood that the publisher has the same right to choose 
his customers as is possessed by any other private 
trader, and this is thoroughly supported by estab- 
lished practice. We think the chances of establish- 
ing the common carrier doctrine in the courts would 
be extraordinarily slim. 

Railroads, gas and electric light companies, and 
other public utilities are adjudged to be common 
carriers mainly because they enjoy certain fran. 
chises and privileges granted to them by the public. 
They have, for example, the right to lay tracks or 
pipes in the public streets, they. may upon occasion 
secure rights of way across private property, and 
so on. And in return for such special privileges 
they surrender the right to choose between cus- 
tomers, and must render service to all who apply 
for it. They are common carriers, not merely be- 
cause they deal with the public, but because the 
public has granted them certain powers which are 
not possessed by the ordinary, private business con- 
cern. Furthermore, in the majority of cases, the 
public utility enjoys a monopoly by virtue of its 
franchise. 

In the case of a publisher, however, there is no 
more basis for the common carrier theory than 
there is in connection with a wholesale grocery, or a 
manufacturer of clothing. His business does not 
exist by virtue of any charter or grant by the public 
authority, and he enjoys no protection against com- 
petition. Anyone is free to start a competing pub- 
lication at any time, and may enjoy equal rights and 
privileges. He has the same right to choose his 
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customers as any other private business enterprise. 
That, at least, is the universal understanding, and 
always has been. The absence of any specific de- 
cisions on the subject simply shows that it has never 
been seriously questioned—T[Ed. Printers’ Ink.] 


Best.& €o, SUMMER SHOPPING GUIDE 


Fifth Avenue gt, 35th St, New York 


BATHING TOGS SUMMER DRESSES 

—————$—$—<—____~ 
Table cloth dresses — something 
quite new and very smact—we 
have chem in several different 
patterns and colors—one-pleco, 
sleeveless atfairs for misses, 19.50. 


Cinghao is making scaace 
bathing suite Chis season. A 
brad bound modef has its seams 
she ac the sde td show knickers 
cut hike riding breeches, 8 50. 


————— 

Kéep cool and look smart ine 

Jumper frock of white broadcloth 

Mai bouad in bright color— 
wu! 


Tokeepyour Le upwhen 
sn bathing wear « bathing corsee 
mma belt wath sux paits of garters 


atiached, 125 lee ly tailors slored fat women 
ee and mis 
A bathing coreelee combines EE Je eee 
brassiere ard conset, and assures} x 5 Rodier ma- 
that well groomed Took thir fax HEN the country is most inviting tertals Tend 
tdlous women insation. | Wi * [distinction to i 
gerteié strarhed. 150. and you don't feel a bit like coming tome new & 
SPOK Cresses, 4 
Swimming sults, consisting off — tRCO town, for: those khaki trouseys that he gaat 


blue runks and white shirt ore 
popular with beys—we have chis 
sombination at 3 $0. 


BOYS' CLOTHING 


Kbekl sane 
euirs, 6.75 ne 
| some ptores, but 
Fes = huge $46) hese 


Farm wesrresist 
ing material, ae 


yA Ste: 


lozed for tough 
to L7 yts 


Cool norfolk suits of Palm 
Bezch cloth—every boy ean wise! 
ae aera} of them, end every parent 

afior dithem at this price, 
1000 Sues 710 14 years, 


Tommy needs, of some more of those slenderwitha 
cool dimity rompers for baby, or a new 
sweater for yourself, why make the tire- 
some trip? 


Our Stiopping Butcau is under the | Dotted 
direction of experts, and acapable staff of 
shoppers is maintained at all times, to 


personally fill mail and telephone orders. 


tela baring quite 
a Roriccine women. wil ti Nike 
these new frocke with smart 
pleated panels, Be for warm 
weather wear, 45.00. 


PETTICOATS 


Tub gitk pettteraty, striped or 
plain as one prefers, ace panelled 
back and front and priced, 2.95, 
Sateen, slurte, double co hty— 
are in demand for Summer spore 
oreor, 1.95. 
Silk Petsicose woh hipdeep 
are being chosen In cape 
x, 


Jivedeop usa postcard desenbing your 
ednts, and your order will receive our 
Prompt anention. Our oun morors 
make daily delivery to nearly all the 
Summer colonies orcund New York, 


Separate trousers—in khokt to 
wear wih aport eharts, in white 
duck to wear wuh spore jacket 
sites 719 14,2.95. Tan or gray 


hei 
crph, 3 25. Ree SEE Toe Cocca ie ine, satin o¢ tadiuin sfx, 
Sailor, quits ace a Summer CHILDR ASHI prs See eee, 7 
enifora with wellidtes pt boys 
and our Royal Athletic combinations — cool, | Most women want inexpensive SPORTS APPARBL 


hea taiyito daundee— eal for Sunt ineceie™ dor eeneratl Sutin 
10 8 years, 6.75,)mee wear. In cotton crepe, slaes} wear, and we have lors of icin 
eat, O71 12 co 18 yeare, 1,50, dainty white neinsook o: novelty 
CHILDREN'S FASHIONS |Summeq gowns in white or fQtlons. | Stepdn, drawers ahd 
FE |setbred Loon crepe srecaiteno a tt sed Dee 
ag pore fenclicts, no more| ironing. Sizes 6 to | iat vu ts ee used on aay- 
ks? exceptthé ontsonewana| <-> “Thing! but claboeate and costly 
é gtaldren 8 ronan sued CU Ttingerie=we ere particularly for 
Ren eect have too rant aff tunate therefore in having these] A 
them In Summer—6 to 16 years, fhiand-made Belgian etepin 
as) atcording 0p size, 89¢ and] drawers and chemises, with this 
$5c trimming, at 195. 


copy of the E a 
fs a favcrite A guic without aceves b quite 
eas = the smartest coscume for sport 
weir,—such suits may be chosen 

in fine French flannel poche LP 
bright g-csgain rio or ft 
combinarion of plain and plaid 
homespun, 45.00. 


A basket wovea felt hat in 
white and all the sport colons, is 
a soft crushable shape becoming 
to nearly all women, 5.00. - 


Puro cilk emsoe 
ers at 16.50 ara 
unususl enough 

re men 
tion —we have 


them tn novelty 


Shop st Best & Co, will suggest 
Summer reading forgcurchildren 
write or Lee reading list, 
—fourth & 


Junior misses’ tub silk dreases— 
Maebale. wearable, altogerher 

destkable—jn several smart 

models and Celers at 19.50. 


: Pastel voil hire with 
‘astel vorles, or® wl wit 
“CAPES & COATS [GS Shore pipings, are cool 


Paresn Canetiane = aie and ipa eal for Summer under- 
Ne ae iar aa Teese Ue Stepp cramer 205: 
Lirtle mo band ecebiong Sie scl iktends skeen 
are, webelieve, exclusive with us. nate swiche ail 1 block and ori 
We hove thers in Urania ew the nen wad SenEEECE Goidh ean ae MneSe BSE TOU] vet-hustdaen slip oner ery 
broider.d styles, and in fine ba| lings black, white and colors,| would be cool, stim and com-| OE 

sees «holo ed stitching, 5.95} — Paths and 39 30. fortable in Summer. Elastic and] 5.00 sweaters that look Sar 
tof pal wine ds DETTE PEI RE Te More expensive ore here in round 
Siceveless ts the sport jacket thet) == | or V neck slip-on ieee Ail che 
Solid colored socks area Sum-|the wise women wears In Sam: SUMMER DRESSES wented colors end »! 

met vogue for children. We have| mer. Cooler, of course, and : 
them In fresh, bright colors thac| smater, many think Flannel, 
ecoix made- short) 9.75. Jeray, 1095, 


——$——_—_—_———|fian made di diraicy veways 
Hand drawn work is the simple] smare (or Summer Gels ot 
but effective trlmming used on al trim litle dumity one with“yand 


—_ Ocean golag| re litte (cock of crepe Roma.| embroidery, inexpensively pnced 

& A ronkgul of oats are soluan| a Frock thet is anv achievement ai} ac 395. ay 

m MameySerencl tine inously fashion-]29-50. White @annel okicts— erimly 

Pia Pihg tgonk pS fed UOUS| Thon crepe de ching deese| nod in 9 wanaty of g30 

an adokeble! luetle ay plaid here side that every woman finds uscful}looking models are specially 

sleeveless cre plain on che|foc tra cling, for wear in town,| POSSE 20 

) tlona thet » litle other, 09 of ds Rarer: travel Jand (in hh er colors) for resort] Pleated sklrty ate in vogue az2in 

“t girth will love prc Englsh reeds, 3809 to] occasions are hte wy vacecy~ Lend ray be had ie iene de 
285 9 1950, 109.504 2750 and 35.00, chine, 12.7) Jersey, $0.50. 


LAY-OUT—Retail ad uses classified style 

Wuen “Crassiriep” Became “DIspuay.” Garment 
News, 4 July 1922, p. 21 (75 words, advertisement repro- 
duced above, I p.) 

Best & Co. registered a novelty in the layout 
shown, wherein all items were listed in precise col- 
umns and boxes, identical with the handling of 
classified ads. Each item was made an individual 
“classified box,” with group headings. Heading the 
entire page a summer shopping guide was novel, 
and was typographically planned to lend an alto- 
gether spontaneous look to the feature. 


A report from the John B. Stetson Company ss 
impressive. It says of its foreign business thus 
far thts year: “Australia, very much better; Mexi- 
co, considerably larger; Holland, very good; Eng- 
land, very good; New Zealand, where there was a 
deep impression last year, orders now splendid. 
The most noticeable feature of our foreign trade 
is the demand for high quality goods.” 


‘July 26, 1922] 


LETTERHEAD COPYRIGH T-=Patent office 
ruling on 
Patent Orrice Rutinc on LerrerHeAp CopyrIGHT. 
Printers Ink, 6 July 1922, p. 28. (300 words, 1 p.) 
It has long been the custom to register in the 
Patent Office claims to copyright in labels and ad- 
vertisements possessing literary on artistic merit, 


although claims to copyright in “works connected - 


with the fine arts” not ‘designed to be used for any 
other articles of manufacture” are registered with 
the Registrar of Copyrights in the Library of Con- 
gress. 

In order to justify registration in the Patent 
Office, it has been held that the copy must show on 
its face that it has to do with an article of manu- 
facture so that, for instance, a label for candy which 
did not contain wording or pictorial features clearly 
indicating its application to that commodity would 
be denied registration in the Patent Office although 
it might possibly be accepted by the Registrar of 
Copyrights. 

Likewise, a poster advertising the services that 
are or may be rendered by an advertising agency 
might have no end of artistic and literary merit, 
yet it would not be registrable in the Patent Office 
because it has nothing to do with an “article of 
manufacture.” 

Recently, Wallace W. Tompkins, a dealer in ma- 
chinery, applied at the Patent Office for registration 
of a claim to copyright in a letterhead that was not 
denied to possess artistic merit and which embodied 
the name of the machine dealt in. The Commis- 
sioner denied registration on the ground that letter- 
heads are copyrightable in the Library of Congress 
and must, therefore, be denied registration in the 
Patent Office. Reconsideration of this decision was 
petitioned, and the Commissioner reversed the deci- 
sion, holding that such a letterhead is a “print” 
within the meaning of the 1874 copyright law and 
is, therefore, registrable in the Patent Office. 

Possessors of a letterhead having either artistic or 
literary merit or both, therefore, provided such let- 
terhead bears the statutory copyright notice and 
refers to an article or articles of manufacture, may 
now file claims for registration in the Patent Office. 


LETTERS—Keep salesmen from slipping 


More LETTERS FROM THE SALES (MANAGER TO HIS SALES- 
MEN. By a New York Sales Manager. Printers’ Ink, 
13. July 1922, p. 97. (2400 words, letters, one reproduced 
herewith, 5 pp.) 


Every sales manager comes to know that many a 
letter to his salesmen must be written on the most 
gossamer of evidence. Long before there is proof 
positive that Mortimer Lewis, the promising 
(Nebraska salesman, has lost the knack of “getting 
the spread,” there comes the absence of certain 
specialties from his orders. This in itself means 
nothing—or everything. For Mortimer Lewis may 
sell different specialties in the same town to different 
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dealers. This would seemingly indicate that he sold 
where he could make the opportunity. But long 
before the weekly or monthly analysis proves that 
Mr. Lewis is slipping, the good sales manager has a 
letter in the mails. Here is such a letter: 


Dear Mr, Lewis: 

Back in the old days one reason why Harvard 
football teams failed to win over Yale was due to 
what an expert coach, Walter Camp, attributed 
to a lack of team play. In turn, this lack of team 
play was possibly traceable to the then prevalent 
belief at Harvard that each man should, first of 
all, play his own position, After that if he had 
anything left he was to contribute it to the team as 
a whole. 

This idea of forced team play to depend upon 
the total of “overplus of individual ability” cer- 
tainly tends to make star performers rather than 
an organization. Let’s apply it to our own lines. 
The two big achievements) which we must accom- 
plish in 1922 are: a greater mass movement of stock 
in other. than the usual “peak months,” and a 
greater spread of items from January I to Decem- 
ber 31. 

One of the greatest assets that you brought to 
us was your ability to get the spread. It is an 
asset that many salesmen acquire most slowly. It 
is one that you should cultivate so that each week, 
month and year you will make the most of this 
ability. 

It is part of our team play for the men 
who have strong points to make the most of those 
strong points so as to ‘bolster up the whole line. 
It is the duty of every man who is holding back 
the top-notchers to. make the most of his good 
points, but at the same time to build up his weak 
points. 

Your contribution to team play for the moment 
is to bolster up some of the newer men who have 
yet to acquire the knack of getting the spread. 
Won’t you please help out the team in two ways? 
‘First of all, by setting an example, dealer by 
dealer, town by town. Then, secondly, by drop- 
ping me a line now and then showing me how 
you overcame either your own, perhaps, natural 
tendencies to relax in getting the spread or the 
methods you use when things are going finely, 

You may ibe sure that I shall watch your orders 
with double interest, and look for a note from 
you now and then. 


MAILING LIST—Purchased, insure accuracy of 


How to Do Mat-Orper ADVERTISING. By Verheur 
Edmund Pratt. VI. The Mailbag, June 1922, p. 78 (3600 
words, 8 pp.) 


To ascertain the accuracy of a newly purchased 
mailing list from the delivery standpoint only, it 
is a good plan to make the first mailing piece a first 
class mail letter. The post office authorities will 
return those that are not deliverable and these names 
or stencils can be removed from the list. This 
plan does not eliminate deadwood from the list. It 
only insures the delivery of other pieces in the cam- 
paign which may go third class. Most addressing 
companies or mailing list people will guarantee 
ninety-eight per cent “delivery on their lists, but it 
is always well to check up and make certain that 
each piece to each name will be delivered. Any large 
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percentage of “non - deliveries” naturally increases 
selling costs and brings down the percentage of re- 
turns. 

Other important points in the building and buy- 
ing of a mailing list are brought out by Mr. Pratt. 


SALES STRATEGY—Sound, adopting of 

A Losing Bustness Quickty Revivep. Merchandising 
Advertising. (Published by the Merchandising and Sales 
pret of Successful Farming), July 1922, p. 4 (500 words, 
I p. 

Not long ago the general manager of a kitchen 
utility house called a sales conference. Business 
had fallen off considerably. He decided on taking 
drastic action to restore sales to a normat* volume. 
During the hurried conference, facts were unfolded 
by every salesman. While the strength of the in- 
dividual dealers was being checked up, it developed 
that the big drop in sales was neither uniform nor 
universal among dealers. Salesmen’s orders, in gen- 
eral, were not getting smaller. Orders were fairly 
large but they were few and far between. The prob- 
lem that had to be solved, naturally, was, “How can 
we produce more business?” ‘There was a solution. 
The high pressure method could have been used and 
dealers’ shelves could have been overloaded. But it 
was decided not to do this. Why? Because it would 
have meant only a temporary spurt in business. 
There was no assurance of getting back to a normal 
consumer demand in this way. What was decided? 
That high pressure selling was entirely out of the 
question. That the dealers’ interests would be pro- 
tected.. The territory be immediately reorganized. 
That every salesman concentrate on his best dealers 
—dealers who have proved they were capable of 
disposing of their stock quickly. 

The good will of “weak” dealers in “dead” terri- 
tory was held by the salesmen’s conservative advice 
on buying. None of them were overloaded. But 
did this not ruin the sales total? No. ‘The sales- 
man camped tight in the front yard of the dealers 
who had established a reputation for. successfully 
surmounting business difficulties. By conscientiously 
co-operating with their strongest dealer supports, 
the volume of business, per dealer, was enhanced 
over 50 per cent. The salesmen got right down to 
“brass tacks.” They worked on window displays, 
counter displays and local advertising. Through 
special effort they developed more honest. selling 
sense in the clerks, educated them on the goods and 
got them to nearly double the business across the 
counter. The manager of this house knew how to 
cope with conditions.. By adopting sound sales 
strategy and using it where he knew’ it would work, 
the sales of the business were restored to the nor- 
mal yolume, ; 


SALES TALK—Standardized, and memorizing 


UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES oF SprEcIALTy SELLING. By 
W. L. Barnhardt. How to Sell—and What. July 1922, 
p. 26. (1200 words, portrait, cartoon, 1 p.) 
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The standardized sales talk does not and should 
not attempt to make parrots of salesmen ; it does not 
attempt to make them use a vocabulary which is ob- 
viously not their own; it does not propose that sales- 
manship shall become merely a painful feat of 
memorizing ; it does not intend that a man shall over- 
look any opportunities that may arise in the course 
of the conversation and take advantage of them. In 
every sale that is made the salesman must carry his 
prospect through certain definite stages, such as 
arousing interest, creating confidence, explaining or 
demonstrating his product, building up a desire in 
the mind of the prospect to own the product, selling 
the prospect on the price, meeting and overcoming 
objection and excuses, and finally closing the deal. 
These steps must be taken in a certain order, and 
each step must be taken before the next is in order, 
The standardized sales talk merely points out the 
Best Way to take each step in the proper order and 
at the proper time. The standardized sales talk is 
the enemy of “just talking.” It is the advocate of 
carefully weighed speech, with each word placed 
exactly where it is for a purpose. The standard- 
ized sales talk means that the salesman should 
dominate the interview and bring up each step in 
its proper order and when and where he wants it. 

Now as to memorizing: The multiplication table 
was memorized so that when long division came 
along the product of any two numbers could be told 
instinctively, without painfully figuring it out. Just 
in the same way, the salesman, who has memorized 
the typical steps in his sales talks, so that they come 
to him distinctively and he doesn’t have to think of 
each word—just so the salesman is better equipped 
for the “long division” of the prospect from his coin, 
than the man who must laboriously think of every 
word as he goes along. As the salesman becomes 
proficient along the standardized lines, he becomes 
able to outline the points of his product with greater 
force and with every word carefully chosen. And 
because he does this with less effort, he has a greater 
freedom to note and take advantage of every change 
in the prospect’s attitude which might bring him 
closer to the sale. 


SALESMAN—And the advertising manager 

Don’t Be SerrisH. Merchandising Advertising (Pub- 
lished by the Merchandising and Sales Bureau of Success- 
ful Farming), July 1922, p. 1 (600 words, 1 p.) 


To be most effective, the co-operation between 
the salesman and the advertising manager must be 
on a fifty-fifty basis. It is a:case where neither can 
very well help the other without helping himself ‘at 
the same time. The men who-are given credit for 
the greatest number of original ideas or inventions 
started with established facts that were the result of 
the experience and opinions of many men who had 
labored before them over a long period of years. 
The advertising manager is no exception. He wasn’t 
born with a mind full grown or with a complete 
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grasp of all the problems that confront him in his 
present position. His work is effective in proportion 
as his individual personal experiences and opinions 
are reinforced by the experiences and opinions of 
men who died before he was born and men with 
whom he is working today. You properly expect 
the largest measure of co-operation from the adver- 
tising department of your house. You are under 
obligations’ to contribute your share toward the 
formation of those opinions as well as to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of constructive policies by 
your advertising department. ‘That doesn’t mean at 
all that you should undertake to tell the advertising 
manager how to run his business. He probably has 
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STORE—Plan for arrangement of stock and fix- 
tures of 


Firry Per Cent oF a Stores Success 1s Due to Its 
APPEARANCE. By (George J. Cowan. Atlantic Coast Mer- 
chant, 10 June 1922, p. 53 (700 words, portrait, lay-out 
reproduced below, ‘1 p. 


The merchant who has a 5ox115 foot storeroom 


_and who is looking for ideas that might enable him 


to improve his location of stocks and arrangement 
of fixtures will be interested in the plan shown in 
this article. This plan shows also how an annex 
can be reached by arches. Where there are two 
25-foot storerooms with wall between, the appear~ 
ance will be enhanced greatly by tearing out the 
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SEE STORE—PLAN FOR ARRANGEMENT OF STOCK AND FIXTURES OF 


the benefit of experiences and opinions of more 
people on that subject than you have. But you can 
tell him how his copy affects your customers and 
how it affects the people who buy from your cus- 
tomers. You can give him the benefit of the opin- 
ions and experiences of still moré people. You can 
enable him to broaden his own knowledge of the 
conditions with which he is dealing by giving him 
the viewpoint of the other fellow. Even though the 
other fellow may be wrong, that information will 
help the advertising manager in forming his opinion 
concerning the next advertising campaign. Of 
course, your viewpoint of the thing may be wrong. 
But it is a mighty helpful thing to the advertising 
manager to find out just how many people have 
wrong viewpoints. 


It ts interesting to note that four tire companies 
are now operating im Australia, three of them in a 
large way.’ It 1s claimed that thew output at pres- 
ent 1s 60% of the present Australian consumption. 
They are under heavy tariff protection and the 
lugh rates have to some extent curtailed importation 
of foreign tires. beard 


wall and in its place the installing of posts. This 
throws all the floor space into one large room. The 
fixtures can be arranged about these posts so that 
the latter are not in the aisles, thus not interfering 
in any way. 

According to the plan there are two main aisles, 
extending the full length of the store, with sets of 
centre shelving down the middle. Along one wall 
are placed notions, silks, dress goods, wash goods, 
domestics; linens. This takes care of all the yard- 
goods stock. Following the linen department, come 
the muslin underwear, corsets and waists. This 
brings the plan down to the back corner, which 
will be tsed for a ready-to-wear department, the 
extreme corner being used as a fitting room. The 
back wall on this side of the recom is to be used 
for suit cabinets or wardrobes for the carrying of 
ladies’ suits, skirts, etc. © 

In the centre and front of the store are arranged 
shelving and horseshoe showcases and counters de- 
signed to handle the novelties’and notions, ribbons, 
embroideries and laces. On the side facing the 
dry goods section in the other half of this centre 
shelving will be placed men’s furnishings. This 
faces the other wall containing men’s ‘clothing. The 
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corner just back of the show window will be de- 
voted to men’s hats, collars, cuffs and neckties. 
The general office is located in the very centre of 
the room. Back of the office is another centre 
shelving for underwear and hosiery, the women’s 
wear being on the side facing the dry goods de- 
partment and the men’s on the other side. In the 
remaining corner of the store is the shoe depart- 
ment. The back wall is used for women’s shoes, 
bringing this department in a line with the women’s 
ready-to-wear department. The other wall space 
is used for men’s and children’s shoes, bringing 
them beside the men’s underwear and back of the 
clothing department. 


TRIALS—Demonstrate salability of goods 


“TRIAL ASSORTMENTS” 
Goons. By S. C. Lambert. 
p. 25 (900 words, 2 pp.) 


DEMONSTRATE SALABILITY OF 
Printers’ Ink, 13 July 1922, 


The experiment of giving the dealer a “trial 
stock” in order that he may judge for hmself as 
to the salability of the goods is not so often at- 
tempted. The Bias Narrow Fabric Company, New 
York, maker of binding tapes, has had very sub- 
stantial success with this method in securing dis- 
tribution for a specialty recently added to its line. 
Out of 1,151 display cabinets which were sent out 
April 12 on forty days’ memorandum, 801 were re- 
tained within thirty days and additional stocks were 
ordered. The cabinets contained a_ three-dozen 
assortment, and were sent purely as a “trial” where- 
by the retailer could convince himself that the goods 
were salable, and that the advertising would move 
them quickly. 

This method was adopted as a means of over- 
coming the peculiar difficulties in getting notion- 
counter distribution. The job of getting another 
product into a notion department is no tea-party, 
for the stock is a nightmare of small items already, 
and the notions buyer is usually about as hard-boiled 
as they come. Bias-binding tape is sold in every 
notions department anyway, and the company al- 
ready had an extensive distribution for the staple 
commodity, which is commonly unrolled from a 
spool and sold by the yard. Thus, when the com- 
pany made the innovation of putting up binding tape 
in individual paper envelopes containing three-yard 
lengths, the problem of distribution was a major 
item. True, it was more convenient for the store, 
as it saved handling and cutting; furthermore, the 
package could be sold at a standard price, giving 
better profits. But unless the notions buyer could 
be convinced that it would sell, and sell rapidly, the 
company anticipated some difficulty in getting it into 
the stores at all. 

The trial-order proposition outlined above was 
devised to meet the situation in the larger and more 
desirable stores, and its success is evident from the 
figures already given. The smaller stores, to the 
number of 60,000, received a colored broadside, de- 
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scribing the advertising campaign and offering 
window-display material together with a display 
cabinet at the price of $3.45. The fact that 
8o1 dealers out of 1,151 kept and paid for a trial 
assortment sent them purely “on spec,” is proving 
a good inducement to the smaller dealers to get in 
line. The willingness of the company to submit its 
goods to such a test indicates also a pretty high de- 
gree of confidence in their salability. 


WINDOW-—Sells during alterations 

Buitps SpeciAL WinbDows ALTERATIONS, Women’s Wear, 
10 July 1922, p. 3 (175 words, 1 p.) 

Realizing the value of the display window as a 
selling medium and not wishing to lose any of that 
valuable space while making alterations on his 
building front, Franklin Simon, president of Frank- 
lin Simon & Co., has had temporary display win- 
dows installed under the bridgework, built to cover 
up the construction under way. The windows, while 
shallow, are duplicates of the store’s regular ones 
torn down. The backgrounds are of gray with gray 
carpet on the floors. Each window is equipped with 
overhead lights and has the brass name plate of the 
company on the sill outside. There are two small 
windows and one large one. The bridgework has 
also been made very attractive in appearance. It 
has been painted a buff shade and trimmed with 
dark brown. The lettering reads: “Continually 
showing new fashions while rebuilding the individ- 
ual shops and the service of the individual shops 
will continue during rebuilding.’ Electric lights 
brighten the arcade underneath. 


Full of good, wholesome meat is “Constructive 
Catalog Analysis,’ a booklet prepared by the Cata- 
log Department of the Livermore & Knight Com- 
pany, advertising printers, Providence, R. I. 


WINDOW DISPLAY—Simplicity in 

A Quatity Dispray. The Novelty News, July 1922, 
p. 40 (150 words, 1 p.) 

Sometimes the display of a single article will do 
more than a window full of the same articles. This 
was recently demonstrated by a dealer who displayed 
a single handbag in his window with excellent re- 
sults. He covered the floor of his window with royal 
blue plush. In one side of the window and at an 
angle to the back of the window he placed a gilt 
chair. Over this chair he carelessly draped a piece 
of bright red plush and let the end carelessly drape 
itself over the floor of the window. The only mer- 
chandise displayed in the window was a beautiful 
black leather hand bag which was placed on the 
chair. At night, a soft, mellow light was used in 
the window. From the ceiling concealed from view 
was a small spotlight that threw its light directly 
on the bag. This bit of white light contrast gave 
the display a quality atmosphere that would be hard 
to beat. 


, Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent on 10 days approval | 
and. sold at 10% discount. 
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Saturday Selling from Demonstrations 


bugaboo gives many a sales manager the wrin- 

kled brow and the whitening hair. What 
man, who has to work for his living, can afford 
tor have a working year of only 261 days? What 
house can afford to indefinitely sustain, a selling 
expense based on sales production of only five 
days a week instead of the usual six? Some store- 
keepers still adhere to the old tradition that they 
cannot see a salesman on Saturday. But, after 
all, most traditions break down in the course of 
time, especially when they are seen to interfere 
with self-interest. 


|’ is a notorious sales fact that the Saturday 


The Lee Company had the same trouble as other 
concerns in trying to keep the men on the job on 
Saturday. By inaugurating a Saturday demon- 
stration, called the Buddy Lee Saturday demon- 
stration, three outstanding benefits have been 
derived: (1) Some real publicity has been put on 
for the merchant through the medium of the 
Buddy Lee window display and live demonstra- 
tion by the salesman. In addition, souvenirs of 
miniature overalls are provided for customers who 
come in. In this way is overcome the prejudice 
of dealers who don’t like salesmen calling on 
them on Saturdays. And a good fill-in order 
usually results from the Saturday demonstration. 
(2) Business is increased by getting a sales-pro- 
duction day on Saturday and additional good- 
will is gained from the trade by the stimulation of ' 
business in all departments of the store. The 
dealer gets a good crowd and crowds spend 
money. (3) The morale of the sales force is not 
only increased through increased business for its 
members but their sales wit is increased by put- 
ting them in constant contact with the objections 
and arguments of consumers who have been wear- 
ing competitive garments.—‘“Sales Management,” 
July, 1922. 
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COMPETITION—As element in retail sales 
increase 

INJECTING THE ELEMENT oF COMPETITION INTO SELLING 
INCREASED THE Saves oF Every CierK 1n Tuis Store 
FROM I5 TO 25 Per Cent. Retail Ledger, 5 July 1922, 
p. 10 (1600 words, charts, 1 p.) & 

The effectiveness and efficiency of clerks in the 
Dibble Grocery Company store in Topeka, Kansas, 
have been increased from 15 to 25 per cent since 
they have been running a daily race. The race is 
figurative, yet very real to those running in it. It 
means a lot to them in more ways than one. It is 
run on a regulation race track drawn in miniature on 
a large cardboard “track,” posted in the store where 
all clerks can see it and watch their progress as 
indicated by their daily sales. 

Starting at the top of the circle and following 
around counter clockwise, as on all official race 
tracks, Mr. Ritter, the manager of the store, labeled 
the radius lines, the first one representing sales 
amounting to $4, the next $8, the third $12, each 
step from one radius line to another representing 
an increase of $4 in sales. The first quarter trav- 
ersed includes sales of from $4 to $152, and this is 
termed fourth class. The second quarter includes 
sales of from $156 to $304, and is called third class. 
The third quarter represents sales of $308 to $452, 
and is considered second class. The fourth quarter, 
including sales of from $456 to $596, is first class, 
the highest class in which a clerk can be ‘placed. 

On the race track are recorded daily sales of 
clerks for one week. Each clerk has a letter, and 
this letter is put on a good-sized thumb tack which 
when stuck on one of the radius lines on the race 
track shows the clerk’s position in’ the race of sales. 
The first day a clerk may sell $100 worth of goods. 
In that event his tack is put on the track on the 
radius line leading out to the figure 100. The sec- 
ond day’s sales added to those of the first day may 
bring the clerk’s total sales up to $180. His tack 
then is placed opposite the $180 line on the track. 
Incidentally the increase in sales takes the clerk out 
of fourth ¢lass into third class. Every day the new 
sales are added to the previous total and each clerk’s 
tack is moved to the proper amount. 
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It isn’t necessary to have the radius lines repre- 
sent a $4 increase in sales, but it suited Ritter’s 
purpose best to make the $4 jump. In case, the 
sales. total an amount ending in $2 instead of $4 the 
tack is placed half way between the.two radius 
lines. Sales of every clerk are recorded on this 
race track for a week, each clerk moving from fourth 
on around toward first class as his sales increase. 

On the inside of the race track are drawn two 
charts. One is-for 1922 and the other for 1923. 
These charts are divided into columns and the let- 
ters representing the clerks’ names are placed at the 
top of the columns. Each clerk’s column is divided 
into fifty-two spaces, one space for every week of 
the year. Since January 1, 1922, Ritter has been 
using this race track chart, and at the end of every 
week the amount of each clerk’s sales.is taken from 
the race track and put in the proper place in the 
weekly sales chart. Then the daily race starts over 
again. 


The July ist issue of “Marketing” has the first of 
a series of six feature numbers devoted to Canada’s 
major markets. This contribution, which ts pub- 
lished in a section separate from the regular bound 
pages, describes New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
P. E. Island. 


COUPONLESS ADVERTISEMENT—Pulled 
many replies ; 

Couprontess ADVERTISEMENT THAT BroucHt 1N_ 18,000 
Dimes. By George H. Wicker. Printers’ Ink, 6 July 1922 
Pp. 17 (2400 words, 4’ pp.) 

The Lowe Brothers Company, paint maker of 
Dayton, Ohio, found an unusual way to tell the 
long story about paint which will perhaps suggest 
to those in other lines how they may tell the long 
story about their products so well that prospects 
will be willing to pay for a chance to read it. 

The effectiveness of the idea can be appreciated 
better if it is approached in the same manner that 
the average prospect might. For example, the fol- 
lowing advertisement appeared in two well-known 
publications going to women.. The copy showed at 
the top a picture of an old-fashioned cottage with 
broad gable and long sloping roof, and beneath it 
in the right margin a sketch of a woman “going 
over” some quaint furniture with a paint brush. The 
caption of the advertisement read: “Two Women 
Tell About Some Home-Making Things.” 

If the reader can imagine himself to be a house- 
keeper. he will have no trouble in imagining that 
this advertisement might possibly attract his atten- 
tion. The opening paragraphs read: 

To be frank: with you right at the start, their 
names are Eleanor Bloomfield and Ivy Ivans. In 
the winter, they have a cozy little apartment in 
New York. In the summer they live in their own 


homey home at Provincetown, on the tip of Cape 
Cod. a ; 
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Their house is over 100 years old. They bought 
it, had-it moved across the street and then started 
fixing it up themselves. 

What they did and how they did it reads so like 
a delightful story that we finally persuaded them 
to tell it on paper and let us print it up in the 
charming way it merited so that you home-making 
friends could profit by their experiences, 


What woman would not be interested in: the 
doings of a couple of “bachelor maids” on such an 
adventure? The rest of the advertisement contains 
three paragraphs and a footnote. One of them is 
headed “The Furniture,” and tells how these two 
girls picked up a lot of old furniture and with the 
help of varnish and paint gave it a new sphere of 
usefulness and beauty. Another heading is “The 
Dining-Room,” which suggests how they got “sun- 
shine” on the walls, “happiness” in the curtains, and 
“invitingness” into the furniture. The third is 
“The Kitchen,” a place of “smiles and happiness, 
instead of one of drudges and drudgery.” 

Then comes the footnote, in italics, just above the 
signature ; 
The name of this book as told so interestingly 
by Eleanor Bloomfield and Ivy Ivans is “The 
House That Is.” Als a precaution against sending 
so expensive a book broadcast to those who are 
only curious, we ask you to slip Io cents in your 
letter, and we mill gladly send you a copy, bound 
in dainty willow green. 


Notice the advertisement bears no coupon. One 
has to read the text through to discover whether or 
not there is anything to send. for. More than 
18,000 women found it, wrote letters and enclosed 
ten cents for the book. Many of the letters received 
bear testimony to the effectiveness of the advertise- 
ment and its pulling power on the women who 
answered it. Numbers of these women wrote again 
after they received the book and expressed their 
opinion of the advertisement and commented on the 
book. Here are a few of the comments taken from 
some of the letters: 

“T have received your booklet telling of ‘The 
House That Is.’ ‘Makes me feel I must get to 
work,” 

“Kindly forward to me your very attractively 
advertised little book—‘The House That Is’—for 
which find enclosed the ten cents required. May I 
compliment you .on the write-up of your advertise- 
ment? No woman with any love of home could 
possibly. pass by such an advertisement without 
wanting to go right out for a can of paint and a 
brush,” | | 

“Received ‘The House That Is’ and am delighted 
and enthused. Would like the following booklets 
if it isn’t too greedy” (naming seven other pieces of 
literature). 


FILING SYSTEM—Of selling effort 


StmpLte Firinc System IN SeLLtinc Errorts. By Bern- 
ard G. Priestly. Administration, July 1922, p. 64 (2550 
words, illustrations, one reproduced on opposite page, 7 pp.) 
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Under a system that not only induces salesmen 
to give their best efforts and remain on the job 
constantly, but which also permits the sales execu- 
tives at the home office and the various branches to 
pave the way and boost them along, the Northway 
Motors Sales Company is bucking the buyers’ 
market situation with success. Although very com- 
plete in its workings, this system is an example of 
desirable simplicity. This system—a card index 
system—gives each sales branch manager up-to-the- 
minute data on just what his selling force is doing 
daily. Each branch office immediately forwards 
duplicates. of this data to the home sales office. 
Since each branch manager knows daily the ac- 
complishments of his selling force he is able to 
take instant action wherever it is needed. Likewise, 
because the data from the branches go to headquar- 
ters at once, the home sales department always has 
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last minute information on what is going on in each 
branch and can act without loss of time through 
investigation. Obviously, such rapid-fire collecting 
of data makes it impossible for a branch sales force 
to lag without both the branch manager ‘and general 
sales manager knowing of it at once. 

The foundation of the system is the Salesman’s 
Daily Report, reproduced here. From the report of 
each salesman the data is taken that goes to make 
up both the branch and home office records. This 
report must be made out in triplicate each day by 
the salesman. One copy goes to the general sales 
manager, a second to the department of sales: pro- 
motion and the third remains in the branch sales 
office. The printed report blanks bear spaces for 


NORTHWAY MOTORS SALES CO. 
General Offices: I Beacon Street, Boston, Mess, 


Salesmen’s Daily Report 
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listing separately the name, address; business, and 
telephone number of each prospect called on by the 
salesman. Included also in the space for reporting 
on each prospect are the numerals 1 to’ 11. The 
salesman is required to check such numbers as, 
using the key at the bottom ofeach report blank 
as a guide, apply in each case. The key can be 
seen at the bottom of’the form illustrated. Other 
forms used in the system are the prospect card, 
user’s card, and new prospect repott, which are 
described. 16 soa 


GOOD-WILL—Concessions not transferable 
Goop-WiLL Concessions CaNNot BE Entarcep. Sales 
Management, July 1922, p. 386. (200 words, 1 fp.) 
The question was put as follows: 
Passaic, N. J.—If a member, retiring from a 
firm sells his good-will interest and the right to 
use his own surname as a part of the corporate 
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title, is the successor corporation within its rights 
if it undertakes to carry the acquired house name 
into a new line of business which the retiring 
metber of the firm might himself desire to enter? 
—V. M. 


And the reply said: 

Without knowing all, the circumstances of the 
specific case an answer is hazardous, but on general 
principles we should say, “No.” As we understand 
the question the answer may be found in the de- 
cision rendered, as of comparatively. recent date, by 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts in the case of 
Page versus Page &. Shaw Chocolate Company. 
Page, upon dissolving partnership, with Shaw, re- 
leased to the latter his good-will and the right to 
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couple the name “Page” with “Shaw” in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and selling candy. But Page 
protested when, after several years, a move was 
made to capitalize the old name for the benefit ot 
the Page & Shaw Chocolate Company, carrying on 
the business of manufacturing and selling chocolate 
and cocoa ina variety of forms. The court upheld 
Page in his protest. The judges said that if it was 
doubtful whether the dissolution agreement author- 
ized the use of the name “Page & Shaw” by any 
other than the contemplated original corporation, it 
certainly did not authorize transfer of the original 
firm name to another company carrying on an en- 
tirely different line of business. ' 


ORDER BLANKS—Help along the sales 

(OrpER BLanxs THAT HELP THE SALES ALonc. By Ames 
O'Neill. Printers’ Ink Monthly, July 1922, p. 44. (1700 
words, order blank reproduced in opposite column, 2 pp.) 

Manufacturers, in the preparation of their order 
blanks, can profit by the experience of the mail- 
order houses. For instance, the order blank can 
remind the salesmen to suggest some article to the 
customer that might have been forgotten in the 
course of the interview. Several companies have 
printed at the beginning of the order blank two or 
three items which it is hoped the salesmen will sell 
to every buyer. One publisher lists two or three 
popular books on the order blank. This subtly says 
to the dealer: ““Whatever else you order, don’t for- 
get to include some of these.” 

Would you believe that the mere physical labor of 
making up the order keeps many persons from send- 
ing in mail orders? A person may be ready to buy, 
but postpones the task because of the trouble of 
finding pen and ink, an envelope and stamp, and of 
buying a money order or making out a check. Later 


the buying impulse dies and the order is never made 


out. Experienced mail-order sellers guard against 
this in every way possible, They supply prospects 
with self-addressed envelopes and blanks that are 
so explicit that they are almost automatic. The 
order blanks which the collar manufacturers stuff 
in each collar box for the convenience of the dealer 
are noted for their explicitness. They reduce the 
labor of writing an order to a minimum. The cloth- 
ing manufacturers also have fool-proof order blanks. 
Here is the one that the Joseph & Feiss Company 
used. A pad of blanks is tipped onto a cardboard 
sheet of instructions with this admonition to the 
retailer: “Be sure your serge sizes are complete now. 
Then once a week use the wider blanks below and 
order in the sizes that have been sold during that 
week. These turnovers are the real money makers— 
keep the stock turning.’ The cardboard holder, 
itself, is a sheet of postcards, on which the dealer 
can order brass window signs, counter cards, etc. 
Obviously, the beauty of an order blank of that kind 
is that it makes it so delightfully easy for the retailer 
to do what Joseph & Feiss Co. wants him to do. 

Some other order blanks are described in the 
article, 
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OUTDOOR—Advertising, retail, new kind of 


WinpMitt Poster SHows Eicut Sicns at Once. Retail 
Ledger, 5 July 1922, p. 1 (75 words, illustration reproduced 
on Opposite page, I p.) 

A new idea in outdoor retail advertising is to be 
noted at Canton, Ohio, where the H. M. Horton 
Company is making use of ‘an adaptation of the 
windmill idea to bring its store to the attention of 
all who pass. The sign is mounted on a structural 
steel tripod and revolves with the wind, displaying 
each of the eight individual posters in succession. 
The individual signs are five by ten feet, and give 
the Horton store approximately 400 square feet of 
advertising space. 


PRIZES—To jobbers’ salesmen, offering 


OFFERING PRIZES TO JOBBERS’ SALESMEN. Printers’ Ink, 
6 July 1922, p. 12 (500 words, list of articles, I p.) 
Here is the inquiry that was received in the edi- 


torial offices of Printers’ Ink: 


HorrMANN Printinc CompANY 
St. Louis 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A client would like to offer prizes (cash or 
merchandise) or a bonus of some sort in connec- 
tion with a weekly bulletin to the salesmen of 
jobbers and distributors of their products, 

I dimly recall (was it an article in your paper?) 
that it is illegal to offer cash prizes to jobbers’ 
salesmen, but do not know whether this applies to 
merchandise prizes, or if it is a State or national 
ruling. 

If you have information on this subject, will 
you please enlighten me? 

Joun D, Pursext. 
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And here is a portion of the reply: 

A number of concerns appear to be considering 
the advisability of subsidizing jobbers’ salesmen in 
this way, due doubtless to unfavorable business con- 
ditions, and the attached list may possibly be sugges- 
tive of other, and better, methods. 

It seems to be fairly well established, by the de- 
cision in the Kinney-Rome Manufacturing Company 
case, that the giving of prizes or bonuses to jobbers’ 
salesmen or dealers’ clerks is not illegal, when it is 
-done with the knowledge and consent of the jobber 
or dealer. But the legality of the practice has noth- 
ing to do with its wisdom. As a merchandising 
policy it has extraordinarily little to recommend it, 
and a practice so doubtful that it requires a decision 
of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals to 
determine its legality is a good thing to steer clear 
of on general principles —[Ed. Printers’ Ink. ] 

There follows a list of articles appearing in 
Printers’ Ink giving constructive methods of getting 
jobber co-operation. 


PROSPECTS—Closing, after warming up 

He Hap tHe Cart Berore tHE Horse. Merchandising 
Advertising. (Published by the Merchandising and Sales 
Pureau of Successful Farming), July 1922, p. 6 (500 
words, I p.) 


“Have a chair, Frank.” The sales manager smil- 
ingly motioned to the salesman whom he had called 
in for a talk. “Frank,” began the boss of the trav- 
elers, “I had Blythe, our sales supervisor, take a 
flyer into your territory for a week unbeknown tu 
you.” 

“Yes, sir, 
ant. 

“T am convinced, Frank, that you are a cracker- 
jack salesman. Blythe’s reports satisfy me on that. 
But you haven’t been producing.” 

“T’ve been working like a beaver,” 
“but it’s mighty hard to close 

“Blythe closed eight of your accounts you re- 
ported ‘Interested but won't buy now.’ He said it 
was easy because of your work in one direction.” 

4 | don’t understand how " 

“That’s why I wired you to‘come in, Frank, you’ve 
got your selling team turned around. You've got 
your cart before your horse.” 

“What do you mean ?’ 

“Just this: Blythe said he found every dealer he 
had. seen thoroughly sold on your goods and our 
house. That is the ‘splendid work in one direction’ 
to which I referred.. But they weren’t convinced 
that they could sell our goods as easily as competi- 
tors’ goods. Frank, you spend most of your time in 
interviews proving: the quality of what we make, 
don’t you?” 

“Certainly, I do. That’s the——” 

“That’s the cart, Frank, .of our ‘ance oe The 
‘horse’ is the salability of our goods because of the 
advertising we do to tell the public about our quality. 


” commented Frank, nervously expect- 


said Frank, 
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The ‘horse’ helps to pull the ‘cart’ while the dealer 
pushes it. No dealer wants a cart, no matter how 
good it is, if he has to do all the pushing. You’ve 
treated the horse too lightly in your selling. That is 
why you have warmed up so many prospects with- 
out closing them. Blythe simply sold them the horse 
after you had sold them the cart. Go back and talk 
our whole team, stressing the horse first, selling it 
as a powerful puller, and ending up with the cart.” 


REALTY ADVERTISING—Of the unusual 
variety 
ADVERTISING AND SALESMANSHIP. National Real Estate 
Journal, 3 July 1922, p, 14 (2000 words, portrait, adver- 
tisements, two reproduced on two pages following, 4 pp.) 


SEE OUTDOOR—ADVERTISING, RETAIL, NEW KIND OF 


The secret of the success of the realty concern 
of Confer Bros., of Minneapolis, has been the at- 
tention given to the newspaper advertisements. The 
advertisements shown here will give an idea of the 
kind of appeal. 


REFUSE TO SELL—Right to 


Tue Ricut To “Reruse To Seti.” Printers’ Ink, 29 June 
1922, p. 12 (s§00 words, 1 p.) 


A subscriber of Printers’ Ink made the following 


request : 
U. S. Gurra Percua Patnt Co. 
Provipence, R. I., June 19, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Just at present we are much interested in sree 
regarding “The Right to Refuse to Sell,” a very 
good example of which appeared on page 81 of 
your January 26, 1922, issue. 

Articles that deal in any way with the legal 
right of the manufacturer to sell one dealer in a 
territory and to refuse to sell others, because of 

_ territorial agreement rather than because of price 
maintenance reasons, would be especially inter- 
esting. 

U. S. Gutta PercHa Parnt Co., 
(GARDNER TILLINGHAST. 


Printers’ Ink replied as follows: 
The right to refuse to sell, or to put it another 
way, the right to select one’s customers, is not 
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seriously in doubt when it is dissociated from price- 
maintenance schemes, agreements to refrain from 
handling the goods of competitors, or other methods 
which have been adjudged restraints of trade. The 
policy of appointing exclusive distributors on a terri- 
torial basis is a very common one, and when stand- 
ing by itself is hardly likely to be attacked. So well 
is this recognized that we have never seen it seriously 
disputed except in connection with other practices 
tending to restrain competition, or to create a 
monopoly. The Supreme Court of the United States 
declared in the Colgate case: “In the absence of any 
purpose to create or maintain a monopoly, the act 
does not restrict the long-recognized right of a 
trader or manufacturer engaged in an entirely pri- 
vate business, freely to exercise his independent dis- 
cretion, as to parties with whom he will deal. And, 
of course, he may announce in advance the circum- 
stances under which he will refuse to sell.” 

The most important feature of that pronounce- 
ment is the opening clause, which effectively quali- 
fies the whole paragraph, and which appears to have 
been overlooked by a great many business men and 
some lawyers as well. The Clayton Act specifically 
forbids certain kinds of business conduct, such as 
the sale of goods upon condition that the purchaser 
will not deal in the goods of competitors, and price 
discriminations which are not based upon differences 
in the quantity or the quality of the goods sold. 
Both prohibitions are qualified, however. The first 
is illegal only when “it substantially lessens competi- 
tion, or tends to create a monopoly,” ‘and price dis- 
criminations are lawful when they merely represent 
“the selection of customers in bona fide transactions 
not in restraint of trade.” There is plenty of lati- 
tude for exclusive dealer arrangements so long as 
they are kept free from entanglement with other 
acts intended to restrict competition—[Ed. Print- 
ers’ Ink.] 


REPLIES—Intensive analysis of 


GettInG ALL THE Business PossIBLE ouT or ApvERTIS- 
ING Repries. By Roy Dickinson.. Printers’ Ink, 6 July 
1922, p. I. (5000 words,.9 pp.) ‘ 

An analysis of the general inquiries that came. to 
the desk of an advertising manager of a)machinery 
‘concern was made by him to show the value of them 
to the board of directors. He couldn’t get' his story 
across by tables showing inquiries by months or by 
weeks, from particular mediums or by territories. 
So he made a chart showing total sales and total 
inquiries. On the basis that all sales were made by 
salesmen but that advertising helped, it was sug- 
gested that total sales and total inquiries should be 
charted, but without trying to show that particular 
inquiries helped make particular sales. Here are the 
results set down in ten conclusions: 

First. ‘The value of any inquiry does not depend 
so much upon its cost as might be supposed. 

Second. Quantity of inquiries is better than 
quality, viewed from the standpoint of aggregate 
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sales, total sales at the end of the year, provided in- 
quiries are used as a means of getting educational 
material into the hands of prospective customers. 
Third. Two hundred inquiries a year per thou- 
sand possible customers, simply asking for general 
educational material and not even turned over to 
salesmen at all, likely will affect gross sales more 
than the same: amount of investment in advertising 
to bring a class of inquiries which salesmen can sell. 
The reason is that more people can, at a low cost, be 
induced. to. send for “information’’ (educational in- 
quiries ) than can be made, even ata high cost, to ask 
to see a salesman. 
| Fourth. The value of the inquiry does not de- 
pend upon how near it brings the customer to tele- 


Menera) News and: City Section 


pals ¢ yN re i | » ou Ought fo Ovn 


you ‘must have a house'to live in,'and whether you rent or buy, you are paying for one. At the 

present rate of real estate in Minneapolis, it is food business judgment to own your own home, 
Get out of the crowded centers into the airy, attractive districts of owner-occupied houses, where 
health, happiness and pride in citizenship count, Let us help you. 


LOOK OVER THESE OFFERINGS: 
{ Folloyzhe arrow to the point you'd 
M 


()) #16080! {2) 821500 


enoose a3 your home spot 
‘ circle) and s¢e the it-/sep 


So 
HakMoS he 


Must You Sell? — 


av 


We have that home, and can 
help you to own it. ly 


on 
Are you a provpectivé buyer or seller? Have you prop. + 

11) lo rantor exchenge? “Are you fully insured? Do yout 

\ish to negotiaté a loan? 


U You Want Quick Action “Coofer With Confer” 


Lee Tee gecnuare 
ial HERS REALTORS 301-545 AN OTe 


39301 


SEE REALTY ADVERTISING—OF THE UNUSUAL VARIETY 


phoning for a salesman, or telegraphing his order 
for your goods. The real value of the inquiry in the 
aggregate is in the educational work it makes possi- 
ble, and inquiries properly followed up by the home 
office on this basis will have their average value 
regardless of the treatment they receive from sales- 
men. 

Fifth. A hundred thousand inquiries a year 
which “dynamite” away the wall of reserve and 
opposition between the customer and your goods, 
even though not a single:sale can be traced to the 
inquiries, will help sell more goods in the end than 
the relative number (the number which could be 
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del at the same cost) of ‘ ‘send “based salesmen to 
” kind of inquiries. 

“Sines It is not fair to advertising to judge its 
value by the inquiries turned into sales, even if in- 
quiries were all followed up by crack salesmen bent 
on proving the value of the inquiries—an ideal con- 
dition which usually is reversed. 

Seventh. Judge the value of the advertising by 


' the total sales made, not by the sales made to the 


people who send the inquiries. 

Eighth. If your sales. are made by salesmen, then 
use inquiries to educate prospective customers and 
not to sell goods, because the more “‘sales’”’ insistence 
that is put into inquiry-bringing advertising, the 
fewer inquiries it will bring and the less chance you 
will have of getting additional educational material 
to the men your salesmen are already calling on. 

By “sales insistence” is meant advertising which 
forces the goods, pushes constantly for the order, 
rather than features the uses of the goods. 

Ninth. Don’t give salesmen, or anybody else, a 
chance to judge advertising by any specific incident, 
good or bad. Teach them to look for the value in 
the annual sales sheet. 

Tenth. And last, but not least, don’t let anybody 
forget that advertising pressure and sales results 
must be measured by the same yardstick—don’t 
measure advertising in “Avoirdupois” and sales in 
“Troy’”—don’t compare $10,000 worth of advertis- 
ing in New York State with $10 in Arizona, or sales 
in the same way, without reducing each to a common 
denominator. And in order to get all the business 
possible (and that is a good yardstick) out of all 
kinds of advertising replies in addition to judging 
their relation to the business correctly, see to it that 
every incoming letter receives intelligent handling. 
The answer to more business from all inquiries will 
parallel closely that made by the famous painter 
when asked with what he mixed his colors. “Brains 
and imagination” was his reply. 

RETAIL CLERKS—Educating of 

Wuar's Instipe THE PacKaGE? By Lucien. Kellog. 
Business. (Published by the Burroughs Adding Miachine 
Company, Detroit, ,Mich.), July 1922, p. 22. (1900 words, 
illustration, 2 pp.) 

In order to make it possible for the clerks in Syra- 
cuse grocery stores to know the goods they sell, 
Syracuse Grocers, Inc., the trade organization of the 
retail grocers of Syracuse, N. Y., are condtcting 
what amounts to a night extension course in the 
analysis of groceries and foodstuffs. Twice a month 
the clerks—and many of the employing grocers— 
meet in the quarters of the associationeand hear the 
representatives of some food manufacturing company 
describe the products, tell how the raw materials are 
grown and gathered, describe the manufacturing 
processes and discuss such other features that may 
serve as selling points. Members of the association 
discuss various phases of personal salesmanship af- 
ter the visiting pps have talked about mer- 
chandise. 
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SALESMAN—Phantom objection builder type, 
handling 

WINDMILL SELLING AND THH Don Qurxote SALESMAN. 
By Roy Dickinson: Printers Ink Monthly, July 1922, 
p. 35. (2500 words, 2 pp.) 

What is to be done with the salesman who builds 
up objections for himself? Swapping territories has 
always been found a happy solution, because the Don 
Quixote salesman is at heart a good: fellow like his 
namesake, and he is usually extremely conscientious 
and a hard worker. He is so eager to cover every 
conceivable point that he often talks too much in the 
presence of his prospect’and tries to bring up every 
objection that he thinks might possibly be in his 
hearer’s mind. The salesman who finds he is not 
making sales had better look to his own methods to 


: “th - 4 Find Your 
cneaper rig now an you Wi ; 
ever be able to buy them again? Homesite Here 


Bargains At you aware that youcan buy lots 
in Homesites 
, Wabtern Pak 
For the last few years, on account of the high 
cost of construction, owners of building sites 
bave been compelled to pay carrying charges. 
Originally they were going to improve their 
lots but due to unforeseen circumstances, their 
plans have been cijanged. 
Now they are determined to sell 


relng the nee ge owners of scattered 
«it 


owners ‘who ine sidvtensdiinad to sell, 


Thia is your opportunity 


Our long experience and knowledge of 
Velues assures cach buytra profitable purctiase. 


Here are afew of the first and particularly 
attractive results of our efforts. 


Other unusual offers on file in our office— 
Call for this list, 


If you want « commercicl, home or investment sike: 
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find whether or not he is doing most of the pros- 
pect’s work in thinking up objections for him. 

The best cure for the salesman who. is suffering 
from a modern form of the 300-year-old disease of 
windmill fighting is more calls. As Edward S. Jor- 
dan, president of the Jordan Motor Car Co.,.says: 
“T will guarantee any young man that he can make 
$10,000 this year and next year and the year after 
that if he will promise me to call on eighteen pros- 
pects a day with the same enthusiasm with. which he 
calls on each one of eighteen holes of golf a day. It 
is only necessary for him to open the door of the 
prospect’s office and tell his story briefly.” 
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There is one concern that never lets a man go out 
to sell until he has learned all possible objections in 
the home office and the way to answer them. This 
method insutes him against getting flustered in the 
presence of his prospects when one of the objections 
comes up. He is also carefully coached in the home 
office never to bring up an objection himself, and 
always to find ott what is on the buyer’s mind first. 
He searches for a real objection instead of building 
a phantom. 


SCHOOL—Travelling, teaches methods 

Travelling School for Professionals, , Miarketing, Tor- 
onto, I July 1922, p. 21 (150 words, 1 py) r 

One of the most successful methods. of cementing 
relations with) customers and of increasing distribu- 
tion of their product has been found in the traveling 
school for professionals which a photographic manu- 
facturing firm has organized. This school travels 
the length and breadth of the land, setting up its 
blackboards for a three-day seminar wherever 
enough professional photographers exist to make 
giving the courses worth while. Its aim is to teach 
its customers to do better work and make more 
money, and it takes for granted that it will have its 
share of the resultant harvest. All who attend 
come as students, and an extensive program is fol- 
lowed. All the talks are illustrated and the teachers 
are professional photographers who have specialized 
in some particular phase of the art. The aim to 
make the schools so valuable that the students would 
be glad to close up their studios for three days in 
order to attend has been accomplished. 


TRADE-MARK—Combination, and hyphenated 
CoMBINATION TRADE-MarKs AND HypHENATED TRADE 
Names. Sales Management, July 1922, p. 386 (200 words, 
I p.) 
A subscriber asked: 


Los Angeles, Calif—A firm in a line that has 
the same retail outlets as has ours has issued a 
warning to its merchants and department stores 
not to incorporate its) trade-marked name in a 
hyphenated name or combination mark. Can you 
tell us just what is meant by the expressions used 
and what is feared, that formal warning should 
be thus given?—C, C. Corp. 


And was told: AVCKON 

A hyphenated trade name, as the term is used in 
the connection cited refers to a hybrid made by link- 
ing up the name of a distributor or retail merchant 
with the nationally-known name of a manufacturer. 
To the same.end a combination trade-mark results 
where the name or symbol of a jobber or store 
proprietor is grafted on a national trade-mark, the 
two being, perhaps, so consolidated or intertwined as 
to appear to the uninitiated a composite mark. .Man- 
ufacturers who are jealous of their vested good-will 
object to having it thus leaned upon, feeling, for one 
thing, that it weakens the effect of their national ad- 
vertising, and fearing, for another thing, that a re- 


When ordering books reviewed please mention that you 
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tailer might in time come to claim exercise of a 
certain amount of authority over the national brand 
because of the alliance with the distribution symbol, 
even though the latter have only a local or territorial 
circulation. The whole practice of hyphenating 
trade names makes complications for the sales man- 
ager inasmuch as the merger of names or marks 
imputes an exclusive agency or special representa- 
tion. 


“Personal Efficiency,” published by La Salle Ex- 
tension Umiversity, for July, has a first-ranking 
article on “Maps and Sales Visualization.” The 
maps are of unusual value. 


UNITED STATES RADIUM CORPORATION 
68 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


May 19, 1922 
Dear Sir. Attention of Sales Manager 


There is more profit for you in the sale of wiring supplies 
illuminated with UNDARK radium luminous material. 


Are your salesmen up-to-the-minute on information regarding 
this most recent development in the electrical field? 


Undoubtedly manufacturers from whom you are now buying 
are using UNDARK for the illumination of push button 
switches, pull-chain pendants, door bell pushes, etc. 

For your further information, we are enclosing a complete 
list of these manufacturers. 


The convenience of UNDARK is being advertised by us to 
well over 3,000,000 persons a month in many of the most 
important magazines. 


Your own salesmen will be asked by dealers, if in fact 

they have not already been asked, for information regarding 
UNDARK wiring supplies In order to furnish this informa- 
tion we have prepared the enclosed letter, which we shall 

be glad to supply for your salesmen. This letter as you 
will see, explains what, UNDARK radium luminous material is;- 
where the radium contained in the compound comes from;- 

how it is applied to wiring devices, etc. 


If you will note on the bottom of this letter the number of 
salesmen you have in your organization, and will return 

it to us in the enclosed stamped envelope, we shall send you 
the required number of letters for distribution as you seé 
fit - either separately or along with your own bulletins. 


Yours very truly, 
UNITED STATES RADIUM CORPORATION 


JAD-G JAS. A. DOWNS, 
Enc. Manager Publicity and Promotion. 


UNKNOWN —Product, selling of 


WHEN THE Propuct is UNKNowNn. By Philip S. Salis- 
bury. Sales Management, July 1922, p. 371 (2000 words, 
letters, one reproduced above, 3 pp.) 


The greatest problem facing the United States 
Radium Corporation was not the finding of a good 
salesman, but to convince the public that the man 
who said “There’s nothing new in the world’ was 
all wrong; to educate it to the fact that there were 
commercial uses for the material they thought of 
only as a possible cure for cancer, and to stimulate 
the public imagination until a demand was created 
for hundreds of present and potential radium-treated 
articles—which would finally work around to the 
manufacture of them. And letters, one of which 
follows, constituted one of the important factors 
in the selling of the product “Undark.” 


are a subscriber so that you will get the 10% discount. 
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ENVELOPE—Enclosure, new type of 

New Type or Envetore Enctosure. Advertising and 
Selling, July 1922, p. 37. (175 words, illustration repro- 
duced below, I p.) 

This is a new type of envelope enclosure de- 
veloped by the Dual-Use Company, in which the 


Co-operative Buying 


AST year 1600 buyers, representing every 
state west of Kansas and including Alaska 
and the Hawaiian Islands, gathered at Port- 


land, Oregon, for the annual Buyers’ Week. 
Direct sales during the week totaled more than 
$5,000,000; it is impossible to estimate the volume 
of sales which might be traceable directly to the 
event, but it is safe to say that this total was 


enclosure forms a part of the letterhead itself. 
As one opens the letter, it looks as if the folder 
had been pasted against the ‘letterhead, but 
examination reveals that it is a part of the same 
sheet and that the enclosure extends out from the 


swelled ten times over in subsequent orders. How letterhead in regular folder fashion. The device 


has such phenomenal sticcess been achieved? 

First, by offering material inducements; second, eer eee oe ee 
by offering that more intangible but probably = carrier: cue Conan | 
most important attraction—good fellowship and HE Eanes Gears “Saupe rena | 
hospitality. SNOAVIELE: TENN. eee Le 

The material inducements offered are in them- er ae 
selves considerable. In the first place, round-trip 
railroad fares are refunded to any buyer who 
makes purchase of $500 or more during the week, 
no matter how far the buyer may come. The fare 
second factor has proved by far to be the more yal Pee enrol fs Rpt copes 
important. A solid week of entertainment is pro- 5 
vided gratis. But “gratis” is not quite the word 
to use in this connection; the visiting buyer is 
made to feel that he is the guest, not only of the 
wholesalers, manufacturers and jobbers, but of 
the City of Portland itself. 

But who, you ask, foots the bills. for the lavish 
entertainment, the commutation of railroad fares, 
the overhead expense? The total expense is sur- 
prisingly low. Commutation of railroad fares is 
pro-rated among the firms participating in the 
Buyers’ Week; it rarely amounts to 10 per cent of 
) the total sales for the week alone, and subsequent ‘ fa 
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“ut Courtesy of “Advertising and “Selling” 
orders traceable to the displays and activities of permits of regular sales information being ‘given 
the week reduce this item to a negligible quantity. in the usual way in the folder, the letter part 
Ten thousand dollars was set aside by the Cham- being of a personal nature as requirements may 
ber of Commerce of the city to take care of all dictate. Or the bill or statement may take the 
the “paper work” in connection with the events. place of the folder. Letterheads like this mav 
Last year 350 automobiles belonging to partici- be printed by any reputable printer, he being 
pating members were placed at the disposal of licensed by the Dual-Use Company. If a printer 
those in charge—Robert Ormond Case in is not licensed, it is merely necessary for him to 
write to the company; the only charge is a small 
royalty paid after the job is done. 


ea 


“Forbes,” 8 July, 1922. 
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ENVELOPE—Sample, that gives double service 


DouBLE SERVICE SAMPLE Envetopr. Dry Goods Mer- 
ichants Trade Journal, July, 1922, p. 47. (200 words, illus- 
tration reproduced below, 1 p.) 


When a woman in the rural district requests 
samples of piece goods from C. Denecke, Inc., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the swatches come to her in 
a heavy Manila envelope, 6 3/8 by 4 1/4 inches in 
size. This is fastened by a tie string. When the 
woman makes a selection, she is asked by a re- 
quest on the flap of the envelope to return the 
swatches; and this is an easy matter. All she has 


to do is to turn over the envelope, Jetting the 
side that was the inside when she received the 
samples serve as the outside in their return. It 
bears the printed return address and is easily tied 
for the return trip; or, it may be sealed if an 


order is to be included. It probably stimulates 
the desire to order by making the desire so easy. 
The store reports that the piece goods depart- 
ment has been the most prominent in showing 
gains in mail order sales in the last year. 

The illustration shows the envelope as it opens 
up, with the customer’s address side out. 


HOUSE ORGAN—Co-operative 


A Co-OpsrATIvE House Orcan. Class, July 1922. sp. 118. 
(200 words, I p.) 


A new idea in house organs is Steam Power, 
which is the house organ for six different, nou- 
competitive manufacturers of power plant equip- 
ment and appliances. One of these concerns 1s 
located at Buffalo, N. Y., three in Illinois, and 
the two remaining in Michigan. The circulation 
at the present time is 7,000, this being made up 
of the lists of customers of the several manu- 
facturers, so that each gets the benefit of the 
friendly goodwill which may be assumed to ex- 
ist between the manufacturer and satisfied users 
of his product. The advantage of co-operation, 
besides that noted, is a much better and less 
expensive publication than it would be pos- 
sible for each individual company ‘to produce. 
The magazine, which is issued monthly, contains 
high-grade technical articles on power plant 
methods, and is well illustrated. 
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HUSBAND AND WIFE—Element in sales- 
manship ; 
Tue HusBanp AND Wire Extement. Salesology and the 
Sales Manager Monthly. July 1922, p. 22 (400 words, 1 p.) 


It is not always safe to assume that because a - 


man refuses to!give a salesman an order without 
first consulting his wife that he comes under the 
classification of “henpecked.” A certain house 
handling a line of staples can never hope to get 
the business from -one of the leading stores in .a 
Southern city because a ‘salesman for the house 
read the riot act to the proprietor for not having 
a mind of his own. As it happened, the’ prospect 
had no previous store experience until he married 
the widow of the former owner of the store. 
While getting onto the ropes he “consulted his 
wife.” 

The husband and wife element, however, is 
often an obstacle in the way of an order. Often 
it is impossible for the salesman to get the man 
and his wife together, or to get hold of the wife 
during his short stay in town. In some cases it 
is a subterfuge on the part of the prospect, but 
in most cases it is genuine. Most men hate to 
use the wife element. 

A very successful salesman who had bumped 


‘jnto the husband and wife excuse a number of 


times with the same prospect, finally nailed him 
down to an admittance that he was sold “provid- 
ing my wife is.” Instead of following up his ad- 
vantage right away, the salesman left on the 
next train for another town. On his next trip 
to the town he reconnoitered around the pros- 
pect’s store front. He knew the wife wouldn’t 
be in if he asked the storekeeper’s permission to 
present ‘his case to her, The salesman figured his 
prospect would have ‘to leave the store for lunch 
(living quarters were above the ‘store) and 
eventually his patience was rewarded. The 
storekeeper’s place was taken by a woman. En- 
tering the store the salesman presented ‘his 
proposition to the woman behind the counter. 

“You will have to see my husband,” was her 
reply before the salesman got far with his ‘talk. 

“How do you like this line, anyway?” asked 
the salesman. 

“Oh, it looks all right to me, but you'll have 
to see my husband,” she replied. 

“I am glad you like it, madam, because the last 
time I was here your husband -said he was sold 
on it himself, but he wanted to get your opinion 
before stocking the line. UNFORTUNATELY 
I had to make a train and couldn't wait to.see you 
that afternoon.” 

The salesman thus secured the admission that 
he wanted from both ‘parties without sany 
suspicion on the part of the woman that she ‘had 
been tricked into admission. 


=— 
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LETTERHEAD—Four page, idea for 


IpEA FoR THE Four Pace LetrerHead. By Frank H. Wil- 
liams, Advertising and Selling, July 1922, p. 15 (250 words, 
TI p.) 


Two page letterheads which devote the second 
page to an advertisement for the concern have 
proved their effectiveness time and again, and 
users of this style of letterhead are constantly 
looking for new methods of making such station- 
ery even more effective. This being the case, 
why not devote the second page to short, snappy 
items about the concern? Everyone is inter- 
ested in news, so that the majority of people 
receiving the firm’s letters would be interested in 
such items as the following about the firm pre- 
sented in mimeographed or multigraphed fori 
on the second page of the firm’s letterheads: 


Special offerings in chinaware this month and 
@ limited stock on hand are making lively business 
in this department. Look at these prices. F 

J..H.. Dye is the new advertising manager. He 
comes to the firm from the National ‘Cash [Register 
‘Company with a splendid record of success. 

Three of our twenty-one salesmen. hung up higher 
sales records. than ever before last month. 

And se en and so forth, 


LETTERS—Sales, interesting and productive 


DENVER JopBeR Uses. 'SALes Letters To Excentent Ap- 
vanTAcE, Journal of Electricity and Western Industry. 
1 July 1922, p. 21 (600. words, letter reproduced herewith, 
I p.) 


Sales letters that are interesting and at the 
same time carry the message are a problem 
nearly every sales manager faces. To keep the 
letters freshened up and to avoid their dispatch- 
ing to the wastebasket, is sometimes difficult. 
The Mountain Electric Company, Denver job- 
bers, sends out approximately fifty letters per 
year to the five hundred or more clients. The 
following is an excellent example of the type 
used. 


‘George Ade wrote “Fables in Slang” and ot 
away with. it. Now, I’m a slangy cuss and I’ve a 
mind to unfold a fable—but not, of course, with 
the idea of knocking George for a row of billiard 
‘balls or taking his meal ticket away from him. 

Well, here goes! 

Once upon a time there was a fellow running 
a shop-store4business to which the natives were 
wont to wend their ways: when in search of sev- 
eral sorts. of electrical, woods. 

Came a day in June when old ‘Sol swung sultry 
sunbeams against the fair city and natives, pro- 
ceeding to perspire profusely, planned to purchase 
electric fans from our friend, the Electrical Dealer 

—only to have that dignitary mournfully mention 
that ‘he had: hardly expected. the heat so soon and 
his ‘fans had not yet come. 

Whereupon there was great wailing and gnashing 
of teeth and’ sundry sarcastic comments on the 
ability and acumen of our electrical friend. 

The grand upshot of the whole works was that 
dusty old mail order catalogs, were revived, many 
money orders were made out and mailed eastward 
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and lo, in one week's time there came a truckload’ 
of breeze provoking fans bearing the name of 
Rears-Soebuck & Co. 

—whilst the mere Electrical man fooked on and 
readily reckoned that he had been the prize per- 
simmon. 

Verily: the way of the procrastinator is no way 
to get business, 

Mboral—Do your CENTURY fan shopping early. 
Buy at the lowest price without having to contract 
for a given quantity and get a “keep-a-running” 
fan that you will be glad. to sell to the best customer 
you have—by shooting your orders TODAY to 

Yours cordially, 
JOHN J.. COOPER. 
(Signed) 

P. S—I still think that George A. is good 
and that MY line is ‘everything electrical—and: I’d 
better istick to it.” However, you read: this. far. So 
I want that fan order. 


PERSISTENCY—Value of, in salesmanship 

Tue Fasie or THE (PERMANENT Buyer. By Joseph P. 

Wilson, Salesology and: the Sales Manager Monthly, July 
1922, Pp. 21 (500 words, cartoon, 2 pp.). 
_ For many moons Roscoe McNab had wandered 
into the burgh of Bolton with sundry suit cases 
and sample bales, the contents of which were of 
interest to many merchants who were known to 
be “dry” long before the 18th Amendment forced 
a lot of reformers to do an honest day’s work. 
Roscoe always left Bolton with a distinct pain 
in his pumping station. Though his order book 
showed he had a toehold on scientific salesman- 
ship, yet he was never able to spread his line of 
Ginghams and Gezazahs before the pompous 
proprietor of a certain emporium known to the 
buds of Bolton as the Bon Ton. Many times for 
year after year Roscoe stepped into the Bon 
Ton, said a “how de do,” and stepped out again. 
In vain he had secured the co-operation of the 
advertising man at headquarters to concoct a 
billet-doux that would get him a permit to 
spread his goods before the cold gaze of the Bon 
Ton Sheik. The “other line’ was “sitting 
pretty” and nothing less than TNT would 
move it. 

About the end of the tenth year Roscoe began 
to weaken. It was a cold day and he had used up 
one refill, booking orders from his regular trade 
in Bolton. Business was not so bad and he felt 
more like ensconcing himself in a reserved’ seat 
in the hotel lobby than fighting the wintry blasts 
on a useless hike down to the Bon Ton. But the 
habit had GROWN—and he was in town any- 
way. The blizzard had kept many of the belles 
home and Roscoe found the Bon Ton doing a 
slim business with the Cold-Eyed Prop. leaning 
against the cashier’s cage and wondering who 
invented Democrats and blizzards. It looked 
hard for Roscoe, but he braced. right up and 
spoke his usual Piece. He was then prepared to 
hook up his storm collar and beat a retreat when 
the expert in Shantung and Shimmies com- 
manded him to stand still. 
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“Can you duplicate this line,’ said the Cre- 
tonne Connoisseur, as his manicured mitt in- 
dicated the whole blooming store. 

“Can I,” howled Roscoe. “DPIl Say I Can.” 

When Roscoe closed his book with a nice fat 
order he found that that had been possible be- 
cause the other man had spoiled himself—had 
been coming too many years and had tried to 
dictate to the Good Samaritan. When Roscoe 
asked the King of Lingerie why he had received 
the business, this was the answer. 

“Why wouldn’t you get it? For years you 
have Campedon “my Trail. I have almost 
learned to look for your genial smile each month, 
and the reward of Persistency is now to be 
found in your order book.” 

MORAL: It pays to STICK, both on the trail 
and to business. 


PROSPECT—Getting the, to listen 


MAKING THE Prospect A Goop Listener, By William H. 


Farmer. Salesology and the Sales Manager Monthly, July 
1922, p. 23 (1500 words, cartoon, 3 pp.) 


A salesman for a correspondence course in 
specialized training had worked on every pros- 
pect for several months and with great enthu- 
siasm, in fact, intense enthusiasm, and while he 
made a number of sales each week, his turnover 
was not satisfactory, either to himself or to 
the district manager in that territory. He was 
just about ready to quit selling correspondence 
courses, when he began to make three and four 
sales where formerly he had made one. And 
where it formerly took him an hour or more to 
get his prospect’s signature on the contract, he 
found that thirty minutes was about the lmit 
of time necessary to spend with any prospect. 
Right here the curious will ask, “How did he 
do it?” Those who enrolled after he began to 
make his record would probably tell you that 
the most convincing thing that he did was to 
take six postal-sized photographs from a wallet 
and lay them on the table or desk in front of 
the prospect. Each one of these six photographs 
showed a large, number of men applying for a 
single vacancy in an unskilled position. 

On his way to the office one morning, he saw 
a large mob of men waiting to secure an inter- 
view for one solitary position as shipping room 
clerk. It was natural for him to see the possi- 
bilities of a picture of that kind and he hurried 
back home to secure his kodak and then dashed 
back and snapped a couple of pictures of the 
crowd of men at the industrial plant. For the 
next week or two. he studied the, male help 
wanted classification columns and was Johnny- 
on-the-spot with his camera whenever the adver- 
tisement suggested that the position did not 
need any special skill or training. In this way 
he secured half a dozen pictures, each one well 
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illustrating the tragedy of the untrained man. 
From then on he jarred the indifferent prospect 
into a state of curiosity and made him a good 
listener by laying down the pictures with the 
suggestion that “all of these wouldn’t be apply- 
ing for one solitary vacancy if they had taken 
up a course in training.” Now he “says it with 
sales” to his entire satisfaction. 


RETAILER—Without a store 


A Rerarter Wirnour A Store. By ‘Robert McKnight. 
Central Manufacturing District Magazine (Published by 
the ‘Central Manufacturing District, Chicago and Los An- 
geles), June 1922, p. 16 (1050 words, illustrations, 7 pp.) 


Park yourself on the Dixie Highway. Stand 
on the West Michigan Pike. Ramble by a road- 
side in the Blue Ridge. Walk along the Lincoln 
thoroughfare. Climb a winding way through 
the Rockies. Loaf along Pacific Coast boule- 
vards. Take the dust of Texan cowpaths. Speed 
over New England macadam. Go where you 
will and you will see a Jewel Tea truck or a 
Jewel Tea wagon, on the go, too. They are 
everywhere, these 1,200 wagons and trucks; de- 
livering staple groceries to hungry and thirsty 
folk, 600,000 in these United States. This vast 
retail system has not a single store, not one 
place where a housewife has»to go to look over 
shelves of merchandise and make her choice of 
eatables. The woman who trades with the Jewel 
Tea Company is saved the labor of shopping. 
How, then, can the Jewel folks induce 600,000 
women to hand over their cash to the tune of 
$16,000,000 a year? How can the company keep 
up the volume, year after year? “Guaranteed 
quality merchandise, low prices, regular and cer- 
tain delivery, serviceable premiums,” company 
officials answer. 

Prices are lowered by the absence of rents, 
clerks’ salaries, etc. But there is another factor. 
The Jewel drivers are such in name only; ac- 
tually, they are salesmen. They are trained by 
the company to be such. A driver goes out with 
a Jewel salesman and learns the Jewel methods. 
As he sells later on, he is in training for a branch 
managership. In the larger cities there are 
ninety-one parent branches; in the smaller 
towns, one hundred sub-branches.. These give 
the ambitious drivers.a chance to advance. The 
salesman is not a peddler. He does not carry 
his stock with him. He sells the housewife, lists 
her order, goes to his warehouse, when he has 
covered his route, loads up with his orders, de- 
livers them and makes new sales on his next 
round. Most sales routes are twelve days long. 
Rather, there are twelve routes, each one taking 
a day to cover from base to customers and back 
again. Except in the out-of-the-way nooks, a 
salesman is seldom out in his territory for more 
than two days’at a time. Special sales at fre- 


> 


on 
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quent intervals are features that appeal to the 
customers. The salesmen are paid salaries and 
commissions. 


SALESMAN —Door-to-door, introducing 

Maxine THE Housewrre ‘Say “Come In.” By O. Apelle. 
Advertising and Selling, July 1922, p. 5 (1200 words, illus- 
trations, one reproduced below, 2 pp.) 


How can a manufacturer use his national ad- 
vertising copy to “sell” his door-to-door sales- 
man to the housewife? The question has been 
given a happy solution by the Apex Electrical 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, which 
makes three well-known electrical appliances. 
Appliances of this household variety cannot be 
sold in volume, except by the door-to-door man. 
Since it has been the rule that the housewife in 
general considers these door-to-door men in the 
same class as those who sell little knick-knacks 
for a dime, the Apex Company has given long 
study to the subject of giving these men a favor- 
able introduction to the women they are going 
to interview. To accomplish this, the company 
first prepared a series of three full-page adver- 
tisements, having a straight-from-the-shoulder 
message. The greater part of the page was 
taken up by a very attractive photograph, with 
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a few lines of copy beneath it. The reader’s first 
glance, then, was directed to the photograph it- 
self. In the case of the Apex Cleaner ad, the 
photograph, instead of showing a woman using 
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a cleaner, as might usually be the case, disclosed 
a very polished looking, attractive young sales- 
man standing at the doorway of an attractive 
home, smiling, presenting an Apex Cleaner for 
the attention of a young mother with a small 
child at her side. The atmosphere of the home 
was one of culture and refinement. The trellis 
work just outside the door lent an artistic touch 
which immediately signified to the reader that 
here was a home of better than average circum- 
stances, yet where the lady of the house was 
not at all backward about greeting a salesman 
with an electric suction cleaner of this kind. 
This series has been extended to the remainder 
of the appliances and is proving unusually suc- 
cessful. 


SCREENS—Show window, how to build 

How to Buitp 'ScREENS FOR THE SHOW Winpow. By 
Tom Leslie, Director of Display, N. A. R. C. The Na- 
tional Retail Clothier, 6 July 1922, p. 70 (1200 words, illus- 
trations reproduced below, 2 pp.) 


Here is a detailed drawing for the construction of 
a decorative screen and divider. This panel works 


FIG, 1 


both ways, is decorated on both sides, the panel is 
removable and the setting can be used either for a 
screen or divider. Figure one gives the elevation 
drawing of the screen. This is 42 inches wide over 
all, 54 inches high over all, the removable panel 
being 36 x 50 inches. The framework is of 2 x 2 
material. It can be made of any wood desired. The 
grain woods are the most desirable for they can be 
stained and finished in a more artistic manner than 
woods that take flat paint. In the grain woods, 
American walnut, oak, fir, birch and Norway pine 
give the best effects. If they are to be painted in 
flat colors the best wood to use is either basswood 
or pine. 

Figure two shows a side elevation of the screen. 

Figure three shows a side elevation, giving de- 
tails. A indicates where the doll is placed, holding 
the top piece to the panel frame; B where the 
moulding goes. One-half inch moulding is used. C 
shows the position of the panel, also giving an idea 
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of the position of the moulding in its function of 
holding the panel im the correct manner. J shows 
the 2x2 frame. The panel sets in the centre! of this 
frame, the moulding, B, holding it on each side. 
The mouldings, of course, run on all four sides of 
the frame and on both sides of the panel. D shows 
the lower doll running from the 2 x 2 frame into the 
feet of the screen; E the position and size of the 
feet; G the removable panel out of the 2x2 frame; 
F and H the position of the moulding when the 
panel is removed; K the top piece that is joined 
onto the 2 x 2 frame. 


FIG..3 BIG: 4 


Figure four is an enlarged section of the top of 
figure three. I’igure five gives a detailed drawing 
of the feet of the screen. 

When making panels for the screen it is best to 
make two. sets—one in the same kind of wood used 
in the frame and the other of wall board, to be used 
for decorative purposes. 


SPECIAL SALE—Pledging employee 
co-operation in 

“T Piepvce. My Very Best to Put Tuts Sate Over”. 
The Garment Weekly, 1 July 1022, p: 49: (1050 words, 
illustration reproduced in next column, 2 pp.) 

Frank & Seder of Detroit wanted to make their 
special sales somewhat different from the ordinary 
ones. So they thought the first thing necessary in 
attaining that end was to assure themselves of the 
co-operation of the employees of the store. Soa letter 
was sent to each one’s home, announcing the coming 
event, giving some inkling of the preparations that 
were being made for it and requesting the recipients 
to begin immediately to tell all their friends and 
acquaintances. Accompanying the letter was a slip 
and a stamped return envelope. The slip said: “T 
have read this letter carefully, every word of it. and 
I pledge to do my best during this Birthday Sale.” 


STRATEGY—Overcomes sales difficulties 

Sates Stratecy. By Beverley Bell. Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, July 1922, p. 24, (1200 words, 1 p.) 

A maker of a line of women’s sweaters, recently 
in the field, prided himself upon the variety of styles, 
the color assortments, the full size ranges, and the 
finish of his lines. He kept in as close touch with 
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the style trends of Paris as would a milliner or fash- 
ionable dressmaker. Seeking large outlet, for he had 
ample capital and fine manufacturing facilities, he 
bid for the department store trade. Everything 
seemed lovely until reordering time came, when he 
began to feel the effects of three things that are 
pretty sure to happen to any apparel line marketed 
largely through department stores and having’ dis- 
tinction and merit above the ordinary. 

First, the near-sweat shops had begun to copy his 
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SEE SPECIAL. SALE—PLEDGING EMPLOYEE 
CO-OPERATION. IN 


best numbers. Second, they had cut his price. Third, 


the department store buyers found ways of making — 


a showing of his line, satisfactory to themselves, but 
highly unsatisfactory to the manufacturer, by cut- 
ting down the numbers carried by 40 to 50 per cent. 

Here was a serious situation. But the manufac- 
turer solved the problem. He withdrew his lines 
from the department stores in the big cities. In 
New York, for instance, he gave exclusive sale to 
twenty-four specialty shops, two in the heart of the 
Manhattan shopping belt, others in Brooklyn, the 
Bronx, upper Broadway, the theatre district, and 
elsewhere. In towns like New Haven, Springfield, 
Worcester, Brattleboro, Keene, Utica, etc., he gave 
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this lines exclusively to one high-class department 
store or large, well-located specialty shop. ‘He went 
into an advertising campaign carefully considered to 
benefit his special distribution area,:and supplemented 
this by co-operation with these merchants in their 
local campaigns, including special window display 
assistance and department “line” displays. The re- 
sults were successful beyond the manufacturer’s 
highest hopes. His is a line for exclusive, discrim- 
inating trade. 


SUMMER MONTHS—Getting more business 
‘during 
Seven iWays to Get More Business DurING THE SUM- 


MER Montus. By J. C. Aspley. Sales Management, July 
1922, p. 365 (2300 words, 2 pp.) 


Here is one of the seven ways. Start a golf 
tournament among the salesmen. Divide the sales 
force up into “foursomes,” being careful to pick the 
men so that the players will be evenly matched. Play 
the players in each foursome against each other, and 
then play “off” the foursomes. Divide ‘the period 
of the contest into a given number of holes. Thus, 
if the contest is to last two months, divide the work- 
ing days constituting that period into “holes” of 
three days each. The days making up-each period 
and other influencing conditions will determine par 
for each “hole.” For example, suppose the contest 
runs from July 15th to September 15th. ‘The first 
hole would be Saturday, Monday and Tuesday. It 
in your line of business Saturday is mot a partic- 
ularly good day for getting business, and Monday 
usually means a late start, then “par” for the first 
hole would be easier than it would be for the 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday combination, 
which would represent hole two. In this case par 
would be the amount of business which a salesman is 
expected to turn in during that period. If he makes 
this quota he makes the hole in par. If he makes 
less than his quota the scoring is arranged so that 
counts are added to par. Thus, perhaps, a player 
who sells only half of the quota for that period, has 
twice as many strokes counted against him. Low 
score wins. In the event a man fails to score.at all, 
or in other words fails to make any sales for the 
period constituting the “hole,” he disqualifies himself 
as a “Class A” player and drops down into “Class 
B.” If he fails to score for two holes he drops still 
further down the ladder. ‘Prizes are awarded ‘to the 
winners in each foursome and in each class. The 
advantage of dropping the players down into the 
lower class is that it ‘eliminates the condition where 
a few top notchers soon draw away from the crowd 
and the rest lose interest. Penalties can be arranged 
according to the character of the business. 

Other ways described are the organization of .a 
flying squadron of “pinch hitters,” putting on a 
special summer advertising campaign ito picked 
names which the salesmen send in, furnishing each 
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salesman with as many repovt analyses of summer 
orders, local campaign in roports, special summer 
offer, some door-to-door work. 


TRADE-MARK—Protection for, in advance of 
use 


No: Protection For TrAape-MaArks In ApvANCE or Usk. 
Printers’ Ink, 13 July 1922, p. 129 (650 words, 2 pp.) 


Trade-marks have been receiving unusual atten- 
tion ‘of late. Witness the following inquiry in re- 
gard to protection in ‘advance of ‘use. 


CuHIcaco, June 13, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We-are contemplating the introduction of a new 
product within a year or so, and have determined 
upon what we consider an ideal trade-name for 
it. Is there any way by which we can protect 
ourselves against the possible adoption of the sam» 
name, or a similar name, by somebody else in the 
interval before our goods are ready for the 
market? 

In view of the nature of this inquiry, we ask 
that you keep the company name confidential. 


The reply is of interest: 
In some countries the right to a trade-mark is 
based upon adoption: that is to say, the first person 


who thinks of it may register his claim, which is 
evidence of ownership whether he uses the mark or 


mot. In the United States, however, trade-mark 


rights are based wholly upon use of the mark ‘as 
attached to goods in commerce, and evidence of an 
earlier adoption or intention to use it is of no value. 
In order to secure registration in the Patent Office, 
a bona fide sale of the goods bearing the mark must 
have been made in interstate or foreign commerce; 
and this sale must have been made as part of a con- 
tinuous business—not merely an isolated transaction 
for the purpose of securing registration. There is 
no means of establishing a legal right to a mark 
which exists only in somebody’s mind, and is valu- 
able only by reason of an intention to make use of it. 

The rule that sales must be Dona fide is rather 
strictly applied.. There is a case in the courts to- 
day involving a registration based upon a shipment 
of goods to a selling agent located in Europe, and 
the question at issue is as to whether this actually 
represented a sale, or, on the other hand, in sending 
goods to his own agent, was the manufacturer actu- 
ally sending them to himself. That may sound like 
hair-splitting a technicality, but the right to a trade- 
mark may often hang upon as slender .a thread as 
that. 

Again, in a recent decision rejecting an applica- 
tion of the Beech-Nut Packing Company to register 
the name “Beech-Nut” for cigarettes, the Assistant 
Commissioner of Patents said: 

“Tt is admitted that applicant has never manu fac- 
tured cigarettes or other tobacco ‘products. It is 
admitted that the only cigarettes or tobacco products 
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in which applicant has dealt are 2,060 cigarettes 
which it purchased from the American Tobacco 
Company on an invoice dated July 12, 1919. ‘These 
cigarettes were shipped by the American Tobacco 
Company in three lots—one to an officer of the com- 
pany in New York City, another to a member ot 
the firm of applicant’s attorneys, of record here, at 
Chicago, and the third to the New Jersey Tobacco 
Company, Jersey City, N. J. The goods shipped to 
the New Jersey Tobacco Company had not been 
ordered, were not accepted, but !were returned. 
There is no evidence that any of the Beech-Nut 
cigarettes were ordered by the parties to whom they 
were shipped, nor is there any evidence that they 
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Unless the prospective trade-mark can be applied 
at once to goods of the same general characteristics 
as the new product, we see nothing for it but to 
keep it secret, and trust to the unlikelihood that 
anyone else will hit upon the same idea. Mean- 
while, we should make all possible speed in getting 
the new product ready for the market.—Ed. PRintT- 
ERS’ INK. 


Seldom before have conditions been so favorable 
for the launching of a sales contest as they are this 
summer. Indications are that business will continue 
active throughout the summer. Money is more plentt- 
ful, and firm prices presage a period of buying 
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were bought or paid for. It is admitted that aside 
from this single transaction applicant has never been 
in the tobacco or cigarette business. I am unable to 
see that this state of affairs is distinguishable from 
that condemned as not being sufficient to support a 
trade-mark registration. . 

Applicant seems to argue that inasmuch as it was 
employing a_trade- mark on one class of goods it 
was free at any time to employ that mark on another 
class of goods, and that in order to obtain registra- 
tion in the second class of goods it was not neces- 
sary to carry on a business as to the second class of 
goods. This argument is not supported by any cases 
that I can find ‘and does not seem sound. A trade- 
mark right grows only from use in a business, and 
the use of the mark in one business does not afford 
sufficient foundation for a registration of the mark 
for another business. Moreover, applicant did not 
apply to its cigarettes a label like that used on all 
its other goods.” 


activity. It is hard to say how long business is going 
to continue in a buying mood. So the wise sales 
manager will get all he can of it while the getting is 
good. A well planned sales contest will have that 
effect. 

—Sates MANAGEMENT. 


WINDOW DISPLAY—Rain fell in 


Wuen Rear Rain Fett. Garment News, 20 June 1922, 
p. 23 (100 words, illustration reproduced above, 1 p.) 

One of the most realistic effects in windows that 
resulted in first-water novelty, was achieved by R. 
H. Macy & Co., New York City, inva display of 
umbrellas. A large window was selected for this 
exhibition, with an outdoor garden setting. Groups 
of umbrellas were arrayed in conventional fashion, 
upon a turf ground, while a river landscape added 
a “watery” suggestion to the idea. At intervals 
rain dropped upon the figure safely protected by 
the opened umbrella. 


Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent on 10 days approval 
and sold at 10% discount. 
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MEMORANDA 
This space is for your personal use when 


making note of certain facts to which 
you wish to refer at some future date. 


PASS IT AROUND! 


Please read these digests carefully. If you — 
desire the original articles for closer study — 
in connection with your work please notify © 
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Wanted: More Specialties 


LL the world loves something to talk about. 
A Specialties offer that “something.” How 
then can the manufacturer go about con- 
verting his highly standardized product into a 
specialty? Several principles suggest themselves. 
(1) A single element may be further developed, 
altered, or emphasized. (2) A new feature may 
be added. (3) Subtraction sometimes works just 
as well. (4) Consider the possibility of specializ- 
ing on price. (5) Hunt out the weakest point in 
goods of your class, and then find a way to over- 
come that weakness. (6) It may be wise to cut a 
line or group of products. (7) When you're sure 
you're right have the courage and patience to 
stand by your specialty product until time and 
performance prove its worth. (8) Perhaps you 
can change the ingredients. (9) A mere change 
or difference in size offen produces a specialty. 
(16) Give an extra measure of some one element. 
(11) Add some extra convenience for the customer. 
And there are many examples taken from daily 
life which show that these very principles are being 
put into practice. Let one manufacturer express 
his views concerning his discovery upon emerging 
from a highly specialized field: 

“The benefits of our simple change in design,” 
he says, “have been felt in every side of our 
marketing. So long as our product was almost 
identical with others in its field, our advertising 
had to rely chiefly on suveriority of space, art 
work and technique in its effort to make us out- 
standing. Now we have something real to talk 
about.”—Ray Giles in “Printers’ Ink,” July 27, 
1922. 


ACCOUNTS—“Dead” sales, putting life in 
“Deap” Sates Accounts ‘Reviratizep. By A. J. Reiss, 
of the Acme White Lead & Color Works. Printers’ Ink, 
27 July 1922, p. 62 (1175 words, letter reproduced in next 
column, 12 pp.) 
One day, in analyzing the accounts in a certain 
State, we noticed what seemed to be an unusually 
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large number of accounts that had not made pur- 
chases for six months. These accounts were filed 
away ina “dead ledger.” 

We took the ledger for this division, had each 
“dead” account listed according to “name,” 
“town,” “State,” “date of purchase,” “amount of 
last purchase” and “purchase during six months 
previous to date of last order.” 

In this list there were 137 accounts whose com- 
bined purchases for the six months previous to 
the date of the last order amounted to $8,729—an 
average of $64 each—not a small amount. 

The list was next given to a girl to check up 
with the credit reference books with instructions 
to look up each account. The results were: 

Thirty-six accounts were not listed, indicating 
that they probably were out of business. 

Fifteen accounts carried no ratings, 
though they were listed. 

Both of these classifications were eliminated 
from our calculations, which left us with eighty- 
six accounts which, on the surface, were O. K. 
The credit manager checked over this list of 
eighty-six accounts and eliminated eight more, 
so this left us with seventy-eight to be checked 
tip. As it happened these accounts represented 
over $7,000 worth of business—which was well 
wotth looking into. 

The first thing we did was to write a letter 
something like this to each of these inactive ac- 
counts: 


even 


We are wondering if we are at fault in any 
way— 

For some little time now your account has 
shown us that you have not used it. 

Your patronage is something we valuc too highly 
to allow this fact of its apparent withdrawal to 
pass without asking why. 

You will readily realize that we must often be 
victims of human shortcomings. If you have suf- 
fered any discourtesy or if there is any difference 
remaining unadjusted, we ask that you grant us 
the opportunity for such adjusting as you think 
should be made. 

Any criticism or suggestion you may make in 
this connection will, we assure you, be conferring 
a favor we shall sincerely appreciate. 
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About 40 per cent answered. Six answers in- 
dicated that the former customer was “sore’’ at 
the house. These were immediately put in proc- 
ess of adjustment. Twelve answers stated that 
the former customer purchased nothing during 
the past six months because of local trade con- 
ditions (one enclosed a small order with his 
answer), but that they would re-order when 
trade conditions became better. 

Seven other replies indicated over-selling on 
the part of the salesman in that the dealer was 
overstocked and immediate steps were taken to 
endeavor to help these dealers move their.stocks 


by means of advertising and sales promotion . 


work. 

This mail analysis indicated that practically 
every one of the accounts was not “lost,” but 
could be reclaimed by proper work on the part 
of the sales force. The work had now progressed 
to the point where it was found profitable to in- 
vestigate the “dead ledger” for. the whole 
country. 

Results came in soon in the shape of lost ac- 
counts reclaimed, but best of all, a vast fund of 
information was obtained on “kicks” and other 
complaints which enabled the management to 
adopt policies to try to eliminate this. For in- 
stance, it was found that many dealers who put 
in the line and did not make any purchases since 
the opening order were never properly instructed 
how to sell the merchandise. This led to a 
standard set of instructions to new dealers, which 
were sent out in a series of easy to read and un- 
derstand bulletins—one bulletin every week. 


ADVERTISING—Imitation of, protection 
against 

Protection AGarnst /ImITaATION OF ADVERTISING |OR 
PLAce oF Business. Case and Comment, May-June-July 
1922, p. 232 (1800 words, -2 pp.) 

The decisions on the point uniformly hoid 
that the appropriation of another’s advertising 
matter or methods is not of itself unfair com- 
petition, although it may become such where it 
induces the public to suppose that, in dealing 
with the appropriator, they are dealing with or 
obtaining the product of the originator. Thus, 
it was held in the recent Virginia case of Ben- 
jamin T. Crump Co. v. Lindsay, that no unfair 
competition was involved in the copying of 
pages of a competitor’s catalogue containing pic- 
tures and descriptions of automobile accessories 
which both had a right to sell, where there was 
no possibility of the copier’s catalogue being 
mistaken for that of the other, although, by so 
doing, the copier was enabled to avoid expense. 

Nor was there unfair competition in the copy- 
ing by the defendant in a circular accompany- 
ing each cake of his soap, of sentences from the 
circular accompanying the complainant’s soap, 
where the circulars themselves were entirely un- 
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like in appearance and size, and the reverse side 
of one was blank, while that of the other con- 
tained advertisements in several foreign lan- 
guages; since such copying of the language 
could have had no effect in misleading persons 
proposing to purchase complainant’s product. 
Potter Drug & Chemical Corp. v. Pasfield Soap 
Cos £02 Ped:, 493, athiemed in 46/-C. Cr Alena, 
Fed. 914. ; 
One who has adopted a catch phrase as a 
distinctive form of advertisement, which has 


come to be associated with him, is entitled to - 


be protected against any unfair appropriation of 
it by a competitor. Kimball v. Hall, 87 Conn. 
563. L. R. A. 1916 E, 632, 80 Alt. 166. Similarly, 
one who has used in his business, and in his 
extensive newspaper advertisements, a device 
consisting of a representation of a flag, with 
stars studding the upper and lower borders in 


HIGH YIELD 


From Safe Investinent 1s a Demand of the Modern World. 
The Invector mi Education receives the Dividend of a Deed 
of Faith Well Done for the Future. 


The Student receives as the Return on his Investment In- 
creased Fower for Doing and Developed Personality for 
Succeeding, 


Beloit Lawrence Milwaukee-Downer 
Campion Marquette Northland 
Carroll Milton Ripon 


Wisconsin Colleges: Associated 


SEE COLLEGES—SMALL, CO-OPERATIVE CAMPAIGN 
TO SELL 


a very effective and striking way, is entitled to, 


enjoin the use of the device in the same way 
by a competitor in his advertisements, in a man- 
ner not only calculated to deceive, but which, 
in many instances, had deceived people into be- 
lieving the defendant’s advertisement to be plain- 
tiff’s. Johnson v. Hitchcock (1888) 3 N. Y. 
Supp. 680. 


COLLEGES—Small, co-operative campaign to 
sell 

Co-Operative CAMPAIGN TO SELL SMALL COLLEGES TO 
A State. Printers’ Ink, 27 July 1922, p. 25 (1350 words, 
advertisement reproduced above, 2 pp. 

If co-operative advertising is good for butch- 
ers, bakers and tailors or the insurance men, why 
won’t it work for the small college? Substan- 
tially that is the question which nine Wisconsin 
colleges put to themselves three years ago at the 
close of a joint drive for funds. They decided 
that it would work, and it has. 

Situated in a section of the country where the 
State university is in full bloom most of the time, 
these nine small colleges came to the decision 
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that they must have wider publicity. To attract 
students and future financial support they agreed 
that they must sell the advantages of the smali 
college to Wisconsin by adopting the recognized 
promotion methods of business. For two years 
they have been doing this successfully by direct 
mail and in newspapers, trade journals, farm and 
religious publications. 

The Wisconsin Colleges Associated is made up 
of Beloit, Campion, Carroll, Lawrence, Milton, 
Milwaukee-Downer, Northland, Ripon colleges 
and Marquette University. None of these re- 
ceives a dollar of State aid. They all stand for 
what may be termed the “old-fashioned college” ; 
only one of the number offers professional 
courses. In the group are represented the 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Roman Cath- 
olic and Congregational churches. 

The copy used has been extremely simple 
and direct, consisting for the most part of brief 
summaries of the aims of the Wisconsin Colleges 
Associated and occasional announcements of the 
courses offered. Frequently it has appeared in 
foreign languages for the benefit of Wisconsin's 
German and other foreign language speaking 
population. 

The campaigns in newspapers and other publi- 
cations have been closely followed up with bi- 
monthly bulletins and catalogues of the various 
colleges when requested. These have been in 
keen demand and they have obtained a wide dis- 
tribution in the State and elsewhere. 


FOREIGN NAME—Americanizing the 


AMERICANIZING THE Foreign Name. By A. Rowden 
King. Judicious Advertising, July 1922, p. 49 (1800 words, 
illustrations, one reproduced in next colunin, 5 pp.) 

An automobile shock absorber of new design 
has recently been imported from abroad for sale 
in this country. And with it has come a new 
method of handling a troublesome problem: that 
of the trade name which cannot be easily pro- 
nounced. In this case the name is foreign, such 
as American lips and tongues cannot easily 
bring themselves to attempt, especially when a 
superior clerk is present who may smile at their 
inexperience and lack of knowledge. The for- 
eign name is “Houdaille,’ which to Mr. U. 5S. 
American is about as meaningless and unpro- 
nounceable and unrememberable as anything 
which ever appeared on a French bill of fare. 
But Houdaille Hydraulic Shock Absorbers are 
not being advertised and merchandised as such 
in this country. Instead, they are made known 
as Hoo-Dye Hydraulic Shock Absorbers. In 
other words, the phonetic spelling is taken for 
the trade name. The real name and the real 
spelling are given in parentheses under the 
phonetically spelled name, “Hoo-Dye (Hou- 
daille)” which, it will be remembered, is the di- 
rect reverse of the method exemplified in “Djer- 
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Kiss (Dear-Kiss)” and a dozen others which 
might be mentioned. 

Is not this immeasurably the best method of 
handling this tricky and troublesome problem? 
It is all right to be proud of one’s name and of 
the old-family and native-land method of spelling 
it; but there is no occasion for letting that 
egotistic pride stand between one and the possi- 
bility of making bigger and easier sales, espe- 
cially in another land. 


HATS—Advertised under insurance policy 

StRonG CAMPAIGN BEHIND A GUARANTEE MAKES IT 
PRINCIPAL SELLING ARGUMENT. Printers’ Ink, 27 July 1922, 
Pp. 93 (1250 words, advertisement reproduced on following 
page, 3 pp.) 

There has just been concluded a campaign of 
advertising in a list of national periodicals in 
which the product— an article of men’s wearing 
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©1922. The Houdaitle Co, , 
Just as the brain and spinal column are protected by a liquid 
shock-absorbing system, so the liquid cushion of Hoo-Dye 
protects the motorist from ‘‘road shell shock” and fatigue 


Hoo-Dye operates with absolute 
certainty in softening the softest 
blow or, holding as in a vise the cag 
body to its mean line of travel over 
the worst roads at the highest speed. 
By its curb on springs’ enthusiasm, 
it makes longer trips possible, and it 
turns what was a tiring journey into 
a day of restful relaxation. 

In Europe and America the appli- 
cation of the hydraulic principle to 


veloped in the Hoo-Dye Shock Ab- 
sorber has opened a new era in 
motor car comfort. 

The great majority of the finest 
foreign cars are Hoo-Dye equipped, 
and in this country it is the standard 
equipment on Cunninghams, while 
many thousands have been applied to 
Packards, Pierce-Arrows, Cadillacs, 
Studebakers, Mercers, Hudsons, 
Buicks and other of America's best 


the control of the motor body as de- cars. 


If motoring wearies you or makes you conscious of your tired nerves, send for 
our book “How Motoring Shocks Affect the Nervous System" by R. Kendrick Smith, 
M. D., D. O., one of America’s foremost physicians.and osteopaths For your 
own health’s sake you should have a copy—send -for it today and learn the 
health way. of motoring. Ride easy with. Hoo-Dye Hydraulic Shock Absorbers. 


Tue Houpattte Company, 1418 West Avenue, Buffalo, N Y 
Manufactured by the Houde Engineering Corp 
Canadian Dist. Canadian Fairbanks Morse Co., Lid., Montreal 


Distributors in all large cities. Call Tel-U-Where for ouy nearest distributor 
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apparel—bears the name of a well-known insur- 
ance company. This does two things for the 
product: first, it attracts attention both for itself 
and by reason of its name; and second, it stops 
the reader by giving him something to wonder 
about—as, for example, why is it necessary to in- 
sure an article of wearing apparel? 

The article advertised is a man’s hat, the name 
of the insurance company is the Aetna, the name 
given to the hat is “Aetna, the Insured Hat,” and 
the text of the advertisement is: 
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“If you don’t know how the Aetna insurance 
policy guarantees complete hat satisfaction, ask 
your dealer or write us.” 

The insurance policy referred to in the adver- 
tisement is a printed slip of paper, bearing the 
words “Satisfaction Policy” at the top and read- 
ing: 

‘In consideration of the price paid our agent 
for this hat, we insure it to be of perfect manu- 
facture and to give satisfaction in every respect. 
Should it not do so, we hereby authorize and 
direct our selling agent to replace the same with 
a new Aetna hat upon return of the one Which 
may not have given satisfactory wear. We 
leave it to your sense of fairness.” 

This statement is signed “Cotrell & Leonard” 
in facsimile. Beneath it is printed the following 
“Proof of Claim”: 


Tithereby Werte ye that Orly) Sai vets iere syetreeortelel ole 
19.... I purchased one Aetna hat for $....; that 
the siame has not been misused, and has not given 
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* Tf you don’t know how the Aetna in- 
surance policy guarantees compléte: hat 
satisfaction, ask your dealer or write us. 
Extablished 5832 


COTRELL & LEONARD DANBURY, CONN. 


satisfaction; and that I have received a new Aetna 
hat to replace it. 
DMliataane ig! cuisine evocs ieibeceiir a ahbue seiiersl ¢ vests fealecineecieoes 


Date |) Qi trie ied te gear asker a 
We hereby certify the above to be correct and 
have returned hat to you today by .............. 
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As to how the Aetna Insurance Company feels 
about the use of its name in connection with 
Cotrell & Leonard’s hats, the following state- 
ment recently appeared in the Aetna company’s 
house magazine: 

“For some time, there has been more or less 
speculation among Aetna-izers who have read 
the Cotrell & Leonard advertisements of their 
insured hat as to whether or not the choice of a 
name had any sentimental connection with the 
name of our company. To satisfy this natural 
curiosity, the question was referred to Cotrell & 
Leonard, who replied that ‘there is no question 
that the service, protection, and (we must be 
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honest) advertising of your company was in- 
strumental in creating Aetna, The Insured Hat.” 
“In naming their hat after this company, 
Cotrell & Leonard pay a high compliment to 
Aetna service and to the value and prestige of 
the Aetna’s name and reputation which, through 
long years of honorable dealing, has come to be 
synonymous with sound insurance.” 


LETTER—Circular, some 
mechanics of 


‘CincULAR Lerrer Mepicine. By Wesley E. King, Vice- 
President of the Holloran-Judge Trust Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. The Mailbag, July 1922, p. 112. (1350 words, 3 pp.) 

Many circular letters are well prepared and 
set up, only to prove failures by reason of im- 
proper folding or mailing. Some experimenting 
has brought forth the following results: 


suggestions for 


1. A circular letter folded with the letterhead 
out, instead of in, with nothing visible except the 
letterhead and the name of the addressee, pro- 
duced a 15 per cent. better result than one with 
the ‘top of the letter folded in. 

2. A letter mailed with the enclosure clipped 
or pinned inside the fold, and ‘s0 concealed that 
the addressee did not see it until after he had read 
the letter, produced a 30 per cent. better result 
over the same letter mailed so that the addressee 
could pick wp and read the enclosure before read- 
ing the letter. 

3. A letter mailed to the addressees at their 
places of business produced one-half of the result 
that the same letter produced addressed to the 
same class of people at their homes, 

4. A letter addressed so as to be delivered on 
Saturday afternoon at the residences of the ad- 
dressees produced a 20 per cent. greater result 
than when the same letter was delivered the first 
or middle of the week. 

5. A letter so arranged that the addressee’s 
name was matched and filled in twice, produced 
a 10 per cent. greater result than one which had 
the addiressee’s name matched in at the top or 
bottom only. 


Circular letters should generally be addressed 
to classes or professions at the same time, and 
so drawn as to indicate some personal knowledge 
of the business or profession of the addressee. 
Letters to be delivered in the same city should 
not be cluttered up with the name of the city, or 
even the word “city.” Just use the street num- 
ber or apartment. Titles should be used with 
great care. 


LETTER-Close of, complimentary 

THE CoMPLIMENTARY ‘CLosE To A Letter. By Lloyd 
Ira Miller. The Mailbag, July 1922, p. 104 (1000 words, 
excerpts firom letters reproduced on opposite page, 2 pp.) 

The following closing paragraphs have been 
taken from letters dictated by the various de- 
partment heads of a large mercantile establish- 
ment and have been revised to show how the 
complimentary close may be eliminated by weav- 
ing the close directly to the signature—a part 
of the last paragraph in thought. 
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ORIGINAL : 

Our customer writes ws that he is very much in 

need of them, and if you can accommodate us, at 
will certainly be greatly appreciated, 

Yours truly, 
B. A. Success Co. 
REVISED 
* greatly appreciated by 


ORIGINAL 
Let us have this information and oblige, 
Very truly yours, 
B. A. Success Co. 
REVISED 
* * * mail and oblige 
B. A. Success Co. 


ORIGINAL 
Please give us a definite price on this material 
by return mail without fail; also inform us how 
long it will take to make delivery. 
Very truly yours, 
B. A. Success Co. 
REVISED 
* to make delivery to 


ORIGINAL 

We are particularly anxious to get sample of 

hard steel, and hope that you will forward same 
at once. 


* OK 
A. Success Co. 


% ook 


A. Success Co. 


Very truly yours, 
B. A. Success Co. 
REVISED 
* * * forward same at once to 
B. A. Success Co. 


(Better “kill” that word same, it’s bad.—Ed.) 


There are some instances where the omission 
of a complimentary close would tend to make the 
ending too abrupt. For example, “May we hear 
from you soon—by return mail?” To sign B. A. 
Success Co., without a complimentary thought 
might produce a cold type effect, whereas an 
appropriate euphonious ending could be used to 
advantage by saying, “Expectantly yours,” or 
“Yours for satisfaction.” 


OSPECT_- 
| Prospects 


There are two kinds of salesmen— 
the company’s own, and satis- 
fied customers. 

Cut Courtesy of Carnation Milk Products Company 


NEW PRODUCT—Demonstrating, 
men’s convention 
DEMONSTRATING A New Propuct At SALESMEN’S CON- 
veNTION. By C. iM. Harrison, Printers’ Ink, 20 July 1922, 
p. 89 (1375 words, illustration, 3 pp.) 
“The inventor of the new stove, gentlemen, is 
now standing in the rear of this assembly room.” 


at sales- 
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The salesmen of the Cleveland Metal Products 
Co., in convention extraordinary, turned their 
heads when hearing the above announcement 
from their sales manager, F. A. Gabriel. They 
beheld L. S. Chadwick, president of the com- 
pany, who had produced a new oil stove which 
now is being marketed under the slogan 
“Equals the Cooking Speed of Gas.” 

“And here is the stove itself.” 

The curtains on the stage were drawn apart 
and there stood what Mr. Gabriel, in his address 
on “The Evolution of the Oil Cook Stove” had 
been picturing as “the ideal oil stove of the 
future.” 


The event had been carefully worked up to as 
the climax of the entire morning’s session. Until 
that moment the salesmen thought they were 
listening to an exposition of what the ideal stove 
would be. They did not know it actually: had 
taken form, and that here at last was an oil stove 
that could aspire to compete with those using 
gas as fuel. 

But would the stove really make good its in- 
ventor’s claim and cook as fast as the gas kind? 
Drama was used in the demonstration as well as 
in the announcement. 

Displayed alongside the new stove on the 
stage were models of every type of modern cook- 
ing device. At a given signal utensils containing 
equal amounts of water were placed upon the 
lighted burners of every stove. On the top of 
each utensil was a semi-circular dial at one end 
of which was printed the word “start” and at the 
other end “finish.” 

A little red tin race horse stood poised at the 
“start” on every dial. It was attached to a ther- 
mostatic device in the water which moved it 
gradually forward as the water heated. As the 
little steeds raced, with varying degrees of speed, 
toward the “finish” on the dials the excitement 
was great. The whole thing was much like pick- 
ing up a race track and setting it down in the 
middle of a sales convention. 

Somebody is always sure to want to bet a lit- 
tle money in anything like this. A couple of 
impromptu “bookmakers” quickly offered to 
take bets. One announced himself as ready to 
give considerable odds in favor of the gas range. 
He could not believe it was possible for an oil 
stove which Mr. Gabriel had described as being 
“the dream of every oil stove maker for many 
years”—to boil water as fast‘as it could be done 
by gas, 

The race was won by the larger edition of the 
new stove which had a giant Superfex burner. 
The giant gas burner finished second. The 
standard size Superfex burner won out over its 
principal competitor, the standard size gas 
burner. 

And the salesmen were convinced. Thus was 
supplied the motive power that put them 
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squarely behind the merchandising campaign of 
the Cleveland Metal Products Company that now 
is In progress. 

Prior to entering the convention the salesmen 
did not know about the new stove. When the 
meeting was called they supposed it had some 
bearing on the company’s New Perfection stove 
with the Blue Chimney burner, which had been 
merchandised over so long a period of years as 
to give it a country-wide market. 


OUTDOOR CAMPAIGNS—Place of direct- 
mail in 

Tue Poster AND THE Post. By Hdward full of the 
Thos. Cusack Co. New York. The Mailbag, July \1922, 
p. 118 (775) words, 2 pp.) 

The realization of the dubious attitude of 
dealers toward the usual promises of extensive 
advertising to come, the first objective of a cer- 
tain poster campaign was to sell them on the ad- 
vertiser’s sincerity. 

The first step was a well-processed letter to 
every dealer, active and prospective, in the terri- 
tory about to be covered by the campaign. This 
letter was little more than a preliminary, and 
there were no hopes of real conviction behind it. 
it merely outlined the campaign, mentioning the 
number of locations to be used and the approxi- 
mate circulation covered. 

About a week later a second letter followed 
in the same kind of envelope, but on a different 
letterhead. This follow-up was a good repro- 
duction of the communication from the outdoor 
advertising company to the advertiser, acknowl- 
edging receipt of order for so many locations to 
be used during certain months. It contained no 
elaborations, no exploitations of promotion 
values, but it told the dealer more convincingly 
than anything else could have done that the ad- 
vertiser was ethically and financially obligated 
to live up to the advertising promises made in 
the first letter. 

Preparation of this kind placed the dealers in 
the right frame of mind to receive the big 
broadside which followed later, giving complete 
information on the outdoor advertising. It con- 
tained a map with spots indicating just where 
each one of the bulletins or posters would be 
located. It also told the circulation story in de- 
tail. An extra large cut reproduced the copy in 
colors. Text below it described sizes, colors and 
art work and told how the design would work 
every day as a veritable salesman for dealers. 

Another reproduction showed a miniature of 
the outdoor copy which the dealer was invited 
to place in his window to tie up his store with 
bulletins on the streets. In a special panel an- 
other cut showed stuffers based on the outdoor 
advertising with text urging the dealer to enclose 
in his mail or send out to special lists. In this 
way he would be giving his customers and pros- 
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pects advance information of the advertising 
which was about to confront them from all the 
prominent locations in the city. 

These three pieces of direct-mail have served 
in a big way to sell many kinds of dealers far 
ahead of the actual appearance of the outdoor 
copy. They not only lighten the work of sales- 
men, but they bring in mail orders or requests 
for representatives and save many times their 
cost in reductions of sales effort. 


SEASONAL USES—Feature street car copy 


FEATURING SEASONAL Uses In SrreettCar Copy. Print- 
ers’ Ink, 20 July 1922, p. 20 (400 words, advertisements re- 
produced above, I p.) 


Fitting the merchandise closely into the 
peculiar uses of a season—more thought given to 
that aspect of a campaign would undoubtedly 
raise the efficiency of a lot Of advertising. 

Lily Cups on the farm, in the woods, at the 
Sunday school picnic, are seasonal uses that peo- 
ple are glad to know about and avail themselves 
of when they are suggested. Another advertiser 
suggests how paper towels may be carried in 
the automobile, the motor launch, or kept on 
hand at the lakeside cottage, where they come 
in handy after a wash-up or a swim. Cameras 
are being advertised for salesmen and engineers 
to make pictures of installations and sites, for 
farmers to make pictures of cattle and poultry 
when offering it for sale and for snapping the 
progress of building operations. 

The L. E..Waterman Company, maker of 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen, has always 
been very successful in finding out how to adapt 
its merchandise to special purposes or seasons, 
as the advertising of the past shows to those 
who have watched it. This year’s street-car cam- 
paign offers an interesting exhibit of how the 
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company is suggesting the use of its fountain 
pens during the different seasons of the year. 

The first four designs of the series are entitled 
“In Business,’ “Commencement,” “Vacation” 
and “In School.” In each the company has suc- 
cessfully chosen a subject of illustration and a 
method of treatment which suggest a use or 
purpose with the fewest possible number of 
words. 

“In Business” is the first card of the series and 
ran during the early spring. It carries no text 
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The specialty seller has problems to overcome 
that would stagger the average user of direct- 
mail. In the first place he usually markets a 
single item which must bear the brunt of every 
expense. He knows the cost of his specialty to 
the cent—perhaps he buys it from an outside 
source, having a manufacturer make it for him. 
He has a definite known selling cost beyond 
which he cannot go if he is to make a profit. 
Hach name on his list becomes valueless to him, 
if sold, and he cannot spend a great deal of time 
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but the Waterman three-line trade-mark and 
the phrase “In Business” lettered upon a sil- 
houette design of a business office and three 
human figures, a file clerk, a stenographer and a 
business man. ‘‘Commencement” ran from Mav 
15 into June. The design shows a silhouette 
group in cap and gown with “Alma Mater” in the 
background. “Vacation” was placed in June and 
will run to the middle of August, when it will be 
followed by “In School.” 

The cards are lithographed in full color and 
tell the whole story of the uses of a fountain pen 
quickly and effectively. 


SPECIALTY—Selling, by direct-mail 


How To po Mar-Orper Apvertistnc. By Verneur Ed- 
mund Pratt, VII. The Mailbag, July 1922, p. 106 (300d 
words, chart reproduced above, 7 pp.) 


or money fussing with his list, correcting or 
classifying. Rarely can he even afford to put his 
names on stencils. The specialty seller knows 
the value of the test. And how one puts that 
realization into practice is shown in the chart 
above. 


STAR SALESMEN—How they gain their 
ascendancy 

How vo Star SatesMeN GAIN THEIR AsceNDANCY? 
By A. L. Townsend, Printers’ Ink, 20 July 1922, p. 94. 
(1900 words, 3 pp.) 

Once, a salesman, scheduled to interview a 
eroup of men, important in Middle West terri- 
tory, appreciated that something extraordinary 
must be done to put the deal over. It was an 
entirely new product, as yet not on the market. 
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It had established competition of a formidable 
character. Not one line of advertising had ap- 
peared, although the opening campaign meant an 
expenditure of close to a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Two jobbers would be present at an 
arranged interview, but the group had displayed 
no great enthusiasm at the idea. They were 
merely tolerant. 

Two days before he was scheduled to make 
the trip to see his men, the salesman happened 


in on an advertising conference. The campaign 


was still in its formulative state. There were 
thirty completed drawings, however, for a three- 
column newspaper drive, a dozen magazine illus- 
trations in color, and a wide variety of dealer 
helps and small-piece literature. 

The salesman took one long glance and said: 

“T want to borrow this exhibit of our adver- 
tising for about forty-eight hours. And I want 
the art manager, the man who planned the cam- 
paign, and one of the copy experts to accom- 
pany it.” : 

There was some protest, but his demand was 
granted. That night the retinue and the adver- 
tising campaign was on a fast train, bound for 
the West. 

Preceding the others, the salesman went out 
to the executive offices to see his committee and 
found them, as he had expected, lukewarm on 
the entire proposition. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “selling goods is really 
a secondary reason for my coming out here to see 
you. We are spending close to a hundred thou- 
sand dollars in advertising, beginning in the fall. 
That’s a lot of money. It should not be spent 
without the last word from the best professional 
minds we can locate. You gentlemen have been 
long in business, you know popular reactions. 
You know this territory and you have seen ad- 
vertising campaigns come and go. Before the 
campaign, as planned, goes through, we ask that 
you examine every bit of it and give us your 
opinion. We think it’s good, but we may be 
too near our own proposition and its problems. 
Will you examine the exhibit and be perfectly 
frank in your criticisms if I send it over from 
the hotel and put it up in this room?” 

Instantly there was enthusiasm and new in- 
terest. 

The salesman had traded upon their pride, 
their vanity, but in a legitimate manner. ‘Their 
advice on the advertising most assuredly would 
be worthwhile. They would be delighted, they 
said, to look over the campaign; bring it along. 

One hour later, the walls and tables of a large 
room were covered with units of the exhibit. 


VISITORS—Out of town, register at store 


Buitps Marmrtne List. The National Retail Clothier, 
6 July 1922, p. 112 (125 words, I p.) 
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Wolf and Dessauer, Ft. Wayne, Indiana, have a 
plan that gives them an excellent means of building 
their out-of-town mailing list. At the main entrance 
of the store, just inside the door, a book about the 
same size and general appearance of a hotel register 
is placed upon a table. A neatly printed card bears 
the words: 


OUT (ORM LOW N “VISITORS 
PLEASE WEG tik | hy Bree 


Since this book is always in the same place and 
day after day finds from five to twenty names, the 
merchant will realize that within a year’s time, the 
store has increased its mailing list considerably. 


WINDOW DISPLAY—Ingenuity in 
UNcApPTIONED ARTICLE. The Underwear & Hosiery Re- 
view, July 1922, p. 54. (150 words, illustration, I p.) 


A decorative window arranged by Carroll S. 
Nichols, display manager of the R. H. White Com- 
pany of Boston, depicts a winsome mermaid whose 
glittering scales are composed of “White Star” 
hosiery. Mr. Nichols has done considerable work in 
this line and believes that many ingenious things may 
be done to make the hosiery window compelling. 
The silk and wool hosiery used in this display is of 
an iridescent blue and makes the mermaid’s scales 
very realistic. Infants’ baby blue stockings made the 
figure’s tapering tail. Incidentally, the effect of 
scales was secuted through turning over the toes of 
every pair of hose used on the figure. 


SPECIAL REPORT FAGILITIES—II 


Are you making the most of the research 
facilities at your disposal? 


In addition to the weekly issues of the Service, 
each subscriber is entitled to share the services of 
the staff of the Special Report Department. Here 
are a few of the requests made recently by sub- 
scribers who are allowing us to help them solve their 
everyday problems: 


“We would like information from your files 
on bonus systems used as incentives for greater 
production among office employees.” 

“Could you supply any particulars regarding 
the various State laws in America with refer- 
ence to misrepresentation in advertising, and 
if possible reports of some of the cases in 
which convictions have been secured?” 

“Some big rubber association, in England, I 
think, recently had a competition running with 
prizes offered for good suggestions as to new 
uses for rubber. Can you give us the results 
including what new uses were suggested?” 

“T should like to ‘have your assistance in 
gathering material in connection with the build- 
ing of an ‘Office Manual.’ ” 


When ordering books reviewed please mention that you are a subscriber so that you will get the 10% discount. 


1 any 


i USINESS DIGEST 


EMORANDA 


X.. space is for your personal use when 
making note of certain digests to which you 
wish to refer at some future date. 


PASS IT AROUND 


Please read these digests carefully. If you 
desire the original articles for closer study 
in connection with your work please notify 
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“How To Use” 


HEN the Procter & Gamble Company 
: X/ began to advertise uses for Ivory Soap sev- 

eral years ago, it invited the contempt of 
scoffing critics. 

“Telling us how to use soap, are they? That’s 
a good joke. The great unwashed may not be 
giving soap much of a chance, but at least every 
one knows what it is for.” 

And yet that is one of the biggest ideas that 
ever came into advertising. Telling how to use 
a product and suggesting that additional ways of 
using it, form one of the fundamental principles 
of advertising. Without much exaggeration, it 
might be said that it is the most vitalizing ele- 
ment that was ever introduced into advertising. 
But like all fundamentals, we are prone at times 
to forget its importance. The new advertiser, 
struggling to find an effective copy appeal for 
his product, often overlooks the “use” argument. 
The manufacturer who thinks he has nothing to 
advertise would find an inexhaustible well of 
talking points if he began to advertise the uses for 
his products. Even the old advertiser, weary of 
his copy which has been running along the same 
strain for years, would be able to re-galvanize his 
entire campaign if he started to talk about the 
uncustomary ways in which his goods are used. 

Of course, the Procter & Gamble Company 
was not the first “use” advertiser. Use, as a 
selling motif, has been employed as long as 
advertising has existed. But it was not until a 
few years ago that the value of the principle 
became generally accepted and that the idea was 
applied to the advertising of commonplace prod- 
ucts. In the old days advertisers could not con- 
ceive that people would be interested in the uses 
of such an ordinary product as soap. That they 
are interested nevertheless is proved by the large 
number of successes that have been achieved in 
the toilet goods field through use advertising.— 
John Allen Murphy in “Printers’ Ink Monthly,” 
Aug., 1922. 


CHAIN STORE—Expansion, new idea in 

New IpEA IN CHAIN EXPANSION. Garment News, 1 
August 1922, p. 18 (400 words, 1 p.) 

Nobody has ever credited the chain store with be- 
ing altruistic in its attitude towards its competitors, 
yet at first glance the project launched by the Davega 
chain system of sports apparel stores would seem to 
come close to magnanimity in retail merchandising. 
Under its new plan the Davega firm is offering to 
let one hundred retailers share the advantages of 
efficient chain store operation by availing themselves 
of the Davega organization’s buying facilities, 
sources of supply, sales promotion methods and mar- 
ket information. 

The innermost secrets of the Davega firm’s pur- 
chasing policies, and of retail merchandising methods 
are to be revealed to the hundred dealers who wish 
to take advantage of the offer. The latter are to 
be permitted to drop in at the Davega headquarters 
and look over the firm’s records as to current de- 
mands, sources of supply, prices, terms, etc., just as 
if they owned the business. 

It may look like altruism, but it is really a prac- 
tical, concrete business proposition, and S. B. Davega 
and his son, Harry Davega, are quite frank in ad- 
mitting that the thought foremost in theit minds was 
the possibility of effecting substantial economies for 
the Davega stores. The fact that the other dealers 
will derive almost equal benefits is not lost sight of, 
but there is no inclination on the part of the Davegas 
to pose as philanthropists. 


CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING—Unusual 
kind of 

Featurtnc ANoTHER Frrm’s_ Propuct. 
Toronto, 20 July 1922, p. 93 (175 words, I p.) 

An unusual form of co-operative advertising be- 
tween a firm of tea blenders and a biscuit mant- 
facturer had happy restlts in increased sales for hoth 
The biscuit fitm was usine laree space on its 
product and the tea packer realized that the camnaien 
presented a fine opportunity of “hookine up.” He 
accordingly isstted a series of advertisements to 
run concurrently with the biscuit announcements and 
featuring both articles. His copy read: 
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“Blank’s Butter Biscuits—the Ideal Tea 
Biscuits—taste doubly fine when accompanied 
with a cup of delicious tea made from Dash’s 
Perfect Tea.’ 

The letter-press was headed with a cut of a hand 
holding a cup of Dash’s particular, and another hand 
displaying Blank’s specialty. At the bottom of the 
advertisement was an illustration of the package 
of tea. 


COURAGE—Moral, in salesmanship 


'TestING OF MEN For EmpLoyMENT. The New York 
Times, 7 Aug 1922, p. 24 (1600 words, I p.) 


Moral courage is one of the attributes lodked for 
by a prominent shoe manufacturer in all applicants 
for traveling salesmen’s positions with this con- 
cern. No salesman can be successful unless he is 
a 100 per cent. man, according to this manufacturer, 
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worked hard, was ambitious, and finally was given 
a chance to sell. He was advised to see everybody 
he could and talk insurance in any place he found 
them. 

“One day he was making the rounds of an office 
building when, inadvertently or otherwise, he entered 
from a corridor the private office of the head of a 
large Pittsburgh concern. The latter was busy, but 
he was so astonished at the unexpected intrusion 
that the salesman had time to state his errand hur- 
riedly before he recovered. When he got his breath 
back, the ‘prospect’ was red, and he talked to the 
salesman with ‘fighting words.’ 

“The latter withdrew, but half a minute later 
stuck his head into the office again and talked back. 
The angry man first felt like shying an ink bottle 
at the intruder but, as the latter continued to say 
things, he first got interested and then began to 
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SEE DIRECT-MAIL—PIECE, SPEAKS FOR, ITSELF 


and without moral courage no man can register 100 
per cent. 

“In connection with this statement,” the shoe man 
said, “I like to think of an incident I heard told not 
long ago, It concerned a young man, fresh from 
the country, who became connected with a life in- 
surance agency in Pittsburgh. This young man 
came to the job with no knowledge of it, but he 
6 


bh 


smile. ‘Come in, Bub,’ he said, and the salesman 
did so. He did not know what was going to happen 
to him, but he was out to sell insurance, so in he 
went. He came out with an application for a $10,000 
policy. That salesman had moral courage. It might 
have been a little slow in getting to work, but it 
was nothing else but that which caused him to poke 
his head back into the office and start talking.” 
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DIRECT-MAIL— Piece, speaks -for itself 

Drrect-MaiLep BY Rocrers Pret Company. Postage, 
July 1922, p. 367 (30 words, illustration reproduced on pre- 
ceding page, 1 p.) 

The illustration accompanying this article shows 
a piece of direct-mail advertising matter sent out by 
Rogers Peet Company, men’s furnishers of New 
York. The copy was printed directly on the 
material used in the product and was enclosed with 
monthly statements to customers. 


“FREE CHECK” IDEA—New angle on 


A New ANGLE ON THE “FREE CHECK” IpEa. By Edgar 
Brandon, Adveriising and Selling, August 1922, p. 15 (100 
words, illustration reproduced in opposite column, I p.) 

The idea of giving away a 5¢ check is not original 
with the Benefit Store as noted in the illustration, 
but the “get-up” of this concern is worthy of a sec- 
ond glance. Besides, the person cashing this check 
for a loaf of bread as specified thereon, must sub- 
scribe his name, thus enhancing the value of the 
original idea, as the merchant can make up a mail- 
ing list from this that will be absolutely correct. In 
this particular case, the checks were distributed, 
not via the mails, but by a house-to-house man. 


INFORMATION—Reaction of sales force to 

KeepING YouR SALESMEN Up To ScratcH ALL THE 
Time. By Ralph Barstow, Forbes, 5 August 1922, p. 430 
(2100 words, 2 pp.) 

A common trick of salesmen is to fall in love 
with a certain idea and get into a rut. His presenta- 
tion is controlled by that idea. Probably it is 
a good one and he has adopted it because ot its 
success. He needs many kinds of ammunition in 
his equipment and an activity of continuous train- 
ing through broadcasting from the home office will 
help to supply him. 

So far, the salesman could take or leave the in- 
formation given him, and the home office would 
have no way of knowing which, except through the 
orders—and not always then. Some means must 
be found to check up the sales force to see how 
it is reacting to the information; as, for instance, 
a contest on the sale of goods to specialized classes 
of customers where the new information only will 
make the sale. 

Some firms require a written communication, such 
as an essay or article from each man on a different 
subject each month. At least two manufacturers 
have what they call, “Nut Contests,” which require 
the salesmen to crack technical or sales nuts. It is 
strange how rarely one comes across any effort on 
the part of the sales department to get the sales- 
men to do any outside reading, when one considers 
what a tremendous amount of helpful information 
can be gained thereby. The bibliography of an in- 
dustry or some specialized side of that industry is 
enormous. Why not give the salesman the benefit 
of it? Books have been written on practically every 
subject under. the sun, and publishers are rarely so 
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unwise as to invest their money in worthless books. 
One sales manager buys a book and reads it him- 
self, marking the excellent passages. He then 
sends the book around to the salesmen, requiring 
each man to read atd mark and to sign his 
name on the fly leaf. These books are well worn 
on their return to the home-office library. 


LETTER—Brings 97% replies 

A Letter THat Broucut 97% Repiies. Postage, July 
1922, p. 3900 (500 words, letter reproduced herewith, 2 pp.) 

The following letter was sent to four hundred 
brokers in thirteen states. Of this four hundred, 
fifty-seven wired and three hundred and _thirty- 
one wrote, a total of three hundred and eighty- 
eight answers. Of the answers, orders were closed 
with one hundred and ten. At a total cost of $85.00 
brokerage connections were obtained that would 
ordinarily have cost $6000.00 to get had the fac- 
tory representatives called on these brokers. 
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Prospect’s Name. 

And address. 

Well filled in. 

When offered a new line, the broker should ask— 
’ Has the product merit? Is it salable? 

Will I get support from the manufacturer? 

Will I receive territorial protection? 

What are other brokers doing with it? 

Is a permanent and substantial organization be- 
hind the manufacture and sale of this product? 

We are prepared to answer, in detail, these ques- 
tions. 

A sample can of our product will be our reply 
to your query as to quality and merit. 

Fac-simile of letters received from the country’s 
foremost jobbers, brokers and merchandising ex- 
perts will be our proof of salability. 

Circular matter, copies of retailer and jobber 
helps, advertising proofs, outlines of tested methods 
of consumer and retailer appeal—a display of an 
unbroken chain of broker co-operation that extends 
from jobber to consumer. 

The organization back of our company and 
product is a large one, rated over a million dollars. 

Our product and sales methods demand that we 
tie up with live, aggressive brokers, who are in 
good standing with the trade. Because our re- 
quirements are high, the brokerage we offer is 
exceptionally liberal. Your determination to put 
your best efforts behind this product should pay 
you from ten to twenty thousand dollars a year, 
or more, 


852 BUSINESS 


If you are interested, wire or write for samples 
and full particulars of our proposition. 
Very truly yours, 
THE MALT-A-MILK CO. OF.AMERICA. 
Bye teal weiter Ones Bp nes Seen as ott 


LETTER—Sells cigars 


Ir You Smoxe Cicars. Postage, July 1922, p. 384 (500 
words, letter reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 


And if you are interested in good pieces of di- 
rect-mail, write to Randolph M. Rose, Manager, E1 
Vandoma Cigar Co., Inc., 290 Washington Street, 
Brooklyn, New York, for a copy of his four-page, 
illustrated letter, dated July 3, 1922. Here is the 
processed letter, perfectly filled in on the first page; 
on pages 2 and 3 four different cigars are illus- 
trated and described. A Government stamped order 
postal card was enclosed. 


Prospect’s ‘Name. 
And. address. 
Well filled in. 
Dear Prospect: ] 

Just what you have been longing for—a cigar of 
real quality at a reasonable price. You will find 
this unusual combination in EL VANDOMA 
Cigars. 

They are made by hand of the finest quality, 
long imported Havana fiiler—mild, selected shade 
—grown wrapper of exquisite quality. EL VAN- 
DOMAS are rich in favor, but mild—a rare com- 
bination that will fully satisiy and give you smok- 
ing enjoyment that you will keenly relish, 

It isn’t necessary to make extravagant claims 
for EL VANDOMA Cigars. The following 
guarantee absolutely proves their superiority: 


SEND NO MONEY 
“Smoke half a dozen from each box. 
If you are more than pleased—return 
balance at our expense and you will owe 
nothing, If you are pleased—mail check 
or money order for the amount. Doesn't 
this fully prove their quality? 


Sign and mail the handy stamped post-card en- 
closed today—Now and get some genuine smoking 
pleasure. 

Yours sincerely, 

If you are not smoking now, order a box for 
your friends to enjoy when they drop in or kindly 
give this letter to a friend who appreciates a 
cigar of quality. 


MAILING—Steenth, getting response on 

How to Ger A RESPONSE ON THE STEENTH MAILINe. 
By Frank H. Williams, Advertising and Selling, August 
1922, p. 15 (250 words, I, p.) 

Where prospects have been repeatedly circular- 
ized without getting any results, it is sometimes pos- 
sible to get action from them by sending to the 
prospects samples of the direct mail matter previ- 
ously sent them and by enclosing a letter reading 
like this: 

This is a frank effort to get you to help us—not 
by buying something from us, but by helping us 
to make our direct mail advertising matter more 
effective. 

Frankly, we want to know what’s the matter 
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with the enclosed direct mail advertising matter— 
: 66599 


which we have numbered from “I” on top? 
Which of these pieces of advertising matter made 
the deepest impression on you? Why? Which 
made you feel the most strongly like buying the 
goods advertised? Why? 

We sure will appreciate your kindness in help- 
ing us analyze our advertising matter and for 
your convenience in replying we are enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


Of course, the advertiser could present more ex- 
tensive list of questions if desired, but the above 
will give the general idea. 


OLD MERCHANDISE—New places to sell 


New Praces To SELL Otp ‘MercHanpise. By D. G. 
Miller. Printers’ Ink Monthly, August 1922, p. 24 (800 
words, I p.) 


A jewelry company discovered that it was get- 
ting a number of orders from Oklahoma. It in- 
vestigated and found that these orders were from 
men who recently “cleaned-up” in oil. To-day, 
when a new oil field is discovered, this company 
gets a salesman on the ground—not to buy up 
leases, but to stock up the local jewelers. 

Henry Likly & Company, maker of Likly luggage, 
found a new outlet in an unsuspected source. Ap- 
parel stores were buying a few bags or cases which 
they used as accessories for window-display pur- 
poses. It was found, that, although these were not 
intended for sale, each time they were shown they 
brought in inquiries. The stores themselves first 
saw the possibilities of the market and began order- 
ing bags and cases in a small way. When the com- 
pany found out the reason behind this new demand 
it went after the market and developed it by aggres- 
sive methods. 

Another company, selling grocery | products, 
found a profitable market in stores that were being 
scorned by competitors—the small, poorly rated 
grocery stores. It told the owners of these stores 
frankly that it would not extend them credit but 
would ship everything C.O.D. Some of these own- 
ers hadn’t seen a real salesman for months, and 
were easily convinced that it would be to their ad- 
vantage to carry a widely advertised line. Not only 
has this market made money—but many of these 
small groceries have grown until now they order 
ten to twelve times more than they did formerly. 

A paint salesman hadn’t received an order for 
a week. He then made a resolution that he would 
sell something before he left the next town. How- 
ever, when he reached the next town he found the 
dealers peculiarly unsympathetic toward his sales 
arguments. In the end he gave up the dealers in 
disgust. As he was walking to the station he passed, 
the local hospital and it occurred to him that hospitals 
might be good markets for paint products. Today 
that salesman makes big sales to hospitals—and his 
company has found the field a desirable one to cul- 
tivate. 


)) 
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PRICE OBSTACLE—Overcoming the 

OVERCOMING THE Price OpstacLte. Marketing, Toronto, 
29 July 1922, p. 93 (200 words, I p.) 

When too many farmers lost interest in a high 
grade deep-tilling machine owing to its cost, the 
maker cut out the advertising and tried another 
tack. A book entitled “Upside-down Farm” was 
written and advertised in the farm papers over 
the signature of the publishing company, with no 
mention of the manufacturer of the deep-tilling ma- 
chine. The story was woven around the success of 
a farmer who improved the condition of his land 
by deeper tilling. In the back was a post-card for 
the reader to send to the publisher for a bulletin 
on “The Proper Cultivation of a Seed-bed.” No 
tools were mentioned nor was the name of the agri- 
cultural machine company. The book was advertised 
to be sent on approval, and the recipient agreed 
either to send fifty cents in payment or to return 
the book within thirty days. Whether he retained 
the book or not, he had absorbed the message, and if 
only one in three remitted the money, the cost 
would be covered. The book was advertised in 
farm papers in the spring, and the plan worked so 
well that a heavier campaign was put through in 
the autumn. 


Painstaking research by the staff of the adver- 
tising group of the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation has resulted in the compilation of a list 
of trade names, the use of which to describe mer- 
chandise made by any firm other than the originators 
is fraudulent. The list, while not exhaustive, cov- 
ers practically all of the important trade names, and 
will serve as a guide to copy writers in maintaining 
vigilance over their advertising columns. The list 
will be found in the July 29 issue of “The Fourth 
Estate.” 


PSYCHOLOGY—Applied to retail salesman- 
ship 

A DEPARTMENT StorE Quiz. The New York Times, 
10 August 1922, p. 16 (500 words, I p.) 

Scholastic studies are demanded of new hands en- 
tering the service of many department stores. They 
are compelled to attend classes in order to learn 
the special requirements of the store, and, if mak- 
ing a mistake as to the right figure and position 
on the printed form in use, must go back to the 
class until proficient. 

Directors of these establishments have recently 
evolved the idea that, prior to promoting their sales 
men and women, they will be assisted in selection 
by subjecting their staffs to analysis as to nervous- 
ness, readiness of wit and action, acquaintance with 
ordinary words, recollection of facts, letters and 
figures, and bent for rapid response to embarrassing 
inquiry. 

In one New York department store at the pres- 
ent time, a board of investigation sits at a certain 
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hour, and suddenly (without the least warning) 
sends for an assistant employed in the store—prob- 
ably a salesman. 

Immediately he enters the room he is (purposely) 
confronted by a series of upturned faces, all gaz- 
ing intently at him. He is handed a sheet of paper 
containing forty words, each of which must be 
familiar to a person with a reasonable knowledge of 
the English language, and he is told to sit down 
and write opposite each word a brief explanation 
of its meaning. Such words as “manacle,” “enco- 
nium’ or “hypothetical” occasionally impel the vic- 
tim to betray nervousness or ignorance. 

He is next given about one thousand figures and 
told to eliminate ali the threes and sevens as quickly 
as possible. It needs an agile mind to do this task 
in sixty seconds. 

Then he is handed a sheet containing emblem- 
atic designs, each showing a number. He is al- 
lowed sufficient time to inspect the designs and 
numbers, and is asked to visualize the whole; where- 
upon he is given another sheet containing only the 
emblematical designs and told to put the correct 
numbers to them. 

Then he is given somewhat similar designs, each 
having a letter of the alphabet attached. After 
memorizing these he is requested to place the right 
letters on a sheet of designs from which the letter- 
ing is absent, and so arrange them that they will 
read “Come early.” 

Next he is told to shut his eyes and write: 
“United States of America,” first slowly, then with 
rapidity. Then to open his eyes and write the same 
words with as much speed as that with which a 
“Wall Street magnate” would scribble his signature 
on a check. 

After that he is asked to close his eyes and write 
his own name, while the examiner taps slowly on 
the table with a pencil. This he probably does in 
the course of six or seven taps. 

The examiner proceeds to inquire, “How long 
will it take you to count the multiples of 3 up to 
192?” 

Then, with suddenness, the examiner asks: “What 
is 50 per cent of twice 7?” The answer is obvious 
—hbut not always to the victim. 

Finally he is urgently requested to state, with- 
out pointing, “Which is south?” The answer should 
probably be, “Opposite to north,” but not all are so 
ready in reply, and the salesman is permitted to 
go back to vending cloth, glassware or frying pans 
utterly disagreeing with the belief that a depart- 
ment store is a “thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 


RAILROAD—Publicity in 

How Perennsy’s “Douste-Action” Pusiiciry Works. 
By William A. McGarry. Forbes, 5 August 1922, p. 441 
(1900 words, illustrations, 2 pp.) 

Originally, the Publicity Bureau of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company had for its sole function 
the sending out of railroad news to the newspapers. 
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The word “news” was used literally, and was not 
construed merely to include the opinions of execu- 
tives. Newspaper men were placed in charge of the 
bureau. Within a short time the newspapers dis- 
covered that the quickest way to get the facts con- 
cerning anything was to call up the bureau. In 
order to keep a record of what was being printed, 
the bureau subscribed to many newspapers, and 
they were read carefully by the men in charge. It 
was not long before they knew far more about 
public reactions to railroad events and policies than 
any other executives. That knowledge proved to be 
of value to the road in many instances, when offi- 
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cials of the publicity bureau were called into con- 
ference on matters of public moment and were 
equipped to furnish detailed information. But in 
other cases it was not so valuable, because it was 
obviously impossible, even had it been deemed nec- 
essary, for every executive to consult the publicity 
bureau before putting a policy into operation. For 
those reasons, the bureau launched the “daily let- 
ter from the public,” consisting of numerous clip- 
pings from the papers. 

Originally, the clippings went only to the presi- 
dent of the road. He found them so valuable that 
he gave orders to have the information include 
newspapers from all cities. And a list was made 
up, of those officials who were to receive the clip- 
pings. The clippings are distributed on the basis 
of the information contained in them. Some, con- 
taining information of general interest to the rail- 
road, are sent to all the names on the list. Others 
go to two or three officials, while in some casés 
just to the man interested. Obviously, the work 
of seeing that each executive gets the information 
he ought to have out of the daily papers calls for 
the exercise of considerable. The initial clipping 
is done under the direction of a college woman, who 
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reports to work every morning at 6.30. An office 
boy arrives a half-hour later to begin pasting up 
the clippings on special sheets provided for them, 
and at 8 o’clock the force is augmented by two 
stenographers. Regular offices of the railroad open 
at g o'clock. By that time every item of any pos- 
sible interest to transportation in the newspapers 
of the large cities has been clipped, pasted and pre- 
liminary sorting has been done. In that form they 
can be checked by the director of the bureau. The 
clippings are then distributed. 


The Fall Number of “Nugent’s Directory” has 
been published by the Allen Business Papers, Inc. 
“The constant companion of ready to wear buyers 
in all markets” is corrected up to July 1, 1922. 


SALE—Evening, for men 

An Eventnc Sate For MEN. 
1922, p. 85 (125 words, I p.) 

The Love Store, of Sandusky, Ohio, recently 
held a successful evening sale for men only. Using 
liberal space in the local papers, the Love Store dis- 
played at the top of the advertisement a black back- 
ground on which appeared a crescent moon, a clus- 
ter of stars and these words, “Night Time Sale for 
Men, 7 to 9.30 p. m,.” The advertisement was so 
arranged as to gain the attention of the working- 
men who are too busy to attend daytime sales. 
The event drew a large number of men and the 
Love Store did a large volume of business. The 
manager of the store said that he found the men 
just as keen for bargains as the women. The 
night sales will be continued. 


Men's Wear, 19 July 
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SIMPLICITY—In advertisement 

WuHere Srimpricity Retcns. Garment News, 8 August 
1922, p. 24 (75 words, advertisement reproduced in opposite 
column, I p.) 

An ocean of white space is the conspicuous fea- 
ture of this advertisement of Garland’s, of St. 
Louis, which in a semi-formal manner invites the 
reader to attend a presentation of new fur modes. 
The cross lines, serving in a way as a box for the 
reading matter, are arresting, and the hand letter- 
ing is another feature adding to the attractiveness 
of the advertisement. 
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STORE—Location of, shown on card 

Map Your Store oN Your Carp. Electrical Merchan- 
dising, August 1922, p. 101 (100 words, illustration repro- 
duced on preceding page, I p.) 

The little map shown appears on the back of 
the business card used by McCarthy Bros. & Ford, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., and is found very helpful in 
placing the company’s store in the minds of pros- 
pective customers unfamiliar with the firm’s loca- 
tion. Not only are the streets named, but the store 
is “land-marked” by the map in relation to three 
prominent public buildings of the city—the Elec- 
tric Building, the Y. M. C. A. and the new Statler 
Hotel. 


TRADE-MARK—How made valuable 


Wuat Makes Your TrRADE-Mark VALUABLE. By F. B. 
Knight, Assistant Professor of Psychology, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Advertising and Selling, August 1922, 
p. 12 (800 words, illustration, 2 pp.) 

It costs real money to make a trade-mark known. 
The easier it sticks in one’s mind, the less is the 
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Old Dutch Cleanser 

Victrola 

Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
Puffed Wheat 

Three In One Oil 


Soda, Arm & Hammer's 


Bon Ami 
Campbell's Soup 


Heinz 57 Varieties 
National Biscuit Company 
Hart Schaffner and Marx 


Kingford’s Corn Starch 
Cadillac 


Sun Maid Raisins 
Michelin Tires 
Hartford Ins. Co. 
Hershey's Cocoa 


Freezone 


Hood Rubber Boots 
Red Ball Rubber Boots 
Pyrex Baking Dishes 
Betty Wales Dresses 
Cornell Wood Board 
Congoleum 

Check Protecting Paper 
Star Shirt Co. 
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cost of making it known. The results of a test 
made upon well-known products show how important 
is the care in planning a distinctive trade-mark. 
(See box below.) 

And here are the characteristics, coming from 
the psychological laboratory, that are necessary for 
the maximum association value: 

1. If a trade-mark appears often enough, it 
may become generally known irrespective of its 
merit. 

2. Trade-marks vary enormously in interest 
value. This means that some trade-marks are easy 
to learn; others are hard to learn. 

3. The psychology of interest and attention oper- 
ate in trade-marks just as surely as it operates 
everywhere else, as in stories, movies, the drama, 
architecture, and people. 

4. Denial™of the practical use of laboratory 
method in the construction, criticism and rating of 
trade-marks is not supported by the facts. 


TypicAL WronGc ASSOCIATIONS 


Gold Dust, Washing Powder, Cleanser 
Edison Phonograph Co., Columbia Records 


Quaker Oats, Puffed Rice, Breakfast Food 
Three In One Shoe Polish, Singer Sewing 
Machine Co., Gum Oil Co. 

Sirasoda Baking Powder, 

Baker’s Baking Powder, Spices 

Chick Food, Incubator, Scouring Powder 
Van Camp’s Pork and Beans, 

Breakfast Food, Children’s Clothes 

A 1918 Cadillac Car Called 57, 

Heinz Products, Pickles, Cars 

Risk & Insurance Co., Nabisco Co., 
Medicine, Crackers, Biscuits 

Art Picture, P. A. Tobacco, 

Kuppenheimer, Clothing, Hosiery 

Tonic, Corn, Gelatine, Beer, ‘Corn Starch 
Packard Car, Lowney’s Crest Chocolates, 
Cars, Motor Co. 

Sunkist Raisins, Seedless Raisins, 

Calif. Fruit, Kleenmaid Raisins 

Barney Oldfield Tires, Goodyear Tires, 

U. S. Tires, Fiske Tires 

John Deer Plows, Canadian Land Co., Win- 
chester Rifles, N. W. Life Insurance, Mutual 
Hershey ‘Chocolate Sweets, Hershey Milk 
Chocolate, Hershey Bars, Soda, Grocery 
Gets It Corn Cure, Blue Jay Corn Pads, 
Holeproof Hosiery, Allen’s Foot Ease. 
Shoe Polish 

Hood Rubber Tires, Radiators, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, Hood Raincoats, Auto Tires 
Red Ball Pants, Gasoline, 

Red Dot Cigars, Rubbers 

Pyrex Pans, Everwear Aluminum, 

Glass Oven Wear 

Hines Cold Cream, Rogers Silverwear, Facial 
Soap, Photo Frame Co., Toilet Goods 

Cornell Roofing, Cornell Lumber Co., 

Beaver Board, Plaster Board, College 

Gold Seal Products, Gold Medal Flour, 
Gold Seal Flour, Linoleums, ‘Cloth 

Arrow Tires, Weed Chains, Bond Note 
Paper, Safety Paper, Paper Co., ‘Chains 
Never Shrink Hose, Never Shrink Linen, 
Underwear, Shirts 


~~ 
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5. Just as advertising copy should be (and often 
is) put on the grill in a psychological laboratory to 
determine answers to such questions as these: 

a. Is the reading difficulty of the copy within 
the powers of the average buyer? 

b. What sentences are so long or unclear that 
they form a barrier to finishing the reading of the 
copy? 

c. Does the main association of the “flow” of 
the copy follow the natural order of thought? 

d. What words, especially adjectives and verbs, 


fail to carry maximum descriptive power, vitality, 
and pleading connations? 
e. What is the “immediate visability’ of the 


copy as measured by the tactrialoscope? Just where 
does the attention value fade out unfortunately? 


WHOLESALER—Advertises with profit 

ReTAIL DISTRIBUTION SCANT, BUT WHOLESALER ADVER- 
TISES WITH! Prorit. Printers’ Ink, 20 July 1922, p. Io (900 
words, advertisement reproduced in next column, 2 pp). 

Unable to supply what his customer asks for, 
because he doesn’t carry it, the retailer hands 
the customer a card, saying: 

“This will introduce you to the manufacturer 
—-buy direct from him.” 

And feels happy about it! 

That seems to be the latest device for manceuver- 
ing through the air pockets of distrubtion. 

They say the clock manufacturing industry is 
one of the most conservative in its views on ad- 
vertising. Many of the clock-making concerns 
date back almost a century. Manufacturers reason 
that they were in business long before advertising 
was thought of, and for years sold clocks without it, 
and believe advertising is unnecessary today. 

So they say! 

At all events, when a New York representa- 
tive of two New England clock manufacturers 
suggested an advertising campaign to increase 
sales in the Metropolitan territory, his idea was 
not adopted. So this representative decided to 
back his belief with a campaign of his own in 
New York newspapers, advertising as a clock 
distributor. 

Bucking Greater New York with a modest ap- 
propriation, using 56 to 140 agate lines in four 
or five dailies, to advertise something that you 
do not make yourself, strikes one as courageous, 
remembering the immensity of the Metropolitan 
territory. With even 50 per cent dealer distribu- 
tion, assuming that the advertising created de- 
mand, much of it must seemingly trickle away 
and be lost simply because the interested con- 
sumer would not always find the goods. 

How futile in such a campaign the phrases, 
“See it at your dealer’s,” or “If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write us,” or “Order direct if not 
carried by your dealer !” 

But the campaign is succeeding. And evi- 
dently an original way has been found to bring 
customers to headquarters when the dealer 
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hasn’t the goods in stock, selling them direct— 
and keeping the dealer happy! 

Each newspaper advertisement pictures and 
describes a single attractive clock, giving dimen- 
sions, prices and other particulars, and suggest- 
ing definite uses, as for hall, dining-room, bed- 
room, presents and so forth, the line including 
boudoir clocks, banjo clocks, grandfather clocks, 
chime clocks, mantel clocks, mirror clocks and 
others. 


YOUNG—Appealing to 
TRAINING THE YouNG InEA. Marketing (Toronto), 29 
July 1922, p. 93 (200 words, 1 p.) 


One of the largest makers of floor wax attributes 
his present success to the fact that years ago he 
concentrated upon the manual-training schools in 
Canada and the United States. When he had in- 
duced nine-tenths of these schools to use his prepa- 
ration he felt that he had laid the foundation for a 
large future business. 
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“IT’S TIME TO BUY THE TIME VYE SELL” 


Genuine Mahogany Case. 
pene 5 in. shee ver phited 
dial. Convex glas 
Hour.and Half ee 
Cathedral Geng Sirske 
Height 934 inches 
ngth a2}€ inches 


$37.00 
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An Ingraham Product 
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W.H.TERHUNE CoO., Inc. 
33 WARREN STREET—NEW YORK 
Wholesale Distributors for 
ANSONIA CLOCK CO,.—NEW YORK 
E. INGRAHAM CO.—BRISTOL, CONN. 
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== TAMBOUR CLOCKS 

a 

== This new popular Ingraham Line, consisting of several 
= beautiful designs, affords opportunity to purchass 
= really handsome and useful clocks at very attractive 
= prices. Inspection cordially invited. 

—— 

= If your Dealer cannot furnish, write or call 


CHOICE OF 250 DIFFERENTLY DESIGNED CLOCKS $1.50 to $300 “3= 
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“Imagine, if you can, what happens when Johnny 
brings home his bookshelf or towel rack or what- 
ever it may. be he has. made,” he says. “What 
detail is there too small for him to dwell upon? 
The family will know all about it, even to the make 
of plane used in finishing it, to say nothing of the 
dye he used in staining it, and the wax used in giv- 
ing it that appearance ne ‘class.’ Leave it to Johnny. 
We consider the fact that nine-tenths of the schools 
in Canada and the United States. are using our 
preparation—the best reason we have for feeling 
that the business during the next generation is as- 
sured a healthy growth. We are not building for 
today, but for tomorrow. We try to do the things 


-that will count for the most twenty-five years from 


” 


now. 


Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent on 10 days approval 
and sold at 10% discount. 
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Please read these digests carefully. If you 
desire the original articles for closer study 
in connection with your work please notify 
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Report on Distribution Costs 


ERHAPS the most conspicuous feature of 
P the report of the Congressional Joint Com- 

mission of Agricultural Inquiry is the fact 
that it practically demolishes the theory that 
widespread profiteering was a main cause of the 
increase in price levels during and after the war. 
Thus, in the case of men’s suits, for example, it 
is found that the manufacturer’s profit was 5 per 
cent in 1913; 4.1 per cent in 1920; and 1.5 per 
cent in 1921, At the same time the retailer’s 
profit was 9.6 per cent in 1913; 3.6 per cent in 
1920; and 1.3 per cent in 1921. For shoes, the 
manufacturer’s profit was 3.2 per cent in 1913; 1.7 
per cent in 1920; and 3.1 per cent in 1921, and the 
retailer’s profit for the same years was 4.6 per 
cent; 3.2 per cent and 1.4 per cent. In the case 
of fresh beef (a commodity widely referred to as 
a prime example of profiteering) the returns 
shows a packing-house profit of 1.1 per cent in 
1912-13; a loss of 4.1 per cent in 1915-16; and a 
profit of 1.5 per cent in 1920-21. Retail profits 
for the same years were 3.5 per cent; 2.9 per 
cent;land 2.7 per cent. So far as profits are con- 
cerned, the report gives manufacturer, wholesaler 
and retailer a clean bill of health. In a multitude 
of charts it is clearly shown that margins were not 
increased, but for the most part were decreased, 
during the period of inflated costs. 

The commission does indict the business world, 
however, for wasteful duplication of effort, un- 
wise attempts to force distribution in territories 
already oversupplied, and general lack of knowl- 
edge of consumer requirements—‘“Printers’ Ink” 
for Aug. 10, 1922. 


APPROACHES—That sell goods 
TwetveE ApproACHES THAT Are \SELLING Goons. By 
Martin Hastings, Jr. Printers’ Ink Monthly, August 1922, 
p. 27 (2700 words,\2 pp.) 
Sometimes a salesman accidently discovers an 
excellent approach. A certain coffee roaster has 
a man covering New York’s East Side trade. 


This man has never liked his territory. The 
dinginess and squalor of many of these stores is 
offensive to his esthetic taste. When he first 
worked the route, he even objected to going into 
these stores. Instead, he stood at the door and 
said, “Hey, Mr. Simon, come out here for a 
moment. I want to talk to you about some- 
thing.” 

There was so much mystery behind this in- 
vitation that the dealer’s curiosity got the best of 
his discretion. To the surprise of both salesman 
and buyer, they found the outside of the store a 
good place to do business. Out there the retailer 
was free from the interruptions and demands of 
the store. The plan worked so well that the 
salesman is using it every time he can. 


A well-known advertising agent was leaving 
his office one spring afternoon. As he was de- 
parting, a friend came in. 

“You won’t need that overcoat, today. The 
blasts of summer are on us at last,” said the 
visitor. 

“Let me whisper the truth about this over- 
coat,” replied the agent, “it is not there for the 
weather. In wearing it I have a more subtle 
purpose in view. I am here to call on an im- 
portant prospect. If he asks me to take off my 
coat that will be my signal to stay and go into 
the details of our proposition. If he does not 
mention the coat, I will take the hint, pass the 
time of day and quietly make my exit. Agency 
service cannot be sold in five-minute dialogues 
conducted across office railings. Unless a pros- 
pect is in the mood to sit down for an hour or - 
two with you and to put all other matters aside, 
it is better not to solicit him:at all on that visit. 

Other approaches are described. 


CALL-BACKS—Elimination of, in selling 

Tue Man Wuo Trits to Pur You Orr. By Eugene 
Whitmore. Sales Management, August 1922, p, 415 (2800 
words, 3! pp.) 

“Of all the men who try to put off signing an 
order,” says a well-known insurance man, “the 
man who says ‘I’ll be ready for that on the fif- 
teenth of next month’ is perhaps the hardest 
man to handle—often he puts you off for six 
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months. One salesman of my experience who 
has been very successful in closing this type of 
prospect without waiting to come back at the 
distance date mentioned has a plan which might 
be adapted for use in many lines of business. 
When the prospect assures him that he will be 
ready to buy on a certain date, he says, ‘Now, 
don’t you think we’had better make a memoran- 
dum of that.’ Usually the prospect agrees. So 
the salesman writes on a piece of scratch paper 
the following statement, ‘I agree that on the fif- 
teenth of September, I will be in good health, 
and insurable.’ ” 

Of course the prospect cannot guarantee that 
he will be in good health—naturally he refuses 
to sign such an agreement. This gives the sales- 
man the very lead he needs—he has ‘the pros- 
pect’s word that he cannot ‘tell from one day to 
the next whether or not he will be in good health 
—whether or not he will be a good risk. That 
brings the interview to a focus, and makes it 
easy for the salesman to close it right on the 
spot, because it concentrates the prospect’s mind 
on the danger of delay. 


A salesman selling a safety device for machine 
shops had a big manufacturer right up to the 
point of closing. _Just as he prepared his order 
blank for the signature the manufacturer said 
“T’ve decided to wait until fall, business is very 
slack just now, and I don’t think anyone is 
liable to get hurt on those machines unless we 
are busy.” 

“Very well, that’s up to you, but you admit 
that I have sold you on the necessity of this ad- 
vice,” said the salesman. ; 

“Why, yes, I admit that it is a good thing, and 
I am going to place the order with you, but not 
just right now.” 

“Well, if that’s the case you wouldn’t mind 
making a statement to that effect, would you?” 

“T suppose not.” 

With that the salesman drew out a typewrit- 
ten sheet, prepared for just such an emergency. 
It was headed, “To Whom It May Concern.” 
Then followed a statement to the effect that the 
salesman had called, and convinced him of the 
necessity of safety devices for certain machines, 
and that he intended to place an order at a later 
date, and in the event anyone was injured before 
the devices were installed that the salesman was 
to be absolved from all blame, inasmuch as the 
salesman had done his duty in bringing the 
safety device to the attention of the manu- 
facturer. 

“What do you take me for—a fool?” blunted 
out the manufacturer when he read the state- 
ment. “Why, that would make out a case of 
criminal negligence against me if I signed that 
fool statement,” she said. 

“Yes, sir, I guess it would,” answered the 
salesman, “but you see I take my business pretty 
seriously—time and time again I have accepted 
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postponement of an order, only to learn of a 
serious accident a day or so later. I always feel 
that it is my fault if I permit anyone to put off 
installing this device—I feel almost responsible 
for the loss of a workman’s arm or hand if I let 
a buyer put .me off like this, so I have been mak- 
ing a collection of these statements to clear my 
conscience.” 

The salesman had the manufacturer in a cor- 
ner, without a chance to back out. The order 
was signed a few minutes later. 


The July 29 issue of “Editor & Publisher” gives a 
complete list of the daily newspaper members of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, with an analysis of 
each paper’s circulation as given on the first page of 
the report to the Bureau for the six months ending 
April 1, 1922. 


COMMISSION—On unshipped orders 


Wuo Gets THE (CoMMISSION ON UNSHIPPED ORDERS 
WHEN THE SALESMAN Resicns? Printers’ Ink, 10 August 
1922, p. 36 (500 words, I p.) | 

The following inquiry was received: 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We should like to know whether you have 
ever published any comments on the problem 
which we outline below. If you have we should 
appreciate a reprint if you can furnish it, or a 


letter from you. 


We do not wish you to answer this in the 
columns of the Weekly unless you omit our 
name. 

We occasionally hire salesmen who make good 


at the start only to leave us for one reason or 


another after a connection of six or eight 
months’ time. As all of our men operate on a 
straight commission basis without drawing ac- 
count or expenses it is generally the case that 
these men have in the house in unshipped orders 
possibly three, four ‘or five hundred dollars’ 
worth of commissions. 

There have been instances here where men 
have left us and ‘have received commission 
checks regularly for a year on unshipped orders. 

In matters of this kind we have absolutely no 
protection, Our agreements with our salesmen 
read that connections:may be severed without 
notice by the action of-either party. Our thought 


in the future is to insert in our salesmen’s agree- 
‘ments a clause to the effect that commissions on 


unshipped business in the house at the time of 
their resignation are forfeited. 

If you know of any other firms that have 
adopted this practice, or if you can find any flaw 
in the proposition we should indeed appreciate 
your comment. 

And it was answered in this wise: 

As the writer of the foregoing letter suggests, 
there is only one possible way in which he may 
secure immunity from the obligation ‘to pay :com- 


ry 
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missions to salesmen after their resignation, on 
business turned in by them while in the employ 
of the company: by having a special clause in- 
serted in the salesman’s agreement. 

In the absence of evidence bearing on the 
point raised in our correspondent’s letter, the 
general practice and experience of sales man- 
agers in a great many different lines of business 
confirm the justice of paying commissions on 
orders accepted and filled. Whether the order 
is filled after the salesman leaves the employ of 
the company, does not in any way affect the 
moral aspect of the transaction. The salesman, 
while employed. by the company, takes an order 
for the company’s merchandise at the established 
and agreed upon rate of commission. If the 
company accepts the order and does not make 
shipment until after the salesman has left its em- 
ploy, the obligation to pay the commission to the 
salesman has not been canceled. 

Salesmen working “on a straight commission 


. basis without drawing account or expenses” are 
g p 


necessarily obliged to be in possession of money 
of their own, not the company’s, to pay their ex- 
penses. Their contract with the company is a 
contract in which the company agrees to pay 
them a commission on orders taken. They take 
an order. When the company accepts it, the 
commission is due. That, it seems, is all there 
is to it. 

In a second letter from our correspondent, an 
experience of the company with a particular 
salesman is described. The salesman after six 
months’ work in an important territory resigned 
at the height of the season, at considerable profit 
to himself and considerable inconvenience and 
subsequent loss of business to the company. “In 
lieu of a man not giving us at least two months’ 
notice of his intended resignation,” our corre- 
spondent inquires, whether it could not be un- 
derstood “that he forfeit all commissions on his 
orders at the time he steps out.” 

There is nothing we know of that would pre- 
vent the company from inserting such a clause 
in its salesmen’s agreement. Getting the right 
kind of salesmen to sign an agreement contain- 
ing such a clause is something else again.—[ Ed. 
Printers’ Ink.] 


HOT-WEATHER—Suggestions for the 
salesmen 

SWELTERING SALESMEN AND WILTED Buyers. By a Man 
on the Road. Sales Management, August 1922, p. 425. (1800 
words, cartoon, 2 pp.) 

A sales manager recently made out, and had 
printed om a card, a series of hot-weather sug- 
gestions for his fifty road men. Just to make the 
memo interesting, it was illustrated with a little 
cartoon of a salesman, in the prize ring, with Old 
Sol—and knocking the warm weather over the 
ropes, These suggestions were: 
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“Always look cool yourself. Wear light clothes. 
Cool and comfortable looking togs. 

“Do everything in your power to prevent your 
prospect from becoming excited. Avoid heated 
discussions, arguments, anything that might make 
the other man irritable. 

“Where possible, arrange interviews for the 
earlier hours of the day or late in the afternoon, 
when the weather is apt to be more moderate. 

“Be immaculate. Keep clean-shaven in warm 
weather. It reacts favorably on your customer. 

“Make your calls coincident with the whimsical 
wishes of the hot weather client. See him at his 
convenience—rather than your own. 

“Keep smiling—when the other fellow is apt to 
be scowling and complaining. 

“Stop moping—in a man’s office. 

“Even if it is hot—don’t talk about it.” 


Wrigley increases his advertising outlay to 
$4,000,000. Such announcement bears out the faith 
that the “chewing gum king’ has in the power of 
the written word. 


ILLUSTRATIONS—Putting human element in 


PUTTING THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN “HUMAN INTEREST” 
InLustRaATIONS. By a ‘Commercial Art Manager. Printers’ 
Ink, 10 August 1922, p. 73 (1500 words, advertisements, 
one reproduced on following page, 3 pp.) 

The manufacturer of Hartman trunks appre- 
ciates that trunks must be shown, as well as hu- 
man figures, that the illustration may have the 
human appeal. But individuals are not going 
into mad ecstasies of delight over even a new 
trunk. It would be possible to overdo illustra- 
tions of this type and for this sort of product. 
One theme of Hartman illustrations is staged on 
the platform of a railway depot. A young couple 
is being “sent off” by friends. The scene is one 
of action, the urge of the train about to pull out 
of the station, atmosphere—and, in the fore- 
ground, just where it naturally would be, one of 
those electric trucks, bearing a load of trunks to 
the baggage car. This means showing the prod- 
uct in dominating size, yet it was always “in the 
picture” and not dragged in at the last moment 
merely because the advertiser wanted it shown 
conspicuously. 

And it is here that the advertising artist ap- 
pears to run into his hardest problem; introduc- 
ing the thing advertised in a natural, unaffected 
manner, with no outward signs of the com-_ 
mercial. The sales incentive should never be 
jammed forcibly, blatantly, upon the reader’s at- 
tention. The best illustration is the one in 
which such accessories, however important they 
may be, are subdued and fit into a sort of story 
mosaic. 

Walter Baker & Company recently ran a page, 
three-fourths of which was. illustration, bringing 
out the appetizing flavor of bar chocolate. A 
country boy, in overalls, sat by a quiet, woodland 
stream, back against a big boulder, and. face 
wreathed in contented smiles. His fish pole was 
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held between his legs, but even with the near- 
ness of a catch, he could not possibly stop 
nibbling at the sweets. His boy appetite was 
stronger than his fishing instinct. 

Home scenes are too often violated. It is 
far too easy to misinterpret the actions of the 
average woman, and she, most of all, is severely 
critical. She lives these pictures day and night. 
Her sense of the ridiculous is strongly developed. 
When the human interest home picture is wisely 
handled, it has tremendous power of attraction 
for both men and women. But there must be 
no straining for effects. 


“KEY MEN”—Advertising products to 


ADVERTISING YouR Propucts To “Key Men.” By K. B. 
White. Printers’ Ink Monthly, August 1922, p. 19 (900 
words, illustrations, one reproduced on opposite page, 


2 pp.) 

In inaugurating its campaign to sell its starting, 
lighting and ignition systems, the American Bosch 
Magneto Corporation realized that it would have 
to commence with the men at the top. A series 
of folders, of which the accompanying one is a sam- 
ple, and a series of advertisements based on the 
folders, were the instruments used to get at the 
“key men” of the automotive industry. 

These folders are expensive, and in a way, start- 
ling. But although they are startling, they are at 
the same time conservative and of high quality. 
The cover paper is unusual and the covers are 
sometimes printed in silver or gold, or are left 
blank, except for an individual label which is 
mounted on the cover and on which the name of 
the recipient is embossed. On the inside is an 
individual, tipped-in letter, addressed to the par- 
ticular executive the company desires to reach. This 

® 
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letter, written and signed by the president of the 
company, deals with some particular feature of the 
starting, lighting and ignition systems, often re- 
ferring to one of the previous folders. In this 
way the series is unified. Facing the letter is a 
tipped-in photographic print. This print is made 
directly from the original plate—and is not a half- 
tone reproduction. This adds greatly to the value 
of the folder in that it adds to the impression of 
quality. The folders are mailed in specially made 
envelopes to match the stock of the folder. 

The company realized at the same time that there 


were a number of executives who did not bear the 


title of “President” or “General Manager” and yet 
who had a lot to say about the installation of equip- 
ment. How to reach these men was a problem which 
was partly solved by the use of a publication which 
reached a number of these men. In its publication 
advertising the company used a reproduction of the 
inside pages of the folders. The letter was modified 


‘and generalized and certain other changes were 


made to bring the scheme within the scope of the 
magazine requirements. 


LABELS—Reduce number of line 


New .ReEmMINGcTON LasBets REDUCE LINE FROM 12,000 


‘Trems To 24. By B. F. Berfield. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
' August 1922, p. 33 (1600 words, illustrations, one repro- 
-duced on second page following, 2 pp.) 


The Remington Arms Company, Inc. had been 
loading 12,047 different loads of shotgun shells. 
In May of this year the company launched a 
campaign that reduced that number to 24. A 


‘new package label, backed by an educational 


advertising campaign, is bearing the burden of 


‘the introduction of the new plan. 


The first step was to estimate just how far it 


could go without depriving the sportsman of 


loads he might need. The next step, after 
determining what loads would be used, was to 
advertise the idea, to originate package labels 
which would simplify the selling of the 
new proposition. Formerly, each label was 
in appearance very much like every other 
label. Figures gave the gauge of the gun for 
which the shell was intended, the size and quan- 
tity of shot, the kind and quantity of powder. 
The new labels are entirely different. The loads 
are not described by the amount of powder and 
the amount of shot, but by the gauge of the gun 
and the kind of game the shell is intended to 
kill. A picture of the game, bird or animal for 
which each load is intended is shown in full 
colors on the front panel of each carton. For 
instance, on the box containing snipe load is a 
picture of the snipe and the caption “Remington 
Snipe Load.” ' At the left side of the panel 
appear as a sort of cross-index the words “Also 
for Rail Plover, Woodcock.” This cross-index 
system is for the convenience of both retail sales- 
man and the consumer. 
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? When a sportsman goes into a store for shells, 
there is no delay waiting on him, no question as 
to what load he should have, no long search 
through the various labels of the goods in the 
dealer’s stock to select some particular combina- 
tion of powder and shot. The customer knows 
the kind of game he is going after and Reming- 

- ton recommends the load for that particular 

J species of game, and the box or carton contain- 

ing the shell bears in natural colors the picture 
of name and game. 
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LETTER—With good opening paragraph 


ne Letter SHOPS—ATTENTION. Postage, July 1922, p. 402 
(500 words, letter reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 


Below is a letter direct-mailed by the Globe Let- 
ter Company, New York City: 


Attention of Sales Manager: 

Prospect’s Name. 

And address. 

Well filled in. 

Dear Sir: 

Enclosed please find check for ten dollars for 
part payment of any work which you may order 
from us this summer. 

Where’s the catch? None whatever! 

New accounts cost us ten dollars, so we are 
sending it to you instead of spending it on ad- 
vertising. 

Of course we hope the first order will lead to 
others, but that is for you to decide. There is no 
string to the offer. 


The fine appearance of our letters, the accuracy 
of our typists, the rapidity of our service, and the 
reliability of our organization commend them- 

| selves to the executive who knows the value in 
) dollars and cents of such considerations. 


This letter goes to a few selected firms whom 
we wish to interest and we enclose return postal 
to make further inquiry convenient. Thanking 
you for your consideration and trusting that you 
may find occasion to use our service, we beg to 
remain. 


Very truly yours, 


The check was made payable to the prospect. The 
date, name and amount were typewritten. The 
> words “Pay $10 and oo cents” were written by a 


check writing machine, signed in ink by C. E. 
Whitehouse, of the company. In every way the 
check was a regular check, except that printed on it 
were the words: 


“This check is good for ten dollars in payment 
of one-half the amount of your initial order, if 
placed before August 15, 1922. This check is not 
good after August 15, 1922, and is non-transferable.” 


MAILING LIST—Kept alive by salesmen 

Ler Your SALESMEN Keep Your Marine List Ative. 
By C. M. Harrison. Printers’ Ink Monthly, August 1922, 
p. 37 (1750 words, 2 pp.) 

After the Long-Bell company had developed a 
system of dealer service, it found, for the first 
time in its experience, that it needed a compre- 
hensive mailing list. A start toward building 
it was made by assembling what may be called 
the private mailing list of each salesman. The 
salesmen were asked to submit to the advertis- 
ing department two lists of names—one an A 
list composed of customers and the other a B 
list made up of prospects whom the salesmen 
had called on or who were of the type the com- 
pany would like to sell. 

As a result of this work, the company started 
out with 4500 names and the list has been built 
up in a gradual and natural manner. The sales- 
men, following the most urgent instructions, 
send in frequent additions to the list. Retailers 
answer the company’s advertising on its service 
work. Another source of names is through cus- 
tomer inquiries which come from the company’s 
general advertising. When such an inquirer 
writes from a town where the company has no 
customer, some dealer is referred to him just the 
same and then it is a frequent reaction for the 
dealer to write, asking that his name be placed 
on the mailing list. 

The advertising department of the company 
copied out of a lumber dealer’s rating book the 
name and addresses of every retail lumber dealer 
in each of the company’s salesmen’s territories. 
Each name was listed on a slip in the following 
fashion: 

Arbor Lumber Co. I 
Arbor, Ky. 2 
Floyd County 3 
4 


Salesman 
Each salesman was asked to check the slips 
separately as rapidly as he visited the town or 
fill them out at once from the knowledge of the 
situation he already possessed. The figures on 
each slip make up a system of abbreviations 
with this as the key: 


Is he a customer? 

Is he a prospect? 

Shall we send inquiries? 

Shall we send Bulletin and Plain 
Sheets? 


Pop m 
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The salesman’s duty in each case was simply 
to check the figures, thus giving the advertising 
department the information it needed to handle 
the name. 


NATIONALITY—Part played by, in: salesmen 
selection 

Wuy I Favor IrRisHMEN FOR SALESMEN.. By Andrew L. 
Fleming. Sales Management, August 1922, p. 455 (675 
words, illustration reproduced on opposite page, 2 ' pp:) 

(The question of a salesman’s nationality 
weighs heavily with most large employers of 
salesmen, who usually bring this out in their 
application blanks. Note the three blanks 
accompanying. The writer has a strong-hanker- 
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ing forthe Irish. It will be interesting’ to’ note 
what others’ have to say on the subject. Ed.). 
Thold no brief for the Irish. They undoubtedly 
have their faults, just as people of other nation- 
ality have their faults. But the Irish have what 
few other nationalities have, inborn sympathy 
which enables them to: see a problem! from the 
other fellow’s side. A sales manager’ friend of 
mine who had toured both Ireland: and Scotland 
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brought the trait into focus when he said: that 
you could walk along. a road in Scotland and pass 
a dozen people and it would be doubtful if one 
of them would even give you a. friendly nod, 
but in. Ireland the very first man you happened 
upon would stop and chat and blarney you. A 
successful salesman, it has always seemed to me, 
must love mankind and be in sympathy with 
the people he is selling. The Irish have this 
characteristic without question. 

Since the recent unrest in Ireland we have 
seen a good deal of fun poked at the Irish on 


account of their fighting propensities. Now, of - 


course, a salesman who goes around with a chip 
on his shoulder and a shillalah under his coat 
is not a particularly desirable type of repre- 
sentative to: have calling on the trade, but this 
same trait, properly held in leash, sends your 
salesman into the office with his mind set on one 
thing—getting the order. And he isn’t going to 
put his tail between: his legs and run off at the 
first. growl he hears: 

In our work the salesmen have to interview big 
business: mer: Many of their prospects are at the 
head of great. industrial institutions, and the very 
nature of their executive work. makes them hard 
to approach: Most salesmen are secretly afraid 
of the big prospects of this type. They uncon- 
sciously feel that he is better than they are, 
and for no reason whatever, the salesman enters 
his presence in fear and trembling. But not so 
the Irishman. Be he ever so humble, he feels 
that he is just as good as the biggest millionaire, 
and he will “talk turkey” to John D. himself 
just as fluently and just as intimately as he will 
to a wage earner in the factory. Then your 
thoroughbred Irishman is never at a loss for a 
comeback. Words flow from him like from a 
newly shot oil well. The Irish are natural 
born politicians. They seem to be able to sense 
a situation and play the right men. You may 
frown on some of the tactics that the Irishmen 
use, but they usually bring home the bacon, and 
they always leave the prospect smiling. 


SALESMAN—Keeping, on toes 

“Your: 'Missourr Peper’ Pers Up Saresmen, By 
James Henle. Printers’ Ink, 3 August 1922, p. 33. (1300 
words, letters, one reproduced herewith, 3 pp.) 

The problem of: keeping the salesmam on his 
toes is one that’ every sales manager must face. 
Even the fact that the road man is paid. on a 
strict commission basis is not always sufficient 
incentive, for the salesman. may be working 
against some imaginary quota of his own and 
may be sitting back suffused with a rich glow 
of satisfaction in contemplation of figures that are 
considerably below what his: house thinks he 
ought to yield. Also, he must constantly be kept 
sold on the idea. that hard work, persistency, in- 
genuity and aggressiveness bring their reward; 
many salesmen seem to feel that their year’s total 
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will ‘be about as large even if they work well 
within the range of their real ability. 

Various devices, such as personal letters from 
the sales manager, daily or weekly bulletins, in- 
spirational addresses at sales conventions, sales 
contests, etc., have been devised to meet this 
situation. An unconventional and thorough 
method of attacking the problem was tried with 
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He was supposed to be a salesman who had ‘been 
hired to make the small towns in that ‘State. 
Skinner wrote letters about once a week to heads 
of the various departments and to members of 
the firm. These letters, all the work of Mr. 
Smith, of course, were copied and sent to the 


sales force. 
Little by little in the letters one got to know 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


SEE NATIONALITY—PART PLAYED BY, IN SALESMEN SELECTION 


a great deal about Mr. Skinner—his past as a 


great success some time ago by CORE Srnith, 
sales manager for R. C. Williams & Co., whole- 
‘sale grocery firm. 

In essence Mr. Smith’s scheme was nothing 
more or less than a gigantic hoax. For his own 
purpose, and the firm’s, he created an imaginary 
character, Frank P. Skinner, “your Missouri 
Pedler,” as he often signed himself in his ‘letters. 


sewing machine salesman, his troubles with his 
mother-in-law, the kind of people and the kind 
of food the liked, his opinion of current events. 
This was one of the strongest features of ‘the 
stunt; Skinner, although having existence only 
in ink, was a real person to the other salesmen, 
a genuine flesh-and-blood human being very 
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different from the ordinary character created to 
help along a sales policy. The meat of Skinner’s 
letters was, to be sure, business—how he sold the 
Royal Scarlet brand of R. C. Williams & Co., ete. 

Here is a sample of the style of letters used: 


Did you ever sit on a sugar barrel in one of 
those General Merchandise stores where they sell 
everything from a shoestring to a locomotive, in a 
town where you can still spend Confederate'money 
because they don’t know the war is over, and 
while you wait for the buyer to get through selling 
a crosseyed, nigger a Jew’s harp, you kinder ‘begin 
to think about how J] can increase my volume of 
business without sacrificing my profit? Been doing 
that right smart recently, Mr. ‘Boss man, kinder up 
a tree about it yet, but I am going to shoot one 
barrel of an idea I done thought on. I am! going 
to start tomorrow morning and sell every one of 
my customers at least three Royal Scarlet items 
they are not now buying. By doing this I am in- 
creasing my profit-making volume builder. I am 
going to use ‘the specials given me by the house to 
open accounts that I'am mot now selling. I am 
going to stop running away from the business. 
I mean by\this that in) every town I call on, every 
merchant in that town is going to be given a 
chance to become one of my customers. Believe 
by working this combination I can work out a 
problem that has caused me to wear out two pair 
of trousers on sugar barrels. 

You don’t know me yet—but you will. 


TRADE-NAME DISPLAY—Prerogatives of 


PREROGATIVES OF TRADE NAME DispiAy. Sales Manage- 
ment, August 1922, p. 444 (200 words, 1 p.) 

The following inquiry was received. 

Milwaukee, Wis.——We are menaced by a com- 
petitor who thas adopted a trade name similar, 
though not a downright duplicate of ours and who, 
to make matters worse, has mimicked us in the 
typographical display of jthe name and its position 
on the package. Can we make out a case on this 
evidence?—H. H. & Son. 

and was answered. 

To make out a case of trade-mark infringe- 
ment under the trade-mark statute you should 
be able to show invasion by a mark identical 
with yours or so similar in sound or appearance 
that it would be likely to deceive customers. 
In an action for unfair competition you would 
have better opportunity to bring out dis- 
criminating circumstances as are to be found in 
an imitation of type faces and a suspicious choice 
of location on the package for the trade name. 
Not long ago Federal Court of Appeals took 
cognizance of the fact that a trailing competitor 
had shadowed the pioneer in the field to the ex- 
tent of printing his trade name in script similar 
to that employed by the older-established house 
and that the rival brands were “similarly situated 
on the package.” This was in the case brought 
by the Quaker City Chocolate and Confectionery 
Company, and the parallel setting provided for 
the competitive brand resulted in denial of a 
trade-mark certificate for the mark “Quaker 
Maid,”» because of the prior acceptance of 
“Quaker City.” . | 
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YOUTHFUL MIND—tTraining to standard 
goods 

TRAINING THE YOUTHFUL Minp Towarps STANDARD 
Goops.. By Helen Waldo, associate editor, John Martin’s 
Book, and vice-president of the League of Advertising 
Women. Advertising and Selling, August 1922, p. 8 (2600 
words, advertisements, one reproduced below, 3 pp.) 

In considering juvenile advertising, one must not 
forget the wealth of educational copy that has been 
printed during the last few years. This is espe- 
cially appealing to the parent who will read it 
aloud to the child for the sake of its informative 
value. The story of hams and bacon, of condensed 
milk, of shredded wheat and of rubber are a few 
that have been featured successfully. And it is 
no easy task to take a little squeeling pig through 
all the stages from his pen to the breakfast table 
without shocking the tissues of sensitive children 
is no easy task. 


THE PIANO 


__ FOR ME! 


{ Kee eee 
Sowhen oe would buy a plano 
Consider the fine dignity 
That goes 
with fhe name of tho STEINWAY 
And that’s the piano for me! 


am- oOo 
vol- ume 


Of fam. 


That name 


THIS MAY ALSO BE SUNG TO “My BONNY LIES OVER THE “OCEAN” 
ee 


F you love music you want it to be a permanent part of your family 
life, ahd, to make this possible, you want a permanent piano. 

In making such a lifetime’s purchase, the slightly higher cost of 

the Steinway over other good pianos is an extremely small price to pay for 

the tremendous significance of possessing the piano that has no superior 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH ST.. NEW YORK 


Cut Courtesy of “Advertising & Selling’ 


An educational story that was particularly suc- 
cessful was that of the “Story of the House of 
Steinway.” It was a tale full of romantic interest 
beginning with the first Steinway who fought under 
Napoleon and used to entertain his fellow soldiers 
by playing on the Jew’s harp the folk tunes 
of his native land, and later of the wedding of that 
same Steinway when the groom played the organ 
and the bride pumped the bellows and when the 
bride’s chief wedding gift was a little piano with 
only two strings, made by her husband... The story 
continues for six chapters and was in demand for 
music study clubs and women’s clubs as well as 
for schools. 


When ordering books reviewed please mention that you ore a subscriber so that you will get the 10% discount. 
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PASS IT AROUND! 
Please read these digests carefully. If you 
desire the original articles for closer study 
in connection with your work please notify 
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Crarces W. GERSTENBERG, Editor 


New York City. 


When Customers Limit Territory Covered 


ager of the Van Raalte Company, one of 

the greatest faults in the average salesman 
is that he permits himself to be guided in the 
covering of his territory by the ideas of a few 
of his good customers. He continues: ; 


“I mean that, in a large number of cases, a 
salesman becomes very friendly with one or two 
accounts and this friendship, and possible at- 
tachment, has influenced the salesman on local 
conditions, the possibility of booking business 
and the proper time to cover his territory. 

“Tf a salesman would remember that, over any 
given territory, he usually serves from 500 to 600 
customers, and try to gauge his viewpoint from 
the best requirements of selling these 500 or 600 
accounts, rather than have his judgment warped 
by what a few accounts tell him, he will be far 
better off in the long run. 

“We have found that ‘star’ salesmen do not 
exist any more and that we have recruited our 
very best men from those who have worked their 
way up in our company from the ranks. Through 
a steady progress they have absorbed the proper 
requisites of a substantial knowledge of the busi- 
ness, have coupled this with energy and enthusi- 
asm and have gone out and made good. 


“Another great fault that is evident in a con- 
siderable number of salesmen is that they assume 
to know what the buyer does or does not want 
to purchase. The guessing of what a retail store 
wants to buy is not a part of the salesman’s job. 
It is entirely up to the manufacturer to guess 
just what will be the styles for the coming sea- 
son. If more salesmen would forget the idea 
that they know what their customers want, and 
would give the buyers a little more credit for 
knowing themselves what they desire, then many 
more sales would be effected.,.——““The New York 
Times,” August 20, 1922. 


A CCORDING to Jacob Casin, general man- 
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CUSTOMERS—Cash, thoughtful treatment of 


Wuy SaAncer’s Keeps Tass ON CASH CUSTOMERS AS 
WELL AS CrepIt. Dry Goods Merchants Trade Journal, 
August 1922, p. 22 (800 words, letter, reproduced here- 


with, 2 pp.) 


In too many retail stores the charge customer 
is thanked for her business, while the cash cus- 
tomer is ignored, as far as being reached by the 


store’s mailing list in a regular way. 


For some 


time this bothered the Sanger Brothers depart- 
ment store at Waco, Texas. Several ideas of get- 
ting the cash customers’ names were tried, with- 
out success, until finally the problem was worked 
out very satisfactorily through the transfer desk. 


SANGER BROg. 


WACO.Texas. 


Se want you to Enow that wr apcrectate the 


fact that during the past fow weeks 

+ Fou have purchased 
@erchardies at the Sanger etore and we truet that your 
Durchaces bare teen entirely satiefactory 


Tt fs generally cupposed that where « turte- 


@er trades with o store as Jarge ao the Sanger store 
and payer cach, that the manageaent ecldce knows of the 


fact. 


fe try at ell times, to keep In clove personal 


touch with our customers and by 80 doling. we bellere 
that we are in a better position to eerre thee. 


We want you to feel perfectly free te call our 


@ttention to any mistakes that we Say eake. os well ee 
to any eerchantise that Is not entirely oatiefectory, for 
we emtenvor at all times, to render the beet possible 
service and to sell only merchandise of known eerit and 
reliability Wletekes will. of course, scwetiass ocour 
but we have never failed to enke right any wrong mate i 
known to ws and when mirtakes @o occur, e* @ill consider 
{ta favor if rou will call same to our attention 


@eeure vou ws 


Our stocks of Summer merchandive are complete 
in every Jetail and ae you are doubticss Siready aware, 
our prices aro fower, when you contider quality and the 
fact that we guorantee the rellans tty of our merchandise 


Agsin thanking vou for your patronage. ebich we 
sperectate, wo repain 


Yours very truly 


When cash customers come to the store and buy 
several things, they generally secure a transfer 
ticket, by which they may purchase in many 


departments. 
address on these transfer slips. 


their name and 
At the end of 


They place 


each month, there is sent to each one of these 
names a personal letter, such as the one above. “ 


“National Advertising’ for July contains some 
interesting figures on the circulations of newspapers 
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and magazines. 
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CUSTOMERS—Tying up with, new way of 

New Way or Tyrtnc Up Wits Customers. By James 
M. Mosely. Class, August 1922, p. 56 (1450 words, adver- 
tisement, reproduced herewith, 4 pp.) 

It was on a train out of New York. The ad- 
vertising manager for a well known manufac- 
turer of technical products found himself next 
a prominent trade publisher. Soon the talk drifted 
to those forms of trade paper advertising which 
have stood the test of the years for effectiveness. 


ess 


oe " 
ge “e 


HERSHEY’S 


Famous the world over for the excellence of its chocolates and cocoas 


Sateguarding, part of their valuable property mght and day 16 a 
Holtzer-Cabot Fire Alarm System Protecting the plant from lost 
production that even a small fire will cause, 1s another sure and post 
tive function of this system, and the ever-watchful System guards the 
employees from snjury and danger every moment of the working day 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 


are installed in a number of large industrial plants What a cor 
rectly designed system does for Hershey's, it can do for others There 
is a Heltzer-Cabot System for every type of factory school, ware 
house, yard, public building, hotel, or hospital 


Write for further information Our Fire Alarm Specialists will 
gladly cooperate with you in laying out the right type of Fire Alarm 
System for aay job you may have—and a Fire Alarm installation ts 
certainly worth while business 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 


124 Amory St. Borron, Mase 6161 Sa. State S., Chicago, Mi 
101 Pork Ave. New York,NY 3104 Union Trust Bidg. Baltimors Ma 


“No plan I have used seemed to quite equal 
that of featuring up some one of our big and 
better known customers,” the advertising mana- 
ger confided. “It helps us with the customers, 
with our salesmen and our prospects. It beats 
‘glittering generalities’ and even complex tech- 
nical explanations a mile, just as it does in our 
salesman’s own talk when he casually refers to 
a few of the large users.” 

“Right! But it’s apt to be overworked, and 
then it loses its punch,” the veteran publisher 
pointed out. “If you can hit on a new angle—” 

“Exactly, and here is one way the new angle 
is being used,” the advertising manager re- 
sponded. He opened an electric trade publica- 
tion and pointed at a page advertisement of the 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, Jamaica Plain, 
near Boston, Mass. The business of the company 
includes the installation of fire alarm systems in 
factories. It has made use of trade publications 
for over eight years, but more extensively the 
past four years. Its efforts are being devoted in 
this direction to heightening the prestige of the 
firm rather than making sales. Naturally, it 
has many prominent firms on its list of cus- 
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tomers. To tie up with the reputation of some of 
these customers in the Holtzer-Cabot trade cam- 
paign, it was felt, would be desirable. The 
obvious thing would have been to show a photo- 
graph of the customer’s large plant. But this has 
been “done” again and again. A variation was 
looked for and it was decided to take customers 
who are national advertisers and show their prod- 
ucts—at the same time getting in intimate tie-up 
with the Holtzer-Cabot fire alarm system. Facts 
were secured from each customer and permission 
obtained to use them in copy. ‘The illustration 
shows the style of copy used. 


DEALERS—Sold, by call on consumers 


CALLING ON CoNSUMERS HELPS SALESMEN IN SELLING 
Orvers. Sales Management, August 1922, p. 418 (400 
words, I p.) 

The W. S. Quinby Company, of Boston, has 
found it profitable to make house-to-house door- 
bell ringing as much a regular part of its sales 
force as selling to dealers. The average sales- 
man may do an excellent job of lining up a new 
dealer, or in re-selling an old one, yet may be- 
come flabby and forget the point of view of the 
person who buys the goods from the dealer. It 
is one thing to get a dealer who has some de- 
mand to buy, qet quite another thing to persuade 
a woman who has been buying a competitor’s 
brand for years to switch to yours. But some- 
times teaches the salesman more than he would 
have believed possible. 

Each salesman of the company makes it a part 
of his regular routine to talk with women about 
his products, tea and coffee, and especially his 
particular brand. He plans his work ahead to 
allow him certain mornings and afternoons for 
this work. He asks each prospect called upon 
what brand she uses, why she uses it, whether 
she has been influenced by advertising, and what 
part of the advertising influenced her. Similar 
questions are asked by the company’s products. 

Several indirect questions are especially de- 
signed to diaw out the housewife’s point of view, 
and to learn what coffee advertising has been most 
effective in its appeal to the consumers. After a 
salesman has obtained the information he makes 
an effort to influence her to use his products. 
After each interview a written report is submit- 
ted to the sales manager. In this way he gets a 
“close up” of buying habits which would be im- 
possible from mere reports of sales made to 
retailers. 


Three states, New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, receive one-fourth of all income in the 
United States. Twelve Southern states, comprising 
more than 21 per cent of the population, receive 
less than 15 per cent of the total income. On a per 
capita basis, the people of the Pacific states receive 
a higher average income than those im any other 
regional group. 
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DESIGN—Registration of 


DEsIGN REGISTRATION AND WHAT IT PROMISES. 
Management, Aug 1922, p. 444 (350 words, 1 p.) 


Here is an inquiry that was sent in. 


Sales 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has come to my attention a 
brief newspaper dispatch under New York date line that 
a meeting of the Design Registration League has been 
held recently at the Aldine Club for the purpose of ar- 
ranging for the introduction in Congress of a design 
registration bill. Can you tell me whether this current 
undertaking is a revival of the project of several years 
ago? Also what would a design registration law do, in 
behalf of good will protection that is not accomplished 
by the present design patent system? D, O’C. N, 


Here is the reply. 


As you surmise, the movement recently 
launched in New York is a revival of the drive 
with similar purpose which was initiated some 
years ago and which resulted in the introduction 
into Congress of a Design Registration Bill, 
which failed of consideration principally because 
the entry of the United States into the world war 
served to sidetrack all such efforts for special 
legislation. The present plan, according to our 
information, is for the resurrection of the Design 
Registration League, a body of manufacturers in 
such fields as lace, jewelry, type, silverwear, wall 
paper, etc., etc., who are vitally concerned in 
the protection of their original designs. It is 
the expectation that a bill, drafted mainly along 
lines of the former proposal, but with certain 
changes, will be ready for introduction in Con- 
gress at the beginning of the next regular session 
in December 1922. 

Sponsors for the design registration scheme 
claim for it several marked advantages over the 
existing design patent system. It is conceded, 
however that the gain would be more tangible 
in the case of sellers of seasoned goods and 
beneficiaries of short-lived designs than in the 
case of manufacturers whose designs are per- 
ennial popularity or remain in vogue for a num- 
ber of years. All interests should however 
benefit in degree if there should be borne out the 
promise that the registration system would per- 
mit the issuance at Washington of credentials 
for original design in industry much more 
promptly than it has been possible to secure 
from the Patent Office, even under normal condi- 
tions, patents or designs. The expense to owners 
of designs who desire protection for a limited in- 
terval, say a year or two (as in the case of 
fashion’s fads and transient models) would like- 
wise be much less than under the existing patent 
system. 

Support for this design registration alternative 
or substitute for the design patent system is be- 
ing recruited chiefly, however, on the plea that 
there would be afforded, at nominal cost, blanket 
protection for all logical variations of a given de- 
sign—all the reverse executions and expressions 
of a decorative theme or ornamental motif. 
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ENGRAVING—Process (Book) 

_ Process EnGravinc. By Edward S. Pilsworth. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company, 1922 (xi, 168 pp. 5x 
7% inches, illustrations, $2.00.) 


Both a history of the engraver’s art and a 
thorough review of the processes employed today 
are embodied in this book of Mr. Pilsworth’s. 
General readers will be interested in his original 
estimate of such masters as Durer, and the prac- 
tical printer or professional engraver will find of 
much value, as a source of reverence, his 
thorough and accurate description of modern 
methods. The abundance of illustrations adds a 
great deal to its worth. Mr. Pilsworth treats 
of photography ; stripping, printing and etching; 
routing, blocking, finishing, etc.; the working of 
the process. 


HOUSE ORGAN-—Size of, standardizing 


Some INTERESTING Facts REGARDING House OrGAN 
Sizes. By G. A. Heintzmann, Dexter Folder Company, 
New York City. Ben Franklin Monthly, Aug 1922, p. 61 
(7oo words, illustration reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 


The illustration shows all the sales house 
organs received in answer to a questionnaire sent 
to the 800 concerns publishing house organs, as 


listed in Printers’ Ink. The picture clearly in- 
dicates that definite size standards in house 
organs are not at present very exact. An en- 


largement of the photograph or a_ personal 
examination of the house organs would clearly 
emphasize the advantages, if the Bureau of 
Standards (which is now working on a program 
of paper size simplifications) could successfully 
work out a definite series of standard specifica- 
tions for page sizes that would fit in with a full 
sheet size program of standardization in co- 
operation with paper mills and their merchants. 
A grouping of the house organs shows that the 
majority of them could, without serious change 
in size, adopt one of the standard sizes. To help 
eliminate the condition of waste of paper due to 
a lack of standardization, the Committee on Sim- 
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plification of Paper Sizes appointed by the 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, 
has issued a forty-eight page booklet, called 
“Suggestive Page Sizes.” 


IDEAS—Getting orders from 

Makes Orvers Out or Ipgeas. The Hardware Salesman, 
July 1922, p. 37 (200 words, illustrations, 1 p.) 

“One good suggestion that will jolt a ‘pokey’ 
dealer out of the rut of inactivity is worth more 
than all the sales arguments you can put up,” 
says a well known automobile equipment sales- 
man. Dealers overlook the most obvious means 
of increasing sales, and neglect the simplest 
plans which often spell the difference -between 
good and bad business. 

This salesman recently closed an unusually 
large order because he took the pains to point 
out to a dealer the lost opportunities for sales 
caused by his neglecting to trim his windows. The 


windows were full of greasy tools, deflated inner 


tubes, empty cartons, dead flies and all sorts of 
junk, 

The salesman jumped in and put in a display 
from the dealer’s stock. Soon everyone who 
passed was noticing the attractive display. To 
show his appreciation of the salesman’s efforts he 
placed his order, which he had refused to con- 
sider a few minutes earlier, That salesman sold 
him on the idea that business was to be had for 
the asking. 


INQUIRIES—Read personally by sales manager 

Tuts Executive PERSONALLY READS ALL INQUIRIES. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, Aug 1922, p. 42 (350 words, I p.) 

The sales manager of a large company 
specializing in women’s wear is a commuter and 
spends about an hour every day on the train. 
With him on his trips he usually carries a small 
portfolio in which are the letters of inquiry that 
have come to his office recently. He has found 
these inquiries indirectly the source of a lot of 
business. 

A few years ago his company was notice- 
ably weak in a certain section of the South: 
Several salesmen had been tried on this territory, 
and each one had been unable to put his finger 
on the difficulty. One day there came “into the 
office an inquiry from a small-town dealer. He 
said that he had read the company’s advertising 
and while he had been impressed by it, he had 
felt that the company did not offer just the line 
he was looking for. But he was taking a chance 
—and wondered if the company sold a certain 
garment, That night a salesman was sent hot- 
foot to this dealer—and it was found out that 
the trouble in the territory was only too obvious. 
The company’s salesmen had been trying to sell 
dealers what they did not want, rather than try- 
ing to find out what they did want. That 
territory is now sending in a good volume of 
business. 
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From that day on the sales manager has been 
studying the inquiries. Through a chance inquiry 
he has discovered a big market in a territory that 
had been overlooked because it was thought to 
be too poor to be worth while. It now absorbs 
about one-tenth of the company’s cheap dresses. 

The sales manager finds that a careful study 
of inquiries opens up new outlets—and in addi- 
tion gives the man in the office a line on what 
the man on the road is up against. In his own 
words, “Inquiries give him the feel of his 
business.” 


LETTERS—‘“‘Human interest” in . 

AN ADVENTURE WITH “HUMAN INTEREST?’ IN LETTER 
Writinc. By Charles F. Dingman. The Mailbag, August 
1922, p. 144 (975 words, letters reproduced herewith, 2 pp.) 

This writer was getting results with plain 
letters, but he read so much about the value of 
“human interest” in letters that he decided to 
try it out. And here was the first letter he 
Sent out: 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

Some builders are like beginners at golf. They 
swing an awful wallop, but they don’t follow 
through. 

They hit a job an awful wallop, crowd it for the 
last cent of profit and then do their best to forget 
it; 

If that is the kind of service you want, all right 
—but we don’t believe it is. 

We think you want the builder to stand right 
behind his work, to back it up by careful attention 
during construction and stay behind it afterwards. 

A half century of conscientious work has en- 
abled us to acquire the experience, equipment, 
and organization, and to build up the reputation 
that assures you of the results you want. Satisfied 
clients all over this section of the country will 
testify to that. 

So let us make you a proposition to build your 
proposed new Factory Building at Jonesboro. 

Let us know when the plans are ready and we 
shall be glad to call for them. 

Sincerely yours, 


The boss asked if that letter was the kind of 
a letter that best carried the impression of the 
kind of a concern that he was boss of, established 
about fifty years and all that. The letter brought 
results, but it didn’t bring in any requests to 
come and make a proposition. 


The writer was pretty busy at the time, so he 
couldn’t give much time and thought to the prep- 
aration of the next letter and he made it short. 
This is it: 

Dear Mr. Smith: 

We presume that you will wish to have the con- 
struction of the proposed Dye House at Smithport 
handled by an organization thoroughly qualified by 
past experience to give you entirely satisfactory 
service. 

This organization has had an extensive experi- 
ence in constructing buildings of that character and 
we are certain that we can handle the work in a 
manner satisfactory to you. 

If you will kindly advise us when you will be 
ready to take up the matter of construction we 
shall be glad to call upon you. 

Very truly yours, 


~~ 


' 
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There was nothing particularly clever about 
that letter; it was short and didn’t say much, but 
it got the writer into trouble. He was planning 
a vacation just then; but he hasn’t gone yet. The 
number of inquiries that came frotn the missive 
has kept him too busy. 


LETTERS—Sales, pulling power in 


How Do Your Letters Putt? By Cameron McPher- 
son. Sales Management, Aug 1922, p. 422 (850 words, 
I p.) 


One of the strongest levers that a writer of 
sales letters can employ to get replies is an appeal 
to the finer sensibilities of a man. For example, 
most of us are naturally kind hearted. In a 
normal frame of mind, we don’t like to do or say 
anything that will hurt a person’s feelings. This 
trait of human nature can be capitalized very 
often in personal sales letters. If a man’s fail- 
ure to reply to his letters, for instance, is assumed 
to be a reflection of his personal feelings toward 
you. Most men will hasten to assure you that 
they really haven’t anything against you at all, 
and then go on to tell you why they have not 
replied to your former letters. Letters of this 
type, however, must be very carefully prepared 
in order not to put yourself in a cringing position 
which invites only contempt from a prospect. 

Another excellent example of how a study of 
human nature will help you in solving the reply 
problem is found in an experiment conducted 
by a machinery concern. In this experiment 
two letters were sent out to a list of 10,000 pros- 
pective buyers. The opening paragraph of the 
first letter read something like this: 


“If you want to buy a pop-corn machine that 
gives satisfaction—that is sold at a reasonable 
price, investigate the ‘X’ machine.” 


The letter, which was written by the proprietor 
of the business, proved a failure, as might be ex- 
pected. To the man who spent his life perfecting 
the machine to a point where it gave satisfac- 
tion, and who successfully battled high costs so 
that the price could be held down, this opening 
statement was most significant. It painted a picture 
to him. . But to the prospective buyer who knew 
nothing of his labors, it was meaningless. 

After the failure of the first letter, the head of 
the company decided to turn over the writing of 
the sales letters to his sales manager. So the sales 
manager took his chief’s letter and changed the 
first paragraph. Here is what he wrote: 


“Did you ever go swimming, on a hot summer 
day, when you were a little chap—throw your 
clothes on the bank of the old swimming hole— 
and revel in the cool, inviting depths of the clear, 
blue, water?” 


In spite of the rather complex construction of 
the paragraph, and the improbability that the 
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water in the old swimming hole was especially 
clear, much less blue, this letter pulled over 20 
per cent replies from the same list. The differ- 
ence between success and failure in this case 
hinged on the wording of the opening paragraph. 


MARKETS—Produce, organized (Book) 


OrGANIZED Propuce Markets. By John George Smith, 
M. A. (Dublin), Assistant Professor of Commerce and 
Sub-Dean of the Faculty of Commerce, University of 
Birmingham (England). Published by Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1922 (ix, 238 pp. 5% x 8% inches, illustrations, in- 
dex, appendices, $4.00) 


This book describes the organization and trad- 
ing methods of the principal produce markets of 
the world. ‘The economic function of specula- 
tion is discussed and an account is given of its 
abuses and of the legislation passed by govern- 
ments for its control. While designed primarily 
for the use of students, the material will be found 
of value to business men in whom such a sub- 
ject has an interest. The chapter headings will 
give some idea of the scope of the volume: 
Organized produce markets; warrants and grad- 
ing; the internal organization of the principal 
produce exchanges; spot transactions, futures, 
privileges ; settlements and clearing houses; crop 
reports and market price quotations; legitimate 
uses of futures; the work of the expert specula- 
tor; some evils and abuses of speculation; the 
influence of speculation upon prices; futures in 
commodities other than cotton and grain; spot 
and c. i. f. business in cotton and wheat; market- 
ing by auction, 


One salesman says that he makes it a point to 
write all manufacturers for samples of the adver- 


_ tising matter they have on hand for dealers. “This 


advertising matter helps sell the goods I sell, and 
brings repeat orders much quicker,” concludes this 
salesman. 


NEWS—Of interest, to retail customers 


37 Ap Suacestions For Rerart Stores. Fetail Ledger, 
16 Aug 1922, p. 1 (1000 words, I p.) ‘ 


Here are but a few of the thirty-seven sug- 
gestions that Carl J. Suedhoff, retail advertising 
expert, of Fort Wayne, put forth as valuable 
for insertion in the store’s advertisement. 
What was the first article sold in the store yes- 
terday morning? Have you told the public how 
many of your employees are sports lovers and 
what effect this has upon your business in sports 
apparel? Have you let the public in on some of 
the things discussed at the store meetings? What 
do your own employees buy from you, and why? 

The article enumerates the remainder of the 
suggestions. 
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POSTERETTES—For store displays 


POSTERETTES FOR STORE Display. Garment News, 15 
Aug 1922, p. 18 (300 words, posterette, reproduced here- 
with, I p.) 


An added contribution to the service which 
the Knitted Outerwear Bureau is rendering to 
the trade is presented in attractive posterettes or 
colored window display cards with which the 
Bureau is providing the retailers. The posterettes 
are reproduced in full colors on heavy board. 
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SALES CLERKS—How to pick 


WHat’s THE MatTTrer WitH SALES CLERKS? Retail 
Ledger, 16 Aug 1922, p. 1 (1000 words, 1 p.) 


Here are some of the views of William Max- 
well, salesmanship éxpert, on the characteristics 
in sales clerks: The mental attitude towards 
work, his or her beliefs and type of mind are of 
more importance to the store than the actual 
degree of intelligence. Tenacity of belief may 
greatly lower the value of the salesman to him- 


Cut Courtesy of “Garment News” 


i 


SEE POSTERETTES— FOR STORE DISPLAY 


PROSPECTS—Finding the unusual i 


Ate Men Are Prospects. Marketing (Toronto) 12 
Aug 1922, p. 168 (100 words, 1 p.) 


A’ salesman for a typewriter of the “baby” 
style regards every person he meets as a prospect 
for his machine. Recently, he entered a drug 
store, placed his typewriter on the soda fountain 
counter and typed for the soda clerk’s informa- 
tion, “I want a chocolate malted milk, please.” 
Two ex-soldiers who were watching stepped up, 
after witnessing further typing, and one of them 
typed, “How long have you been deaf and 
dumb?” The salesman then spoke up and gave 
them a surprise. He lost no time in selling both 
of the men. 


self and to his employer. For no matter how 
much intelligence may be associated with this 
type of mind, it is extremely difficult to eradi- 
cate from it the almost universal fallacy that 
“salesmen are born, not made.” Failure to sur- 
render this conception of salesmanship explains 
a large part of the resistance that merchants 
encounter in their sales training efforts. Either 
the clerk is obsessed with the idea that he is a 
“born salesman”, and that his natural abilities 
are so superlative as to make any additional aid 
superfluous, or he languishes in the thought that 
he isn’t a “born salesman”, and that his case, 
therefore, is hopeless. Pick intelligence, yes; 
but first pick the mind that is adaptable rather 
than rigid in its conception and beliefs. 
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SALES DEPARTMENT—Charting work of 

(CHARTING THE WoRK OF THE SALES DEPARTMENT. By 
William A. Kittredge. The Inland Printer, July 1922, p. 
505 (1600 words, charts reproduced below and in next 
column, 2 pp.) 

In a department of ten to thirty men it has 
been found useful to compare notes in frequent 
sales meetings and conferences, and by means of 
charts compare the efforts of the different men, 
with the resultant enthusiasm of each man to 
surpass his own best in competition with 
his fellows. The charts are drawn up covering 
the previous month’s work and there are two 
of them, one for the comparison of the number 
of calls made by each man, and the other for the 
comparison of the monthly business obtained by 
each man. 

Each month the charts are posted in the sales 
manager’s office, where the men can study them. 
Frequently the one making the most calls does 
not produce the greatest volume of business, so 
it may be asserted that the charts do not prove 
anything. But in a few months it usually 
appears that the surest progress is made by the 
men who consistently work the hardest. 


SALES DEPARTMENT 
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SUPERVISION—OFf salesmen, amount needed 

How MuvcuH ‘SupEervISION Do SALESMEN NEED? By 
Britton Ashbrook. Printers’ Ink, 10 August 1922, p. 3 
(2700 words, 4 pp.) 

In a number of observed instances the amount 
of supervision exercised bears a very immediate 
relation to the amount of sales enjoyed. A 
Western insurance agency had twenty-two men 
on its staff. True, the profits were excellent, 
but the agency manager felt that they might be 
better. He himself had been supervising the 
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selling, but knew that he was unable to give 
his men the individual counsel they needed. 

So he split the direction of the force between 
himself and two of his salesmen whom he pro- 
moted to supervisory jobs. The selling expense, 


HIT THE BULLS-BYE 


NO. OF CALLS JANUARY 


DEPARTMENT 


AVERAGE NO. OF 
CALLS PER MAN 


95 


was of course, immediately increased. But within 
three months the increased expenses had been 
taken care of by increased sales. And at the end 
of a year the profits of the agency showed a 20 
per cent increase with a corresponding rise in 
average individual income. Incidentally, this 
agent has acquired the enviable reputation of 
giving the soundest insurance advice in the city 
a natural result of the daily coaching enjoyed 
by his agents. 

Away from his family, exiled from his friends, 
the road salesman needs advice, craves contact, 
wants help and gets, in the main, much less of 
it than his city brother, The reason is, of course, 
simple. The city man can come into the office 
each evening. He can hold daily conversations 
with his superiors and advisors. Road men, ex- © 
perience shows, are keenly appreciative of super- 
vision and help when it:-is diplomatically 
extended. They like to feel that they can get 
just as quick an adjustment of a difficulty as 
cana city salesman. They like to feel that some- 
one has an affectionate regard for their rush 
orders. One sales manager who appreciates this 
has a sales correspondent for every six sales- 
men. But in this case the correspondents do not 
instruct the salesmen, nor issue orders to them. 
Rather, they are service men for the salesmen. 
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Another house has two traveling sales managers 
who rotate between the various salesmen, spend- 
ing a few days with each. Again, many managers 
of small sales forces try to make at least one 
trip a year with each salesman. 


TRADE CHARACTER—Using in all adver- 
tising 
(CARRYING THE TRADE (CHARACTER THROUGH ALL YouR 
ApverTIsING. By C. B. Larrabee. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
Aug 1922, p. 20 (3000 words, illustrations, one reproduced 


below, 4 pp.) 

Few companies realize the extent to which the 
trade character can be used—and how its presence 
always brightens up whatever little bread-and- 
butter job is being done. The average book or 
sheet of objections, for example, used to be a 
pretty drab affair. The idea was that once you’ve 
got customers to buy, they'll be interested enough 
in what they’ve bought not to demand an expen- 
sive direction book. But the New York Edison 
Company knows that the card of directions is one 
of its most valuable pieces of advertising matter. 


Directions for Operating 
Electric Dishwasher 


UT two gallons of very hot water in the 

machine, adding one heaping tablespoonful 
of any good washing powder. Place your dishes, 
silver and glasses in the machine. Close the lid 
and operate for five minutes. Drain off the soapy 
water, put two gallons of clean boiling hot water 
into the machine, operate it for two minutes 
Drain off the water, open the lid of the machine 
and allow the china to dry in the steam. Glasses 
and silver should be slightly polished. 


Cost of operating —not quite four cents weekly 


Too often the customer disregards it, especially 
with electric devices. A kindly salesman demon- 
strates the use of a dishwasher and the buyer feels 
that she knows all about it. Consequently, she is 
willing to overlook the card of directions. The 
Edison card is made to take care of this condition. 
It is a 5 by 7, thick card with wide margins. At 
the top is a picture of the Edison girl reading a card 
of directions while the Edison man affably ex- 
plains it. Then the directions themselves follow— 
simple, concise and to the point. At the bottom, 
in small italics, is the line, “Cost of operating—not 
quite four cents weekly.” This card gets read be- 
cause it is attractive—and the Edison man has a 
lot to do with its attractiveness. 

Numerous other examples of the manner in 
which the company is making use of its trade char- 
acter are given in the article. 
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WALL PAPER—Advertising of 

Watt Paper Rises To THE Occasion. By Albert 
Ericssen Haase. Printers’ Ink, 10 Aug 1922, p. 53 (1200 
words, advertisement reproduced below, 3 pp.) 

If you are observant when you happen to 
travel on the Burlington System you may find 
that its dining cars have set a new _ style 
in interior decoration for the diner on, wheels. 
Twelve of that railroad’s latest steel dining cars 
have had their interiors covered with wall 
paper. If you are still observant of your 
surroundings when you are at Providence, R. L, 
and are staying in that city’s most recently 
completed hotel, the Biltmore, you may discover 
that every room you enter is decorated with wall 
paper. Here are two indications that a change is 
taking place in the interior decorating business. 
These and other indications have made manu- 
facturers believe that an increased demand awaits 
their products. 
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More than 80 per cent of the vail paper manu- 
iacturers of the United States so strongly 
believe this to be a fact that they have decided 
to take from their bank accounts about $600,000 
and spend that amount for advertising wall paper 
during the next three years. Acting co-opera- 
tively under the name of the Wall Paper Manu- 
facturers’ Association these manufacturers intend 
to guide the demand for a change in interior 
decoration to the wall paper dealers shop. 

This association has been making its plans for 
the use of co-operative advertising since 
last February. In the space of time between 
February and July it perfected its organization 
and financing plans and has copy ready for re- 
lease in September issues of a list of publications. 
The type of ads to be used may be gathered from 
the accompanying illustration. 


Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent on 10 days approval 
and sald at 10% discount. 


This space is for your personal use when 
making note of certain digests to which you 
wish to refer at some future date. 
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Selling and Stocking the Trade 


CCORDING to Mr. S. C. Lambert in “Printers’ 
jay Ink” for August 24, we have been depending 
too much on advertising to create consumer 
demand to force the dealer into line. Salesmen 
have become weak in the back and in the head. 
The men who ten years ago could see nothing in 
advertising have become converted to the point 
of leaning over backward or else the new gen- 
eration of retail men has been so thoroughly 
schooled in the force of advertising that it has 
come to regard selling and stocking the trade as 
unnecessary. 

Overloading the trade is poor business, But 
underselling is just as dangerous. Underselling 
means that the dealer does not take an interest in 
the article. It means that he is glutting his store 
with odds and ends that he doesn’t take seriously. 
The salesman who goes from store to store over- 
selling the advertising in order to get a “distri- 
bution” of one case is dangerous to his house. 
Instead of selling the dealer properly, he is only 
making the market appear as if it had distribution 
when it is really worse off than if it had never 
been touched. It is this muddying of the water 
that makes it so expensive for the line to be finally 
introduced. There is too much ladylike, pussy- 
footing “selling” being done by pathetic, timid 
creatures who creep from store to store with an 
apologetic look and spineless body, supinely 
entreating the merchant to daspeot the “tremen- 
dous advertising campaign” which is going to 
create a “tremendous demand.” 


AUTO—Lessons, teaching of, sell bearings 


Maxine Avutortsts Betrer Drivers THroucH ApVERTIS- 
ING, By Roland Cole. Printers’ Ink, 24 Aug 1922, p. 80 
(1400 words, advertisement ‘reproduced in opposite col- 


umn, 3 pp.) 


In its national campaign this year, The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, of Canton, O., 
is using a series of advertisements designed to 
pe owners and drivers of automobiles how to 

rive. 
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P. Ertincer, Secy., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Timken company does not make complete 
cars, but bearings only. In other words,. the 
company’s products is of no use whatever of 
itself; it becomes valuable only when incor- 
porated in another manufacturer’s product. 
That the Timken company, whose material in- 
terest in the completed automobile is confined 
to the bearings, should undertake an educational, 
or an “instructional” campaign, to the general 
public on automobile driving is as interesting as 
the instruction it has selected to impart. 


Can You Park? 


Can you wip canity into « small opening at the curd? 


OF doce parting your car mean tired arma, wretched 
feeedars, tore reSiavore, scarred tues? 
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The present campaign is noteworthy chiefly 
because the company has jumped over the heads 
of several manufacturers who are situated in 
positions much nearer to the buyer of the car and 
has assumed an educational campaign that will 
benefit others quite as much as it will benefit the “ 
Timken company. 

The advertisements appear in a list of national, 
farm, automobile, agricultural implement, dairy 
and fruit- -growers’ publications. The space used 
is page size. One of the first advertisements is 
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entitled “Are Women Better Drivers Than 
Men?” An illustration of two cars, one being 
driven by a woman, the other by a man, sur- 
mounts the copy, which cleverly gets over the 
story of how to operate a car in the best way and 
makes no attempt to answer the question asked 
in the caption. Away down at the botton of the 
advertisement in a space all by itself is a quoted 
paragraph signed by a former safety director of 
Akron, O., which says: 

“During the years I have studied traffic opera- 
tion, I have always found that women are more 
careful drivers than men, take more pride in their 
driving, are as efficient in emergencies; and as a 
consequence have less accidents attributable to 
them.” 

Perhaps the most interesting advertisement in 
the series both for “copy” and attention-getting 
value of the layout is the one entitled “Can You 
Park?” A line of cars standing along a curb is 
illustrated. Beneath this, in the left margin of 
the layout, is a group of three diagrams showing 
“an easily learned method of proper parking in 
a limited space.” 

The first one of these little diagrams, shows 
the “first position”’—how the car to be parked 
is stopped parallel to the curb alongside of the 
car behind which the open space is located. The 
second diagram shows how the car is backed 
into the parking space by first turning the front 
wheels sharply toward the curb and when half 
way in, turning them hard over to the left. The 
third diagram shows the car properly placed and 
a caption explains how the whole thing is done 
in one backward movement. 


BOOKKEEPING—Salesman’s, removing 


TAKING BOOKKEEPING OUT OF THE SALESMAN’S Davy. 
System, Sept 1922, p. 277 (1600 words, forms reproduced 
in opposite column, 3 pp.) 


very minute wasted by a salesman in writing 
worthless information, or too much information, 
or in a way which necessitates subsequent ex- 
planation, means less time to spare for selling. 
These things are to a considerable extent avoided 
by a plan. The salesmen of this company keep 
in touch with their home office and officials of 


the home office keep in touch with them largely 


through the use of a set of forms. 

Of course, it is necessary for the home office 
to know where salesmen are going to be on each 
day. This need is met by the weekly itinerary 
sheet. The salesman’s equivalent sheet is the 
weekly commission sheet. This, it will be seen, 
records places visited, names of customers from 
whom orders have been booked, value of orders, 
and expenses. 

The sales department uses this form to see the 
percentage of expenses to turnover; then the 
form goes to the accounting department for the 
payment of commission and expenses, 
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It is an essential rule that the order must be signed 
by the customer ordering. Moreover, every order 
must be accompanied by an order instruction form. 

On this order instruction form is given the in- 
formation which is needed to fill the order. It 
is the same size as the order, for convenience of 
filing, as is also the order memorandum. This 
contains information about one order only, and 
therefore needs no transcribing at the home 
office. Clear instructions are given on this form. 

Salesmen must, however, send in other things 
besides orders to head office. A varied assort- 
ment of standard stationery has been evolved to 
meet their needs. For example, there are the in- 
dividual report forms which are used to show 
the result of an attempt to make a sale. These 
give very complete information about former 
sales, the probable size of future sales, the date 
of next call, and so on. These are in blocks of 


ORDER MEMORANDUM 


Order Number Name of Customer Salesman_. 


Use this form for any correspondence about orders, each form 
to contain remarks about one order only. Do mot use a 
correspondence memorandum where this form will suffice 


WEEKLY ITINERARY SHEET 
Week Ending 


WEEKLY COMMISSION SHEET 
Week Ending. 
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. 


50, in duplicate, and numbered, thus allowing 
the salesman to retain a carbon of each report. 

Hundreds of these reports reach the home 
office every morning, and sometimes it is im- 
possible to deal with all the same day. Some 
plan is necessary to distinguish urgent reports 
from those which can wait for attention. 

So, in the bottom left-hand corner of each is a 
space for the salesman’s use. If his report is 
urgent, he puts a cross in the space. Thus when 
the reports reach the home office the “crosses” 
are the first to receive attention. 

There may be several of these reports from 
one town. It is useful to heve something that 
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will serve as a sort of index to the town, and this 
is provided by a form for each town on which 
there is room for the name of the town, the date, 
the total value of orders obtained, a cross-refer- 
ence by numbers to individual firm reports, re- 
marks concerning competition and future pros- 
pects, and the signature of the salesman. The 
salesman sends one of these in for each city or 
town worked. 

Often the salesman wants just one letter from 
the home office to bring a hesitating prospect to 
the order-point. A few seconds spent in filling 
in a =e request form does the trick, 
enabling the office to write the customer a con- 
vincing letter because of full possession of de- 
tails. This form has on it space for the name 
and address of the prospect, the probable value 
of this order, the dates of the salesman’s last and 
next calls, the points to be discussed, the signa- 
ture of the salesman, and the name of the person, 
at the home office, who writes the letter, 


BUYERS—Charting the 


CHARTING THE Buyers. Marketing (Toronto), 12 Au- 
gust 1922, p. 168 (100 words, I p.) 


A successful bond house salesman has added 
nearly 20 per cent additional sales to his monthly 
record, through his plan of analyzing the motives 
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that make men buy and reducing them to a per- 
centage basis. He knows that 33% of his cus- 
tomers have bought for a certain reason, 23% for 
another, and so on. He obtained these data by 
a study of his sales over a period of three months, 
and he is using the figures as a guide in laying 
out his selling talk. He is being successful 
in classifying each prospect and conducting his 
solicitation from the standpoint of the real reason 
for buying by that class. 
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CARTOONS—Stimulate the salesmen 


Picrures Usep to Point Morars to SALESMEN. By 
O. H. Miller, Sales Manager, Brantford Computing Scales, 
Limited. Marketing (Toronto), 12 August 1922, p. 148 
(550 words, illustration reproduced below, I p.) 

One of the problems in handling salesmen is 
to have them spend more time with their pros- 
pects and cover their territory systematically. 
This lesson is taught in a blueprint cartoon 
which the company issues to its sales force. This 
particular blueprint is not one of a series, but 
a special feature used to illustrate any point 
applying in a general way to the entire personnel 
of the sales organization. The point to make could 
have been put forth in the usual general letter, 
but a cartoon, with a little touch of humor which 
can not always be expressed impressively in the 
letter, drives home the point in picture form. 
The salesman does not have to write to the head 
office explaining his condition, but if the “shoe 
fits’ he can take the lesson to heart without 
feeling annoyed, 


CONTEST—With baseball as background 

A “Brtrer” Sates Contest. System, Sept 1922, p. 254 
(600 words, illustration reproduced on following page, 
2 pp.) 

Sales contests along the line of baseball games 
have been adopted with success by the Packard 


Motor Car Company of New York. Recently 
such a contest was played by the carriage sales 
force of the company. The forty-eight salesmen 
were divided into eight teams, captained by com- 
pany executives. During the contest each player 
reported his sales and deliveries directly to his 
captain, who forwarded this information to the 
contest manager. This immediate contact be- 
tween each player and his team captain resulted 
in good coaching, frequent “rub-downs,” “call- 
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downs,” and, in general, intense rivalry on the 
part of the team. captains themselves. 
The ingenious manner in which the game was 


played followed to an unusual degree the prog- 


ress of a baseball game. The plan of scoring 
was based on a table of sales and deliveries, 
which credited various types of sales or de- 
liveries, either 1 base, 2 bases, 3 bases or a home 
run. Players circled around the bases as in a 
regulation game. Each player on the board had 


a colored pin which was used to indicate his 
position on the bases or on the bench. All re- 
ports were dated, even to the hour the sale or 
The box score was kept so 


delivery was made. 
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week, in addition to which individual teams re- 
ceived frequent personal letters from. their re- 
spective captains. 


CUSTOMER TYPES_Sales increase through 
study of 

CUSTOMER CHARACTERISTICS AS SEEN BY ‘SALESMEN. By 
John D. ‘Nelson. The American Stationer and Office Out- 
fitter, 26 Aug 1922, p. 10 (900 words, 2 pp.) 

In an address, a certain news’ editor said, 
“There are five points every advertisement must 
make if it is effective. It must be seen, it must 
be read, it must be understood, it must be be- 


lieved, and it must make the reader want what it 


as to show, for each player and team, number of 
bases hit, number of runs scored, number of runs 
driven in. Six innings were played, each inning 
lasting a week. ‘The prizes were: 

1. A prize at the end of each inning to the 
team that had the greatest number of bases to 
its credit for that inning. 2. A prize to the team 
with the greatest number of runs at the end of 
the contest. 3. A prize to the team with the 
greatest number of bases at the end of the con- 
test. 4. A prize'to the best hitter on each team 
(bases to count). 5. A prize to the best hitter 
in the league (runs to count). 6. A prize to the 
man who “drove in” the greatest number of runs. 

A general contest bulletin was issued twice a 


talks about.” In all this, however, it must not 
be forgotten that people are of varying types and 
degrees of temperament, intelligence and gen- 
eral mental make-up. 

One concern made use of these facts in the 
following way: A chart was made up displaying 
photographs of five different types of men, which 
were used as the basis for a course of talks to 
the sales force. 
large well-developed lower forehead. That kind 
of man should not be argued with, he simply 
needs to be shown. He is of a quick tempera- 
ment, and the salesman must maintain a very 
calm demeanor. 2. The man with a large and 
well developed upper forehead is of a calm and 


1. There was the man with a. 
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judicious temperament, to whom no emotional 
appeal is effective. He wants facts handed out 
in logical order. 3. The domineering man may 
be known by his large tophead, directly over his 
ears. He has a firm jaw and a prominent chin. 
‘Tact is needed in handling such a customer, for 
he always believes himself to be right, and it 
will not do to try to make him see differently. 
4. Tact is also required to win the emotional 
type of man. .He has a very large full backhead. 
An appeal may be made, for instance, to his ex- 
treme fondness for flowers, art, music and chil- 
dren. He is easily sold, but not easily a second 
time if misrepresentation has been made. 5. 
Finally, there is the well-dressed, prosperous 
looking type of man, mayhap a banker, who will 
buy where he can secure a close bargain. Price 
is important with him, and he must be convinced 
that he is getting the goods cheaper than he 
could elsewhere. 


EXPENSE AND TIME REPORT 
MILLER, FRANKLIN, BASSET AND CO. 
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extravagant, he will lose. The scale is one that 
should enable an average man to break even on 
his expenses. The details of the form used may 
be gathered from the form accompanying this 
digest. 


HOSE—Selling of, direct to wearer 

SELLING 60,000 Pairs or Hose a Day Direct T0 THE 
Wearer. By G. A. Nichols, Printers’ Ink, 24 Aug 1922, 
p. 3 (4000 words, advertisements, one reproduced on fol- 
lowing page, 9 pp.) 

On August 5, the textile industry was startled 
by the first consumer advertising about Real 
Silk fashioned hosiery. The hosiery could not 
be purchased in retail stores, the advertisement 
said. But, to give the wearer real service and 
also to save her paying the cost of distributing 
the hose through the jobber and retailer, the 
company had perfected a plan whereby she could 
purchase from one of its representatives who “in 
a few days is likely to call at your door.” 
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EXPENSE ACCOUNTS—Accuracy in 

How WE SatisFry Customers, System, Sept 1922, p. 255 
(600 words, illustration reproduced above, 2 pp.) 

Where the time of employees and their travel- 
ing and living expenses are sold to clients there 
is very often a chance for friction when a thrifty 
client questions an expense item. At the Miller, 
Franklin, Basset and Company clients were 
formerly billed with the actual expense as turned 
in by the men.: By the plan now used hotel ex- 
penses are chargeable on a sliding scale, depend- 
ing upon the size of the town in which the 
client’s office is located. Men are paid their ex- 
penses upon this standard scale, regardless of 
what they actually have spent, and the client is 
billed at this standard scale. This enables the 
client to forecast approximately what the ex- 
pense item will amount to. If one of these men 
is an economical, thrifty traveler, he may profit 
on his expense account; if he is inclined to be 


%? 


“We are not new converts. to advertising, 
says W. C. Kobin, vice-president and general 
manager of the company. “Neither is our suc- 
cess without advertising to be accepted as evi- 
dence that it is not needed. We needed and 
wanted to advertise more than a year ago, but 
had to wait until we had national distribution. 


“For the last year we actually have been un-- 


able to fill our orders promptly. We have been 
overwhelmed with business., Why then did we 
need and want to advertise? There are at least 
four reasons: 

“In the first place we had and have imitators. 
There are many in the field—drawn there, we be- 
lieve, by our accomplishment. Without going 
into a detailed discussion of this, which would 
be an unpleasant task, we want a clean cut in- 
dividuality for our organization. We do not 
want it confused with others. In conceiving 
and executing this idea we built up a great asset 
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which we now are advertising to conserve and 
consolidate, 

“And then, we wanted to dignify our salesmen 
—to sell them to the people. We want the 
women of America to know they are high-grade 
silk stocking experts and not to be classed with 
canvassers or pedlers. 

“Our third reason for advertising is that we 
want to increase and crystallize our consumer 
acceptance. This we have to a marked degree, 
as what we have done will show, but what is all 
this when compared with our potential growth— 
the growth we expect to attain five years, ten 
years from now? 

“Another consideration is that we must pro- 
tect our customers, of whom we now have 
millions. I regret to say it, but there are sales- 
men going around this country falsely represent- 
ing themselves to be from the Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills. Reports have come to us that they repre- 
sent their hose to be ours, manufactured under 
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a special name. Through our advertising, we 
hope to cause the women to challenge all sup- 
posedly Real Silk hosiery salesmen who come to 
their doors—to make them prove who they are. 
Our salesmen have credentials that will satisfy 
anybody in a hurry. Our advertising will try to 
get the women to demand these, and if they do, 
the battle will probably be won so far as we are 
concerned.” 

“How about the idea of buying hose from a 
man at the door instead of going to a retailer or 
sending to a catalogue house? Don’t you have 
to sell that, too?” he was asked. 

“No; strangely enough, we do not. Women, 
once they give our man a hearing, accept that 
idea naturally because it gives the much-to-be- 
desired service. This is particularly true with 
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women of the wealthier classes. Shopping to 
them is an ever-growing task. With the steadily 
increasing number of automobiles, there is no 
place to park in the downtown districts of most 
cities of any size. The retail stores are harder to 
reach, and the women can’t shop with their 
former comfort. It may seem like a foolish idea 
to advance, but I believe that in the not very 
distant future many homes will have what might 
be called ‘shopping rooms’ where the woman of 
the house will receive salesmen at certain hours, 
look over samples and buy goods. Why not? 
Also, why should not the woman of more modest 
means do much of her shopping in much the 
same way? She will, if she has the right kind of 
opportunity, as the success of our salesmen 
abundantly proves. 

“Convenience. Service. Taking the goods 
direct to the people. In these principles, I be- 
lieve, is to be found the secret of how to cope 
with the new buying habits people have been 
taught by the war.” 


QUALITY—How to sell (Book) 


How to Seti Quatity. By J. C. Aspley, Editor, “Sales 
Management”, magazine. Published by the Dartnell 
Corporation, 1922 (112 pp. 4%4x6% inches, $1.10 board, 
$1.60 leather). 

This little volume is one of the series of pocket 
“how” books brought out by the Dartnell Cor- 
poration to help salesmen grow. It is published 
to meet an era of price competition, keener and 
fiercer than any price competition yet experienced 
in this generation. This competition into which 
we are headed is going to test the metal of every 
man who sells goods. Those who do not under- 
stand the power of quality over price must fail in 
the test. Price salesmanship cannot possibly 
succeed. On the other hand, the salesman who 
understands how to sell quality, who has the 
courage to refuse to allow goods made to sell on 
quality to be compared with goods made to sell 
on price, will come out with flying colors, a made 
man. 

The material in this book is gathered from the 
results of interviews with sales executives in 
many different lines of business. From the hun- 
dreds of plans collected those have been selected 
that will prove most helpful to the salesman, “If 
this book reaches your hands prior to the spring 
of 1922 much of the message it brings will seem 
of remote usefulness. But read it anyway. Store 
the ideas away in the back of your head against 
the day when you will be called upon to use them. 
Any salesman who will take the methods advo- 
cated in this book, and, after reshaping them to 
fit his peculiar problems apply them in his sell- 
ing work, will be a better salesman and a bigger 
business producer than he possibly could if he 
limits himself to his own experience.” And hei: 
are some of the ideas: What quality means to 
the salesman; the basis of all quality sales; lay- 
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ing a sound foundation; making the buyer want 
quality ; how to create a quality atmosphere; get- 
ting your price; making a big price seem small; 
price objections as talking points; beating the 
price cutter at his own game; closing a quality 
sale; keeping the old customer sold on quality. 


SALES—Crediting of, to salesmen 

ADJUSTING THE SALES Force TO THE BustNess Map. By 
Ralph Barstow. System, Sept 1922, p. 252 (2800 words, 
illustration reproduced below, 3 pp.) 

Once the Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation 
had a sales organization that was severely cor- 
ralled within specified trade routes. The lines 
on the sales map were clearly drawn and a sales- 
man never thought of moving out of his own 
sabi ih 


From a statistical point of view, this is the 


only way to keep track of sales. It makes cer- 
tain that the comparison of this year’s business 
with last year’s and the year before shall be a 
real comparison. If you shift boundaries and 
then try to compare, you are merely faking the 
keeping of statistics—paying for the privilege of 
“playing store.” 

Commencing with the departure of the busi- 
ness boom, it became increasingly evident at 
GTD that adjustment was needed. Not in the 
statistical arrangement of the territories but in 
the distribution of the men in those territories, 
so as to secure the greatest possible volume of 
sales with the least possible sales expense. 

The Corporation had divided the United States 
into seven districts. The districts are natural 
subdivisions of the United States so far as the 
distribution of taps, dies, drills, gages, screw- 
plates and the like are concerned. Within these 
districts were “Sales Routes”—a sufficient num- 
ber in each district to cover the territory com- 
prehensively. Metropolitan New York has two 
such sales routes. In the past, a calculation 
based on the mileage and the number of times a 
year it was advisable to call, determined the 
number of salesmen required for a district. Fre- 
quently, one salesman would have a congeries of 
such trips, taking from one to three weeks each 
trip. As the depression developed, it became clearer 
and clearer that some sections of the country 
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were flatter financially than others and that it 
was costing too much to get a dollar of business 
in some of the routes. This was emphasized by 
the good results from other sections. 

In the past, every salesman had had his route 
all to himself and he was credited with every 
dollar’s worth of business that came from the 
route, whether he personally collected the order 
or if it came in by mail. That idea was canceled. 
In its place was set the plan of crediting the 
business to the route instead of the man. 

That meant a shift in accounting methods. 
From then on, no matter what salesman worked 
in the route, his salary and expense while he was 
on that route were charged against the sales cost 
of that route. If a home office man made a spe- 
cial trip into the route, his expense was brarniee 
against it in the same way. 

One by one; quietly and without noise, sales- 
men were taken off their regular beats and 
moved to places that promised better results for 
their efforts. It frequently happened that two 
men would be working different parts of the 
same route at once. : 

An examination of sales costs in that time 
shows a steady and gradual increase in the 
volume of business and a gratifying decrease 
from month to month in the sales cost. A I5- 
month record is available and it shows these two 
pleasant facts. There were “flare-ups” when 
some local disturbance was felt, but even with 
these local troubles, the end of 1921 showed a 
more healthy sales condition than the beginning. 
Part of this improvement must be credited to 
better business conditions, part of it to the 

“squaring away” of all the men in the organiza- 
tion to buck conditions and part of it is due to 
the mobile method of handling the salesmen. 


SALES—Promoting (Book) 

PROMOTING SALES. Issued by the Corday & Gross Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, 1922 (56 pp., 4% x 6% inches) 

This little book is a rather brief survey of the 
commoner systems of marketing. While it is not 
a textbook, and far from comprehensive, what it 
lacks in exhaustiveness, it more than makes up 
in facility in reading and digesting. This minia- 
ture volume outlines those commoner distributive 
systems, the work of years of devotion on the 
part of experts, on serving where they sometimes 
run into difficulties, and suggesting how a few 
of these difficulties may be overcome by direct 
advertising. The subjects touched upon have 
been studied first hand in the course of daily 
contact with some of the country’s leading 
manufacturers. The suggestions regarding di- 


‘rect advertising have been proved out in the 


strenuous arena of actual business. The ma- 
terial has been divided into four parts. Each 
deals with a separate system of distribution. 
They are: 1. Jobber to Dealer; 2. Distributor to 
Agent; 3. To Dealer Direct ; 4. To a Limited Market. 


~ 
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SALESPEOPLE—Stimulating, by daily report 
system 


Dairy Report System Puts GINGER INTO THE SALES- 
PEOPLE, The Garment. Weekly, 26 Aug 1922, p. 5 (1250 
words, 2 pp.) 


The Lindner Co., Cleveland department store, 
a short time ago installed a system of daily sales 
quotas for individual members of the sales force. 
‘Two: blank forms were adopted. 

One is called The Monthly Quota Department 
Card. It is about two and a half inches wide and 
five inches long and is numbered to represent 31 
days, with blank spaces in which daily sales 
quotas are entered. From day to day the actual 
sales are entered opposite the quota, which is 
very carefully determined. It is based on previ- 
ous sales, (not particularly for the correspond- 
ing date or period of the preceding year), 
together with existing business conditions, the 
weather and other factors affecting business. 

The entire system is controlled from the sales 
manager’s office. The cards are distributed to 
department heads at the beginning of a month. 
At the end of the month the card is sent to the 
president’s office, after passing through the office 
of the sales manager. The quota for any depart- 
ment may be based on a previous month or a 
previous year. The quota shows previous sales 
to buyers and is given out by the general office. 


The other blank form is called the Daily Sales 


Report. This slip is about four inches wide and 
seven inches long. At the top is a blank for 
entering the name of a department and the date. 
The left-hand side is left blank for the names of 
sales people. These are written in by the de- 
partment manager. Following the name of every 
salesperson is entered the amount expected for 
the day from the salesperson. In another «col- 
umn are entered the actual sales for the day. The 
comparative lists—the quota fixed and the actual 
amount sold—are totalled by the department 
head. One copy of the daily report goes to the 
president and another is sent to the office of the 
sales manager. 

The individual quotas fixed for salespeople are 
based on previous sales of individuals. The de- 
partment head knows what Miss Jones, for in- 
stance, has done, and has a fair-idea of what she can 
do with a stimulating motive. In making up 
the individual quotas, the weather, the merchan- 
dise and the individual’s selling ability are all 
taken into consideration. Department heads 
quietly inform every: girl under them what she 
is expected to do in selling. The latter is not 
supposed to know what quota is fixed for any of 
her associates in the same department. 

The effectiveness of the plan is indicated by 
two facts; sales have increased, and salespeople 
very frequently—almost regularly—exceed the 
quotas assigned. ‘ 


When ordering books reviewed please mention that you 
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SAMPLING—Novel, to the manufacturer 

NoveL SAMPLING TO THE MANUFACTURER, Printers’ 
Ink Monthly, Aug 1922, p. 38 (750 words, illustration re- 
produced below, I p.) - 

It is hard to get a manufacturer to write for 
samples. So many concerns are anxious to sell 
him the materials and the machinery which he 
needs that it is seldom that he has to take his 
pen in hand to ask for samples. It is desirable, 
therefore, when advertising to the manufacturer, 
either for the purpose of getting him to express 
an interest in samples or to pave the way for 
the visit of a salesman, to get as much selling 
novelty into the appeal as is possible. That is 
what Runkel Brothers, Inc., of New York, at- 
tempted in a recent campaign. In its business 
paper advertising to the manufacturing confec- 


tioner it offered a free book of “chocolate coat- 
ings.” “This is a unique book,” the copy an- 
nounced, “for the contents are to be eaten, not 
read. It contains actual samples of various 
Runkel coatings for you to test.” 

When the package arrived, it looked, to all 
appearances outwardly, like a regular book. The 
title, in conventional fashion on the back, reads, 
“Coatings by Runkel, New York.” The inside 
carries out all the features of a regular book, 
with dedication, etc. Turning over the flyleaf, 
the “book” is found to contain eight small boxes, 
in each of which is a sample of coating, wrapped 
in tinfoil. On each box is printed a complete 
description of the contents. . 

The greatness in this idea lies in its novelty. 
A stunt of this kind could not be worked con- 
tinuously to the same trade over a long period. 
Familiarity with the plan would eventually dull 
the keenness of the appeal. 
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Push Dealer-Helps 


nent house recently took a trip among the 
dealers who sell their line. His object was 
not to book orders but to see what could be done 
about moving the goods from the dealers’ shelves. 
He returned to his desk a firm believer in the ef- 
fectiveness, the sales-producing possibilities of 
dealer-helps—the right sort of helps, not the kind 
that are the merest excuse to get free advertising 
in the dealer’s window or on the dealer’s counter. 
This advertising manager declared that one of 
the most interesting revelations of the trip was 
that the company’s star salesman devoted as much 
time describing and introducing the dealer-helps 
as he did to his straight selling talk. And that 
a certain man who was barely making expenses 
and was slated for dismissal, was in the habit of 
writing requisitions for helps from his hotel room 
without even consulting the dealer as to what 
should be sent or the quantity. 


je= advertising manager of a certatin promi- 


The crackerjack salesman declared that today’s 
commissions were made from today’s sales; but 
that the amount of tomorrow’s and next season’s 
salary check was ‘determined by the amount of 
goods that the dealer sold to his customers. The 
helps were the means of airing the dealer in mak- 
ing the sales at his store, the place where the 
goods were on sale. The helps were a direct 
link-up of the dealer’s store with the powerful 
campaign that was being run in the best farm 
papers. The helps identified the dealer’s store 
as THE place in town where the product could 
be bought. 


There is a thought here for the salesman of the 
advertised brand. Devote a portion of your talk 
to the dealer-helps. Talk it over with the buyer 
—let him have only the helps that are suitable 
for his store—the ones that will produce business 
for him. If the helps aren’t exactly the sort you 
feel like pushing, take it up with your advertising 
department.—“Merchandising Advertising.” atten 


‘takes the cream to the water cooler, feeds the 
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BOOKLET—With the movie slant 

Tue Movie Booker. By Wilbur Perry. Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, September 1922, p. 19 (400 words, illustrations, 
I p.) 

A catalogue without pictures becomes a mere 
price list or else an involved technical discussion. 
But pictures alone do not mean an interesting 
catalogue or booklet. The pictures must tell a 
story—the sales story of your product. 

The Sharples Separator Company, of West 
Chester, Pa., recently issued a booklet, “A 
Sharples Romance,” which is almost entirely 
pictures. This booklet does not fill the purpose 
of closing the sale—but it does give the com- 
pany’s product a breezy and effective introduc- 
tion to the consumer. It is a “motion picture” 
booklet—designed to the “movie minded,” which 
means the average American. Because it is in- 
tended for this use, it tells the story of the 
every-day use of the Sharples separator in a 
series of interesting illustrations. 

The first picture shows Mary carrying milk 
fresh from the barn to the separator house. 
Picture 2 reveals her pouring milk into the sup- 
ply can—an easy job because it is knee low. 
(The talking points begin to be noticed.) Mary 
then starts the separator. She does not need to 
watch her speed, as the Sharples skims equally 
clean at widely varying speeds. (Talking point 
No. 2.) Enter Tom, who says “Hello,” but the 
fact that Mary’s mind wanders from the job, cut- 
ting down the speed of the machine, does not 
mean a loss of cream. (Another talking point.) 
And so the story proceeds, with selling points 
sprinkled along at telling intervals. Tom talks 
to Mary and helps her finish her work. She 


skim milk to the calves, washes the machine and 
then dries the parts in the sun. Next morning 
she puts the machine together and the romance 
is ready to be reeled again. 

There are only three paragraphs of sales argu- 
ments in the book—with the exception of the 
captions, which are crammed full of the best kind 
of sales talk, because they tell the story of inter- 
esting, sales-getting pictures. The booklet is 
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small, 214x334 inches, and is intended for dis- 
tribution at country fairs, exhibitions, etc. The 
company does not expect that the booklet alone 
will sell separators, but it does expect that it will 
give the casual prospect an agreeable and force- 
ful introduction to its product. 


DATA—Market, building up 

Burtpinc Ure Market Data. Marketing, Toronto, 26 
August 1922, p. 193 (175 words, I p.) 

A well known stove company files its market 
data by towns, using a specially printed file 
folder for each town. Complete information re- 
garding the dealers in each town is entered in 
forms contained in the file folder. As this is an 
exclusive dealer proposition, the firm is inter- 
ested primarily in the leading three, four, five 
or six dealers in each town. The forms con- 
tained in the folder are numbered in such a way 
that data regarding the leading dealer are en- 
tered under No. 1, the second under No. 2, and so 
on. In most cases the leading dealer is sold. As 
soon as a dealer is sold in a town, a separate 
form is filled out.. Sales, calls and the other data 
needed are entered on this form from the sales- 
man’s reports. The salesman continues to call 
upon other dealers in the town, even though he 
cannot sell them at present. In this way he 
builds up sufficient goodwill to switch promptly 
over to another dealer if the present agency does 
not develop satisfactorily. The feature of this 
plan is that an examination of the data in any 
folder will show why the leading merchant. of 
the town is not buying, and furnish the salesman 
or sales correspondent with complete informa- 
tion for going after the desired account. 


Direct Advertising is just like a person. If it is 
shoddy, tf it ts cheap, if it attempts to tell a story 
in unkempt garb, it gets exactly the same attention 
a hobo gets—tlittle or none. But when it dares to 
dress up, when, its appearance is more than usually 
attractive, then it commands attention, is read, and 
it sells goods. 


DEALER ADVERTISING—Putting to work 


A Pian THat Puts DEALER ADVERTISING TO WorK. 
Merchandising Advertising (Published by the Merchandis- 
ing and Sales Bureau of Successful Farming) September 
1922, p. 6 (275 words, I p:) 

Here is a problem that formerly puzzled me. 
I had sold a dealer on an advertised line and 
promised him a nice assortment of advertising 
matter. How could I make sure that he would 
use the latter to his advantage. My sale to him 
was based on the promise that he properly dis- 
play and distribute the’ advertising. What I 
feared was that, when the advertising arrived, 
it would get shelved somewhere in the basement 
and that on my next trip the dealer would say 
the line hadn’t sold as I had led him to expect. 


. 
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So I hit upon the idea of having the firm ship 
the package of advertising addressed to me, in 
care of the store. Then I arranged my route to 
get back in time so as to locate the package, 
bring it upstairs and open it in the dealer’s 
presence. 

I frequently do this now, especially on new 
accounts. I take out each part of the shipment, 
show it to the boss and his clerks, praise it up, 
and in the case of cards, window material, coun- 
ter displays and leaflets, put them immediately 
where they'll do the work. It impresses the 
dealer with. the fact that my promises have been 
kept in full, he appreciates my interest, and 
above all—it insures the proper use of the ad- 
vertising material. 
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THE VOLATILE GAS 


(Vol-a-tllity—the readiness with which gasoline gives up its power) 
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Cut Courtesy of “National Advertising” 
DIAGRAM—As advertising copy 


Back to METHUSELAH FOR A MepiuM. National Adver- 
tising, August 1922, p. 79 (600 words, advertisement re- 
produced above, 2 pp.) 


The diagram is more and more frequent in 
consumer media: the simplest and at the same 
time one of the most impressive series is that of 
the Texas Co., illustrating with a stroke or two 
lack of its claims for its products. It is like the 
wave of an orator’s hand. One advertisement 
reproduced, as a reminder, the diagrams of a 
whole series. 

The advertising diagram, unlike the business 
or mathematical graph, must be simplicity itself. 
It is getting into the farm papers; in a news- 
paper, a company shows a graph of its business. 
In a trade paper,a manufacturer prints two lines 
to show his customers the difference in sale of 
wash goods without retail advertising, and with 
an advertised bargain. 
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DISTRIBUTION—Ninety per cent, by 
switching salesmen 

Gettinc Ninety Per Cent Disrrizution. Marketing, 
(Toronto), 26 August 1922, p. 193 (150 words, 1 p.) 

By switching salesmen from one territory to 
another every two weeks, dividing a city market 
into zones and combing each zone for every 
source of business; with spectacular devices for 
arousing consumer interest, and _ intelligent 
sampling, a new line of cigarettes was placed in 
ninety per cent of the desirable stores. The 
switching of salesmen was done in order to pre- 
vent the development of what the sales manager 
called “milk routes,” or territories where the men 
could get on friendly terms here and there with 
a few dealers who will push his product. After 
about the third time around, the salesman is de- 
pending upon his milk route rather than build- 
ing up new dealers, and constantly adding new 
trade. By the new plan, if the salesman failed 
to get an order, another salesman is sent out. If 
he fails perhaps a woman tries her hand, and if 
she does not ring the bell, it is the sales man- 
ager’s time to show his skill. 


The compilations of figures on Advertising, as 
given nm the August issue of “National Advertising,” 
indicate that more money is being spent for na- 
tional advertising. Trade reports show that the 
business of national advertisers is increasing. Busi- 
ness follows the advertising flag. 


New York’s Better Business Bureau, just organ- 
ized, has begun by swinging the big stick on the 
fake radio manufacturers (?) who are selling value- 
less stock. Of the money paid by the credulous, 
forty to ninety per cent goes to the promoters and 
salesmen. The Bureau asks the co-operation of 
all in bringing to its attention practices in Greater 
New York which come within its scope of investi- 
gation.—“‘ National Advertising.” 


ENCLOSURE—New form of 

A New Form or Enctosure. Postage, August 1922, p. 
435 ws words, illustration reproduced in next column, 
I p. 

The following letter addressed to “Postage” 
describes the type of enclosure: 

“The letter is inserted underneath the flap 
which forms a sort of binder. When the recipient 
opens the letter, instead of the usual company 
letterhead the name of the product strikes forci- 
bly and he has the subject of the letter imme- 
diately presented. The enclosure is complete in 
itself just as the sales letter, and should either 
become separated the story is nevertheless put 


. across. 


“This enclosure was prepared on the theory 
that in order to perform its purpose, today’s en- 


closure must present some feature either in form 
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or copy which would call attention to it without 
detracting from the letter.’ 

The enclosure is a sheet of paper, same make 
as letter but three inches longer. The three 
inches are used as the flap, thus: 


in. 
Wt 


“7 Fold Here 


In this space 
further information 
about product may be 
given. 


IF ih. 


‘ul II 


8% in. 
HELPS—Sales, impressing appreciation of 


MAKING DEALER APPRECIATE SALES HeELps THAT Cost 
NotHinG. By James M. Mosely Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
September 1922, p. 42 (650 words, 1 p.) 

The Westinghouse Lamp Company, of New 
York City, which pushes the Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamp, has hit upon a plan to make the 
dealer realize the cash value of the helps being 
sent him without causing him to have to pay for 
them. This is done by listing on the order form 
beside each help its approximate cost. This puts 
the subject in a new aspect to the dealer. 

The order blank is called “Requisition port- 
folio of lamp display material.” <A pledge, “We 
agree to use to the best possible advantage all 
that is ordered,” appears on the requisition 
blank. “This advertising material costs you 
nothing—the value indicates what it costs us,” 
is printed prominently on the blank to prevent 
confusion. 


LOCATION—A talking point, driving home 


WHEN Location is A TALKING Pornt. By Benjamin 
Berfield. Printers’ Ink Monthly, September 1922, p. 31 
(450 words, illustrations, one reproduced on following 


page, I p.) 

Convenient location of plant and office is often 
one of the big assets of a manufacturer. In a 
sense it is a commodity, to be*sold along with 
workmanship, service and the other intangible 
qualities which go into the making and selling 
of a product. The obvious thing to do in selling 
location is to use maps, which point out quickly 
and effectively the situation of plant or ware- 
houses. Lloyd’s Packing Warehouses, Ltd., of 
Manchester, England, in a recént booklet, “A 
Study in Storage,” which advertises the com- 
pany’s new ‘Transport Department, do _ the 
obvious in an interesting and suggestive way. 


| a Spin 
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Instead of the familiar maps or blue prints, 
they have chosen a bird’s-eye-view style of map- 
making, which is at once more interesting than 
the old style flat map and is fully as effective in 
telling quickly the story of convenience. All ex- 
traneous details are eliminated, leaving only the 
important points to which the company wishes 
to call attention. In one map the Transport De- 
partment is shown in relation to Manchester’s 
main water traffic arteries. In another the head 
office’s convenience to the chief railway stations 
is the subject. A third map shows almost the 
entire Lloyd system of offices and warehouses 
and the location of the various units in the city. 

The Cloister Press, located near Manchester, 
England, chooses the map style to tell the story 


rf 
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of its location. There is in these maps (see 
the picture above) much of the interest of 
the airplane photograph—with the confusing de- 
tails obliterated, a fact that is desirable in this 
case. The method has been used quite effectively 
by an American printer who is located just out- 
side New York. These maps are not a substitute 
for the airplane photograph or the bird’s-eye 
view. They fulfill another function—that of tell- 
ing a story without the loss of words or the 
building up of confusion in the prospect’s mini. 


MAIL—Salesmen’s, keeping record of 


KEEPING A REcORD OF SALESMEN’s Matt. Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, September 1922, p. 36 (500 words, 1 p.) 


The Michigan Stove Company, of Detroit, has 
an interesting and simple system which assures 
that salesmen get all their mail. All envelopes 
that go to the salesmen are numbered consecu- 
tively from one to one hundred and the letters 
that are enclosed in the envelopes are numbered 
to correspond. A weekly record book showing 
the salesmen’s addresses is kept at the office. 
The book schedules only two mailing addresses 
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weekly—that is, Thursday and Sunday. Op- 
posite these addresses are penciled in detail the 
number of the envelope sent. 

For example, if John Jones had mail sent to 
Buffalo, N. Y., care of the Statler Hotel, on 
Wednesday, August 2, under that date would be 
scheduled the number of the envelope—say No. 
57. Weekly, the salesmen in their mail are asked 
to return these envelope faces; when they are re- 
ceived, the faces are checked off against the num- 
bers in the book. This is of itself an acknowl- 
edgment that the mail has been received. The 
salesmen, it is found, keep track of this by the 
same numbering system. 

Such a plan costs the salesmen very little 
effort. Once they understand its importance, the 
effort is discounted. And when they have seen 
it save themselves and their company real 
money, there is no longer any question of their 
co-operation. 


MILEAGE BOOKS—Law, advantages of 


(Mineace Books Law. Dry Goods Economist, 26 Aug 
1922, p. 12 (250 words, I p.) 

The bill passed by the Senate and the House, 
making it mandatory upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue interchangeable mile- 
age books, now signed by the President and a 
law, marks a distinct victory for the National 
Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations, 
which has put up a long and strenuous fight for 
the enactment of the law. It should be noted 
also that the mileage law will apply to all rail- 
roads of the United States. Furthermore, the 
law will benefit not only salesmen, but store buy- 
ers and all others who travel on an extensive 
scale. There is reason to believe also, as_ the 
National Council has suggested, that the in- 
creased travel will in a short time benefit the 
railroads themselves, in the increase of freight 
and express shipments resulting from the closer 
contact with their customers which the mileage 
facilities will make possible for manufacturing 
and wholesale distributing concerns. 


MILK DEALERS—Co-operative campaign of 


Mitx Deater’s Dairy NEwSspaApER Copy MaprE Boston 
Drink 2,500,000 Quarts. By Hammond Edward Franklin. 
Editor & Publisher, 26 Aug 1922, p. 7 (1700 words, ad- 
vertisements, one reproduced on opposite page, 2 pp.) 

The consumption of milk in greater Boston 
has been increased 2,500,000 quarts in one year 
by a campaign of paid co-operative advertising 
appearing steadily in newspaper space. The re- 
sults in this campaign show the advisability of 
similar campaigns in other parts of the country 
and indicate the desirability of a national ad- 
vertising campaign to put milk where it deserves 
to be among foods. 

The sum of $40,000 was raised by a plan of 
assessment of one cent per hundred weight 
(about 50 quarts) of milk. Not all dealers could 


ba 
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be induced to come into the campaign, but un- 
questionably all benefitted. The campaign opened 
with five-inch double column space. Later this 
was increased to six inches, three-columns, 
appearing weekly in all of the Boston papers. 
The copy was timed so that one advertisement 
appeared in a metropolitan paper a day. The sell- 
ing appeal in the copy touched on almost every 
conceivable argument of why grown-ups and 
boys and girls need to use more milk. The 
phrase, “Give them more milk”—‘A quart a day;’ 
the Doctors say” was featured at the bottom of 
every advertisement. The style may be gathered 
from this advertisement shown below. 


ANH i Tan : 
Take a lesson from Baby! 


} Instinct tells a child to eat MILK. 


=} Nature arranges that the food most bounteous 
jin ALL life-sustaining elments is the first food 
|} a child learns to demand. 


The VITAMINES so abundant in fresh fluid 
| Milk are as vitally needed by every Man aud 
Woman. Milk is so easily and cheaply obtained 
| that we are apt to lose our Nature-given in- 
stinct in the complexities of “grown-up” living 
and fail to make full use of she 

food that can help most, 


Give them more fresh nik 
A quart a day’ the Doctors say. 


29 estes & Puberbas MITY Dealers’ Asve 


MOTION PICTURE—Advertising, new method 
of 

New Ap Stunt. The National: Retail Clothier, 17 Aug 
1922, p. 76 (300 words, 1 p.) 

A novel and apparently very effective method 
of motion picture advertising of men’s wear and 
other merchandise has become popular in Rome, 
according to a report from Commercial Attache 
McLean to the Department of Commerce. In an 
ingenious film, such items as suits, shoes, hats, 
socks and haberdashery are woven into a _ thin 
farce, which serves to hold the general interest 
of the audience, which incidently is informed 
concerning certain makes of goods and their 
points of superiority while amused by the comi- 
cal action incident to the plot. 

A firm desiring to advertise men’s clothes begins 
the film by showing a gallant following a girl, who 
at his general appearance turns away. Discon- 
solate, he finds himself eventually before the 
store of the firm advertising, and, noticing a 
cravat in the display window which attracts his 
attention, he enters the shop, and after a wide 
selection has been made of the firm’s clothes, he 
leaves dressed in his new purchases, when again 
he encounters the same girl. The latter at length 
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yields to his entreaties and by chance is led by 
him to a site within view of the firm’s advertis- 
ing, where the usual climax occurs. 

In another film a dancing master is shown en- 
tering a well-known shoe store with a number 
of his pupils. Dozens of shapes are fitted on the 
young ladies without it appearing, however, that 
the shoes are removed, the different styles merg- 
ing into the preceding pair, and the show of 
shapes, colors, cut, size and height of heel is 
very cleverly brought out. To maintain the in- 
terest of the audience, the usual strolling stranger 
enters and immediately seats himself, ordering 
shoes, thus affording the shop advertising oppor- 
tunity to show its line of men’s shoes. The 
newcomer, however, has but little to do with the 
purchase of shoes, and his attention to the pupils 
ends with the dancing master throwing a shoe 
at him. He flees, holding a pair of the shoes 
advertised. 


OUTLETS—New, discovery of 


PrEPING Over THE Epce oF THE Rut To Discover New 
Ovuttets. By Britton Ashbrook. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
Sept 1922, p. 17 (2800 words, illustration, 3 pp.) 

A certain town in Kansas sets plumb in the 
middle of one of the richest agricultural counties 
in the Middle West. Yet three years ago a lead- 
ing tractor was denied representation in this 
town because there were only two merchants 
equipped to sell tractors and each of these al- 
ready had an exclusive agency. 

The salesman on the territory was stumped, 
admitted as much, and asked the sales manager 
for help. On the ground, the sales manager’s first 
move was to hire a car, drive through the 
country and talk to tractor owners. In the 
course of each conversation he managed to put in 
this question: “Who in the town knows more 
about tractors than anybody else?” and each time 
he was told that young E. R., a “trouble-shooter” 
for one of the local tractor agents not only knew 
more about tractors than anybody else, but that 
he was one of the most popular young men in 
the country. A personal interview with E. R. 
confirmed his friends’ judgment. To make a 
long story short, the sales manager set E. R. up 
in business. To-day in that particular Kansas 
county you will see two “X” tractors to every 
one of competitive make. 

Other examples of discovering new outlets are 
described in the article. 


PACKAGE—Novelty, gets resales 

A Novetty Packace THat Gets RESALES FoR A STAPLE 
Propuct. By K. B. White. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Sept 
1922, p. 59 (650 words, illustration reproduced on follow- 
ing page, I p.) 

The Dunbar Molasses & Syrup Co. has 
recently introduced a package which not only 
has novelty, but also has other qualities which 
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will be real sales builders when the time for re- 
peat orders comes. The new package is a tin can 
which has been made into a pitcher. From a 
wide bottom it tapers slowly to a narrower top, 
which is surmounted by a spout. In the centre 
of the can, coming out of the spout, is a.cap which 
can be removed as easily as a cork stopper. 
Beneath the cap is a light tin surface which must 
be punched to open the can. On the side is a 
handle. The can is really a tin pitcher. 

The new can has first. of all the virtue of 
novelty. It is something new in its field, and 
as such will find ready acceptance from deal- 
ers. Once on the dealers’ shelves, it will catch 
the eye of the consumer. The critical sales are 
taken care of easily. In addition to its novelty, 


a 


it has a_ utility. 
opened is a thing of sharp edges, which cut the 
hands, and dirty sides, which are usually unpleas- 
ant and sticky. The Dunbar can has a small 
opening with no ragged edges. The housekeeper 
can pour out the contents as from a real pitcher, 
and it is an easy matter to clean the spout. Then, 
when the cap is replaced, she has a clean, sightly 
can which can be used again and again without 
becoming dirty or dangerous. This makes for 
resales. 


SALES—Summer, clock tells amount of 


Crock TeLts Story or SumMMER Sates. The Garment 
Weekly, 26 Aug 1922, p. 26 (350 words, illustration repro- 
duced in opposite column, 1 p.) 

In order to stimulate summer sales without 
increased advertising expense, the adman of 
Rothschild & Co., Chicago department store, de- 
vised a chart—a large piece of white cardboard 
with a clock face, with July on one side and 
August on the other, subdividing each half into 


The ordinary molasses can 
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spaces corresponding with the business days of 
the month, listing only actual business days. 

The department manager, in consultation with 
his merchandise manager, made a quota for each 
day of the month, estimating the amount of busi- 
ness he thought he could do daily. The daily 
quota is written on a space on the clock opposite 
the day of the month. Just below that the ac- 
cumulated record is shown, so that a man can see 
at a glance what amount he should do on each 
day and what the month’s business should total. 
Two hands are fastened on the clock—one 
labeled Sales and the other labeled Quota. The 
quota hand moves each day, pointing to the day 
of the month as the hour hand of the clock points 
to the hour; the sales hand moves only according 
to the sales made. 

The problem for each department manager is 
to keep the sales hand moving with the quota 
hand-—or, if possible, ahead of it. When the 
department manager day after day sees that the 
quota hand is moving steadily forward and the 
sales hand holding back—he has a vivid picture 
of the way his sales are running as contrasted 
with the amount of business he promised at the 
beginning of the campaign. 


a 
SEE SALES—SUMMER, CLOCK TELLS AMOUNT OF 


SALESMAN-—Slipping, bringing back 

Brincinc Back THE SALESMAN WuHo Sips. By Donald 
Argyle. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Sept 1922, p. 35 (2000 
words, 2 pp.) at 

With a certain type of salesman who is slipping 
the talking cure is often effective. _When the 
man returns from a trip, the sales manager simply 
asks him, “Say, Bill, what’s the matter with your 
territory?’ This method is just the reverse of the 
old-fashioned custom of “panning” the salesman. 
The salesman is not told he is slipping., He gets 
no lecture. But both he and. the sales manager 
know that results are not satisfactory. The sales 
manager begins by giving the man the benefit of 
every doubt. The lecture is withheld... They 
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start on the territory. At first thought this might 
seem like giving a slipping man every chance to 
magnify “conditions” to the point where the 
manager would have no come-back. But the ex- 
ecutive has primed himself with facts before 
hand. Also, he knows how this particular terri- 
tory compares with others. 

If the salesman exaggerates or tries to bluff, 
the manager quietly corrects him, If conditions 
honestly seem abnormally hard to the salesman, 
the manager compares his territory to others. 
Assuming that the salesman actually, is slipping, 
this fact quickly comes home to him, without any 
risk of hard feelings or an unsympathetic atti- 
tude on the part of the house. The man worth 
while rarely fails to reveal to himself by his own 
talk a clue to the difficulty. Once he realizes 
his position he must continue explaining what 
has made the slippage possible. When he is thus 
led to talk about the lack in his own efforts, the 
sales manager can help from a standpoint of 
friendliness, which will count heavily in bringing 
the salesman back to his usual capabilities. 


Other methods described are: the Self-Analy- 
‘sis Method; Report Analysis; Calls on the 
Trade; Unraveling Personal Tangles; Public 
Praise for the High Man; Swap Territories ; 
Comparative Sales Costs; List the Rookies; 
Treat ’em Rough. 


SALESMEN—Foreign, characteristics of value 
in 
CARE IN SENDING SALESMEN ApBroap. The New York 
Times, 3 Sept 1922, p. 8 of Editorial Section (1500 words, 
I p.) 


According to Julius Klein, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the 
personality of a traveling agent is a factor whose 
importance can scarcely be overestimated. 
Stability of moral character is an indispensable 
requirement. No matter how brilliant he may 
be as a salesman, if his moral character is ques- 
tioned by a foreign merchant this will reflect 
upon the manufacturer and upon his country. 
No weak-will person should be sent abroad on 
a business mission. Much more attention should 
be given to the representative’s personal habits 
than would be the case in selecting a representa- 
tive to work in the United States. 

The traveling agent should be a student of 
human nattire, with ability to adapt himself to 
the persons with whom he comes in contact. 
While abroad he will find the social obligations 
of his position far more exacting than in the 
United States. A successful general sales man- 
ager has expressed the opinion that he. would 
never send a salesman into any territory unless 
he himself were willing to take that salesman 
home to dinner with his family. This test is 
especially applicable in the case of a salesman 
sent abroad, because in most foreign countries 
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the personal element is stressed more than it is 
here. 

Tact and good manners are essential attributes 
of the successful traveling agent. These imply 
that he should refrain from boastfulness, either 
about himself or about the United States. They 
imply also that he should refrain from criticism 
that might offend the sensibilities of foreigners. 
He should remember that he is sent out as a 
salesman and not as a reformer. 

“The absence of politeness is more noticeable 
to the Latin-American than its observance, and it 
often serves to condemn a salesman in his eyes. 
Such a little thing as failure to remove a hat in 
calling on a buyer has lost many desirable sales. 
Loss of numerous repeat orders can be traced to 
failure to visit customers to say good-by just be- 
fore the salesman leaves a town where he has 
spent some time. On the other hand, a post 


card written from some distant place has served 
to keep the salesman and his goods before his 


Cut Courtesy of “Direct Reflections” 
ANOTHER METHOD OF DISPLAYING AN ENDORSEMENT 
LETTER 


customer’s mind, since it shows a highly appre- 
ciated personal touch. A salesman who assidu- 
ously cultivates the personal element is often 
able to divert trade from other houses to his own, 

“The question. of a salesman’s nationality is 
most important. He should bea real American 
and should bear the indubitable appearance of 
one. In too many cases men have been chosen 
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merely because they were born and raised abroad 
and are supposed to have contracts in a foreign 
country. If a salesman is selected who is a 
naturalized American, special care must be ex- 
ercised with respect to his foreign contracts. 
The work of such a man, going back to his old 
home as representative of a high-grade American 
concern will be valueless unless, in addition to 
his standing here, his position in his own com- 
munity was of the best before he came to the 
United States.” 


“SATURDAY-MORNING-OFF” — Counterac- 
tion of - 


Tue LittLte ScHOOLMASTER’S CLASSROOM. Printers’ Ink, 
24 Aug 1922, p. 184 (950 words, 2 pp.) 


The problem of persuading men to remain “on 
the job” Saturday mornings, through the sum- 
mer months, is one that has worried many ex- 
ecutives. 

In one city sales department there was a 
marked tendency to the “Saturday-morning-off” 
plan. And this was what was done to counteract 
it. The salesmen who were on duty Saturday 
mornings were allowed to call on the customers 
of the absentees. All credit for sales made dur- 
ing that Saturday morning went to the men who 
made the calls. 

“We can’t neglect business simply because you 
want to take your Saturday mornings off,” said 
the sales manager. “They telephone in or we 
call on them, just as if it were any other day. 
You can’t expect to get credit for a transaction 
in which you had no direct contact.” 

The scheme worked. The Saturday morning 
attendance picked up at once! 


Americans aren't very good complainers. When 
the eggs in the restaurant are slightly groggy and 
the ham is harder than the proverbial hinges of— 
well, you know—they are apt to say nothing and 
never come back for anything else. In the same 
way—when a merchant offers them fameless, name- 
less “qust-as-good,” they are apt to save their faces 
with a small purchase and never return—“Mer- 
chandising Advertising.” 


TRADE-MARK~—In colors, recognized 


Cotor ADVERTISING CREATES TRADE-MARK RECOGNIZED 
By PATENT Orrice. By Samuel F. Haxton. Printers’ Ink, 
17 Aug 1922, p. 33 (1200 words, advertisement reproduced 
in opposite column, 3 pp.) 


Advertising in colors to the consumer was a 
factor in influencing the United States Patent 
Office to register as a trade-mark the combina- 
tion of colors—red for the handles and black for 
the heads—used in finishing Plumb hammers, 
hatchets, files, sledges and axes. Fayette R. 
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Plumb, Inc., of Philadelphia, thus secured trade- 
mark protection for the distinctive finish which 
advertising has popularized. The application 
for the trade-mark was based upon affidavits and 
letters from jobbers, retailers and consumers. 
These statements, gathered in every part of the 
United States, constituted evidence that the fin- 
ish adopted by Plumb was regarded as a means 
of identifying Plumb tools. Both jobbers and 
retailers stated that they, Plumb, had estab- 
lished a right to this color combination of red 
and black, by being the first to advertise it to 
the consumer. They said further that they would 
feel that any other manufacturer who would 
offer tools with red stained handles and black 
heads would be trying to trade on the reputa- 
tion of Plumb, with the intent to deceive the 
consumer. 


“Here’s the hatchet 
you want to buy” 


“T'S a Plumb—the kind the méchanics buy," 
says the hardware man. “It's drop forged 


tapered for fast cutting; the full striking face 


makes nail driving easy. 
Try the “hang” and “feel. You ar.tomati 
cally grip handle at the point 


hatcliet be a Plumb. Carpenters insist “They're 
worth more."* 
Price 31.60 (except in Fas West and in Canada) 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Philedeiphia, U.S. A. 
and $e. Louie Retablished 1656 


Hammers Hatchets 
s Files Sledges Axes' 


An affidavit from the manufacturer states that 
in the last two years Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., 
had invested more than a quarter of a million 
dollars in the magazines, and that in all of the 
advertisements Plumb tools were shown with 
red handles and black heads. Reprints of these 
advertisements accompanied the affidavit, which 
stated “that the principal purpose of this adver- 
tising was to impress upon the minds of the 
consumers the fact that Plumb tools are good 
tools and are to be recognized by their red fin- 
ished handles and black (hand forged finished) 
heads.” It was also stated in the affidavit that 
the factory had invested many thousands of dol- 
lars in advertising to the hardware trade and to 
mechanics and in booklets, folders, etc., in 
which the red and black finish was featured. 


Magazies are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent on 10 days approval 
and sold at 10% discewst. 
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} ; ate ; ADVERTISING AGENT—Choosing of 
Piracy in the Advertising Field Tuirp DeGREE FOR ADVERTISING AGENTS. By Philip S. 
N enterprising laundry started an extensive Salisbury, Vice-President, The Dartnell Corporation, New 
A advertising campaign by large poster and bie Sales Management, Sept 1922, p. 461. (2000 words, 
single va ig? preach ee otitis Rd A certain advertiser in New York wanted to 
hye wert en added... The Ram i place advertising, and here is how he picked an 
seh alshie fcllowts tio rarities ite ut Bey | Wat weaks agent. First he put down the names of all the 
Beads of arpgel ae onal area te mle: agencies about which he had heard compliment- 
nf ddeitalipadinn Suetaléb'an os ktecd dante iokidiek ary things said. Then he added the names of 


pale iain oe ed those advertised in the advertising pages of sell- 
B.SORY, SA leaned, anohen comeerm started ing publications. There were thirty names in 


pacer Nadia Di yin i with the expression— all. To these agents he sent a short note saying 
> b hanya ee, feature, there- that he contemplated advertising and that he 
') y, appropriating (to. ‘itself the ‘extensive and wanted some information about their fitness— 
costly advertising. already done by the laundry 


their replies were to be made on a question- 


ao a : naire accompanying the letter. 
This is but one of the incidents cited by Sam- Here are the questions: 


ual Want, L.L.B., in the September 2 issue of 1. What is the age of your agency? 
“Forbes,” showing how legalized piracy threat- 2 


a , 2. What has been the selling and advertis- 
ens the advertising field. And he points out that ing experience of each executive in 


company. 


such a condition presents an impogtant oppor- your agency? 
tunity for constructive legislation. Honest busi- 


3. How many people do you employ? 
ness men should not be penalized, through twi- 4. How many accounts have you? 
light zones between law and business morals, to 5- How many are active and exclusive? 
bolster up the kind of rival who will pilfer from 6. How many accounts have you added 
his fellows. It would be difficult, perhaps, to during the past year? 
draft a comprehensive law to regulate such a 7. How many accounts have you lost dur- 
situation. Grave injustice could easily result in the past year? 
from a rule of action which would penalize— 8. Do you handle competing accounts? 
by injunction or otherwise—the publication of 9. Have you any objection to our getting 
advertising or trade copy which happened to be in touch with your present clients? 
similar to that of a rival. But in a field where 10. Would our account be handled by an 
ethical considerations have been so openly executive—if so, who? 
; flouted, there should be no hesitancy to deal 11. Briefly, what is your program in tak- 
) severely with at least those cases that consist of ing on a new account? 
admitted or demonstrable copying. Common 12. Why do you believe your agency is 
honesty demands that in such cases the guilty the best equipped to take care of us? 
advertiser should be enjoined from capitalizing Of the thirty agencies, seventeen were elimi- 
the merchandising genius and advertising ex- nated at once because their answers were unsatis- 
penditure of his progressive neighbor, and it factory. Then the sales manager invited the re- 
would be but the smallest measure of retribu- maining thirteen to come to his office, one at a i 
tive justice to further penalize him, upon a basis time, for a conference. He weeded them down 
| that would make the practice a most unprofit- to seven. Those seven were then given a chance to 
) able one to attempt to put over. tell their story to the president of the company. He — 


weeded out four. The three left went before the 
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board of directors. Now, the man who was finally 
picked must have “had something”—something 
besides a pleasing personality that might get 
business on a golf.course or over a bottle of 
hootch. 


CONFERENCES—Removing of difficulties at 

CONFERENCES vs. CONVENTIONS. By C. T. Anderson, 
Advertising Manager, The Safe Cabinet Company. Sales 
Management, Sept 1922, p. 459 (1800 words, decoration, 
2 pp.) 

One of the great advantages of having men attend 
conferences and conventions is that petty difficulties 
and misunderstandings are ironed out. This is 
especially true in the case of the sensitive, high- 
powered salesman who is quick to take effense at 
well meant policies and rulings from the home office. 
It is often amusing to know how some of these men 
build up, in their minds, an utterly wrong conception 
of the type of individuals there are at the home 
office. Very often a few minutes’ conversation, a 
handclasp, and an expression of good will, is enough 
to entirely wipe otit misconception of this sort of 
long standing. 

Programs for conferences or conventions should 
be arranged, so that not only the members of the 
home office and executives in the field may talk, but 
also representative salesmen from the various sec- 
tions of the country. This adds interest and variety 
to the program, relieves the executives at home of 
the onerous burden of doing all the talking, and 
makes the men feel that they are an integral part 
of the organization—not individual cogs who have 
been brought together to be talked to. The meetings 
are very carefully planned weeks in advance. The 
exact length of the talks and special features are 
predetermined and adherence to that length main- 
tained. _In order that the speeches may be timed, 
advance copies are sent in by the speakers. 

Smaller conferences are planned around one big 
idea, For example, one will take up analysis, organi- 
zation and working of territories. One thing should 
be kept in mind; the subjects on every program 
should be arranged in a logical order, beginning with 
the known and preceding to the unknown. First 
should be laid down the fundamental principles, then 
the first stage of the business should be taken up, 
and so on. 


CONTEST—President’s cup, putting on 

STAGING A PRESIDENT’s Cup Contest. By F. H. Pulfer, 
Assistant General Manager, Kalamazoo Corset Company. 
Sales Management, Sept 1922, p. 465 (1600 words, illustra- 
tion, 2 pp.) 

There is nothing new in the idea of a president’s 
trophy, But there is always a chance to change 
the rules and arrange the details so that all the 
men may have equal chances to win. This com- 
pany first divided the men into classes according 
to experience and ability. The newer men were 
put into one class, called “Rookies.” The men 
who were just beginning to “turn the corner” 
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were called “Beginners” and the. “family pro- 
viders” were given the appellation of “The Old 
Guard.” Here are the rules that were laid down: 


I. Permanent possession of “The President’s 
Cup” will be given to the salesman who wins it 
three times. 


2. Temporary possession will be awarded to the 
salesman making the highest total number of points 
in this contest. 


3. Only orders that are taken and shipped be- 
tween Monday, September the 11th and Saturday, 
October the 21st, will be counted. ‘Future De- 
liveries,” “subject to confirmation,’ and “sample 
orders”’ will not even be considered. Only bona fide, 
regular term, properly rated, orders, accepted by 
the Credit Department, will be figured in the contest. 


4. Every new order opening an account will earn 
double credit on Class A points. | (See scoring 
table.) 


5. In order to equalize the chances of every person 
in the sales organization taking into account inex- 
perienced beginners, sales people working virgin 
territory, etc., the sales organization is divided into 
three classes, and the orders turned in by each class 
will have different values. (See enumerations above 
and the scoring table.) 


THE SCORING TABLE 


Every prospect report with the prospect’s letter- 
head attached and with positive evidence that the 
entire line was shown and with the prospect report 
complete in every detail, scores 25 points. 

-Every order including not less than one full dozen 
each of Madame Grace, Graceful Stouts, Grace 
Girdles, and Brassieres and Bandeaux, scores 35 
points. 

Every order including not less than one half © 
dozen each of Madame Grace, Graceful Stouts, 
Grace Girdles and Brassieres and Bandeaux, scores 
17 points. 

Every order including not less than one dozen 
each of Madame Grace and Brassieres, or Graceful 
Stouts and Brassieres, or Grace Girdles and 
Brassieres, scores 8 points. 

Every account sold, regardless of quantity, 5 
points, 

Every new account sold, regardless of quantity, 
10 points. 

Every order totaling one thousand dollars or more, 
50 points. 

Every order for $750.00 to $999.00, 35 points. 

Every order for $500.00 to $749.00, 25 points. 

Each time you place as a “Leader” on the week’s 
total standing, 25 points. 

Each time you place as a “Comer” on the week’s 
total standing, 15 points. 

All prizes will be awarded based on new ship- 
ments. 

Contest standings will be shown each week in 
The Velvet Hammer and will be based on orders 
approved by the Credit Department. The final re- 
port will appear in The Velvet Hammer, following 
the last week in the contest. Orders bearing ship- 
ping dates after October 21st will not be consid- 
ered. , 
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IMPORTANT: It is absolutely necessary that 
you mail in your orders every day to enable us to 
keep your records up to date. Make your prospect 
reports clear and fill out in detail. If you wish 
credit on your Class A points, attach the letter-head 
of your prospect with his signature to the effect 
that the entire line was shown. ‘ 


DRAWING ACCOUNT—Evils of, overcoming 

Tue Drawine Account Artist. By Eugene Whitmore. 
Sales Management, Sept 1922, p. 463 (1500 words, 2 pp.) 

A manufacturer of clothing specialties found that 
he was facing a fifty per cent turnover of men due 
to the uncertainties of the drawing account. He 
could not afford to have his men off the road in 
dull seasons, yet they could not finance themselves 
on fill-in orders. Practically all the men insisted 
upon drawing their full earnings as fast as they 
were earned. To overcome this trouble, each season 
the manufacturer took the average earnings of the 
men for the past four years and estimated the 
average traveling expenses, dividing the sales force 
into three classes—the class that just makes a living, 
the middle class, and the top notchers. A salary was 
determined for each of these classes, plus a reason- 
able expense allowance. This salary was to be paid 
for each week of the year—the expense allowance 
for forty weeks. The salary was low enough in 
each instance to insure the manufacturer of breaking 
even. Then a bonus plan was worked out on top 
of this salary and expense account plan to add 
incentive for the men to work harder. By watching 
each man carefully, and constantly prodding him 
to increase his earnings, a comfortable increase in 
sales has resulted, and.a great reduction in turn- 
over has been the result. 

One sales manager has used the plan of having 
his salesmen sign notes, payable one year hence, for 
the amounts of overdrafts; this is done only in the 
case of good men who are apparently worth “riding 
with,” until they get a chance to make good. ‘This 
sales manager tells the man who signs the note to 
forget all about his overdraft for the time being, 
and to consider himself as starting anew. The 
sales are then placed on a commission basis, and 
checks are mailed promptly each week, after orders 
are accepted. Several good men have been saved 
by this plan. 


Thé July issue of “Class” gives a list of repre- 
sentatives of publications serving class, trade and 
technical advertisers. 


EXHIBIT—Making pay 

Maxine Your Exuipit Pay. By Felix Mendelsohn, 
President, Expositions Company of America. Sales Man- 
agement, Sept 1922, p. 470 (900 words, illustration, ft p.) 

Last year at a hardware convention a certain saw 
manufacturer had an exhibit of his products on 
display. Now saws are nothing new to the average 
hardware dealer, so most of them passed by the 
display. Another saw manufacturer with substantially 
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the same type of products had a salesman giving a 
demonstration, actually sawing various substances, 
and showing how best to operate an ordinary hand 
saw. This booth was crowded during all the con- 
vention. One hardware dealer said that he had 
learned more about saws in half an hour from the 
demonstration than he had learned in many previous 
years’ experience as a hardware merchant. 

The sales manager in charge of making a display 
at a convention should bear in mind that his display 
will be in competition with from 50 to 300 other 
displays, and that to get attention he must do. some- 
thing more or less spectacular. One sales manager 
makes it a point to have a part of his display fenced 
off so that when.an opportunity presents itself he 
may have a place for talking to: prospects. without 
the distraction of the passing throng. 

Various schemes to draw the yisitors to the 
booths are often used by exhibitors. Raffles, daily 
drawings for prizes, “find your double,” numbered 
buttons or cards, and other plans create a vast 
amount of interest and insure the booth getting the 
attention of every potential prospect or customer. 


The Aluminum. Cooking Utensil Company, of 
New Kensington, Pa., manufacturers of “Wear- 
Ever,’ report that the week ending July first. was the 
largest selling week in the twenty years of their 
existence. $166,920.10 worth of aluminum. ware 
was sold by them that week, by 1503 men. 


LETTER—Brings 59 per cent replies 

A Letrer THat Broucutr 59 PER Cent Reptiss. Printers’ 
Ink, 14 Sept 1922, p. 101 (650 words, 2 pp.) 

The Grinnell Company, of Providence, R. L, 
maker of pipe hangers, an accessory line that grew 
out of the company’s regular industrial piping busi- 
ness, wanted to find out whether there was a wide 
enough sale for its pipe hangers to warrant giving 
this line of goods any space in its national and 
technical journal advertising campaign. ‘So the com- 
pany selected a list of 833 mill owners and sent 
them a letter.. In reply to this letter 488 answers 
were received—a percentage of 59. Here is the 
letter: 


Ask your Plant Engineer how he’d like to have a 
booklet describing a complete line of fully Adjust- 
able Pipe Hangers—a booklet of illustrations, di- 
mensional drawings and tables, and some examples 
of unusual applications of Hangers to extraordinary 
conditions, 

Ask him, and then you will at once fill out and 
return this card so: that you may receive .our,. new 
booklet on “Grinnell Adjustable Pipe Hangers.” ‘Tf 
more than one copy is wanted, be sure to write the 
individual names plainly. 

The response to this letter proved two. things. 
It showed exactly where the market for pipe 
hangers lay and it proved that the important 
catalogue had been prepared for the right man 
and would. be of value to him. 
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LETTERS—Form, that save salesman’s calls 


Letter No. 8 to Jor Goorus. By Bruce Briggs. Business, 
(Published by the Burroughs Adding oe Company), 
Sept 1922, p. 22 (1300 words, 2 pp.) 


Each salesman of a large automobile accessory 
manufacturer carries a little book of letters, each 
letter numbered. Another copy of the same letter 
is kept at the branch to which the particular sales- 
man is attached. In this book are letters covering 
almost every subject upon which the branch might 
write to the customer and a number of personal 
form letters from the salesman to the customer. 
Each evening the salesman sends a report to his 
branch manager, listing the customers on whom he 
has called. After each customer’s name~he notes 
the number of the letter that should be written to 
that customer. A typist in the branch does the rest. 
By referring to her book she copies the letter 
ordered, filling in the salesman’s name and address- 
ing it to the proper customer. There is no dictat- 
ing. All the salesman has to do is to select the 
proper letter, which is easy, once he has become 
familiar with the letters in the book. 

If the salesman is particularly well acquainted 
with the customer to whom he wants a letter sent, 
he selects one that ‘is to be written to be mailed out 
over his own name. For instance, Customer Ed. 
Jones was out when Salesman Bill called. Two 
days later Jones gets this letter: 


Dear Ed: 

I was mighty sorry to miss you the other day when 
I was in Valleyville, because I was hoping to have 
a good talk with you. Heard some mighty good 
things about the service you have been giving lately. 
Keep it up. 

In case your stock of the best little plug on the 
market is getting low, I’m enclosing an order 
blank. I will get credit for your order. 

Best wishes. 


The typist signs the salesman’s name. He gets the 
credit for the order, and that helps to keep him sold 
on the letter system.. More than twenty letters, 
covering different conditions, were provided, and 
the completeness with which the series covers the 
follow-up problem, may be suggested by a descrip- 
tion of some of them. Here are a few: “Thank 
you” letter to customer who gave the order; letter 
to customer who was not in when the salesman 
called; letter to customer just engaging in business; 
letter to customer whose business has recently been 
enlarged, and letter to customer whose stock is mov- 
ing slowly. 


MANUAL—Sales, new idea in 


A THREE-CoLUMN IDEA For SALES MANUAL. Sales M an- 
agement, Sept 1922, p. 464 (175 words, I p.) 


Many suggested demonstrations or sales talks pre- 
sented to new salesmen tell them what to say, but 
not what to do. This problem is handled very well 
in the recent sales manual produced by the Sun- 
strand Adding Machine Company, Rockford, Ill. The 
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section of the manual which is devoted to a demon- 
stration which the salesman can learn is laid out 
graphically in three columns. The first column tells 
what to say. The second column tells what to do 
while he is saying it, also giving comments on pro- 
cedure. The third column gives the actual figures 
that are to be placed on the machine and demon- 
strated. This graphic presentation of selling talk 
with all three factors proceeding at the same time is 
a great improvement over the commonly used method 
of putting down only the actual selling talk. In 
studying the sales manual the Sunstrand salesman 
can glance down any column and study the things he 
is to do with the machine, the kind of problems, 
and the order in which they are presented, and so on. 


A record of fraudulent “ad” cases has been com- 
piled by the Forstmann & Huffman Company of 
Passaic, N. J. The publication is designed pri- 
marily for distribution among buyers, advertising 
representatives and sales managers of department 
stores. The list contains the items regarding actions 
taken against retail merchants who have advertised 
sales of women’s wear, falsely alleged to contain the 
company’s trade-marked fabrics. Reprints of re- 
tractions obtained by the merchants form part of 
the booklet. In all of the reprints the names of 
the merchants were left out, as the company did not 
wish to persecute anyone. 


PAYMENT—Initial, increasing 
INCREASING THE Down PAYMENT. How to Sell—and 
What. Sept 1922, p. 192 (400 words, I p.) 


W. R. Vernon, field manager for P. F. Collier & 
Sons Co., has had great success in increasing the 
down payment from $4 to $9 or $10. Here is his 
explanation of the method employed: 

“T work on the idea that most people like to do as 
their friends are doing; therefore, while making a 
sale, for instance a $49 sale, I rarely mention terms 
until I am ready to close. Then I say to the pros- 
pective buyer: ‘This will give you a good idea of 
the proposition.’ (Here show contract, laying sam- 
ples aside and concentrate upon contract), Riley, 
complete in ten volumes, $49, circling the forty-nine 
dollars (this impresses the buyer with the price) 
‘and you may pay this to suit yourself, $4 or $5 
per month.’ Then insert $4 on the term-payment 
line, leaving the first payment line vacant for the 
time being. ‘We will mail you statements, same as 
your local merchant, and you just send us your 
check. We try to simplify matters of this kind as 
a convenience to you and ourselves.’ ” 

“After the sale is made, I proceed with the 
customer as follows: ‘I presume you want to pay 
this as the others do, $9 first payment and that 
leaves ten $4 payments.’ Then I write $9 on the 


Pay 


fs 
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first line and proceed to make out the check by 
asking, ‘What bank do you do business with? ” 

If this rule is closely followed and the salesman 
feels and acts as if he expects nothing but the $9, 
the customer will readily agree with him that it 
is the best way to pay, it. 


POSTSCRIPT—As selling aid 

Maxkinc Every Letrer SELL THE COMPANY’s FUNDA- 
MENTAL IDEA. By Walter E. Meinzer, Good Housekeeping. 
Advertising and Selling, Sept 1922, p. 15. (75 words, il- 
lustration reproduced below, I p.) 

The Braddock Daily News Publishing Company, 
of Braddock, Pa., has printed a clever notation in the 
lower left hand corner of its letterhead. It com- 
mands attention, for it looks like handwriting, and 
reads: “Put an ad in Daily News-Herald Today.” 
Psychologically it’s good, for the letter, coming to 
one’s desk, seems to bear the notation of someone 
who has already seen it, and has made the decision 
to advertise in the Daily News-Herald. 
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SALESMAN—Making certain of worth of, be- 
fore hiring 

Puttinc A TIME LIMit ON THE “BLUE ENVELOPE.” By 
are Droke. Forbes, 2 Sept 1922, p. 546 (550 words, 
I p. 

It costs from fifty’dollars up to several hundred 
to train a salesman and send him out to call on the 
trade. There is always the danger of firing a man 
just before he finds his stride, and losing the whole 
investment. On the other hand, if one keeps hold- 
ing on too long, the expenses will eat him up. The 
sales executive of a big hardware concern believes 
that the remedy lies in “firing more salesmen before 
they are hired.” 

“Too many companies,” he says “hire almost any 
kind of a man, provided he has the stamina to tote 
forty-two pounds of assorted sample cases. They 
send their men out with a sort of hazy half-notion 
of the line, and an even hazier idea of the policies 
of the house, and expect them to turn in orders. 
The wonder is that they don’t all fail, instead of 
only about 68 per cent of them.” 

Each man employed by this company has to under- 


go a most rigid examination as to his fitness. Sec-. 


ond-raters are not wanted, no matter at what price 
they offer to work. This executive takes it as a 
personal reflection on himself when one of his men 
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fails to produce. His stand is that he has selected 
that man, and he isn’t going to let him fail. 

“T have worked with an individual salesman for 
a year or “two—sometimes even longer,’ he says, 
“before he actually turned the corner and became 
an asset for the house. Of course, I was sure all 
along he had the stuff in him. If I hadn’t been, I 
wouldn’t have hired him in the first place. My plan is 
to make sure of my man in advance—that is as sure 
as a human being can possibly be—and then go all 
the way in developing him.” 


SALESMANSHIP—Voice and gesture in 

How Every SALtesMAN WuHo Wants to Do So May 
Overcome His Limitations. By W. L. Barnhart, based 
on an interview with William Maxwell. How to Sell— 
and What. Sept 1922, p. 159 (2300 words, 4 pp.) 

In one of the leading stage successes there ap- 
peared a line which did not get over as the author 
intended, and no one of all the authorities who were 
consulted on the matter could tell why. It was not 
until the player repeated the perplexing line several 
times into an Ediphone and listened to his own 
words, that he was able to correct his rendition, and 
the line became the hit of the play. If these actors, 
who are leaders in their profession, spend such pains 
on the study and development of their voices, why 
should a salesman, whose success also depends so 
largely upon his voice, object to spending a half- 
hour a day for several weeks in developing and 
training his voice so as to secure a complete mastery 
over it? 

Mr. Maxwell suggested that salesmen should all 
adopt another of the methods of the actor, who 
always makes up in front of a mirror, around which 
are a string of lights. To the uninitiated it might 
seem that the process of making up was chiefly a 
simple matter of applying grease paints in the proper 
amounts and in the proper places. But this is not 
the case, for the actor is constantly trying out, even 
as he is applying the make-up, this and that expres- 
sion or grimace, and is saying into the mirror cer- 
tain lines of his part that he wishes to get over the 
footlights stronger than ever on that particular 
night. 

So the salesman who wishes to rise in his pro- 
fession should practice daily before his mirror. He 
should keep up the practice till it becomes second 
nature to him. Every gesture means either a help — 
or a hindrance. Even the improper gesture of a 
little finger has been known to prejudice a buyer 
against a salesman. 


SALESMEN—Prospective, finding out fitness 
of 


How GoopyeEar Has Repucep THE “TURNOVER” IN_ ITS 
Sates Force, By Roy W. Johnson. Printers’ Ink, 7 Sept 
1922, p. 3 (3200 words, 6 pp.) 

In the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company Sales 
Personnel Department the fitness of a candidate is, 
generally speaking, determined upon the basis of 
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information collected from four distinct sources: 
(1) the opinions of at least three interviewers among 
the company’s executives; (2) a questionnaire 
filled out by the applicant himself; (3) letters from 
previous employers, and (4) a rigid medical exam- 
ination. When this information is available, it is 
possible not only to gauge the ability and the char- 
acter of the applicant with reasonable accuracy, but 
also to judge as to whether or not he would be likely 
to “fit in” with the organization. The company re- 
quires at least three distinct and independent inter- 
views for the purpose of eliminating the “personal 
equation’’ so far as possible. Each interviewer: fills 
out a form on which the candidate is rated by the 
point system according to his Personality, Educa- 
tion, Intelligence, Practical Experience, Executive 
Ability and Adaptability to the Goodyear Organiza- 
tion. ‘There are given ratings under each heading 
—ranging from Very Good, which scores 10 points, 
to Very Poor, which scores only two—and _inter- 
viewers are asked to record both the first and the 
last impression of the candidate in the proper 
column. Thus, in a typical example, the first im- 
pression of a candidate’s personality scores 7 points, 
but at the end of the interview this has dropped to 
6; under Education, the first is 6, the second 10; 
Intelligence is also 6 and 10; Practical Experience 
at first impression is 10,.but drops to 4; Executive 
Ability is rated first at 6; and second at 8; Adapta- 
bility starts at 8 and drops to 4. If the impressions 
recorded by the other two interviewers agree. sub- 
stantially with this, the employment director has a 
pretty good idea of the man he is dealing with. At 
the bottom of the sheet the interviewer is asked to 
state definitely whether or not he would recommend 
that the candidate be employed; for what other 
position he believes him qualified, and what reasons 
he has for believing that the applicant is of the dis- 
tinct sales type. 

On the back of the form, the following instruc- 
tions serve as a guide for filling in ratings: 

I. PersonaLity: Consider appearance, tact, co- 


operative spirit, self-confidence, physique and 
bearing. 


II. Epucation: Consider high school, practical 
experience with this company or elsewhere that 
would add to his educational qualifications. Base 
reports on facts brought out during interview! and 
any other data. Here Io represents a highly edu- 
cated individual having the full equivalent of a 
good M § or M a degree or—a B § or similar 
degree from a high-grade college—8 a BS or a 
similar degree from a college of less. worth—6, a 
high school graduate—4, a grammar _ school 
graduate. The intermediate grades are toy be used 
for indicating additional education of special kind. 
When grades are raised on account of correspond- 
ence or home study, the actual value of this study 
should be considered. Do not confuse education 
and experience. 


III. INTELLIGENCE. Consider general intelligence, 
breadth of view, ability to grasp problems you 
present and to discuss them, thoroughness, fore- 
sight, and mental alertness. 


IV. PRacticAL ExperteNces: Consider all writ- 
ten or oral data presented on past performance 
and positions occupied—in detail. 


V. Executive Apiity: Consider his ability to 
plan, to reach conclusions promptly, to handle 
men successfully, to meet emergencies, his energy 
and initiative, and degree of supervision he re- 
quires. 


VI. AvaptaBiLity: Consider how he would fit 
into the general scheme of the Goodyear organiza- 
tion; including, among all other things, the items 
of co-operation, loyalty, enthusiasm and flexibility. 

Remarks: Note everything of interest, such as 
appearance, habits, manner, experience, and ac- 
curacy, and if a trial or test of any kind is given, 
note the speed or other quality developed. 

Each candidate is required to fill out an applica- 
tion blank and questionnaire, and to supply a photo- 
graph of himself. This includes information in de- 
tail as to the applicant’s physical condition, educa- 
tion, selling experience, and reference, together 
with such personal inquiries as “Have you been able 
to save any money?” “Have you any debts past due?” 
“Can you give bond?” “Has bond ever been re- 
fused?” etc. “If, for any reason,” says a note, 
“applicant prefers to make personal explanation 
in answer to any question above, it will be satis- 
factory.” 

The final question is in the form of a test problem. 
“Two equally representative dealers are located at 
X, a town of 10,000 inhabitants. Number one is 
already handling Goodyear products and objects to 
your selling the other. We have not, at any time, 
indicated to dealer number one that we would not 
sell another dealer in his town. (Our policy is to 
have broad representation.) We want to sell the 
second dealer. What arguments would you present 
to dealer number one to carry out the company’s 
policy which is to secure full representation with 
reliable dealers in each town?” 

There is. an additional questionnaire which is 
used in doubtful cases, or where men apply by mail, 
or in person to one of the company’s branches. This 
form, in addition to requesting the usual statistical 
information concerning education, experience, etc., 
includes. such questions as the following: “How do 
you handle your household expenses?” “In reading 
the daily papers what do you read first?” “What 
besides pay is important to you in a job?’ “What 
is your ultimate ambition?” “What employees of 
this company do you know?” ‘‘Why is. salesman- 
ship your choice of employment?” “About what 
percentage of success in selling do you attribute 
to territory? Why?” 

Information from the applicant’s previous em- 
ployers and business reference is secured by the 
following letter: 
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has filed an application with us for a. position 


Having had a personal or business acquaintance 
with him, you are no. doubt in position to give us 
information and opinions which would be helpful. 
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We are interested not only in hearing from you 
about the desirable qualifications Mr. ............ 
may possess as to business ability and integrity, 
but we also sincerely desire a frank statement con- 
cerning any handicaps he may have in the way of 
personal characteristics or traits of character that 
stand out prominently in your estimatior of him 
as a result of your acquaintance or business deal- 


ings. 
Please do not feel that any such statements will 
of themselves prejudice-Mr: .2). 2..s.teJecr. . bonis ’s 


opportunity to connect with us, but rather they 
will enable us to determine more intelligently his 
fitness for the particular work for which he is 
being considered. 

The attached form serves as a convenient means 
of securing the information which we most desire. 
We appreciate that this entails a reference to 
records, also considerable thought and attention to 
what might be considered detail... For you. to _ac- 
quiesce in this request places us under obligation, 
but unless we have a thorough understanding of 
the applicant we cannot be fair either to him or to 
the company, in the negotiations now under way. 

We will consider your reply a business courtesy 
and assure you it will be held in strictest confi- 
dence. We should be glad of the opportunity to 
reciprocate at any time. 

We enclose stamped and addressed envelope for 
your convenience in replying. 


The form referred to is so arranged that most 
of the information desired may be given by merely 
making a check mark in the proper column, under 
the headings, “Good,” “Fair,” “Poor,” or “Yes” 
and “No.” The following questions are asked: Is 
he dependable, honest, tactful, courteous, resource- 
ful, ambitious, enthusiastic, truthful? Is he in- 
clined to misrepresent or exaggerate? Was his sales 
record satisfactory? Does he “wear well” with cus- 
tomers? Did his work show lack of initiative? Does 
he pay his bills? Did he drink to excess while in 
your employ? Is he easily discouraged? Is he lack- 
ing in loyalty? Are his morals bad? Does his wife 
interfere with his success as a salesman? —Why did 
he leave your employ? What was his salary? 


STOCKS—Selling, by sending samples of 
product 


Serting Stock By SENDING. SAMPLES. OF PRODUCT. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, Sept 1922, p. 28 (300 words, illus- 
tration reproduced in next column, I p.) 


“Won’t you enjoy a cup of tea made from the 
enclosed package of Ming Cha, that you may 
know its. refreshing fragrance, if you are not 
already using it?” 

This is the opening paragraph from a letter 
sent out, not by the company that makes Ming 
Cha tea, but by the investment house that is 
selling stocks in the company. The package itself 
is a small green box, with a black and gold 
Chinese label, and contains a small:cloth bag in 
which is just enough Ming Cha tea fora single 
serving. The rest of the circular letter contains 
the story of the tea and the reasons ‘why it 
should be a good investment. There are also 
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enclosed a return post card and a_ four-page 
folder advertising Ming Cha. 

There is a significant idea here that is usually 
overlooked by sellers of securities. The person 
who is in the market for securities is not always 
interested in profits alone. He likes to know some- 
thing about the factory and the product, informa- 
tion that goes in behind the usual statements 
found in security advertisements and circulars. 
The prospect who uses Ming Cha tea and likes 
it will be more inclined to believe in the future 
success of the company than the prospect who 
knows only sales figures and dividends. The 
former will believe that Ming Cha will sell be- 
cause he knows, from experience, that it is good. 


TRADE-MARKS—Unobtrusive, getting more 
attention to 

How to Get More ATTENTION TO UNOBTRUSIVE TRADE- 
Marks. By W. H. Heath. Printers’ Ink, 14 Sept 1922, 
Pp. 93 (975 words, 2 pp.) 

An advertising campaign has just been inaugu- 
rated for Remington pocket knives which has an im- 
portant idea behind it. In brief, the idea is: The 
consumer is growing careless in his buying habits. 
He makes purchases haphazard. He buys “on 
sight,” but this sight does not extend to looking 
under lapels, on selveges, on knife blades and in- 
side flaps for the trade-mark which signifies origin. 
The consumer is taking entirely too much for 
granted. This state of mind on the part of the 
consumer has prompted the Remington Arms Com- 
pany to start a special campaign with a special ob- 
jective for its line of pocket knives. The name 
Remington should mean much to the consumer. 
First, in this advertising, it is shown where the 
name is engraved on the blade. It is hidden from 
sight if one does not open the knife and search 
for it. 

You carry a pocket knife—who made it? is the 
headline query. 
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And this follows: 


It would be interesting to stop the first ten men 
you meet and ask them who made their knives. 
Perhaps one or two could tell. A knife is one of 
the most universal articles of human use. Isn’t it 
strange that more people don’t know the name 
of a responsible, honest knife manufacturer? 
Everybody knows how merchandise values have 
been standardized, and how the consumer benefits. 
It is almost unbelievable that no’ one has paid 
much attention to pocket knives. 


On every National Mazda Lamp there is a name 
stamped on the metal base. In theshurry of pur- 
chase, the manufacturer believes that many people 
do not take the trouble to look for that mark of 
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It crammed a full-page of a national periodical 
with happy and humorous copy that consigned 
the stiff collar to oblivion to pass away time 
with the starched ruff, the hard-boiled shirt, the 
dickey, the detached cuff, the beaver hat and 
coat with padded shoulders. The illustration of 
this particular advertisement was a scene show- 
ing the stiff collar being carried away to join its long 
departed relatives in “Ye Hall of Discomforts.” 
Text was almost incidental; for the illustration 
told the story. It was the adaptability of this 
illustration’s figures as cut-out material that en- 
abled the advertiser to reproduce the national 
advertisement with such effectiveness. 


SEE WINDOW DISPLAY—KEEPS STEP WITH NATIONAL, ADVERTISING 


identification. Therefore, a campaign of education 
has been started. In every advertisement, the base 
and name are featured “forced into the eye.” 


Some other examples are given in the article. 


WINDOW DISPLAY — Keeps step with 
national advertising 

A Winvow DispLtay, Keeps Step witH Nationa Ap- 
VERTISING. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Sept 1922, p. 71 (250 
words, illustration reproduced above, I p.) 

The advertisement in periodical or in news- 
paper that lends itself to reproduction as an 
effective window display is a rare gem. The 
good fortune of possessing such an advertise- 
ment has fallen to the Philip-Jones Corporation 
of New York... Back in June of this year the 
Philip-Jones Corporation felt called upon to make 
an answer to an advertised statement which was 
in effect that “almost all successful men wear 
stiff collars.” If it be said that the company 
makes the Van Huesen soft collar, and the Van 
Huesen collar attached, it will be readily. seen 
that it-had reason to feel that an answer should 
be made. 


SPECIAL REPORT FACILITIES—III 


Are you making the most of the research 
facilities at your disposal? 


In addition to the weekly issues of the Service, 
each subscriber is entitled to share the services of 
the staff of the Special Report Department. Here 
are a few of the requests made recently by sub- 
scribers who are allowing us to help them solve their 
everyday problems: 

“We would like some information as to the 
uses of mica, in what form it is sold, at what 
prices and who are the greatest users.” 

“Will you kindly give us the details of profit- 
sharing schemes as_ successfully used by 
American Industrial concerns?” 

“We would like to have the names of some 
of the firms in the various representative in- 
dustries whose sales for 1922 are ahead 
of 1921.” 

“Will you kindly send us a list of articles 
on ‘Real Estate and Insurance?’” 

“At your convenience, will you kindly send 
information regarding Department Store Cafe- 

terias for employees.” 


When ordering books reviewed please mention that you are a subscriber so that you will get the 10% discoun’ 


PASS IT AROUND 
Please read these digests carefully. If you 


desire the original articles for closer study 
in connection with your work please notify 


MEMORANDA 

4 This space is for your personal use when 
making note of certain digests to which you 
wish to refer at some future date. 


Page | Bubject Remarks 


When you have finished pass this issue along 


[i 


_ Advertising and 
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Potential Salesmen in the Factory 


sales manager of the Greenfield Tap and 

Die Corporation, as recounted in October 
“System,” says there is one neglected source of 
good salesmen. With the taste fresh in their 
mouths of slack work in the factory, numbers of 
experienced practical men would give their eye 
teeth to “go on the road for the company.” The 
boys in the factory have made the goods; some 
of them have worked in almost all the departments 
and know the line from beginning to finishing. 
That knowledge is a splendid foundation for sales 
training; it enables them to speak with authority 
that no outsider ever can hope to attain, Their 
ideas about salary are moderate compared to those 
of the old time salesmen and they have been 
trained to work longer hours without feeling put 
upon. Expense accounts are also more moderate 
if you begin right with them. 

Just consider the various points of advantage 
that these factory men have to offer. Almost all 
of them have been accustomed to ring in on the 
time-clock at 7 a. m. They have put anywhere 

from 48 to 55 hours a week on the job. They will 
not be 9 o’clock men on the road, but will be on 
the job promptly, if habit has anything to do with 
it and the sales manager keeps them at it. These 
men are accustomed to obey orders. Factory 
discipline is in general superior to road discipline. 
The salesman questions instructions more fre- 
quently than anyone else; the factory man does 
not question, but executes. Given the proper 
training and supervised by good management, 
these men will become valuable additions to the 
sales force. 


R ‘aes BARSTOW, from his experience as 


CENSUS—Personal, as sales-builder 
THor’s “Musica, Census” Heirs to Keep His SAEs 
Apove THE OneE-A-Day LeveL. Retail Ledger, 20 Sept 
1922, p. 4 (700 words, card reproduced in next column.) 
Thorwald Andresen, of Manistee, Mich., popu- 
larly known as “Thor’s,” uses the tntsual in his 
sales promotions. His latest stunt is to take a 


“music census” of Manistee. For this purpose 
he employed a young woman, who goes from 
house to house asking fifteen questions concern- 
ing the musical equipment, etc., of the household. 
Nothing is said about whom she represents. 
With the list of prospects thus compiled Thor 
predicts that he’ll soon boost his sales to a phono- 
graph and a half a day. 

The card includes spaces for information as to 
the financial responsibility of the prospect—which 
may be deduced by his employment and position 
—the number of children in the family, whether 
they have a piano player or phonograph, whether 
they would consider an exchange for a new in- 
strument and a considerable space for “Remarks.” 
It is in this latter space that some of the most 
valuable information is obtained, for here are 
listed such items as birthday dates, Christmas 
suggestions and other details that will almost 
certainly lead to future sales. 


CAN VASSER’S REPORT 


Married No. Children 


Employed by 


Do they own ATM? ..... 
Would they exchange for new one? 


Do they own Piano? Would they exchange 
for player? 

Do you consider 

Remarks : 


CLERKS—Paying of, methods 

Most Stores PAYING STRAIGHT SALARIES. 
ger, 20 Sept 1922, p. 1. (1000 words, I p.) 

A recent survey conducted by the Retail 
Ledger among a number of its subscribers was 
productive of this data regarding the various 
methods of compensating clerks: 

55 per cent of the stores pay straight salaries, 
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Ig per cent pay salaries plus commissions on 
sales. 

14 per cent pay salaries plus bonus. 

IO per cent pay salaries plus commissions for 
sales-above-quota. 

2 per cent pay flat commission. 

$25.46 is the average weekly compensation per 
clerk. 

$20 to $30 a week is the most usual compensa- 
tion range. 

$10 to $20 is the second most usual range. 

$30 to $40 is the third. 

$40 to $50 is the renee in 4 per cent of the 
stores. 

A negligible number of stores pay eompensa- 
tions averaging under $10 a week or over $50. 

Stores embraced in the survey ranged in size 
from one to 875 employees. The lowest average 
compensation reported was $8 a week, and the 
highest $75 a week. 

Analysis bears out the general conclusion that 
the greater the number of employees the smaller 
the average compensation, but there were many 
notable exceptions. 


ECONOMY—Meat-buying, taught in ads 


TEACHING Economy IN MeAt Buvine. Printers’ Ink, 21 
Sept 1922, p. 64 (750 words, advertisement reproduced 
below, 2 pp.) 

Butchers in Cleveland, acting in unison under 
the name of the Cleveland Meat Council, are 
using paige advertising to sell meat on a 


“There Is No Substitpte For Meat" 


SHIN BONE 
80c a Pound 


THAT WOULD BE THE PRICE if every family 
insisted on having Shin Bone for soup meat. 

There are many paris of a beef that are even more tender and 
tasty than Porterhouse or Sirloin, but we find year after year that both 
the bride and the experienced housewife are prejudiced in favor of a 
few popular cuts, or hesitate to try out something new. 

Experimenting with some of these less known cuts will prove a 
genuine pleasure, not only as a change of menu, but i in proving that 
meat that costs less is often worth more and contains more” protein. 
Increasing demand for less known cuts will zlso tend to equalize prices. 

SS 


The Object of this Page 
is to promote economy in 
meat purchasing through 
a better knowledge of 
the less known, but 
Spal ally, nutritious, cuts 


value basis instead of a fashion basis. Knowing 
that not only the bride, but the experienced 
housekeeper buys only about four popular cuts 
of meats, this group of butchers is using ad- 
vertising to tell of meat “bargains” that are 
possible because a lamb is not all legs and 
chops, a stear is not all porter-house steaks, 
nor a pig all pork chops. Price, is of course, 
the primary appeal. But the advertising is not 
in reality “bargain price’ copy, but rather 
educational. It is endeavoring to explain and 
teach that the secret of real meat economy is 
in learning the proper methods of selecting and 
cooking meats. Some idea of the copy used can 
be ascertained from the ad reproduced. 
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Each advertisement gives the names and ad- 
dresses of the members of the council, carries 
a reproduction of the emblem and urges the 
reader to look for this emblem in the window of 
a butcher shop before buying. Full-page copy 
is used once a week. 


EXIT—Salesman’s, after taking order 

“Go-GETTER” Jim’s PEN-O-GramMs oN SELLING. By 
Bernard G. Priestly. Speciality Salesman Magazine, p. 357 
(1300 words, 2 pp.) 

Once the prospect’s order is taken, it is easy 
for the salesman to fall into the mistake of 
leaving him too quickly. The effect of such a 
procedure is much the same as taking a man up 
in an airplane, leaving him in air pocket—if 
such a thing were possible—and going home 
without him. The salesman in his talk has led 
the mind of his prospect out of its usual chan- 
nels. It is up to him to tarry until he brings 
the prospect’s mind back to his own affairs. 
Otherwise, his exit is very likely to bring to the 
mind of the prospect a feeling that the salesman’s 
only interest in him, after all, is to sell some- 
thing to him and get out as soon as possible 
afterward. The quick-exit salesman, when he 
goes back to try to make another sale, is mighty 
lucky if the prospect’s welcome hasn’t more 
icicles on it than there are flakes in a shovelful of 
snow. 


IMITATION—Protection against, in adver- 
tising 

PROTECTION AGAINST IMITATION OF ADVERTISING OR 
PLACE oF Business. Bulletin of the United States Trade- 
Mark Association, Aug 1922, p. 184 (700 words, 3 pp.) 

The decisions in regard to imitation of ad- 
vertising uniformly hold that the appropriation 
of another’s advertising matter or methods is 
not in itself unfair competition, although it 
may become such where it induces the public to 
suppose that, in dealing with the appropriator, 
they are dealing with or obtaining the product of 
the originator. Thus, it was held in the recent 
Virginia case of Benjamin T. Crump Co. vs. 
Lindsay, that no unfair competition was involved 
in the copying of pages of a competitor’s cata- 
log containing pictures and descriptions of 
automobile accessories. which both had a right to 
sell, where there was no possibility of the copier’s 
catalog being mistaken for that of the other, 
although, by so doing, the copier was enabled to 
avoid expense. Neither was there unfair competi- 
tion in the copying by the defendant in a circular 
accompanying each cake of his soap, of sentences 
from the circular accompanying the complain- 
ant’s soap, where the circulars themselves were 
entirely unlike in appearance and size, and the- 
reverse side of one was blank, while that of the 
other contained advertisements in several for- 
eign languages, since such copying of the lan- 
guages could have had no effect in misleading 
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persons proposing to purchase complainant’s 
product. 


LETTERS—Story-telling technique in 


Story-TELLING TECHNIQUE IN LetTERS. By Benjamin 
Trainer, Jr. Printers’ Ink, 31 Aug 1922, p. 77 (2550 words, 
letters, one reproduced herewith, 4 pp.) 


The psychology of story-telling can be used by 
letter writers, just as business men and salesmen use 
it face to face. The nature of business—funda- 
mentally it is selfish—grows in the individual a quick 
if not constant caution. The on-my-guard attitude 
of so many business men is one of the greatest 
obstacles persuasion has to overcome. When the 
letter writer aims to persuade, story-telling technique 
will help tremendously to get the result. Story-telling 
letters are easy to read, and because they are, “get 
to” a large percentage of readers. Smile-provoking, 
they draw readers towards the writer and create 
good-will. 

A Colorado hardware dealer wrote this letter to 
his general mailing list a few days before the fishing 
season began. A humorous sketch of a small boy 
struggling from the bank of a stream to pull out a 
“big one” illustrated it. 


During the electrical storm of last Wednesday 
evening, I sat calmly at home reading a fish story 
in the Outing Magazine. Then, all of a sudden, 
there came a brilliant flash, a deafening roar, and 
then the lights went out. 

In the half hour of darkness that followed, my 
thoughts turned to fishing, and to the many stories 
our own brave Boulder men have dared to tell. I 
thought of T. A. McHarg, of Rev. Hummel, of 
Loran Cumberford, and of a score of other fiction 
artists whose imaginations have never allowed 
them to return home empty-handed. 

Then I thought of the magnificent line of trout 
and bass tackle we have displayed for your selec- 
tion. Our stuff promotes honesty, because it really 
does catch fish, making unnecessary the little pre- 
varicationings that might creep in when a sports- 
man is careless in the selection of his tackle and 
limps back home alone. 

Steve’s manner of getting busy, when he bought 
our stock for this year, scared me stiff. He in- 
sists we will sell it all and I guess we will, because 
it is the most complete assortment I have ever 
seen anywhere. 

Can’t you feel yourself now, standing there in 
the edge of the water, with your pipe set firmly 
between your teeth, whipping the stream, your 
heart jazzing around inside of your neck and you 
just’ thrilled to the toes, expecting any minute to 
see the speckled beauty grab for it, and to hear 
the click of the reel as it starts unwinding? Man, 
man, ain’t that some feeling? 

And the feeling is enhanced, too, when you 
know your tackle is fit. 

Then the lights came on and ’twas time to go 
to bed. So, before making your little journeys 
into the hills this summer make sure of the pleas- 
ure and happiness that belongs to you, by visiting 
our fishing tackle department, which is on Twelfth 
and Pearl in the beautiful city of Boulder, in 
charge of Steve, our Fishing Tackle expert. 

“And just as I was about to land him my rod 
caught in a ——” Oh, well, what’s the use? Let’s 
go and see. Pity ae) 

Yours in eager anticipation, 
J. W. Vatentine, Manager. 
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Two or three strong touches absolve Mr. Valentine 
from any accusation of backwardness in describing 
his stock. The relation of a fisherman’s greatest 
pleasure to proper tackle is well brought out. Note, 
however, how the letter-writer injects an element 
of suspense, and drives home with effectiveness those 
two points—the completeness of the stock of fish- 
ing tackle, and that it is the kind which stands by 
the fisherman at the crucial moment. These two 
points get home without question, and the more effec- 
tively because it is essentially not a merchant’s letter, 
but a story-teller’s letter. 


NAME-PLATE—Best position for 


THE Best Position FoR THE NAME-PLATE. By. W. 
Livingston Larned. Printers’ Ink, 21 Sept 1922, p. 73. 
(1850 words, advertisements, one reproduced below. 3 pp.) 

The tendency to place the main illustration at 
the top of a composition has, in a sense, militated 
against any forceful name-plate there. For the 
heavy lettering, bearing down upon such pic- 
tures, does them injury. Also, so many of 
these pictures are meaningless without a des- 
criptive headline. If the name of the product 
or its makers, therefore, tops off the space, some 
special arrangement of the pictorial element is 
necessary. In order to give the bottom position 
name-plate the added interest that it might lack 


if it were mere lettering, advertisers are dis- 
covering the advantage of tying it up with il- 
lustrative themes, minor, perhaps, but neverthe- 
less an embellishment of practical value. The 
advertisement reproduced shows effective com- 
position with the name emphasized first of all. 
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NEWSPAPER—Newsless, for co-operative 
advertising 

MERCHANTS’ OWN PAPER GETS Bic RESULTS FROM ADS. 
Dry Goods Economist, 23 Sept 1922, p. 20 (1250 words, 
2 pp.) . 

San Francisco stores have put into success- 
ful operation a “newsless newspaper.” The 
Shopping News, published co-operatively by the 
leading merchants, reaches practically every 
home in the city, and is distributed free of charge 
every Sunday morning. The pages are entirely 
without news, fiction, pictures and comic strips. 
The cost of the printing is divided proportion- 
ately among the stores participating in the idea. 
Eath store agreed to advertise for a year and 
took out one or more shares in the project, a 
share representing an eigth of a page, the smallest 
advertisement to be accepted. 

The publication is eight pages, with the center 
of the front page devoted to an announcement 
of policy, a talk on style or a merchandising 
message; while all around are grouped boxes of 
equal size. Each merchant has a box featuring 
a bargain for his store, considered to be its 
best offer for that week, and advertised only in 
Shopping News. At the bottom of each box is 
a footnote, stating where the large advertisement 
for that store may be found. 

The other seven pages are given over entirely 
to display advertisements, similar in appearance 
to those which Sunday newspapers have made 
so familiar to the general public; but contain- 
ing some merchandising offers not to be found 
in the dailies. Each advertiser’s position ro- 
tates from back to front, lots being drawn to de- 
termine the positions of the large advertisements 
and front page boxes for the first issue. 


PRICE—Objection, overcoming 

OvERCOMING Price Oxsjection. The Candy Jobber, 10 
Sept 1922, p. 102 (150 words, I p.) 

Here is the way in which a salesman over- 
came the objection of price. He quoted a price 
of eighty-five cents on a certain line of goods, 
but the buyer refused, saying he could get the 
same line from a competitor for eighty cents. 

The salesman then said, “I’ll tell you how you 
can buy it from him for seventy cents.” 

The buyer immediately became interested and 
asked how it could be done. “Just call him in 
and telk him I quoted you seventy-five on the 
shipment,” the seller answered. His cleverness 
in overcoming the price objection won him the 
order. 


PRICE—Special sale, omission of 


AcE-OLp FAILING oF THE HUMAN RACE UTILIZED TO 
Catcu CustoMers, Dry Goods Economist, 16 Sept 1922, 
p. 127 (900 words, advertisement reproduced in next col- 
umn, I p.) 

The Thalman & Levi Co., of Kokomo, Ind. 
made use of the public’s curiosity in increasing 
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the sales for the store by putting on a “Surprise 
Day.” A number of old desirable articles were 
selected to be put on sale. A large page adver- 
tisement for the “Surprise Day” contained all 
of these items. With the description of the article 
was given the regular price, closing with this 
statement: “It’s a mighty big jump from this 
price down to our Surprise Price of . . .. . ?” 
The head of the large advertisement was a large 
question mark, that ran half way down the page. 
Each little item was given a special “Surprise 
Day” price—of a question mark. Generous des- 
criptions were given of the articles, but the public 
had to come to the store to find out the price. The 
bottom of the advertisement reminded the public 
—‘“Look for the big ‘Question Marks,’ ”’ 


PROBLEMS—Salesmen’s, handling of 


THe Sates Manacer TAKES His PEN 1n HAnp. By 
R. K. Maxwell. Salesology and the Sales Manager 
Monthly, Sept 1922, p. 2 (2800 words, decoration, letters, 
one reproduced herewith, 4 pp.) 


Salesmen’s problems and puzzles constitute one 
of the most trying portion of the sales manager’s 
lot. The letter of course is the most valuable 
tool which the executive has available to lend 
him aid. Here is the type of missive that one 
sales manager uses with satisfactory results. 
This particular salesman conceived the brilliant 
idea that the way to get compliments was to 
overstep rules. Here is the letter thie sales 
manager wrote him: 


“Dear Mr. Kennedy: 


“If you were in my shoes you would not know 
whether to laugh or te cry. For never in one mail 
has any sales executive of this company, in. its 
eighty-five years of existence, received such a collec- 
tion of puzzles to solve. Your orders from Seattle 
include the breaking of almost every rule, and very 
possibly transgressing the statutes of the State of 
Washington and the rulings of the Federal State 
Commission. 

“For better or for worse, I have set rules in con- 
nection with the use of free goods as an inducement 
to the small dealer who buys through the jobber. 
These rules are rigid, and rightly so. For we have 
built up, in all but a century, a reputation for square 
dealing so that Smith & Smith in Portland, Maine, 
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know that they get the same fair dealing that marks 
our transactions with Jones & Jones of Portland, 
Oregon. Just think it over for a moment. If we 
accepted your orders, with their double premiums 
and exceptions to quantities, we would be morally 
bound not only to extend these bonuses all over the 
United States, but also to make them retroactive— 
for thousands of dealers have ordered their 1922 
supply, and will not be in the market again this year. 
In fairness to such customers, we would necessarily 
have to put them on the same basis with your newly- 
made friends. 

“Let’s face together your weakness. To start 
with, we agree with you perfectly that we want the 
maximum volume of purchases from each dealer on 
whom you call. By maximum, we mean the greatest 
amount of which he can dispose in a reasonable time. 
With you, we do not want a single loop-hole for 
‘the other fellow’ to get in even an item when he 
follows your visit. 

“We could accomplish this result by bribery or 
price-cutting. But you certainly would not advocate 
either course. We could accomplish it just as you 
have accomplished it, by such compellingly attractive 
amounts of free goods and such avoidance of quan- 
tities to secure discounts, that the dealers would be 
foolish not to buy—but if we should adopt such a 
course we could do the work by mail instead of by 
salesmen, Incidentally, we could ruin the industry 
by starting a price war that would last for years 
rather than months. 

“But we have saved the worst for the last. You 
have committed the all but unpardonable sin of un- 
derestimating yourself. For you resorted to broken 
rules where we know, from your ability as previously 
shown, you could have secured almost the same 
volume of business by playing up yourself more, and 
bonus and exceptions not at all. 

“Remember, that one of the most important things 
you have to sell, and the first thing you have to sell, 
is Bill Kennedy. If you could sell yourself to me, 
who did not need another salesman, surely you can 
sell yourself, and your merchandise with yourself, 
to the dealer who you know can make a greater 
profit by acting on your advice.” 


PRODUCT—“Sold” on, by salesman 


Tuer PsycHoLoey or Berne “Soxp,” By J, E. Greenslade, 
President, National Salesman’s Training Association. 
Salesology and the Sales Manager Monthly, Sept 1922, p. 
13 (2000 words, decoration, 4 pp.) 

A salesman for a direct-by-mail house started 
a series of letters to his prospects to supple- 
ment his personal calls. These letters made 
strong claims for workmanship and service. 

Among his prospects was an advertising 
manager of the old school who objected to some 
of the broad claims made in the letters. Con- 
sequently, when the salesman called on the ad- 
vertising manager, he was informed that most 
of his assertions about his line were “too good 
to be true.” 

It was exactly the right cue for the salesman. 
He had anticipated it. 

“Why, Mr. Smith,” he said, “hasn’t it occurred 
to you that the letters you have received from 
me making definite statements of the quality of 
our workmanship and service are your guaran- 
tee of satisfaction? J am compelled to live up 
to what I have said, or lose your patronage.” 
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The old school advertising manager then and 
there received a memorable lesson—and the 
salesman an order. 

It is evident that if the salesman had not been 
thoroughly “sold” with reference to his com- 
pany’s goods, workmanship, and service, he 
could not safely have made the claims stated in 
his letters. He could have written them, to be 
sure, but he would not have been able to make 
calls and personally confirm the confidence ex- 
pressed in his letters. The suspicious prospect 
would readily have sensed the difference. 
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Cut Courtesy of “Direct Reflections” 


H.R. Mallinson & Co., Inc., has just issued a book- 
let of “Suggestions for Fall and Winter Silk Adver- 
tising,” according to “Women’s Wear.’ The booklet 
contains some good ideas for retail advertising copy 
relative to the company’s fabrics, and some very at- 
tractive sketches which may be had tn matrix form. 
A special feature is that the text ts printed on one 
side of the sheet only, each page being perforated, 
allowing detachment without disturbing the other 


pages. 
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SALESMAN—Fitting, to right prospect 


FITTING THE RiGHT SALESMAN TO THE Prospect. By 
Darwin T. Wallace, Printers’ Ink, 21 Sept 1922, p. 126 
(1200 words, 2 pp.) 

It is a too common custom to make up batches 
of names and hand them over indiscriminately 
to salesmen, much as you would apportion sand- 
wiches to a hungry picnic crowd. The situation 
should not be handled in such a manner. The 
sales manager should know both his men and his 
prospects. He should be as certain as possible, 
from a study of both, that the salesman is call- 
ing upon sympathetic prospects. “I called on 
Mr. Smith first,” the salesman is apt to combat. 
“He isn’t giving me anything just now; but 
sooner or later I’ll land a handsome order. He 
belongs to me.” 

A wrong system! The fact that a certain 
salesman “stirred up” a certain prospect should 
not be any excuse for him to dawdle along, 
month in and month out, with that prospect. 
The salesman is apt to be over-optimistic re- 
garding his lists of prospects. He believes that 
a turning point will come, and that it is never 
his own fault if he does not land an order. Just 
give him time and-he’ll do it! A thorough 
shuffling of the cards very often accomplishes 
some astonishing results in a sales organization. 
In one company, where results were generally 
unsatisfactory, lists were entirely changed 
around. The sales force raised a cry of protest, 
but strenuous methods were necessary. Almost 
immediately the wisdom of the move became 
apparent. Orders were doubled and prospects 
were developed which had yielded little or 
nothing. It meant only one thing; salesmen 
had not been matched to prospects in the wisest 
manner. It is sometimes hard to take a pros- 
pect away from an earnest salesman who has 
been doing his best, but the operation may be 
absolutely necessary for the good of all, and no 
other course may be possible. 


Out of 2347 salesmen employed by leading con- 
cerns n 27 lines of business during the year 1921, 
1482 of them have already failed. This is 63 per 
cent, nearly two men failing for every one that 
made good, according to J. C. Aspley in the Septem- 
ber issue of “Sales Management.” 


SALESPEOPLE—Training of, by manufac- 
turers 

Makers HeELp Train Store SALesprorte. Dry Goods 
Economist, 23 Sept 1922, p: 96 (175 words, 1 p.) 

Educating salespeople as to the manufacture 
and construction of various lines of merchan- 
dise is making greater strides daily. Blooming- 
dale Bros., New York, are holding meetings or 
classes of their sales force and are having repre- 
sentatives from the manufacturers address the 
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meetings, explaining in detail all points concern- 
ing the merchandise that they are selling. 

At a recent meeting at this store a representa- 
tive from the leather goods department of Sam- 
stag & Hilder Bros., with the aid of demonstra- 
tors from their factory, showed the salesforce how 
purses and various other leather articles are 
manufactured and what goes into the manu- 
facture of these articles. Every process of 
manufacture was gone through and thoroughly 
explained. 


SALES SERVICE—Committee, that carries 
weight | 

SMALLER Marcins AND More or THEM. By Thomas E. 
Wilson, President, Wilson and Company. System, Oct 
1922, p. 404 (3700 words, illustrations, 7 pp.) 

The Sales Service Committee, as established 
at Wilson’s is not an executive committee. It is 
charged with no authority except to investigate 
and recommend. Within these limits, however, 
it has.a big field of activity and influence and it 
has made itself effective in this business largely 
because it has been given a place of positive im- 
portance and has been backed by the manage- 
ment. At first the committee met daily. Now 
it meets three times a week on a regular sched- 
ule, sits for two hours, and though all the mem- 
bers are executives with important responsi- 
bilities, none is permitted to be absent from a 
meeting unless the reason for his absence is un- 
derstood by the chairman and is incorporated in 
the minutes. 

There are seven members, selected with a view 
to making the committee representative and im- 
partial, as follows: The general managers of two 
of the principal sales divisions; the managers of 
two producing sales divisions; a plant operating 
executive; the publicity and advertising man- 
ager; a chairman who is not primarily concerned 
with sales problems, but represents the executive 
department. It is the duty of this chairman to 
head all discussions towards one common goal 
and to measure decisions by this yard-stick: 
What is best to do, not for a particular depart- 
ment, but for the company as a whole? 


SIGNS—Better, at smaller cost 

BETTER SIGNS AT SMALLER Cost. Dry Goods Economist, 
16 Sept 1922, p. 19 (1200 words, illustration reproduced 
on opposite page, I p.) 

The Kreeger Store, Inc., of New Orleans, re- 
cently introduced a new idea in signs that was 
not only economical, but also attracted consider- 
able attention. The signs were made of white 
cardboard, cut in oblongs about 18 by 12 inches. 
On them were pasted cut-outs from current 
magazine advertising and stories appropriate for 
the display they emphasized. For instance, for 
a display of toilet goods the card bore the color 
drawing that has been appearing of late in the 
magazines to advertise a well-known soap. It 
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shows a lovely girl, surrounded by several ad- 
miring men. Beside the picture there were a few 
well-chosen words, telling of the completeness 
of the toilet goods section to supply a woman’s 
every beauty requisite. 

There are two precautions to take in utilizing 
this idea. First—never use a trade-mark of a 
manufacturer, and never use a drawing that has 
been made for a certain brand to call attention 
to a competitor’s article. For example, if one is 
showing a window full of stockings, do not use 
a picture that has been used to advertise stock- 
ings. The picture from a show or underwear ad, 
where the hosiery has good display, will answer 
quite as well and save the possible admonition 
from the manufacturer, who will not wish to 
have his art work used to sell his competitor’s 
goods. 


', rh i 
ba «NewFall Models a 
Sifter 


STORE—Japanese, educational system in 

Dip JAPAN Start “ONE Price” Poticy? Dry Goods 
Economist, 23 Sept 1922, p. 13 (2200 words, illustrations, 
2 pp.) 

There are numerous features in Japanese re- 
tailing that might be adapted with value by 
American store people. Especially true may this 
be said of the “Mitsukoshi Gofukten” in Tokyo. 
And the outstanding feature is the educational 
system, which is rather a remarkable one. Five 
hundred boys are being trained in store work, 
and, at the same time, are taking a complete high 
school course at the store’s expense. They sleep, 
eat and live generally in two dormitories, under 
experienced supervisors. They go to work at 
8:30 a. m. and continue until 5:30 p. m. Out of 
this period, however, three hours are devoted to 
such subjects as English, Japanese composition, 
geometry and other branches ordinarily taken 
up at high school. If, after this course is com- 
pleted, the boys wish to continue their education, 
they may attend a university night school, their 
expenses being paid by the store. 


TELEPHONE—Selling by, some pointers in 


Tue Busy Little TELEPHONE IMPROVES THE SHINING 
Sates Totar. By Frank H. Williams. Dry Goods 
Economist,.16 Sept 1922, p. 25. (1600 words, 2 pp.) 
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Handled in an intelligent manner, the tele- 
phone can be made a very good medium for re- 
tail selling. Here are some pointers to remem- 
ber concerning that silent salesman: 
part of the day to phone is 9 a. m. to 1:30 p. m. 
The best hour is to to 11 a.m. The largest num- 
ber of calls for best results—one a month per 
customer. Most sales are made when. the 
message is concentrated on a single article. The 
inspection of personality helps sales wonderfully. 
Messages should be prepared for use of phone 
callers, by an executive. When the caller shows 
sign of becoming a “parrot” she should be taken 
away from the phone. Men’s phone calls to 
women customers bring poor results. Evening 
calls find husbands at home—things will be 
spoiled. Ten to fifteen calls a day for each caller 
is the effective limit. 


TERRITORY—Covering too much 


TAKING IN Too Mucu Territory. By Phillip Vyle. 
The Mailbag, Sept 1922, p. 196 (1675 words, 4 pp.) 

So far as the ultimate consumer is concerned, 
place of manufacture has little or no influence in 
marketing; it is the product itself. A really good 
flypaper can be made as well in Michigan as in 
Maine, but it is better for the Maine manufac- 
turer to first build up his distribution in the 
New England territory rather than jump to 
Michigan and wice versa. The Michigan manvu- 
facturer, concentrating the weight of executive 
conferences, energies of salesmen, dealer service 
bureau work, which includes pretty well all 
phases of direct-mail campaigning, on the vast 
population within his home territory, will soon 
realize that the results have enabled him to re- 
peat the campaign in the adjoining territorial 
zone. 

Not only is it reasonable to assume, but prac- 
tice confirms the reasoning, that with any product 
of nrerit and appeal firmly established in the 
zone circling the factory, then in a second zone 
and on into a third, the experience and actual 
first-hand knowledge of customer attitude and 
reaction, dealer response, local conditions and 
influences, intimate watchfulness in regard to 
the acceptance of the dealer service work, will 


indicate the most practical standards for attack- 


ing the zones or territories remaining. 
Covering more territory than has been thor- 
oughly prepared, hitting the’ high spots, so to 
speak, is frequently advanced as a measure for 
forcing the dealer to handle the goods. This is 
fallacious. If the customer calls for your goods 
when they are not on the dealer’s shelf, the next 
best will be acceptable. If you haven’t prepared 
your territory intensively you are only effecting 
sales for the manufacturer who has secured dis- 
tribution. The territorial intensification plan of 
developing business has this virtue. That if 
your dealer service and supplementary work 


The best 
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properly coming under this classification has 
been given the fullest co-operation by all depart- 
ments of the business, your product is not only 
known in every corner of the territory intensively 
tilled, but is obtainable. It is the obtainability 
of goods, not the manufacturer’s say-so, which 
transmutes goods into gold. 


VOTES—List compiling, by 

“BENEFICIAL ELECTION BALLOT’ AS A Prospect GETTER. 
By John T. Bartlett, Journal of Electricity and Western 
Industry. 15 Sept 1922, p. 213 (725 words, I p.) 

The Denver Gas and Electric Light Co. took 
advantage of the election season and obtained a 
first-ranking list of prospects by sendifig out a 
“Beneficial Election Ballot.” And the idea can 
be adapted with much value, its timeliness of 
course being taken into consideration. The “bal- 
~ lot” as used by the Denver Gas and Electric Co. 
was II inches by 16 inches and followed very 
closely the general lines of a regulation ballot. 
In large type at the top were the words “The 
‘Hoover Party.” There were also the words 
“Beneficial Election Ballot,’ and, within  pa- 
rentheses, the explanation, “As Herbert C. 
Hoover was not nominated at the Republican 
convention in Chicago we are going to give all 
parties a chance to designate The Hoover in our 
fall campaign.” 

The heading continued: 

“HOW TO VOTE THIS TICKET AND WIN A 

HOOVER 
“Your friends all want a Hoover. Write their 
names in the left hand column, tear off and mail to 

Publicity Department, The Denver Gas & Electric 

Light Co., Room 208. 

“For the first list mailed, from which we make the 
saaBest number of sales, we will give you absolutely 
ils] 
“ONE HOOVER ELECTION SUCTION 
SWEEPER. 
“The contest is open to any resident of Denver, not 

an employee of this company.” 

The ballot which the Denver resident mailed 
to the Company occupied the column at the left, 
and as it was perforated, it could be readily de- 
tached. It was headed at the top: 


(Write Your Name Plainly) 


I, .... dees eeth Oe RARE et Sep aes: ot 
Address dgcls-urendad dersmaditd pads apinra sete om eetepsy ; 
vote for the following persons who are interested in 


THE HOOVER 
INGTIE BK oi ice si Ban 2 eRe Ae tg OL eae ene cea oe 


INGAERSS . cE ke Oe ie ee Se ne en EE g 


Various spaces on the ballot contained the best 
material advertising ever used. For example: 


“Vote For 
Tuer Hoover 
It Beats 
As It Sweeps 
As It Cleans.” 
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or— “Vote for THE HOOVER 
It gets all the 
Dirt Out of 
Carpets and Rugs.” 


or— “The Hoover Party 
Endorsed by 
12,000 
Hoover Users 
in Denver.” 

In another space, the reader was told that $5 
on time payments would be saved by purchasing 
a Hoover during the campaign. Another square 
had the recommendation, “Phone Main 4ooo for 
a free demonstration in your home.” Although 
the ballot seemed to say little directly about the 
Hoover, it really said a great deal, through the 
medium of trenchant statements in election-time 
language. 

The ballots were sent out in a long envelope 
with a “teaser” inscription, “Read This Ballot 
Carefully,” under a one cent Denver permit. 
There was no return card or any other informa- 


tion to reveal the identity of the sender. 
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Split Cases Make Amateur Storekeepers 


T has been said that any man or woman who 
| has the ambition to be a grocer and who pos- 

sesses a capital of $50, can get into the busi- 
ness. The moment‘he opens his little shop in a 
tenement ground floor, the jobbers will supply 
him with a stock and will sell him at jobbing 
prices, quantities as low as “one-sixth of a dozen,” 
although the correct unit as planned by the manu- 
facturer may be a case of three dozen. 

Now, there is no quarrel to be had with a 
policy whereby competing jobbers will eagerly 
seek the friendship of a mewcomer, who may 
work up a brilliant success, but they ought to adopt 
a policy that will keep out the man of inadequate 
resources, who is only due to lose his savings in 
his precarious venture. 

The real error is in the jobbers’ habit of split- 
ting cases. Every manufacturer has a working 


unit, which constitutes a logical purchase by the 


retailer, an amount varying from two dozen to 
six dozen, depending upon the demand and rapid- 
ity of movement of the goods. These packing 
units are worked out by the manufacturer with 
considerable care, and, if adhered to by the job- 
ber in his sales, will make handling an easy mat- 
ter. When the jobber takes a case of thirty-six 
cases of Bon Ami, for example, and divides it up 
and repacks dozens and half-dozens, he | incurs 
extra costs and breakage and he multiplies. his 
bookkeeping detail, 

A flat rule among jobbers that they will not 
split cases, and support of this policy by the 
manufacturer in bringing pressure to bear upon 
jobbers who split cases, would mean that a man 
could not get into the retail grocery business 
without more capital than is now necessary. He 
would have to have larger quarters, and a larger 
clientele-——Richard §S. Childs, in “Printers’ Ink,” 
for September 28, 1922. 
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ALMANAC—Modern adaptation of 


THE APPEAL OF THE ALMANAC, By R. T. Barrett. The 
Mailbag, Sept 1922, p. 179 (700 words, illustrations repro- 
duced on following page, 3 pp.) 

Even in these days of pretentious art in adver- 
tising, the almanac has not lost its appeal. Skill- 
ful imitations, preserving the quaintness and 
charm of the old. time Farmer’s Guide, are occa- 
sional magazine features. And the alluring pos- 
sibilities of the almanac format have been 
appreciated by several advertisers who have 
cleverly and tastefully surrounded their institu- 
tional messages with the atmosphere of the past, 
and have happily blended “fascinating facts” of 
history with merchandising facts of special im- 
port and significance to themselves. 

An interesting and unique adaptation of this 
idea is the Telephone Almanac for 1922, pub- 
lished by the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company for Bell System subscribers. 

The Telephone Almanac justifies the format 
which has been adopted for it by including a 
quantity of useful astronomical data, but omits 
many of the features which, in the old-fashioned 
almanac, appealed mainly to rural readers. In 
place of this matter, items of historical or scien- 
tific interest have been substituted. These in- 
clude, under their proper dates on the almanac 
pages, important events in United States history, 
the dates of birth of notable Americans, the 
dates of first issues of many of the leading news- 
papers of the country, and similar items. Dates 
not used for this purpose are devoted to informa- 
tion in regafd to the telephone. 

The top of each almanac page is devoted to an 
event in American history which, to quote the 
preface, illustrates “the importance of Com- 
munications in shaping the Destiny of the 
Nation and in bringing its several Common- 
wealths together into a single, united National 
Community.” Accompanying these thumb-nail 
historical sketches are imitation woodcut illus- 
trations of appealing quaintness. 

Facing the twelve calendar pages are articles 
relative to various phases of the telephone busi- 
ness in general and the Bell System in particular, 
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designed to enable telephone subscribers better 
to understand the problems involved in operating 
and maintaining the service that plays so large a 
part in their business and social life. 

Poems, statistics in regard to telephone 


growth in the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries, and a number of other short features, 
occupy a narrow marginal column on each 
almanac page. 


CONFIDENCE—Lost, reviving, in salesmen 

OVERCOMING THE GREATEST FAULT OF SALESMEN. By E. 
Irving Hanson, Vice-President of H, R. Mallinson & Com- 
pany. Printers’ Ink, 28 Sept 1922, p. 25 (1600 words, 3 pp.) 

When a salesman has been influenced by the 
almost incessant lower-price arguments of buy- 
ers, he may be expending greater effort than 
ever to keep up his volume of sales, and thereby 
neglecting his correspondence. ‘He may put off 
sending in his reports because he is hoping for 
a change of luck. He may try to explain dimin- 
ishing sales with “weather reports,” or frankly 
say that he has found the company’s prices out 
of line. 

No matter how he indicates his decreasing 
confidence, when he manifests the failings men- 
tioned, or any of the usual faults, with a falling 
off in his business, he is called in. But such a 
salesman is not blamed. Probably he does not 
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realize why his sales have fallen off. He does 
not realize that the fault is his own—not once 


‘in a dozen instances. And he would resent being 


told that he had lost confidence. 

So, for several days he is allowed to absorb 
the prosperous atmosphere and suggestions of 
activity in the general salesrooms. He may wait 
on a few customers who, since they have come to 
buy, are not over-critical. Orders that have 
been booked from the great stores in New York, 
Chicago and other cities are gone over with him. 
He is allowed to see that the other salesmen are 
selling the goods in large quantities. And when 
his confidence is fully restored, he is sent out 
again. 


COUNSELLOR—In costumes, asset to store 


Store’s “COUNSELLOR IN COSTUMES” A GREAT AID TO 
Women. The Sperry Service Business Bulletin. (Issued 
by the Sperry & Hutchinson Co., New York). Sept 1922, 
p. 9 (650 words, I p.) 


A few years ago an attractive young girl 
walked into one of the big Indianapolis depart-. 
ment stores and asked for a job. Slwe was told 
that there were no openings on the sales force. 
“But I don’t want to sell,” the applicant insisted. 
“T want to show women how to wear their 
clothes.” Then, briefly, she explained. “Every 
day I see women who pay enough for their 
clothing, yet, somehow, never seem to have just 
the right things,” she pointed out. “I want to 
help these women, and I can help them, if you 
will give me a chance.” 

The store was progressive. The girl was per- 
sistent. They gave her a chance. Today. this 
woman holds a unique position in the store. 
She has no official title, but is referred to as a 
“Counsellor in Costumes.” 

She wears the store’s most ravishing creations, 
and wears them with an easy grace that invari- 
ably captivates customers. But she is not con- 
tent to be an ordinary “pretty doll” mannequin, 
parading about in stiff mechanical fashion. That 
isn’t her idea at all. 

She wants to help women with their personal 
apparel problems, not merely to awe them into 
reverent silence. And to that end she has made 
an exhaustive study of materials, styles, etc. 
Thus, when Mrs. Brown inquires timidly about a 
certain garment which perchance has struck her 


fancy, she does not answer with the perfunctory 


“Oh, yes, indeed, that’s one of our very best 
styles. The very latest thing, yes ma’am.” She 
begins, probably, with a little story of the mate- 
rial itself, what it is, the purpose it serves, what 
may be expected of it, and so on. Then she 
talks about the style of the garment; just how, 
when and where it came into being; whether it 
is an original or an adaptation. And all this so 
tactfully and pleasantly that Judy O’Grady and 
the Colonel’s lady, were they by chance 
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customers of the store, would feel perfectly at 
ease. 

This “star” mannequin is not on the store’s 
sales force. She is neither asked nor expected 
to directly sell a dollar’s worth of merchandise. 
Her whole job is to display a sympathetic, intel- 
ligent interest in the woman customer and her 
problems. However, it may be mentioned in 
passing that she has asked for, and carries a 
sales book. On busy days she frequently helps 
to “wait on the trade” and turns in a nice volume 
of business. 

According to the reports of the Harvard Bureau 
of Business Research department stores show an 
increase in sales for 1921 of 4.3 per cent as against 
losses for other trades. 


DEALER—And salesman, contact between 

Make Your Deaters Keep You in Minp, Merchan- 
dising Advertising. (Published by the Advertising De- 
partment of the Meredith Publications), Oct 1922, p. 6 
(300 words, I p.) 

Oftentimes when, a salesman leaves a dealer 
he is entirely out of touch with him until the 
next trip. This is overlooking an opportunity. 
There is nothing like keeping yourself in the 
mind of your customer between visits. 

Many simple plans can be worked which will 
remind the dealer of you and what you sell. One 
good plan is to secure from your advertising 
department proofs of advertisements appearing 
in the publications. These proofs can be mailed 
out to your dealers with a brief pen-written note 
something like— 

“Here is another of our full-page advertisements 
which is going to run in ‘Successful Farming’ on——. 
Notice that it is pushing hack saws. It surely will 
help you to sell a goodly number. Do you want a 
newspaper electrotype to run at the same time? I 
will gladly get it for you.” 

Another way is to have a line left on your ad- 
vance cards where you can write,in a few words 
something as follows: 

“Our next advertisement in ‘Successful Farming’ 
will appear——. I wish you would watch for it.” 
Often salesmen take the trouble to write per- 

sonal letters to the dealers. These certainly are 
welcomed. They promote a feeling of friend- 
ship. The personal touch which a hand-written 
note of any kind has, is very effective. While it 
takes time to write notes and letters and per- 
sonal communications, it is well worth while. 

Tf a dealer receives such a communication 
from you, even at rare intervals, he realizes that 
you have taken a personal interest in him. 


DIAGRAMS—As pictorial illustrations 

DiacraMs THAT TELL AN IMPORTANT STORY. By W. 
Livingston Larned. Printers’ Ink, 28 Sept 1922, p. 113 
(1500 words, 3 pp.) 


illustrated. 
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Thermoid Brake Lining, some time ago, 
created a diagram that was used in a single 
advertisement. It seemed to illustrate and 
successfully visualize a strong selling point. 
Words sometimes fall short of doing this. 

The diagram was of a new style. “Will your 
car do this?” was the headline in an enclosed 
frame. Then there were eight straight lines, 
designating eight different distances traveled by 
an automobile in a given space of time. Little 
outline motor cars were drawn at the start of 
each line. At their terminals the same cars were 
If the speed per hour, for example, 
was ten miles, could the car be suddenly stopped 
in a distance of 9.2 feet? Or if the car was 
traveling fifty miles per hour, could it be stopped 
in 231 feet? The diagram illustrated what your 
car should do. 

Used merely as a part of one advertisement, 
the diagram at once attracted so much attention 
and was so popular with the trade that it was 
copyrighted, introduced throughout the entire 
magazine advertising schedule and even printed 
on cardboard for display in garages and supply 
depots. 

The old-style diagram could have accom- 
plished no such wonderful record. There would 
have been too much arithmetic and not enough 
interest. Now what made the change? First, 
the idea was a good one, but the introduction of 
the tiny motor cars on the straight lines was also 
a saving grace. It gave eye interest. to the 
mechanical details of the design. 


The United States Post Office Department has 
barred from the mails circulars of the United Silver- 
ware Company, the Roy Silverware Co., and the Ra- 
diant Diamond Company, of Montreal, according to 
“Marketing.” The department charges that one in- 
dividual is back of these concerns and calls him 
“the greatest name-changer in the history of the 
world.” He advertises picture. puzzle contests and 
offers prizes of jewelry. He has changed the name 
of his company twenty-five times in several months, 
the department says. 


DIRECT-MAIL—Literature, destination of 

Wuy You Don’t Sert sy Mar. By Albert Sidney 
Gregg. The Nation’s Business, Oct 1922, p. 23 (2300 
words, decoration, 2 pp.) 

In an effort to discover what becomes of 
direct-by-mail literature, Stanley B. Moore, of 
Cleveland, a printer and direct-by-mail ex- 
pert, has just concluded an analysis of 20,- 
000 pieces received by thirty-four concerns of 
that city. Moore made this investigation to ob- 
tain first-hand facts to guide him in his own 
business, but his deductions are of vital interest 
to business and industrial executives every- 
where. 
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His first step was to compile a list of men in 
thirty-four lines of business, as follows: 
Auditor; Automobile Manufacturer; Automobile 
Accessories; Automobile Dealer; Automobile Re- 
pairs; Bank; Brass Goods Manufacturer; Candy 
Manufacturer; Cleaner and Dyer; Clothing Manu- 
facturer; Clothing (retail); Coal Dealer; Depart- 
ment Store; Desk Manufacturer; Druggist (Whole- 
sale); Florist (retail); Furniture (retail); Insur- 
ance; Machinery Manufacturer; Millinery (Whole- 
sale) ; Office Supplies; Paint Manufacturer; Photo 
Supplies Dealer; Savings and Loan; Shoes (retail) ; 
Sign - Manufacturer; Stocks and Bonds; Storage 
Battery Manufacturer; Stove Manufacturer; Tire 
Manufacturer; Tool Manufacturer; Tool Dealer; 
Women’s Wear (retail); Woolen Manufacturer. 


To make his plan sure of working, Moore 
delivered to each of the thirty-four men a box 
9x12 inches and 4 inches deep, with these direc- 
tions pasted on the box: 

“For the next fourteen days will you kindly 
place herein all pieces of direct-by-mail adver- 
tising that comes to your desk?” 

Of course, Moore was dealing with men whom 
he had known for a long time, and they had as- 
sured him of their co-operation. At the end of 
the fourteen days Moore had the boxes collected, 
and empty ones left in their places. This was 
done during the last two weeks in April and the 
first two weeks in May, 1922. At the end of the 
month Moore had a vast collection of letters, 
circulars, and booklets that had poured in upon 
the thirty-four concerns from advertisers in a 
hundred different lines of business in Cleveland 
and all over the country. 

In classifying this collection Moore found that 
the chief contributors of the 20,000 pieces were: 


Stogksvand *BoOnds 2s acta ae eee ene ne eres 221 
Olce Supolessa se oooh Ce Reta eee 162 
Machinery? S02 97408 i6 abi CI GN 04 RAS 122 
‘Tatlore and « Clothiers asasigtes las sie bo ols + aoke play 04 
AUtor cA COESSOTIES aw eau crea ere Se sa en etoeatare ae 82 
Savinesiand (Oat calor cami cai steeres mites fice cine 54. 
Oi StOCh S'S Pass cea heer ee kei ener etree 51 
TRA BSB VAY Homes GUAM ake phe ake Beko aint eke, Sete ct 47 
AnrS ted NCE yc disks dAele Skee © As Sie Minas Hak ete teretats 37 
Printers ak See wicca enya plata sata targets 37 
Typewriter , Supplies |, so oia%s Pays saad eye 27 
Restatirant.,5 ov. ce oes bos a cl eee eles ee 22 
Dentists .......[. 3. other rete eeree ss Dn Ar 21 
Osteopaths 3: faa cstasbanet reece 19 
SchoolsowJRitineD Roi! stat be LA bh 14 
Wndertghkers cr. «sid gp tila th eaghbiateney anal 7 


Mr. Moore’s tabulations are voluminous, but 
their results as to opened and unopened mail for 
a banker, a manufacturer and a retailer are 
interesting: 


Banker Mfr. Ret'l 

Pieces of first class mail.......4. 53-13 324. 68 
TEbsEd Cla Soi a Ahr eee Reese See 180 680 384 
Tofar recerved. . 72. Snes: eos 232 004 452 

UNOPENED 

Wiist classi mail. «ic. efachtanleak 16 O 0 
bird" Glassaroctecuers «toss Pee PRR -.. 108 44 112 
otal unopened s te. ce ees sees 124 44 112 
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When asked, in view of his studies of the sub- 
ject from so many angles, what he regarded as 
outstanding weaknesses of direct-by-mail meth- 
ods of getting business, Mr. Moore replied: 
“Quantity production, lack of harmony in the 
literature, failure to take careful aim in keeping 
up a mailing list, and slovenly handling of the 
pieces.” These ideas are amplified in the article. 


FEATURE—New, as help to old selling points 

New Feature In Propucr Hetps Out OLpD SELLING 
Points. By J. L. Love. Marketing, Toronto, 23 Sept 
1922, p. 269 (2300 words, advertisement reprocuced below, 
3 pp.) 

There are many products and commodities 
which apparently seem to defy all kinds of 
analyses that probe for novel: selling points, 
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Webster describes Shoes as:— 
“A covering 


‘usually af leather.” 
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This is particularly true of shoes. Of a shoe in 
general little can be said, but for a shoe with a 
brand new idea, a striking: campaign is possible. 
This has been proved by the experience of the 
Defender Shoe Company, of Galt, Ont. (Canada). 
The feature in the first advertisement of the 
series is an illustration taken from an X-ray 
photograph showing a foot wearing an Arch 
Defender shoe. 

‘ How this photo came to form the basis of the 
advertising campaign is an interesting story and 
shows how an advertiser can pick up a germ that 
will engender a real live piece of copy. Shortly 
after the shoe was perfected, a stenographer in 
the employ of the Defender Shoe Co. complained 
of severe shoe pains. It was found that the 
arches of her feet had fallen. She was fitted 
with a pair of the new shoes and at once felt 
relief. After wearing the Arch Defender Shoe 
for a month, an X-ray photograph was taken of 
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the foot encased in the shoe. It was found that 
the fallen arch had been completely restored. 
This was good copy “on the spot” and it became 
at once the basis of an extensive campaign. 

In the first advertisement opening the cam- 
paign, the illustration is almost life-size. The 

ones forming the arch of the foot are clearly 
indicated and named. A thumb-nail sketch of a 
stone arch compares the “scaphoid” bone with 
the keystone and indicates the similar functions 
performed by both. The reproduction also shows 
the spring steel support built in the shoe and 
extending from the heel and under the entire 
arch to the crucial point in the middle of ,the 
instep, It is this rigid-flexible support that gives 
the shoe its name, “Arch Defender,” and which 
the advertisement claims is the “greatest develop- 
ment in footwear since shoes have covered the 
human foot.” 

The remainder in the series of advertisements 
keeps the scientific principle of the shoe well to 
the fore, but stresses adequately the supremely 
high grade style and quality of the product. 


MAIL ORDERS—Blanks for, novel 

A Novet Orper BLANK For MAiL Orpers. By H. E. 
Haseltine. The Mailbag, Sept 1922, p. 189 (200 words, 
illustration reproduced above, 1 p.) 

In a mail-order campaign to get subscriptions, 
The Dearborn Independent is using an order blank 
which is strong in its appeal, through the power 
of suggestion, to men and women who use 
checks in paying their bills. 

This order blank comes in two sections; the 
upper half is the conventional style of return 
order blank but the lower half is designed to 
strike an unusual appeal to those who use 
checks. It is a reproduction of a check com- 
pletely made out to The Dearborn Independent 
for the amount of the subscription price. All the 
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subscriber has to do is fill in his name and the 
name of his bank. 

Of course, it is problematical as to how many 
men will use the check form printed by The 
Dearborn Independent. Most of the subscribers 
will undoubtedly prefer to use their own checks. 
But the value of this order form lies in the 
strength of the suggestion to send the check. It 
is an axiom of salesmanship that if you can get 
your prospect to visualize himself as ordering, 
the impulse to’ do so is created and therein lies 
the value of this new and novel order blank, 


PHONOGRAPH—Record gets new dealers 

Time WATER Uses PHonocrapH ReEcorp to Get NEw 
DEALERS. By C. B. Larrabee. Prinigrs’ Ink, 28 Sept 1922, 
P. 33 (1500 words, 3 pp.) 

After the Tide Water Oil Company had se- 
cured a list of prospects from its salesmen to dis- 
tribute a new product, called Veedol Fordol, a 
blind letter was sent to each dealer. This was 
on a plain sheet of letter paper with no other 
clue to the sender than a room number at 
11 Broadway, New York, the company’s home 
address. The letter said: 

Good Things Don’t Always Come In Large Packages 

Listen ! 

In the next couple or three days the postman will 
hand you a package— 

A hittle package no larger than a box of handker- 
chiefs— 

A little, flat, black, round object with a hole in the 
centre— 

A little bit of a thing you can find more than one 
use for—a record you cannot break—but which 
help you break records. 

Keep your eye open for it—and remember—in the 
next couple or three days— 

Patience! 

Three days after the dealer got the letter he 
received the promised package. This was also 
sent out with no marks of identification and con- 
tained a small, double-faced record, a little more 
than six inches in diameter. There was also a 
card, with this rhyme: 

For a minute or two— 
When you've nothing to do 
I want you to listen to me. 
T'll tell as a friend— 
From beginning to end 
Well, Sir, just play me and see. 

The record itself has an orange and black label, 
orange and black being the company’s colors 
used on all display material and on Veedol cans. 
And nowhere does it tell by whom it is issued. 
To the last the company prefers to keep up its 
iad 9) M ae _ 

teaser” campaign. One side of the record is 
called, “The Song of the Road,” and when the 
dealer plays it he hears a parody on a well- 
known song in which Veedol Fordol is played 
up as the big thing for 1923. The song is catchy, 
the words easy to remember, and if the record is 
played more than once or twice, it will work its 
way into the dealer’s consciousness unforget- 
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ably. The other side is called, “Carry Me Under 
Your Bonnet,” and is a short sales talk on 
Veedol Fordol. “In a few days,” it says, “a 
salesman will visit you to talk about Fordol. 
Give him ten minutes of your time, five 
minutes while he explains his proposition 
and five minutes while he takes you for a 
ride and demonstrates Fordol.” Two or three 
days later the salesman appears—and_ the 
chances are ten to one that he gets his hearing. 


The circular issued by the National Vigilance 
Commuttee of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, and dated September 28, gives a de- 
tailed account of the charges of misrepresentations 
in stock sales preferred against the Crager System, 
Inc. 


The October issue of “Business” contains a valu- 
able and interesting account of the demise of circu- 
lars, letters and booklets bearing addresses that are 
faulty. It's something that every advertiser should 
be aware of, if he wants his literature to pull, rather 
than push. 


SALESMEN—Coffee and’ grocery, paying of 

METHODS OF PAYING SALESMEN IN THE COFFEE ROASTING 
AND Grocery TRADES. Pamphlet prepared by The New 
York University Bureau of Business Research, Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, for the National Coffee Roasters’ Asso- 
ciation (15 pp., forms). 

At the request of the National Coffee Roaster’s 
Association the Bureau sent out approximately 
300 questionnaires to the members of the Asso- 
ciation, requesting information on several points. 
In answer replies were received from 76 different 
concerns. The questionnaire was supplemented 
by a personal interview with firms in the 
neighborhood of New York City, and by a sup- 
plementary questionnaire to which 55 replies 
were received. Here are some of the topics 
which the pamphlet treats of: percentages of 
sales force expense, methods of paying now in 
use, general principles governing payment of 
salesmen, bonuses and prizes, setting the quota, 
expense account, drawing accounts, automobile 
expense, purchasing automobiles for salesmen, 
checks on salesmen’s work, orders received by 
mail. 

And here are some of the conclusions which 
are reached in the pamphlet: a need of adequate 
cost accounting methods; probably the best way 
to pay salesmen is by commission based on net 
profits, and net profits cannot be accurately 
determined except by scientific cost accounting 
methods; a lack of standards and of system in 
the compensation of salesmen. In the light of 
this study the Bureau has ventured to make a 
considerable number of suggestions and recom- 
mendations. These, together with the reasons 
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therefor, are scattered throughout the report. 
Some of the chief recommendations made are as 
follows: 


(1) The commission basis furnishes the best 
method for paying salesmen. 

(2) The commissions should be based as 
nearly as possible on net profits. (There should 
be a full and frank understanding between com- 
pany and salesmen as to the system of account- 
ing and the details of arriving at net profits.) 

(3) The payment of salaries should be the 
exception. 

(4) Straight commissions are not desirable 
in many cases. 

(5) The rate of commission should differ on 
different lines of goods and in different ter- 
ritories. 

(6) Goods should be grouped according to 
the margin of profit and the rate of turnover for 
the purpose of paying the different rates of com- 
mission. 

(7) Any method of paying salesmen should 
be supplemented by the use of various bonuses 
and prizes to stimulate maximum effort. 

(8) An important consideration in paying 
salesmen is to retain control over their activities. 

(9) There should be a closer check on sales- 
men’s calls and inactive accounts than most firms 
now have. 

(10) It is generally best to charge a sales- 
man with 50 per cent of the loss on his bad 
accounts. 


SALESMEN—Nevw, length of trial of 

How Lone SHoutp A NEw SALESMAN BE ON TRIAL? 
By H. K. Sheridan. Printers’ Ink, 28 Sept 1922, p. 61 
(1600 words, 3 pp.) 

It is impossible to lay down a formula to 
cover the trial period of a new salesman. The 
best that a sales manager can do, for himself or 
for his branch manager, is to indicate the limits 
and to emphasize the points to be watched with 
greatest care. For example, it has been found 
advisable for this company to add in recent 
years from twenty to seventy new “crew men” 
and junior salesmen each year. The salaries and 
expenses of these men must be charged to sales 
promotion rather than included in the budget for 
the field trade force. The great majority of 
these men are hired by the branch houses for 
development work in their territories, 

\Based on a careful analysis of experience with 
several thousand men of this type, it was felt 
safe to lay down the rule that within six weeks 
from the time their training was completed, they 
should show average sales of $150 a week, with 
at least one week totaling $250. This has proved 
to be the nearest approach to a formula that, 
even without exceptional opportunity for “mor- 
tality, figures,” it has seemed safe to adopt. This 
automatically cuts the losses short at the end 
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of the six-weeks period, and at the same time at 
least affords an opportunity to let the winnings 
run. A further provision has been made so that 
any one of this force who shows a 30 per cent 
increase Over quota is automatically brought to 
attention for consideration. Repeatedly, this 
rule has forced the sales manager to readjust ter- 
ritories in order to afford opportunity for an un- 
usual man to lead to unusual profits. 

But both of these semi-formulas are far from 
perfect. The greatest problem is to inoculate 
branch managers with the serum of sound specu- 
lation. Because they have the “six weeks’ rule” 
they are inclined to hide behind it. With rare 
exceptions, branch managers prefer to have 
embryonic salesmen discharge themselves by 
failure to meet the sales requirements in six 
weeks, rather than to play executioner at an 
earlier date. 

It finally became necessary for the sales man- 
ager to show in dollars and cents to each branch 
manager just what his lack of speculative spirit 
was costing his branch. So the sales manager 
now charges each new salesman to a so-called 
“personal account” of the branch manager. Each 
man who fails to make good in a _ six-weeks 
period shows a debit. This debit is the sum total 
of the salesman’s salary and expenses from time 
of hiring to time of discharge, plus the over- 
head of training, coaching and all records. Then 
each month the sales manager personally 
analyzes the work of the men who have been 
allowed to stick to the end of the six-weeks 
period only to be discharged, and settle definitely 
the date of discharge which would have been 
established by a manager with sales speculative 
spirit. By deducting the smaller figure from the 
larger, the true debit accounts of branch man- 
agers is ascertained—the amount lost through 
failure to cut losses short. 


During the first six months of 1922, says “Sales 
Management,” England imported 1,694,717 clocks, 
as compared with 994,377 during the first half of 
1921, The Department of Convmerce is advised by 
the office of the Consulate General, London, that the 
majority of these came from Germany, with the 
United States second in each year. During the first 
half of 1922, 1,100,000 watches were also imported 
as against 950,000 in the corresponding period of 
1921. 


SALESMEN—Retail, cultivating good-will of 

CULTIVATING RETAIL SALESMEN THROUGH THE MAILS. 
By Walter Engard. The Mailbag, Sept 1922, p. 175 (2800 
words, letters, 5 pp.) 

A number of manufacturers have demon- 
strated to their entire satisfaction and profit that 
it pays to cultivate the good-will and co-opera- 
tion of the retail salesmen. One company caused 
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its sales in one store to jump more than 400 per 
cent in a very short time through securing the 
good-will of the boys behind the counters of this 
store. 

This company recognized in the clerks a big 
force, which, if aroused, would prove a tremen- 
dous factor in the successful distribution of its 
product. The problem was: “How to arouse this 
dormant force and utilize it in speeding up 
sales.” And the only logical solution was to 
awaken an interest in the sale of the product. 
This it felt could best be accomplished by offer- 
ing some inducement, thus making it worth the 
salesmen’s effort to push the sale of the product. 

Accordingly, this company arranged to give 
United Profit Sharing Coupons to the salesmen 
in exchange for their co-operation. A small 
stamp was attached to the product which was to 
be removed by the salesman upon selling, and 
when sent in to the company would be ex- 
changed for a coupon. 

When a store stocked this firm’s products a 
list of the store’s salesmen was sent to the com- 
pany by its representative. The plan was care- 
fully explained to the boys behind the counters 
by the Company’s salesman, and then in the 
course of a few days each salesman would re- 
ceive a stamp book provided with a number of 
pages upon which he might attach the stamps as 
they were taken from the product and keep them 
safely until such time as he wished to exchange 
them for coupons. This booklet was followed in 
a short time with a letter calculated to arouse 
the interest of the salesmen in saving these 
stamps and securing as large a number as possi- 


ble. 


-That Beautiful Table 
Hew Con lis Bownty Be 


SERVICE—Stressing of, in advertising 

WHATEVER HAs USE HAs AN ADVERTISING VALUE. 
Marketing, Toronto, 23 Sept 1922, p. 278 (1800 words, 
advertisements, one reproduced above, 3 pp.) 

Very effective use of the service-behind-the- 
product idea has been made in a series of adver- 
tisements by Channell Limited, Toronto (Can- 
ada), makers of the O-Cedar polish, This prepa- 


—— 


gi2 


ration is represented as giving the furniture 
“that tinge which only time imparts’—that is 
to. say, the tinge which hitherto only time im- 
parted, but which can now be successfully at- 
tained by the proper use of O-Cedar, Each ad- 
vertisement is illustrated with a strong and 
graceful line engraving of a handsome piece of 
furniture. To state bluntly that O-Cedar 
“polishes furniture” is a bold truism that can be 
said of any furniture polish on the market. To 
say that it imparts to furniture an appearance 
like unto the seasoning hand of time is a sug- 
gestion of service bound to appeal to the care- 
ful housewife proud of her household goods. 
This idea is clearly conveyed in all of the head- 
lines—‘“Mahogany that is dull has lost half its 
beauty’—time, and the proper treatment, brings 
furniture to fullest perfection. That beautiful 
table, how can its beauty be preserved? It gains 
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One of the mysteries of modern newspaper 
making is the continued carelessness or indiffer- 
ence on the part of newspaper executives in the 
matter of good typography—the kind of typog- 
raphy that is good to look at, easy to read, that 
attracts readers, sells merchandise, or does some 
of the other things that publishers and adver- 
tisers want people to do. 

To illustrate how little attention the news- 
paper publisher pays to the typography of his 
own advertising, refer to two pages in a recent 
issue of the New York Tribune—one a page ad of 
Popular Science Monthly, the other a page ad of 
The Boston Globe. In the magazine ad you will 
notice that it was very carefully planned 
throughout, while the newspaper ad was merely 
“set” to fill a page, with little or no effort made 
to take advantage of the possibilities of good 


tavasrhr. Wem Dork Tribune Avecet ie. tv 


majority are primarily interested in people. The other 

group are the men who are primarily interested in 
conerete things—these are the builders. They carry all through 
life the keen desire to know 

‘These are the men with question-mark minds. With their 
inborn thirst for knowledge they are the ones who must have a 
dictionary on their desk, an encyclopedia within reach. These 
are the men who read the more serious magazines, 

It.is from. this “got-to-know” part of the population that 
Popular Science Monthly draws its readers by the law of 
natural selection} 

Who are thece men-with the quostion-matk minds? Where do they live? 
What do they eat! How do they dress? They live everywhere. They cm't 
be grouped by incomes They are found in all walks of life. Maybe your 
said banker is one of them. He may rather work on his car than play golf. 
Your doctor may relax by making » hobby of his workshop. 

Last rancher wired asking for the address of the man whose 


A EL worthwhile men can be divided into two classes. The 


acre ranch photographed, from tre air. He 


ithout » letter from the owner of onc of the 
liddle west asking our Kelp on his mechanical 
ling dry goods to women, but his paxime 


These are the men with question-mark minds. ‘These ere the men who 
muuke the wheelsof industry revolve. By nature they are diser’minating—they 
‘weigh carefully before they buy. 

But, buying ore conviction instead nf by Impréssion, they stay reld. Insuinctively 
they avoid substinuten Invariably they are found among the more substancial 
in thelr comununitie. These are the men vou tlk to when you e/lvertise im 
Popular Science Monthly. 


Yopular Science 


ADVERTISE TO MEN through MEN'S MAGAZINES 


in charm as the centuries pass, 1f properly cared 

for.” The general point made is that O-Cedar 

polish helps furniture grow old gracefully, and 

it would be difficult to find a better application 

of the idea of “service back of the product.” 
Other examples are cited in the article: 


TYPOGRAPHY—Good, lack of in publishers’ 
ads. 


Goop TyYPpoGRAPHY IN NEWSPAPER MAkinG. By H. Frank 
Smith, special lecturer in the Department of Advertising 
and Marketing of New York University. Editor & 
Publisher, 30 Sept 1922, p. 10 (1100 words, advertise- 
ments, two reproduced above, 2 pp.) 


MEY FORK FRINDKM, CMURSPAT, AUGUST 10, 1973 
ees 


~-|GLOBE 
FIRST 


Total - - - - - - - 7,323,806 Lines 
2d Boston Paper - - - 6,618,930-Lines 
Globe’s Lead: - + - ~ - 704,876 Lines 

‘The total number of lines of advertising printed in the Boston papers-having Daily and Sundlay editions dung th 


: eres 
months ending July 31 was;Globe, 7,323,806; Second Paper, 6,618,930; Globe's Lead, 704,876 lines, 
@ gain for the Globe of 452,652 lines of advertising over the-same seven months in 1921. a 


1. First in Department Store 2. Firat in Want and Classified 
Advertising ~ ‘Advertising ait 
alin nat si 8 Bs 
Daly Sanday teoten paren Mee 
GLOBE - - - -332,712 Advts 
2d Paper --- 42,234 Advis 
“3d Paper - ++ 41,939 Advts 


Niele 5a - 

ne et ot oe oe 

te Daly cr sinaey boson never hare 
GLOBE -~ - 1,971,977 Lines 
2d Paper = - 1,619,528 Lines 
3d Paper - + 1,089,556 Lines 


3. First in Real Estate 4, First in Automobile and 
Advertising A Advert 


Perey : 5 
During the 7 months ending July 31 the Daring the 7. ; 
Toalinoniber of Rel Emaee ate neds {otal carte ate er Ache ad Ne 


the Bost ha Daily and Sunda} in ant 

saucer ernte” neg Oty * spoparyhovibg Dull aed Sunday elitone wrt 
GLOBE - - «+ - $3)865 Advts GLOBE - - - + 962,025 Lines 
2d Paper ~~~ 10,693 Advts 2d Paper - ~ - 501,330 Lines 
3d Paper ~~~ 4,572 Advis ‘3d Paper ~ + ~- 472,306 Lines 


_._ The Globe leads all other Boston papers in thie volume 6f business cameo! as well as in the riumber of indlivicheal advertisers? 
‘An enormous percentage of all the business done in Boston through advertising is done through the columns of the Beston Daily, 
and Sunday Globe. i : 

Firt in Total Advertiaing, first In Department Store advertising, 
first in Want and Classified advertising, first in Automobile and 
‘Accessory advertiring, first in Real Estate advertising—the Boston 
Globe should be first on any Boston list. 

_iThe bulk of the Boston'Globe’s circulation is in Metropolitan and Suburban Boston—Metropolitarr Boston, thie real Boston; 
which is made up of 39 cities and towns all within, ten miles of the State House, having a population of 1,651,497—and 
Suburban Boston, all the tenitory, including Metropolitan Boston, within 30 miles of Boston, having a population of 2,531,267. 
In the Boston Trading District the Daily Globe circulates one to every 2.3 families, and the Sunday Globe one to every, 2.4 families. 


When you place advertising in New England, put if where it will 
count, in the column of the Boston Daily and Sunday Globe—thé 
hewspaper that is used by the discrimninatir purchasers of advertis- 
ing space, who ate on the ground and who know the conditions. 


layout and effective typography. And The Globe 
ad is not picked as a “horrible example,” because 
it is much better than the general run of news- 
paper advertising of this kind. 

That the newspaper publishers do not seem to 
appreciate the importance of good typography 
even for their own advertising is indeed a very 
unfortunate state of mind for the publisher to 
be in, because it is unfair to the reader of his 
paper, unfair to the advertisers in his paper, and 
therefore limits the value of the paper to the 
reader, the advertiser and the community it 
serves. | 


When ordering books reviewed please mention that you are a subscriber so that you will get the 10% discount. 
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, MEMORANDA 


PASS IT AROUND 


hifirsse read these digests carefully. If you 
esire the original articles for closer study 
in connection with your work please notify 


This space is for your personal use when 


making note of certain digests to which you Fi, t " > 
wish to refer at some future date. | > 


Pare t Subject Beatie AAT aA ya2? Matas nares umes ae 1s ES ey m 
2 When you haye finished pass this issue along. 
| | . 2 igne 
| | Advertising and Hevea) 200, ae 
| . . 
: | Sales Promotion Service yar kd pin W winiee helene pile asl sais ee sele eiencicne 
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ACCOUNT—Lost, getting back 


The Salesman with the Home-Town Spirit Gettinc BAcK THE Lost Account. By Frank L. Scott. 
Printers’ Ink, § Oct 1922, p. 17 (3000 words, 4 pp.) 


Dead accounts are occasionally due to a 
tendency of the dealer to think that it is a good 
thing to change brands from time to time. Often 
such a dealer can be shown the folly of making 
constant shifts—the confusion it creates among 
the customers, and even his own sales people, 
to be swinging frequently from brand to brand. 


T doesn’t make much difference, says K. B. 
White in “Printers’ Ink Monthly” for October, 
1922, where a salesman registers for his vote, 

so long as he realizes that he is a citizen of his 
territory, and that everything that brings busi- 
ness to that territory indirectly brings business 
to him. He should take as much pride in the new 


paving job in Coraopolis as the mayor of that town Where the goods are known through national 
does. He should know as much about the doings advertising, a strong case can be made for'settling 
of the Civic Improvement Society of Tutle Point down on them and being established as the head- 
as the president of the society. quarters for one well-known line. 

The home-town spirit is a great thing. Some Again, the dealer who wants goods specially 
sales managers fight shy of it, but others know designed for him is the man who may come al- 
thé real value of a salesman who knows not only most to the point of discontinuing. Here the 
his dealers, but their towns, their businesses, their salesman has a chance to talk business in a 
Hobie Wd iWiell dardifes. This kind of cititen- broad way—pointing out that real profits depend 


largely upon fair prices, and that this in turn 
leads back to volume production of staple 
models. Advertising also gets its innings. Na- 


ship is broad and broadening. It means a great 
deal to any salesman really to know his territory. 


A successful clothing salesman has been travel- tional advertising must feature the nationally 
ing for the last ten years in a Middle Western sold items and thus the dealer sacrifices the bene- 
territory of average size. During those tem years fits when he shows goods varying substantially 
he has become an authority on that section of from those featured. In extreme cases, some 
the country. He knows more about the financial manufacturers find it a harmless compromise to 
condition of its dealers than a statistical agency. make a special label for the dealer. Suppose the 
He can tell you the names of the owners of every product is a shoe. Regularly, it carries a label, 
new building that is going up in his district and “Jones Shoe.” The label is changed to “Jones 
could probably introduce you to the mayors of Shoes—Specially made for John Smith & Co.” 
most of the towns along his route. In each town But personalities play a large part. A certain 
he counts at least one banker among his friends, sales manager keeps particularly close watch 
and although clothing is his line, he knows dozens over the number of accounts lost by each sales- 
of tinsmiths, grocers and traffic cops, man. Where they run unreasonably high, he 


goes over the trouble very carefully with his 
salesmen. He may even go into a salesman’s 
territory to talk with the dealers and see if an 
unfortunate personality is at the bottom of the 
matter. He keeps in close touch with the sales- 
man to see if there are signs of quick temper, 
high-handedness, or any of the other character- 


A salesman cannot gather this information in 
two days or in two years. But he can be work- 
ing along the citizenship plan every day of his 
life. If his territory is too large to admit of in- 
timacy he must find certain lines that apply gen- 
erally to each dealer and purchasing agent. Being 
a citizen of a territory not only pays in moncy; 


: ‘ f nh ‘ istics that may offend the dealer and cause him : 

pene yn ee beets Antencgs: dnititycalitol to volunteer for the retired list. If these are dis- 

fpr: covered, it is up to the salesman to apologize, and 
reform, or else give way to ‘a better man. 
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APPEAL—Change of, increases sales 

How CHANGING AN APPEAL BoosteD Our SALEs. By 
M. B. Olinger, Secretary-Treasurer, Skimit Manufactur- 
ing Co., Oskaloosa, Iowa. Printers’ Ink, 5 Oct 1922, p. 8 
(1900 words, advertisement reproduced below, 3 pp.) 

Skimit is a device which was invented to meet 
a dietetic need. It fulfilled this requirement to 
the letter. When the manufacturing of it was 
begun on a commercial scale, and advertising 
was turned to as the help in selling it, naturally 
the appeal was presumed to be dietetic. But it 
took but a short time to realize that the adver- 
tising was barking up the wrong tree. The copy 
pointed to the indisputable value of the device 
as a means of regulating with scientific exactness 
and without centrifuging the fat content of milk 
mixtures for babies. The company was prepared 
for a flood of orders following the launching of 
the advertising campaign. But the flood proved 
to be merely a sprinkling. 


Cut Your Cream Cost 

Your quart bottle of milk contains 
about a half pint of purest cream. Re- 
move it with SKIMIT—save the cost 


of bottled cream—enjoy the dail 1 
of thick, rich cream. Ty con 


SKIMIT géts all this cream quickly 
without disturbing the milk. NO 
PUMPING. Lower in the bottle, 
lift plunger once and a siphon ac- 
A tion causes a _ continuous 
cream flow to the pitcher, 
All metal, indestructible, self- 
cleaning. Earns its cost 
quickly. $1 postpaid. 


AGENTS wanted in all territo- 
ties. Generous commissions. 
DEALERS— write for special 
Proposition. 

Jip, SKIMIT MFG. CO. 
~-&) 315 High Ave. Oskaloosa, lowa 


“KITC 


Soest 


EPARATOR: 


Then there began a scratching underneath the 
surface for the facts which would bring about a 
selling of the product in quantity. And the facts 
were found in the supplementary use of the 
Skimit as a household convenience and economy. 
Folks in Oskaloosa where the product was being 
manufactured had been using it that way for a 
long time and the manufacturers had known it. 
But they had been so close to their product, so 
intent on its value for the purpose it had been 
devised for, that the selling possibilities of the 
household field had been overlooked. The 
Skimit had even been advertised in one of the 
larger women’s magazines, the copy being ad- 
dressed to mothers with young babies. And so 
it dawned upon the manufacturers that they had 
been unable to see the woods because of the 
trees. A small market had been reached after 
with a selective appeal, when the big possibilities 
were in selling the broad household market with 
a general appeal. And experience showed that 
the person who is most interested in such a de- 
vice is the woman whose interest is in house- 


[October 18, 1922 


work. She has to buy milk and cream; she pays 
the bill. And since the manufacturers were able 
to show her how to save the expense of buying 
cream by using the Skimit to draw the unmixed 
cream off the top of her bottles of milk, she can 
be reached in the women’s magazines and sold. 
That was the idea made prevalent in the new 
advertising, and the results were as first antici- 
pated. 


Motorists Now Have a Means of 


Judging Tire Mileage in Advance 
rae, | bvery WZZ ther] wise a product of 
Tire Manufacturer Makes) sizes WY f 
Drastic Test. Subjects TN hat will gi 
i 2 hot weather driving i 
js the tire overloaded cheaps 
ne redients that refuses to stand 
ea 


a torrid clime. 
Both of them thrive heat. 
rt bbe: 


Oak Tires have a high per- 
of real rubber—enough to 
cotton permanently in place 
TM SL the mercury 


and each ply has a breaking strain| In India, where the rubber comes|and the rugged, hardy, crpendatle: 
of over doo. nds. It is called| from, the heat is greater than Can-|iong-wearing qualities of the Roysi 
the “7 Ton Tire” because there arejadians ever feel. Cotton—the other) Oak Tire are clearly demonstra 
7 tons of Tensile Strength built intolimportant tire ingredient—is like-|by this “Breaking Strain” T 


CANADA—Advertising in 

Tue AbDveERTISING ArT OF ForEIGN CouNTRIES. By the 
Author of “Techniques of Advertising Illustration. The 
Printing Art, Oct 1922, p. 125 (4000 words, advertise- 
ments, one reproduced aboye, 9 pp.) 

The art of the advertiser in Canada is sur- 
charged with restlessness and a polygot atmos- 
phere, but it shows the remarkable influence of 
American techniques and methods. The adver- 
tisement shown, for example, is a trick composi- 
tion for an automobile-tire account which shows 
that American methods are coming into vogue. 
There is everything to recommend this novel 
idea, with its large area of white space and its 
one or two compelling statements. 

Some other examples of the kind of copy and 
illustration used across the border are given in 
the article. 


CLOTHES—Selling of, time necessary in 


How Lone SHoutp 1tT TAKE TO SELL A SUIT OF CLOTHES? 
By John C. O’Brien. The National Retatl Clother, 5 Oct 
1922, p. 60 (2500 words, tables reproduced on opposite page, 


4 pp.) 


October 18, 1922] 


For the purpose of ascertaining how long it 
takes to sell a suit of clothes a visit was made to 
three of the leading retail clothing shops in Den- 
ver and in each shop three sales were timed. On 
the same occasions many other attempted sales 
were observed which took fully as much time as 
the successful ones, but resulted in nothing for 
the proprietors of the shops but added expense. 
The factors which entered into the length of time 
required to make these sales were many. There 
were the human factors, including the disposition 
of the salesman and the disposition of the cus- 
tomer. Then there was the size of the store, 
the location of the busheling department, the 
size and arrangement of the stock, the size of the 
sales force and the presence or lack of pressure 
from the trade. The following tables show the 
comparisons : 


TABLE NO, 1 


First Second Third 
Sale Sale Sale 


Time Customer Entered Store ....... 4:12p.m. 4:31% 4:31 


Time Required to Reach Clothing Dept. 5 sec. 8 sec. 4 sec. 
Time Spent Waiting for Salesman .... 5 sec. 22S€C. 16sec. 
Time Elapsing Before Salesman Brings 
Chat, Hivse \aaiaAnene ss sne cen cas saws 50 sec. 5 min. 20 sec. 
Average Time Spent by Salesman Hunt- 
ig it Ste Oe GATE 5 wiene Fehrs bslaine 1ssec. 7Os€c. 15 sec. 
Time Spent by Salesman Showing Stock. 6min. 34min. 13 min, 
Time Spent Waiting for Tailor ....... 45sec. 65sec. 150 Sec, 
Time Spent by Tailor Making Measure- 
HipNtMy eet Cybele Ce wubolen 4 8 Lie bis BW 3 min. 4min. 3% min, 
Time Spent by Customer in Dressing 
ROOM Te ECL Le et ee te oe etcee® None 3min, None 
Time Spent by Salesman Making Out 
SPR ah OCs in aie ee A ee eb RE eae 0's 6 40sec. 25SeC. 21 sec, 
Time Customer Left Store .......... 4:25p.m. 5§:21% 4:51 
Time Required to Make Sale ....... 13min. 50min. 20min. 
TABLE NO. 2 
First Second Third 


Sale Sale Sale 


Time Customer Entered Store ....... 4:55 P.M. gtis 3:22 
Time Required to Reach Clothing Dept.122 sec. 103 sec. 111 sec. 


Time Spent Waiting for Salesman ....10Sec. 30sec. 70 Sec. 
Time EPlapsing Before Salesman Brings 
Out First Garment vse <sitine sete sieiware 2 min, 2min, 45 sec, 
Average Time Spent by Salesman Hunte 
ing in Stock tor Suit, «rss es Iso sec. 80Sec. 55 sec. 
Time Spent by Salesman Showing Stock. 1 hour 24min, 19 min, 
Time Spent Waiting for Tailor....... 33sec. None 10 sec. 
Time Spent by Tailor Making Measure- 
UCAEE SOE ele Din s'o hen «Mini G aN orc A coh ara 2% min. None 3 min. 
Time Spent by Customer in Dressing 
NT Minded tse y cao Oe DRS eno ale oo None None None 
Time Spent by Salesman Making Out 
Salad, CUPCK eS ob: os cmcabeieos Dems a4 oi 32 sec None 20 sec, 
Time ‘Customer. Lett State cy cece. ccs 5:05 3:45 3:49 
Time Required to Make Sale ...... thr. 10 min. 3o min. 27 min. 
TABLE NO. 3 
First Second Third 


Sale Sale Sale 


Time Customer Entered Store ....... S226 DP. Wy asus 4:50 
Time Required to Reach Clothing Dept..g2sec. 84sec. 87 sec. 
Time Spent Waiting for Salesman .,... 35sec. 64sec. 58sec. 
Time Elapsing Before Salesman Brings 

Out First Garihento cscs,com sasneeee 25sec. 75 s5ec. 80sec 
Average Time Spent by Salesman Hunt- 

ine’ in “Stock For Sth fe tats: < cee ogy 75sec. 40 Se€C.\ 20 Sec. 
Time Spent by Salesman Showing Stock.romin. 14min. 29 min, 
Time Spent Waiting for Tailor ...... 65sec. 42s8€c. 67sec. 
Time Spent by Tailor Making Measure- 

RACES Cad estes ooelek ald cece ema 4 min. 3% min. 5 min. 
Time Spent by Customer in Dressing 

RCLEVENE eee Ratiattarg catdBele sai'a = agate e-nuite he lags 3 min. 4% min. None 
Time Spent by Salesman Making Out 

OS IRRACHOCK .c).t. oG cle eraemaaiared A Rice ee «6 36sec. 18sec. _ 22 Sec. 
Time Customer Left Store .......... 5:38% p.m. 5:12 5:30 
Time Required to Make Sale ........ 22% min, 27 min. 40 min, 
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DEMONSTRATIONS—Value of, in selling 


WHat Are DEMONSTRATIONS WortTH? ~° Printers’ Ink 


Monthly, Oct 1922, p. 26 (525 words, Ip.) 


A certain salesman. has a very interesting 
method of introducing the demonstration. He 
travels in a roadster, which he draws up in front 
of the shop of a prospect for his specialty, which 
is sold to butchers. Going inside the shop, he 
waits quietly in line for his turn. He asks the 
dealer if he can buy bacon ends, which are the 
pieces that are too small to stand slicing by hand 
after the rest of the slab of bacon has been used. 
Usually the dealer is only too glad to quote a 
price on bacon ends, a price always below that of 
good bacon. Often the butcher offers to sell the 
salesman fifteen or twenty pounds a week. Once 
he has been quoted a price, the salesman goes to 
the roadster and brings back a shiny, red ma- 
chine. Setting it up on the counter, he takes one 
of the bacon ends and proceeds to cut a dozen 
or more salable slices. He takes these to the 
scales and after jotting down a few figures shows 
the dealer just how long it will take his saving 
in meat to pay for the machine. A sale usually 
results. 


A HEINZ KITCHE 
IS A PLEASANT PLACE 


The hundreds of beight, happy 
“Heinz gus” like the atmosphere of the 
Hane bitcheos, 


Kitchens that have made the “Hoste of $0 do the men, 


the s7"apheamant place Thesearemercly 
the mater) sapects of an institution 
that stands for service, good will, good 

Food products reflect in one way oF 
another the atmosphere of the plaice 


‘Thes cans more pride and care in 
workmanship and clser adherence to 
the kleah of the Company. 

This spurt that pervades the Heing 
establishment comes to you in the pwr 
rity, quality and good taste of Meant 97 
Varietion 


where they are made. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
57 Varieties 


+, 


© H. J. Heinz Co, 


FANCY—Use of, in copy 


Wuen McConnacHie HErps. By Roy Dickinson. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, Oct 1922, p. 24 (2850 words, ad- 
vertisements, one reproduced above, 3 pp.) 


Fancy has been gaining considerable head- 
way of late into the advertising copy of national 
advertisers. Take for example the advertise- 
ment of Heinz. There it stands, a full page of 
copy without a word about the product, its 
flavor or its uses! Instead, a window box out- 
side an attractive kitchen window showing 


-_ 
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flowers in gay colors. There are our old friends 
petunias, geraniums, morning glories, the nastu- 
tiums and all the rest. “A Heinz kitchen,” says 
the copy, “is a pleasant place.” 

McConnachie, which is Sir James Barrie’s 
name for the unruly half of himself, the fanciful 
half, peeking over the copy writer’s shoulder, has 
made him tell about the intangible things which 
go into the product. The roof garden, the attrac- 
tive building, the pleasant kitchen, all, as he 
points out, “merely material aspect of a great in- 
stitution. Food products reflect the atmosphere 
of the place where they are made.” And the 
trailing flowers outside a kitchen window carry 
the background of happiness and pride in prod- 
uct to the reader’s mind. 


HEADLINE—Mortise in, gets attention 


Givinc ADDED EMPHASIS TO THE HEADLINE. By A. L. 
Townsend. Printers’ Ink, 5 Oct 1922, p. 49 (1100 words, 
advertisements, one reproduced below, 3 pp.) 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. accomplishes 
the display in headlines cleverly enough, when 
throughout a series in behalf of its motor lens, 
the varying headlines are set into a white mortise 
at the top of the space formed by the glare from 
a headlight, either to left or to right. This field 


Tomorrow—you may have 
to explain to the coroner 


OU may say, ‘‘My lights 
weren't good’ — but they 
Should have been. The respon- 
sibilityis YOURS! a 
Why take chances a single night 
more? Why not getalens that will 
do all the things a lens should do? 
The Bausch & Lomb lens is what 
you need, Bausch & Lomb, have 
specialized inlens-making for seven- 
ty years. Mo wonder they know 
how to make a real motor lens, 
These lenses spread an even light 
from ditch to ditch; they light the 
toad around turns; they hold the 
Price, per palr. Name of car and mode! rays below eye levcl—because they 
are scientifically correct. Thus they 
ave legal in every state and are 
standard ¢quipment on the Cadillac, 
Rolls-Royce, Lincoln and other 
cars that use only the best. 


You cen put them on in 6 minutes, 
yourself. Act now. “Just mail us 
your check and be sure to mention 
‘i the make and model of your car. 
i oe t—Studebabe el BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
+ Sainte Claire. Dept.C 
Rochester, N.Y. 


The wame 
4s cast ta 


ee 


DAMeCALY ¢ 
BAUSCH GLOMB LENS 


a 


of white, containing the headline, is in turn, 
superimposed upon a half-tone scene, ranging 
from views of country roads after dark, to the 
peril of night driving in any locality. 

This series of advertising layouts is a direct 
refutation of the statement that to be extraordi- 
narily striking and dominant, headlines must be 
hand-lettered in a bold, distinctive style. Type 
alone may fail to accomplish the objective. Plain 
type, set into the glare of the headlight, how- 
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ever, becomes at once the dominant feature of 
the entire composition, compelling attention over 
every other unit. 


LETTER—Getting back, after mailing 

GetTInG A Letter Back Arter Maine. The National 
Retail Clothier, 5 Oct 1922, p. 58 (300 words, I p.) 

Have you ever written a letter, perchance re- 
questing the settlement of an account or the 
placing of an order, mailed it in a corner-box or 
in your local post office and then changed your 
mind? Have you ever worried or laid awake at 
night wishing you had that letter back again, and 
thinking that, having once mailed it, there was 
no chance of recalling it? If you have had such 
experience, don’t let it worry you in the future, 
as under postal laws and regulations, it is a com- 
paratively easy matter for you to get the letter 
back into your own hands. Provided that your 
desire to withdraw the letter arises within a 
short time after it has been mailed, all you have 
to do is to go to your local postmaster and ex- 
plain to him that you want to extract it from the 
mails. The postmaster must comply with your 
request if you can furnish reasonable proofs that 
you are the sender of the missive. These proofs 
consist of an accurate description of the letter 
you wish to recall, as well as presenting to the 
postmaster a sample of your handwriting, which 
must be identical with that of the original letter. 
In case the letter is written on the typewriter, it 
must be identified by signature. The rules of the 
Post Office Department also permit the post- 
master to telegraph to the railway mail clerk 
and get him to take a recalled letter out of a 
mail pouch after it has left your city on its way 
to its destination. This measure to return a let- 
ter is taken only, however, in extreme emer- 
gencies. 


Advertisers Spent $05,439,236 im 1921 in 72 
monthly and weekly magazines, women’s publica- 
tions and farm journals, it is stated in a recent 
survey of magazine advertising compiled by the 
Curtis Publishing Company. The same publications 
in 1920 had an advertising income of $132,414,799; 
in 1919 it was $97,208,191; in 1918 it was $61,- 
312,888 ; in 1917, in 77 publications, some of which 
have been merged with members of the present list, 
the advertising expenditures totaled $57,793,628; in 
the same number in 1916 they were $51,867,803; 
in 1915, in 76 publications, they were $38,737,336. 


LIGHTING—Help of, in advertisements 


HuMAN INTEREST AND LicHT. By C. B. Larrabee. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, Oct 1922, p. 40 (1425 words, illus- 
trations, one reproduced on opposite page, 2 pp.) 

Lighting is one of advertising’s greatest hu- 
man-interest agents, and human interest is one 
of selling’s greatest helps. Lighting is not 
simple; but it is vital to the success of advertis- 


¢ 
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ing illustrations. For that reason every adver- 
tiser ought to understand the principles of good 
lighting. In each successful advertising photo- 
graph the attention must be centered on the 
product, or on the idea which will sell the prod- 
uct. If you are showing salad dressing in your 


illustration, which is what is being done in the 
Premier Salad Dressing Picture, you must focus 
everything on salad dressing. In the Premier 
picture a table sits before an open window. The 
accessories are well chosen and carefully ar- 
ranged. In their midst, but not in the centre, is 
a bottle of- Premier Salad Dressing. However, 
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the light has been so well handled that the eye is 
led through the accessories to the bottle: The 
result is a good advertisement for salad dressing. 
This picture would sell its product without a 
word of copy. Of course the advertiser must re- 
member that every beautiful picture is not a good 
advertising illustration, but every advertising 
illustration can and should show a thorough 
knowledge of principles. 


PRODUCT—Actual use of, showing 


SHOWING Paint Prospecr AcruAL PAINT ON PRINTED 
SAMPLE House. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Oct 1922, p. 54 
(550 words, illustration reproduced below, 1 p.) 

Every buyer of paint is familiar with the lit- 
tle painted chips which have been used for years 
as samples of the kind of paint he will want for 
his house. But to see paint in a sample a couple 
of inches square and then to visualize it on a sur- 
face several feet square is a task beyond the 
ability of the average citizen who paints house or 
garage or automobile at infrequent intervals. 
The Glidden Company, after two years of experi- 
menting, has originated a new process which 
gives the customer a real idea of how the paint 
will appear on the surface for which it is in- 
tended. ‘The process can be described simply as 
“printing with paint,” but before it could be 
worked out successfully a method had to be de- 
vised of printing thirty-two solid colors at one 
impression, In this way the actual paint is used 
in printing samples on the same press with ordi- 
nary ink. This makes possible a unique four- 
page, illustrated letter, which the company is 
supplying dealers for their personal use and 
which it has been featuring in inserts in business 
papers. 
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On the first page of the letter the company 
offers :the dealer a letterhead with his own im- 
print and plenty of space in which to type his 
own selling argument. On pages two and three 
the new printing process has been brought into 
play. At the top of these pages are pictures of 
eight different types of houses, and each one has 
been decorated with a color of paint, not repro- 
duced in ink, but the actual paint itself. In the 
middle of the two pages running straight across 
both, are fourteen interior scenes and two ex- 
teriors of barns, decorated in the same way. At 
the bottom are a number of automobiles colored 
with actual automobile paint. In betwéén is the 
selling text describing the various uses for the 
company’s product. 

The prospect who opens this letter sees 
pictures of houses, barns, automobiles and in- 
teriors decorated in the actual paint. He does 
not have to rely on his own faulty sense of pro- 
portion and color values. He can see the gloss 
and almost feel the texture of the paint that 
strikes his fancy. 


FOR SALE— CLOTHING STORES 


Middlewoat town of 4500, fine lo- Southern city of 11,000; store with 
eation, B-year lease: 3921 sales $98,- wery successful record wants to rell 
000, Investment necessary—$20,000 Part interext to young mun who can 

$25,000 Wants to sell because of take activo rt in management 
colbige age of one partner, will con- owner not in best of health. 

jer sell If interest, 

eddie manufacturing town of 

tee good Jocation, volume Whe 
900 capital required $25,000 capital required about 610,000 


WANTED—TO BUY~— STORES 


Eastorn party wants Lote Me available wanta to buy atore. Prefers 
established business tees California, will consider Oregon or 
cated in the east. §) Washington 
yours of age, married Ae hs Canudian purties looking for rel 
experence In ecm wlore, hard oppo rtunity m United Status, Avuil 
ware eh je cupital $260,000 WIL not es fe 

mo man ety Interest In good Aider town of Jess than 30,000 Want 

ics path in New England or to buy outright. 
ork, Peefors large’ city, has Purty chiming to have capital in 
$20,000 to invest, excosn of $50,000 yunts to buy clotli- 

Eustorner with $26,000 capltal in ature in middibestern town of 
wants partnership In ature located ia 
Now England, New York, New Jersey 
or eos in town of 60,000 to 


26,000 to 109,000, Age 25, angle. 
8 yeura’ exporionce «i wholesale Lusi- 
ness; no retail oxperience, 

In southwast wants to Invost 
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aiken man with 820,000 to $25, 009, to $100,000 in clothing storo 


000 cupital socks partnership In grow: 
ing business in middiewestern or 
northern town of 50,000 ur over. Hae 
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Callfornia clothin, Merchant wants 
Knowledge of children's clothing and eh ont ne arctan wane 
hats, selling oxporlonce; excellent veat. Will postin aly ‘ostablishod' 
window trimmer und card writer. business. 

Party In middlewest secka partner Two partief with capital of ubout 
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Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Chicago New York 


RETAILERS—Too many problems, advertis- 
ing’s answer to 

ADVERTISING’S ANSWER TO THE QUERY, “ARE THERE TOO 
Many RetAiLers?” By John Allen Murphy. Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, Oct 1922, p. 17 (4300 words, illustration, adver- 
tisements, two reproduced, one above, the other in the next 
column, 5 pp.) 

The advertisements accompanying show the 
kind of copy that Hart-Schaffner & Marx run in 
business papers to solve the too-many-retailers 
problem. Full-page space and double-page in- 
serts are used. Nearly everyone admits that 
there are too many retailers, but this enterpris- 
ing Chicago company is doing something more 
tangible than admitting the existence of the evil. 
In bringing the man with capital who wants to 
go into the clothing business into contact with 
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the man who wants to sell his store, the com- 
pany is doing something definite and practical 
to solve the problem. And it says, strange as it 
may seem, that there are more men who want to 
get into the business than there are men who 
want to get out of it. So after all, perhaps the 
question of the right location is more important 
than the question, “Are there too many re- 
tailers?” 


Strange as it may seem, right now there 
are more men seeking an opportunity 
for investment than there are men 


trying to sell stores 


We are in touch with several men who 
would like to invest $10,000 to $50,000 
ifatempting proposition presented itself 


Whether you wish to buy or sell, we'll be glad to 
hear from you and to do what we can to serve you 3 


* 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Chicago New York 


SALESMAN—Retail clothing, quantity of 
selling 

How Mucu SHoutp a RETAIL CLOTHING SALESMAN 
SELL? By Horace Secrist, Director of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, Northwestern University School of Com- 
merce, and Blanche L. Altman, Assistant to the Director. 
The Nattonal Retail Clothier, 5 Oct 1922, p. 84-B (4000 
words, charts, one reproduced on opposite page, 7 pp.) 

The expense and trade-tendencies in the retail 
distribution of clothing are determined by a 
variety of courses, and the control of expense 
and other conditions of operation is possible only 
so far as the nature of these forces, and the direc- 
tion of their action, are known. Earlier studies 
of the Bureau in this field have led to the con- 
clusion that changes in the amounts sold per 
salesman are almost invariably associated with 
changes in the operating expense and in rates of 
stock turnover. That is, sales per salesman 
furnish a measure or barometer of the amount 
which it costs to do business, describe the 
tendencies for the amounts to vary under differ- 
ent conditions of store operation, and suggest 
limits of control which are possible as a result 
of superior managerial efficiency in this respect. 
In order to secure measurements of these results, 
an analysis. was made of gross margins, operat- 
ing expenses and profits for stores of essentially 
the same size, but with different amounts sold 
per salesman. Two groups of stores were used; 
first, 251 of widely varying size, and second, a 


a, 
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restricted group of 96 stores, included in the 251, 
having in 1919 sales from $40,000 to $80,000. It 
was necessary to limit the store size inasmuch 
as this factor, as shown in previous studies of 
the Bureau, is a controlling element in each of 
the tendencies discussed. 

The extent to which the amounts sold per per- 
son vary in stores of different size is shown for 
the 251 stores, for 1919, in Table I. In these 
stores, each full-time salesman sold on the 
average $20,437 worth of goods. The corre- 
sponding amount for the smallest stores is 
$17,420, and for the largest stores, $23,651. That 
is, the amounts sold per person increase as the 
stores increase in size. Other tendencies are 
shown and described. 
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store which caters to the “limousine trade.” A 
Neilson salesman pushes his dealer helps to the 
limit, because he knows that they will help his 
customers sell the company’s product. He 
watches over his customers’ displays and their 
fixtures and their store arrangements, so closely 
in fact, that there is maintained at the plant a 
special store layout department, which confines 
itself to drafting changes of layout for dealers 
store plans which the salesmen have sent in. 


SELLING POINTS—Secondary, building up 


BUILDING UP THE SECONDARY SELLING Points. By Don- 
ald Argyle. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Oct 1922, p. 31 (2200 
words, 2 pp.) 


The secondary selling points are frequently 


AMOUUTS SOLD PER FULL-TIME SALESMAN POR STORES 


OF DIFFERENT SIZE, 1919 


Classified 


Amounts Sold per Salesman 


Tatal Net Number | Total Net Per Cent 
fue cootel Stores oy Selesmen |) Amount Snomnda 
© 25 S0° 75 200 Pies 
Average 251 1,549.4 $20,497 i 100.0 
Under $40 28 er $1.4 | 17,420 85.2 
$40 to $80 96 5,432,312 325.9 16, 669 ; 81.6 
$80 to $190 87 10/238,579 533.7 | 19,184 93.9 
$180 & over 49 15,098,891 638.4 23,651 ' 115.7 
Duresu of Business Research == = == = = aAverege—S—S—~” 
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SALESMEN—Management viewpoint in 

Wuy Our SALESMEN HAve THE MANAGEMENT VIEW- 
POINT. By R. P. Smith, General-Sales Manager of William 
Neilson, Ltd. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Oct 1922, p. 19 (4000 
words, portrait, 4 pp.) 

This company wants each of its salesmen to 
regard himself as the district sales manager for 
his line, and to co-operate with his dealers in the 
Spirit of a sales manager working with his men. 
That means, for one thing, that the salesmen 
must do everything that he profitably can to help 
the dealer sell. It means that the men cannot be 
content with selling goods to the retail merchant, 
but, after he has made the sale, must help the 
merchant clear the goods off his shelves at a 
profit. The supply of dealer helps that the men 
carry are of real assistance in this respect. 
Money is freely spent for the most effective sell- 
ing helps that can be found. At all times, for 
example, there are available at least two dozens 
of lithographed store posters and counter cards, 
all of a quality that will grace any store, whether 
it be the finest confectionery establishment in 
town, or the candy department of a department 


the real cause for a sale, yet many salesmen are 
sort of loath to put much stock in them. A Mid- 
dle Western manufacturer, for instance, produced 
a first-class replacement radiator for Fords. A 
little touch of fashion was put into the appear- 
ance of the equipment. Sales went well, The 
manufacturer prided himself on the strength, per- 
formance and workmanship which went into his 
product. Then at one of the automobile shows he 
woke up. Because of sickness in the family a 
salesman could not come on to the show. The 
manufacturer, for the fun of it, took his place at . 
the booth. Over and over he heard comments 
from Ford enthusiasts about the appearance of 
the radiator. “That'll dress the old boat up,” 
Henry III would say to Henry IX: “It’s cer- 
tainly snappy.” Henry V would remark to the 
man who made them. 

At first he didn’t like it. His primary idea had 
included no thought of beautifying the Ford. 
Then he began to get reconciled to his secondary 
result. After all, people judge chiefly by appear- 
ances. They could see the beauty—they couldn’t 
see the efficiency. And after the show was over 
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he went home and even nickle-plated some of his 
radiators. He got a quick response. Today he’s 
philosophic about it. His primary and secondary 
points are no longer clearly defined. 
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The above is the idea of “How to Sell—and 
What,” as to the methods the progressive sales- 
man uses in driving home the orders. 


TACTICS—Use of, in closing sale 


THROWING A Ray on “SAtes Tactics.” By Benjamin 
Bills, Director of Sales, American Bond and Mortgage 
Company, Inc. Salesology, Oct 1922, p. 9. 


A real estate sales manager had shown some 
beautiful new home sites to a prospect and when 
the prospective purchaser showed a disinclination 
to purchase, the sales manager closed the sale by 
showing that there was only one of these four 
ways out: (1) “If you say ‘no’ to my home site, 
you say ‘yes’ to the janitor driving your babies 
out in the street to play. You say ‘yes’ to the 
midnight noise of your neighbor’s phonograph. 
You say ‘yes’ to the landlord’s refusal to decorate 
and to his five-day notice threats,” or (2) “You 
say ‘yes’ to possibly moving into a double house 
or renting a single house with more rent to pay, 
no heat furnished, and no way to compel repair 
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to the heating plant; you say ‘yes’ to taking in 
roomers whom you do not know and whose bad 
influence on your family you must hazzard,” or 
(3) “You say ‘yes’ to buying a house already 
built and that means you say ‘yes’ to paying out 
a profit instead of conserving it for yourself. 
You say ‘yes’ to standing the more rapid depre- 
ciation on an old house, and its increasing re- 
pairs, you say ‘yes’ to costly alteration to suit 
your tastes but which add not at all to the sales 
value of the house,” or (4) “You can say ‘yes’ 
to my home site upon which you can build what 
you want at what price you like, enjoy ft in 
peace, run it in the interest of the health and 
pleasure of your children, encounter few repairs, 
and suffer little depreciation and yourself take 
the profit resulting from a new and rapidly grow- 
ing neighborhood.” 


| Even more to the point- 
than anything we could GT | 
say. is this expression 
uMr VANDERBILT Jr. Cy ff 


TESTIMONIAL—That gets attention 


THE TeEstimontaL De Luxe. Judicious Advertising, 
Sept 1922, p. 52 (250 words, advertisement reproduced 
above, 2 pp.) 


The Gillette Safety Razor Company has been 
entertaining advertisers and the public with a 
new feature: the testimonial de luxe. Obvious- 
ly, the ordinary type of testimonial, such as the 
patent medicine advertisers have long over- 
worked, could not be expected to apply to the ad- 
vertising of such a product as the Gillette razor. 
Instead, if testimonials were to be used, some- 
thing in that line which would make the public 
really sit up and take notice had to be obtained. 
It was obvious, too, that not the wording of the 
testimonials, but the names of those who wrote 
them, was the important thing. The type used 
may be seen from the cut. 


Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent on 10 days approval 
and sold at 10% discount. 
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making note of certain digests to which you 
wish to refer at some future date. 
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Setting Salesmen a Good Example 


N the management and education of a sales 
| force, there is nothing more insidiously destruc- 

tive than left-hand moralizing that does not 
take its own medicine, opines’ Leonard Peake in 
October “Printers’ Ink Monthly.” 


In a talk before an association of sales man- 
agers recently, a noted speaker declared that in 
his estimation one of the most harmful individuals 
to-day is the preacher from the mountain top, who, 
when his sermon is over, goes down the other 
side of the hill, and proceeds to break every rule 
he has just voiced. It was enough, he said, for 
a sales manager to think high ideals and create 
excellent policies, if he himself failed to live up 
to them. The best way to teach men is to prac- 
tice every lesson in person. Allow the men to 
study the working out of any business procedure 
by assimilating it from observation. The moment 
a big individual in organization breaks training, 
the smaller ones follow like so many sheep. And 
the great trouble is that they do it under cover, 
all the while assuming virtues they do not respect 
or possess. 


In the sales staff of a certain house where turn- 
over of individuals was almost seventy per cent 
every year, it was a hard and fast rule that de- 
liveries should never be promised, unless the one 

who made the promise knew for a certainty that 
the agreement could be lived up to. It was a’ 
common practice for the executives of this house 
‘to get their men into conference and harangue 
them on the subject. Any salesman caught mak- 
ing a time promise was severely trounced in a 
verbal volley that could be heard all over the! 
office. Yet there was not a junior salesman in 
the company who did not laugh behind his hand 
every time the subject was broached. They had 
heard with their own ears, hundreds of pictur- 
esque violations of this rule. The echo of a 
lecture was caught up by some executive tele- 
phoning his personal time promise. 
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ErtTiInGer, Secy., zo Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


AGENCY—Enxclusive, legal aspect of 

Mopern Use or Exctusive SALES AGENCIES BY MANUu- 
FACTURERS. By E. A. Kincaid. Journal of Electricity and 
Western Industry. 1 Oct 1922, p. 246 (3000 words, 3 pp.) 

In using an exclusive sales agency, precau- 
tions must be taken that an entrance is not made 
into an arrangement that involves a violation of 
the laws intended to foster competition. An 
exclusive agency arrangement may be in re- 
straint of trade. Section Three of the Clayton 
Act provided that “it shall be unlawful for any 


pesos. 2... 1 i ee make a sale or contract 
for sale, of goods, wares, merchandise, machin- 
ery, or other commodities....... on the condi- 


tion, agreement or understanding that the pur- 
chaser thereof shall not use or deal in the goods 
of a competitor where the effect of 
— may be to substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly.” This sec- 
tion was inserted in the Clayton Act because of 
some confusion as to the exact meaning of the 
Sherman Act. Pending the construction of the 
term of this section by the courts, the Federal 
Trade Commission has construed it according to 
its own notion of the intention of Congress. 

Thus. the Standard Oil Company and several 
other companies were ordered by the commis- 
sion to cease and desist from leasing gasoline 
pumps and tanks to dealers upon the condition 
that only the oil of the company making the 
lease should be used in the tanks. 

The exclusive agency functions best when the 
manufacturer places his product or line with 
some enterprising merchant who feels that the 
assurance which the restrictions that the agency 
involves will warrant him in giving the manu- 
facturer liberal co-operation. in the way of an 
ample and varied stock technical explanation and 
demonstration of the product and genuine selling 
effort concentrated on the product. 
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CAMPAIGN—Co-operative, for automotive 
equipment 
Bic Drive on AUTOMOTIVE EQuipMENT. Class, Oct 1922, 
p. 62 (1500 words, advertisement reproduced on following 
page, 4 pp.) 
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An unusually interesting co-operative cam- 
paign has been started by a group of manufac- 
turers of machinery and equipment used in 
automotive repair shops. Their plan is to sell 
the repair men on the idea of better equipment, 
and to show him that unless he has equipped his 
garage in a way that will enable him to give 
better service, he is going to lose in the field. 

The plan is in line with efforts to increase 
sales of shop equipment, now being made by 
the Automotive Equipment Association, of Chi- 
cago. It has published a booklet on “Essential 
Equipment for Up-to-Date Repair Shop,” in 
which various classes of tools and equipment 
needed by good garages are needed. The Auto- 


— 


motive [Equipment Association, composed of 
manufacturers of automotive accessories, equip- 
ment and tools, has before directed its energies 
to getting the garage man and other dealers in 
automotive accessories, to sell more goods 
through an “Ask ’Em to Buy” campaign. Now 
the association is undertaking a campaign which 
is intended to get the repair man to use more 
and better equipment, and to get the jobbers and 
their salesmen to pay more attention to the sale 
and installation of this class of merchandise. 

“Essential Equipment” is a very interesting 
idea in co-operative advertising, because it shows 
a large number of items which should be used 
in the repair shop, the products of a number of 
different manufacturers. No manufacturers’ 
names are mentioned, but, of course, the makers 
of equipment of this sort get the benefit of any 
calls on automobile equipment jobbers that re- 
sult from the distribution of this booklet. 

An idea of the copy used in the, advertise- 
ments may be gathered from the illustration 
accompanying. 


CHECK—tThree cent, helps to get circular read 


SENDS CHECK WITH SALES LITERATURE. Good Hardware 
Oct 1922, p. 45 (175 words, I p.) 


, 


A hardware store was anxious to get the atten- 
tion of its public in order to tell about a new 
electric washing machine. Attractive literature 
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was prepared telling accurately of the merits 
and advantages of the article, but they wanted 
to be sure that the advertising literature would 
be read. To carry out this certainty, there was 
enclosed in each letter a three cent check from 
the firm. It was explained that this amount was 
to pay for the few seconds necessary in the read- 
ing of the circular. Of course it was safe to as- 
sume that no one-would open a letter with a 
check enclosed without giving it serious atten- 
tion, and that almost everyone would see the 
humor of this little coup and the appeal would 
be favorably received. 


DISPLAY—Showing, rather than telling by 

Tuis Montu’s First Prize WINNING Inga LETTER. Good 
Hardware, Oct 1922, p. 34 (450 words, illustration repro- 
duced below, 2 pp.) 

Customers come into this particular store very 
frequently and ask for an electric lamp, and yet 
do not know exactly what kind of lamp they 
want. In order that they may be able to select 
their particular kind, the store has installed a 
device, consisting of an eight-pointed star made 
of Beaver Board, upon which are placed eight 
electric light sockets. In each of the sockets is 
placed a lamp, of varying voltage. Connecting 
wires are run to the electric light line and to the 
switch. The switch has eight contact points on 
it, one for each lamp on the star, and also a 
switch blade, which can be revolved so as to 
come into contact with any one on the eight 
contact points. 


Current from 
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Now, when a customer comes into the store 
and is uncertain as to the kind of lamp he wants, 
he is asked in what room he is contemplating 
putting it, and then he is shown by the device 
just about how much light will be forthcoming 
from each bulb. At the same time he is shown 
by the use of a chart the approximate number of 
hours each will burn with the consumption of 
one cent’s worth of current. 


DISPLAYS—That sell subscriptions 
How to MAke DispLays THAT SELL SUBSCRIPTIONS. The 
American News Trade Journal, Aug-Sept 1922, p. 18 (1000 
words, illustrations, two reproduced on opposite page, 2 pp.) 
The illustrations shown give a good idea for 
the dealer who wants to push the subscriptions 
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of class and trade periodicals. A miniature vil- 
lage can be procured without much effort. 
Place this in the base of the window. Then from 
the various buildings run streamers of tape, end- 
ing upon some magazine appropriate to that 
particular building. For example, the tape lead- 
ing from the church will draw attention to some 
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religious publication that is being pushed. Should 
the miniature paper village be difficult to obtain, 
a silhouette as shown in figure two could be cut 
out and pasted on a white background, using the 
tape and magazine covers or placards as in the 
village. 


FIG. 2 


DISPLAY WINDOW-—Is door when shop is 
closed 
WHEN Tuis SHop ts CLosep, THE Door Becomes A Dis- 


PLAY Winpbow. Retail Ledger, 4 Oct 1922, p. 2 (800 words, 
illustration, I p.) 


The Lundstrom Hat Shop, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., in the day time has at front three windows 
and a door; at night, four windows. And here is 
how that effect is produced. 

At night, when the store is closed, a display 
table used during the day on the floor is swung 
up against the door that becomes at such a time 
a display window. The staff of the store, inci- 
dentally, leave by a rear exit, for the door must 
be locked from the inside. Thus, what might be 
a tiny shop with its few feet of width increases 
its window space, and at the same time its power 
of appeal 33 1-3 per cent, which in the case of so 
small a shop is important. 

That small addition is vital in that it amounts 
to the difference between passing by and look- 
ing. There have been many cases where people 
have sought entrance, but the fact that the sales- 
men of the shop hear about many of them proves 
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that they do find the entrance next day and that 
the novel detail serves to make them remember 
the shop from among many that they pass. 


EXPORT—Merchandising (Book) 


Export MERCHANDISING. By Walter F. Wyman, Sales 
and Export Manager of the Carter’s Ink Company. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 1922 (450 pp., 6 x 9 
inches, illustrations, $4.00) 


This volume from the pen of an internation- 
ally-known merchandising executive promises to 
set a new mark in export literature. It will be 
heartily welcomed by executives seeking a sound, 
practical guide to the best export practice of 
today. The author has given the business world 
a book that is inspiring in its revelation of the 
opportunities in foreign trade, and sane and 
practical in its detailed listing of the things that 
must be done to attain a permanent and profit- 
able export business. 

Every step in exporting, from the construction 
of the initial selling campaign to the collection 
of money for goods sold in foreign fields, has 
been thoroughly and interestingly covered by 
the author. And every page—every sentence— 
has been illuminated by those flashes of sound 
philosophy which give all of Wyman’s writings 
a peculiar and enviable distinction. Wyman’s 
book tells you how to organize for export—how 
to secure and train salesmen—how to develop 
export trade by correspondence—how to adver- 
tise—how to use catalogs, house organs, motion 
pictures and samples—how to plan selling cam- 
paigns—how to select agents, etc. There are 
examples of successful export sales campaigns— 
chapters listing the qualifications of the export 
manager—chapters on indirect exporting and the 
export commission house—there is a helpful dis- 
cussion of the work of the foreign credit man and 
the obtaining of data on foreign trade risks, and 
a chapter full of valuable information on fraudu- 
lent export schemes. The book as a whole is a 
distinct contribution to the literature of export 
selling, combining in just the right proportions 
the fundamental principles of successful export- 
ing and the details and methods of established 
practice. From an advertisement of the pub- 
lishers, appearing in Printers’ Ink of October 5, 
1922. 


MAIL ORDERS—Salesmen’s commissions on 


REDUCING SALESMEN’S COMMISSIONS ON MaArt ORDERS. 
Printers’ Ink, 12 Oct 1922, p. 144 (1350 words, 3 pp.) 


Three years ago a certain large jobbing 
house in New York changed its method of pay- 
ing salesmen. For years the basis of compensa- 
tion had been straight salary. This plan was 
discontinued and all salesmen were placed upon 
a straight commission basis. Under the salary 
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plan, the salesman did not have to worry about 
orders that were not placed on the day of the 
salesman’s visit, but followed him via the mail. 
However, under the commission plan, these mail 
orders were of vital importance. This jobbing 
house adopted the plan of giving the salesmen 
half credit on all mail orders and crediting the 
other half to its mail order department. It 
proved to be a happy solution. Salesmen found 
in the operation of it just the proper incentive 
to increase their efforts for larger personal sales, 
while it held their interest in business that came 
to the house direct. The company, on the other 
hand, found a way to make a better organized 
campaign to increase mail orders without antag- 
onizing the salesmen. The half commission 
credit given to the mail-order department on 
mail sales from salesmen’s territories more than 
paid the expense of maintaining the department. 


MARKETING—Principles of (Book) 

PRINCIPLES OF MARKETING. By Fred E. Clark, Ph. D., 
Associate Professor of Economics and Marketing in the 
Northwestern University School of Commerce. Published 
by the Macmillan Company, 1922 (XIII, 570 pp. 54 x7%4 
inches, index, charts, $3.00) 

This. book treats of the nature of the market- 
ing process, viewing the market structure as a 
whole and analyzing marketing problems and 
the devices used in solving them. Descriptive 
material is used where necessary in the illustra- 
tion of principles, and economic theory is intro- 
duced wherever it will promote discussion by 
particular points. The form of treatment is func- 
tional. But sufficient informational material has 
been introduced, early in the volume, to give a 
background from which to develop the functional 
approach. 

With this in view, the first two chapters dis- 
cuss the general nature of marketing and intro- 
duce the marketing functions. Chapters III-V 
discuss the problems, methods, and machinery 
used in marketing farm products. Chapter VI 
treats of the marketing of raw materials. Since 
many of the problems found in the marketing of 
raw materials are similar to those involved in 
marketing farm products, the treatment here is 
from the buying rather than from the selling 
point of view. 

In the four chapters which follow, the market- 
ing of manufactured products is discussed. Two 
chapters are then devoted to retailing and one to 
co-operative distribution. Chapter XIV_ serves 
a double purpose. In it is discussed the general 
topic of the elimination of the middlemen, and 
at the same time it serves indirectly as a conven- 
ient summary of previous chapters. This sum- 
marization prepares the reader for the discussion 
of the specific functions and problems which 
comprises the remainder of the book. 
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PACKAGE—Description of article on 

Dors Your Packace He_p Your DEALERS WRITE ADVER- 
TISEMENTS? By Mills Wellsford. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
Oct 1922, p. 122 (800 words, I p.) 

Manufacturers are already seeking new ways 
of offering useful service to their retailers. They 
know how well this policy pays. They are glad 
to go out of their way to suggest advertising 
campaigns and points on merchandising. And 
yet most of them are overlooking a fine oppor- 
tunity to be of service when they fail to give a 
clear, comprehensive description of their article 
and its sales points on package, wrapper or tag— 
whatever is opportune. And it’s about as inex- 
pensive a method of getting good will as any 
that are known. 

There’s no use leaving the necessary facts 
about an article to the imagination of any one. 
They ought to be covered upon the smallest unit 
that goes on the retail shelves. For hose, this 
unit would be the box of so many pairs; for 
curtain scrim, the bolt. 

It’s not just the advertising man who would 
be benefited by this arrangement. Think how 
many selling points the clerks would have, in 
addition to their trite old “line,” if more manu- 
facturers told on the cover what their product 
as, and what it does. 


PRICE—Making prospect pay larger 

ForceD THE Prospecr To Pay Twice THE Price. By 
James Cameron. Salesology, Oct 1922, p. 19 (2300 words, 
decoration, 3 pp.) | 

A salesman for a commercial photography and 
engraving house had for over a year tried to 
secure the plate and photographic work from a 
large manufacturer of stoves and ranges. He 
had been at and after the salesmanager for a long 
time, but had never been able to get his order. 
After a time he began to get rather intimate with 
the s. m. and the latter occasionally opened his 
heart. Among some of the things brought out 
was that the boss was not pleased with the show- 
ing of the department. That was a clue that the 
salesman immediately followed up. He pro- 
cured one of the company’s catalogs and wrote 
a nice, snappy letter to the president, in which 
he said that he would like to outline a plan to 
him and his men at a conference which the sales- 
man found out was about to be held. Brown, 
the salesman, received a favorable reply and 
made his way to the conference. 

After a few preliminaries in which Brown 
brought out an admission from the president 
that it would be impossible to put salesmen on 
the road with samples of each one of the com- 
pany’s lines, and that he would not send samples 
just as they came from the furnace—dull grey 
and unbuffed—Brown continued: 


“Just a minute, Mr. President, you have admitted that 
you would not send the samples out just as they are re- 
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ceived from the foundry. I will go one further and state 
that you would have every one of them highly finished, the 
plated parts well polished—and in packing them into the 
cars, you would almost feel inclined to pack them in cotton 
wool and cover them with soft rugs, rather than straw and 
burlap. You would do everything you possibly could to 
make these sample stoves and furnaces look as bright and 
shiny as a new penny. Am I right, Mr. President?” 
aout are absolutely right, Mr. Brown. But what is the 
idea?” 

Then for the first time Brown produced one of the Com- 
pany’s catalogs from his brief case. Turning to a page 
containing an illustration of a furnace and one of a base 
burner, he laid it on the table where those present could 
all see it with this remark: 

“Gentlemen, the quality of these plates makes your base 
burner and furnace look about 75 per cent less attractive 
than they actually are. The retouching on that furnace in 
this plate is coarse and crude, and it is impossible for the 
dealer to get a good impression of the line from any of 
the plates in this catalog. Just look at it! Don’t they look 
as though they came right from the foundry without be- 
ing finished? Where i; the sparkle and glitter and shine 
on this base burner? It should be there and it can be 
there, and it ought to be there, and once it is there—once 
the dealer can visualize the excellent finish to these things, 
sales are going to come easier and faster than they ever 
did before. You have to consider your plates in the same 
light as you would a carload af samples, you have to dress 
them up the same as you would the samples, but it takes 
skill in photography, skill in retouching the photographs, 
and workmanship in making the plates. 

“My company, gentlemen, can make plates for your cata- 
logue so that every model in your line will look just like 
the shiny model you would show to a dealer—but we 
charge just twice as much for our service as you have 
been paying for the shoddy work in this catalog. 

“Let us photograph your models and make your plates. 
That is my definite plan for increasing your sales. Do I 
get your business, Mr. President?” 

“Mr. Brown, there is no question in my mind but that 
you have made a very valuable suggestion and tomorrow 
I hope you will be able to begin photographing our 
models.” 


RETAILER—Keeping sold on product 

MATERIAL DEALER 1s CENTRAL Ficure. By Charles F. 
Pemberton. Class, Oct 1922, p. 11 .(1650 words, adver- 
tisement reproduced in next column, 4 pp.) 

The dealer is the central figure in the adver- 
tising and sales promotion campaign of the 
United States Gypsum Company, of Chicago, in 
behalf of Sheetrock, its gypsum wallboard. The 
company advertises to the consumer, and makes 
use of this advertising eectively in talking to 
the retailer. In fact, most of its ideas are planned 
with reference to their effect on the man who 
sells the goods. Here are some of the helps 
that are given the dealers: Letterheads carrying 
the dealer’s name and sheetrock advertising, 
printed in five colors, supplied at low cost; metal 
warehouse signs, office signs and outdoor signs; 
slides for motion picture advertising; street car 
cards; direct mailing campaign to dealer’s past 
customers, architects, contractors and prospec- 
tive customers; booklets, samples and envelope 
stuffers; special building reports and leads ob- 
tained by advertising; a metal wall-rack to hold 
Sheetrock samples and literature. 

In all the dealer advertisements there is a cou- 
pon for reply purposes. This is keyed, and calls 
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for information as to the plan for sales co-opera- 
tion. Each ad also carries the information as to 
the standard sizes in which Sheetrock is manu- 
factured, together with the complete list of man- 
ufacturing plants and sales offices. 


SALE—Turning point in, finding 

THe Turninc Point. By W. L. Barnhart, Editor, Sales 
Literature, Forgery Bond Department, National Surety 
Company, New York. How to Selli—and What. Oct 1922, 
p. 236 (1800 words, illustration reproduced on following 
page, 3 pp.) 

A salesman, who may be given the name of 
Mr. Leader, was told by an office boy: “Mr. 
Jones has thought over your proposition and he 
has definitely decided not to buy, and he asked 
me to say to you that he is much too busy to 
talk today.” 

“Oh, I knew all that long ago. You are not 
telling me anything new, boy,” said Leader, and 
his face beamed even brighter, instead of show- 
ing the crestfallen air that office boys always 
look.for on an announcement of this kind. 

“Now see here, lad,” continued Leader, “You: 
go back to see Mr. Jones and tell him that is all 
right about his not ordering, but I would like to 
see him about a little personal matter if he isn’t 
too awfully busy.” 

Now Leader had learned in the interval that 
Mr. Jones had made almost a hobby of his 
partisanship for a certain Doctor Brown, who 
had recently brought his wife and daughter 
through a severe illness and had started them 
again on the high road to health. It also hap- 
pened that Mrs. Leader was in need of medical 
attention and that the Leaders were more or less 
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strangers in the city and did not know to whom 
they should turn. So it was with absolute sin- 
cerity that the young salesman asked his per- 
sonal question: 

“Mr. Jones, I am quite worried about my wife, 
and being a stranger in town, I do not know who 
is a good doctor. Could you recommend me to 
a physician I could trust?” 

Of course, Mr. Jones could! And, of course, 
he then had to tell why! Other callers by the 
dozen were told to wait while he spent a half 
hour going over everything in detail and reciting 
Doctor Brown’s virtues and abilities. Finally he 
glanced at his watch. 2 

“Gracious, it is late,” he said. “I didn’t realize 
I was keeping you so long. And by the way, 
about that bond, I guess you had better write us 
up for $30,000. Sorry I can not stay, but I will 
tell our treasurer to give you a check for it as we 
go out.” 
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Turning Point—The ability to do something 
for his friend Doctor Brown, for the young sales- 
man and his wife, so warmed Mr. Jones’ heart 
that he reversed his previous decision and took 
the protection of a large bond without a single 
further word of argument on the proposition be- 
ing spoken. 


SALESMAN —Interest of, in advertising 


KEEPING THE SALESMAN’S INTEREST IN THE ADVERTISING 
ALivE. Printers’ Ink, 12 Oct 1922, p. 17 (1900 words, ad- 
vertisement, 3 pp.) 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company in its effort to bring about the co- 
ordination of sales and advertising so devoutedly 
to be wished for, has adopted a plan that has 
brought some interesting results. It was the 
thought of the company that new and better 
sales arguments would look equally well in both 
departments. New viewpoints were essential 
for both departments, if they were to work more 
closely together. A year ago the first Westing- 
house institutional advertising contest was held. 
Its aim was two-fold: To stimulate the interest 
of the field forces. of the company in the com- 
pany’s advertising and to get new advertising 
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ideas for development. In the first contest it was 
decided that the story the company was to tell 
was of the great service which electricity had 
brought and was bringing industry, and inci- 
dentally to show the intimate connection of the 
Westinghouse company to this great develop- 
ment. : 

Cash prizes were offered to the salesmen for 
the best idea and method of presenting the story 
which had previously been decided upon. It was 
specifically stated at the time that the finesse of 
layout and the perfection of the copy submitted 
by the contestants would be subordinate to the 
worth of the idea turned in. The results of last 
year’s contest were so gratifying that the com- 
pany decided to go a step further in its idea this 
year. Instead of giving the salesmen a subject, 
it was decided to let the men choose their own 
specifications as to the size and color of the 
advertisements. Prizes of a size large enough to 
interest almost any member of the organization 
were announced and it was stated that “the 
value of the idea and the text rather than the 
artistic form and outline, will be the determining 
factor in awarding the prizes.” Interest in the 
contest extended to the vice president of the 
company, several district managers, many de- 
partmental managers and even to an office boy of 
one of the district offices. And after the winners 
had been determined, their exhibits and their 
names were given prominence. 


SALESMANSHIP—Overcoming embarrassing 
experiences by good 
SALESMEN TREAD No “Roya Roan.” The New York 
Times, 15 Oct 1922, p. 14 cf Editorial Section (1200 words, 
I p.) 


Although it is an open secret that the business 
lives of traveling salesmen are not so rosy as 
they might be, it is doubtful if many persons 
realize the number of things that rise to plague 
“knights of the grip” in the course of their 
rounds. Many interesting examples of these 
things could be compiled by salesmen under the 
general title of “Embarrassing Moments We 
Have Known.” ‘Take a recent experience of a 
well known hosiery salesman which, although it 
ended all right, caused him considerable mental 
anguish before that happy result was reached. 

“T took a new job a few weeks ago,” he said, 
“and on the first trip out the sales manager 
thought it would be advisable to go along with 
me. I did not like the idea very much, but of 
course it was not up to me to say so. We were 
under instructions from the head of the business 
to push certain lines. of semi-novelties that had 
not been selling very well, and I was all primed 
up with selling talk along that line. The first 
buyer we ran up against knew the sales manager 
and greeted him profusely, but he gave me a kind 
of ‘Who-is-this-fellow ?’ smile. 
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“T felt in my bones that something was going 
to happen that would not be very pleasant for 
me, but I took a deep breath and waded in. 
Afterward the sales manager was good enough 
to tell me that I pulled off some of the best sell- 
ing talk he had ever heard, but so far as the 
buyer was apparently concerned I might just as 
well have been a monkey on a stick. All the time 
I was talking he kept up a running fire of com- 
ment to the sales manager, asking him where he 
ever picked me up, if I was the kind of salesman 
the firm was hiring nowadays and a lot of other 
things calculated to make a man feel red, if not 
see red. However, I said my say right to the last 
word, and when I had finished he told me to 
make out an order for so many dozens of one 
number, so many of another, etc., until it repre- 
sented a very tidy sum in the aggregate. 

“I learned from the sales manager later that 
this was the buyer’s usual way of dealing with a 
new salesman and that if a man could not be 
made to quit by the running fire of ‘kidding’ he 
kept up, he was pretty certain to land some kind 
of an order. It happened in my case that I had 
what he wanted at the right price, and he prob- 
ably would have placed the order anyway. How- 
ever, he certainly gave me the most uncomfort- 
able half-hour I have ever experienced.” 


“Editor and Publisher” ts beginning a series of 
articles dealing with the mechanical side of the 
newspaper. The articles will be found of »consid- 
erable value, especially in the office of the advertis- 
ing manager. 


The attempt of the manufacturers of the “Yankee 
Roll” to change the method of distributing the 
frankfurters, to raise the hot dog from its lowly 
state by a new idea, to handle the difficulties in 
the way of licensing men in all parts of the country 
for a new product, will be watched with, much inter- 
est. “Printers’ Ink” for October 5, 1922, has an 
article describing some of the proposed advertising. 


SELLING—Related, retail, increases sales 

RELATED SELLING INCREASES SALES. The New York 
ie 15 Oct 1922, p. 14 of Editorial Section (900 words, 
I p. 

Among the most puzzling problems faced by 
many retail merchants at the present time is 
how to increase the volume of their business. 
Two general methods will do it, the first being 
to get more customers into the store and make 
them regular patrons. The second is to increase 
the average amount of merchandise sold to each 
of them. 

The first method, of course, is the one tried by 
most merchants. It is the most productive and 
the easiest, for all that is needed is to sell the 
right goods at the right prices and advertise 
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them effectively. The second method, however, 
is worthy of the thoughtful consideration of 
every retailer, for all increases of business by 
that method can be accomplished with no expen- 
ditures other than those of time and trouble. 
Futhermore, it develops the salesmanship of the 
merchant and of his employes, and so is of very 
distinct. benefit to the store in getting more 
patronage out of new customers. 

In increasing the volume of business by sell- 
ing greater quantities of goods, on the average, 
to the store’s individual patrons, the best plan to 
use is that of selling related articles. By “re- 
lated selling” is meant the selling, for instance, 
of lotions and face powders to men who buy 
shaving creams and razor blades, the selling of 
hair nets to women who buy rouge or cosmetics, 
the selling of sport shirts to men who buy sport 
hats, and so on. 

In some localities the retailers have developed 
the science of related selling to a very high 
degree of efficiency, and by doing so have in 
some cases doubled and even trebled the average 
amount of goods sold to individual patrons of 
their establishments. In a middle Western city, 
for instance, a clothier who is an analyst of his 
business found that the average individual sales 
made to customers at his collar and neckwear 
counter were less than 30 cents each. This meant 
that the great majority of the patrons of this 
counter were buying only a single collar, a single 
collar button, a single cheap tie, or something 
like that, and were not spending nearly as much 
money as the merchant felt he had a right to 
expect from them. 

Accordingly, this merchant felt that he must 
supply some stimulant to buying at this counter. 
He did so by installing a line of cigarette holders 
retailing for 50 cents to $1 each, and by also 
installing safety razors and silver and gold 
plated pencils. After installing these new lines 
of goods the merchant had a heart-to-heart talk 
with the salesman in charge of the counter. He 
told the latter that he now had the equipment for 
increasing the average sale and said that it was 
up to him to do so or try some other kind of a 
job. The salesman saw the point of his em- 
ployer’s remark, with the result that in a very 
short time the average sale at his counter in- 
creased to $1. It has been increasing ever since. . 


SERViICE—Stress of, in selling raw materials 


How Service Setrs Raw: Matertars. By Charles 
William Taussig. Class, Oct 1922, p. 50 (2100 words, ad- 
vertisement reproduced on following page, 5 pp.) 


The salesman who calls on a baker to sell him 
sugar is usually preoccupied with the importance 
of the sugar which he has to sell. The baker, on 
the other hand, realizes that sugar is but a small 
part of his finished product. All sugar is more 
or less the same to him; in fact, aside from the 
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usual differences in the grades of sugar, he is not 
interested in the fine differences that distin- 
guish one company’s brand from another. If the 
salesman persists in talking up the merits of his 
own brand of sugar, he will fail to elicit the 
sympathy of his prospective customer. 

On the other hand, if he is prepared with con- 
siderable data concerning the manufacture of 
bread, particularly the type of bread that his 
customer makes, he can talk to the baker in the 
baker’s own language. If he can render a service 
to the baker, or can offer the services of his com- 
pany, he will not only elicit sympathy and in- 
terest from the baker, but he will, no doubt, 
finally consummate a sale. x 


One of the most striking examples of this prin- 
ciple is to be found in the sales plan of the 
Nulomoline Company, a subsidiary of the Amer- 
ican Molasses Company, of New York. Here the 
principal product which they sell, a type of con- 
vert sugar, largely used by bakers and confec- 
tioners, is completely subordinate to the prin- 
ciple of selling service. Practically all of the 
sales propaganda and advertising of the company 
is based on service. And the service department 
is one in fact and not in theory. It consists of 
a complete chemical laboratory, with a well- 
known research chemist and assistants, a prac- 
tical candy and baking laboratory in charge of 
men taken from the respective trades. It falls 
upon these men to develop practical formulas in 
which Nulomoline is used, to work out problems 
for the trade and to originate new ideas’ which 
will sell more biscuits: and more confectionery. 
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They prepare literature for the trade, written in 
the language of the baker or confectioner, featur- 
ing not so much Nulomoline, but better study 
and better biscuits. 


Millions for advertising, not a cent for salesmen, 
is the story of Cuticura soap, as recounted in the 
“Editor and Publisher” for October 14, 1922. There 
are mighty fine points of value for the advertiser 
who wants to make use of the newspaper for telling 
what he has to sell. 


WINDOW DISPLAY—Sells furnaces in 
August 

Winpow Display TO SELL FURNACES IN AUGUST. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, Oct 1922, p. 32 (300 words, dis- 
plays reproduced herewith, 1 p.) 

Although August is a better time to buy 
furnaces than December for only too obvious rea- 
sons, many a home owner can’t get excited about 


purchasing a heating plant until he feels the chill 
nip of winter breezes. Knowing this from years 
of experience, the L. J. Mueller Furnace Com- 
pany, manufacturers of Convector, a circulating 
warm air system, recently devised a window dis- 
play for dealers which was intended to jolt fur- 
nace users out of their mid-summer complacency. 
The central idea of the display was a snowstorm 
in summer. The dealer was advised to paint a 
snow scene which was to be set up in the win- 
dow. The snow was finely cut paper which was 
kept in circulation by electric fans. In the back- 
ground was put a sign, “Winter is just around 
the corner.” This display was to be left in the 
window for a week, reminding the passersby that 
go degrees in the shade doesn’t last forever. 
There was no mention of the company’s product. 
The next week the same background was used, 
but a new set-up was employed to give the im- 
pression that the snow had started to melt away. 
Standing in the corner was a Convector, the an- 
swer to the message, “Winter is just around the 
corner.” The display was a combination of teaser 
campaign and a striking window demonstration, 
and offered to each dealer a new idea of selling 
a winter product in mid-summer. 


When ordering books reviewed please mention that you are a subscriber so that you will get the 10% discount. 
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Please read these digests carefully. If you 
desire the original articles for closer study 
in connection with your work please notify 
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making note of certain digests to which you 
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CONTEST—Retailer’s, staged by salesmen 


tg : CoMPLETE FoLtLow-up Heirs SALESMEN SELL ror ME. As 
Localizing the Circular Letter reported to Ray C. Caldwell. The Candy Jobber, 10 Oct 


; 1922, p. 17 (1500 words, letter, illustration, : 
AN is full of pride. He is proud of himself 922, p. 17 (1500 words, letter, illustration, 2: pp.) 


and his family. He is proud of his country 

and his state and his city. Civic pride and 
state pride, as a matter of fact, are very active 
elements in the make-up of every ordinary man. 
He will arise to an appeal which arouses his civic 
or state pride, where he will merely remain glumly 
seated when ‘he is appealed to on the basis of 
quality or price. So why not casa in on this fact 
in direct mail campaigns? asks Frank H. Williams 


The company prepared details of a retailer’s con- 
test and then sold its salesmen upon the idea. The 
plan of the contest embodied a foot race. Unlike 
the ordinary variety of foot race, however, this was 
one where the retailers, representing pojicemen, 
were chasing five criminals. The desperados had 
stolen first, second, third, fourth and fifth places, 
and the dealers were after them. The race was a 
time limit affair, each policeman having a month to 
get his man. A month before the race was due to 


y in “The Mailbag” for October, 1922. start, all of the salesmen were provided with a 
“But it is absolutely impossible for us to do broadside giving the details of the plan and showing 

that!” immediately exclaims the head of the mail- the burglars stealing the places while the police were 

ing department in the home office of some concern rounding the corner and making a dash for the start- 

doing business all over America. ing line. Standing in the race was to be judged by 

“Why riot? “the head ‘of the department is the amount of goods bought during the month. It 


was taken for granted that the dealer would not over- 
load himself too much. 

Every dollar’s worth of purchases counted for 
one foot advance towards the goal. In the outside 
event of a cancellation, the dealer was to be penal- 


asked. 

“Because our lists aren’t arranged by states,” 
ig the reply. “We’ve got our lists classified 
by our branch offices—all prospects in a certain 


branch’s territory being grouped together. Some ized two feet per dollar. Prizes were one hundred 
states are divided between two branches. We dollars, fifty dollars, twenty-five dollars, fifteen dol- 
can’t handle it on any state basis.” lars and ten ‘dollars, cash or merchandise. As a 

To which the answer is very simple. The mail- special inducement to get the retailers lined up, help 
ing department simply must get up to date. It must was offered in pushing the line. This consisted of 
arrange its lists so that prospects can be circular- special window ideas and a variety of other material 
_ized both by states and by branch territories and which could not ordinarily be supplied, and which 
even by cities, if the advertising manager wants they could only get by entering the contest. 


To keep interest alive, a bulletin was published 
every three days, showing the progress of the race. 
The leading twenty-five policemen appeared on a 
chart ofthe race that showed their relation to the 
last foot of the race. The standing of all the con- 
testants appeared in table form. This bulletin also 
contained a lot of propaganda and was sent out with 
new sales helps. 

Aside from. increasing sales during the period, 
the contest was felt for some time afterwards in 
the orders, for it kept the dealers.in the habit. of 
pushing this firm’s product. 
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it done that way. The idea in localizing the circu- 
lar letter is to give the recipient something to cheer 
about. If the something is new—real news. to 
him—then it is going to make a deep and lasting 
impression upon the recipient. Some things upon 
which the ad man could secure data and evolve 
news are: building statistics for the various states, 
number). of -representatives in “WhHo’s Who in 
America,” number of automobiles, revelation of 
) farm statistics regarding production standings, etc. 


At; 


t 
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CONVENTION—Defnite program for 

Turis CONVENTION PLAN Pain WELL. System, Nov 1922, 
p. 547 (400 words, 2 pp.) 

When plans were made for the annual convention 
of the salesmen of the Gulbransen-Dickinson Com- 
pany, the program was laid out for a convention 
quite different from any they had ever had before. 
Entertainment was dispensed with, save for a din- 
ner to the sales force as a “wind-up” feature. There 
were no rambling, aimless talks; no meaningless 
words of praise for this or that member of the staff. 
A schedule of fifteen-minute talks with fifteen 
minutes snappy discussion was rigidly adhered to. 
The program gives some idea of the ground covered. 


9.30 a. m. Policies for 1922 

10.00 a. m. Office Co-operation with the Tra- 
veler 

10.30 a. m. Advertising Plans for 1922 

11.00 a. m. The Traveler’s Portfolio 

11.30 a. m. Open Discussion 

1.00 p. m. Credit and Financial Statements 

1.30 p. m. Service Promotion 

2.00 p.m. National Advertising: the Dealer’s 
Interest 

2.30 p. m. Trade-ins and Fixed Prices 

3.00 p.m. Retail Sales Conferences 

3.30 p. m. Lecture Recitals in Dealer’s Store 

4.00 p. m. National Prices in Retail Selling 

4.30 p. m. Complaints: The Dealer’s Responsi- 
bility 

5.00 p. m. Supper at Venetian Restaurant 

6.00 p. m. Night Session. General Discussion 
participated in by representatives 
of the factory organization 

SECOND DAY 

9.30 a.m. ‘Lhe Influence of National Advertis- 
ing 

10.15 a. th. The Initial Order and the Follow-up 

10.45 a. m. Thirty Days vs. Long Time 

11.15 a.m. The Instruction Method of Selling 

11.45 a. m. January Bookings by Territory 

1.00 p.m. The Farm Market 

1.30 p. m. Getting Action 

2.00 p.m. Opening the Question Box 

3.30 p.m. Individual Problems 

6.00 p. m. Informal Dinner, French Room, 


Congress Hotel 


Salesmen and members of the home office sales 
force who were most familiar with each phase of the 
company policy were picked to tell about that phase. 
And, in the same way, factory men who were most 
familiar with the material and construction of the 
product were chosen to disseminate that information. 
In spite of the absence of the usual “hip-hip- 
hurrah” atmosphere and of inspirational talks, 
this convention brought forth real sales, founded 
on a better knowledge of the company and of 
the product. 


COPY—Photographic, handling of 

How to HANDLE PHorToGRAPHIC Copy For BEst ILLUS- 
TRATIVE EFFECTS. By a Commercial Art Manager. Print- 
ers’ Ink, 12 Oct 1922, p. 57 (900 words, advertisement re- 
produced in next column, 3 pp.) 

Giving variety to the use of camera print in adver- 
tising is quite as essential as to seek for new tech- 
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niques in the studio. It must be done and is being 
done with good results. Admirable indeed are the 
effects obtained when wise and artistic silhouetting 
is attempted. This often gives odd, interesting 
forms to the illustration, reflecting the same thing 
in the drawn picture. 

One of a series for the Hupmobile is ideal for 
the purpose of demonstration of this point. A cam- 
era study of the quaint Dutch windmill on a canal 
is a feature in this instance. This advertisement 
was at once pleasing, artistic and atmospheric. Many 
who have seen it thought the illustration was from 
an original painting. Processes of silhouetting and 
fitting-in of other prints has produced an excellent 
page. In its original form the photograph was the 


Holland Matches America’s High 
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Hupmobile 


conventional square print, with sky detail. But it 
has been so treated, in silhouette, that it successfully 
vies with the best original of any artist. Note the 
highly pleasing composition, as the old mill “builds 
up,” a little off centre, and the small figures, in cos- 
tume, in the lower left, give necessary balance. Yet 
it was comparatively simple to accomplish these im- 
provements over a mere square half-tone. First the 
print is mounted. Then such detail as is not needed, 
is “painted out” with Chinese white on the photo- 
graph—the sky eliminated, allowing the mill to 
stand stark against white background, and the elim- 
ination of other material at the base of the subject. 
This postery effect is highly pleasing. It was only 
necessary for the engraver to “follow copy.” 


DISTRIBUTOR—Sales force of, talking to 


GETTING THEIR Joppers TO PuLL WitH THEM. By John 
M. Schlachter, of the R. A. Bartley Company. System, 
Nov. 1922, p. 547 (3000 words, letters, one reproduced 
on opposite page, 6 pp.) 
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By means of correspondence the manufacturer 
can talk to the distributor’s sales force individually 
and collectively. He can make his appeal just as 
forceful or just as meek as he chooses. Upon his 
ability to do this task well rests his failure or his 
success. His correspondence must have vitality; 
it must teem with ideas which will be decisive selling 
points when the salesman is hard pressed for sales. 
Pertinent facts relating to the product, selling points 
and arguments—that is the sort of thing that the 
salesman wants. For instance, below is a letter 
that the salesmen will be glad to receive. 


This is Letter Number 6. 


The other day I dropped off the train in south- 
ern Pennsylvania to see an old friend. He runs a 
small-town drug store, is a great optimist, and 
knows more honest-to-Jake facts than any man I 
ever met. “Bill,” said he, “in the big cities a 
druggist can carry most anything he wants to— 
and get away with it. He draws his customers 
from a great crowd of passers-by. But with us 
small fellows repeat orders are the important 
thing. Unless our customers come back for more 
we’re done for. 

“So I don’t dare sell those loose rolled paper 
towels that look like bargains until they are used 
—or those with harsh brittle fibre that never give 
real satisfaction. Instead, | handle Brown Com- 
pany towels and my sales and customers increase.’ 

Boys, remember what this friend of mine says 
and then think how many of your “small” custo- 
mers sell Brown Company towels. Isn’t that a 
great field? And wasn’t what he said a fine trib- 
ute to our quality? 

One thing is certain—Brown paper products are 
worth pushing. That’s why we’re getting back of 
it with the big advertising campaign you've heard 
about. And don’t forget that advertising was in- 
vented to help salesmen help themselves. 

Yours for better towels, 
The Old Salesman. 


LAYOUT —Novel, for store advertisement 


Tue Nover Layout Atrraction. Garment News, 17 
Oct 1922, p. 33 (60 words, advertisement reproduced in 
next column, I p.) 


The response which the accompanying advertise- 
ment brought to Hovey’s, Boston, proves the con- 
tention of the advertising manager of this depart- 
ment that a layout that is an eye-catcher is of greater 
interest than the reading matter. The idea of the 
dragnet, with the items boxed in, fish-shape, was 
sufficient to draw the reader’s attention. 


LETTER—Sales, that keeps out of basket 


Here Is a Sates Lerrer THat Does Nor App To RECcI- 
PIENT’S WASTE Paper Suppty. The Music Trades, 14 Oct 
1922, p. 41 (1000 words, letter reproduced in next col- 
umn, I p.) 

H. L. Obert, manager of the phonograph depart- 
ment of the Burgess-Nash Co. of Omaha, Neb., 
works on the theory that it is easier to attract new 
customers with honey rather than with vinegar. The 
following letter is a practical proof of his theory. 
This missive is credited with bringing an-average of 
ten new customers into his department daily. 
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This is a personal letter from the writer to you. 
Its purpose is to convey a message and extend a 
personal invitation. 

Each month, as you know, a list of records is 
issued, which comprises the really beautiful music, 
sung and played by the world’s greatest artists. 

Statistics, however, show that less than Io per 
cent of those who purchase phonograph records 
ever hear more than six records, of which five 
are dance numbers or popular songs. And why? 

This means that approximately 90 per cent of 
the people never hear the world’s most beautiful 
music. And this leads to the purpose of this let- 
ter, mentioned in the first paragraph. 

We who comprise the personnel of this de- 
partment of the Burgess-Nash store—Miss Ferrin, 
Mr. Capron and the writer—extend to you a per- 
sonal invitation to visit us and hear that portion 
of the list of new records each month which 
represents really worth-while music. 
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SEE LAYOUT—NOVEL, FOR STORE ADVERTISEMENT 


Do not come as a customer, but rather as an 
acquaintance. Ask for any one of us, mention that 
you received this letter, introduce yourself and feel 
as you do when visiting at the home of a friend. 

Above all—feel absolutely free from any obli- 
gation to buy. 

We want you to hear this wonderful music every 
month. 

We have the most beautiful phonograph shop 
in Omaha. The booths are spacious, cool, and 
equipped for your comfort and enjoyment. You 
are away from the hustle and bustle of the street 
—away from the noise, heat and congestion as- 
sociated with the average phonograph shop. 

May we not anticipate your acceptance of this 
invitation and look forward to adding your name 
to the last of those who now enjoy this treat reg- 
ularly? 


LETTERS—Keep business at home 

How Lecour’s Lretrers Keep KANKAKEE BUSINESS AT 
Home. Dry Goods Merchants Trade Journal, Oct 1922, 
p. 25 (800 words, letter reproduced on following page, I p.) 


When a town is situated near a large city, the mer- 
chants are generally involuntarily given their choice 
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of two alternatives. Either they can let the business 
go to the city or they can get just that much more 
business at home because of the city competition. 

J. Lecour & Sons, a department store at Kankakee, 
Ill., take the latter view and-as a result they find 
that instead of being at a disadvantage because Kan- 
kakee is only fifty-five miles from Chicago, they 
can get more business for that very reason. 
Direct mail advertising does the business in a 
great many cases. Here is a sample of the type 
of letters that are sent out. 


Dear Madam: 

We are writing to call your attention to the 
service we render in fitting appliances to shoes in 
order to relieve: tired and weary feet. Our, Mr. 
Moran has made_a special study of this work, and 
understands thoroly the cause of foot troubles. 
If you have already taken advantage of this ser- 
vice you know that many cases can be materially 
helped. 

If you are a sufferer from broken arches, come 
in and ask for Mr. Moran and he will be glad 
to show you the new arch-support shoe. You'll 
lose that tired-ail-over feeling when you stand 
on happy feet. 


LETTERS—Strategic first sentence in 


Tue Stratecic First SENTENCE IN Letters. By J. T. 
Bartlett. Printers’ Ink, 12 Oct 1922, p. 111 (1450 words, 
sentences, some reproduced herewith, 4 pp.) ~ 


It’s as trite as the hills (changing that old reliable 
a bit) that the first sentence is really the telling point 
in the letter, yet how many letter writers seem 
to forget entirely that this truism is true. Obser- 
vation has disclosed that the first sentences that 
give the selling letter its introduction resolve 
themselves into various definite classes, judged 
by the particular psychology of interest which 
they turn to value. One of these may be de- 
scribed as a more or less daring assumption of 
what the recipient, reading the letter, will do. As 
examples of this type, one can safely use, “You 
will buy, if you read this letter.” “Your time 
richly spent! If you don’t feel so, having read 
this letter, write me and [ll send you with my 
comphments a box of fine cigars.” 

The second of the classifications may be stated 
as that which contains a compliment to the re- 
cipient, as “We learn that the commercial agen- 
cies rate you at $50,000 to $70,000. You are the 
high type of merchant before whom alone we are 
putting our exceptional proposition.” “We re- 
cently noted in the ‘Index’ that you have been 
elected president of the Castle Bend Chamber of 
Commerce. We want to congratulate you on the 
honor paid you by the business men of your 
progressive city, and to wish you all success.” 
‘The more specific the compliment cam be made; 
the more effective it will be. 

Another style is the “confidential” or “secret” 
first sentence, as “Would you like me to tell you, 
confidentially, a secret of the success of Smith- 
Croweson Co.’s famous notions department? You 
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know, the trade has always wondered ‘how they 
ever did it.’” Since “secret” and “confidential” 
simply as words have great power to arouse in- 
terest, it is often well to capitalize, italicize, or 
underline, to make them stand out and catch the 
eye. 

Classification number four constitutes first 
sentences which put forward an idea, such as of 
buying or a gift, directly opposed to the idea of 
selling. “We want your old typewriter. “We are 
in the market to buy your good-will, Read what 
we have to say, briefly, below, and you will 
agree, we believe, that no concern in the State 
is willing to pay for it more than we are.” “We 
take pleasure in sending you, by insured parcel 
post, a valuable little token which we feel sure 
will be appreciated by you, personally, or by 
some member of your family.” 

Still another method is to make a premium 
offer, and start off with a sentence something 
like this: “FREE—a quartered oak rolling desk !” 
succeeding paragraphs, of course, unfolding the 
details of the offer. 

Classification number five deals with the point 
likely to be uppermost in the recipient’s mind 
as he reads the sentence—whether he shall read 
the whole letter or not. “There are three reasons 
why you should read this letter iat HapDe- 
cause ” and so on. 

“Story” first sentences come under class: six. 
“As I was about to pack up, on my last buying 
trip to New York—had, in fact, opened up the 
bag and got ready to fill it—a phone call came 
up from below. ‘Mr. Simebelow would like to 
see you, Mr. ‘Fomson.’ T°didh’t know’ Mr. 
Simebelow from Adam. However I replied, 
‘Send him up,’ and went on packing. Just as I 
was thinking I had yet to get the box of choco- 
lates, my wife’s favorites, which are obtainable 
only in New York; there was a rap on the door.” 
The buyer of course will go on with his “lucky” 
purchase. 

The. last classification picks out the most 
striking or the most. sensational feature of the 
article or service offered and expresses it with 
force. “Five thousand extra miles—at no extra 
cost.” “Twenty-eight hundred Ohio, Michigan 
and Pennsylvania dealers stocked Winsot Un- 
excelled last month!” 


The supplement to “The Fourth Estate” for the 
fourteenth, of October contains a revised list of the 
advertising agencies of the world. This list ought 
to be in the hands of all who are interested in adver- 
tising or sales promotion. 


“Thirty Practical Lessons in Advertising and Sell- 
ing” 1s the title of a booklet by Guy Hubbart. The 
publication is a reprint of articles that appeared 
in the “Atlantic Coast Merchant.” The publisher 
is the U.P. C. Book Company, Inc., New V ork City. 
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QUOTA—Plan increases store sales 

A Quota PLAN INCREASES SALES. System, Nov 1922, p. 
550 (250 words, I p.) 

An assistant buyer in a Seattle department 
store has worked out a quota card for his four 
departments, by means of which he keeps all the 
sales persons up on their toes from month to 
month. One of the cards is kept on display at 
each department headquarters where it may be 
inspected by those interested. The buyer finds 
that the salespeople show no particular interest 
in the card for the first two weeks of the month 
—they seem to be busy getting a running start. 
But by the middle of the month when results of 
their work have begun to show on it, they watch 
it eagerly every day, and by the latter part of the 
month it is the chief topic of conversation all 
over the store. 

The quota for a department is expressed in 
“shares.” The value of a share is changed each 
month for each individual department, so that 
the amounts in dollars and cents are not known 
except by the heads of the departments. For 
instance, each share in Department 12 may be 
valued at $100 this month, so that the quota of 
eight shares is $800. Next month the value of 
the shares may be placed at $75 or $150. If each 
share were valued this month at $100, then the 
fourth placed in the square set aside for the 
first day’s business for a department would mean 
that the business done in that department on that 
day was one-fourth of the value of a share, or 


$25. 


Ernest Elmo Calkins advises advertising men to 
read Sinclair Lewis’ new book, “Babbitt.” He says 
that they will derive considerable of value from its 
reading. 


Some interesting points are brought out in a re- 
view of the estimated volume of business of depart- 
ment stores, compiled by “Women’s Wear,” and 
published in “Printers’ Ink” for October 12, 1922. 


RENTAL—Business, centralizing 

CENTRALIZING THE RENTAL BUSINESS OF A City. Print- 
ers’ Ink, 12 Oct 1922, p. 44 (500 words, advertisement re- 
produced in next column, I p.) 

The apartment and house hunters of a few 
years hence may be saved from weariness and 
waste of shoe leather or gasoline, if a renting 
office plan that is being advertised in Madison, 
Wis., becomes nationally used. In that city, 
real estate men, through the association, have 
established a central office that aims to have on 
file information that concerns all properties for 
rent in Madison. The rental bureau was estab- 
lished purely as a service feature of the real 
estate men’s activities, for none of them has 
made a business of rentals. Each realtor con- 
tinues to advertise his own listings and conduct 
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lis own sales. Immediately upon the establish- 
ment of the Madison bureau, officials of the Na- 
tional Real Estate Board became interested and 
are watching the progress of the innovation with 
a view to its general application. The plan and 
operation are explained in one of the real estate 
association’s newspaper advertisements accom- 
panying. (It doubtless can be read sans the use 
of the ad man’s magnifying glass). 


SALESFORCE—Retail, keeping check on 


“A CHECK ON EMPLOYEES” THat MAKES FoR BETTER 
Service. Dry Goods Merchants Trade Journal, Oct 1922, 
p. 118 (225 words, form reproduced on following page, 
I p.) 

The manager of a large store in central Ohio 
found on a number of occasions when it was nec- 
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SEE RENTAL—BUSINESS, CENTRALIZING 


essary to get in touch with some members of the 
salesforece for information concerning a sale or 
other matter, that the salesman had stepped out 
of the store for a few minutes upon some mission 
and left no word where he could be found if 
wanted. Oftentimes the affair was a matter that 
needed immediate attention and in this case, it 
was, of course, very annoying not to be able to 
get in touch with the salesman. 

In order to eliminate this, a small printed form 
was provided and all employees were instructed 
to fill out this form when leaving the store for 
any reason whatsoever, excepting at their regu- 
lar noon hour, and leave the slip with the cashier. 
Upon this slip the salesman was. instructed to 
enter the date, the time he left the store, the time 
he expected to return, where he was going and 
the nature of his absence, whether on store busi- 
ness, or upon some personal matter. If an occa- 
sion would arise in which it was necessary to get 
in touch with the salesman while he was away 
from the store during business hours, this slip 
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provided the means of knowing where he could 
be reached. The slip not only filled the purpose 
for which it was provided, but it also had a 
tendency to keep the employees from leaving the 
store on any but important business. 


WHERE? WHEN? WHY? 


NOTICE.—When leaving the store for any 
reason whatsoever, salesmen must fill out this 
slip and deposit with cashier without fail. 
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SALESMAN—Helping, to sell jobber 


CoMPLETE FoLLow-up HELps SALESMEN SELL For Me. As 
reported to Ray C. Caldwell. The Candy Jobber, Oct 1922, 
p. 16 (1500 words, illustration, letters, one reproduced 
below, 2 pp.) 


When one of the salesmen gets a new account, 
the first thing that this company does is to send 
out a letter to the dealer, welcoming him to the 
fold. Herelisithesletter: 


Gentlemen: 

Thank you for your recent candy order. It is 
appreciated. With us, it is not a case of “sell 
and forget.’ You are our point of contact with 
the consumer. Your interests, therefore, are the 
interests of Blank & Company, and we are vitally 
concerned with your success. 

We want to assist you in getting the greatest 
turnover possible on this confectionery. A good 
buyer has always this in mind when he makes a 
purchase, and after all a jobber is really no more 
than a buyer for the retailer. He is not a dis- 
tributor for the manufacturer. That is incidental. 

One of the first principles of our business is 
to sell only advertised lines. That means there is 
constantly being created a demand for the sweets 
we sell you. A demand that will cause customers 
to come into your store when they know you have 
them. To help you tie into this advertising we are 
enclosing a few advertising helps. Wouldn’t it 
be worth your while to arrange now to have them 
displayed as prominently as possible? 

We are sure our association will grow stronger 
as time passes and you will begin to cash-in on our 
line. You will hear from us from time to time 
when we believe we have something to say that 
will be of service to you. 

Very truly yours, 
Blank & Company. 


SALESMANSHIP—Getting to “other fellow’s 
level” 
Nove. Sates Metrnops Tuat Paip. System, Nov 1922, 
p. 566 (400 words, I p.) 
The tactics of an automcbile salesman in Bos- 
ton shows the importance of getting to the 
“other fellow’s level” when a sale is under way. 
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His firm was over-loaded with traded-in cars and 
orders had been handed out that no more allow- 
ances would be made without special permission 
and price from the head of the agency. By acci- 
dent, this salesman got tangled up with a for- 
eigner, a man who spoke very little English, and 
who was therefore, timid and suspicious of all 
salesmen. This salesman’s natural tact enabled 
him to win the confidence of the foreigner, the 
salesman picking up a lot of the words of the 
strange language. And it was not long before 
he sold the car in the man’s own tongue. 

And when payment came to be made for the 
car, he found out something additional. He re- 
ceived cash and discovered that most foreigners are 
afraid of banks and keep their money in cash or 
in the United States Postal Savings Department. 
Right then and there the automobile salesman 
abandoned his high-class prospects, dressed in 
very ordinary garments, and began his work 
among the Italian, Greek, Armenian and Jewish 
sections of Boston, learning the languages, using 
introductions from one to another and specializ- 
ing on good value second-hand cars. This sales- 
man figured that he had chanced on a little- 
worked field and he worked it immediately. He 
was particularly careful to see that his merchan- 
dise was as he represented it and in decent shape. 
News travels from mouth to ear in those sections, 
and it wasn’t long before the salesman had 
worked up a lucrative business. 


Bulletin No. 296 of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics gives wholesale prices on com- 
modities from 1890 to 1920. Tables and charts 
present a graphic view of the subject. 


SALESMANSHIP—Speed in 

Speep. By A. Booster. The Ambassador and Publicity 
Digest. (Published by Niagara Paper Mills, Lockport, N. 
Y.), Oct. 1922, p. 4 (900 words, 4 pp.) 

A manager was in charge of twenty salesmen. 
In a certain city a house-to-house canvass was to 
be made to sell a speciality. The city was dis- 
tricted; each given a quota that he was expected 
to sell and told the number of calls he should 
make a day. All were expected to return to the 
once at nye, 0 .clocken” » 

At 4.45 six men came in. Each stated he had 
completed his day’s assignment. Each had sold 
from 50 to 75 per cent of his quota. At five 
o’clock nineteen had returned. All but four had 
finished their assignments. One man was miss- 
ing. 

“Where’s Haggerty?” asked the manager. 

No one knew. 

At 5.20 Haggerty came in. 

“Where have you been?” asked the manager. 

“Just down the street,” replied Haggerty. “TI 
couldn’t get through on time. I was able to 
cover only half my assignment.” 


— tisiny 
ca ryre 
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Haggerty was a new man. 
seemed displeased. 

“Make any sales?” he asked. 

“Some,” said Haggerty, and he produced his 
order book. 

Haggerty, covering half his assignment, had 
sold more goods than all of the six men who re- 
turned at 4.45. 

(Sounds fishy, but it is a true story. Ask A. 
Booster. ) 


The manager 


SALESMEN—In overalls, training of 


SELLING A QUALITY Propucr THRouGH MEN IN OVER- 
ALLS. By Lester Loomis. Trade Winds. (Published by 
the Union Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio), Oct 1922, p. 4 
(1600 words, illustrations, two reproduced, one below, the 
other in next column, 4 pp.) 


It has often been said that the garagemen of 
the country are not awake to their opportunities 


and are failing to reap the profits which they 
otherwise might. With the confessed intention 
of testing out this hypothesis, the writer recently 
drove up to-some fifteen typical garages scat- 
tered throughout the city, with a car, which from 
the modern viewpoint, at least, was inexcusably 
out of date—for it flashed no spotlight, it en- 
joyed no motormeter and it even lacked that 
finishing touch contributed by a safety signal on 
the rear. With this sadly-equipped and almost 
prehistoric contrivance, he bearded the modern 
garageman with the innocent-appearing request 
for “five gallons of gas.” And not a single 
garage, even though they obviously stocked ac- 
cessories, made even the slightest attempt to 
place one of them on the car. They sold the gas, 
took the money and sent him on his way. 

But in the course of the trip the driver stopped 
at a station of The National Refining Company. 
Hardly had his wheels ceased grinding on the 
gravel when two very capable gentlemen came 
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out to be of service to him. One unscrewed the 
radiator cap and began filling the radiator with 
water, while the other had the gasoline hose in 
the tank before the driver had had time to state 
his requirements for the inevitable “five gallons.” 
But even this prompt and extra service did not 
complete their purpose, for as change was being 
made, the salesman in overalls convinced the 
auto man, with admirable and persuasive diplo- 
macy, that he should drive up on their runway 
and have his oil replaced by “En-ar-co,” and, 
while this operation was in progress, he found 
himself convinced that “En-ar-co Gear Com- 
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SEE SALESMEN—IN OVERALLS, TRAINING OF 


pound” was all that would keep the differentia: 
from becoming weary and worn within a very 
few miles. 

No further word will be needed to show that 
those men have been properly trained in operat- 
ing service stations. The illustrations give an 
idea of some of the features of the service. 


TRADE-MARK—Use of, after forty years, in 
ads 

Waitep 40 YEARS To Use TrApre-Mark. Class, Oct 1922, 
p. 70 (800 words, advertisement reproduced on following 
page 2 pp.) 

Almost forty years ago, Mark Twain, Amer-. 
ica’s most famous humorist, wrote a letter to 
Miller & Bingham, collar manufacturers of Troy, 
N. Y., in which he gave them permission to use 
his name as a brand on collars. Within the past 
year, Hall, Hartwell & Co., of Troy, successors 
to Miller & Bingham, have brought out a line 
of collars of the new semi-soft type, and have 
given it the name of “Mark Twain.” 

While it may seem strange that a manufac- 
turer with the privilege of putting “Mark Twain” 
on his product would wait for nearly two score 
years before doing this, a consideration of the 
author’s attitude toward clothes in general and 
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collars in particular will show how this hap- 
pened. Mr. Twain did not care for starched, stiff 
collars, nor for shirts of the ordinary kind. He 
wore soft shirts and soft collars, the latter not 
detachable, and went in for comfortable dress 
calculated “to save much profanity,” as he said 
in'a letter to Miller & Bingham. The present 
vogue for soft collars has given a splendid oppor- 
tunity to use the name and personality of Mark 
Twain in promoting the sale of the line, and 
clever use has been made of the rich advertising 
material which has been available. 


We invite you to meet 


The new line of laandry- 
shrunk, semi-eoft collars. 


“MARK TWAIN” 
HALLMARK 


SOFT COLLARS 
tere mance of a Gbrie woven for our va, ® whl the vest 
thoaght pea passer. odacing 0 sambech 
eoller, which vill be smoot: end geod sty’s tz spp=sunes, 
wear, sud having ell the 


Combined with this sttractire fabrie will be the sbSiind nendle 
work of Troy's Maser Crefiamen who tooe ths at of collar 


‘These Halkmask eollare ere lanndry—brak t= order to lneses 

Prectically wo chaage in alae by retonsdsriny, 

Mark Twain bs a protect phat embeiicc ell tbo cucsiort nd 
try thet sppealed to Mr. Qeerca Uccoebaaly tS 

Sho kind of collar bo would kare mjored 


hewoe ire... 
HALLMARK Sasnccs 


orders for Spring ddivery. 


SOFT COLLARS 


a  ~ y a BALL, HARTWELL & ©3, 
—_—— ‘Troy, N.Y. 


oy Makery of Pferect Badr, TaPmark Arba Unto 
Malian not ShibewnS CDi 


When the new collars were first marketed, 
Hall, Hartwell & Co. ran double-page spreads in 
the trade publications, not only describing the 
new product in detail, but reproducing the letter 
of Mark Twain, the original of which hangs in 
a frame on the walls of their office. The letter 
is as follows: 


No, I am far from objecting to the compliment of 
the proposed bestowal of my name upon a new style of 
collar, for I think it is time the name should be 
connected with something useful—it kas been con- 
fined to the esthetic and ornamental long enough. 

Neither do I object to collars—as collars—though 
I never wear one—at least of the detachable sort. 

I will explain that the shirt I wear is not a pat- 
ented article, but I. invented it myself, for the public 
benefit of lazy men. It and its collar open in the 
back, and the collar and the cuffs aie not detachable. 
No buttons anywhere about it, except a couple at the 
back of the neck. This saves much profa. ity. 


The announcement of the new product met 
with such a cordial reception, and the advertising 
produced so well, that both the manufacturer and 
the jobbers handling the line were encouraged 
to believe that Mark Twain’s ideas on clothes 
could be still further extended. Hence announce- 
ment was made of the manufacture of a semi-soft 
attached-collar shirt, which was put under the 
name of the Mark Twain Hallmark shirt. While 
it did not button behind, the sponsors of the shirt 
felt sure that Mark Twain himself would have 
commended the product, which is of the coat 
type, and does not have to be pulled over the 


head, nor involving straining to manipulate but- 
tons at the back of the neck. 

The copy was written to support the jobbers, 
by giving publicity in their local jobbing  ter- 
ritory, as well as through the national trade 
advertising. 


TYPE—Space of, measuring 


How Mucu Space Witt it TAKE? By William H. 
Jackson. The Inland Printer, Oct 1922, p. 55 (1700 words, 
table reproduced below, in much reduced form, 2 pp.) 


Several tables have been compiled within the 
past hundred years, giving the number of words 
within a square inch of various sizes of body 
type, from five to eighteen point, and even larger. 
Possibly these tables are more extensively used 
than any other method. They cannot be depended 
upon, however, unless due allowance is made for 
the use of a preponderance of longer or shorter 
words in the copy than that on which the tables 
are based; allowance must likewise be made for 
difference in the “set” or width of the face over 
that in which the copy is to be composed. 

In the opinion of the writer, the best method 
evolved is the accompanying schemes which are 
used daily, and which have been found workable 
and accurate with the minimum of calculation. 
Each face of type in the plant is set up in series, 
from the smallest to the largest of the series. 
Over a line of each size is a line divided by 
vertical marks into pica ems. A glance shows 
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how many words of average length (or by count- 
ing, how many characters) will go into a line of 
any desired width of the size of face chosen. 
A few minutes’ study of the scheme is all that is 
required to grasp its possibilities. The Caslon 471 
and Bodoni faces up to ten-point are reproduced. 
It seems that only these two are necessary to 
show without further explanation how helpful 
this method can be to the layout man or the esti- 
mator in determining quickly and accurately how 
much space the copy will occupy in any size or 
style of letter. 


Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent on 10 days approval 
and sold at 10% discount. 
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Pees Sones St aansnatt tin A copy writer was asked to fill a page of “The 


Ladies’ Home Journal” with an advertisement 


Salesmanship in the Compilation of a Felder on Martex Towels. He had no idea of the domi- 


HE material in a folder, of course, depends nant thought or the keynote of the preposed 

entirely upon the object sought, but in its advertisement. But he proceeded to gather in 
_ compilation, it should be constantly borne and assimilate the facts and data regarding Mar- 
in mind, that it is a pure question of salesman- tex Towels and their advertisability. Then he 
ship, and that the same rules of good salesman- sat back and fished in his thought channels. 
ship apply. So says “Postage,” for October 1922, After several nibbles and one or two bites, there 
as part of an address delivered by Mr. A. V. came a tug at the line and it was hauled up. 
Snell, Manager, Jacksonville Chamber of Com- The idea-fish said to the angler, “Show a group 
merce. These publications are certainly not for the of young women in ecstacy over a collection of 
purpose of appealing to the vanity of the people Martex Towels which have been presented to 
in the community in which they are published, the keeper of the hope chest. Dominate the copy 
(reference being made to publications of com- with the hope chest idea and then continue with 
merce bodies, but which can be applied generally). the usual Martex selling arguments, which have 
In gathering this material, the question is: “Why proven of value.” ay 
do people move? What type of moving people 
do we wish to induce to visit, invest or settle in 


our city?” Having settled questions of this char- 
acter, we should place ourselves in the position 
of the person whom we wish to reach through 
the folder. What facts, figures and illustrations 
will induce such a person to act? For action. 
alone is the motive of salesmanship. How is the 
community benefited if it becomes favorably 
known, unless such favorable impression brings 
about ultimate action? 


The proper selection of illustration, is again a FIG. : FIG. 2 FIG. 3 

matter of salesmanship. Better no illustrations 

at all than those of mediocre character. Nearly Figure 1 shows the incoherent jumble of fac- 
50 per cent of the folders submitted show poor tors which were proposed to be put in the adver- 
workmanship, which is harmful to the purpose, tisement. They are the essentials of the case— 
desired, and leaves an impression in the mind of but lack order. They are the smiling faces of 
the reader that the city is as mediocre as are the the young women. There are the towels, the 
illustrations and the workmanship. This folder as type, the border, the Martex label, the insert cuts 
a rule goes to persons who have never seen that and part of the general atmosphere intended to 
Particular city, and who, if the appearance of the pervade the advertisement. Figure 2 shows 
advertising is any indication of the city as a these things in coherent order, after being 
whole, are likely to lose all desire to do so. worked over. This represents the writer’s in- 


complete idea of what the finished advertisement 

. would look like. Figure 3 shows how the adver- 
COPY WRITER—Method of tisement actually appears. The size of the illus- 
|, How A Copy Writer Works. By Nelson Eddy. Adver- eta chad been misjudged a tiie | Type 
fusing & Selling; p. 16 (350. words, illustrations reproduced Calculations were short a little of the mark. The 
in'next column, Ip.) grouping of the girls is even better than expected. 
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But the idea as a whole is carried out—with 
typographical perfections added by the ad seller. 
The fish has been cleaned and cooked and will 
be eaten by magazine readers. 


DIRECT SELLER—Credentials for 

Tue Direct SELLER’S CREDENTIALS. By Waldon Fawcett. 
How to Sell—and What, Nov 1922, p. 322 (2000 words, 
4 pp.) 


The Fuller Brush Company of Hartford, 
Conn., and the Real Silk Hosiery Mills of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., have blazed a trail that all sellers 
who distribute through special representatives 
will be urged to follow. The new-fangled “letter” 
of introduction, as evolved by Fuller and the 
Real Silk people, begins where the old concep- 
tion of an entering wedge left off. The truth is 
that the up-and-doing specialty salesmen have 
for some time past been growing more and more 
out of patience with the convential, stereotyped 
form of letter of introduction. It is a bald fact 
that the average letter designed to win a wel- 
come for a sales’ representative “doesn’t mean 
anything,” to quote the cartoonist. Introducing 
by letter has become worse than commonplace. 
Almost nobody refuses to give a letter of intro- 
duction, however slight the provocation, and the 
consequence is that nobody pays much attention 
to the letter of introduction that-is handed to him. 

Just in proportion, though, as the abused letter 
of introduction is getting out of luck, is there 
revelation of the very real need, under the com- 
plex and highly competitive modern sales condi- 
tions, for an instrument of identification that will 
vouch for the stranger appearing on a sales 
mission. Specialty salesmen themselves have 
been the first to realize that there is a very real 
service to be performed by such a credential. 
Hence, there is, in the latest successor of the 
obsolete salesman’s letter of introduction, some- 
thing that is not a letter of introduction at all in 
the sense that it is a testimonial or a commenda- 
tion. No reason, to be sure, why a document 
could not be devised that would be both a vehicle 
of identification and a bid for a handshake in 
greeting. . But Fuller, and Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills, and the other exponents of the new cult 
are sticking close to the idea of identification 
solely, feeling that the national advertising of 
the manufacturer will win a hospitable reception 
for the carrier of credentials once his identity 
is established. 

A lapel button, nothing more, is the latest 
model letter of introduction that is counted upon 
to get a hearing for a stranger, whether he be 
calling by appointment, following up on_ replies 
to national advertising, or ringing doorbells on 
sheer chance. The Fuller button carries the 
brush company’s trade mark, and the Real Silk 
button has the firm name, the distinctively dis- 
played trade mark, and the sales slogan, “From 
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Mill to Millions.” These badges well illustrate 
the advantages of this type of organization 
thumb-print. The one is red, the other gold—color- 
ful enough instantly to catch the eye. Yet, in 
place in a lapel the button is an unobtrusive 
detail of the seller’s attire, albeit always in sight. 


INDUSTRY—Recruiting young blood for, by 
advertising 

Uses ADVERTISING TO RECRUIT YOUNG BLoop FoR AN 
Inpustry. By James M. Mosely. Printers’ Ink, 19 Oct 
1922, p. 10 (1075 words, advertisement reproduced below, 
2 pp.) 

The average college student has inclined to 
the opinion that “life insurance may be suitable 
as work for ‘the other fellow,’ but not for me.” 
So the John Hancock Life Insurance Company 
of Boston, through a novel use of advertising 
has set about to correct this impression and show 
that life insurance is a worthy and desirable life 
vocation. And in so doing, the company has 
been able to recruit many college men for the 
John Hancock personnel. The advertisement 
below is typical of the appeal. 


The Best Business Career 


Is what every ambitious senior is 
thinking about at the present time. 
Life insurance is one of the best, one 
of the most desirable, znd one of the 
most satisfactory as a permanent 
calling. 


In assets and volume of business, 
life insurance is one of the three lead- 
ing businesses of this country, yet the 
field is Comparatively under-developed. 
Only 7 per cent of the economic value 
of human life in the United States is 
covered by insurance This gives an 
idea of the big fiéld still to be worked, 
especially business insurance for firms 
and corporations 


As to remuneration Reports of 
college graduates who have entered 
business indicate that life insurance is 
at the very top as a source of income. 
Now is the time for you to consider 
what you are going’to do after gradu- 
ation. If you are ambitious and will- 
ing to work hard and are interested 
to know about life insurance, address 
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Agency Department 


VS Lire INSURANCE at a 
OF BOSTON. MacsacnuserTs 


Lorgest Fiduciary Institution in New England 


LETTER—Applied directly to the recipient 

How to Write A Business LetTrer. By Charles R. 
Wiers, Vice-President and General Manager of the De 
Long Hook & Eye Company, Philadelphia. Postage, Oct 
1922, p. 580 (1400 words, 4 pp.) 

Study the man to whom you are writing. This 
you can do from his letter to you. In a thousand 
and one cases, the intelligence of the customer 
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is not equal to yours. You can write to him and 
shoot directly over his head, or you can write 
and hit the mark. The latter is the sensible course 
to pursue. A wise correspondent studies the 
man to whom he is writing from the letter he is 
to answer. He selects the phraseology in so far 
as possible to meet the customer’s age, sex and 
intelligence. He doesn’t invent a lot of pretty 
stock paragraphs, and then apply the same dose 
to all comers without ever stopping to think that 
the medicine good for Jones might kill Smith, 
even though the cases were identical. If you 
want to see this point still further, take two let- 
ters bearing on the same subject. Both letters 
will be different because the persons writing 
them are sure to be different in ability and 
temperament. If persons are different, the let- 
ters to them should be different. Men are pleased 
when they are singled out from the crowd and 
treated individually, yet with a full application 
of the firm’s general policy. The best letter re- 
sults from using only the simplest words, prefer- 
ably those of one syllable, having aptness and 
plenty of real life. Don’t use phrases, sentences, 
or expressions susceptible of double meaning, 
words or quotations from foreign languages, 
fancy “figures of speech” or high-sounding 
words of doubtful meaning. 

There are several of the old needless state- 
ments inserted at the end of the article, with this 
comment, “The crime of the average letter is its 
many apologies and needless statements.” Each 
statement is given a well-aimed comment. 


LETTERS—Points, neglected in 

NEGLEcTeD Points THAT MAKE Letrers Putt. System, 
Nov 1922, p. 553 (3600 words, table reproduced below, 
6 pp.) 

To get a cross-section of the conclusions reached 
by business men in direct-mail work a questionnaire 
was mailed by this magazine to about 1,000 of those 
in the United States and Canada who are the most 
experienced in that branch of selling. Here is how 
the questions were answered: 
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LETTERS—Some examples of good 


Some THouGHTs ON Goop LETrERS—AND Bap. By R. M. 
Nicholson. The Mailbag, Oct 1922, p. 211 (2300 words, 
letters, two reproduced below, 5 pp.) 


It is rather a relief to get a letter like the one 
below, which is friendly, but doesn’t slop over. 
It was sent out in April during the war time and 
was opportune. It was neatly processed and 
carefully filled-in and had a real personal appeal. 


How’s the garden?—is the morning greeting at the 
suburban station. 

Many estate owners are planting potatoes on all 
of their available ground. Others, not so ambitious, 
are growing only enough for a table garden. 

Under these circumstances House and Garden 
assumes a new importance. It has already estab- 
lished a reputation for clear, usable garden informa- 
tion. Now, it is a guide book for the subject 
uppermost in everyone’s mind. 

Subscribers will read House and Garden with a 
more intensive interest. Many new readers will 
find in it the solution of their garden problems. 

This increased interest and circulation will make 
House and Garden valuable for you. It will carry 
with your advertising the weight of service in a sub- 
ject vital to the welfare of the nation. 

June—the Garden Furnishing Number—goes to 
press on May 8th. 

Send your reservation today. 


Here is a letter of the personal type that gets 
what it went after in a hurry. The letter is given 
only in part. 


When a branch manager attains the age that he 
can no longer chase anything else around, he chases 
a golf ball. 

Our manager ismow playing shinney with the little 
white ball, and, under the direction of Talbot he is 
slated to be another Chic Evans. His first drive was 
two and a half feet. If the ball does not roll right 
he throws rocks at it. Last week he sliced it into 
a lake, at once dived into the lake, retrieved the 
ball, barked at it, then proceeded to throw it over 
the clubhouse. Chic Evans hasn’t a chance. Talbot 
expects him to drive about fifty yards in the next 
two years, providing he practices two hours a day 
and six hours on Sunday. 


The rest of the letter brought out the fact that 
the manager needed a locker. 


How the Questions Were Answered 


What has been your experience with 
a typewritten envelope address as 
compared with a handwritten ad- 
dress? 

The handwritten address is better 3 


The typewritten address is better 114 


~ Does the color of ink used in the 


letter affect the returns? 


Is the use of two colors of ink in the 
letter advantageous? 


Is the use of good paper more profit- 
able than the use of cheap paper? 


How does the color of paper affect 
results? 


White paper is best 

Colored paper pays well 

Paper color makes no difference. 2 
Does a handwritten signature pay 


better than a mechanically prepared 
signature ? 
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MAIL ORDER—Special stationery for each 


Wuy WyMAn’s Use SpecrAL STATIONERY FOR EVERY 
Mair Orver. Dry Goods Merchants Trade Journal, Oct 
1922, p. 24 (1000 words, illustrations, one reproduced 


below, 2 pp.) 


Whenever anyone writes to the George 
Wyman & Company Department Store, in South 
Bend, Ind., concerning any merchandise of any 
kind, the answer is placed on stationery which 
depicts the floar of the store on which the mer- 
chandise is located. This idea has increased the 
mail order business of the store materially, and 
in addition has brought home to prospects that 
the Wyman store gives personal service to mail 
orders. 7 

Three floors and a basement comprise the 
Wyman store, and in consequence there are four 
separate and distinct letterheads which the store 
uses with line drawings of the merchandise 
which is carried on each floor illustrated on each 
sheet. Every sheet has a reproduction of the 
store at the top. 


Automobile advertising in newspapers, the lead- 
ers and their lineage, with and without classified 
measurements, appears in the September issue of 
“National Advertising.” 


MAILING PIECE—Three-decker, effective 


A Very Goop THREE-DECKER ONE CENT MAILING PIECE. 
Postage, Oct 1922, p. 614 (150 words, layout of piece 
reproduced in next column, 1 p.) 


When folded as received by the prospect, the 
mailing piece measures 34% x 5% inches; direct- 
mailed by the new metered system; sealed with 
a sticker; Ic. postage. Opened, it measures 
54x 1534. Here is the layout: 
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3% 


Part 1 |Part 2|Part 3 {Part 4 '}Part’ 5 


5 V4 


15% 

Parts 1 and 2 contain “a very special offer” 
printed in red and black offering yearly subscrip- 
tions for “Vanity Fair,” “Vogue,” “House and 
Garden.” The offer ends “One of these maga- 
zines is sure to interest you. Sigh, tear off, and 
mail the proper one of these cards.” Part 3 is a 
return post card for ordering “House and Gar- 
den” magazine. Part 4 is a return post card for 
ordering “Vogue.” Part 5 is a return post card 
for ordering “Vanity Fair.” This card was 
direct-mailed by The Nast Publications, 19 West 
44th Street, New York City. 


PICTURES—Pulling power of, in letters 

Pictures Founp to Hetpe SeLttinc Power or LETTERS 
to TRADE. Women’s Wear, 21 Oct 1922, p. 5 (550 words, 
tables reproduced on opposite page, I p.) 

For many years, James H. Rothschild, promo- 
tion manager of Barmon Bros., manufacturers of 
housedresses, of Buffalo, has been making a 
study of the business letter. Some time ago he 
made a test of the pulling power of illustrations 
introduced in the letters and of the different 
grades and colors of stock used. 

“Twelve thousand letters were sent out in one 
test,” explained Mr. Rothschild. “There were 
1000 each of 12 letters. The same letter was used 
in each case, the difference in each being its dress 
and the color of the stock used. Each 1000 let- 
ters were divided into four groups, to go North, 
East, South and West, 250 in each group. 

“Six of the letters were illustrated with cuts, 
picturing the subject of the text. Six were not 
illustrated. All were made up and signed on 
the multigraph but each was filled in by type- 
writer to match. The result of the test, which 
required nearly 14 months, was both startling 
and amazing. A letter on plain white stock with 
conventional letterhead pulled 9 per cent while 
the same letter with text and signature un- 
changed, but on pink stock with two little line 
drawings pulled 48 per cent.” 

The second table prepared by Mr. Rothschild 
shows the duration of the pull of the various let- 
ters shown in the first table. This table shows 
that nearly 46 out of 48 per cent total replies re- 
ceived to letter No. 12. came in two weeks, where- 
as letter No. 1 took five weeks, with almost the 


) 
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same number of replies per week to reach the 9 


' per cent. Mr. Rothschild says that he has found 


that the best results are obtained with pink 


Letter No. 
envelope 


white 
white 
white 


white 

corn white 
corn blue 
green white 
green blue 
gold white 
gold blue 
pink white 
pink blue 
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TABLE 1 


stock. He also has found that the color of the 
return envelope has a bearing on the result. Blue 
return envelopes have proved to be the best bet 
for Mr. Rothschild. He says that an illustrated 
letter is the best and an illustration is worth 1000 
words of text. The second table shows: 


Letter No 

Ist week. 
| 2d week 

4th week 


ttt | 


to 


"POM QDNFTROMNH | 


i 


1 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
) 
I 


Se 
bo 
| 


TABLE 2 


Mr. Rothschild tells of another experiment 
made on cheap paper that pulled only 4 per cent 
of 12,000 persons to whom it was addressed. As 
a test this letter in new dress was sent to 500. 
It was reproduced on pink bond paper with a 
plain letter-head giving only the name of the 
company, the address and phone number and 
the name of the product in two words. At the 
end of the second week the pulling power of that 
letter was 17 per cent and at the end of the third 
week it had reached 25 per cent. 
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PROSPECTS—Sorting live from dead 

KEEPING A SALES Force at Top SpeEp THROUGH “LIVE 
Leaps.” By James L. Mosely. The Mailbag, Oct 1922, 
p. 205 (1700 words, 4 pp.) 

One of the most effective plans for sorting the 
“dead ones” and uncovering the “live ones” 
among a group of possible customers has been 
worked out by the Philadelphia Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. This plan continuously 
pulls by mail a response from twenty-five per 
cent of the people upon whom it is used. 

Assume for the moment that you are a sales- 
man for this company. You are located, say, 
under a branch sales manager in some city in 
Ohio. By various methods, you have obtained 
the names of one hundred men and women 
whom you believe ought to be interested in the 
life insurance policy you offer. You, however, 
lack much essential information. For instance, 
in many cases you are without knowledge as to 
the prospect’s occupation. Again, the date of 
birth, which would be a tremendous help to you 
in getting over a strong argument, is unknown 
in almost all cases. You do not know which 
of the hundred would be most worth approach- 
ing. Here enters the “prospect weeding” plan. 

You write down the names and addresses of 
your hundred prospects carefully, making certain 
they are correct, send them to the home office, 
with your check for $20. The company from 
the home office, in an envelope simply post- 
marked Philadelphia, mails this letter to Mr. 
Jones: 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

As you will see by the card, we have set aside 
for you a deluxe flexible memorandum book, loose- 
leave, indexed and of convenient size—your name to 
be stamped in gold. 

We take this means of getting before you our new 
income for life plan. 

Some day you will hope to retire from business. 
But when? and how? Have you a plan? Or is it 
only a hope? 

Retirement is a comforting thought or it is a 
nightmare depending on what we make of working 
years. Which will it be for you? 

Most men are confident of accumulating a snug 
sum before thev grow old. But strange enough, 
few men at sixty have anything to show for their 
life work. Their saving is all done “tomorrow.” 

The “Income of Life” plan will assure you abso- 
lute independence. Through scientific co-operation 
it does for you that which you could not do for 
yourself, 

You'll find it intensely interesting. Just fill up 
the enclosed card. No obligation. 


The company guarantees the agent that the 
letter will pull at least twenty responses out of 
a hundred, or the company will allow additional 
names to be added and circularized until twenty 
prospects have answered. When a response is 
received at the home office, a memorandum book 
is stamped in gold with the prospect’s name and 
forwarded to the agent in the prospect’s town. 
The agent at the same time is sent a blank on 
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which he must report within a week. The agent 
makes an appointment to deliver the memo- 
randum book, and, with its delivery, and the 
information he has obtained (from the card sent 
with the letter) as a wedge, gets behind the usual 
wary reserve of a life insurance prospect and 
chalks up an excellent proportion of sales. And 
even if the sale is not made, a contact is estab- 
lished for later use. The charge for the work 
on the part of the home office is designed merely 
to pay for printing, clerical help, ete. 


SALESMANSHIP—Persistency in 


THe TurRNING Pornt. 4. Livinc Up To GENERAL GRANT. 
By W. L. Barnhart, Editor Sales Literature, Forgery 
Bond Department, National Surety Company. Hlow to 
Sell—and What, Nov 1922, p. 320 (1800 words, illustra- 
tions, 4 pp.) 


The salesman of a Philadelphia hardware job- 
ber had one name on his prospect list which he 
was often tempted to drop. For the dealer in 
question not only failed to give any orders, but 
absolutely refused even to discuss the possibility 
of buying. The man would not look at samples, 
could not be induced to glance at a catalogue, and 
always shut up like a clam whenever the name 
of the salesman’s house was mentioned. 

But he was always willing to discuss baseball 
or racing or the new plays, and, as he was an im- 
portant prospect, the salesman formed the habit 
of dropping in for a chat every Thursday after- 
noon at three o’clock sharp. For more than two 
years this practice continued, but at the end of 
that time the salesman had to admit that he 
seemed no closer to an order than he had been 
at the start. 

Finally he secured a well earned vacation and 
enjoyed to the limit the boating and swimming 
at a well-known resort. Before he knew it, his 
week was half gone. Then one morning as he 
awoke he was conscious of an uneasy feeling. All 
morning it bothered him, but he could not locate 
the trouble. As he was eating his luncheon, he 
remembered. Today was Thursday! And every 
Thursday for two years past he had presented 
himself at three o’clock, on the dot, at the store 
of that particular merchant. Calling a_waiter, he 
secured a telegraph blank and dispatched a mes- 
sage to his “hard boiled” prospect to remind him 
that, not even upon a vacation, had he forgotten 
their customary Thursday afternoon chat. 

Next week, Mr. Salesman was back upon his 
rounds again and Thursday afternoon saw him 
once more in that merchant’s office discussing 
baseball. The telegram or the vacation was not 
even mentioned. But as the salesman rose to 
take his leave, the merchant pushed a large order 
into his hand. “Any man who thought enough 
of me to remember me with a telegram while on 
a vacation, will be pretty sure to give me the 
sort of service I like on my orders,” “he said. 
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SALESMEN—Hardworking, who never get any- 
where 

TAKING THE “SQUIRREL IN THE WHEEL” Hapit Out OF 
SALESMEN. By A. H. Deute, General Sales Manager, The 
Borden Sales Company. Printers’ Ink, 26 Oct 1922, p. 3 
(3500 words, 6 pp.) 

There are, in the field of pete. hundreds of 
Browns—nice, honest, hard-working salesmen 
who keep the territory covered, but hold business 
down because they don’t know how to build it 
up. They think that salesmanship is going 
round and round and round and if they sell every 
prospective customer a little bit, they think they 
are doing their duty. 

This particular Brown was plugging along, 
chasing his tail, as it were, doing the line he was 
handling more harm than good. And yet Brown 
was telling himself and telling his house that he 
was making headway and some day the millen- 
nium would come. Brown really believed it. He 
was working hard, but not working along right 
lines. 

So Brown was called in by the big chief, placed 
firmly and gently in a nice big chair in a hotel 
and told a few things. Here is about how the 
conversation ran: 

“Brown you think you are a good man. You 
think you work hard and you do. But hard 
work alone isn’t enough. You have to know 
how to work hard. You have to make your 
hard work count. You are chasing yourself 
around like a squirrel in a wheel. 

“Let’s admit that you have every jobber here 
buying a little. That’s true, but you also have 
them convinced that this line has its limita- 
tions. They think you are fine but your line 
impossible. Every time you sell them a hun- 
dred cases while they buy a car from a com- 
petitor, you convince them more and more of 
the relative value of the various lines. 

“Right now, you, with all your hard work, 
have convinced them that we are a hundred 
case house. 

“Now, quit that sort of thing. You and I 
are going out and get one man at least for a 
carload. Then you get behind that man and 
make him and his sales force help you and you 
do your part and get that car cleaned up in a 
month and get another car out of him. About 
that time, other jobbers will wake up and 
accuse you of favoring one jobber. Tell them, 
certainly, that you are working hard to help 
the man who handles our line in car lots and 
that if they want to come in and play ball, 
you'll help them too. But explain that ours 
is a carload proposition—that it moves in car 
lots for the man who wants to handle it in 
car lots, but that we aren’t fiddling along with 
just distribution.” 

And Brown was switched over. He saw things 
in a different way. He ceased being a “detail 
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hound” going round and round. He appreciated 
the importance of having a definite job to do and ° 


he did it. 
SALESMEN—Putting on block, for rating 


Here’s Nove, Stunt ror Sates Meet. The Candy Job- 
ber, 10 Oct 1922, p. 82 (200 words, 1 p.) “ 

Put your salesmen on the block and rate them. 
This is what was done at a recent salesmen’s 
meeting according to a Dartnell service report. 
The idea was to check appearance against suc- 
cess. Each salesman in the meeting was given 
a set of scoring cards printed with a list of pos- 
sible percentages. Everything counted from hair 
cut to shine. The highest percentage received 
was ninety, while the average was about seventy. 
The salesmen were ruthless in their figures and 
as one after the other stood on the block they 
rated him just as they knew they would be rated 
when their turn came. 

An interesting fact developed by the affair was 
that the most successful salesmen were the ones 
who were rated the highest, while the lowest 
ratings in appearance went to those maintaining 
the lowest ratings in sales. 

This is a good stunt that would liven up any 
sales meeting. No offense could possibly be 
taken, for the judging is impartial and all em- 
bracing. To be thoroughly successful, it should 
be impromptu. 


The relation of advertising to sales is brought out 
very clearly in the following figures as given out 
by Henry Burwen in “Printers’ Ink,’ October 19, 
1922. The figures are those of Fruit Nut Cercals, 
Ine. 

Advertising Sales in Units 


Month Expenditure (Sept 1921, taken 
None as base at 100) 
September s....4.. none 100 
re $13,140 207 
November ....... 4,840 185 
December wn... 6s. 1,846 151 
CT 1h a. 7 ae 114 8o 
ee re 1,134 161 
BA Ge vat. tow au 1,482 78 
a See late bt 2,349 135 
MAORI Fas cot 58s 2,913 215 
alumertobiie: is libal. 1,047 195 
me 4 ee er 421 195 
August) sli. ive. none 136 


SLOGAN —Impossibility of registration of 

StocAns No Loncer RecIsTerABLE. Printers’ Ink, 
26 Oct 1922, p. 53 (2000 words, 3 pp.) 

As the average trade-mark user cares little 
whether he secures a registration under the 1905 
or 1920 act (in most cases he doesn’t know the 
difference), he has no longer to worry about the 
character of his trade-mark provided it is unan- 
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ticipated. Apparently, however, these worriless 
days are over, for orders have come to the Trade- 
Mark Examiners from upstairs in the Patent 
Office to refuse registration even under the 1920 
act to any mark that is not per se a trade-mark 
or that is not shown on the labels to have been 
used as a trade-mark. Just what is a trade-mark 
per se no one seems to know, but this fact has 
not deterred the examiners from turning about 
face and merrily rejecting marks that at the time 
of filing seemed sure of registration. Slogans are 
being especially visited with the examiners’ 
wrath and are apparently debarred from registra- 
tion from now on unless they were used in the 
Dark Ages. 

Once again, therefore, slogans are the “Orphant 
Annies” of selling aids; being denied protection 
at the Patent Office and at the Copyright Office. 
All of which goes to emphasize the fact that so 
long as the advertising fraternity leaves it to the 
legal fraternity to take the initiative in securing 
protective legislation for the creations of said 
advertising fraternity, there may be expected to 
be an insufficient or improper protection for such 
creations. It seems not at all unlikely that the 
eventual solution of the problem of protecting 
original trade names and slogans may be found 
in amendment of the copyright law rather than 
in further trade-mark legislation. 


WINDOW—Removing glare from 

ReMoves Window GLARE By New. LIGHTING SCHEME, 
Women’s Wear, 21 Oct 1922, p. 32 (2300 words, illustra- 
tions, one reproduced on following page, I p.) 


Window display men have often been troubled 
by reflection in the plate glass of show windows 
created by a bright sky or outside objects sun- 
lighted to a very much greater degree of bright- 
ness than those within the display. This ques- 
tion has been a particularly serious one at the 
store of the Lindner Co. of Cleveland, particu- 
larly because of its location. In the construction 
of the building, therefore, the windows were 
made to project out in front of the upper stories 
and a skylight was provided in each window to 
increase the daylight illumination within. (See 
the figure.) But these skylights, it proved, did 
not provide a sufficient amount of additional light 
to help the situation appreciably. 

In going about to discover a solution the first 
experiment was with a spotlight capable of pro- 
ducing about 25 foot-candles and was unsuccess- 
ful. However, the idea of trying to light just 
the principal objects in the window rather than 
the whole area did embody a solution of the 
problem and when six spotlights or floodlights of 
approximately 25,000 candlepower each were in- 
stalled a desirable effect was secured. 

Ordinarily, two projectors were focused on 
each of the three principal costumes displayed, 
but since the locations of objects to be lighted 
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were not fixed, and further, on special occasions 
it might be desirable to direct the light from 
more than two projectors on a given object, it 
was necessary to make the installation in such a 
way as to provide a maximum flexibility of light 
direction and control. 

The window in which the installation was to 
be made was provided with a row of units along 
the upper edge close to the plate glass and 
structural conditions permitted no opportunity 
of substituting projectors for any of the other 


units in this desirable location. The window did, 
however, have a false ceiling which contained 
three removable panels of leaded glass and there 
was sufficient room above these to accommodate 
the projectors. This location was, therefore, de- 
cided upon and new panels were designed tO, Gk 
the openings in the ceiling. 

The construction consists of a special mount- 
ing for the interior glass reflector so that it can 
be tipped at any angle, and also a rotating circu- 
lar frame for each projector which fits into the 
panel so that the horizontal! direction of the beam 
can be changed as well. The main panel was 
fitted with a diffusing glass and the circle imme- 
diately below the projector with fluted glass to 
eliminate striations and give a slight “erica 
spread to the beam. The construction is such 
that it is possible to adjust the lamps from with- 
in the window. In order to facilitate cleaning 
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and lamp renewal, the frames were hinged at one 
side so that they might be lowered at an angle 
of about 30 degrees. The appearance of the in- 
terior of the window with one of the frames 
dropped to this position is shown in the figure. 

The installation above may be considered as 
special, due to the rather unusual structural de- 
tails of the show window. In many windows 
sufficient room is available between the upper 
edge of the plate glass and the ceiling to mount 
ordinary projector units in such a manner as to 
render them invisible from the street. In other 
windows there is enough distance between the 
ceiling of the window and the ceiling of the store 
so that they could be mounted in the ceiling in 
a similar manner to that described here, but usu- 
ally it would be feasible to locate them consider- 
ably nearer the front than was possible in this 
case. 

This would be extremely desirable since the 
light would then strike the front of the object to 
a greater extent than when located more nearly 
above. In some few certain cases the lighting 
units could be located below or at the sides of the 
window. ‘The details of the window will deter- 
mine in each case the best location for this 
special lighting. 


WINDOW DISPLAYS—Plaque backgrounds 
in 
PLAQUE BACKGROUNDS. 
p. 31 (150 words, illustration reproduced, above, 1 p.) 
Large plaques about equal in diameter to the 
height. of a woman made highly effective back- 
grounds in the Fall Show of A. Hamburger & 


Women’s Wear, 2% Oct 1922, 


Sons, Los Angeles. Covered with black mate- 
rials, these backgrounds brought out contrasting 
shades and fabrics with great strength. Brought 
together in groups, but at different levels in the 
window, they formed a mass that concentrated 
the display and also dominated the entire space 
of the windows in which they stood. The two 
groups composed of three upright discs above a 
circular rug stood near the centre of two differ- 
ent windows. The drawing shows the grouping 
of the figures with respect to the level on which 
they stood. 


When ordering books reviewed please mention that you are a subscriber so that you will get the 10% discount. 
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PASS IT AROUND 
Please read these digests carefully. If you 
desire the original articles for closer study 
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Twelve Ideas for More Sales 


(1) Always make three “missionary calls” a 
day, on firms that have never bought your goods. 
Usually, as a salesman grows older, he makes 
fewer calls. He dislikes going to strangers. This 
habit is dangerous and should be stopped. Always 
see three strangers a day. (2) Use the telephone 
to reach prospects in small towns or in the 
suburbs. One flour salesman recently sold $7000 
worth of flour, by making 126 telephone calls. (3) 
Don’t forget old customers. One sale may lead 
to another. And it is wise to make sure that your 
customer of last year is still satisfied. (4) Never 
write “not interested” on a prospect card. It 
reflects on yourself. Why can’t you make him 
interested? “Not interested” means “I have 
failed.” (5) Sell your firm as well as your goods. 
Always put in a word for the reputation and 
broad policy of your company. Customers are 
pleased to meet a traveler who is loyal and keen. 
(6) Never agree with a customer when he blames 
your firm. Let him blame the shipping department 
or one of the clerks or you; but don’t join in any 
condemnation of your firm. It makes a bad im- 
pression on your customer when vou do. (7) 
Don’t claim that all your goods are the best. Bet- 
ter say—“Well, of course we think it is the best, 
but you’re a good judge. You carn see for your- 
self.” (8) Don’t overtalk a customer. As soon 
as the customer seems convinced, stop persisting 
and begin talking details of shipment, etc. (9) 
Always admit freely what you cannot honestly 
deny. If your goods are high-priced, admit it, but 
insist upon a comparison of quality. (10) Better 
begin a sale by asking questions, rather than by 
making statements. Nearly every customer would 
sooner talk than listen. (11) If a customer asks: 
“What is the price?” before he understands the 
quality of the goods, don’t tell him. Evade the 
question politely. Say “I’ll tell you in a moment, 
but you must examine it first.” A sale is always 
lost if you tell the price before you show the value. 
(12) Don’t waste your traveling time. Some trav- 
elers answer all their letters on the train. Others 
study text-books on salesmanship. Why should 
any traveler sit and twiddle his thumbs in a rail- 
way coach for at least ten hours a week?—‘The 
Efficiency Magazine.” 
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Investment houses, as a rule, have a rather dull 
style when it comes to sales letters. “The Mailbag” 
for October 1922 gives some good examples of 
selling securities with sound solicitation. 


ADVERTISING—First principles of (Book) 

First PrincrpLes oF ADVERTISING. By Wilbur D. Nesbit, 
Vice-President, William H. Rankin Company. Published 
by The Gregg Publishing Company. (112 pp. 5 x 7%4 
inches, advertisements, bibliography. $1.50) 


Here is what a prominent advertising man says 
about the book. 


1. Readability: The book is in conversational 
style, yet with due regard to the proprieties of 
written discourse. It is therefore very easily 
read. 

2. Human Interest: By the close association 
of advertising with selling, the presentation of 
principles of universal application, and an effect- 
ive use of the professional vernacular the author 
has intimately woven into the book human 
interest and appeal that make it difficult to lay 
the book down until one has finished it. 

3. Clearness and Definiteness: The author’s 
presentation is clear and precise. He raises 
questions pertinent to the topic under discussion 
and answers them in a straightforward way. He 
does not “beat around the bush,” resort to vague 
generalities or try to straddle. One may disagree 
with him, but one may not misunderstand him. 

4. Perspective: Both in introducing the sub- 
ject of the volume and in the treatment of each 
chapter, before the reader is inducted into the de- 
tails of execution, he is given a perspective of the 
problem in hand—just as one may get the per- 
spective of a building by viewing it at different 
angles from a distance of a few hundred yards. 
This is most important for the beginner, and is 
of almost equal importance to the expert. For, 
just as the maritier at sea must continually take 
his readings, so must one in any given vocation 
continually get his bearings and keep a proper 
perspective of the job as a whole before him. 

5. Intensely Practical: The book is full of 
both the “what” and the “how” to do. 
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6. Visualization: The author’s descriptions 
are so vivid that one has a perfect mental picture 
of the advertising copy before him. 

7. Principles: The book really contains prin- 
ciples—the foundation upon which the super- 
structures of advertising campaigns are built. 

8. Brevity with Completeness: The book 
might well be called a “manual,” yet each idea 
is fully developed. It is complete. Its brevity 
will be a source of great satisfaction and econ- 
omy to the busy man. 

g. Simplicity: The forcefulness of the book 
is its simplicity. It is not ridden with psychology 
or involved with technical terms. The author 
writes not as a theorist but as an expert per- 
former. His complete mastery of the subject 
through experience is revealed by his simple, 
unostentatious presentation of principles of great 
professional value in every-day language that the 
layman can understand. 
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ADVERTISING—Salesman’s use of 


AN IDEA FoR SALESMEN OF ADVERTISED LINES. Mer- 
chandising Advertising (Published by the Advertising De- 
partment of the Meredith Publications), Nov 1922, p. 5 
(500 words, I p.) 


Charlie and I got off the early morning pass- 
enger together. “Where are you going first?” 
I asked him, thinking to arrange my calls so as 
not to conflict with his. 

“Don’t worry about me, Jack,” he answered. 
“T’m going over to the newspaper office from 
here, to look over their files.” 

“Kind of early for literary refreshments, isn’t 
it?” I bantered. 

“Refreshments, my eye!” he replied as we 
walked along. “It’s business with me. With 
our line advertised the way it is, we want to 
keep the dealers on their toes telling folks who 
see our ads where our goods are on sale. That’s 
the best way a dealer can make money on our line. 
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_10. Constructive Exercises: With the excep- 
tion of Chapters I, VII, and XXII, each chapter 
has one or more constructive exercises—‘“do” 
problems. All chapters have review questions 
for the purpose of clinching the fundamentals. 
But the important feature, in this respect, is the 
constructive problem—the laboratory exercise. 
The reader is not merely to depend upon his 
normal powers of absorption, but to make the 
principles a part of him and put them into practice. 


“Tf I lived here I’d know the situation. As I 
don’t live here, I’m going to get it first hand by 
going thru the newspapers for the past month 
or so. 

“IT am going to check up and see how much 
advertising was done recently on our line. I am 
also going to jot down the dope on other: deal- 
ers, how much advertising they have done on 
other nationally-advertised lines, etc. 

“When I find a few dealers who have pushed 
some other lines by advertising them steadily, I 
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intend seeing them and finding out exactly how 
their advertising has paid. 

“Then I will feel primed to see my dealers. 
If they have been passing up the advertising and 
try to say there is no business, I will have a quick 
come-back. I will remind them that they have 
not gone after the business—that while we are 
hammering away nationally at their prospects, 
they have neglected to extend local invitations 
to come in and see the goods. 

“T will cite the business being gotten on other 
prominent lines by these other dealers who have 
advertised regularly, as proof to back me up. 

“This little scheme of mine, to look over the 
newspaper files before I make my calls, is a great 
idea, Jack. It helps me to locate any weak spots 
and to work constructively with my dealers. Also 
it impresses them with the fact that I am on 
the job, and that I know something about their 
local conditions. 

“T do this in every town, and it has paid me 
well—only takes an hour or so in each place. 
So long, here’s where I turn.” 


COLOR—Harmony chart for 


THE Devisinc oF EFrectiveE “ENcLosures.” By Max 
Rittenberg. Business Organization and Management, Lon- 
don (Published by Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd.), Oct 
1922, p. 37 (3000 words, illustrations, one reproduced on 
preceding page, 8 pp.) 


The chart shown on preceding page gives nearly 
two hundred combinations of colors, with key 
letters telling whether these combinations are 
good, fair, poor, bad, strong contrast, or com- 
plete harmony. This chart is highly useful for 
reference when one is in doubt about the effect 
of using a couple of colors. 

The article gives more helpful pointers treated 
from the English view. They are illustrated with 
pictures of attractive folders. 


CONSUMER DEMAND-—Salesman’s come- 
back on 


His CoMEBACK ON “CONSUMER DEMAND.” Merchandis- 
ing Advertising (Published by the Advertising Department 
of the Meredith Publications), Nov 1922, p. 2 (500 words, 
Lg), 


How frequently I used to be told by dealers, 
after I had enthusiastically displayed my adver- 
tising portfolio and dilated upon all the people 
our publicity was reaching: 

“Tf I get any calls I'll be glad to give you an 
order next trip.” 

One day I asked a successful salesman for an 
advertiser how he handled such cases. 

“T come back in this fashion,” he said. “I say 
to the dealer, “The power of advertising to sell 
goods today requires no proof. 

“You buy, at other stores, many things as a 
result of such advertising. 

““You are constantly seeing advertisements 
that impress you. Often you say to yourself, 


- 
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“Tl have to try some of that.” But the next 
time you are in a store that sells such articles, 
it slips your mind. 

““That is, unless you see a reminder in the 
window, on the counter, or on the shelves. In 
such event, you ask for the article. 

“Suppose that that dealer had waited for you 
to call for the article, before he stocked it or 
put up any advertising featuring it. You might 
have forgotten to ask time and again. Mean- 
while the dealer would have reported he had no 
calls and at the same time he would have been 
losing sales right along, because other people 
would have forgotten to ask, just as you did, 
unless reminded. 

“*The thing for you to do with my line is, 
therefore, to stock and display it—in order to 
remind people to ask for it. Otherwise you are 
simply going to lose a lot of sales and profits, 
expecting human nature to be different in your 
store than it is in the other stores. 

“*When you display an unknown brand it 
does not remind people of anything. It does not 
call up any dormant desire. If you sell the un- 
known brand, you must begin at the beginning 
and do personally all the preliminary work that 
is done for you by our advertising.’ 

“By putting it up to a dealer in this simple, 
sensible manner, I find it often results in getting 
his order.” 


EDUCATION—Advertising of, by Board of 


UNcAPTIONED ArticLE. The Sabean, Oct 1922, p. 7 (500 


words, 2 pp.) 


The Cleveland Board of Education is adver- 
tising the value of a high school education to 
grammar school students. This is unique in 
public education. The advertising takes the 
form of an illustrated booklet in which are shown 
high school students learning how to repair auto- 
mobiles, to cook, to operate electrical apparatus, 
to typewrite, print and to do all the other things 
that are now taught in technical, commercial and 
academic schools. An interesting feature of the 
booklet is the use of testimonial letters from 
leading men and women of the city regarding 
the value of a high school education. 


ENCLOSURE—Another form of 

A Lerrer From Fercus Mean. Postage, Oct 1922, p. 576 
(500 words, letter, enclosure reproduced on following page, 
2 pp.) 


On page 883 of the September 20, 1922 issue 
of this service there appeared an account of a 
new enclosure as used by the Celite Products 
Company. In response to the article in “Post- 
age” describing the enclosure, The American 
Appraisal Company, through its Advertising 
Manager, Fergus Mead, has submitted another 
enclosure. Here is what Mr. Mead says, in part, 
in regard to his contribution: “The essential 
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difference between the two is obvious, and for 
our purpose is better than an enclosure which 
would completely cover the letterhead. We are 
selling the American Appraisal Company first, 
last and all the time, and we have no desire to 
cover up or subordinate a name which we have 
been honestly working for nearly a generation 
to impress upon the consciousness of the business 
public. The small triangular tab does, however, 
attract the reader’s attention to the enclosure, 
thus accomplishing its purpose in a somewhat 
less flamboyant manner.” 

“Postage,” in commenting upon the tab, says, 
“in our opinion does not add anything -to the 
power of your message. Several people in our 
office are of the opinion that it detracts rather 
than attracts. This, however, is a matter of per- 
sonal, opinion.” 

Without further comment, here is the tab— 
standing and folded forward: 
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INTRODUCTION-—Slips, increase business 


THis PLaAn Transrorms CasuaL Customers Into REG- 
ULAR Patrons, Retail Ledger, 18 Oct 1922, p. 4 (1200 
words, forms. reproduced on opposite page, I p.) 

One of the features of the system of sales 
management as: practiced at the retail store of 
Harris & Frank, of Los Angeles, is what is 
known as an introduction slip: Here is how the 
slip is put into, use. 

“Have you bought your fall overcoat?” a shirt 
salesman may ask of a customer he has just been 
waiting on. 

“No, not yet,” the customer may reply. 

“We have just received our new lines,” the 
furnishings salesman. will’ continue. Won’t you 
come up stairs and see them? I will go up with 
you if you like,” 

In some cases. the customer may lack the time, 
the inclination or the need; But so many of them 
do that in eight months many hundreds of intro- 
duction cards were filled out. When a sale re- 
sults from the use of the card, the introducing 
salesman receives a reward) of fifty cents: A de- 
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vice on the pillar of the men’s clothing: floor of 
the store saves the time of the floor man in 
keeping the “turns” of the salesmen correct. This 
is a signal board with electric connection. Down 
this board runs a series of name plates, paralleled 
by numbers, listing the names of the salesmen 
on duty and their respective numbers. To the 
left of the list of names is a corresponding ver- 
tical row of metal disks that swing right or left. 
One side of the disk reads “out,” the other “in.” 
Simply turning the disk to the right or to the 
left indicates whether a man is on or off duty. 
Parallel to the vertical row of name plates is a 
row of plugging-in holes in the board. This is 
used to indicate which men of those on duty: is 
“up.” The call comes to each man in rotation 
down the list and each man takes care of his 
turn. 


LAYOUT—Store, grasp of detail in 

Store CHarts GIVE COMPLETE GRASP oF DetaiL. Retail 
Ledger, 18 Oct 1922, p. 10 (1800 words, chart reproduced 
on opposite page, I p.) 

The chart or blueprint reproduced is a reduced 
copy of the one used as the basis of the arrange- 
ment of the C. G. Meakre stores, in Auburn, 
N. Y.,.a system which has been remarkably 
effective in increasing the speed of turnovers to 
an average of forty times a year for the eight 


stores. ‘The arrows indicate the length of the 


journey of each class of goods, from storeroom 
or entrance to final delivery—whether carried 
home by the customer or sent through the ship- 
ping room and thence to the delivery trucks. The 
office, it will be noted, is placed in the centre of 
the store space. 


MARKET—Putting back on, after absence 

Back IN MARKET, PAtT-A-CAKE Finps. Past ADVERTIS- 
ING Bic Herp. By Ray Watson. Advertising and Selling, 
Oct 1922, p. 6 (1500 words, advertisements, one, reproduced 
on second page following, 2 pp.) 

When a two year old product is forced off the 
market for over a year, then comes back, is the 
imprint of the advertising done in the initial 
stages sufficiently strong to exert a paying influ- 
ence on sales and distribution? The C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg., millers since 1774 and makers of 
Pat-A-Cake, are finding it so. With a crew of 
twenty $30 a week men hired in New York City 
on Monday and put to work on Tuesday, the 
record for the five days totaled 785 sales of 690 
cases out of 2351 calls. 

This is the sales plan evolved. The dealer was 
approached, told of the success which Pat-A- 
Cake had enjoyed while it was on the market, 
and sold on its past performance. Then he was 
sold on the advertising to be done as soon as dis- 
tribution had been secured in his town; news- 
papers to tell the story in detail and posters as 
follow-ups to keep the product before the eyes of 
the public. This was all pictured in a portfolio 
carried by the salesmen. 
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The newspaper advertising is intended to ex- 
plain just what Pat-A-Cake is, and to sell the 
thought that it is an easily made cake adapted to 
a variety of uses. This latter explains why in 
each advertisement is used the panel with the 
phrase, “a dozen desserts you can make with 
Pat-A-Cake in two minutes.” 
also featured. Each advertisement tells the 
entire Pat-A-Cake story, but each emphasizes a 
different point. 
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effectiveness. It may rightly be called a compen- 
dium of methods used by successful salespeople, 
showing how every detail of a sales transaction 
can be most efficiently handled. An idea of the 
scope of the book may be gathered from a list 
of the chapter headings. The Selling Situation, 
the Sizing-up Process, What We Notice in 
Sizing-up Customers, Handling Customers, De- 
cision and Indecision, The Silent Customer, Mis- 
cellaneous Qualities, Failures to Size-up and 
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RETAIL—Selling at (Book) 


How to SEL’ aT Reta. By Werrett Wallace Charters, 
Director of the Research Bureau for Retail Training at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburg. Pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company. (viii, 326 pp. 5%4 x8 
inches, index, $3.00) 


Here is a book on retail salesmanship that 


tells, not how successful selling should be done, 
but how it is done. Based on a careful analysis 
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of the technique and selling experience of three 
hundred of the most efficient. salesmen. in a large 
American city, it gives only the proved and prac- 
tical ideas that have actually demonstrated their 
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Handle Customers, Interest and Courtesy, Indif- 
ference and Discourtesy, Patience and Good 
Temper, Remembering Names and Faces, How 
to Handle Two Customers at Once, Learning to 
Know Merchandise, How to Take Care of Stock, 
Locating Stock Quickly, Opening the Sale, De- 
fining the Customer’s Needs by Questions, De- 
fining the Customer’s Needs through Showing 
Goods, Getting the Customer Interested in the 
Merchandise, Displaying Goods, How Much 
Merchandise to Display, The Selling Talk, When 
and How to Mention Price, Meeting Objections, 
Closing the Sale, When the ‘Sale is Over. 


RETAILERS—Some good advice for 


A Succestion. The Ambassador and Publicity Digest. 
(Published by the Niagara Paper Mills, Lockport, N. Y.), 
Nov 1922, p. 6 (700 words, 4 pp.) 


Here are twelve separate and distinct sugges- 
tions, which are of value as they stand, but might 
have to be changed in form if they are to change 
the attitude of him to whom they are addressed. 
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The suggestions are issued by the American Speci- 
alty Manufacturers’ Association to grocers: 


Mr. Retail Grocer: 


Do not give a specialty order unless you intend 
to accept delivery. 

When you give a specialty order, sign it. 

Always keep a copy of the order you give. 

Do not give a specialty salesman an order just 
to get rid of him. If you do not want the goods 
say “No” and stick to it. 

Do not permit anyone in your store to give or 
sign your name to an order, unless you intend to 
accept it. You are responsible for their acts. 

Do not pay any attention to verbal promises 
—always have the specialty salesman write all 
conditions of sales on the specialty order. ~- 

If any misunderstanding exists write our office. 

Do not have specialty orders duly given refused 
during your absence. 

If delivery is delayed and you cannot wait, get 
in touch with your jobber; if you do not do this, 
then you are obligated to accept delivery. 

Always remember—that your jobber has bought 
goods to fill the specialty order, and that it is 
exceedingly expensive for him to cart the goods 
to you and then cart them back to his warehouse. 

Turn out old stock first. 

Keep shelves and warehouses clean. 
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SALESMEN—Retail, grading of 

A Pian ror Grapinc SALESMEN. The National Retail 
Clothier, 19 Oct 1922, p. 81 (350 words, form reproduced 
in next column, I p.) 

Each salesman in Stewart’s, Louisville, Ky., 
must grade himself. That idea has brought about a 
very small number of errors, the neat appearance 
of the salesmen, etc. The first of the month the 
salesman receives a card as shown. On the re- 
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verse side of the card statements are made as to 
just what constitutes each item. For example, 
accuracy covers making out sales tickets prop- 
erly; calling other employees by their proper 
names; selling customers the right sized cloth- 
ing, etc. 

' The floor manager, or department manager, 
also receives a card on which he makes a similar 
record, grading the salesmen under him. ‘Thus 
an accurate idea of just what the salesmen are 
doing is always at hand. 


Form 459 


If in your opinion the 
Salesperson’s rating is 
Perfect, mark 100 
Excellent, “ 95,90, 85 or 80 
‘(Good “75, 70, 65 or 60 
Fair “55; 50, 45 Or 40 
Poor 35, 30, 25 or 20 
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SHOPPING CROW D—Curve of 


STUDY THE CURVE OF THE “SHOPPING Crown.” Electrical 
Merchandising, Nov 1922, p. 56 (200 words, illustration 
reproduced on opposite page, I p.) 

The crowd walks up and down the street past 
the shop windows. Each one in it is a buyer— 
a man or a woman or a child. Together they 
make up the great purchasing public. And be- 
cause people are alike, by and large, so also 
crowds are alike. This curve shows how the 
average crowd distributes its buying throughout 
the day. At 8.15 in the morning this crowd be- 
gins to go into the stores. More and more 
come—until the peak of the day, around two or 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 
bers lessens until closing time, as the broad line 
shows. This chart brings forth the question as 
to the manning and organization of the store to 
take care of the crowd each hour with full effi- 
ciency and service. 


STORE—Laboratory, in the factory 

A LaporaTory STORE IN THE Factory. By Roy Dickin- 
son. Printers’ Ink Monthly. Nov 1922, p. 25 (1500 words, 
illustrations, 2 pp.) 

Every manufacturer has not the same good 
reason to operate retail stores in competition 
with dealers that exists in the case of such firms 
as Waterman, Dennison and the others who 
have sold goods over the counter to find out 
what people buy. Yet the advantages to be ob- 
tained by having sales meetings in the atmos- 
phere where the sale is made, to observe the 
effects of various ideas in window display, light- 
ing and better salesmanship, face many manu- 
facturers who do not feel like opening com- 
petitive stores. 


Then the num-. 
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The A. E. Nettleton Shoe Company of Syra- 
cuse has solved this problem in a very interest- 
ing way by opening a shoe store that does not 
sell shoes. Said to be the only such shoe store 
in existence, this laboratory shop is built as an 
integral part of the new Nettleton factory. The 
Nettleton company in its advertising literature 
invites dealers to visit the plant. It is consid- 
ered a great advantage to talk to dealers and 
have them talk of their problems in surround- 
ings which at the same time furnish them ideas 
for their stores. Then, too, when the Nettleton 
salesmen get together for a conference, it is an 
advantage to have salesmen in surroundings 
which remind them of other occasions, At the 
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TABLETS—Attention attracted by 


Erect HANDSOME BRONzZ TABLETS TO EMPHASIZE STYLE 
FEATURES OF APPAREL. Women’s Wear, 28 Oct 1922, p. 15 
(275 words, illustration reproduced on following page, I p.) 

As a means of attracting attention to their 
merchandise and to emphasize the world wide 
style features to be found in their garments, 
Orkin’s, specialty shop, 34th street, New York 
City, have had two beautiful and expensive solic 
bronze tablets erected on the marble facing on 
both sides of the entrance to their building. 

These tablets are called “World Wide Fashion 
News Tablets” and special preparations are now 
being made by the firm to have them live up to 
their names. Special arrangements are being 
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laboratory shop the salesmen are in the condi- 
tions they face in their daily work on the road, 
and yet at the same time are in the home office 
where they can obtain suggestions from the 
executives and from other salesmen. The labora- 
tory shop is under the direction of the Nettleton 
store service department, which, made up of peo- 
ple who are familiar with retail store conditions, 
acts as a clearing house of ideas obtained from 
dealers in all parts of the country on advertising, 
storekeeping, etc. The store is complete in every 
detail. 


made whereby the store will be able to display 
in the tablets, pictures of garments worn by 
social celebrities in this country and in foreign 
countries such as France and England. 

A new picture will appear twice each week. 
At the present time the store is featuring lead- 
ing actresses wearing garments sold by the store. 
The picture in the cut is that of Olive Tell, the 
leading lady in the play, “Whispering Wires.” 
Miss Tell is wearing an Orkin fur wrap. Three 
clocks appear in the tablet. One shows the local 
time, one London Time and the other Paris time 
thus carrying out the world wide idea. 
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SEE TABLETS—ATTENTION ATTRACTED BY 
WINDOW—Animated pictures projector for 


ANIMATED PICTURE PROJECTOR FOR SHOW WINDOWS. 
Science and Invention, Nov 1922, p. 645 (675 words, illus- 
tration reproduced below, 1 p.) 
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Frederick W. Schmidt, of Philadelphia, has 
recently taken out a patent on a clever animated 
show window display. Some of the effects that 
are obtainable with the device are shown in the 
illustration, real snow scenes, together with mov- 
ing windmills, clocks, airplanes, flags, sailboats 
—all these are possible with this new projector. 
The outfit comprises a projective lantern similar 
to that used for post-card projection. The ani- 
mation takes place on the picture placed in the 
rear of the lantern, as shown in the upper illus- 
tration. The effect of snow, for instance, is ob- 
tained by placing finely cut paper or powder in 
the hopper of one of the blowers, so that the 
material is blown out through nozzles over the 
top and just in front of the picture. Separate 
outlets from the blower line cause the sailboat to 
be blown along on its track; so with the airplane. 
The vanes of the windmill are likewise caused to 
rotate, and the flag to flutter in the breeze. 
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What Makes a Convention a Success or 
Failure? 
fi primary cause of the failure of sales con- 


ventions, D. G. Miller in “Printers’ Ink 
Monthly” for November, 1922, says can be 
traced to a failure on the part of the manage- 
ment itself. It has been due to the strange fact 
that management officials, who prove by their 
daily correspondence that there are different types 
of men representing them in the field, ignore this 
fact in connection with the sales conventions. Be- 
yond this; because they know that precious con- 
.., ventions have failed, they seek to find a panacea 
/, by bodily adopting methods used in successful 
conventions—uttéerly ignoring the fact that the 
other fellows’ conventions were for men of type 
and calibre unknown to the ones who adopied 
the plans. 


Take, for example, the experiences of a com- 
pany which will be for convenience given the 
name of the Biggs. Specialty ‘Company. For five 
successive years conventions had been held and 
each One, at most, was but a partial success. 
After the 1920 gathering, which had been planned 
with the’ aid of sales managers of other com- 
panies, and which apparently was “right up to 
stuff)” proved a dismal failure, it was felt high 
time for an investigation. And this is what was 
found. The first reason for the failure was that 
the convention had been assembled rather than 
built to order. It had been based upon a theory 

_that by taking the most successful features of 
other successful conventions, a completely suc- 
cessful convention was assured. The men on the 

road did not like the outsiders brought in to tell 

_ them “how it was done” Two of the social 

sessions, based on “stunts”, fell as flat as the 

. traditional pancake, because they were staged by 

»men,-with ‘no. distinct talent in that direction. 


BOOKLETS—Repeat orders from 

Booxitets THat Buiry Repeat Orpers. Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, Nov 1922, p. 136 (300 words, illustrations, 1 p.) 

The Genesee Pure Food Company, manufacturer 
of Jell-O, is making use of a combination of two 
methods to get repeat sales for its products. The 
medium is a series of fairy tale booklets, one of 
which is enclosed in every package of Jell-O. Each 
booklet in the series contains a brief fairy tale, 
each fairy tale representing the folklore of a differ- 
ent country. The cover, in four colors, illustrates 
the story in the booklet. The little tales themselves 
are told simply and are sure to appeal to the child, 
because they have demonstrated their value through 
years of telling and retelling. Not quite half of the 
booklet is taken up with the fairy tales. The rest 
of it contains a half dozen recipes for Jell-O des- 
serts, and at the end is a picture of some tempting 
dish made with the company’s product. There is 
also an offer for a larger Jell-O book. 

By means of this series the company is appealing 
to the housekeeper through two of her greatest weak- 
nesses. First, it offers her something that will in- 
terest her children and give a variety to their daily 
fare of stories. In this way the company gets the 
children working for it. Second, it offers her a 
number of new dishes to add variety to the daily 
fare of desserts. Both appeals, working together, 
exert a strong influence on repeat orders. 


CAMPAIGN—Printer’s direct, pieces in 
PLANNING A Printer’s Pusiicrry Camparcn. By Rob- 
ert E. Ramsay. The Inland Printer, Nov 1922, p. 237 €3000 
words, illustration reproduced on following page, 4 pp.) 
The illustration shows the pieces of a campaign 
conducted by the Edgar C. Ruwe Company, Incor- 
porated, New York City. In order to get some idea 
of their make-up and copy, a few of the pieces will 
be described. The first unit of the selling series was 
entitled: “Your Mark and Ours.” The illustration 
was a close-up of the imprint of the firm, a red 
devil holding a chase of type in which is locked up 
three large letters, “E.C.R.” | The colors on, this 
piece were ted and dark green. The copy inside is 
illustrative of the kind used throughout the! series : 
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in connection with ior work p 
a : 


a -Oe 


PASS IT AROUND 


issue alon! 
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Your product—What did it mean in effort, in 
intense thought, in study, and in money, to 
bring it to its present state of perfection—the 
state of perfection where you were ready to 
put it on the market, and proud to put back of 
it your trade mark, which became its guaranty? 

Your booklets and other advertising-by-mail 
matter—Does the first glance at them inspire 
the confidence your product deserves? 

You know your product, and what the pros- 
pect wants to know about it. You have written 
your story in an interesting way. Is your 
printer so proud of his mark that he puts 
every ounce of effort and knowledge at his 
command back of your message—such as cor- 
rect type, correct paper, and correct printing? 

We are proud of our mark, And booklets 
and direct-by-mail advertising literature printed 
in our shop will be worthy of your product 
and your mark, 


No. 2, likewise in red and green, was entitled: 
“Bang! they’re off,’ and the illustration was of a 
United States mailbox. The copy likened the race 
between mailbox and the prospect’s desk to a race 
on a cinder path. No. 3 was in dull réddish-brown 
and black. The design was of a conventional judge 
on the bench, and the title, “The Sentence.” Inside, 
a sales sheet was fancifully shown as being hung 
with a long, heavy chain to two big black balls. 
The argument was that direct advertising which 


was not rightly produced was decided against in a 
twinkling, 
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CLOTHING—Selling of 


SELLING CLoTHING By WronG Mernop. The New York 
Times, 13 Nov 1922, p. 28 (800 words, 1 p.) 

According to W. Cloyd Pool, sales manager of 
Alfred Decker & Cohn, stores are not applying 
the correct method of selling in the case of clothing. 

“Many department stores,” said Mr. Pool “won- 
der why their clothing sections fail to get the volume 
that they receive in other departments, or as much 
as the clothing stores in their vicinity. Some mer- 
chants are satisfied with the explanation that men 
prefer to shop in their own stores and not where 
women are around. That reason, however, is dis- 
proved in several notable instances where stores op- 
erate very successful and profitable clothing de- 
partments, even though they are generally classified 


"as women’s specialty stores. | 


“The reasons go deeper, as certain large stores 
have lately discovered. Clothing cannot be mer- 
chandized like women’s wear and various lines of 
dry goods. This is primarily because of manufac+ 
turing conditions, and secondly, because of the buy- 
ing habits of men, investigation has shown that 
there is a limit to the turn-over rate on clothing and 
that volume is gained rather from a large than from 
a small initial investment. ee 

“Clothing buyers, as.a rule, have recognized this 
principle, but the store merchandise managers often 
disagree, and that is where the trouble comes in 
and why department stores often fail to get the 
results they desire. Applying the fast turn-over 
principle to clothing as well as in other lines, the 
merchandise man cuts appropriations in order to 
keep down stocks and make frequent purchasing 
necessary. That works out splendidly in merchan- 
dise where wholesale supplies are readily obtain- 


able and where there is a real advantage in getting 


newer styles or lower prices through piecemeal pur- 
chasing from the manufacturers. 

“Tn men’s clothing, however, such conditions do 
not prevail. It takes from six to eight weeks to make 
good clothing, and longer’ if the mills delay cloth 
shipments. Therefore, the clothing buyer who is 
forced to limit his early purchase must either wait 
for needed goods during his selling season or else 
make his selections from stocks in the market that 
are rarely choice offerings.” 


COPY—Fitting, unit method of 


THE Unit Metuop or Firtrnc Cory. By P. E. Hyman. 
The Inland Printer, Nov 1022, p. 212 (1000 words, 2 pp.) 

The unit method of figuring the amount of space 
that copy will occupy may be used with surprisingly 
accurate results. Typewriter characters being on 
a standard unit plan, it is easy to estimate the num- 
ber of words in typewritten copy. In 12-point type- 
writer there are ten characters per inch. Measure 
the length in inches of the average line and multiply 
by the number of lines; this figure is then multi- 
plied by 10 and divided by 6, which will be the ap- 
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proximate number of words in 8-point copy. The 
average word contains 5 or 6 letters. Take, for ex- 
ample, the sentence: “The truth is always the strong- 
est argument.” 'There are 42 characters or units in 
this sentence. Divided by 7, the number of words, 
the result is 6, or the average number of units per 
word. Try any sentence of 7 to 12 words, count the 
spaces and the letters, divide by the number of 


‘words, and the average number of letters per word 


will most always be 5 or 6. It would be mighty 
heavy reading that averaged more than 6 letters 
per word. 

The following table gives the average number of 
letters or units in the different type sizes that are 
contained in one pica em; 


an fox Lype Size Units 
SaPNls 5540 WONG: Lowrie ie cow “pels i 
BD and 77, POI typidincers olesitiecewinne yh esd 3.5 
BTU OINOMIE arsiisecgeesstins b> onelsie 3 
SOPANG AT DOME aaibe Vy <6 'c\6 2+ yori 2.5 
TP DON atdds wes ailing > -xig- enh ce 2 
5 dc ED bo thrsrti« welt = 04s'%)29 ican 1.7 
BE Sant Boll wihitines eu) «ad Gods bolls 1.4 


To find then, the space required by copy of a cer- 
tain number of words in any desired type size, the 
procedure is as follows: 

Problem.—How many lines will be required to set 
154 words in 18-point, 21 picas wide? 

Multiply 154 words by 5%, which will give the 
number of units contained. Referring to the table 
it is seen that in 18-point type 1.4 units go into one 
pica. 

154 xX 544=847 units. 

Divide this number by 1.4 (the unit figure for 18- 
point). — 

847.0+1.4=605 picas. 

Now, to allow for wide spacing, paragraph break- 
overs, etc., it is necessary to add 1/18 of the 605 
picas. . 

1/18 of 605=33 (approximately). 

605 plus 33=638 picas. 

So 154 words of 18-point, set 21 picas, would go 
into 638 picas, or 30 lines 21 picas wide. (638 
divided by 21 equals 30.) 


GOOD-WILL—Building of, by supplementary 
campaign 

THE SUPPLEMENTARY CAMPAIGN AS A BUILDER oF Goop- 
wiLt. By Roland Cole. Printers’ Ink, 2 Nov 1922, p. 133 
(2000 words, advertisement, 4 pp.) 

“One effective way to build good-will is through 
the use of a supplementary advertising campaign. 
That is to say, instead of overloading an advertise- 
ment about a product with “service” talk, or how 
big the company is and how many experts it keeps 
in its laboratory, an entirely separate campaign is 
used, where “good-will” stuff can be talked about 
to the exclusion of everything else. The H. J. Heinz 
Company, of Pittsburgh, is doing this at the present 
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time with a series of large-space advertisements on 
the “ideals” of the business. Simultaneously, the 
regular campaign on Heinz products is running, in 
which each advertisement deals with one product 
at a time. , 

The General Electric Company of Schenectady, 
N. Y., has been running a campaign of advertising 
in a list of national weekly publications and tech- 
nical journals in which the company is describing 
the work of its research laboratories and the value 
of this work to the consuming public. This is an- 
other example of how a supplementary campaign 
may be used to build good-will. In other words, 
the General Electric Company is using paid space 
to tell the public a news story of the internal ac- 
tivities of its research laboratories. 


LETTERS—Informal, for big returns 


N. C. R.’s InFrormaL Letters Ger Larce Returns, By 
E. P. Corbett. Printers’ Ink, 2 Nov 1922, p. 97 (2500 
words, letters, one reproduced below, 4 pp.) 


The informal letters sent out by the National 
Cash Register Company have been unusually repro- 
ductive of good results.. The average of replies is 
nine per cent from a mailing of three-quarters of 
a million. Here is one that, is typical: 


If I came to you—sat down at your desk—and 
said that I could tell you how you could make a 
satisfactory profit in 1922, you wouldn’t let me 
get away until I’d made my words good and given 
you this information. 

Unfortunately, I can’t come to you in person, 
but I’ve come to you by mail and made just that 
offer. I’ve told you that merely for the asking 
you could learn how to increase sales, reduce 
experises, and stop your losses. 

A great many merchants were tired of doing 
business without making a profit. They asked for 
the information—and got it. Many have written to 
thank me for it. 

These men realized that to continue as they 
had been doing meant little or no profit in 1922, 
so they were open to be shown how they could do 
better. I know they are no more progressive 
than you—no more desirous of enjoying a larger 
profit. 

So I just want to say that the opportunity is still 
open and I will see that you get this information 
if you fill out and send me the enclosed card. 


Before a certain lightning rod manufacturing. con- 
cern began to advertise, their. cost per sale was $25 
to $30. They used salesmen only. 

Since they began to advertise, their salesmen have 
been able to increase their business to a point where 
the cost per sale is reduced to $13.10.—“Merchandis- 
ing Advertising.” 


The November 9 issue of “Printers Ink” gives a 
four-year record of November advertising. 
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LETTERS—tTrade papers help write 

Make THE TRavE Parers Here You Write Your Let- 
vers. By Alired VY, Fingulin. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Noy 
1922, p. 46 (800 words, 1 p.) 

“The next letters, Miss Excell, will be to. Mr, 
Ral. Owens, Secretary of the Traction Trolley 
Company,” And while the stenographer was mak- 
ing the necessary notations, the sales manager opened 
a large scrap- -book that was on his desk. This book 
was alphabetically indexed, and as he turned the 
second last page under the letter “O” he continued 
with, “Yes, here is a picture of Mr. Owens”— 
Then to, himself, studying the picture, “A good 
square jaw, indicating a fighter; firm lips, the kind 
that mean positive decisions ; smiling eyes, found on 
a man who wants to be fair; and a frank sort of an 
expression on his face.” —“All right, Miss Excell, 
we'll proceed with the letter.” 

That, in brief, is the way the sales manager of 
a prominent Cleveland manufacturer goes about dic- 
tating his letters, They are letters that. have been 
attracting attention, and producing results, because 
they have about them that delightful quality of 
“human-ness,” that something which seems to make 
them “just fit” the people to whom they are writ- 
ten. If you were to ask this sales manager how 
he does it, his answer would be, “The Rogues’ Gal- 
lery. It’s the hardest-working, and the hardest- 
worked assistant I have in my office.” The Rogues’ 
Gallery is the name the office force has given 
that scrap book, which can always be found wathia 
easy reach. It has’ been given this name because 
the book is a collection of pictures of and items 
about customers and prospective, customers, These 
pictures come from all sources but the majority of 
them: come from trade papers. No trade paper is 
permitted’to be thrown away until it has been sub- 
jected to the most minute ‘scrutiny by both the sales 
manager and his assistants. Whenever either of 
them.sees a picture of a customer or a possible cus- 
tomer, out it comes, and it is immediately put into 
its proper place in the scrap-book. A whole page 
is devoted to each person, the picture being pasted 
near the top of the page, the remaining space pro- 
viding room for items regarding the man. As with 
the pictures, so with these items, the “personals” 
furnish many an interesting side-light worth know- 
ing about at the time of the writing of the letter. 


MAILINGS—Dealers’, half expense of, borne by 
dealers 

How Western Exectric Hanpies Dravers’ Marines. 
By. E: B. Weiss, Printers’ Ink, 2 Nov, 1922, p, 69 (1500 
words, 2 pp.) ; ee ; 

Several years ago a Western Electric Company 
man, at Dallas, Peas: tried a direct-mail advertis- 
ing experiment. He had gathered together a series 
of mailing folders on one of the Western Electric 
specialty lines. His next step was to secure some 
processed letters. These were addressed from lists 
furnished by dealers. A one-cent stamp. was placed 
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on each folder, At regular intervals the folders 
were shipped to the retailers, All the merchant had 
to do was to drop a bundle of letters in the post- 
office or in the corner box, The dealer paid half 
the cost. 

The home office at New York decided that the 
plan, might work ona more comprehensiye scale, 
The. company knew that the average merchant is 
a busy man. Western Electric also knew, that re- 
tailers could not be relied EppOn to. circularize theig 
prospective customers. Either the merchat 
do it at all, or there is an eer ai soe eet 
effort. Of course, only the small merchant is re- 
ferred to here. The larger dealers, as a rule, do 
not have to be prodded. 

The plan was to induce a dealer in Western 
Electric household appliances to sign a contract un- 
der which he was required to furnish the company 
with a carefully compiled: mailing list of the house- 
keepers within his selling radius who had electricity 
in their homes... The Western Electric Company 
would then ship the retailer, on the same day each 
month, by prepaid express, the number of mailing 
folders called for by his mailing list. The folders 
were to carry his imprint and signature. ‘They, 
were to be stamped and addressed ready for mail- 
ing. The complete line of appliances was to be. 
featured by employing a different illustrated letter 
each month. Finally, the dealer was to share the 
expense on a fifty-fifty basis. rian e 


PACKAGE—Unusual, keeps customers ante 


KEEPING BUYERS INTERESTED By Keepinc THEM Sur- 
PRISED. By Palmer S. Wells. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Nov 
1922, p. 39 (4000 words, illustration, 2 pp.) 


J. George Smith, candy seller, makes a specialty 
of unusual boxes. He is among the leaders in candy 
boxes, and is especially proud of having been the 
first, or one of the first to. use the flat one-pound 
box which has practically displaced the old-fash- 
ioned box which had two layers. The most famous 
of his boxes is his “Patent Yard of Chocolates.” 
This is a, package thirty-six inches long. Smith has 
another box which is especially good for steamer 
gifts and the like. It is a box which contains. 
seven books, all in regular jackets. These jackets 
he gets, frona publishers and, froma booksellers. 


PERSONAL TOUCH—Keeping, with 
expansion of business 


KEEPING THE PERSONAL Touch WuHen Business Ex- 
PANDS, Printers’ Ink Monthly, Nov 1922, p. 58 (500 words, 
illustration, I p.) 


When the owners ae the old Neil. House, of 
Columbus, Ohio, decided to demolish the: present 
structure and build a new, and. much. larger hotel. 
of the same name, they. realized that the name 
“Neil House” had accumulated for..itself a great. 
amount of good-will. . Fifteen, Presidents. of. the 
United States had written their name on the Neil 
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register, Every, Ohio congressman and senator had 
stopped there at one time or another, Outside 
ef the field of politics it had numbered among its 
guests such men as Dickson, Howells, Webster, 
Sheridan, Greely, and such women as Jenny Lind, 
Ellen Terry, and Adeline Patti. Its register was 
almost. a” miniature history of the State of Ohio. 

A booklet was prepared which, takes up in its 
earlier pages a history of the ald Neil House. Then 
follow. five pages of facsimile signatures taken from 
the register, ,These five pages offer the reader many 
interesting minutes of study, The. latter part of the 
book tells about “The Neih.to, Be,” describing at 
length the plan for the new hotel, 


Note the nser 
esd 8 iB: 
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cardboard folder. The cover shows a large re- 
production of the trade-mark, and points out in- 
creases in _production resulting from the new 
reduced prices. 


RETAIL—Ad@vertiser, points for 

Ten Goop Pormnts ror THE RETAIL ADVERTISER. 
Fourth Estate, 11 Nov 1922, p. 13 (500 words, I p,) 

A retailer who has, spent the greater part of his 
advertising appropriation in good newspaper copy 
recently related just how he carried on his, advertis- 
ing campaign. He gave ten points which had helped 
him to become:a successful business man through 
advertising. The ten points, were: 


The 
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PRICE CHART—Making it work 


MaKLy mace, Coant: Work, By Robert Bostick, 
Printer. Jak Monthly eee Fane P. 191 (1000 words, illus- 
es ‘reproduced above, I p.) 


~ When. sales, resistance on the part of the con- 
sumer is, due.in PRE art to; price, a comparative price 
chart, has, often, been, found effective. Price is a, 
comparatixe objection, The graphic sales, chart 

the Dr, Denton, Sleeping Garment Mills has 
by _actual, ractice won good-will, It, has, four 
fefitres which make it workable. They are: 
(1) It is sent direct to the retailers with a slip 
attached requesting that the clerk who. actually. 
sells the. garments, be familiar with it; (2) it is 
part of a guaranteed price policy; (3) it makes 
price comparisons with both raw materials, al- 
lied and competitive products; (4) it points out 
the great increase in sales resulting from a policy 
of continual price reduction. The chart itself 
a, AERORS the entire: as oa of a fig stiri 
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1. I advertise. regularly. Every issue; of the, 
paper takes. my. story, to, its readers. I waste no 
energy. in making people remember me, They. do,, 
and every ad means strength because of that.. 

2. I make every ad, look like mine, Years, ago 
I adopted, a distinctive style, and have stuck to it, 
I use plenty, of white space; my, ads are never hard 
to read. And though, the space I use varies, the . 
typographical appearance always, stamps; them, as. 
mine, 

3,, 1 put into, advertising a, definite, proportion, of 
my gross. sales. I fix, this at the beginning of the 
year. My, rule is.to make it, three per cent of the 
previous year’s gross, with more if special, condi- 
tions justify it. By putting most of it into news- 
paper advertising it accomplishes more than if I 
scattered my fire. | 

4. I brighten my ads with frequent illustrations, 
either humorous or practical. This costs me little, 
for I subscribe to an advertising cut service; and 
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keep the cuts as I buy them listed, to use again 
sometime. 

5. I am careful never to overpromise. When 
I make claims I back them up with reasons. Then, 
when I really have an unusual bargain, people be- 
lieve me when I “whoop ’er up” a little. 

6. I “think advertising” all the time. I buy 
goods that will advertise well. Sometimes I buy 
goods just for their advertising value. 

7. I get good display for my ads by seeing that 
the copy’s in the newspaper office in plenty of time. 
I do this by having a definite hour to write the 
copy, and letting nothing interrupt it. 

8. Whenever possible, I carry the nationally ad- 
vertised goods that are advertised in my own home 
paper. I feature them. Sometimes they give me 
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tically become his advertising department. The help 
is extended on the principle of first come, first 
served. The dealer asking for and obtaining the 
service may never have purchased a nickel’s worth 
of material from Long-Bell. There may be an- 
other dealer in the town who is a steady ,customer 
of the company. But the first man gets the service 
and the other does not. The Long-Bell Company 
has a retail end which operates a large number of 
line lumber yards under various names. Line lum- 
ber yards are conducted somewhat on the plans 
of the chain stores. Even though there may be 
a Long-Bell yard in the same town, it is denied 
any of the company’s service that its competitor 
may have asked for first. The service is given 
cheerfully. The lumberman has to make no prom- 
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SEE RETAILER—HELPING THE 


a smaller margin than fly-by-night concerns, but I 
find that I sell faster and make more money in the 
end, besides pleasing more customers. 

g. I always plan my window and counter dis- 
plays-to link up with my newspaper advertising. 
Each helps the other. The woman who has seen 
my ad in the paper is reminded of it when she 
passes the store and sees what’s in the windows. 

10. My salespeople back up my advertising. They 
often help with suggestions for it, and they always 
read it. I insist on that. Moreover, we make a 
special point of courtesy and helpfulness to the cus- 
tomer. We try to have nothing happen in the store 
that would be an unsatisfactory ‘memory when the 
customer reads my message in the newspaper 
afterwards. 


RETAILER—Helping the 


Herpinc RerarLters BerorE THEY Becrn to Buy Your 
Goons. Printers’ Ink Monthly Nov 1922, p. 76 (2300 words, 
form reproduced above, 4 pp.) 

Any retail lumber dealer of good standing can, 
for the asking, have the Long-Bell Company prac- 


ises except that he will use the rateial that is 
supplied him. The matter of buying lumber from 
the Long-Bell Company is never mentioned. This 
problem is permitted to answer itself in due course. 

Records of the customers using the company’s 
services are kept in a card index system. Each 
card is so arranged as to present a complete picture 
of just how the customer is using the company’s 
facilities and also notes the results as shown by the 
increase or decrease in his purchase. On the’ back’ 
is space for noting the dates of all pieces of cor- 
respondence had with the customer on service mat- 
ters. 


SALE—Lost, tracing 


TRACING THE Lost Sate. By Martin Hastings, © Jr. 
Printers’ Ink M onthly, Nov 1922, p. 30 fizo00 words, forms 
reproduced on opposite page, I p.) 

The Paraffine Companies, Inc., of San Francisco, 
has. been trying to trace the reason for lost, sales 
by getting its salesmen to fill in special lost order 
reports. The blanks that the salesmen use for. this 
purpose ask for explicit information, and if the 
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salesmen are able to supply it, it enables his chief 
to go after the order more intelligently next time. 


SALESMAN—And clerk, difference between 


Tue DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A SALESMAN AND A CLERK. 
The Voice of the Victor. (300 words, I p.) 

If we had the shaping of languages, and the mak- 
ing of dictionaries in our hands, there is one word 
we would now obliterate from the vocabulary of 
man. It is the word “clerk.” Has ever a word 
become more useless? How many of us carry it 
about with us, tied to us, serving no earthly pur- 
pose, like an appendix, better off than on. Some- 
body once said: “There are three classes in modern 
business; the ‘works,’ the ‘shirks,’ and the ‘clerks.’ ” 
He was wrong; there are only two, and you know 
what they are. 

A long time ago, a “clerk” was defined as any 
person who could read and write. To be a clerk 


LOST ORDER 


‘Will t come up agin 8 When 
Have you dated it for follow-up?__.. = = Who metred order?. 


Date order Who made the order imenedtately 
was ploced_ iene preceding this ene? 


WHY? 


(1). QUALITY. Could competitor make better merchand!ec? 


; Q) DELIVERIES. Could competitor actually make better delivertes$ 


Q) PACKING SUGGESTIONS and ART DESIGN. Were our ideas 
snd recommendations not 26 practical and valuable It in the 
prospect's mind? 


Having answered above, now state in your 07 
order was lost (be frank and os, ee ee 


If it was a question of aici state pe ERE what the difference was 
lound to be 
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goal, between having to be directed in every little 
thing and directing things, between a form of mental 
slavery and a complete mental liberty. 


SALESMEN—New, making room for 
Maxine Room For NEw SALESMEN. By S. C. Lambert. 
Printers’ Ink, 2 Nov 1922, p. 41 (1200 words, 2 pp.) 


The branch manager was apprehensive. A new 
factory was to be put in operation, and he would 
have to take on three new salesmen to take care of 
his share of the increase in production, All the 
territory allotted to the branch was being covered 
by eight salesmen, and the manager knew that any 
attempt, under ordinary conditions, to take territory 
away from them would be resented by them and 
considered as an attempt to cut down their earnings. 
So the manager decided to see what he could do 
in the way of developing business by mail. He 
wrote the salesmen that he was planning a mail 
campaign to get fill-in orders, and assured them that 


“LOST ORDER | 


Wil It come up again? 
Have you dated tt for follow-wp?____._._ Whe secured cai Sete 
Who made the order immedietely 


preceding this ene? 


SEE SALE—LOST, TRACING 


was to be a man of learning. But under present 
conditions of wide-spread education and occupa- 
tional specialization, to call a modern retail sales- 
person a clerk is to be flagrantly guilty of misnam- 
ing a profession. Even the dictionary, a somewhat 
dubious standby at times, does not completely sanc- 
tion the use of the word “clerk” when it says, 
“sometimes colloquially applied in the United States 
to include salespeople or assistants.” 

“He was what they called a clerk, in what they 
called a store, up in the huckleberry district,” says 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in one of his little satirics. 
He makes. pretty plain, doesn’t he, the difference 
between being called a clerk, and being one, 

The difference between being that misnomer, a 
clerk, and being a salesman, is the difference be- 
tween assuming apathy toward the job and liking 
it, between waiting for customers and making them, 


between leading a pointless existence and setting a 
AAO ye 


they would get full credit for all business produced 
in their territories. Not a man objected. The 
manager had their confidence, and they had no fear 
of an ulterior motive. 

With a series of letters, special order blanks, book- 
lets and other material, the manager began a steady 
bombardment of the best accounts in all of the 
small towns which the men did not make. He also 
timed a series of clever letters with order blanks 
enclosed, to reach the city and big town accounts 
thirty days after the salesman’s call, and to continue 
every few days until about two weeks before the 
salesman’s next call. The campaign had its effect, 
and the manager was able to present to the men 
twenty-five to thirty new accounts each. And he 
showed them how much more profitable it would be 
for them to call on their big accounts every thirty 
days, instead of ninety. The men promptly agreed 
and the new staff men were immediately introduced. 


SALES ORGANIZATION—Management of 
(Book) 
THE MANAGEMENT oF THE SALES ORGANIZATION. By 
Frederick A. Russell, Associate Professor of Business Or- 


ganization and Operation, University of Illinois. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. (vii, 228 pp. 514 x 8 
inches, index, illustrations, $2.50.) 


This book deals with those activities of the sales 
executive which relate primarily to the selection, 
training and management of his selling staff. 

It is written in a sound, practical fashion, and 
liberally illustrated with examples of successful per- 
sonnel practice. 

The first problem to be intensively treated in 
Professor Russell’s book is the selection of the sales- 
man, and he gives various methods that have been 
found particularly satisfactory in the solution of 
this problem. 

The salesman’s training is then discussed in a 
helpful chapter full of new and valuable training 
suggestions. The chapter devoted to the salesman’s 
equipment is of a most specific kind and goes into 
the whole question of sample trunks, transportation, 
etc, 

The relative merits of different policies of lay- 
ing out selling territory are discussed with respect 
to different types of product. 

The treatment of the compensation question will 
prove one of the most helpful in the volume since 
a variety of successful payment methods are de- 
scribed. 

The chapter on contests describes a number of 
successful ways of stimulating salesmen’s efforts by 
means of emulation. There is an interesting dis- 
cussion also of the value of conventions and con- 
ferences of salesmen with the sales manager and 
with the men from the home office; and of the types 
of letters, bulletins, and house organs which will keep 
the salesmanager most effectively in touch with the 
men in the field... 

The book concludes with a consideration. of the 
type of. report which the salesman himself is to 
make, and considers what information he should be 
expected to. return. to the home. office—From an 
advertising folder of the publisher. 


SAMPLING—Effective method of 
Sampriné Witnout Senpine tHe Pkostcr TO THE 


Prospect. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Nov 1922; pi 40° (300 
words, illustration, 1 p.) 


The obvious method of sampling a product is to 
send to prospects an actual specimen of the product 
itself. Stearns, perfumer, of Detroit, manufacturer 
of Day Dream perfume, has originated an unusual 
and effective method of sending: out samples of his 
product without actually sending, the product itself. 
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In a transparent paper envelope is enclosed a small 
handkerchief, with a narrow fancy edge. This hand- 
kerchief has been scented with Day Dream per- 
fume. In the package is also a small folder show~ 
ing a pictute of the real bottle of Day Dream and 
mentioning also the company’s other products. 

In this way the prospect does not get the ordinary 
small bottle of perfume that is so often used for 
sampling, but instead receives a handkerchief, an 
always acceptable present. By scenting the hand- 
kerchief itself, the company is assured that its pro- 
duct will get a proper use. Beyond the fact that 
the very novelty of the idea has its appeal, there 
is shown also a good principle of sampling that 
cannot be used too often. It is the same principle 
that is used by the maker of a flavoring extract 
when he offers a housekeeper a sample of cake fla- 
voring with his product across the counter of the 
retail store. It is showing the prospect what the 
product does, rather than letting her discover this 
for herself in her own way. 


Advertising 1s the youngest of the professions and 
the least understood. It is the science of creating 
the emotion of desire to the degree that one will 
possess himself of something you have to the benefit 
of both—Beverly White. 


SERVICE—Retail, as aid to customer 


Tue Weppinc Book Henes Trape At Hoxiipay Time. 
Men's Wear, 8 Nov 1922, p. 79 (900 words, illustration, 


2 pp.) 


The most useful article in the Reynolds’ men’s 
furnishing store in Birmingham, Alabama, is a well 
thumbed ledger, known as the “wedding book.” In 
the period between December 1 and 25th, every 
year, it is used most extensively by the salesmen. 
The wedding book is fifteen years old. It has on 
its pages the records, the first skirmishes of cam- 
paigns more or less military in their nature, to the 
amount of nearly a thousand. Nearly a thousand 
bridegrooms and all. of the attendants in their wed- 
ding parties have been carefully listed in that book, 
the facts being clipped from the Birmingham. pa- 
pers. As the lists of wedding parties are published, 
the prospective groom receives a letter asking him 
to have his attendants come around and be meas- 
ured for furnishings for the event. At that. time 
details are written down in the wedding book. 
Then at Christmas time, when, mother or sister or 
sweetheart comes. into the store and wants a Christ- 
mas present for the beloved male, it isn’t necessary 
for her to take another trip home to get. the right 
size. For the book contains the names of 4,000 
Birmingham men and all their measurements, with 
emphasis on those that remain the same, such as 
gloves and hose.  — ants 
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“Yourself Incorporated” 


F YOU owned a store, you wouldn’t turn cus- 
tomers away without serving them just because 
It was six o’clock and closing time. 


As “Yourself Incorporated”, how much busi- 
ness do you pass up in order to catch a train? 


How many “out of the way” prospects do you 
fail to see—because of geographical reasons? 


You don’t have to confess this to the Sales 
Manager, but—honestly—if your life depended 
upon getting more business out of your territory, 


¢ then wouldn’t you live to a ripe old age? That’s 
y easy to answer, isn’t it? 


If you bought a store, you would have the feel- 
ing of proprietorship the moment you opened the 
door for business. And you, a salesman, ought 
to have that feeling of proprietorship well cuilti- 
vated. Every salesman is in business for himself, 
but it is hard for many to get that viewpoint. 


Cultivate that feeling. It will prove profitable. 
As “Yourself Incorporated”, you will have terri- 
tory to develop to the limit of your inclination 
and ability. Like any other man in business for 
himself, you should plot, plan, scheme and work 
steadily, systematically, and vigorously to reap the 
full rewards from your investment. 


It may be painful to hand out a big batch of 
greenbacks for income tax—but there are two 
sides to that story. 


“Yourself Incorporated” can make the Collector 
of Internal Revenue take off his hat in admiration 
—if you can get yourself to regard your terri- 
tory as your business headquarters. 


It shouldn’t be hard to work hard for— 
“Yourself Incorporated”. 


—George R. Jackson 


in “Salesology” for November 1922. 


R T : ErrinGer, Pres.; Atrrep H. ALExANvER, Vice-Pres.; Vincent C. 
oss, Treas.; Vircit P. Ettincer, Secy., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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ADMAN—Buyer, co-operation between 


Sers Rures ror Orperrnc Ap Copy. retail Ledger, 1 
Nov 1922, p. 12 (500 words, I p.) 

Lack of perfect co-ordination between buyer and 
advertising writer is not an infrequent occurrence, 
even in a well-organized department store. The 
buyer knows his merchandise, but is not an adver- 
tising expert. The advertising man knows advertis- 
ing, but is not a merchandise expert. And the 
preparation of the daily advertisement, often con- 
taining hundreds of items, does not admit of per- 
sonal conference between buyer and_ advertising 
Writer on each of them. 

The buyer must give the advertising department 
the data in writing. To eliminate lack of perfect 
contact the J. N. Adam store of. Buffalo, N. Y. 
has issued to its buyers these instructions: 


What the copy writer wants is facets. It matters 
not how brief these are, so long as they are clear. 
Don’t leave too much to his imagination. Remember 
you are the expert in your line. You know the goods. 
His job is to write the ad attractively, but you must 
give him the fundamentals. 

If you write, “$3 crepe de chine, $1.87—beautiful, 
lustrous—good quality—should sell for more,” the 
questions will immediately arise in his mind, is this 
for lingerie, blouses, skirts or what? Likewise some 
of the woolen or cotton goods have a big French 
name which reveals nothing of the purpose for which 
the materials are intended. An ideal piece of, copy 
would read: 

First. Crystal batiste. 

Second. Fifty-nine cents. 

Third. Should be seventy-five cents. 

Fourth. Thirty-six-inch. 

Fifth. Pink, copen, lavender or yellow. 

Sixth. Sheer, fine quality, mercerized. 

Seventh. Suitable for dresses. 

Fighth. Cost forty cents. 

Ninth. Conventional flower designs. 

Although it often helps, it is not necessary for you 
to take the time to write your copy in smooth, well- 
balanced sentences. The copy-writer will try to do 
this. Simply be sure to list all the facts. 

If you tell the copy-writer,. “This is a burl walnut 
dining-room suite, the most beautiful you ever saw,” 
you do not help him much. Superlatives won’t go 
through. Tell him aqwhy it is the most beautiful. Why 
appealing. Why durable. 

Every worth-while piece of- merchandise ever 
created has a reason for its being. In some way it 
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must stand out among its fellows as being especially 
In price, quality, convenience, beauty, style, 
Tell the copy- 


salable. 

ae . . <j 
uniqueness, it is somehow different. 
writer wherein the difference lies. 


Please punctuate in so far as it is necessary to 
Write only on one side 
Remember, the copy-writer is not as 
Make them 


make your meaning clear. 
of the paper. 
familiar with trade names as you are. 
clear. 


CLERKS—Classification of 


Tuts 1s How a MassacHusetts MERCHANT CLASSIFIES 
The Inland Mer- 
(200 words, table reproduced 


His CierKs AND Fixes THEIR DUTIES. 
chant, Dec 1922, p. 18. 
herewith, I p.) 
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Dear Sir: 


We are distributing today, among our agents all 
over the state of Alabama, 2,000 carrier or homing 
pigeons. Each agent will receive a complete flock 
of a size in accordance with a fair plan of distribu- 
tion. This gives every agent an equal chance. 

Homer pigeons are remarkable for their ability to 
return home from long distances. Also they are 
noted for incredible speed during flight. Now, we've 
sent them away from home and we want you to start 
them back and give them a chance to show their 
ability ‘to return home with speed. An early start 
is what counts, so don’t delay. 

You will notice that each pigeon is numbered and 
the numbers of your flock are I to 25 inclusive. It is 
not necessary to return these birds in consecutive 


This is How a Massachusetts Merchant Classifies His Clerks 
and Fixes their Duties 


Miss H. particularly big and smaller dry e. Reports wants and necessary 
(Working for store thirteen years.) goods stores. orders to Mr. F 
I. Assists Mr. F. in handling 2. Answers telephone and takes 
ea = ifiacede. orders. ; 
evar NM EF a 3. Checks orders to be delivered; ay te y 
3, if uares ap rites workers sees goods are sent when wanted. In charge of windows; makes dis- 
4. Suggests goods to be advertised plays ; watches those Rt eid pies 3 
and aaa Mr. F. poy store interior displays. ells 
5. Acts as general manager in Mr. (Son of proprietor) “eke gk 
He sg artic. 1. Chief “stock clerk ibl 
2 ; a oe CPE ed POU Sam H. (Deliveryman.) 
iss D : : 
: 5 a. Arrangement. 1. Delivers goods. 
(Intelligent young woman; two years b. Condition of stock. 2. Reports complaints, if any, from 
with store.) c. No stock shortages. customers, _ 
1. Keeps in touch with other stores, d. Watches slow moving stock. 3. When store is busy, sells. / 


TRY THIS SYSTEM OUT IN YOUR OWN STORE 
The plan outlined above is suitable for any small town store, and illustrates the possibility of dividing the duties 


and responsibilities among even a few employes. 
small store, it is absolutely essential that there be 
larger store. 


CONTEST—Sales, “homing pigeon” basis of 
Unique MetHops oF STIMULATING SALES CAMPAIGNS BY 
Marr. By Clarence T. Hubbard. Yours Truly, Dec. 1922, 


Pp. 95 (1500 words, letters, one reproduced, 2 pp.) 


The Johnson, Locke & Levy agency of Birming- 
ham, Ala., recently put through a successful con- 


test introduced through the mails to its agents. 


contest was called the “Homing Pigeon” contest. 
and was planned to gain more insurance business 


by urging every producer to send in the 
“pigeons.” 


reports. 


drive: 


These latter were gummed) slips of 
paper, each bearing the picture of a homing pigeon, 
which were to be attached to the new business 
A “flock” of these pigeons was sent to 
each agent, the slips were numbered, and then all 
efforts were concentrated on urging agents to get 
most of them to fly home. The contest was impres- 
sively announced in the following letter, which 
characterized the type of appeal employed in this 


Because there are so many and so varied a division of duties in a 
as definitely and as understanding a form of organization as m a 


The italics indicate the type of worker assigned to the different responsibilities. 


order, but keep them where they will not get mis- 
placed or lost because we expect every number ac- 
counted for by Christmas. 

We are going to announce the number of the 
pigeon, and from what agency, first to arrive home. 
We will also announce the first complete flock, and 
from what agency, to arrive home. During the 
interim we will bulletin the progress made by each 
agency in returning home. We hope your agency 
will win one of these flights. 

However; your bird will not win first honor if 
you delay, even a minute, in releasing him. Further- 
more, your flock cannot win if you keep them cooped 
up in your office. It will be interesting to know the 
first single pigeon to return, but it will be even more 
interesting to watch the gradual home gathering in 
Birmingham of the various flocks from all over 
Alabama. 

That’s the whole story and here’s what you do. 
Paste one pigeon on each daily report or cotton 
certificate of “new business’—only. Start them in 
the direction of the “dipping vat” at Montgomery 
(they sometimes have insects on them, you know) 
and we will guarantee they will arrive home safely. 


The 


most 


November 29, 1922] 


We expect every agent to enter this contest with 
a will to win. You have a chance to win the first 
flight or the flock flight or both. Try for both! 
Turn loose at least one pigeon today. Let us bulletin 
your agency as the winner. 

Now for the homeward flight! 

Expectantly yours, 


COPY—Retail, as prepared by department 
heads 
Wuat Do You TuHiInk or Tuts BuncH oF STEELE- 
Myers Manacers As Ap Situs. Women’s Wear, 18 
Nov 1922, p. 33 (200 words, advertisement reproduced 
below, I p.) 
The Steele-Myers Co., of Fort Wayne, achieved 
this unique result when they turned over a three- 


THE STEELE-MYERS CO 


WINTER COATS 
$24.75 


Saterday Steele's Fill Offer to Fort Wayne Wesnen: | & s 
POLAIR ‘CLOTH COATS] << 
yen tenon | x 


SKIRTS—Saturday $5.95 


Savordey sadling & eroup of Prumrile Shicts plaitind with the wader we 
aero! comyperting roler—e thee hed of sewers perterne Eacet 
Lert valves Raywlos $117 akan nd gray ree ard cand, 
Deon aed hee Sew 27 OL a ty i 


BE nl ne a etd vw nesses Samat laa Eh ae a 
» Nhat Do You Think of Our Bunch As‘Ad Writers? 


SEE COPY—RETAIL, AS PREPARED BY DEPARTMENT 
HEADS 


quarters page display to their department heads. 
The copy was run just as received from the writers, 
photographic plates being made of the hand written 
sheets. Most of the offerings are signed by the 
department buying heads. 

While an ad of this character would hardly bear 
frequent repetition, it is an excellent device for 
impressing the public with the versatility of the 
store’s advertising, its vigor and distinction. Some 
of the writing is difficult to read, and none of it 
stands out compellingly. The sole virtue of the 
display is novelty, which in this case justifies itself. 

One outstanding fault with the display is that 
the casual reader would at first be at a loss to 
understand it. The paragraph reading “Salespeople 
selected these items and wrote this ad,” should 
have been in conspicuous type prominently dis- 
played, instead of being buried where one might 
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read the whole page before discovering it. The 
last line, “What do you thing of our bunch as ad 
writers?” is a good one. 


CREDIT-COLLECTIONS—Enrolling selling 
force in 


ENROLLING THE SELLING Force IN Crepit-COLLECTION 
Work. Printers’ Ink, 16 Nov 1922, p. 89 (900 words, 2 pp.) 


Here is a complete copy of the letter sent to the 
salesmen of Francis H. Leggett & Company, New 
York, outlining the information which the company 
desires the men in the field to insert in their reports 
on collections and credit. 


1. When you sell a customer for the first time, a 
report from you should accompany the order, giving 
all the details you can possibly obtain, that will assist 
the credit department in acting intelligently and 
promptly upon the order. 

2. We provide regular “Credit Report” blanks for 
the purpose, and these should be filled out by you as 
fully and carefully as possible. With your experience 
in the line, you can always come pretty close to es- 
timating the amount of stock carried and the value 
of the fixtures, etc. 

3. In the course of conversation with a new 
customer he will usually tell you more or less about 
himself or his business, and there is no harm in 
asking a few questions and explaining to a new man 
that your house requires trade and bank references 
before opening a credit account, and no good mer- 
chant will resent furnishing reasonable information 
about himself or his business in response to polite and 
explanatory questions. 

4. Be careful, always, to get the full name and 
address and write it plainly. If the name is John 
Smith or Joseph Smith do not send it in as J. Smith. 

5. If the dealer has been established for some 
time at the location, state about how long in business, 
and if recently started, where was he formerly 
located, and if not formerly in business elsewhere, 
what did he do previously, and what experience has 
he had in his present line of business? What do you 
think of his present qualifications and prospects to 
conduct the business he is now engaged in success- 
fully? 

6. Other interesting and valuable points of in- 
formation to be covered as far as possible: 


Character of neighborhood, tenement, residential 
or suburban. 

Cash or credit. 

Number of help employed; also whether family 
helps. 

High, moderate or low rental. 

Well kept or sloppy store. 

Whether dry grocer or grocer and vegetables or 
delicatessen or part store with market or butcher. 

Whether intelligent and a close buyer or careless 
and indifferent and not attentive. 

Corner or middle of the block, double or single 
store. 

Nationality. Age. Ability. 

Whether business appears to be prosperous or 
simply a struggle to pay the rent. 

7. In other words, give us an eye picture of the 
dealer and his store and whether the outfit looks 
like a reasonable credit risk, and you feel that you 
can surely collect the bill when due. 

8. Do not place our goods into a store when you 
have any doubts er misgivings whatever about 
prompt payments and do not ask us to trust a dealer 
upon whom you would not take the risk yourself. 
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9. We are anxious to have you establish with us 
a reputation for absolute reliability in your credit 
recommendations and reports and also in your col- 
lection work, and hope you will give this very im- 
portant part of our business your close and constant 
atterition and also by watching all your established 
accounts for signs of distress or changes; such as: 

Business dropping off. Too much credit business. 
Inattention or frequent absence from the store. Leav- 
ing affairs in charge of clerks too much. Expenses for 
rent or help too heavy. Difficulty in meeting payments 
when due. Wastefulness. Ill health. Change in neigh- 
borhood. Checks protested. Domestic troubles. Gam- 
bling or excessive drinking or race track sports. Be- 
hind the times. Old age or increasing infirmities, Too 
much chain store competition, and the many other 
human frailties or conditions that control ultimate 
failure or lack of success, including local industrial 
conditions, such as strikes or lack of employment. 

10. In handling “Credits and Collections” it calls 
for constant alertness, and we must largely rely upon 
your help and intelligent assistance in the routine 
procedure from day to day, and please remember 
always that “Eternal Vigilance is the Price of 
Safety.” 

11. As a field member of our credit and collection 
staff you are closely interested in the results and 
should therefore take a keen pride in maintaining a 
record close to perfection in making prompt col- 
lections and avoiding credit losses. 


Every Dot Is a Hagan Customer! 


SEE CUSTOMERS—SHOWING HOW MANY ARE REACHED 


CUSTOMERS—Showing how many are 
reached 
Uncaptionep Articte. Dry Goods Merchants Trade 


Journal, Nov 1922, p. 92 (50 words, illustration reproduced 
above, I p.) 


The illustration shows the unique way that Ha- 
gan’s Clothing Stores, Sioux City, Ft. Dodge and 
Des Moines, Iowa, have of showing the number 
of customers they reach in the whole state of Iowa. 
Over 2,000 men are noted on the map and every 
dot is a customer. 


EXPENDITURES—Charging of, to advertising 
account 
Wuat ExpenpirurEs SHouLD Be CHARGED TO THE AD- 


verTistinc Account. By John Allen Murphy. Printers’ 
Ink} 16 Nov 1922, p. 3 (5400 words, 11 pp.) 


Several dozen advertisers were asked to tell about 
their advertising accounting practices, and here is a 
summary of the opinions received. 


[November 29, 1922 


These charges belong in the advertising account: — 


paid advertising in all recognized mediums, such 
as newspapers, magazines, business papers, farm 
journals, technical, religious and class publications, 
theatre programmes, direct advertising, street-car 
cards, posters, billboards, window displays, counter 
displays, store signs, outdoor signs, novelties, book- 
lets, house-organs, and, in fact all printed and 
lithographed material used directly for advertising 
purposes. Cartons and labels, when used solely for 
window or store displays, catalogues, salaries of 


all advertising department executives and employees, . 


art work, photographs, drawings, engravings, elec- 
trotyping, etc., transportation on advertising mate- 
rial including postage, motion pictures, slides, calen- 
dars. 

These charges do not belong in the advertising 
account, although too frequently they are put there: 
free goods, picnic and bazaar programmes, chari- 
table, religious and fraternal donations, cartons, 
lables, packages, stationery used outside advertising 
department, price lists, salesmen’s calling cards, 
house-organs going to factory, bonuses to trade, 
special rebates, entertaining customers or prospects, 
showrooms, demonstration stores. 

These are border-line charges, sometimes belong- 
ing in the advertising account and sometimes in 
other accounts, depending on circumstances: sam- 
ples, demonstrations, fairs, canvassing, rent, light, 
heat, telephone and other overhead expenses, appor- 
tioned to advertising department, house-organs go- 
ing to salesmen, advertising automobiles, premiums. 


INSURANCE—Advertising, plays up price 


An Insurance Company Tsat AnverTISES ,PRICE 
Printers’ Ink, 16 Nov 1922, p. 104 (600 words, I p.) 


The Ontario Equitable Life and Accident In- 
surance Company in the early fall of 1921 ran an 
advertisement of seventy-five lines depth and three 
column widths, headed “Meeting You Half Way’’. 
In this advertisement attention was called to the 
fact that because of business conditions many people 
could not afford to take insurance at the premium 
regularly quoted; that they felt least able to do 
so at a time when they realized they had the great- 
est need for business protection. Then the offer 
was made to meet any such person half way bv 
furnishing protection with premiums within their 
means. To do this the company prepared a table 
of yearly renewable and convertible term rates at 
various ages witha full explanation of what could 
be done with the policies by way of conversion, 
and offered to send a specimen policy and full ex- 
planations upon request. Other advertisements built 
upon the same principle and headed: “The Ordinary 
Life’ Plan”, “The 20-Pay Life Plan’, “Minimum 
Rates—3, 5, 10 Year Term”, were also inserted 
during the following months and were equally pro- 
ductive of good results. 
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LETTERS—Foreign dealers sold by 

Letrers THat Sert Deaters Hers to Forergn Deat- 
grxs. By S.C, Lambert. Printers’ Ink, 9 Nov 1922, p. 89 
(2000 words, letters, one reproduced below, 3 pp.) 


Here is one of the letters that the International 
General. Electric has been using eifectively in getting 
foreign dealers, to use the dealer helps put forth 
by the company : 


We have been cudgeling our brains to find a 
novelty to furnish you that will back up your in- 
tensified sales effort, and at the same time be orig- 
inal, economical and of high advertising value. 
We think we have found it in a little safety 
match book, samples of which are enclosed. 
Everyone uses matches, and every time they use 
ove they will see your advertisement—can’t help 
it. We understand that this form of advertising 
will be fairly new in your territory. 

Of course, the match books furnished to your 
order will contain twenty matches each—these 
samples are merely to show you what the thing 
looks like. Furnished in either English or in 
Spanish, imprinted as you may direct (in lots of a 
thousand or more) at the price of $4.00 per thous- 
and books. 

You could either distribute these free, for use in 
shops, hotels, clubs, etc., or you could perhaps re- 
sell them in such places at landed cost. This latter 
plan has worked well in the States, as people have 
to buy matches somewhere. Of course, many 
other methods of getting them in people’s pockets 
will occur to you. 

We feel that you are likely to order a large 
quantity, and frankly believe that the idea as an 
advertising medium is most excellent—and the cost 
is low. Please have your order give full imprint 
and shipping instructions. 


MAILING LIST—Farmers’, method of getting 

How One Missourt Town Gor Marine List. Associ- 
ated Advertising. (Published by the Associated Adver- 
ey Clubs of the World.), Nov 1922, p. 10 (250 words, 
I p. 

An interesting plan for attracting the trade of 
farmers to a small town and obtaining a mailing 
list, was described at the Chattanooga advertising 
convention by Battle Clark, of the Nashville Banner, 
who told of a visit to Excelsior Springs, Mo., last 
July, on what the business men called “Ford Day”. 
Every one within many miles who drove a Ford 
car was asked to come to town that day, and par- 
ticipate in a great celebration. Prizes were offered 
for the Ford carrying the most people (and thirty- 
two rode in and on the winning car), for the dirti- 
est Ford, the best decorated Ford, for the Ford 
with the smallest license number, for the Ford 
driven by a mother with the greatest number of 
daughters in the car with her, and the like. The 
prizes, of merchatidise, were offered by the local 
merchants. The owner of a small department store 
said that he did a bigger business that day, than 
in any entire week since he opened the store, years 
ago, and the local Ford agent sold twenty-three 
Fords and obtained the names of eighty live “pros- 
pects’—all at a cost to each merchant of $25. 
Each person who drove a Ford and joined the 
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parade filled in a blank, giving his name, address, 
and other information for the mailing lists of the 
merchants. 


MAILING LIST—From Santa Claus’ directory 


_Santa’s Directory Preases Everysopy. Dry Goods 
Economist, 11 Nov 1922, p. 16 (300 words, I p.) 


A Santa Claus directory has been opened by 
ktosenberg’s of Evanston, Illinois, which is about 
fhifty-hve minutes’ ride north of the loop stores. 
‘his suburban store has circularized the children 
of the North Shore as well as Evanston, to come 
in and*put down their names and also list the articles 
they wish Santa Claus to bring. The name and 
address are of course necessary. ‘he call has been 
sent out in the daily papers and also.in the regular 
mail circulars going to the various homes, As quick- 
ly as the children register, a personal note is sent 
to the parents telling them of the children’s wishes, 
and that the store can supply the goods and would 
appreciate having them look over the holiday stock. 
In addition, the store has an up-to-date mailing list. 
The names are classified as to age, so as to eliminate 
much difficulty in sending out new goods circulars. 


American industry is spending about $70,000,000 
annually on scientific research, according to the 
fabricated production department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, about one-half 
for laboratory research, and the remainder in ex- 
perimental and development work in plants. The 
result ts an annual saving to industry in the United 
States of approximately one-half billion dollars. 
“If there were no correlation of effort on research 
work, much duplication might result,” says the 
report. “The logical solution ts to have the trade 
association make this correlation.’—“Associated 
Advertising,” November, 1922. 


SALE—Paving way for, by messenger 


Uses A Unirorm Messencer. Marketing, (Toronto), 
4 Nov 1922, p. 413 (125 words, I p.) 


. A city salesman’s scheme of operation includes 
the use of a uniformed messenger for the delivery — 
of advance literature. His territory is closely knit 
and he works it by sections, taking a certain section 
or street each week. He has listed every possible 
prospect for his line, which is store equipment. 
Each week he gets his broadsides together, hires 
the uniformed messenger, and delivers material to 
those prospects he is to visit within the next few 
days. The effect on the neighborhood. grocer 
when approached by a uniform messenger who 
hands him a long sealed envelope with the words, 
“Message, for you, Mr. Brown”, is good, and so 
resultful has the plan been that the salesman pays 
the messenger out of his own pocket. 
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SALE—Rehearsing a 

REHEARSING A SALE. Marketing (Toronto), 4 Nov 1922, 
p. 413 (125 words, 1 p.) 

A successful salesman attributes most of his suc- 
cess to his habit of rehearsing his sales talks. When 
about to interview or solicit business with some 
important personage, firm or company, he mentally 
rehearses the scene beforehand. He anticipates the 
likely argument to follow, and tastes the flavor (so 
to speak) of his own remarks and the statements 
in rebuttal. It is this subconscious quality of re- 
hearsal that makes successful and convincing sales- 
men. They have studied and mapped out their line 
of defence, know their parts thoroughly, and when 
the occasion presents itself they do not have to 
grope aimlessly for replies or facts wherewith to 
complete their success. 


SALE—Retail, idea for 

Paste Tuts Sate Inea In Your Hat. Dry Goods 
Economist, 11 Nov 1922, p. 39 (300 words, 1 p.) 

A novel method of preventing crowding and con- 
fusion and of insuring due attention to every cus- 
tomer was adopted with good effect by the Boston 
store, Milwaukee, Wis., in connection with a recent 
sale of dresses. The plan was conceived of segre- 
gating the customers by setting one particular day 
during the sale for the attendance of women of 
different size and figures. Thus, it was announced 
in the Sunday newspaper ad that Monday would be 
the day for misses’ sizes, Tuesday for women’s 
sizes, and Wednesday for “stylish stouts”. The 
idea caught on with the public immediately. This 
was very apparent on the Wednesday, for example, 
for never before had so large an army of women 
invaded the place on one and the same day. Dur- 
ing the sale no mail or telephone orders were 
accepted, and none of the sale dresses was allowed 
10 be sent C.OcD. 


The yeast which is evidently working among the 
advertising industry indicates that something of 
good to advertisers will come out of the ferment. 
This is the opinion of “The Printing Art.’ And 
its connection with an article in that magazine by 
Clifford Poppleton on “With Gloves Off,’ the 
editors suggest that it will come sooner than we 
expect, 1f the strong feelings which this author, who 
ts with one of the big agencies, expresses are at 
all general. Every advertising man ought read 
that article in its entirety. 


SALES CLERKS—School for 

ScHooL For SALES CLerKs. Marketing (Toronto), 4 
Nov 1922, p. 403 (175 words, I p.) 

A Three Days Sale School, or Salesmanship Con- 
vention, was organized by a firm making women’s 
ready-to-wear garments last summer for retail sales- 
people. Dealers paid railroad and hotel expenses 
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of their girl clerks attending, and the school was 
“sold” to the merchants by the firm’s representa- 
tives on their regular trips. A month before the 
dates for the convention, an elaborate program was 
sent to all the company’s customers, and a blank 
was enclosed for the dealer to use in making reser- 
vations. About 100 acceptances were received, and 
an entire room in the leading hotel was set aside for 
the delegates. Sessions started at 10 o’clock and 
lasted until five in the afternoon. The program 
consisted of tours through the company’s plant and 
large city stores, addresses on raw materials, manu- 
facturing processes, designing, creation of styles, 
advertising, retailing problems, etc. Experts gave 
demonstrations of selling, and the program was 
interspersed with picnics, banquets, motor drives 
and entertainments of various kinds. 


SALESMANSHIP—Knowledge as asset in 

Wuat’s THE News? The Informant (Published by the 
Zellerbach Paper Company, San Francisco, Cal.), Nov 
1922, p. 5 (250 words, I p.) 

A good printing salesman (and every other 
salesman, as far as that goes, Ed.) is like a good 
reporter. He knows what is going on and tries 
to know in advance of his competitors. What’s 
the news? Almost any business house has some- 
thing of importance to tell to its customers once 
in a while. Some merchant is going to move to 
another location. He will want announcements. 
Perhaps he hasn’t thought of it yet, but he can be 
reminded and the salesman is the one to give him 
that reminder. Department stores often announce 
to their charge customers advance information 
about their special sales. Firms in all lines of busi- 
ness announce changes in their policies and their 
personnel, and send out holiday greetings. And 
it is up to the salesman to dig out these facts, so 
that he will be ready to call on those particular 
people and tell them how he can help them. 


SALESMANSHIP—Meeting the “I can get 
along without your product” prospect 

You Tett ’Em!. Salesology, Nov 1922, p. 25 (275 
words, I p.) 

When the prospect says “I can get along with- 
out your goods,” the salesman might try some of 
the following answers to his foolish remark: 

(1) You might increase your profit by 
firing some of your clerks, but not for long. 
Customers want service, both when they are in 
your store from your clerks and from you. 
The service you provide is represented in the 
stock you carry. You have good clerks and 
a good stock but you can make it better by 
ordering our line. 

(2) You can get along without that cash 
register—but it would be a mighty poor policy 
for you to try and do so. Temptation makes 
the thief and in the same way the temptation 
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of a good, up-to-date stock brings customers 
and makes them buy. There is no question 
about the merit of our line or the demand for 
it. It’s a popular demand and, therefore, a 
line you should have on hand. You can do 
without a good many things in this store, but 
it would be a short-sighted policy to eliminate 
them. 

(3) Frankly, Mr. Blank, can you? Isn't 
it a question of “can I use it?” rather than 
“T don’t want it?’ All business men spend 
money to make money. You have invested a 
lot of money in your business. Your present 
stock is an investment—but there is no doubt 
about the returns it will bring you. Our line 
is just as good a money-maker as any line you 
have at present. You can stand more profit, 
can’t you, Mr. Blank? 


SALESMEN—Classification of 

A New Conrerence Pian. Marketing (Toronto), 4 
Nov 1922, p. 413 (150 words, 1 p.) 

A concern employing a sales force of nearly a 
thousand men, has divided the salesmen in each of 
its fifty branches into three groups; seniors, juniors 
and freshmen, Separate conferences are held for 
each group. The qualifications for membership in 
the different groups are as follows: Seniors—To 
include producers only; Juniors—To include those 
salesmen who have memorized their approach, 
qualification and sales talk including all reserves 
and who have been given permission to go into the 
field but whose sales stories require polishing; i. e., 
the rough edge taken off. They remain in this 
class until they have produced and are then pro- 
moted to the Senior Class; Freshmen—To include 
the new men who are just learning the funda- 
mentals of the business and their sales stories. When 
able to give their sales stories 90 per cent perfect 
and are ready to go into the field, they are pro- 
moted to the Junior Class. 


“Find out all you can about your man. Get to 
know his work, his interest and his hobbies. Let 
him talk on his favorite subject and play the game 
fairly with him. Never betray a confidence, even 
if it means success. That kind of success is never 
permanent.”—Isaac Morcosson. (From “The In- 
formant,’ November, 1922.) 


“National Advertising,’ for October, 1922, gives 
a first rate list of trade, industrial and professional 
publications. The list name includes the location, 
circulation and how distributed, rates and size of 


page. 


SAMPLE—»5 per cent efficiency in 


SAMPLE TruNKsS 95 Per Cent Errictent. Marketing 
(Toronto), 4 Nov 1922, p. 403 (150 words, I p.) 
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Ninety-five per cent of the sample trunks sent 
out by a clothing manufacturer actually bring 
back orders. The trunks, measuring 12x15xIo- 
inches, are sent to dealers in small towns not cov- 
ered by the company’s salesmen. They are shipped 
only on request. There is a slide on the top of the 
address card, which the merchant turns over when 
he is through with the trunk, and it is then ready 
for the return journey. When the trunk is received 
by the company, this card is taken out, the amount 
of the order entered upon it and it is then filed for 
follow-up. When the trunk is opened, the dealer 
first sees a folder giving the story of the line, ship- 
ping instructions, order blank, stamped addressed 
envelope and pencil. 


SERVICE—Dealer, of real value 


To Get Dearers To ApvERTISE Your Propuct. Printers’ 
Ink Monthly, Nov 1922, p. 26 (250 words, illustration, 1 p.) 

The sheet of dealer cuts or electros gives the 
dealer a good idea of the appearance of the adver- 
tising matter that he can make use of, but it does 
not give him an idea of the appearance of this 
material when it is in position in the newspaper. 
Emery & Beers Company, Inc., makers of Onyx 
hosiery, has prepared a booklet that takes care of this 
objection and at the same time offers the dealer a 
further service of real value. This booklet shows 
a number of Onyx advertisements placed on pages 
are set up in regular newspaper type. Various 
arrangements of copy are shown, so that the dealer 
not only will have a good idea of the layout of the 
advertisements themselves, but also will see how 
they should be arranged on the page. Each adver- 
tisement also has instructions for the printer under- 
neath it. Of course each advertisement is a piece 
of suggested copy and can be adapted by the local 
dealer for his own use. Incidentally, instead of 
setting the newspaper type into regular news stories, 
the company has reprinted a number of articles from 
Printers’ Ink. Each article is of interest to the re- 
tailer, which means that he will study the book care- 
fully. : 


SHIPPING CASE—Giving longer advertising 
life to 

Givinc THE Surpprinc CAsE A LonGerR ADVERTISING LIFE. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, Nov 1922, p. 71 (350 words, illus- 
tration reproduced on following page, 1 p.) 

Once the average shipping case is emptied, it 
generally is considered as having reached the end 
of its existence. But Berry Brothers, varnish and 
paint manufacturers of Detroit, never did like to 
see their cases condemned to such an untimely de- 
mise. The company looked upon its boxes as some- 
thing additional in advertising, and it was quite 
natural that efforts were put forth to prolong their 
lives. _ For many years Berry Brothers have in- 
cluded in their packing boxes four wooden wheels. 
two axles and a steering rod. With this parapher- 
nalia the dealer, once the box is emptied, need only 
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nail on the wheels and the steering rod, and he 
has a toy that most any child would be glad to 
possess. Not satisfied with the plaything retailers 
obtain in that manner at no extra cost, the company 
went a step further and offered a method of making 
it a real business producer. Dodgers bearing the 
dealer’s imprint, are offered retailers. . These are 
meant for distribution among children and are 
headed: “How to Win the Famous Berry Wagon.” 

There is a picture of the wagon with. several 
children grouped around it and then: .“This Voy 
Wagon will be given to the boy or girl who makes 


the greatest number of words from the ten letters’ 
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contained in “Berry Wagon. In simple language 
the contest is explained and it is stipulated that “all 
lists of words to be considered must be in our store 
before 4 p. m. on that date. For further mforma- 
tion ask us. The winner’s name will be on display 
in our window.” Asa result of this plan the wagon 
is frequently displayed in the dealer’s window. The 
contest is another form of advertising. And, of 
course, the winner of the contest 1s going to take 
the wagon all around his neighborhood: and make it 
a traveling advertisement for Berry Brothers. 


SEE SHIPPING 'CASE—GIVING LONGER ADVERTISING 
LIFE TO 


SIDE-LINE—Habit, curing salesmen of al 

CurING SALESMEN OF THE “SipE-Line” Hasit. By W. 
Livingston ‘Larned.. Printers’ Ink, 9 Nov 1922,:p: 174 (7800 
words, 5 pp.) 

A: stationery manufacturer had.a-staff of twenty 
salesmen, all eden men, and word had come 
that some of them, if not all, had come in for more 
than one trivial “extras.” One ‘night’a ‘dinner was 
staged for the sales’ force, and at its conclusion the 
sales manager and his assistant’ volunteered ‘to give 
a short play. A place “was ‘cleared, and with” no 
suspicion of what was coming, the salesmen moved 
their chairs up in a circle and waited for the drama: 
They were not disappointed, for both sales manager 
and assistant had written and rehearsed a gem. The 
sales manager assumed the part of a customer, while 
the assistant was supposed to be one of the institti- 
tion’s star salesmen. For ‘ten minutes, this sales- 
man talked straight firm business ina professional, 
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dignified manner. Then he suddenly branched out 
in a sheepish manner, with that “by the way, Mr. 
X” thing. It was slightly burlesqued, as the assist- 
ant tried to sell his sales manager some rather silly 
specialties, manufactured by some unknown firm. 

“It sounded awful,” admitted one of the guilty 
salesmen at the conclusion of the session, “‘and I 
can see now that I have been making a fool of 
myself—tlosing the respect of my customers. I’m 
cured.” 


SLOW-SELLER—Pushing the 


CRANKING-UP THE SLOW SELLER. Marketing (Toronto), . 


4 Nov 1922, p. 403 (150 words, 1 p.) 


A house, handling hundreds of varying products, 
found that each salesman tended to sell most 
heavily the items that had the strongest personal 
appeal to him. The merchandise was of a mechani- 
cal nature and the talking points about the differ- 
ent articles had relatively the same. value. There 
were two products however, which the manufac- 
turer wished to sell in much larger proportions. A 
post card was sent to every customer once a week 
for eight weeks, the same kind of post card being 
used for all mailings. It bore simply the words— 
“Be sure to.ask our representative about our A— 
and B—.’ .And the salesmen were asked... They 
were asked so consistently that by the time the mail- 
ings’ were over they had formed the habit of talk- 
ing these items first. 


TURNOVER—Sales, analysis of 

Is tHe Hie Cost or Distrrisution Dur to Muisrir 
SALESMEN?. By ‘H. G. Kenagy, Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Personnel Research, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Printers’ Ink, 2 Nov 1922, p. 3 (4900 words, tables, 
7 pp.) 

Actual analysis of salesmen turnover data cannot 
fail to lead to preventive methods and a reduced 
turnover ratio. The resourcefulness and construc- 
tive imagination of the men who have put over big 
sales campaigns will not fail to develop remedial 
measures when once the casual conditions are known. 
Several companies have made interesting steps in 
this direction. A certain. company reports that it 
has “let out” forty men this year; eighteen of these 
had a length of service of less than one year while 
the remaining twenty-two had more than a year’s 
service ‘with the company. The reasons given for 
dropping the men were: 
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This analysis leaves much to be desired, but it 
is much better than the word “discharged,” which 
is the sole explanation of terminations of this char- 
acter in so many companies. 


Magazines are supplicd at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent on 10 days approval 
and sold at 10% discount. 
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Hints to Salesmen 


OW true is it, as some one says, that sales- 
manship consists in selling goods that don’t 
come back, to people who do. 

This is the whole story. Selling goods that 
give perfect satisfaction in such a pleasing, attrac- 
tive way that the customer comes back; leaving 
a pleasant taste in the customer’s mouth, pleasant 
pictures in his memory of the way you treated 
him, so that he will put himself out to look you 
up the next time, this is the salesmanship which 
every one can cultivate. One doesn’t need to be 
a born salesman to do this. Every one can treat 


a customer kindly, pleasantly, with a cheerful, 
helpful manner, in an accommodating spirit. The 
best part of salesmanship can be acquired. 


‘Winning back a customer who has quit buying 
of your house because you have offended him, or 
because he thinks the house did not treat him 
right, is a tough proposition. It is not every 
salesman who can successfully tackle such a job 
as this. 
and yet a diplomacy that does not show itself. 
The art of arts is to conceal art. A great diplo- 
mat leaves no visible trace of his diplomacy. It 
will pay to acquire the art of the diplomats. It 
will pay better to avoid offending customers. 

You should make your prospect feel that you 
are a real friend, that you are something more 
than an ordinary seller of merchandise, that you 
ate trying to be of real service to him, and that 
you would not take the slightest advantage of 


him in any way. A man’s friendship should be 


worth a great deal to you, whether you get the 
particular order you are after or not. 

Always keep in mind the man at the other end 
of the bargain. If he does not make a good bar- 
gain you will lose in the end, no matter how 
much you may ‘sell him.—“Success”, Dec. 1922. 
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ADVERTISING—Selling of, to merchants 


To Setzt Aps One Musr Betieve 1In Toem. The Fourth 
Estate, 18 Nov'1922, p. 7 (525 words, 1 p.) 


If success is to be achieved in the selling of 
advertising to merchants, the seller must believe 
that advertising is a good thing of itself, is the 
opinion of Arthur Hallam, Advertising Director, 
Oklahoma School of Journalism. It is poor sales- 
manship to attempt to sell advertising on any basis 
except the good that it will do the man who is to 
use the space. The experience of many successful 
retail merchants has demonstrated beyond chance 
that advertising in newspapers pays. However, 
it will not pay unless the merchant undertakes it 
in the proper spirit, and makes intelligent use of 
the space he has contracted for it. And it is up 
to the seller of advertising to help the merchant 
learn how ‘to fix his advertising. Here is a general 
plan for the proper scheduling of the merchant’s 
advertising: 

In the first place, he should plan his advertising 
program at the beginning of the year for the entire 
year. He must know how much advertising he 
will do in the course of a year’s time, and should 
set aside a fixed sum or appropriation. The simplest 
way to determine the size of the appropriation is 
to take a certain percentage, say 2 or 3 per cent, 
of the previous year’s sales, and set aside the amount 
to cover the advertising bill for the coming year. 
Then, as the sales increase, the appropriation will 
increase. 

After the size of the appropriation has been 
decided upon, the next ‘thing to do is to determine 
how and at what times of the year it shall be spent. 
It should be so divided that it will carry the adver- 
tising campaign through the year. However, the 
merchant should consider how his sales run, and 
plan to exert more advertising pressure when ‘the 
sales tend to go down. Perhaps he -has one or two 
dull days in the week. That’s when he ought to 
be boosting. The salesman ought to sell him a com; 
plete advertising campaign, and on the basis of what 
it will do for his ‘sales total. Then s see that he car- 
ries out the program. 
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APPROPRIATION—Figures, as barometric 
indications 

$250,000,000 FoR ADVERTISING, Commerce and Fingnes, 18 
Oct 1922, p. 1575 (600 words, table reproduced below, 1 ’p.). 

The total of the country’s advertising appropria- 
tions is a figure unique and_important among. busi- 
ness statistics because, instead of telling us what did 
happen a week or a month ago, it tells us what will 
happen a-month or a year hence. It is a tape measure 
applied to the business of the future, a definite rec- 
ord of something which is not yet accomplished. 
From other barometic figures we can deduct and 
predict the course of business; this is an actual 
indicator of the course and to some extent it is the 
driving force which: sends business along it. We 
doubt if such a thing has yet been established, but 
in time there probably will be some constant rela- 
tion between advertising expenditures and the 
amount’ of money turned over in the country each 
year—a fairly constant ratio such as now holds in, 
for example, department stores. 

We believe, therefore, that advertising men are 
largely right in their contention that with the pos- 
sible exception of crop reports advertising appro- 
priations form the most dependable indicator of 
future business conditions. Gathering of reliable 
figures is a different matter, but if a trustworthy 
compilation can be made the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies should be able to do it. 
The Association estimates the 1923 expenditure at 
$250,000,000, a jump of 33 per cent over last year. 
On a basis of $3 worth of advertising for every $100 
worth of goods sold this would indicate a merchan- 
dise turnover of $8,500,000,000 in advertised goods. 
Incidentally this figure also shows what a great 
field there still is for the expansion of advertising, 
for our total domestic trade (national income minus 
imports) in 1919 was more than sixty billion dollars 
and probably it will be even larger next year. 

Of the total of $250,000,000 it.is expected that 
$60,000,000 will be spent in advertising food. 

The Curtis Publishing Co. has compiled figures 
of advertising published in 72 weekly and monthly 
magazines in 1921, showing a total of $95,439,236, 
against $132,414,799 in 1920, $97,208,791 in 1919, 
$61,312,888, in 1918 and sabe $38,737,330 in IQI5: 
The list includes: 


Sat, Eve. Post...$25,404,697 Country Life.. 300,619 
Ladie’ Home Hearst’s Interna- 

J OC2 ant dot sieges 10,370,829 CONAN ice cen 302,640 
Literary Digest.. 7,414,518 Motion Picture... 387,767 
Woman’s Home Metropolitan .... 377,782 

Conip*”. 22225. 4,421,405 Farm and Home. 349,968 
Pictorial Review. 4,020,235 Scribner’s ...... 340,057 
American ....... 3,650,803 McClure’s .....: 340,743 
Good Housekeep- Argosy-All Story 344,576 

Mae certs oe oc 2,742,741 Town and Coun- 

Country  Gentle- Eres, aio t., 5 apee 326,007 
man Hi Heo, 2: 2,350,576 Harper’s Maga- 

Delineator ...... 2,310,761 BiNGeak goots dost « 322,015 

Mie Calligens stones 2,284,405 American Boy... 317,130 

Cosmopolitan ... 1,888,014 Hoard’s Dairy- 

Golliet’s <shs+ + 1,579,118 MAH Goce oe 314,057 
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Voruey tees. 1,568,761 Mother’s Maga- 
Successful Farm- Zinie ee cae 306,999 
Te Oe ae oe 1,550,809 Popular Science. 282,682 
Farm Journal TAST,O45 Pee Ulset. «saree oi ota 268,896 
Red sBo@s .....' 3 T.A20 420) Centtiry ..s06.4-< 265,288 
Popular Me - Youth’s Com- 
chances sca, vik 1,007,371 PARION «oc. gee 263,867 
People’s Home Orntloolkes <oeeer 249,145 
Tottt, [oars 984,495  Today’s House- 
Desioner 22.52. ; 906,155 WILG: ste. cc able 230,252 
System. 2 eos: 852,044 Breeder’s Gazette 225,358 
Woman's World. 845,488 House Beautiful 223,457 
Modern Priscilla. 782,481 Field and Stream 214,194 
National Geo- ppheatTe: ass + «ae 174,011 
graphite:.2254 3 757,800 Independent 152,444 
Life-apatees 730,416 Scientific Ameri- 
Harper’s Bazar.. 656,561 CAG Cee 130,769 
Review of Re- Everybody’s. .... 110,287 
VICWS ess eee BIE00 J Udee iy ote cen 108,352 
Farm and Fire- Ste Nicholasia... 107,498 
SIdG sc esate s72707" “Munsey)........ 83,604 
Photoplay .33.5. 550,528 pg Maga- 
Needlecraft ..... 535365 06 “wine 8.9082 ove! 70,157 
World’s Work.. = 518,525 likisenied World 69,278 
Christian Herald. 500,583 Boy’s Magazine.. 56,035 
Leslie’s Weekly. 498,442 Current Opinion. 54,194 
Vanity Fair. <i. .3 450,163 °°" Outing. 207. Fi. 38,916 
Atlantic Monthly 440,658 Travel ......... 30,400 
House and International 
Garden mera. 419,061 SLUGIOm eae atte 24,587 
Physical Culture. 417,427 
ART—Merchandise, revealed in booklet 
Distinctive HENGERER BooKkiet, “IMporTATIONS,” REeE- 


VEALS Art IN MERCHANDISE. Women’s Wear, 22 Nov 1922, 
Pp. 39 (325 words, illustration, 1 p.) 

“Imported !” 

Pronounced in a low and well modulated 
voice, and with the proper inflection by the pol- 
ished and suave foreign-looking salesperson, it 
has an almost magical effect on Madame Shopper 
who has the money to gratify her vanities. 

“Imported!” In her mind it immediately 
creates a picture of Paris and Vienna, of Switzer- 
land and Italy, of Japan and the strange places 
of the Orient. But more satisfying to her vanity, 
it bespeaks exclusiveness and high prices. 

In place of the salesperson, the William Hen- 
gerer Co. of Buffalo has sent to its customers 
an attractive booklet entitled “Importations” to 
whisper these things to Madame. There are in 
this little brochure I1 pages in colors, greens 
reds and blues, presenting gifts, novelties and 
laces, and seven pages of halftones picturing cos- 
tumes and coats. In harmony with the appeal of 
the booklet, the pages show considerable white 
space, the layouts are simple and attractive, and 


nowhere is there a price mentioned. 


The stock used is Roxburg antique and laid 
finishes, the halftones being printed on the latter. 
This is new stock and is said to be the first time 
it has been used for halftone work. C. L. 
Pritchett, the advertising manager of the store, 
explains that while the booklet was issued pri- 
marily as a prestige builder, it has resulted in 
considerable direct sales. A copy of the booklet 
may be obtained upon application. 
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BETWEEN-TIME—Use of, by salesman 


THe SALESMAN AS A GENERAL MANaceR. By W. C. 
Murden. Salesology. Nov 1922, p. 27 (2475 words, decora- 
tion, 4 pp.) 


There need be very little waste time for a 
wide-awake, constructive salesman, for it is in 
the time between meeting customers and after 
hours that you plan your work. Don’t try to 
plan the work ahead and trust your memory to 
prompt you in carrying it out. Put it down on 
paper and refer to it. Talk to your general man- 
ager, advertising manager, sales manager; in fact, 
all department heads and officers of the company. 
Get the facts, learn how they work, plan and ana- 
lyze conditions; learn their system of taking care of 
details, the kind of reports that are most valuable— 
then apply the principle these men use to your own 
work. 

Added to the capital the company has invested, 
you have a personal investment of one year of 
your life. 

These two investments—your ambition and 
your ability—are too great for you not to think, 
study and work to be the more efficient, that you 
may know definitely what you want to do and 
the one way of doing it. 

If the company invested $15,980 in a business 
for you, would you keep on with your time, your 
thinking, studying and working the same as you 
have in the past? 

Whose fault is it that you do not know all the 
facts about your business? If you were starting 
in business for yourself with a capital of $15,980, 
would you start without facts? No Sir! You 
would dig them up and be on the lookout for all 
available information that would help. 

Talk of your company—get the facts; know 
the amount of your working capital ; know some- 
thing of costs; know whether you are operating 
at a loss or a gain. Analyze and diagram your 
work; put it on paper; study it; improve it; and 
work by.a definite plan toward a definite goal. 


The advertising manager and sales manager who 
is interested in the cost of selling, and which one 
is not, ought read the article in “Printers’ Ink” in 
the issue of November 16, 1922. The title ts 
“Vivisecting the Cost of Selling,’ and the author 
is William R. Basset, of Miller, Franklin, Basset 
& Company. 


Some interesting and valuable figures are to be 
found in circulars recently distributed by the New 
York University Bureau of Research. These include 
the number of transients that come to New York, 
number of commuters on the various railroads to 
and from New York, and a classification of the retail 
stores in. New York City and the fifty-mile zone. 
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“BIG STICK”—Use of, by salesman 

UsING THE “Bic SticK” oN THE BUYER. 
Nov 1922, p. 65 (300 words, 1 p.) 

In covering his territory around Kansas City, 
R. C. Hickman had been calling on a wholesale 
house having the reputation of being extremely 
conservative. Apparently he had made little 
progress during the months that passed. He 
had been encouraged with repeated requests to 
call, but with no avail. Finally, he made up his 
mind to call for the last time, giving them his 
address so that they could buy from him when: 
ready. 

He called upon the buyer and was asked to 
come out into the warehouse. There he got an 
eyeful. Competitive products stood all about 
him. “They are merely here on trial,” was the 
reply to his question. 

Hickman said he succeeded in covering up his 
real feelings until the buyer began pointing out 
advantages of the “trial” products. Right here 
he opened the cut-out. 

Until then Hickman was known as being a 
modest and quiet sort of a chap and he had never 
previously “let the hounds loose.” What he 
said was a plenty. He laid down the law, packed 
his bag, and was on the way to the door, when 
he was called back, cooled down, and handed a 
four-figure order, 

Since that time this salesman has realized more 
than ever before the power he really possesses, 
when he finds it is necessary, to take the situa- 
tion in hand as a short cut to the order. 


CONTEST—Sales, volume increased by 


How a Contest CAN INCREASE VoLUME. By J. C. 
Anderson, Assistant Vice-President, Business Extension De- 
partment, The Union Trust Company of Cleveland. System, 
Dee 1922, p. 703 (2550 words, illustrations, two reproduced 
on following page, 5 pp.) 


This bank recently held an employees’ con- 
test that was unusually productive in good re- 
sults. Here are the details: 

In organization the contest was very carefully 
planned. The entire working force of the com- 
pany was divided into 8 baseball leagues, each 
league containing from 5 to 8 teams and each 
team containing from 20 to 25 people. All of 
the teams within each league were striving for 
the championship of that league and the 8 leagues 
competed with one another for the winning of 
the “World Series.” 

Responsibility for each league was lodged with 
a “president”— an officer of the bank—who was 
responsible for the organization within his 
league, but who was not allowed to participate 
in the contest himself... The “president” ap- 
pointed a manager for each of his teams and this 
manager was responsible for the organization of 
his team. It was necessary for the manager to 
keep the team members equipped with necessary 
supplies and to maintain the pep and morale of 


Salesology. 
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his team. Each league also had a scorekeeper 
who kept posted upon a mammoth scoreboard 
the scores of each team in his league. 

A definite quota—$750,000—was set as the 
objective of the contest.. Then each league, each 
team, and each team member was allotted a cer- 
tain quota of initial deposits based upon the 
grand quota. A blue button was given to each 
team member as soon as he had qualified for his 
team by bringing in at least one account. When 
his quota—in accounts and deposits—had been 
reached he was given a red button. 


The Union ‘Trust 


March }7 


WORLD'S SERIES STARTS. 
MONDAY 


Hundreds of Union Trusters bs es Themselves Ready to Make the 
cam 


who work with The Union Trust Company NO. 12 


FIRST WEEK'S MYSTERY PRIZE 


Quick Action Will Be the Thing 
That Gets It—A Week-end Trip 
For Two to Niagara 


ary 
coming dae oe 
CALL AUTOMATIC 206 


If Yow Have Not Been Assigned 
tora’ Team 


Quotas were all figured in points. One point 
was allowed for all accounts, from $1 to $9.99; 2 
points on accounts from $10 to $24.99; 3 points 
for accounts from $25, to $99.99; 4 points) for ac- 
counts from $100 to: $299.99; 6 points for ac- 
counts from $300 to $499.99; 8 points for 
accounts from $500 to $799.99; 10 points for 
accounts. from $800 to $999.99; 12 points. for 
accounts from $1,000 to $2,999.99; 16 points for 
accounts from $3,000: to $4,999.99; and 20 points 
for accounts from $5,000 to $5,999.99. For ac- 
counts of $6,000. and over, employees received 
a compensation of 1/10 of 1% of the amount 
of the deposit. 

Individual quotas comprised 10 accounts with 
total initial deposits of $625. The tear quota 
was determined simply by multiplying the indi- 
vidual quota by the number of team: members 
on a particular team. League quotas were 
determined in the same way. An. individual, 
team, or league quota was not considered ful- 
filled unless. the prescribed number of accounts 
and deposits—thus. determined—had.. been re- 
ceived. Quotas. of team and. league automatically 
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changed with the addition or resignation of em- 
ployees. After an individual had secured at 


least one account he was. not transferred under 
any circumstances to another team or league. 
Articles, pictures, items, and charts published 
in the company’s bulletin and posted on bulletin 
boards stimulated everyone to his best efforts. 
League standings were posted daily on a huge 


3) 
ane WOLVES. : meee ie ETE 
ELEPHANTS =A WAS UNG ERY: 
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bulletin board. A league’s standing was deter- 
mined bythe relation of accounts secured to 
quota of accounts, initial deposits secured to 
quota of initial deposits, and the number of men 
participating to the number eligible. The aver- 
age of these three percentages was the basis on 
which the league’s standing was determined. 


The Card 


Placing a print ing 
position 


SEE DISPLAY—CARD, CHANGEABLE 
DISPLAY—Card, changeable 


INVENT CHANGEABLE DisprAy Carp. The Haberdasher, 
ge Pp. 93 (375 words, illustration reproduced above, 
Tet: 

A recent invention in the field of window dis- 
play is the “Barmount,”’ a changeable display 
card. It enables the retailer to utilize the same 
mount for dozens of different prints, which may 
be changed at will. When the print is in posi- 
tion, the simple patented device is entirely con- 
cealed and all appears to be of one piece. Card- 
board, wood and other materials may be utilized 
in the construction of the mount. The features 
are fully protected by patent. 


LAYOUT—Chart for 

Superior Issues Layout CuHart, Ben Franklin Monthly, 
Nov 1922, p. 44 (100 words, illustration reproduced orf 
opposite page, I p.) 

The Superior Typesetting Company of Chicago 
has issued a layout chart for advertising make-up 
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which deserves as an adjective the name of the 
company publishing it. As the accompanying 
illustration shows, the chart is made up of a 
series of six-point squares, with a scale of lines 
running down each side of the chart and the 
widths indicated across the top. 


Sales managers who have salesmen operating in 
New York City, or who are anticipating placing 
salesmen there, should get in touch with the Mer- 
chants Association of the City of New York and 
request a copy of the detailed map put out by the 
association. The map shows the extent of principal 
industries. throughout the city. The assaciation has 
placed no charge on the map, 


SEE LAYOUT—CHART FOR 


The retail food index issued by the United States 
Department of Labor, through the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, shows that there was an increase of 2 per 
cent in the retail cost of food to the average family 
in October as compared with September. 

Prices of 43 food articles are reported to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics each month by retail 
dealers in 51 important cities. In addition prices on 
storage eggs are secured only for five months of the 
year. From these prices average prices are made 
for each article. The average prices of 43 arti- 
cles on which prices are secured each month are then 
“weighed” according to the quantity of each article 
consumed in the average workingman’s family. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles of 
food were used in this index, but fron January, 
1921, 43 articles are included in the index number, 

—Circular issued by the Bureau, 


LETTERS—Follow-up, fate of 

How We Frxp Out Wuat Becomes oF Our Fottow-Up 
Lerrers. By Israel Burlingame. The Haberdasher, Nov 
1922, p. 68 (1200 words, portrait, form reproduced in next 
colamm, 2 pp.) Sat" 910 
Tn order to find out just what became of 
the follow-up letters sent out, this concern places 
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in the mail ten days after each season letter goes 
out a postal addressed to the customer, with a 
return card attached. This is what the card looks 
like: 


Our Inquiry 
A few days ago we mailed you a copy of our latest 
Shopping List. Not having heard from you we would 
appreciate your reply to the questions on the attached 
card, returning it at your earliest convenience. 
Thanking you in advance, we remain, 
Yours truly, 
Israel Burlingame, © 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


Customer’s Response 


I } received 


did not receive your Shopping List. 
I expect to place an order about 
I do not expect to place an order because 


ed 


About two-thirds of these letters find their 
way back. A fair percentage calls for immediate 
orders. A large percentage asks for prices or 
details, with resulting sales a little later on. 


LETTERS—Putting it across with 


Puttine It Across With Lerrers. The Mailbag, Nov 
1922, p. 244 (725 words, letters, three reproduced below, 
and on following. page, 2 pp.) 


About a year ago, Albert A. Light went into 
the manufacture of corrugated freight and ex- 
press cases, im Philadelphia. His success he 
feels is due to:a large extent to his use of letters, 
Here are three of them; 


I 
Gentlemen: 

Good Morning! When we opened our Philadelphia 
factory about a year ago, we heard it said repeatedly 
that ‘they will hardly last six months,” because of the 
chaotic conditions that existed in the CORRU- 
GATED BOX industry. 

Youw’ll have to admit it’s been a pretty tough year 
for all of us, especially beginners, but thanks to many 
customers like yourselves, we have been. able to sur- 
vive these conditions. 

With. all the sincerity that we can convey to you, 
we want to thank you and assure you your future 
inquiries will be attended to in a manner which will 
continue to merit your confidence, 

Yours very truly, 
Corrugated Container Co., 
Albert A. Light. 
Treas. and Gen’l. Mgr. 
P. S—By way of good will and as a reminder’ will 
you accept the enclosed blotter with our compli- 
ments? 
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2 ‘ 
SENT TO CUSTOMER PLACING AN INITIAL ORDER 


Gentlemen : 


Good Morning! We want to thank you for your 
order and assure you that we appreciate your giving 
us an opportunity to serve you. 

This order will receive our careful attention and we 
will try to serve you’in a manner which will make us 
YOUR corrugated box house. 

Yours: for Box Service, 
Corrugated Container Co., 
A. A. LIGHT: 
Treas.;and Gen’l. Mer. 
3 
SENT TO CUSTOMER PLACING SECOND ORDER 
My dear Mr. Cohen: = 

Good Morning! We want you to know that we 
appreciate the ores which you placed with us for 
CORRUGATED BOXES. 

We are making every effort to build up a thisidess 
which will merit your confidence. If we should slip 
up, however, in some way, won’t you oblige us by 
calling it to our attention, so that we can remedy it, 
for,'as we have said beforé, we wart to continue to 
be YOUR foe box house. 

Yours for Box Service, 
Corrugated Container Co., 
A. A. LIGHT. 
Treas. and Gen’l. Mer. 


LETTERS—Sales, analysis of impressions in 
ImMpRESSION ANALYSIS IMPROVES SALES LetTTERS. By 
Harrison McJohnson. Printers’ Ink, 23 Nov 1922, p. 25 
(1900 words, 4 pp.) | : 
There is a young advertising man in a bond 
house in. Chicago who deliberately analyzes on 
paper the impressions he has to make whenever 


he plans a letter or a piece of copy or a whole. 


campaign. He, in fact; started his job with this 
bond house several years ago by making a care- 
ful analysis of the impressions he wanted the 
public in general to have concerning his house. 
In recent years this advertising man has given 
considerable thought to the problem of perfecting 
his outline of analysis of the major impressions, 
which, when made in the minds of that part of 
the investing public which composes the market 
this house most desires to serve, will cause this 
type of investor sooner or later to enroll as a 
regular client. He has enlisted the help of nearly 
all the salesmen in the organization, and they in 
turn have come to realize the value of reinforc- 
ing sales letters and other advertising copy by 
letting the fundamental impressions to be made 
guide them, too, in what they say to prospects 
and customers and how they say: it. 


MARKET-Saturated, policies that overcome 
Is THERE A “SATURATION PoINT” In SELLING? System, 
Dec 1922, p. 685 (4000 words, chart, 5 pp.) 
In general, here are some policies that over- 
came a “‘saturated market”’: 
1. Bettering service to customers 
2. Pushing another article when one. 
slumped 
3. Improving the product’s quality 


item 
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Tying the dealers more closely to the organi- 
zation 

Advertising the industry rather than the 
brand : 

Changing the product to meet less opposition 
Adding a complementary line 

Adding a line to reach a new market 
Improving the old product and adding a new 
Redesigning the product at a lower price 
Pushing new uses for the line 


= 
HOODIA n fs 


| 


Not a few concerns have discovered the secret 
of increased sales by bringing out a new product 
with an improved sales appeal. Not every firm 
has, however, found so ingenious a plan as has 
the Todd Protectograph Company in its new 
form of forgery-resisting check, along with more 
conventional improvements in the mechanics of 
the company’s check writers. An executive de- 
scribes the selling plan: “We made attractive 


offers of quantities of our checks furnished in 
an attractive ring binder, in combination with 
check writer and forgery insurance policy for 
$5,000 or $10,000. 


BG 
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SEE PASSERSBY—ATTRACTING 


“A campaign of public education was carried 
on through the daily press, magazines and trade. 
papers, for the use of checks rather than cash in 
payroll and other disbursements, with the idea 
of reducing the crime wave by substituting 
checks for cash. .The executive work of the 
sales manager was supplemented by appointing 
various officers of the company as regional direc- 
tors, each one charged with the duty of co-oper- 
ating with the managers and salesmen in his 
particular region. A bonus was given to sales- 
men on all orders above a certain fixed quota.” 


PASSERSBY—Attracting 

ATTRACTING THE PASSERSBY TO YouR Store. By M. C. R. 
Motorcycle and Bicycle Illustrated. 16 Nov 1922, p. 16 
(300 words, illustration reproduced above, I p.) 

The sign painted on the sidewalk is not a new 
advertising stunt, but the particular method 
suggested to cycle dealers is, as far as can be 
learned, a new one. The accompanying illustra- 
tion tells. the story. | The figures on. the sidewalk 
should: be painted’ on. with a good white lead ‘paint. 


wy 
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SALES—Special, dealers’ 

_ A SELLING Pus TuHat REAcHES THROUGH THE DEALER. 
By H. L. Simpson, General Sales Manager, United Drug 
Company. System, Dec 1922, p. 720 (3300 words, illustra- 
tion reproduced below, 5 pp.) 

Each month the company offers to dealers 
through its salesmen from 10 to 20 articles at 
reduced prices. The dealers in turn sell the 
articles to customers at reduced prices for a 
month. The combination of special prices and 
concentrated selling efforts enables dealers to 
clean out the articles within the month, leaving 
the way clear for repeating the plan with a new 
group of articles the next month. 


November — Same — puisbdnad 


teem 
Klenzo 


Dental Creme 
(2Se Size) 


Jonteel Cold Creme 


Obviously, the success of the monthly concen- 
tration sales hinges, in the final reckoning, on 
the ability of the dealers to move the special 
articles as fast as they are purchased from the 
company. The dealer who cannot do so auto- 
matically goes out of the market as far as further 
purchases for the sales are concerned. Therefore 
every aid the company can give the dealer in 
clearing out his monthly specials makes for 
greater success for the sales. To give dealers 
the maximum amount of help there is being used 
a unique sales plan in connection with these 
special sales. This plan provides the dealer with 
everything except enthusiasm and selling efforts ; 
it even goes a long way toward promoting these 
in the selling personnel of the dealer’s store. 

The plan calls for “selling the idea” of the 
sales to the salespeople in a store before tackling 
the proprietor. If the idea can be sold properly 
to the salespeople before the sales commence, 
the success of the monthly concentration sales 
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in that store is practically assured, for it has been 
found that a store’s success with a special sale 
is closely in ratio to the enthusiasm with which 
the salespeople push the merchandise.- 

On visiting the dealer the salesmen give him 
merely the outline of the plan before asking per- 
mission to try to “sell the idea” to the salespeople 
in the store. Granted permission, the salesman 
approaches John Smith of the store force. He 
shows John a sample of one of the articles to be 
offered in a monthly concentration sale, explain- 
ing the article to John if the latter is not familiar 
with it. 

“How many of these articles could you sell 


i dialnees 


in a day?” the salesman asks John finally, cau- 
tioning him to estimate as exactly as possible. 

John thinks a moment. “I ought to sell two,” 
he replies, 

“All right,” adds the salesman. “Then you 
could sell 60 of the articles in-a month, couldn’t 
you?” John agrees. 

The salesman proceeds with the same plan in 
sounding out John about the other articles, put- 
ting on paper the figures John gives in each 
instance. 

The salesman goes through the same process 
with the rest of the store force. Totaling up the 
figures and working out the estimated profit on 
the slip of paper, the salesman goes to the pro- 
prietor, 

“Mr. Jones,” says the. salesman, exhibiting the 
paper with the figures on it, “John Smith 
says he can _ sell .60 packages of. face _pow- 
der in a month, 30 hair brushes,” .... and 
so. on. “Jennie Blair says she can dispose of 30 
hot water bottles,” and so on. “The. 
quotas fixed are very conservative. There is no 
reason why the special sales total should not run 
ahead of them. But even if you only do as well as 
anticipated you will reap this extra profit,” and 
here the salesman points to the estimated profits. 

The figures are very convincing to the average 
dealer. If he has any doubts about the proposi- 
tion, it is generally because he feels there may 
be some slip on the part of his sales force in 
meeting their quotas. The salesman assures 
him that if he has erred at all in making up the 
quotas it is on the side of conservatism. He 
explains to the dealer that the company as well 
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as himself are the losers if the monthly concen- 
tration sales do not succeed in the store, for it 
does no good to sell the articles to the dealer if 
he cannot pass them along. 


SELLING—Argument, “reason for being” as 

A “Reason For Berne” Maxes Besr -Settrnc Arcu- 
MENT. By E. M. Wickes. Printers’ Ink, 16 Nov 1922, 
p. 132 (2850 words, 4 pp.) 


Every article, especially the advertised one, 
should carry some definite message to the consumer 
and have some definite reason for existing. Some- 
times a commodity does incorporate a specific 
reason for being, but instead of adopting it as his 
selling point, and emphasizing it, the manufacturer 
spends his money to advertise his product as a 
whole, to tell the history of its ingredients, or to 
lay stress upon its technical phases. He doesn’t 
realize that it is more profitable to have an adver- 
tisement or a salesman get over one point—one 
that leaves a definite impression—than to have 
either spin out a technical monologue. 

A toothpaste now on the market has been put 
over as the result of adopting this reason-for-being 
method. The manufacturer doesn’t tell you that 
his paste is made of dew from the Garden of Eden, 
doesn’t inform you that certain actresses are miser- 
able unless they have a tube within reach at all 
times, doesn’t say it has passed the board 
of censors and is fit for kings and queens; he 
simply informs you that it removes the film. He 
tells you to feel of your teeth some morning and 
see if they are not covered with a film. ‘Sure they 
are. It is only natural that they should be. But 
the same kind of a film covered the teeth of 
our ancestors, which many of them removed, 
long before toothpaste was invented. Until 
recently, however, no one thought to tell the public 
to look for it, and the average person didn’t know 
of its existence until this manufacturer told him 
about it. And having been informed, the average 
person immediately recognizes the logical reason 
for using that particular brand of paste. 


TRAINING—Salesmen, methods of 

THE TRAINING oF “INSTITUTIONAL” SALESMEN.—II 
Mersops oF TRAINING. By Henry C. Link. Administra- 
tion, Nov 1922, p. 539 (4500 words, 7 pp.) 


Frequently the training of salesmen jis an activity 
quite by itself, the result of ssomebody’s idea that 
it would be a fine thing to train salesmen before 
they go into the field, or to bring them in from the 
field in groups to teach them what they should do 
when they get back. Training of this kind is quite 
likely not to have any bearing upon the practical 
aspects of field work. Indeed, the training of sales- 
men cannot be conducted as an activity by itself. 
From start to finish—and it is never finished—it 
must be an exact reflection of the :activities of the 
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sales department itself, throughout its whole organi- 
zation. The training in the classroom must be such 
that when the student goes into the field he finds 
the stage already set for the methods which he 
has been instructed to use. Naturally, if there is a 
lack of co-ordination between the various activities 


of the sales department, this lack will reflect itself in. 


the training of its salesmen and consequently the 
execution of a clear-cut institutional policy will be 
made impossible. 

Some of the necessary things in the training are: 
1. A knowledge of the product. 2. Factory train- 
ing. 3. Instruction in marketing methods. 4. 
Knowledge of competitive goods. 5. Training with 
senior salesmen. 6. Co-ordination between adver- 
tising and selling. 7. Training through district 
sales branches. 8. Training by correspondence. 9. 
The sales convention. 10. Visual instruction. 


WAGES—Retail, based on salary and com- 
mission 
A SALARY AND CoMMission Pitan Trat Works. Dry 
Goods Merchants Trade Journal, Nov 1922, p. 44 (200 
words, I p.) ; 


In a live Missouri town, a well-known depart- 
ment store has found that the most satisfactory 
way of paving its salespeople is upon a salary and 
commission basis. This is the way it works: 

The sales force is paid a straight salary and a 
commission of one per cent on all they sell, pro- 
viding the minimum amount of their sales is at 
least four per cent of their salary. Upon close and 
careful investigation the store has found that this 
monthly percentage is the best plan, as it makes 
a goal that everyone in the store can strive for. 
The commission is paid every month, and the store 
states that this is another factor in the success of 
the plan. . 

Again, in an Ohio store smaller than the one 
mentioned, all salespeople are paid straight salary 
except in the ready-to-wear department. Here 
straight commissions are paid with a drawing <ac- 
count each week. The commissions, however, are 
paid only twice a year. These average five per cent 
on sales, and if, at the end of the six months, the 
sales exceed the salaries already drawn every week, 
then a check is forthcomifg for the balance. 


From the office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments at Washington, D. C., comes the announce- 
ment that “Commercial Travelers’ Gude to Latin 
America’ by Ernst B. Filsinger, (Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Miscellaneous Series, 
No. 89, Revised edition) is bound under one cover 
with maps that were formerly contained in a sepa- 
rate portfolio printed in the body of the book, with 
additional maps in a pocket on the back of the book. 
The price as $1.25. 


When ordering books reviewed please mention that you are a subscriber so that you will get the 10% discount. 
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The Excited Salesman 


ES”, said the St. Louis branch manager of 
ere of those dizzidly-big electrical corpora- 

tions, as recorded by Frank L. Scott in 
“Printers’ Ink” for November 30, 1922, “you will 
find that the excited salesman has many points ir 
his favor. 


“One thing I like about him is that he is so 
excited over his own goods that he simply can’t 
find time to knock competitors. If the subject 
is brought up by the customer, he very likely 
brushes the whole matter aside, perhaps with a 
little impatience, which generally speaking, doesn’t 
hurt a bit. 


“He is apt to be a man who doesn’t waste 
much time. He is so full of his subject that he 
wants to get on to the next dealer as quickly 
as possible. He wants to make the maximum 
number of calls a day. He has his catalogue, 
price lists and samples in apple pie order so that 
he can get at them immediately. 


“Further, the excited salesman, I find, seems 
to use his spare time while on the road to better 
advantage. He drops notes to his trade, and 
thinks up new ways and means of getting his 
quota. 


“Some salesmen get sloppy and come to a point 
where they are using only a part of their ammu- 
nition, The excited salesman is so full of his 
talking points and so eager to use them that his 
selling is almost invariably brighter, fresher and 
more complete. He’s not overlooking any bets. 


“But the whole subject can be summed up 
about like this: It takes excited salesmen to make 
excited dealers. And only excited dealers can be 


expected to make the most of their stocks and 
their opportunities.” 
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ACCOUNTS—Nevw, lining up 

Cross-SEcTIONING YouR SALES Force. By H. K. Sheri- 
dan. Printers’ Ink, 30 Nov 1922, p. 53 (1600 words, 3 np.) 

Just as a doctor by placing under the micro- 
scope a single drop of blood taken from the lobe 
of the patient’s ear, can determine positive proofs 
of the existence of certain diseases, so the sales 
manager has the possibility of similar tests. For 
example, one of the hardest tests of the sales 
manager is to determine whether his salesmen 
are lining up new accounts which spring into 
being between trips. It makes a great deal of 
difference in the long run to any enterprise 
whether its salesmen are the first to get a stock 
order from a newly established dealer. In many 
cases it means the building up of a traditional 
preference—one of the greatest assets any com- 
pany can hope to secure. 

This sales manager has made it a point, once 
each three months, to comb some one fair-sized 
city in each man’s territory, to learn not only of 
established concerns which would be natural 
trade outlets, but also to determine the activity 
of the salesmen in connection with these new 
accounts. 

Naturally, through many mediums, the com- 
pany turns thousands of these leads to the sales- 
men each year. Naturally, also, it means tens 
of thousands, if not hundreds of thousands, of 
dollars, to the company each year to have these 
leads, plus those secured by the salesmen on 
the spot, translated into new accounts. So it is 
important that the company should not sit back 
content with the calibre of the sales force as a 
whole, and take the broad view that the sales- 
men are keenly awake to their responsibilities in 
connection with the opening of new accounts. 


COMBINATION PACKAGE—Getting 


reorders from 

UsING THE COMBINATION PACKAGE TO GET REORDERS. 
By Don Gridley. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Dec 1922, p. 26 
(550 words, illustrations, two reproduced on following 
page, I p.) 

The combination package was the logical out- 
growth of a successful retail idea. A good retail 
clerk understands the principle of combination 
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selling, realizing that the man who buys a dress 
shirt is a candidate for studs, gloves and a white 
tie, or the woman buying Nabiscos is a good 
prospect for Social Tea or Doris biscuits. In 
order to take care of the clerk who does not 
understand this principle, manufacturers origin- 
ated combination packages, putting a number of 
allied products in one box and offering them to 
consumers at an attractive price. However, the 
combination package may act as a boomerang. 
If the customer does not like every article in 
the package and wishes to reorder only certain 
ones, he is often at a loss because he doesn’t 
know the names of the individual products he 
desires. 


A box of candy is after all only a combination 
package, containing a number of the candy- 
maker’s products, and in the candy field several 
manufacturers are making use of devices to 
make sure that the customer will know what he 
has bought, each product ‘by its name. Stephen 
F. Whitman & Son do it very well in their new 
Library Package. The box has the appearance 


of a green-leather-bound ‘book. When the cover 
is opened, the buyer finds a title page which 
further carries out the book illusion. The name 
of the package is repeated and underneath is 
a ‘list of “Other Packages by Same Maker,” a 
borrowing of the “Other Books by the Same Au- 
thor” idea. Facing this is the contents page, 
which lists the varieties of candies to be found 
in each layer. 
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CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING—New 
kind of 
14TH FLoor SHops CoMBINE ADVERTISING. 
Wear, 1 Dec 1922, p. 55 (150 words, I p.) 


Women’s 


Another new idea in co-operative advertising 
in the form of a folder is now being sent through 
the mails by four shops, all on the 14th floor of 
the Stevens Building, Chicago. 

““Fourteen, please!’ says the wise woman as 
she steps into the elevator of the Stevens Build- 
ing,” reads the folder. “Fourteen for furs—of 
unquestionable quality and guaranteed work- 
manship—designed in anticipation of the coming 
mode. Fourteen for fabrics by the yard—silks 
and wools that meet the season’s demands. 
Fourteen for Oriental embroideries, kimonos and 
jewelry that comes direct from ‘China. Four- 
teen for books to entertain and inform—for 
beauty specials, hats, gowns, blouses ‘and 
wraps.” 

The pamphlet folds in four, the inner pages 
carrying a separate page of copy for each shop, 
with the room number below in large type. 
Adler, Inc., The Woolen and Silk Shop, The 
Elliott; Fur Co.,-The J. .P. Lawrie Import Co., 
and Jean Boetter, dealer in antiques, are the 
shops featured. 


DEMONSTRATION—Brought to door 


Hammonn’s “Evectric SHOP oN WHEELS.” By C. H. 
Sundberg. Electrical Merchandising, Dec 1922,'p. 68 ‘(1200 
words, illustration, 2 pp.) 


The General Electric Shop of Hammond, Ind., 
is now operating over its territory an attractive 
display car equipped with electrical devices for 
use in the home. The body of the car is 18 feet 
long, 714 feet wide and 6% feet high, inside 
measurements. It is painted yellow, and has 
the name of the shop and the machines demon- 
strated, in large letters on the side of the bus, 
so that it is itself an advertisement for electrical 
equipment and the company. The car is fitted 
up with two washing machines, one of an oscil- 
lator type and the other a cabinet machine, an 
ironing machine, two vacuum. cleaners, and an 
electric fan, besides the usual electric display 
lamps. 

With this car two men are covering the city 
by sections, one man driving the car, while the 
other canvasses the homes. When an interested 
housewife is found, she has only to step into the 
capacious car at her door where the various ma- 
chines can be demonstrated as thoroughly as in 


her own home or at the electric shop. In fact, 


any interested person may have the display 
brought to the door by simply phoning the com- 
pany for an appointment. This does away with 


the old system of placing equipment in a cus- 


tomer’s home until a decision has been made. 


( 
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DOLLAR DAY—New slant to — 

Store Uses an OLp SELLING IpEA Dressep Up rin NEw 
CLoTHEs. The Garment Weekly, 2 Dec 1922, p. 7 (100 
words, I p.) 

Dollar days are no novelty—but here’s a real 
one. Heer’s, Springfield, Ohio, held a dollar day 
and also announced a “dollar-back booth,” 
where customers purchasing $10 worth of mer- 
chandise were given back a dollar, upon presen- 
tation of their sales slips. 


The Wrigley gum sign at Times Square, New 


~ York City, costs between eight and nine thousand 


dollars: each month. This includes fixed charges 
as: well’ as maintenance, rental of the space, and 
similar items. The Wrigley sign is undoubtedly 
the largest and most elaborate electric advertising 
sign in the world. It extends a full city block. The 
sign: is 200 feet long, 50 feet high and contains 
more than 15,000 electric bulbs. Those who recall 
the spearmen on the sign will be interested in 
learning that each. of these characters 1s 15 feet 
high. The tails of the peacock are 60 feet long 
and the foundations at each, end of the sign are 34 
feet Iigh—“Printers’ Ink,’ November 30, 1922. 


ELECTRICAL THINGS—Selling of; to house- 
wife 

A. Housewire’s, SLANT, oN, SELLING EvecrricaL THINGS. 
By Shirley Virginia Garter. Electrical Merchandising, 
Dec 1922, p. 70 (1300 words, 2 pp.) 

If I were trying to sell a woman an electric 
washing machine I’d ask her right at the start 
if she used a budget. Because, judging from the 
women: I know, they all want washing machines 
if they haven’t them, but they all feel that a hun- 
dred dollars is a lot of money. Some of them 
dislike time payment plans, too. 

Well, if my woman:customer said she did have 
a budget, I’d say: 

“Mrs. Calkins, that’s just splendid! You want 
a washing machine. But you say a hundred 
dollars, is, a. lot, of money, and, you'd rather not 
buy on:the installment plan. ; 

“All right! I'll’ show you how you can make 
your. own budget finance your time payments! 
How, much do you, pay your laundress a week? 
$6.00.. With oun washer you can reduce that to 
$5.00 because she won’t have to work so hard 
and it won’t take her so long. So your ‘Laun- 
dress’ item is going, to pay. you, $1.00 a week. 

“And about: your husband’s shirts. You send 
them to Charlie Sing or Hop Lee or somebody, 
don’t you?: J thought so. Costs about $.75 a 
week? With the new washing machine you can 
have those done at home. So ‘Outside Laundry’ 
will pay you $.75 a week. 

“Now suppose you buy the machine and 
charge the hundred to. your ‘Household, Equip- 
ment? account. Each: week: you. can write off 
$5.00, taking’ $1.00 a week from ‘Laundress,’ $.75 
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from ‘Outside Laundry’ and $3:25 a week 
‘Household Equipment.’ In 20 weeks your ma- 
chine is all’ paid for and two of your operating 
accounts have been permanently lowered!” 

As a salesman I) might have to spend: a little 
time demonstrating my idea of household! book- 
keeping, but if I made a cash sale it would be 
worth it, wouldn’t it? And besides, “budgeting” 
her electrical) purchases often starts the habit 
of allowing a more generous expenditure for 
electricity: 

I’ve heard'a lot of store people say that women 
are hard to sell to, that they are indecisive and 
that they make a service man needless trouble. 
Maybe. But here’s a good thing to remember: 
Women love to buy things! 


Harriet’s Romance 
A Novelette in Eight Chapters 


Harriet’s Romance 
A povelette in cight chapters 


SEE ENGRAVING—FICTION SELLS 


ENGRAVING—Fiction sells 


MAKING Ficrion SELL ENGrAvING. Business (Published 
by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, New York), 
Dee 1922, p. 24 (500 words, illustration reproduced above, 
I p.) 

The J. K. Gill Company, of Portland, Oregon, 
sells books and stationery. It also sells engrav- 
ing service. And here is an account of a. cam- 
paign that educated the people of Portland to that 
fact that the company was prepared to give the 
same kind of service that could be expected from 
a concern doing engraving exclusively. The fact 
that few people know the correct kind of 
wedding stationery was. the basis. So a charac- 
ter was created, a typical modern girl; she be- 
came engaged, dined, feted, showered, enter- 
tained generally and finally married. Each of 
these events required. engraving of some sort, 
and the correct form, together with a fitting little 
story, supplied the basis for each of the Sunday 
advertisements for a period of eight weeks. The 
advertisements were two columns wide and nine 
inches deep. 
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FOLLOW-UP—Unusual kind of 


SPEEDING Up THE Perry Pace or Tomorrow’s SALES. 
By Dana M. Hubbard. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Dec 1922, 
p. 48 (2500 words, illustrations, one reproduced below, 3 pp.) 


A week or so after a customer has made a- 


purchase at the store of the H. A. Meyer Shoe 
Company, of Chicago, he receives a letter from 
the company. It is rather an unusual letter. 
For one thing it convinces the customer that the 
Meyer company must be worth while visiting. 
There is a friendly personal tone about this let- 
ter. In colors at the top of the letter is a simple 
statistical record of his purchase; his name, ad- 
dress, size, style, price are tabulated there, 
legible and easy to understand. An announce- 
ment says that whenever the customer wants to 
purchase another pair of shoes he may do so by 
simply telephoning or writing a letter with the 
information on the card as a basis for his re- 
order. 


YER S 
HAMEws shoes © CO, 


ae 


55 Best Monroe Street » CHICAGO 
Teepbews Stace 7059 


Thank 0 This is the Record of your sizeand laet nowiacar 
ey ut files. You may order by Phone or Covrespondence 


Name Mr, Louis Carroll. ; 
Clix Ciicago, _ ‘Stata I1linoied 


| Syte [size] wibTH Taounr {rdw sono} 
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How do you like them? 
You recently came to our store and bought some shoes. 
It's a sort of habit of ours not to forget a customer after 
he leaves his money with us, that's why we ask--- 
HOW DO YOU LIKE THEM? 
Whenever you don't happen to like the shoes you buy 
here, you will like the way we have of making good. 

We appreoiate your business in this store-and, now 
that you have Btarted) we want to keep you coming right along 
Thank you, 

H A. MEYER SHOE 00 


By Lhoyd Curly 


Seorvtary 


BOSTONIANG "=srcuccmn BOSTONIANS 


SEE FOLLOW-UP—UNUSUAL KIND OF 


LETTER—Form, illustrated 


A Form or Letrer THat RetAILers Can Apopt. The 
National Retail Clothier, 16 Nov 1922, p. 110 (125 words, 
letter reproduced in next column, 1 p.) 

The manufacturers of Cambridge Clothes are 
sending out a letter which contains a very good 
idea. The folder is so arranged that the letter 
which appears at the left is folded to cover the 
outline of “A Popular Model for Spring 1923,” 
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so that the recipient sees at first glance just the 
letter and the colored sketch at the right. Turn- 
ing back the letter, he sees the spring model. 


a 
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SEE LETTER—FORM, ILLUSTRATED 
LETTER—“You,” nets big sale 


290 PROSPECTS—$16,000.00 SALES IN 10 Days. Postage, 
Nov 1922, p. 657 (500 words, letters reproduced below and 
on opposite page, I p.) 


The “You” in the letter, rather than the “we” 
as the predominating factor is bound to have its 
influence upon the results achieved. Witness 
the following missives, which brought the sales 
pointed out in the title of the article: 


Sept. 25, 1922 
Peay ol: 

I believe that A. G. Spalding & Bros., whose 
golf goods you supply, have already written you 
about their 7% First Preferred Stock, which Dillon, 
Read & Co., is handling. 

You know Spalding goods and the Company feels 
that on account of your business relations with them 
you should have the chance to get some of the 7% 
Preferred Stock which at 10214 (its present price) 
yields over 634%. By taking ten shares you will be 
entitled to checks for $70.00 a year payable $17.50 
every 3 months. 

For the last twenty-nine years, the Spalding Com- 
pany has paid dividends on its preferred stock with- 
out interruption, and for the past ten years has made 
an average of 34 times the amount needed for pre- 
ferred dividends. 

The Spalding family are the largest owners of the 
Company’s common stock, so that if you own this 
Preferred Stock, they must pay you your Preferred 
dividends before they themselves, as common stock- 
holders, can take out profits from the business. 

I am sending you a circular which tells more about 
the Spalding Company. When you have had a 
chance to look this over, I hope to hear from you. 


Yours truly, © 
DILLON, READ & CO., 


Nassau & Cedar Streets, 
New York. 


Sept. 26, 1922 
I wrote you yesterday about an opportunity for you 
to get some Spalding 7% 1st Preferred Stock. 
The enclosed statement will give you complete in- 
formation about the Stock. Please note how the 


( 
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Spalding profits have increased in the last five years. 
As you handle Spalding goods, you yourself know 
the value of its investment. 

The amount of Stock left is quite small. If you 
want some shares reserved, please let me know by 
return mail using the enclosed stamped envelope. 
Do not send any money now—just tell me how many 
shares you want and Dillon, Read & Co., will send 
you a statement. 
~- Yours truly, 


JAS-EHK JOHN A. STRALEY, 


Dillon, Read & Co,, 
Nassau & Cedar Streets, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs: 


Please get me shares A. G. Spalding 
& Co., 7% First Preferred Stock. 


VAC RAs Coe ke ees 
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LETTERS—Headline stories as material for 


HEADLINE Stories AS SALES Letter MaTeriaL. By Max- 
well Droke. Western Advertising, Nov 1922, p. 10 (1200 
words, I p.) 

No one realizes better than newspaper men 
themselves the value of the headline story as 
sales letter material. Not many months ago, 
the advertising manager of an important west- 
ern newspaper snatched a letter idea right out 
of the headlines, and fashioned one of the most 
effective pieces of copy, he ever produced. Here 
is the way the letter started out: 

I notice that Genoa, Italy, is in the headlines these 
days for the first time since 1492, when one of her 
native sons gave her some free advertising by dis- 
covering a new world. 

Genoa was content to rest upon her reputation. Her 
business men didn’t advertise, and, as a result, her 
post-office receipts for 1921 were not much ahead of 
the 1492 figures. And so, when Lloyd George and 
the other European leaders were lcoking for a nice 
quiet meeting place, where there would be no 
danger of being disturbed by factory and locomotive 
whistles, they chose Genoa........ 


The advertising manager then went on to say 
what Genoa had needed to keep pace with 
Progress was a good newspaper. From _ that 
point it was easy to introduce his paper as “a 
good newspaper” and tell, in detail, how and 
why. 


LISTS—Some points on obtaining 

A TALK on MAILine Lists sy A SALES MANAGER. Post- 
age, Nov 1922, p. 706 (500 words, 2 pp.) 

Where is one to go for enough names to ob- 
tain a list? Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, Social Register, 
telephone or city directory, polling list, school 
teachers, stenographers, waitresses, etc. If the 
job is left to the office stenographer, she may 
select a list of stenographers, because she be- 
longs to that group, or she may choose the social 
register, because it is found in a pretty book and 
sounds impressive. Too much emphasis cannot 
be placed upon the importance of this detail. The 
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selection and compilation of the list must not be 
left for the attention of an underling. The adver- 
tising manager should give it his personal atten- 
tion. While it is rather difficult to set down a 
rule for selecting a list, the following outline will 
serve as a guide: 


1. What have you to sell? 
a—To whom will it appeal? 
—Men, women, boys, girls, manufac- 
facturers, dealers, etc. 


b—Price. 
c—Place—what section of city or coun- 
try? 


2. Select the group or classes of people you 
wish to reach. 

3. Compilation and checking for all possible 
errors. 


Another thing about lists—avoid too many, as 
this is an excellent way to be extravagant. The 
oftener a list is used, the cheaper its upkeep be- 
comes. It costs money to get names and if the 
list is not used regularly, its death is certain. 
Use is what keeps a list alive. Of course, you 
can’t just shoot out another mailing piece to 
save the patient, but you can often use the list 
you have, instead of buying another. If your 
list has not been used for a few months, you 
should have it checked against the latest author- 
ity available, so that it will be ready for use at 
a moment’s notice. 


MANUAL—Salesmen’s, insertions in 


Wuat SHALL WE Put IN THE SALESMEN’s MANUAL? 
Printers’ Ink, 30 Nov 1922, p. 61 (2400 words, 4 pp.) 

Here, in brief, are the things that ought to go 
into the salesmen’s manual. First: there should 
be something about the history of the company, 
touching upon early policies, accomplishments, 
etc. Second: there should be something about 
the executives of the company. Third: there 
should be all the information that the salesman 
needs to know about the goods he is selling. 
Fourth: something that very often is not in- 
cluded in the sales manual, but that is often of 
real value is information concerning some of the 
company’s more important customers or bigger 
installations. (Salesmen should be warned to 
use this information with care.) Fifth: One of 
the most valuable sections can be that which 
deals with common objections and the answers 
to these objections. Sixth: another section that 
is not often included, but is of real worth, is a 
chart of the organization; first, for the sales de- 
partment; second, for the company. Seventh: 
Sometimes it is well to include a section which 
states briefly the equipment that a salesman is 
supposed to carry. Eighth: if the company uses 
a certain number of forms and reports, it is a 
good idea to include in the sales manual models 
of these forms and reports. Ninth: where a com- 
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pany has certain peculiar policies, such as. special 
discounts, or other problems that are liable to: be 
hazy in: the salesman’s mind; they should: be ex- 
plained in the manual. Tenth: dealer helps are 
a big» part of the salesman’s equipment and 
should be thoroughly explained in: the manual: 
Samples should be included wherever possible. 
Eleventh: advertising. proofs and other informa- 
tion should be included, unless the company puts 
out a special portfolio for the advertising mate- 
rial. Twelfth: testimonials form a part of the 
manual of many companies, Thirteenth: where 
processes of manufacture are not too simple, 
they should be explained in the manual. Four- 
teenth: the question of including instruction in 
salesmanship is a. disputed one, but those com- 
panies who have done so have found it, success- 
ful. But the instructions must not be so elemen- 
tary that they produce a laugh from the sales- 
men, or too complicated for the cub. 


candidate, by unusual cour- 

age.and strategy, had won 

an important battle a few 

days before. 
*‘Good,”” said Napoleon, 
“bat what did he do the 

next day?"* 


r 
unusually beh 

: through" that counts in the loag run, 
Like a greedy wolf Fire _—__ 

devours homes, livesand | WYYHEN rou builds new addition. 
fortunes, Fire: is constantly: $F Bae cues shention: 
looking for a victirn and bis 
greed knows no bounds 
Your home— 
Your place of business— 
Your household goods— 
Your merchandise— 
all may be wiped out-over 
night “That is why the 
business of fire insurance— 

making good’your finan- ‘Pige@ae 
cial Jo-ses 1s so important;. . 
that is why this. agency 
means 60 much to you and 
your fellow citizens. 

insurance is a business, ot | 
helping people out of 
trouble. 


The Next Day “THERE ts atime difference 1m une 
word berween 


your house acd 
your peigbbor’s; that distinction w 


CERTAIN officers onthe 

staff of Bonaparte came 

to him one day to recom 

mend a yoamg captain for 

Promotion. 

“Why do you suggest-this 
man?"’ asked the general. 

It was ewldede that the. | you bow. to prevent Grea 
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POST CARD—As house: organ 


A Post Carp House OrGAN: AT 12’ CENTS. A‘ PROSPECT. 
By Benjamin. Berfield: Printers’ Ink: Monthly, Dec: 1922, 
p. 46,(800,words, illustrations, one. reproduced above, 1; p.) 

The accompanying illustration; shows: the: in- 
itial number of “Certainty,” a magazine on a 
post card, which was originated by the Hartford 
Insurance Company to give its! agents a peri- 
odicali for their own use. It talks insurance— 
with very: little emphasis on Hartford—which 
makes: it a: valuable sales aid for agents and 
incidentally builds sales for Hartford. The 
make-up of each issue of “Certainty” 1s interest- 
ing because it shows how a little magazine can 
be compressed: effectively into postcard’ size. 
There is a set masthead, containing: the name of 
the publication, the volume and number, and the 
Hartford, without, however, any other mention 
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of the name in this section of the card. Line 
cuts and half tones illustrating various points to 
be brought out are used generously, and the 
company always includes at least one of its, black 
and red) magazine advertisements reduced to 
small size, usually not over an inch wide. The 
reading matter is split into little articles of under 
a hundred words in length. “Certainty” is fur- 
nished to agents at the actual cost of the cards, 
each agent being allowed to order as many as 
he wishes, with a minimum order of 1200 cards 
for the year. 


SALE—Increasing, ten ways of 


TEN WAYS TO INCREASE THE AVERAGE SALE. Electrical 
Merchandising, Dec 1922, p. 105.(500 words, I p.) 


The Merchants Service Division of the Na- 
tional. Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
has compiled ten pertinent suggestions that. will 
aid in increasing dealers’ sales. They are: 


Hold. a. School for Salespeople—Classes of, this 
kind, held in the evenings at frequent intervals, stim- 
ulate enthusiasm and lead to increased earnings for 
the salesforce and for the store. 


Sell “Associate Items’”—Many additional ‘sales can 
be made by. suggesting associated goods, articles that 
naturally: go together. 

Pay, a Bonus—There is nothing that is more.of an 
incentive to a salesperson to work harder, sell more 
goods and make more money for himself and his 
employer than a bonus system. 


Give Customers. Service—Show them how to care 
for the goods they buy. 


Talk Quahty—Salespeople -should be: encouraged 
to sell high-grade merchandise to, customers;, It 
should always be pointed out that: high-grade goods 
last longer than low-grade and are therefore less.ex- 
pensive. 

Place Goods Near Wrapping Counter—Some lines 
of goods are sold more often: by suggestion than 
others. Place these near the wrapping counter. A 
surprisingly large number of’ sales will:result: 

Sell Bigger Packages—When a customer asks: for 
an article which comes in two or more different-sized 
packages, she can nearly always be sold the-largest 
size, thus increasing the amount of’ the sale. 

Teach Salespeople the Merits of Goods—Those 
who-do not know the merits of goods cannot be ex- 
pected‘ to. be very enthusiastic over them. Let the: 
traveling salesmen sell the salesforce on their goods. 

Push Seasonable Items—There are certain items in; 
every store that are sold only at certain seasons. 
Displays should; be made of them, they, should be 
advertised and salespeople instructed to suggest them, 
to customers. 

Use Modern Show Cases—These pay for them- 
selves in a:comparatively. short time through the: in- 
creased sales they make. People will buy. many 
goods they see displayed which they, had not thought 
of. buying when they came into the store. 


SALES—White, new method of exploiting 
Hovey’s Novet Metruop or ExpiLoirinc WauHire SALEs. 
The Garment Weekly, 2 Dec 1922, p. 18 (300 words, illus- 
tration, Ip.) 
White sails to calli the attention of patrons: to 
White Sales—this was the novel idea carried out' 
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in ‘the interior trimming of the C. F. Hovey 
store, Boston. For instance, there was a row of 
large white sails along both sides of the main 
aisle leading from the chief entrance of the store. 

When the idea was first thought of, it was 
feared that patrons of the store might not under- 
stand the connection between the white sails and 
the white sales, but investigation showed that 
fully 90 per cent of the persons who entered the 
store grasped the idea immediately. To connect 
up the white sails more closely with thoughts 
of sales, white doves were suspended from the 
ceiling to represent sea gulls, the use of which 
is prohibited by Federal law. 

Many of the sails, which were complete with 
mast, jib boom and all, were sold to patrons, fol- 
lowing the sales. 


SALESMANSHIP—Wits in 


SELLING IMPLIES THE Use or Wits. The New York 
Times, 3 Dec 1922, p. 14 of the Editorial Section (1500 
words, I -p.) 

A certain sales manager was very much im- 
pressed with the work of one of his men and en- 
joyed telling of his exploits. Let the s. m. tell it 
here: 

“Yesterday, for instance, I took lunch with a 
new buyer—a jobber—and this salesman, whom 
I shall call Jones. After the cigars had been 
lighted, the buyer turned to me and said: 

“Mr. Wilson, you have a great salesman in 
this man Jones. If I thought I could get him 
interested in selling to the retail trade I would 
be tempted to take him away from you. Did he 
ever tell you how he came to get my business?’ 

“Jones is not the boastful type of salesman, 
so I had to tell the buyer that I did not. 

“Well,” he answered, ‘he got it by doing 
something, simple in itself, that I would not have 
thought ‘of doitg. I ‘thad determined, before giv- 
ing out the order you fellows got, to test out 
several kinds ‘of the roof cement I wanted. T had 
had ia trial ‘barrel of your stuff delivered to me 
just a few'days before Jones called. In the stock- 
room ‘at the same time was another trial barrel 
that ‘had recently come in from one of ‘your 
competitors. These two had been the last to be 
tested, and ‘because the others had not shown up 
as to quality the way I thought they should, it 
lay between your house and the other one to get 
the order. My way of testing showed the two 
to be apparently the same as to quality, which 
left it a matter of price, and on that basis there 
was no reason whatever for giving the order to 
Jones. I told him this, and even went so far 
as to tell him the price the other house had 
quoted. 

“Instead of saying he was sorry and backing 
out gracefully, as many salesmen would have 
done, Jones asked if the two barrels were still in 
the stockroom, I told him they were and the 
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asked to see them. Because he had been so 
pleasant about ‘the whole affair, and apparently 
had accepted this defeat ‘without a sign of 
grouchiness, I ‘took him into ‘the stockroom my- 
self. Once there Jones looked at the head of 
the other house’s barrel, and then drew a ‘tape 
measure from his pocket. He ‘measured ‘the 
height and circumference of both barrels. He 
showed me each measurement as he took it and 
the two barrels proved ‘to be identical in size. 

““T was trying to figure it all out when Jones 
quietly remarked that I would lose money if I 
bought the competing brand. This statement 
interested me, so I asked him to show ‘me how. 
He first called my attention to ‘the fact ‘that al- 
though the two barrels were identical in size, 
the contents of the competitor’s barrel weighed 
150 potinds more than the stuff in yours. In 
other words, although the quantity in both ‘bar- 
rels was ‘equal, the 150-pound difference in the 
weights made your cost per barrel cheaper, de- 
spite the other fellow’s lower price per pound. 
That was the first point Jones made. The second 
was that although the quality of ‘the two cements 
appeared to be the same this was not actttally 
the case. The greater weight of the cement jin 
the competitor’s barrel, Jones said, meant that 
the stuff was weighted ‘to cover a deficiency in 
its asbestos content. A retesting of the two 
cements showed this to be so, and Jones got my 
business.’ ” 


The National Bureau of Economic Research, New 
York City, announces that an analysis of income 
by states for the year 1919 has been ‘prepared in 
book form. It shows per capita income by ‘states, 
distribution of incomes over $2,000 -by occupations ; 
average income per farmer in each state and other 
information of interest to a sales manager. The 
books sells for $1.30. 


SERVICE—Emphasis upon, in selling 

Service Ts Keynote in Pusnine Sates. The New York 
Times, 3 Dec 1922, p. 15 of ‘the Editorial Section (800 
words, I p.) 

Recognition of the fact that sérvice is an 
element aS important as merchandise in bring- 
ing about greater sales is steadily increasing: 
among American business men. Instances are 
nttmerotts of concerns in every field of industry 
and in every branch of trade, ‘from the manu- 
facturer down to the retailer, that are building 
success ‘by featuring not so much the goods they 
have to sell as the service they have to render. 

While individual concerns in rapidly increas- 
ing nwmbers are demonstrating the valtte ‘of this 
change lin approach to ‘the buyer, it is unique for 
an entire industry to put its products in ‘the 
background and ’'to depend solely on proof of the 
service it can render ‘as a means of securing 
greater distribution. Yet that is exactly what 
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has been and is being done by the paint and var- 
nish industry, an industry with an output of 
more than $400,000,000 a year and one whose 
rate of growth would seem to indicate the dol- 
lars and cents value of the change of approach. 

According to Ernest T. Trigg of Philadelphia, 
Chairman of the “Save the Surface Campaign,” 
the industry has proved to its own satisfaction 
that it can sell more paint and varnish by ceasing 
to try to sell paint and varnish. 

“That sounds like a paradox,” said Mr. Trigg, 
“but we have found that it is literally true. In 
this period of reconstruction, every industry is 
appealing to the public to buy more of*this and 
more of that. If we in the paint and varnish 
business were to join our plea with the others, 
our status with the public, the buyers of our 
products, would, be no different than that of 
the countless others who are seeking to loosen 
the resisting purse-strings of the consumer. 

“We decided, therefore, to obtain for ourselves 
a different status by abandoning entirely the 
attitude of sellers and stressing solely the buy- 
ers’ interest in our product. We do not say ‘Buy. 


more paint,’ but we say ‘Save your own prop-~ 


erty. The consumer does not care a particle 
whether we sell more paint or not, but he. does 
care about his own property. We concentrate, 
therefore, on driving home the idea that» the 


paint and varnish industry is the industry of ~ 


preservation. When that conviction is thor- 
oughly sold, the consumer will buy paint and 
varnish—it need not be sold to him.” 


STANDING POSITION—Importance of, in 
selling 

Wuat To SAy AND How To Say It. By B. J. Munch- 
weiler, Salesmanship Instructor, Philadelphia Y.M.C.A. 
How to Sell and What, Dec 1922, p. 393 (1000 words, I p.) 

Whether the sales talk be short or long, by all 
means stand while pouring forth the hot-shot 
from your selling batteries; for the salesman 
who stands while he sells adds to his efficiency, 
while the one who remains seated is placed at 
a decided disadvantage. It is a well known fact 
that you bring out the points of your selling 
arguments in a more forceful and telling manner 
if vou. stand. And, if possible, have the. prospect 
seated. 

Some. use the hands to aid in bringing out 
some. telling. points; others use the eyes in an 
expressive manner; none can use these tools to 
the best advantage while seated. Again, have 
you noticed, if you are seated, the other person 
standing, it places you under a disadvantage— 
hard to explain, but true.. Try it sometime and 
note the difference. The reason is a simple one 
of psychology ; the person standing is a positive 
force, the one seated, the negative. One forces, 
the other receives; the one is on the firing line, 
the other on, the, defence. One cannot. combat 
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argument in a forceful manner or carry a con- 
vincing air while seated. 


WINDOW DISPLAY—Early shopping 
stimulated by 

Onemna Community Says-“SHop Earty” 1n_ Noven 
Fasuton. The Keystone, Dec 1922, p. 178 (100 words, illus- 
tration reproduced below, I p.) 

A novel idea in the way of a shop early calen- 
dar is the display card brought out by the Oneida 
Community, Ltd., maker of Community Plate 
Silverware. It is handsomely lithographed in 
colors, on heavy cardboard, and is designed to 
occupy a place in the dealer’s show window or 
upon his counter. 

Aside from the beauty of the design, the inter- 
esting feature of the card is a revolving mechan- 
ical dial fastened to the back of the center panel, 
which permits the dealer to change the wording 
of the announcement from week to week, and 
later from day to day as Christmas approaches. 
Thus the dealer is almost certain to put the card 
in his. window because of its value in reminding 
customers of the value of early shopping. 


Just above the line “before Christmas” is an 
opening in the panel. Starting with “6 Weeks 
Before Christmas,’ the dial may be moved to 
“S Weeks,” then to “4 Weeks” and so on to “2 
Weeks.” After this the announcement is by 
days, beginning with “1o Days” and running 
down to “2 Days.” Not only is the sign helpful 
to the shopper, but the necessity for changing 
the dial regularly keeps the dealer interested in 
giving the display a conspicuous place. 


What ts declared to be:the first book of its kind 
published, has just appeared under the name of 
“Ribbon Art.’ As its name tndicates, it ts a book 
devoted to the uses of ribbons, and is intended to 
stimulate interest in this field... The book, which 
retails at twenty-five cents, has an attractive cover 
in four colors and contains over 30 color pages. 
More than 50 pages of illustrated material ts in- 
cluded, besides directions as to the making of the 
articles shown. The book is published by the Rib- 
bon Art Publishing Company. 


Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed ave sent on 10 days approval 
and sold at 10% discount. 
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The Extra 5% 


| )60AST evening I attended a lecture, at which 
the speaker said, “To my mind, there is no 
roomier place in the world than the inside 
of a man’s head.” This is the introduction to the 
November 18 “Apex-Rotarex Weekly Sales Let- 
ter.” The letter continues: 

This thought gives you rather a stiff jolt, doesn’t 
it? Yet consider these facts, and see how true this 
unusual statement is: Carnegie, within his head, 
built a gigantic steel works. Henry Ford found 
room, within his, for the foundation and building 
of the world’s largest automobile factory. C. G. 
Frantz found space within his for the planning 
and executing of the greatest electric appliance 
factory and organization on earth. And still 
science tells us that there is no human being who 
has tapped over 10 per cent of the wonderful 
resources of his brain. It further tells us that the 
average salesman is but 5 per cent efficient, 10 
per cent salesmen being at a premium! 

You know plenty of 5 per cent salesmen, beyond 
a doubt. Every day you see them, going about 
their work mechanically, using their feet, their 
hands, and their voices—but never seeming to 
realize that the man who succeeds is the one who 
uses his head, and who employs that. extra 
5 per cent of brainwork, spanning the gap between 
failure and success. For success IS within your 
grasp if you pursue this business intelligently. 

This industry, this organization, offer all the op- 
portunity for achievement to which any man could 
aspire. But you yourself must seek it, and, finding 
it, must grasp it with a firm hand, and follow its 
mandates to the assured goal. You, with the use 
of a mere 10 per cent of your mental faculties, can 
turn the trick! That is all that is required—but a 
_5 per, cent effort WON’T DO! 

Realizing the requirement, won’t you start out 
today to build, within that brain of yours, the 
wonderful road that will lead you so surely to 
successful accomplishment? Isn’t it worth 5 per 
cent more of mental effort? ; 


Salesmanship 1s making things speak. Merchan- 
dise cannot lie. Sooner or later its true character 
will develop by its use, and this character will either 
satisfy or displease the customer, When exagger- 
ated or false statements are made about goods, it 
is a human tongue that talks; not the merchandise. 
This is not real salesmanship. Whoever demon- 
strates the true nature and uses of an article, who- 
ever correctly and interestingly tells the news about 
merchandise for sale—is approaching very nearly to 
successful salesmanship—Curtainology,” Vol. Ix, 
No. 4. 


ADVERTISING—Joint, of stores 


METROPOLITAN Srores ADVERTISING JOINTLY, 
Record, 2 Dec 1922, p. 8 (375 words, I p.) 


Daily News 


An advertising stunt, entirely unique in the metro- 
politan (New York) field, has been bringing excel- 
lent results, retailers concerned report. Let. the 
“stunt” speak for itself: 

“Of Timely Interest to Man,” by “Boulevardier.” 
“Being a gossipy symposium of interesting things 
noticed by ‘Boulevardier’ in the better shops pur- 
veying to men—and here described for the infor- 
mation of gentlemen inured to customs and fashions 
sans reproche.” ‘This is the heading covering four 
columns, as the advertisement appeared in one of 
the evening newspapers. 

The plan as it works out is as follows: one shop, 
each in different lines of retailing, subscribes. Then 
“Boulevardier’” (merely an expert employed by the 
newspaper) writes up the particular merchandise 
the shop wishes featured in his article. 
to say, the shops are “hand painted,” each repre- 
senting style and quality rather. than price. 

As an example of how the store ties this up with 
its merchandise, F. R. Tripler & Co. has been featur- 
ing in an unusual and attractive window display 
recently a new one-button dress shirt, together with 
a new style of white waistcoat to be worn with a 
dinner coat. 

“Boulevardier” then comments on this as follows: 
“Following the observation made in this column 
several weeks ago of the new one-button dress shirt, 
it should be mentioned now that many well-dressed 
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men are embracing a new style of white waistcoat 
to be worn with a dinner coat. The points of this 
waistcoat are exceptionally short, giving almost a 
square effect across the waistline. Excellent models 
of both the waistcoat and the one-button shirt are 
being shown and recommended in the store of F. R. 
Tripler & Co., Madison avenue, at 46th street.” 

Tripler’s report that ‘they have received many 
inquiries on these particular articles of merchandise 
based on the comments of “Boulevardier,” and are 
very well satisfied with the plan, which has been 
in operation now about two months. 

Other stores included in the plan are Crouch & 
Fitzgerald, leather goods; J. & J. Slater, shoes; and 
Rollnick, merchant tailor. 
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CANDY—Unusual advertising of 


Torree Wins British CANDY MARKET IN 3-YEAR NEws. 
PAPER CAMPAIGN. By Herbert C. Ridout. Editor & Pub- 
lisher, 2 Dec 1922, p, 11 (800 words, illustrations, one 
reproduced above, 1 p.) 


Unusual advertising of candy has brought unusual 
results on “the other side.” The basis of the appeal 
was the well-known sweet tooth of the British nation. 
Sharp’s Toffee had an initial advantage in that in 
itself it was a more flavorsome and agreeable meat 
than the older style of slab toffee, but it had dis- 
tinctive features on its marketing side. These were 
the name “Super-Kreem,” a mascot in the form of 
a dude-like figure, christened “Sir Kreemy Knut,” 
and the idea of packing them in decorative tins of 
small size at a popular price. The advertisements 
were of 5-inch double-column size. An example 
of their pulling power may be gathered from the 
advertisement reproduced. 


CONTEST—For selling of bread 


A Contest Tuat Stoprep MorHer BAKING. 


Marketing 
(Toronto), 2 Dec 1922, p. 503 (275 words, 1 p.) 


A bakery increased its sales of bread 150 per 
cent by making a drive on housewives who “bake 
their own.” One of the first steps was to start a 
contest for the purpose of ascertaining just what 
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good home-made bread is. Three hundred dollars 
were offered in prizes, while the contest and its 
purpose were widely advertised. The housewives 
were told straight out that home-made bread is 
better than baker’s bread, that the manufacturers 
realized this, and so they were going to make home- 
made bread. In order to find out what was the 
very best home-made bread, they were spending 
thousands of dollars on the contest to get people 
to submit their ideal home-made loaves, which they, 
the bakers, would endeavor to copy. It was pointed 
out that the new bread would not only have the 
exact ingredients of the product of the kitchen 
range, but being baked under absolutely sanitary 
conditions and by standardized methods, it would 
always be of uniform quality. Therefore, Madame 
Housewife would be foolish to spend her time bak- 
ing when she could get real home-made bread from 
the dealer and keep her kitchen cool. The final 
tally of entrants showed that 1500 women had faith 
to back the product of their ovens, and at later 
contests in larger centres these figures were greatly 
exceeded. They bought bread as they had never 
bought before, and the sale of the company’s dealers 
jumped tremendously. An interesting point in con- 
nection with the contest was that the sales of com- 
peting bakers showed no falling off. 


After going to the expense of preparing electros 
for the use of dealers in their local advertising, 
advertisers frequently find that the display is spoiled 
and ruined by the type used to print in the mer- 
chant’s name and address. The size may be too 
large or too small, or of a face, utterly unsuited 
to the rest of the advertisement. One advertiser 
has solved this difficulty by specifying size and face 
to be used. For example, instead of stating merely, 
“Dealer’s Name Here,” he adds, in brackets, “(14-pt. 
Caslon Bold.)” The plan works well, and has added 
considerably to the value of the firm’s dealer adver- 
tising.—‘Marketing,” (Toronto,) Nov. 18, 1922. 


COPY—“Insuring,” before appearance 

“Tnsurrtnc” Copy Berore It Is Run. By Robert R. 
Updegraff. Printers’ Ink, 7 Dec 1922, p. 3 (3600 words, 
8 pp.) 

There is in New England a mail-order advertiser 
who never runs a piece of copy until the sheet on 
which it is typed is dog-eared from being carried 
around in his pocket and almost falling to pieces 
from being folded and unfolded many times. 

If this advertiser wants a piece of copy for 
September publications, he prepares it or has it 
prepared, in April or May, has it typed, and slips 
it into the inside breast pocket of his coat, to “cook” 
as he expresses it. That night at home he tries it 
on his wife. She likes it—all except one sentence, 
that does not seem clear. He gets out his notebook 
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and makes a note of that sentence and then forgets 
it, knowing that some time during the next few 
days or weeks a clearer phraseology will suggest 
itseli—sometime when he is not even consciously 
thinking about it. 

Maybe it is his bookkeeper to whom he next 
shows the copy. Maybe she makes a valuable com- 
ment and maybe not. Sometimes it is the things 
that people don’t say which make him see a weakness 
in the copy. 

Two or three days later he gets to talking adver- 
tising with a table-neighbor at the Merchant’s Asso- 
ciation monthly luncheon, and he shows him the 
copy. The table-neighbor asks a question or makes 
some comment that sets him to thinking and he 
makes a note of his thoughts in his little notebook. 

And so it goes, for weeks and weeks and weeks. 
Whenever he can get anybody to read that piece 
of copy he does, and hungrily grabs up all the 
crumbs of comment that fall from their lips and 
notes them down. 

About a month before closing date he sits down 
with his dog-eared piece of copy and spreads out 
the thirty or forty little perforated slips from his 
notebook, representing the questions and suggestions 
he has collected, and rewrites that piece of copy, 
introducing a phrase here, changing a word there, 
injecting an idea some place else. When he is 
through he methodically checks every single slip 
from his notebook against the new piece of copy. 

Having done this he starts out all over again 
trying out the copy on his wife and his bookkeeper, 
and perhaps ten or twelve other people, just to see 
if there are any weak spots in the copy as revised. 
Sometimes he finds one or two, but more often he 
does not. 

When he sends that copy to the publication he 
never has to “wonder” whether it will pull: he 
knows it will. And he can know it will pull because 
it was really written, not by him at all but by the 
very people it is aimed at—or at least by a repre- 
sentative group of the same type of people. 

A large part of that man’s success as a mail-order 
advertiser can be attributed to the fact that in his 
whole career he has never gambled a dollar on copy. 
He imsures his copy in advance. 


According to “The Needle’ for November 1922, 
investigators have made careful tests with a view 
to deciding the legibility of colored letters on col- 
ored papers; the distance, size and form of the type 
used and other conditions being the same. The 
following is a result of the findings: (1) black let- 
ters on yellow paper; (2) green letters on white 
paper; (3) blue letters on white paper; (4) white 
letters on blue paper; (5) black letters on white 
paper; (6) yellow letters on black paper; (7) white 
letters on red paper; (8) white letters on green 
paper; (9) white letters on black paper; (10) red 
letters on yellow paper; (11) green letters on red 
paper; (12) red letters on green paper. 
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EXPENSES—Salesmen’s, setting definite 
amount of 
No Atipst: ror BAD SALESMANSHIP. By H. E, Mihell, 
Advertising Manager of the Imperial Varnish and Color 
Co., Ltd., Toronto. Marketing (Toronto), 2. Dec 1922, 
p. 489 (1400 words, 2 pp.) 


The question of more remuneration for the suc- 
cessful salesmen of this company is answered by 
the men themselves. They are paid a salary and a 
fixed amount for expenses. They send in no expense 
sheets. They know that the sales costs are reckoned 
at a certain percentage and that if they can reduce 
that percentage, the difference is theirs. That 
means the greater their sales, the larger their earn- 
ings. Expenses include the operating and owning 
of their own cars. The company sells them the 
cars on the installment principle, deducting so much 
from the monthly check. It was found that the 
car account was becoming too heavy, but the new 
plan agrees both with the inen and the automobiles. 
Before the men were responsible as owners, cars 
would be down and out in a year, in some cases. 
Now, they are lasting from two to three years. 


Once the salesman is thoroughly convinced that 
there is nothing in the talk of “no money,” he should 
find less difficulty in handling that objection. . The 
trouble is not that the people do not have the money 
—the trouble is that some salesmen are good, but 
others are better; and it is the best horse, not the 
good horse that wins the money. Once people are 
thoroughly sold, the question of the money is a de- 
tail. The best salesman sells them; then there is no 
money for the good salesman. 


FOLLOW-UP—Informal, of salesmen 


A Succestion. THe ANTIDOTE FOR THE WASTEBASKET 
Hasir, (Published by Thomson & Company, New York 
City), Nov 1922, p. 5 (800 words, 2 pp.) 


Every organization has a number of customers 
who for one reason or another are exceptionally 
friendly. In most of these organizations is a man 
who can be, and usually is, addressed by his given 
name. Recently a manufacturing concern took 
advantage of this condition to write in an unusual 
letter. The company wanted to find out just how 
much of the product story was being told by the 
salesmen. The letter read as follows: 


Dear Bill: 

We are working out a new plan of advertising. 
Will you help us? We are impressed with the fact 
that some of our salesmen don’t fully tell our story 
—don’t really convey our message. What we want 
you to do is to look over the twelve items on) the 
enclosed memo and check the facts that have been 
called to your attention. Each of the dozen items 
conveys information that every one of our customers 
should have—information that each of our salesmen 
is urged to bring to the attention of every buyer on 
whom he calls. - 

We want to eet a line on how well the message 
is being delivered. Just check the items that have 
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been brought to your attention by salesmen. En- 
close the slip in the enclosed envelope and return. 
We have purposely used an unnumbered memo. and 
blank envelope and we promise not to examine post- 
marks so that there will be no way to trace any 
individual salesman’s work. What we want is the 
average. Thank you for a prompt return of the 
blank, checked. 


IDEA—Selling an, rather than product 

Sextinc: Printinc. The Ambassador and Publicity 
Digest. (Published by the Niagara, Paper Mills, Lockport, 
N. Y.), Dec 1922, p. 1 (950 words,, 4 pp.) 

A large corporation, buying a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of printing a year, was known asa 
close buyer, and that before any job was given out 
about a dozen competitive bids were received. This 
was all.right.as far.as it went, but very few quality 
printing houses desired to, be the lowest bidders. 
One of these houses that held back employed a new 
salesman, not an order-taker, but a creative, enter- 
prising, courageous kind of fellow who never 
would admit a thing couldn’t be done because: it 
hadn’t been done. Naturally, it was he who asked 
the-boss if. he couldn’t take a whack at the account. 
He received the consent of both the salesman in 
whose territory that house was located, and the 
sales.manager. And one week later the new sales- 
man entered the office with an order, for 25,000 
booklets, sixteen pages and cover. 

And this is how it was done. He hadn’t bothered 
to go to the purchasing agent, because the salesman 
happened to know that he lacked both imagination 
and power to act. He had called on the vice-presi- 
dent and told him he had a fine idea for the booklet. 
The vice-president liked the idea, told the president 
about it; the latter liked the idea too, and asked 
the price. Then the purchasing agent was called. 

“Will our budget stand the expense?” asked the 
president. 

“Tt will,” replied the purchasing agent, “but you 
know we have a fixed rule—twelve estimates on 
every printing job.” 

“J know,” said the president, “but,”.and.he hesi- 
tated a moment, “this. job is' going to cost us 
Do: you think the price is’ fair?” 

Much.to the salesman’s surprise, :the purchasing 
agent replied that the price was fair, but that the 
job could be done cheaper if .twelve -bids .were 
obtained. 

“But,” said the:president, “this is not a competi- 
tive job. This man has given us an idea, a good 
idea. It’s worth money to use. I think we'll waive 
the rule.” 

And later on, the purchasing agent thanked | the 
salesman for talking the value of his product rather 
than the price. “Day after day,” he said, “I have 
good ideas submitted, but I can’t use them. The 
twelve-estimate rule has tied me hand and foot. 
It’s made me a buying machine. I’d made up my 
mind to chuck my job. Now T’ll stick awhile. If 
you have any other good ideas, bring them in. “T’ll 
help you to put them across.” 
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The salesman has since sold the corporation four 
other orders and estimates that he'll sell $30,000 in 
twelve months. 


“The Needle,’ for November -1922, gives some 
mighty interesting figures from the opinion of Ho- 
mer’ Buckley as the reasons why customers quit. 
Of 100, 68 drift away because of store indifference 
towards them.’ 9 buy elsewhere by price imduce- 
ment or better service. 3 move to parts unknown 
or more convenient shopping places. 14 have unad- 
justed grievances and take their business elsewhere. 


5 are influenced by friends to shop at their favorite 


store. 1 is etther dead or unaccounted for. 


“The Needle,” for November 1922, reports that 
a salesman will’get interviews with 50%. of the cus- 
tomers he calls on; he will get prospects out of 
10% of ‘the people he sees; and he will close 25% 
of the prospects he makes. 


INFORMATION—Correct, obtaining of 

Is Tut Town Dean? The Antidote for the Wastebasket 
Habit. ‘(Published by Thomson & Company, New York 
City), Nov 1922, p.’1o (750 words, 3 pp.) 

Ofttimes the salesman feels that he has the cor- 
rect information concerning the towns he is to visit. 
Ofttimes, however, his source has not been. of the 
best. For example, witness the following conversa- 
tion between a Sales manager and one of the most 
active salesmen in the force he supervised. 

“Why don’t we sell any goods in A—————?” 
said the sales manager, naming a city of nearly a 
million people. ““You'’ye been going there for three 
years and you don’t seem to have raised a bump 
of interest that a strong magnifying glass could 
detect.” 

“The town’s no good,” replied the salesman. “It’s 
a cheap town, always has been and always will be. 
Personally, I'd like to give it up. Ii all the available 
customers in A: bought our merchandise, 
it wouldn’t pay to stop there to take the orders.” 

“I wonder,” said the sales manager, “if your 
opinion has any real basis in fact? I wonder if 
you know how many income taxpayers there are 
in A—————-? How many automobiles are owned? 
How many persons Own their own homes? The 
average earning power per individual? The amount 
of bank clearings? The number of merchants who 
cater to just the class of people who should use our 
product and how successful they are?” 

“No, I don’t,” replied the salesman. 
know it’s a bum town.” 

“Well, I know you’re wrong,” said the sales- 
manager. ‘From every economic point of view 
it’s one of the most progressive towns in the United 
States. I confess until a week ago I felt as you do, 
but I’ve changed my mind. I got a report on 
A-———— and here it is.” 

Then he showed the salesman a comprehensive 
statement from the President of the Chamber of 
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‘better city for us than B 


Commerce in the city of A He placed it 
besides a statement made in another city of the 
same population’in which a large amount of mer- 
chandise was sold by the same salesman. 

“Considered from >the opportunity standpoint,” 
said the sales manager, “A should be a 
Isn’t it possible 
that your feeling about A has influenced 
your effort ? 

“T don’t want to drive you in this matter,’ he 
continued, “but personally I’m so thoroughly sold 
on the possibilities of A that I’m going 
to make a special trip up there myself and see what 
can be done.” 

Later the sales manager was met. 

“What happened when you went to A—————-?” 
he was asked, “Did you start anything?” 

“T landed- one of the best accounts in the city,” 


he replied. “I am convinced that A will in 
less than a year be as good a city as B 3 
u Le 
LOCAL NEWS—Value of, to salesman 
Keep AN Eye on THE Loca WeEEKLy. Marketing 


(Toronto), 18 Nov 1922, p. 477 (225 words, I p.) 


An exceptionally successful salesman attributes 
a great deal of his success to his practice of sub- 
scribing to at least one of the local papers published 
in every town on his route. A young woman in 
the home office acted as a clipping bureau. She was 
given a list of names of customers and live pros- 
pects, and told to clip everything of a news flavor 
mentioning these men or concerns. The “bureau” 
operated each season, for two months prior to the 
date scheduled for business calls by the salesmen. 
Many reader notices were found. For example, 
one prospect had distinguished himself at a fire, 
saving a child’s life. Just previous to calling at 
that particular town, the salesman wrote the local 


hero as follows: 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

It has just come to the writer’s notice that you 
were in a lively adventure recently, saving a. child 
from a burning house at considerable risk to your 
own life. Good work we’d say! Congratulations! 
I shall have an opportunity, this season—around 
December 15th—to put those congratulations into 
more positive form with a real handclasp. It was 


a fine piece of work. ” 


Jones, being human, is tickled to note that some- 
body, outside his little village, has heard of his 
exploit and taken the trouble to write on the sub- 
ject. + wal 


OVERSELLING—Example of | 


On tHe Dotren Line. . Service (Published by the B. 
Heinemann Lumber Co. of Wausau, Wisconsin), Nov 1922, 


p. 7 (550 words, 2 pp.) 

Overselling is ofttimes more distasteful to the 
salesman than not getting sufficient selling “dope” 
over to the prospect. A recent example is that of 


.a piano salesman. He was selling to farmers at 
this time and came to a house where the family 
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_lacking being the signature. 
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possessed’ an old organ. The boss of the house 
wanted to trade in the organ for a piano, and the 
salesman had the order all made out, the only thing 
Then his love of music 
got the better of him. He seated himself at the old 
organ and began to draw from it beautiful airs—old 
operas, old time popular airs, and other old music 
dear to the hearts of those who love the organ. As 
the strains rolled from under his fingers his listeners 
sat entranced. When he finished the farmer and 
his wife were in tears. The salesman was mightily 
pleased with his organ playing, and started to talk 
all about organs and organ playing. Then he real- 
ized that he was there to talk piano, but the realiza- 
tion came too late, for the farmer and his wife 
decided that the organ was too good to part with. 


“Women’s Wear” has been publishing an excellent 
series of articles on the controller's department of 
the store. The articles are profusely illustrated with 
forms. 


At the request of a Washington D. C., newspaper, 
five members of the Better Business Bureau there 
recommended restrictions of terms in precious stone 
advertising, and the following suggestions have been 
sent to all jewelers in the District.of Columbia, 

Term “perfect” is prohibited unless diamond 
is absolutely free from flaws, blemishes and 
carbon spots. Term “flawless” is preferable 
in describing such a diamond. 
Term “eye perfect” is prohibited. 
“Percentage of perfection” is prohibited. 
Term “Perfect cut” is prohibited. 
Approximate weights are prohibited. When 
weight is used exact weight must be given and 


guaranteed, 
Term “blue-white” is prohibited when dia- 
mond reflects yellow or brown—“The Key- 


stone,” Dec. 1922. 


PSYCHOLOGY-—Selling, application to 


Tue Psycnotocy or Settryc. By Edward F. Bodin, 
Crowell Publishing Company, New York. How to Sell— 
And What. Dec 1922, p. 405 (550 words, 2) pp.) 

Assuming that a salesman cannot qualify as a 
mind reader, the cnly way he can find out things. 
is to make his customers tell him; but he must be 
careful that he does not ask too many questions, 
especially those which can be answered in the 
negative. Have you ever listened to a fortune teller 
at her profession? The successful fortune teller 
is not really a teller—she repeats in a clever man- 
ner what she is told involuntarily on the part of the 
person whose fortune she is telling. The fortune 
teller is also a great observer. 

To a certain extent, a salesman must be a fortune 


‘teller. He must also remember that the customer 


is the most, important part in the process of selling, 
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and he must appeal to the customer’s personal point 
of view. 

A selfish person, especially a woman, can be won 
by pointing out the jealousy on the part of others 
when she purchases the article in question. 
wise with men—a salesman’s big weapon is to play 
up to the customer’s vanity, and also the customer’s 
opportunity to make or save money, or to please 
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concentrate entirely upon your selling argument, but 
size up your prospect first. If you get him straight, 
and if you have a fair knowledge of human nature, 
nine times out of ten you will make a sale. 


SALESMAN—Self-census for 

Takes A CENSUS OF SELF TO FrND WHERE TIME GOES. 
As Reported to George Fitzgerald. The Candy Jobber, 10 
Nov 1922, p. 24 (900 words, form reproduced below, 2 pp.) 
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his friends or loved ones; and in many cases the 
means of the customer’s attracting women through 
the use of the article, provided. it can be so con- 
strued. 

It has been said that the greatest salesman is the 
one. that can discover a customer’s weakness; but 
this, is not always necessary if the salesman can 
discover the customer’s point of view. 

Therefore, when in the process of selling, do not 


Here is iow one salesman takes a census of him- 
self and checks himself up. At night he lays out 
a tentative schedule of calls, as shown in the left 
hand side of the form reproduced. With this as 
a guide he conducts operations the next day. After 
each scheduled call he puts down the results, the 
time he started to talk to his'man and when he 
left the establishment. At the end of the day the 
results show him just how long it takes to make a 
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_ call, just how much work he can accomplish in a 


day under the system upon which he operates. It 
shows further how long it takes him to get from 
place to place, his waiting time, where he can cut 
a corner, whether he is getting the results he can 
expect or whether it is possible to cut effort and 
speed things up. The scheme can be used as an 
occasional check-up or as a daily plan of operation. 
Both ways are good, although it would appear a 
bit elaborate as an every day thing for the jobber 
salesman. 


SELLING—Team work in 

TEAM Work IN SeE.tuInNG. By Alex. Mackenzie, Sales 
Manager of the Canadian National Carbon Company, Ltd., 
and Prest-O-Lite Company, of Canada, Ltd. Marketing 
ahs ee 18 Nov 1922, p. 451 (2400 words, advertisement, 
3 PP. 

Many concerns manufacture a varied list of prod- 
ucts which may be more or less allied, but which 
are intended for entirely different markets. Each 
of these lines has its own selling story which has 
to be told by specialty salesmen to its own prospect 
community. In such instances the problems of 
advertising and selling are by no means simple, for 
advertising that would suit one might conceivedly 
be the death of another item on the company’s list. 

The Canadian National Carbon Company, Ltd., 
and the Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., 
operate in different plants and manufacture different 
products. A short time ago these two companies 
were consolidated under one head, resulting in a 
more efficient sales force with more concentrated 
effort in the field. Two methods of distribution 
have been adopted; the products of the Canadian 
National Carbon Company go through electrical, 
hardware and automobile jobbers and Prest-O-Lite 
batteries are sold direct to specially appointed service 
stations. The country is divided into five districts— 
each division has a district sales manager with a 
staff of salesmen, and his duty is to take care of 
the jobbers and the larger Prest-O-Lite service 
stations. The district salesmen, acting as such of 
the Canadian National Carbon Company call on 
the retail dealers, but not with the primary object 
of making sales. They are missionaries chiefly, 
engaged in sales promotion, and any orders that they 
receive are passed on to the jobber specified by the 
dealer, and are by him sent into headquarters. These 
salesmen also call on Prest-O-Lite service stations to 
sell Prest-O-Lite batteries direct. 


SERVICE—Store, to those without check book 

A ServICE For CustoMERS WHo Are WITHOUT A CHECK 
Boox. The Garment Weekly, 2 Dec 1922, p. 5 (150 words, 
I p.) 

When a customer wants to pay for a purchase 
by check, but finds that she has left her check 
book at home, there is an opportunity for the 
store to render an appreciated service by supply- 
ing her with a blank check. If, however, the 
sales clerk has to make a trip to the office for 
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the purpose, as is usually the case, valuable time 
of both customer and employee is lost. 

Realizing this, the Traxler department store, 
of Dayton, Ohio, has just inaugurated a feature 
which will greatly facilitate the handling of the 
situation. A supply of blank checks has been 
distributed throughout the Traxler store at cen- 
tral locations. All the sales people have been 
notified where the checks are to be obtained, so 
that, when a customer asks for a check, she may 
be sure of receiving prompt attention. 


TRAINING—Salesmen 


THE SELECTION AND TRAINING oF SALESMEN. By Er- 
nest T. Trigg, President and General Manager, John T. 
Lucas and Company, Inc. Administration, Dec 1922, p. 
665 (4500 words, 6 pp.) 

After a period of what may be called apprentice 
work in the office of the sales department, the new 
man is assigned to a territory of his own. He is 
not, however, left to shift for himself. The sales 
manager of the district, in person, stays with the 
recruit for two weeks. The older man becomes the 
beginner’s traveling companion and adviser. Among 
many other things, he teaches the young man what 
trains to take, how to get about most conveniently, 
what hotels are best to stop at, how to get suitable 
rooms at reasonable rates, how to approach custo- 
mers, and all the details that make up the routine 
of the work as well as many of its finer points. 

At the end of the second week the young sales- 
man-to-be takes up his work unaccompanied by the 
manager. But each night, at the close of the day’s 
work, he is expected to sit down in his room and 
write a long personal letter to the sales manager, 
telling him in detail everything that has happened 
to him during the day. These letters are not formal 
sales reports; they are friend to friend affairs, the 
more informal and friendly the better ; and the sales- 
manager answers them in kind, commending good 
strokes, counseling about certain customers with 
whom the salesman has had difficulties, suggesting 
in real friendly man-to-man vein. 

After the first two months on the road the novice 
discontinues the detailed accounts of his experiences 
and limits himself to the regular sales reports to 
the sales manager. Now, almost entirely, he must 
draw upon his own resources. This is a period of. 
pure self-development that sharpens his initiative, 
keys up his self-reliance, and exercises his wit and 
ingenuity, though as a salesman he is still in the 
probationary stage. This is also the weeding out 
period. Those that hold up are joined by the sales 
manager, usually at the end of two months after 
his first two weeks of personal instruction on the 
road. And if he is of the right stuff he meets the 
sales manager bursting with questions. The man- 
ager is then able to get a final check of his candi- 
date, correct errors that have cropped up in his 
work, and get him firmly on his feet. After his 
second trip with the man, the sales manager again 
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leaves him. to work out his own salvation. until 
six months, from the time he started... During the 
interval the sales manager, of course, watches. his 
progress from his reports, carefully and constantly 
_advises, counsels and. stimulates him. Then, should 
the manager decide that he really has a salesman, 
and. should the salesman also decide: that he has 
made no mistake in entering the employ of the 
company as salesman, he is sent to the nearest: fac- 
tory for three weeks’ practical. work, and. training. 
He is not taught about manufacturing. or shop proc- 
esses, but instead about the responsibility and ex- 
perience of the manufacturer plus the strength of 
the produet and its method of application. Fhe man 
then goes back to his territory a full-fledged sales- 
man. 


‘There are many salesmen riding 
around in Twin Six’ paid for 
out of the other fellows leavings 


WINDOW—Overcoming lack of background in 


OvERCOMING THE LACK oF BacKcGrounp, The Keystone, 


Dec 1922, p. 149 (200 words, I p.) 


The P. A. Stark Piano Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., arranged a Christmas phonograph display 
with apparently no background. There was a fire- 
place, the floor in front of which was covered with 
a bear rug. The window was framed at the top, 
rear and sides with alternate strips of red and 
green crepe paper. The paper, which was about 
three inches wide, was slightly twisted. A frame 
or stage effect was obtained with the assistance of a 
cross beam at the rear, crepe paper being hung 
from the top of the cross beam to the floor. More 
crepe paper decorated the sides of the cross beam. 
Beside the fireplace were baskets of logs, firetongs 
and several cushions. Each center side was accu- 
pied by a cabinet phonograph, decorated with red 
ribbon streamers. A sign down in front suggested: 

“This Christmas give your family a phono- 
graph. Transform the long restless evenings 
into” bright home gatherings encouraged by 
music. 


The impressions that Americam stores made upon 
Sir Sydney Skinner are given in the “Women’s 
Wear” for December 8th. 


WINDOW-—Space of, increasing 

IncrEAsING SHow-Winpow Space. The Keystone. 
Dec 1922, p. 149 (150 words, I p.) 

Young & Chaffee’s, Grand Rapids, Mich., deep- 
ened their show window in order to allow more 
scope for a Christmas phonograph display. The 
extra space gained was graduated backwards and 
upwards to produce perspective and the effect of 
distance. A cave-like aperture was formed in this 
manner, with three mounds, each covered with ab- 
sorbent cotton to serve as snow inside the aperture. 
The cave mouth was arched by a number of holly 
wreaths, on which the name of the make of the 
phonograph was spelled. At the left side were 
three cabinet phonographs in oak, while three cabi- 
net models in mahogany were placed at the right 
front side. Records and needles were displayed 
here and. there on: the floor. 


The possibilities of the novel type of “Sky Adver- 
tising’ were shown to the people of New York 
recently, when Major John C. Savage, of England, 
flew over the city and wrote in smoke, “Hello, 
U.S. Al’ The “Daily News. Record” for Decem- 
ber 2 gives some comments upon the stunt. 


Railroad stations in the small towns throughout 
America will have sample rooms as part of their 
equipment, if the suggestions made by Roy T. Byrne 
of the Byrne & Hammer Dry Goods Co., of Omaha, 
to the members of the International. Association of 
Garment Manufacturers in their recent, convention 
in New York City, as outlined im the December 8th 
issue of “Women’s Wear.” 


WINDOW DISPLAY-—Shows replica of 
railroad station 

RepLicA oF INTERIOR OF PENNSYLVANIA STATION Sets 
orF Toy Tratns In Lorp & Taytor’s Window. Women’s 
Wear, 7 Dec 1922, p. 33 (300-words, illustration, 1. p.) 

A miniature replica of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
station at New York City is the setting for an 
electric toy window at Lord & Taylor’s, New York. 
The scene represents interior of the station and is 
complete in every detail. The main entrance and 
the vast steel frame work comprise the background. 
The large clock is shown over the main entrance. 
The iron fence that encloses the station platform 
is also depicted. Small paste-board figures repre- 
sent passengers walking through the concourse. of 
the station. Four platforms and four sets of tracks 
are constructed. At one platform the train is at 
rest, evidently indicating that passengers are being 
taken on: The other three trains are in motion, 
going under the concourse and out again. Other 
paste-board figures represent the usual people found 
at depots, such as porters, attendants, etc. The 
greater part of the setting is constructed of. beaver 
board and lattice wood. 


When ordering books reviewed please mention that you are a subscriber so that you will get the 10% discount. 
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considered plans for the coming year. They decided to put the matter up to subscribers and, 

therefore, went out personally among their subscribers to get first-hand information on changes 
that might be made in the Digest to render it still more usable and useful, The conclusion to which 
this survey brought the editors, was that the Digest should be still further digested. The subscribers 
were chiefly interested in reducing to a minimum the time and effort required for getting new ideas. 
The editors have decided, therefore, to publish the Digest semi-monthly, instead of weekly, and of course 
to extend unexpired subscriptions one-hundred per cent in time, so that present subscribers will receive 
the number of issues to which they are entitled under their subscription. 


Sear We the first of December, 1922, the Editors of Business Digest, according to annual custom, 


Before this policy was definitely decided upon, careful study was made of past issues of Business 
Digest and it was agreed that with a little condensation and with a little more careful selection of material 
—emphasis being laid, not only on what is included, but on what is excluded—the same number of vital 
ideas could be presented during the course of a year through a semi-monthly service, as are now pre- 


sented through the weekly service. i 

After all, worth-while, workable ideas are what the executive is after, and to discover them and to 
supply them in usable form at the expense of minimum effort on the part of the reader, is the true 
purpose of Business Digest. 

Mark Twain once excused a long letter to a friend by saying, he didn’t have time to write a short 
one. Any person who has undertaken the work of searching through material, separating the wheat 
from. the chaff, and then threshing out the vital part of the wheat, will know that it takes less time 
to prepare material, where space presents no limitations, than it does to prepare material neatly, mean- 
ingly, and well compressed. 

We trust that our subscribers will be pleased with the change for the New Year. And _ talking 
about the new year reminds us of resolutions. This is a good time to highly resolve to adopt one new 
idea a month. A plan so artificial as this, may seem not to be based on the highest kind of intelligence, 
but what we most often lack in business is not intelligence but will-power. Such an arrangement as the 
one here suggested, resolutely followed, will prove an economizer of will-power and an insurance against 
stagnation. 


ADVERTISING—Department, balancing 


BALANCING DEPARTMENT’S ADVERTISING GETS BETTER 
Resutts AT Less Cost. By Adam D. Bowman. Dry Goods 
Economist, 9 Dec 1922, p. 21 (1000 words, form reproduced 
on page following, 1 p.) 


In order that there might be as little trouble as 
possible in the matter of advertising of a hustling 
department store in a progressive city of the Middle 
West, a working schedule was prepared by which 
both the publicity department and the buyers could 
be guided from day to day. The form used is 
shown, The top of the schedule carries in calen- 
dared form the days of the week and month. In 


the margins at the left are the various departments 
by number. Then, for example, adding from left 
to right, the total will be the amount that each par- 
ticular department has to spend during the entire 
month for advertising. In the up and down columns 
indicated in “lines” is the amount of space each 
department is supposed to use on each day. of the 
week. The total of each of these columns indicates 
the size of the entire advertisement in newspaper 
columns. Each buyer was furnished with a schedule 
showing the amount of his appropriation as. well as 
the days on which he was expected to advertise, and 
approximately the number of lines to be used. 
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CONTEST—Advertising, emphasis upon 
product in 

Start Your XMAS ADVERTISING EARLY IN THE LOCAL 
Newspapers. By Hammond Edward Franklin. Editor & 
Publisher, 9 Dec 1922, p. 7 (2000 words, advertisements, 
one reproduced below, in next column, 2 pp.) 

The “Find the Christmas Face” contest being 
conducted by the Gillette Safety Razor Company, 
one of the comparatively few Christmas appeal 
campaigns which went under way early, has several 
points of interest to the advertising man. The 
emphasis in this contest is strongly upon the product. 


Daily Advertising, Schedule fer JE eptember 1922 
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CUSTOMERS—Waiting, treatment of 

How Suoutp Sates Peopte TREAT WAITING CUSTOMERS? 
Doorways. (Published by the Richards-Wilcox Manufac- 
turing Company, Aurora, Ill.), Dec 1922, p. 6 (500 words, 
illustrations, 2 pp.) 


Diplomacy in the handling of customers ranks 
high among the characteristics of sticcessful sales- 
people. A time when this diplomacy is especially 
necessary is the rush-periods—the time when cus- 
tomers who enter are confronted with the prospect 
of having to “wait their turn.” Now condemnable 
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Drawings of Christmas faces appear at frequent 
intervals in the company’s advertising. For actual 
photographs most closely resembling these faces, 
156 prizes are offered. The newspaper reader is 
urged to ask his dealer for a Gillette prize book for 
particulars of the contest. Enough is told in the 
advertisements to stimulate the curiosity and get 
over the value of Gillette razors as gifts. 

After talking about its contest, the Gillette Com- 
pany, in one advertisement says: “Bringing a smile 
on Christmas morning that will be reflected every 
morning for many a year—The New Improved 
Gillette—for every lucky fellow on your Christmas 
list. A lifetime of service—and every day a grate- 
ful remembrance of you.” 

The Gillette Company, about the time when it is 
thought its market might be reaching the saturation 
point, and that the company has used about every 
merchandising idea possible, has a habit of coming 
to the bat with something new and daringly handled 
in advertising concentrated almost entirely in news- 
papers, covering the country intensively. 
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up” the waiting crowd and shows a tendency to 
“pick” his next customer. This practice is, of 
course, displeasing, and generally causes irritation 
on the part of the one passed by. But for the 
picked, the result is even worse, because of the 
embarrassment of knowing that another standing 
by is rightfully ahead. This policy is all wrong and 
should not be followed. Another method commonly 
used, is to attend the customer in hand without even 
seeing the waiting customer until his turn comes. 
This method is not as bad as the other, savoring of 
omission rather than commission. 

Of course, a salesman should not rush up and 
shake each new arrival by the hand as he enters, 
but when the waiting customer comes within easy 
range of his vision, he should at least get a nod or 
“Good morning, I shall be with you shortly. Such 
a salutation immediately ties the salesman up to 
him, for it affords a tangible acknowledgement of 
his presence and a tentative service which will be 
found to serve as an easy entering wedge later, and 
also help to tide over the waiting interval. Further- 
more, it has a decided tendency to speed up the 
customer in hand, without in any way irritating him; 
while the touch of impatience which the entering 
customer felt on finding that he would have to wait, 
leaves him immediately and at the same time estab- 
lishes a basis for pleasant salesmanship and future 
relations. 


DISTRIBUTION—Costs, analysis of 


How THE WESTERN ELEctRiC CoMPANY Is ANALYZING 
Its DistrisuTion Costs. By O. D. Street, General Man- 
ager of Distribution, Western Electric Company. Printers’ 
Ink, 7 Dec 1922, p. 33 (3500 words, charts reproduced on 
page following, 6 pp.) 

Ten years ago the Western Electric Company 
realised that the knowledge of just how the money 
was made in the distribution of its products, would 
be valuable. Accordingly, the company began an 
investigation, with the idea of seeing what could be 
learned about the sources of net profits and more 
particularly as to why they were sosmall. Data al- 
ready obtainable was taken and new reports were de- 
signed. Several hundred thousand cost copies were 
gone over to get the information sought for. As was 
to be expected, some of the data proved of little 
value, but considerable worth-while data were dug 
out. For instance, it was desired to record from the 
cost copies for a period of twelve months the num- 
ber of orders received where the value was less than 
$5. The report showed the number of these orders, 
the per cent to total orders, the per cent to total 
value, the average gross profit rate, the amount of 
profit, the per cent to total profit, and the average 
amount of profit per order. Similar data were 
secured at the same time on orders where the value 
was from $5 to $10, $10 to $25 and over $25. On 
Chart No. 1 is a summary of the results of such a 
study. 

A further analysis of the details of expense 
showed that a great many of the expenses varied 
directly with the number of orders handled. The 
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studies along this line brought a point where the 
cost in dollars and cents for handling the different 
sized orders could be closely approximated. Having 
arrived at the approximate amount of money it cost 
to handle the various size orders, comparison of 
this cost with the amount of gross profit derived 
from these orders brought the approximate amount 
of net profit earned on each class of orders. Chart 
No. 2 shows the result of one of these studies, 

On Chart No. 3 are shown the results of another 
study, the purpose of which was to set down on one 
report certain pertinent data in order that four 
things might clearly be seen: 1. That the expense 
of conducting the business amounted to just about 
so much per order month after month, and quarter 
after quarter. 2, The amount of gross profit per 
order which the month’s efforts and expenditures 
had produced. 3. Whether the amount of net profit 
per order—the difference between the gross profit 
and the expenses—was getting less, remaining about 
the same, or increasing. 4. The resulting effect of 
these accomplishments on the percentage earned on 
the investment. 


Bruliant salesmanship in print is useless if it is 
presented so weakly that the recipient is not suffi- 
ciently arrested to give it an attractive readina. 
Colorless and weak. printed matter that obviously 
has been over-economized in the production hasn’t 
much of a chance to get the careful consideration 
of buyers nowadays. Neither has printed matter 
in the creation of which handfuls of dollars have 
been cast just to see the spiash—“Fait4 in Adver- 
tising,” Nov., 1922. 


FAILURE—Salesmen, lack of discipline as 

Wry SALesMEN Fart, By D. E. Wheeler. Printers’ Ink, 
14 Dec 1922, p. 3 (4500 words, 7 pp.) 

To the sales manager of a big oil company, the 
one cause of greatest failure in salesmen is that they 
have to be their own bosses on the road, and that not 
one man in fifty can stand that test. “Lack of dis- 
cipline is at the bottom of the majority of failures, 
in my experience,” he said. “By discipline, I do not 
of course mean enforced motions under the eye of 
a superior. I mean ones’ own self-command. A 
salesman off on the road feels more or less of a free 
agent. He can do pretty much as he pleases. There 
is no check on him and he is continually tempted to 
be lax. It is easy to form expensive habits—luxuri- 
ous hotels, high-priced foods, parlor cars, and enter- 
tainment in many forms. I think it is true that 
salesmen question instructions more often and per- 
sistently than anyone else in business. But the suc- 
cessful salesman must keep a check on himself. Pro- 
vided he has all the desirable qualities without this 
factor of discipline, the salesman is apt to come to 
grief, and so insidious is the process of demoraliza- 
tion that He is often unaware of it and is utterly 
astounded at the final catastrophe. 

Some additional reasons for the failure of sales- 
men are given in the article. 
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CHART No. 1 
ANALYSIS OF OrDERS HANDLED 
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CHART No. 3 
ANALYsIS OF ToraL SALES BY MoNTHS 
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LETTER—Adjustment, that makes sales Gentlemen : 

“ADJUSTMENT LETTERS—THEIR EFFECT ON SALES. The Thank you verv much for calling our attention to 
Mailbag; Dec 1922, p. 285 (500 words, letters, one repro- the mistake made in shipping your hardware. Here 
duced, ‘2 pp.) is our cheque for $37.00 to pay for the money you 

Here is the type of adjustment letter that not only spent because of our error. 


; ; ‘ The day your order was shipped, we employed a 
eee Et ahaa Meat bees new packer, and he made a mistake natural to those 


a good and continuous one. In this particular in- nit used 46 Cle eee ade tings. You lalow tt 
stance, the customer brought two new ones to the well enough to realize that mistakes of this kind are 
company. distinctly few and far between. 


January 3, 1923] 


_ It is just such letters as yours, though, that we 
appreciate in matters of this kind, because they give 
uS an opportunity to prevent such mistakes in the 
future, as nearly as possible. 

The opportunity you have given us to make things 
right with you is sincerely appreciated. There isn’t 
‘the slightest doubt in our mind but that you will find 
our Service from now on everything you have a 
right to expect. 

Yours truly, 
CO. 


LETTER—Four-page, to sell accident insurance 
A Goop Accipent INsuRANCE LETTER. Postage, Dec 1922, 
p. 763 (500 words, letters reproduced, 2 pp.) 


Here is a good four-page letter, direct-mailed, 2c. 
stamp, by Arthur G. MacAinsh, New York City, 
The first page read as follows: 


Prospect’s Name, 
Prospect’s Address, 
Dear Sir :— 
When you go home tonight, by Train, Elevated, 
Subway, or Street Car, you are more subject to 
accidental injury than if you were to make an ex- 
tended trip abroad. 

And in Automobiling, Golf, Tennis and other 

‘sports, the possibility of accident is even greater. 

Less than 7c axday will protect you against finan- 
cial loss through a serious or fatal accident that may 
happen to you any day. The following page shows 
how you may secure this protection. 

Yours yery truly, 


Here is the second page complete: 


Send..ime,,on approval, Accident Policy for the 
amount illustrated. I reserve the right to return it 
within five days, without expense to me, if I do not 
wish to keep it. 
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Member of Firm or Corporation............ 

Iam 
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My official title and duties are.............+. ses 
I have no accident insurance; except as follows; 
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As far as I know, I am in sound condition mentallv 
and physically—my hearing or vision is not impaired 
—I have never been declined for Life or Accident 
Insurance—I have had no illness or accident in five 
years—I have never received indemnity for an acci- 
dent. I have not in contemplation any special jour- 
ney or any hazardous undertaking, except as follows 


Seamer w revere eo rererereeseeer ree weeeer seers ee ees ee DOHS 


My Benehiciar’. 16, owes seuss dardindente’ tenes F 
IRGIAHIONENID cl, eu eee Bares aah bles vase 
ow Sg eee a Signatits , 
Return to 
ARTHUR G. MAC AINSH 

; Insurance 


2280 Woolworth Building 
New York City 
Telephone, Barclay 6530 iz 
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Here is the third page complete: 


$20,000 for loss of Life, Sight or Limbs, $20,000 
through Travel Accidents, sustained for 
while on a Train, Boat, Subway, $25 
Elevated, Street Car, or Passenger 
Elevator. 
$10,000 for loss of Life, Sight or Limbs, 
through Ordinary Accidents, includ- 
ing accidents sustained while Auto- 
mobiling, at Golf, Tennis or other 
Sports. 
$2,600 Annual. Indemnity ($50 Weekly) 
for any loss of time, one day to four 
years, through Travel Accidents. 
$1,300 Annual Indemnity ($25 Weekly) 
for any loss of time, one day to four 
years, through Ordinary Accidents. 
No Medical Examination Required 
Larger Amounts in Proportion 
Fill out and return the form opposite  today— 
while you have it at hand—and keep this page as 
a memo, 
ARTHUR G. MAC AINSH 
Insurance 
2280 Woolworth Building 
New York City 
Telephone, Barclay 6530 


The fourth page is blank. 
MAILING LIST—Free, obtaining il 


How to Ger A RELIABLE FARMERS MAILING J.Ist—#REE. 
Sales Data (Published by The Dartnell. Corporation). (600 
words, letters reproduced, 2 pp.) 

Here is an organization, the Vick Chemical Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N..C., manufacturers of VAPO- 
RUB, that has recently circularized the entire farm 
field—31,000,0000 people—in a fifty-day mail sam- 
pling campaign, using 5,000,000 ‘‘fresh’’ addresses 
without buying a single list. The plan, although 
developed in this instance on a large scale, is adapt- 
able to any direct mail or sampling campaign, 
regardless of its size. An amendment of the Postal 
Laws and Regulations of the Postmaster General’s 
Office, dated Feb 28, 1922, Order No. 7137, sug- 
gested the idea. The amendment reads: 


“Section 523 amended to read as follows: The 
Postmaster may furnish information as to the 
number of rural routes at their office and the num- 
ber of boxes served by each carrier after satisfying 
themselyes that such information is not to be used 
for any improper or unlawful purpose.” 


Counting five persons to a family, this company 
estimated a possibility of 6,027,000 families on the 
Rural Free Delivery routes, 


TW SUA DODUI SHOR go eee. 105,710,620 
Population in cities 2,500 or more........ 54,304,603 
In rural towns and farms ......... ay 31,614,269 


The following letter was sent to 18,888 post- 
masters : 


Dear Sir: 

In compliance with order No. 7137, amending sec- 
tion 523 of the Postal Laws and Regulations, will 
you please give us the number of rural routes from- 
your office, and the number of boxes on each route, 
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This order reads as follows: (Here a quotation 
from the Postal Laws and Regulations.) 

We wish to send a one-f. urth ounce sample of 
Vick’s Vaporub, value to cents, to ‘each family 
served by the rural routes of your office. ‘Lhe 
little booklet enclosed tells you all about Vick’s. 

A return card is enclosed for your convenience. 
Thank you. ; 


The return card was laid out as follows: 


Gentlemen: 


The following are the number of rural routes and 
the number of boxes on each route served by this 


office : 
Name’ ofsofiice wihdiei omar dinaw Countyad.2a..... 
Number of rural routes.......... Sui ter nee aiee ber 


Fill in here number of boxes on each route: 


BOXESeOns INO. See eee ene 
” +>] ” 2 


c10 66.8 6 0 6 8 0 6 610 8 8" 8 


Signed 


ASSISTANCE TO CARRIERS. To minimize 
handling and save’ confusion the samples for each 
route were kept together and packed into a con- 
tainer—the local postmaster handing to each carrier 
the box containing all samples for each route. The 
government arranged to have a temporary post office 
at the company’s plant where postal clerks sorted 
and pouched the containers by localities. Each pouch 
carried ‘700 samples. 900 pouches filled a freight 
car and eight full carloads were shipped. Each 
R. F. D. carrier when he opened the container for 
his route, found under the lid of an envelope 
addressed : 


Mr. Carrier: 

This one is for you. (The regular sample tin 
was enclosed and a greeting card in verse, of which 
the first and last stanzas were: 


“Who breaks the roads in rotten weather? 
Who brings the farm and town together ? 


Who wears out nearly all the leather? 
—The Carrier. 


“There’s one for each box on your route. 
If numbered wrong just give them out. 
But keep one for yourself, Old Scout.. 
—Mr. Carrier.” 


SALESMEN—Retail, set own salaries 

STEWART SALESMEN SET Own Satraries. Retail Ledger, 
15 Nov 1922, p. 10 (250 words, I (p.) 

Stewart’s Clothing Store, of Louisville, Ky., is 
conspicuous for two things: its automatic salary in- 
crease plan and its system of recording errors among 
salesmen. 

If a salesman goes, over his quota, his salary 
automatically increases according to the percentage 
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of increase. On the first of the month each sales- 
man is given a card with blank spaces on it, upon 
which he enters the amount of his sales each day 
during the month: The card also shows how much 
he should average daily, and is changed from month 
to month with the approach of various seasons. 

When he shows an increase over his salary for 
a period of four months, the average per cent 
increased is figured out, and his salary automatically 
increased I per cent for every one-tenth. 

Each year the store offers a vacation prize. To 
the salesman showing the biggest increase over the 
corresponding three months, April, May and June 
of the preceding year, ten days’ extra pay is given. 
This year the winning salesman showed an increase 
of 74 per cent. 

The other feature of the store’s system is its 
ability to spot weak salesmanship through its error 
record. A record is kept of all errors and each 
salesman is allowed 1.6 per cent as a fair margin. 
This averages about one error for every seventy-five 
sales slips. Departments compete with each other 
for honors on minimum errors and recently the fol- 
lowing score was made: Boys’ furnishings, .6 of 1 
per cent; boys’ clothing, 6 per cent; men’s furnish- 
ings, 2.1 per cent; men’s clothing, 4.1, per cent. 


SATURDAY—Selling, success of 


Wuy Our SALESMEN WANT TO DO More Work., By H. 
L. Simpson, General Sales Manager, United Drug Com- 
pany. System, Jan 1923, p. 38 (2500 words, illustrations, 
4 pp.) 


Saturday selling has been successful at the 
United Drug Company. And one of the reasons 
it has been successful is that the fundamental prin- 
ciple has been that the salesman approaches the 
dealer, on Saturday, not with the idea of selling a 
bill of goods, but with the idea of being of service 
to the dealer. Briefly summing it up, the salesman 
plays the part of creator, instead of solicitor. Under 
the Saturday sales plan, when a salesman visits a 
dealer who declares he is too busy to talk, the sales- 
man offers to wait on trade, rearrange a display 
case, take inventory of a section of stock or aid 
in any way that the dealer desires. If the sales- 
man keeps his eyes wide open, he is able at the 
end of his period of helping to suggest articles that 
the dealer might carry with profit or ways to in- 
crease business on some article already in stock, 
with the result that in a great many instances the 
salesman gets an order. Thus he is helping the 
dealer and himself at the same time. 


STANDING—Position, advantage of, in selling 
EFFICIENT SELLING. By B. J. Munchweiler. The North- 
western Confectioner, Dec 1922, p. 22 (1050 words, I p.) 
The salesperson who stands while selling adds to 
his efficiency, while the one who remains seated i3 
placed at a decided advantage. It is a well-known 
fact that you can bring out the points of your sell- 


( 


€ 
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ing argument in a more forceful and telling man- 
ner if you stand, and, if possible have the prospect 
seated. Perhaps you have noticed, if you stand, the 
customer is seated, your goods well displayed, you 
are in full battle array. Some use the hands to aid 
in bringing out some telling points; others use the 
eyes in an expressive manner; none can use these 
tools to the best advantage while seated. Again 
have you noticed, if you are seated and the other 
person standing, it places you under a disadvantage, 
hard to explain, but true. Try it sometime and note 
the difference. The reason is a simple one of 
psychology; the person standing is the positive 
force, the one seated the negative. One forces, the 
other receives; one is on the firing line, the other 
on the defence. One cannot combat argument in a 
forceful manner or carry a convincing air while 
seated, 


WINDOW—Frosting in, avoidance of 


How to Avorn Winpow Frostinc. Modern Stationer 
and Bookseller, 10 Dec 1922, p. 17 (800 words, illustrations 
reproduced below, I p.) 


As is doubtless well known the cause of frosted 
windows is the difference of the temperatures on 
the sides of the glass. The warm air on the inside, 
coming in contact with the cold glass is condensed 
on it and frozen. To equalize these temperatures is 
the aim in getting rid of the frosted condition. Fig- 
ure I shows the floor of the window, with a hole cut 
in it and another cut in the outside baseboard. The 
two are connected by a common stove pipe elbow. 
The two holes should be covered with heavy fine 
mesh netting, in order to keep out as much dust as 
possible, and to act as a protection against flying 
leaves, etc . For a six foot window there should be 
at least two such openings. On the floor of the win- 


FIG, 1 
a ide METAL HOOD 
ZED — OOD 
GLASS 
‘FIG. 2 FIG. 3 
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dow should be placed a deflector that will not only 
send the incoming cold air up against the window, 
but will also protect the wire netting and prevent its 
being broken by heavy objects falling or resting 
upon it. 

This metal cover should be closed on the two sides 
and should be made flaring towards the glass, thus 
distributing the cold air better. Figure 2 shows the 
top of the window sash with holes drilled, so as to 
allow the air which comes in through the openings 
underneath to escape. It is necessary that there 
be plenty of these holes in the top of the window, 
as circulation is the key-note of this arrangement. 
Figure 3 shows a metal hood attached outside of the 
top of the window sash, so as to prevent snow or 
rain from getting inside. 


WINDOW-—Space distribution 


SoME WINDOW PoINTERS ON WHICH EFFICIENCY DEPENDS. 
But Wuicu Setpom Are THoucut Or. Dry Goods Econ- 
onust, 16 Dec 1922, p. 67 (1800 words, forms reproduced 
on following page, 2 pp.) 


Every display manager knows what a battle goes 
on with the buyers throughout the store, who are 
all clamoring for window space. Each one thinks 
that the other fellow is being favored. To eliminate 
any inconvenience that may arise from a haphazard 
system, the Ernst Kern Co., of Detroit, Mich., has 
adopted a successful plan. The form shown in 
Figure 1 is filled in by the buyer of the department, 
who has a pad of these forms. The form is sent 
to the display manager’s office by the Friday night 
of the week prior to that for which the display is 
wanted. 

The display manager consults his record sheet, 
illustrated in Figure 2, and uses his judgment as 
to window location. When he decides what win- 
dows will be given to the buyer, he fills in the form 
shown in Figure 3, and sends it to the buyer. 
He also names a note on the record sheet as to what 
window has been allotted to each department. The 
record sheet is kept on file in the display manager’s 
office. 

When the day arrives for the display to be put 
into the window, the form shown in Figure 4 is 
filled in by the display manager and an assistant 
is dispatched to the department for the merchandise 
required. This form is made out in duplicate. The 
original is kept in the department and the duplicate 
is sent to the display department with the merchan- 
dise. Thus, the display department has a list of 
every item that is in the window. When the 
merchandise is returned to the merchandise depart- 
ment, the original copy is surrendered to the dis- 
play ‘department. 

Figure 5 shows the card that is given to each 
display department each morning. . All of the store’s 
windows are numbered on this card, and the display 
manager fills in each assistant’s work for the day. 
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MERCHANDISE RECORD 
Deliver duplicate co trimmer with merchandise. 

Retain original until merchandise is reurned O. K. and give to Trimmer. 
Describe fully and give quantity. Be sure to mark whether for display 
of docessory only 

Window Date) oes Display __. 


or 
Accessory... 


a -—— Sd 
ARTICLES cost SELL - 


oe = a 
NOTE TO TRIMMER.—Protect ydurself. Do not accept any soiled 
or damaged merchandise You .are responsible for the condition in which it 
5s returned 
Received from Department... ._.. _. .... the above. 


Trimmer. 


Re.urne¢ in geod conartion all the above Received bY... cee oo 


Gare) 5. iy .. FEES 


FIG. 2 
WINDOW DISPLAY—Shows miniature print 
shop 
_ Minature Printing Piant. Printing, 16 Dec 1922 
Pp. 54 (100 words, 1 p.) 


A printshop within a printshop. That is probably 
the best way to describe the window display arranged 


? 


When ordering books reviewed please mention that y 
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Form $7 2M10-22, Moss - aes ae 7 
APPLICATION FOR WINDOW DISPLAY 
% ication must’ be in. disp wger’s! office by Friday; nigh 
en eee Sol aeeey e diel: Windows wal mek be m Ala ebest 
application is made. Space will be charged according’ to location. 


Mark in following squares what class merchandise is in: 
O) Regular display. 
D Special showing or demonstration. 
CO Advertised for. selling. 


Window Display—Allotment Notice 
Daley ROIs .. LF 


Buyer: You have been alloted windows number... in aceord> 
ance with your request. Please have the following ready at... A.M. 


NOTE: If price tickets are required order them two days in 
advance. Buyers must see that merchandise is in first class condi- 
tion or same cannot be accepted by Window trimmer. 


Display Mer. Ks 
FIG. 4 


WINDOW ORDER 
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by T. Corcoran, Printer, N. Y. City. Mr. Corcoran 
has installed in his window a complete miniature 
printing plant. Casual observation would probably 
set the display down as a doll’s house, but close 
scrutiny shows a press room, comprising small 
wooden presses,, paper cutters, etc., and composing 
room, engine room and office. A small gasoline 
motor operates the machinery. 


ou are a subscriber so that you will get the 10% discount. 
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making note of certain digests to which you 


wish to refer at some future date. 
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PASS IT AROUND 


Please read these digests carefully. If you 
desire the original articles for closer study 
in connection with your work please notify 


When you have finished pass this issue along. - 
Signed 


JAN AI RG 120 eweeiMEA......]. 000000 
Promotion Service. 
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When Being Too Anxious to Please Lost 
an Order 


SALESMAN just lost an unusually large 
yas order by making a usual mistake. The 

order involved several thousand dollars. 
The buyer was ready to close with the salesman, 
but being a good buyer, he wanted to make sure 
before doing so that he was getting the rock- 
bottom price. 


In the first issue of the new year the Editors 
announced the general plan for the Business 
Digest for the coming months. 

If for any reason the issue, dated January 3, 


1923, did not come to your attention, ask for it 
so that you may read the announcement on the 
first page. 


So he said to the salesman: “Before I give you 
this order I want you to call up your sales man- 
ager and tell him that we will give him a $4700 
order if he will shade the price five cents.” 

Now this buyer didn’t expect that he would get 


with, 1 p.) 


ADVANCE CARDS—Novel 


New Lire ror ApvANce Carps. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
Jan 1923, p. 22 (150 words, illustration reproduced here- 


In seeking to lift their salesmen’s advance cards 
out of the rut of the commonplace Chas. H. Tobias 


any reduction, but he was shrewd enough to fig- 
ure that if the salesman would do as he asked it 
was evidence that this company would, om occa- 
sion, shade the price. 

Instead of telling the buyer that it would be as 
much as his job would be worth to make such 
a request, the salesman very foolishly picked up 
the telephone, and put the question to his sales 
manager. Of course, the sales manager turned 
it down flat, just as the salesman knew he would, 
but the damage had been done. Now the customer 
is holding out for a better price. 

The mistake made by this salesman is made 
by even the oldest men. It is natural to be accom- 
modating, It is natural to try to please a buyer, 
and to avoid crossing him. But there are times 
when a display of “sand” will do you a lot more 
good. 

There are even men selling goods who think 
it is good salesmanship to complain to their buyers 
about the way the house treats them; how it is 
working them to death, and so on. 

But these men are not real salesmen. They 

are digging their own graves just as surely as 
the salesman did who picked up the telephone 
to get a lower price. Whatever the customer may 
be saying, there is no doubt about what he is 
” thinking.—Special Sales Bulletin, issued by The 
> Dartnell Company. 
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a variation of the usual advance card as an effective 
way of announcing that their salesmen were start- 
ing out with the spring line. 

A short news story, written in a semi-serious style 
and describing the departure of the various sales- 
men for their territories, was set in newspaper type, 
with a two-column head. It was then inserted into 
a border of type clipped from a regular edition of 
a Cincinnati paper, so that it had all the appearance 
of a clipping. Black crayon marks heightened the 
illusion of a real clipping. 

The clipping was mailed with a two-cent stamp to 
buyers and heads of departments who were person- 
ally acquainted with the salesmen. The main head- 
line mentioned the name of a salesman. For in- 
stance, buyers. in Iowa read the heading, “A. M. 
Levy Caught in Crowd at Cincinnati R. R. Station.” 
For each territory the salesman’s name was changed. 


ADVERTISING ART—Japanese 


THE ADVERTISING ART OF ForEIGN LANDs. By the 
author of “Techniques of Advertising Lllustration. The 
Printing Art, Dec 1922, p. 343 (1600 words, illustrated, 
9 pp.) 

The advertising world of Japan has made sur- 
prising progress within a comparatively short time 
and, while patterning itself after American and 
European examples, displays a truly Japanese flavor 
and originality. The competition between adver- 
tisers is keen and magazine and newspaper pages 
are literally flooded with advertisements. The 
written language of Japan lends itself well to lay- 
out and the characteristic love of the natives for 
pictures shows itself in its advertisements, many of 
which are built around the familiar flower garden 
and snow capped peak idea. 

American products such as Colgates Shaving 
Cream and Dunlap Hats are conspicuous among 
advertisers. Magazines for one class, such as the 
farmer, the tradesman, the physician, banker, and 
so forth, are common and as trade-papers offer an- 
other outlet for this form of expression and for 
reaching certain sections of the people, they, too, 
are flourishing. The advertisements are generally 
serious in trend and reflect the sober-mindedness of 
the Japanese people, 


BANK ADVERTISING—Novel 

For Betrer BANK ADVERTISING. The Southern Banker, 
Jan 1923, p. 28 (1400 words, illustrated, 2 pp.) 

An increased volume of bank advertising augurs 
well for the business future and the human appeal 
that banks are putting into their copy is compelling 
attention because of its difference from their old- 
time conservative advertisements. Banks are begin- 
ning to realize that to get business they must go 
after it. Copy used by several Southern banks is 
notable for its timeliness. In the copy for the 
Woodside National Bank attention is called to the 
Greenville County Fair which was going on at the 
time of the appearance of the advertisement. Another 
one is headed “Civilization and Biscuits,” and says: 
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It is not far from reasonable to assert that civiliza- 
tion itself is involved in the evolution of the biscuit. 
And man’s elevation from the savage is accountable 
to woman’s skill in soothing male moods by culinary 
miracles. We bespeak, therefore, a generous consid- 
eration for the Woman’s Department of the Green- 
ville County Fair. 

Likewise, other advertisements touched on the 
apple crop and nominates for the First Families of 
Virginia the “Winesap family, Stark’s delicious 
family, Albemarle Pippin family, and the several 
other members of the entire Apple family.” 

A new! and novel type of bank advertising has 
been initiated by the Mercantile Trust Company of 
St. Louis. It is styled “department store adver- 
tising” inasmuch as it specifies in one piece of copy 
all the services the bank has to offer. The St. 
Louis bank does not confine its stock and bond 
advertising to the financial page on the ground that 
investment advertising has not yet reached the classi- 
fied stage where the prospective investor reads only 
the financial page to the exclusion of the rest of 
the paper. 


BANK BUILDING—Advertising asset 

ADVERTISING VALUE oF A New BUuILpING. By Jno. J. 
Burns, Vice-President K. M. Vitzthum & Co., Inc. The 
Banker And Financier, 1 Jan 1923, p. 75 (700 words, I p.) 
- An invaluable medium for attracting business to 
a bank is a new and imposing building. Even though 
there may be other banks with more resources, the 
public unconsciously associates size with prestige 
and eventually your bank will be known as the “big 
bank” and reap the reward that comes with such 
a standing. Before building, it is wise to consider 
whether a building should be erected which will be 
devoted exclusively to banking or whether a com- 
bined bank and office building would be more desir- 
able. Oft-times, if the financial condition of the 
bank warrants it, the first type of building meets 
requirements, but, on the other hand, the combined 
office and bank building will not only increase the 
bank income by its rents, but sooner or later the 
tenants will become customers, and thus contribute 
to revenue in two ways. Should it be inadvisable 
or premature to erect a combined office and bank 
building, the difficulty may be overcome by building 
the structure so that it will suffice for the present 
banking needs and permit of adding upper floors at 
a later date. 


CATALOG—Unusual 


- Givinc Two Lines EQuaL PROMINENCE IN ONE Book. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, Jan 1923, p: 38 (200 words, illustra- 
tion reproduced herewith, r p.) 

When Churchill & Alden Company, manufacturer 
of Ralston shoes, originated a new line of anatomical 
shoes it was decided to give the new line a name 
of its own. The company could have traded on the 
name “Ralston” for which good-will has been built 
up by many years of successful advertising and sell- 
ing. But it wanted dealers and consumers to realize 
that the new line, which was named Tru-pe-dic, was 
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a line in itself, and not another branch of the Ral- 
ston line. . 

In its dealer literature it is continually emphasiz- 
ing the fact that the two lines are individual. 

The most effective method yet devised of doing 
this is employed in its new catalogue. The catalogue 
is really two separate books in one—one book for 
the Ralston line, the other for Tru-pe-dic. These 


are fastened together at their back covers in such a 
way that one back cover is common to both. 

Look at the book one way and it is a catalogue 
of Ralston shoes. Turn it over and you find in 
your hand a Tru-pe-dic catalogue. In this way 
neither line is slighted or pushed into the back- 
ground. 

To the manufacturer who is faced with the diffi- 
culty of giving equal prominence to individual lines 
this catalogue suggests a method by which it can be 
done in one book. 


CHILDREN—Buyers of the Future 


REACHING THE Homes THroucH THEIR Boys AND GIRLS 
1s Burtprnc DEFINITE INSURANCE FoR A Future MARKET. 
By Wesley E. Farmiloe. Judicious Advertising, Dec 1922, 
p- 35 (700 words, 35 pp.) 

In these days of the irrepressible youth, his and 
her buying power should not be overlooked. Many 
are the children’s publications and they are well 
utilized by keen executives who realize that not only 
does the child of today play a weighty part in form- 
ing the buying opinions of his or her parent, but that 
he and she in an amazing short time will be the buy- 
ers of tomorrow and that their good-will, when won 
today, will be retained in their maturity. Children, 
too, are harder on their clothes than adults and 
now-a-days freely express their likes and dislikes 
of certain articles of clothing, thus practically de- 
termining what shall be bought for them, although 
the parent pays for the merchandise. Also, they 


" which is all the advertiser actually pays for. 
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are huge consumers of certain articles of sporting 
apparel and articles of a similar nature, such as 
skates, sweaters, and so forth, and in this way too 
offer a great market for the judicious advertiser. 


CLASSIFIED ADS—Selling 


Too Rosy Promises By CLASSIFIED MEN MAKE Suspi- 
cious Prospects. By C. L. Perkins. Editor and Publisher, 
30 Dec 1922, p. 20 (850 words) 

More want-ad prospects are lost by promiscuous 
promises of large returns by an over-anxious sales- 
man than almost any other reason, and once a 
person has been fooled in this way, he becomes 
suspicious of all ad salesmen. When a man buys 
an automobile, a washing machine, food or apparels, 
definite results always accrue to him, and when 
selling these the salesman can truthfully promise 
returns. However, with want advertisements, things 
are different, for if the mere publishing of a want 
ad supplied a want by some person, everyone would 
have everything they needed and thus the millennium 
would be reached. The person with a want who 
knows where to find the individual who can supply 
his want can get in direct communication with him 
and is not a prospect for a want ad. If, however, 
he does not know where to find the person who can 
satisfy his want, he should use the classified columns 
to make known his need to as great a number of 
people as possible. When the newspaper prints 
this ad, it merely delivers the message to its readers, 
He 
is not guaranteed results for there are a great many 
chances against the success of the want ad. When | 
you meet a prospect who has been disillusioned once 
and is suspicious of your statements, tell him the 
facts, frankly and truthfully and explain why want 
ads, as a whole, are successful despite the chances 
against them, 


COLOR—Importance of 

WHEN CoLor SEEMS TO Be ALMOsT INDISPENSABLE, By 
W. Livingston Larned. Printers’ Ink, 4 Jan 1923, p. 33 
(1000 words, 2 pp.) 

Color, with its added expense, is so apt to be 
looked upon by careless thinkers as an unnecessary 
load to carry, that some sane and quiet estimate of 
its values is certainly in place. It has not always 
been easy to make a board of directors recognize the . 
wisdom of this material advance in an appropriation. 
It is in no sense a cheap process, if only the costs 
are considered. 

Who would have believed, a few years ago, that 
it would actually pay to use process plates, on a full 
magazine page, merely to introduce color in one- 
tenth of the total area, the remainder being in black 
and white? . 

In a series of recent Houbigant perfume adver- 
tisements approximately only one-tenth of the total 
advertising area was in full color. Only the small 
bottle of perfume was shown in natural colors, en- 
closed in an attractive blue mortise. Nowhere else 
in the composition was color used. 
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What was the result? The eye instantly moved 
by an automatic process to the most important part 
of the display—the little bottle of perfume in its 
unique container. All of the charm and the delicacy 
of its contents were reproduced. 

Rogers Bros.’ silverware advertising shows how 
color can be made to serve a distinctive purpose. 
Very rich and subdued backgrounds, interiors of 
dining-rooms in period furnishings, serve as a full- 
color contrast for lifesize pieces of silverware 
placed across them, and as the silver is practically 
in black and white, this contrast serves a useful 
advertising purpose. It displays the product vigor- 
ously. 

A manufacturer of inexpensive house dresses, 
L’Aiglon Daytime Frocks and Slipovers, uses 
color from a true sales point of view. It has been 
estimated that color has added no less than 70 per 
cent to the drawing power of the campaign. 

Not until full color was used did Ivory Pyralin 
attain its real advertising stride. 

A page for the American Radiator Company, 
illustrating a hot-house, warmed by its heating de- 
vice, and banked with blossoming plants, would 
have been a very weak idea indeed minus the full 
color given it. 

Cheney Silk advertising has profited by the free 
use of color. Not all silks are plain black and 
white. It was the appeal to womankind, when all 
of the shades and tints of all silks were reproduced, 
that assured the success of the new campaign. Log 
Cabin syrup advertised, without color, for many 
years. Then at last the manufacturer was per- 
suaded to give it a trial. At once recipes came to 
life and the festive waffle and the satisfying deluge 
of maple syrup over a pancake made one hungry. 
And in all these instances, reason prompts color. It 
is the salesman, talking in a language peculiarly his 
own. 


CONTEST—Suggestions for 
RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR A SALES CONTEST. 
DURATION 


The Contest is to last for sixteen weeks, from 
January 8 to April 28, divided into four laps of 
four weeks each. 


SALESMEN WHo May ENTER 
All salesmen on commission for distributors, 
dealers, or branches. This excludes salaried men, 
branch managers, city managers, store managers, 
and store salesmen. 


How Contestants Are Drvimpep 
The contestants are divided into two groups— 
Retail Salesmen and Field Managers. 


How Scores Are FIGuRep 
Credit for all sales made by them during the con- 
test period. The credit for selling Cleaner com- 
plete with attachments is five points, or 5%. For 
Cleaner alone, 214%; Attachments alone, 214%; 
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Washer, 10%; Ironer, 10%. The various credits, 
added together, give the contestant his score. 
Use oF Report BLANKS 

Weekly report blanks shall be mailed out, in 
duplicate, to contestants, each week—to be filled in 
with the salesman’s name, complete names and ad- 
dresses of his customers, etc., and then mailed 
promptly to The Contest Manager. 

CREDIT FOR FIELD MANAGERS 

Field Manager shall be given credit for all his 
own sales, and also for all sales made by the men 
working directly under his active control. 

REWARD FOR PROMPTNESS 

Weekly sales reports are required from all con- 
testants. As a reward for prompitness, all tardy 
reports shall be penalized. 

LAr BONUSES 

By way of a small reward to contestants, cash 
bonuses will be paid at the end of each lap period 
as follows: 

Retail Salesmen—For lap score of 50%, $5.00 
bonus ; for lap score of 75%, $7.50 bonus; for lap 
score of 100% or over, $10.00. 

Field Managers—For lap score (entire crew) of 
100%, $5.00 bonus; for lap score of 150%, $7.50 
bonus; for lap score of 200% or more, $10.00. 

THE 100% CLUB 

To qualify as a member of the 100% Salesman- 
ship Club, it is necessary for a Retail Salesman to 
score 100% or more in a single period. It is neces- 
sary for a Field Manager to score 200% or more in 
a single lap period, counting his own sales and 
the sales of his crew. 

THE CONVENTION TRIP 

To win a trip to the big Convention to be held at 
the factory in June, a contestant must qualify as a 
consistent member of the 100% Club. 

Wuat THE Trip INCLUDES 

Transportation, meals, lodging and entertainment 
will be provided free of charge by the Company to 
all who are invited to the Convention and have lived 
up to the contest regulations in every respect. 
—From Contest of the Apex Electrical Distributing 

Co., Cleveland, O. 


DEALER—Reaching him effectively 

Tuer DEALER BROADSIDE WANTS A HELPING Hann. Print- 
ers’ Ink, 28 Dec 1922, p. 77 (1600 words, 2 pp.) 

More and more the advertiser is attempting to 
reach the dealer direct and the sheer bulk of the 
advertising matter poured in at his place of busi- 
ness and even his home is beginning to present a 
problem. As likely as not the “broadside” that goes 
to the merchant’s home will be read grudgingly if 
at all and its chances of seeing the waste pile are 
more than preponderous. Indeed, a dealer “broad- 
side” or any other printed matter sent to the mer- 
chant must possess novelty in the highest degree if 
it hopes to come to his attention. 
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An up-state merchant quotes a striking instance 
where he was approached by means of advertising 
matter sent to his wife. The “broadside” contained 
a sympathetic tale of the grocer’s hard lot, his long 
hours, narrow margin of profit, and so impressed 
the wife that she gave it to her husband to read. 
It was obvious that the writer knew the grocery 
business thoroughly and by making use of his 
knowledge, introduced a new article to the grocer 
that ordinarily would have had to take its chance 
with the other printed matter sent him. Similarly 
enough, this method of approach has been used 
effectively on the drug trade, with the exception 
that the summary of the woes of the drug store 
man was sent directly to him and not to a member 
of his family. 

All in all, the great mass of printed matter sent 
to merchants of all kinds makes it most difficult to 
reach the dealer forcefully and successfully. The 
mere sending of a “broadside” will have little if 
any effect. They must be supplemented by book- 
lets, personal letters and novel appeals and the one 
who succeeds in putting the most novelty in his 
“broadside” will stand the best chance of gaining 
the merchant’s favorable attention and trade. 


ELECTROTYPES—Difference in 

DurasiLity or Evectrotypes. The South African Printer 
and Stationer. Nov 1922, p. 413 (300 words, I p.) 

The difference between copper, nickel and steel- 
faced electros lies in the purpose, price and dura- 
bility. Copper faced cost least and are wholly satis- 
factory for ordinary black-ink printing and some 
neutral colored inks. Although a single set of 
Eclipse coppershell electro-types have been known 
to yield 7,000,000 impressions, this is unusual for 
copper is a softer metal than nickel or steel and will 
not wear so well. Incidentally, a copper-faced 
electrotype should have a thickness of not less than 
four one-thousandth of an inch, nothing lighter 
being counted good commercial quality. 

Nickel is much harder and durable with a cost 
of about 50% more than copper. It is not such to 
corrosion by the chemical reaction of most of the 
colored inks and therefore is ideal for colour 
printing. 

Strictly speaking, the ‘‘steel’’ electros, so called, 
are a nickel-steel-cobalt alloy of extreme hardness 
suitable for prodigiously long runs. The cost is still 
greater than either copper or pure nickel. 

Nickel and nickel-steel have little affinity for inks, 
but on the other hand copper clings decidedly and 
does not give up every particle. Because of this 
copper is inferior for fine half-tone printing, and 
also requires more frequent washups because of its 
tendency to fill. 

Usually, costlier plates will be found the more 
economical in the long run, although for the 
ordinary type and line-plate forms and black-ink 
printing, well made wax-mould copper-shell electro- 
types will be found to give thoroughly satisfactory 
results. 
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FESTIVAL—Business booster 

St. CLoup’s TuHree-Day Festivat. The Inland Merchant, 
Jan 1923, p. 19 (250 words, illustrations, I p.) 

The merchants of St. Cloud, Minn., are still talk- 
ing of the wonderful three-day harvest festival, ‘so 
successfully staged early in October. The event 
was opened with a Mardi Gras on the first might 
of the festival. At eight o’clock in the evening the 
curtains of the stores, which had hid the work of 
the window display men throughout the day, rose 
simultaneously in response to a bugle call. Colored 
fire displays then followed and three orchestras 
opened their programs of music. 

All automobile traffic was diverted off the main 
street for five blocks and one block north and south 
on each cross street. Special deputy police were 
stationed at each section to direct the heavy traffic, 
and dancing spaces were opened up at various loca- 
tions during the evening where the orchestra played 
for the dancers as long as they wished. There were 
scores of wonderful displays in all the store win- 
dows, with live model revues, mechanical stunts, 
demonstrations and other novel and interesting fea- 
tures to keep the crowd busy. 

There were 100 special prizes offered by the vari- 
ous merchants. Among the prizes awarded were: 

(1) To the mother bringing the largest family ; 
(2) to the high school girl writing the best essay 
on “Why You Should Trade in St. Cloud”; (3) to 
the farmer and son with the greatest difference in 
weight; (4) to the youngest married man from 
out of town; (5) to the shortest woman; (6) to the 
tallest woman; (7) to the family coming the long- 
est distance by auto; (8) to the first couple married 
during the Harvest Festival; (9) to the owner of 
the oldest Studebaker; (10) to the oldest war 
veteran; (11) to the father with the most sons, etc. 


HIRING—Salesmen, factors in 

DETERMINING Factors IN SELECTION OF SALESMEN, By 
H. A. Richmond, p. 49 (4500 words, fo pp.) 

Those sales organizations that are seeking to re- 
duce the losses which are occasioned by poor selec- 
tion and a resultant high turnover are coming to 
realize that the method of selection based on some- 
one’s offhand judgment after a conversation with 
the applicant must be replaced by something more 
scientific. 

In applying more objective methods to selection it 
is desirable to analyze in a broad way the factors 
on which success in selling is based. Success in any 
line of work depends on factors which may be 
grouped under the following heads: 

1. Physical qualities. 

. Mental or intellectual qualities. 

. Habitual modes of response which constitute 
temperament, personality, or character. 

. Knowledge of the work. 

. Effective incentives. 


Physical Qualifications. The physical qualities of 
the salesman have a bearing in two ways. In the 
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first place, he must be in such a state of health that 
he can stand the relatively strenuous work he is 
called upon to perform. In the second place, his 
physical appearance has a definite influence in deter- 
mining the’ impression created in the prospective 
buryer’s mind and, hence, in determining the possi- 
bilities of a sale. 


MOTION PICTURE ADS—Criticism of 


AGAINST FLOwERY PHRASEOLOGY IN Movie Aps. By 
Henry M. Warner. The Fourth Estate, 6 Jan 1923, p. 12 
(300 words, I p.) 

The glowing descriptions of even the most 
mediocre motion picture productions in the picture 
trade journals reveal a barrenness of ideas on the 
part of the copy writers and are believed by some 
exhibitors to be nothing more than attempts to blind 
them to the faults or merits of the pictures. The 
multitude of show men place no stock in these 
highly colored advertisements and view them as in- 
sults to their intelligence. They are interested only 
in one thing and that is the amount of profit they 
may expect to make from a particular picture. 
Seeking this information, they read the trade jour- 
nals and find a‘series of stereotyped advertisements, 
all praising their production to the skies. After 
reading them the exhibitor is at a loss to know what 
it is all about and makes his voice heard in a de- 
mand for exploitation ideas, concrete facts and 
showman’s methods of driving the feature home to 
his public. 


S 
OFFICE SUPPLIES—How to sell 

How To SELL CARBoN PAPER AND TYPEWRITER RIBBONS. 
on and Shop Equipment, Jan 1923, p. 53 (1600 words, 
2 pp. 

A stationer who does not interest himself in the 
possibilities of the sale of carbon paper and type- 
writer ribbons in his locality is overlooking a most 
profitable source of business, that by the very nature 
of things belongs to him. He carries the letter- 
heads upon which the letters are written, the second 
sheets upon which they are copied, the ink with which 
they are signed, and nothing is more natural than 
that he should carry that most important auxiliary 
of letter-writing of to-day, carbon paper. 

The paper is manufactured in a variety of weights 
to suit the taste of the individual, and likewise are 
the ribbons. It helps greatly if the person in charge 
of the sale of these two lines has at least a slight 
knowledge of their actual working qualities, as this 
is invaluable in selling. Once getting your stock in 
and a competent person placed in charge, your 
territory should be thoroughly canvassed by mail, 
salesmen and other means to definitely ascertain 
your market. Having done this you can then start 
to dispose of your stock. Selling under the name 
of a well known manufacturer is most favorable 
at the start and some dealers have found it profitable 
to carry their imprint on the package. 

Everyone in business today uses a typewriter and 
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accessories and every stationer should go after the 
business created thereby. 


OPTICAL ADVERTISING—Suggestions 

Putting Novetty Into OpticaAL ADVERTISING. By 
ba Lindley. Optical Age, Jan 1923, p. 60 (450 words, 
I p. 

Take advantage of current events and happenings 
to advertise your business. For example, the boys 
in Chicago held a dog show and a photographer 
offered a camera for the dog with the prettiest eyes. 
This would have been an excellent thing for an 
optician to do as it would have advertised both his 
optical and photographic goods. 

By attention to wording, optical advertisements 
may be run where they will be least expected: e. g., 
in the personal, help wanted, and motor columns. 
For instance, the following could very easily be 
placed in the personal list: 

“Madge, you can get the new shell spectacle 
frame with lens complete for $————. Free medi- 
cal Clinic, Des Moines, Iowa.” 

Then again, we have: 

“The eye is the most delicate motor apparatus of 
the human body. Are you giving yours proper 
attention? Roberts, optometrist, 616 North Monroe 
Street, Spokane, Wash.” 

A Chicago optometrist makes use of a novel out- 
door sign. A pair of eyes were cut from a picture 
and over these a pair of glasses was glued. Then 
a protective frame was rigged about the bulletin. 
It makes a very effective notice. 

A suggested advertisement for use in connection 
with a fashion show or similar event is this one. 
Use it in the shoppers “chatty” column. 

“Put on your glasses before you go to the Fashion 
Show, so you won’t miss a thing, but first—consult 
Mr. Barnhill, optometrist at Dean’s. Mr. Barnhill 
will tell you just what kind of glasses you need or 
whether you need them at all. Mr. Barnhill says: 
“Your eyes are my business.’ ” 


SALES—Business conditions statistics increase 

BuiLpInG SALEs on Statistics. By Donley D. Lukens. 
Business Magazine, Jan 1923, p. 10 (2500 words, chart re- 
produced herewith, 4 pp.) 

Can a mailing list be based upon statistics? The 
Sales Manager of one large company believes that 
it can. In the autumn of 1921 this company, manu- 
facturing a $495 specialty product, was aiming its 
selling fire at all parts of the country alike, ignoring 
entirely the factor of conditions local to various 
communities and peculiar to various industries. 

The product was sold by direct mail advertising 
and the cost per sale was $100.33, 20.3 per cent of 
the gross. The situation while not disastrous was 
serious enough to demand that something be done 
about it. The company did not want to go on 
making sales at this figure and a conference was 
called to discuss remedies. This was not so easy. 
Broadly speaking, there are four elements in a 
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Which of these cities provided the best market? Which a doubtful one? Which was cut off 
the mailing list? 


direct mail campaign: the worth of the merchandise, 
the price, the pulling power of the literature and 
the efficiency of the mailing list. In none of these 
did there appear to be any weakness. ‘The article 
was of unquestionable value and utility; the price, 
although high, was not beyond reach of the particu- 
lar class at whom the campaign had been aimed and 
the sales manager believed that the literature could 
not be improved. However, in going into the mailing 
list and comparing it with a chart (reproduced 
above) showing the business conditions in the vari- 
ous localities where the sales effort had been main- 
tained, it was found that in most of them that 
general business was below normal. It was then 
decided to switch their campaign to sections where 
a more favorable state of affairs was shown to 
exist, concentrating on cities that were prospering, 
on industries in which business was good. 

The results? The selling costs were reduced 
from $100.33 per sale to $27.43; from 20.3% of the 
gross to 5.5%. From three sales for each thousand 
prospects campaigned, the number has been in- 
creased to fourteen, an increase in selling efficiency 
of 366 per cent. 


SHOE SHOP—Hosiery display in 
Hostery—Saes Poricy—CoNcenTRATE ON LINES AND 
Sizes. Hosiery, 6 Jan 1923, p. 97 (1300 words, 2 pp.) 


Many shoe dealers have lost money after they 
had taken in a varied line of hosiery because they 
seemingly forgot that first of all they were shoe 
retailers and that the hosiery was only a side line. 
The shoe dealer who patterns his hosiery business 
after the method of a department store or a specialty 
shop is inviting failure. The reasons are obvious. 
First, he has a limited space for carrying the stock, 
and second, still less room in which to display it. 
Hosiery display, in a shoe shop, should be of the 
most forceful and attention demanding kind. Other- 
wise, shoe patrons after buying their footwear will 
walk out of the store without even suspecting that 
hosiery is sold there. A few pairs of stockings in 
the window or on a show case are almost certain 
to be unnoticed and if they are, they convey no 
idea that hosiery is for sale, but merely that they 
are placed about for decorative purposes. 
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He is also limited by his customers and should 
keep his styles and price within the inclinations and 
means of his trade. Quite obviously, a patron buy- 
ing shoes, for instance, at $5, will not be in the mar- 
ket for stockings of the same price, while a merchant 
selling $10 to $15 shoes should have no difficulty 
in selling $5 or $6 stockings to his more substantial 
trade. 

A shoe merchant should concentrate on hosiery 
lines that match his shoes and after that should start 
conservatively with the styles and prices that he 
thinks should go well with his trade. He should 
buy about half black in silk and cotton hose, the 
rest being in seasonable colors, and for the begin- 
ning should confine his line to sizes 8%4 to 9% in 
women’s, these being the sizes most generally 
worn, and sizes g to II in men’s, these likewise 
being the average man’s sizes. 


Men and women who rise to positions of author- 
ity on the basis of the Golden Rule are much more 
likely to get appreciation due them than those who 
forge ahead regardless of feelings or rights of 
others. 


SIGNS—Novelty in 


WINDMILL, S1cn 1s New ApvertIsinc K1nx, Good Hard- 
ware, Jan 1923, p. 13 (280 words, illustration reproduced 
herewith, 1 p.) 


A novel idea in store advertising has been suc- 
cessfully worked out by a hardware company of 
Canton, Ohio. The aero advertising sign, built 
somewhat along the lines of the old-time windmill, 
is mounted on an all structural steel tripod and 
revolves on special bearings. It has four wings of 
two sides each. All eight surfaces are used for ad- 
vertising display. The weight of the wings is sus- 
pended and the slightest breeze sets them in 
motion. 

This windmill type of sign has offered the ad- 
vertiser approximately 400 square feet of advertis- 
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ing space, and according to officials of the company 
it has been found to be one of the best mediums 
of exploitation yet brought to their attention. It 
not only attracts the attention of the autoist, but has 
become an all-year medium. 


SIZE—Small ad characteristics 

EFFECTIVE UsE oF SMALL Space. By John Meldrum. 
Marketing (Toronto), 30 Dec 1922, p. 563 (1500 words, 
illustrations, 3 pp.) 

Much has been said and written about the use and 
abuse of the small advertisement. 

Many successful firms are persistent users of the 
pigmy advertisement and their consistency indicates 
its pulling power. Others scorn the diminutive dis- 
play and still others use it to bridge over the inter- 
vals between campaigns. 

A common characteristic of the small advertise- 
ment is that it is merely a poster reduced to postage 
stamp dimensions. It is regarded as essential that 
both the bill-board and its thumbnail prototype 
should contain an irreducible minimum of matter, 
but while this generalization holds true of both, 
each has its peculiarities so varied and distinct as 
to call for a technique for both that differs propor- 
tionately as much as the discrepancy in size. The 
poster must be brief because it has but a few 
seconds in which to get its message across; the 
small advertisement must be brief because it must 
be clear in its crowded environment. The. distinc- 
tion is a very real one, because brevity in a small 
advertisement does not necessarily mean clarity, and 
because clarity in the two inch space might make 
use of a mass of copy that would put the largest 
posters out of count. 


SLOGANS—Suggestions on 

SELECTING A SLOGAN FOR THE STATIONERY Store. By 
Waldon Fawcett. The American Stationer, 6 Jan 1923, p. 5 
(1700 words, 2 pp.) 

The increasing tendency among trade groups to 
select some slogan or motto appropriate to their 
respective field is calculated to cause the stationer 
considerable thought. Of late the druggist, with 
their eye on the florists’ “Say It With Flowers” 
have begun to look about for a catch-word of their 
own, something akin to “Try the Drug Store First” 
and consequently this is taken to be, in a sense, a 
challenge for trade which the retail stationer counts 
his rightful possession. 

However, the adoption of a slogan by the drug- 
gists, whatever it may be, only gives the stationer 
one more from which to choose. Slogan selecting 
Is a serious business and must be conducted along 
well laid lines. First, it can be intended either to 
glorify some particular commodity or second, to 
bring the trade to the store regardless of any one 
article. As a sample of the first kind we have “The 
Write Gift,” or “Scatter Sunshine With Greeting 
Cards,” and as a specimen of the second we have 
those intended to fix a store’s iocation in the pros- 
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pective customer’s mind, such as “The Busy Cor- 
ner,” “The Stationery Store Next to the Post 
Office,” or “The Store That’s Outside the High 
Rent District.” The one bad feature of a slogan 
of this. sort is that a change in location renders it 
useless. The slogan that is the most popular is the 
one that emphasizes the quality of merchandise. 
Among these we have “The House of Quality,” 
“Honest to Goodness Stationery.” Then again, 
there are those that emphasize service such as “We 


Never Disappoint,” “Our Shield is a Badge of 


Responsibility.” 

Special circumstances of a play upon the words 
of a name are often warranted. Finally, the sta- 
tioner having selected what he believes an original 
slogan, should remember that with his slogan he 
incurs the responsibility of living up to it, and that 
failure to do so renders it more of a liability than 
an asset as it will then be a standing reminder of his 
unreliability. 


TELEGRAPH—Orders delivered by 

Tue TELEGRAPH Ais IN DELIVERY oF RETAIL Hosiery 
Orvers. Printers’ Ink, 4 Jan 1923, p. 121 (500 words, I p.) 

A novel application to. wearing apparel merch- 
andising of a telegraphic service for customers who 
may order deliveries out of town, was made during 
the holiday season by the Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., 
through its chain of retail shops in New York City. 

On each of the Gotham retail shop windows, as 
well as inside the stores, were signs reading: 
“Gotham Stockings Delivered by Telegraph Any- 
wherein Uso? fe, 

As soon as an order was received at any of the 
Gotham shops for delivery out of town, the pur- 
chase requisition was relayed to the company’s 
main office on Fifth Avenue and a telegram sent 
from there to the nearest local distributor. The 
message advised that one of the New York stores 
had sold for him a certain quantity of specified lot 
number stockings, sizes and shades stated, which 
were to be delivered immediately to the given ad- 
dress with the donor’s name mentioned on an en- 
closed greeting card. The dealer was authorized 
to charge back the full retail list price to the com- 
pany. 

Careful record of each telegraph order was filed 
with the Gotham stock department, which followed 
up each transferred purchase by sending fresh 
merchandise to replenish deficiencies. 


Stock turnover is not an end in and of itself but 
merely a means to an end, namely, yearly net profits, 
says a well known accountant. The banker can pay 
his overhead expenses and declare dividends only 
by daily turnover of cash on hand. The same prob- 
lem confronts any business man. His stock must 
turn a given number of times a year in order to 
yield a profit. 
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Benjamin Franklin—Superman Salesman 
GOOD salesman is a man with an honest 
\ heart who can make the buyer see the com- 
modity through the seller’s eyes. 
If for a commodity to be sold you substitute an 
idea to be propagated, your salesman becomes a 
super-salesman. Such was Benjamin Franklin. 

Franklin sold the idea of liberty to the world. 
He sold the idea of a republic dedicated to the 
liberty of the individual and so effectively pleaded 
his cause in Europe that popular opinion forestalled 
the attempt of their statesmen to combat the new 
idea. 

He sold the project of taming the elements, of 
harnessing of the lightning, of abstract science 
made the servant of the every-day man in his every- 
day life. The Franklin stove, the kite experiment, 
the many minor devices for comfort and utility 
devised by him, all bear witness to his skill as 
salesman. 

It was he who was instrumental in founding an 
academy which grew into the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and in 1731 established the “Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia,” the first subscription circu- 
lating library in America. Thus, he sold the idea 
of education to the people of America. 

His selling always was touched with the light 
of humor. Nobody in a great crisis ever said 
anything more effective than: 

“We must hang together or we shall all hang 
separately.” 

The enemies of liberty recognized him as one of 
the most formidable obstacles in their designs. The 
European diplomats admitted him a master of their 
own weapons. Carlyle characterized him as “the 
father of all the Yankees.” 

It was because of these rare qualities that he was 
able to sell the world the idea of liberty, equality 
and fraternity combined in an equally wholesome 
proportion and in such a governmental form that 
instead of a short-lived European experiment it re- 
sulted in the republic whose rights we enjoy today. 
George Wharton Pepper—Printers’ Ink, Jan 25, 1923. 
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ADVERTISING—General (Book) 


TRAINING For tHE Business or ADVERTISING. By Charles 
W. Hoyt, published by Geo. B. Woolson & Co., New York, 
1922 (5 x 734 inches, 123 pp. with publication and represent- 
ative lists, reading suggestions, appendix, $2.50) 

In this little book one can almost hear Mr. Hoyt 
telling the novitiate or prospective advertising man 
to do the things that he would do if starting out 
all over again on an advertising career. 

Advertising is mass selling. It is not literature. 
Its value depends on its understandability, its force, 
its clearness. As an example of the latter alone. 
this book warrants consideration. The entire field 
of advertising is covered in its pages, from the one 
inch of the small retailer to the million dollar appro- 
priation of the national advertiser. Each phase of 
the profession is given a detailed and accurate de- 
scription, but still in all, it does not weary, and is 
an entertaining, instructive book worthy of being 
read by all interested in advertising. 


(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 
to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher’s price.) 


CHAIN STORES—Selling in Argentine 

CuHatin Stores IN ARGENTINE. By M. T. Meadows, 
Manager of the American Chamber of Commerce in 
Buenos Aires. Weekly Export Bulletin, 20 Jan 1923, p. 14 
(1100 words, 2 pp.) 

The careless, rule of thumb merchandise methods 
practiced throughout Argentine generally, offer a 
good field for the establishment of the chain store 
idea. Taking the country as a whole, there is one 
highly developed and successful chain department 
store. That is Gath & Chaves, Ltd., South-Ameri- 
can Stores, recently combined with Harrods, Lim- 
ited, who operate splendid establishments in five Ar- 
gentine cities in addition to their stores in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, Montevideo, Uruguay, Valparaiso 
and Santiago, Chile. There is another chain of lesser 
importance conducted by a Spanish firm of dry- 
goods merchants who have some 30 branches scat- 
tered throughout the towns of the province of Bue- 
nos Aires and the Pampa Central territory. 


* 
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An Argentine packing house, “La Negra,” has 
some 40 shops strategically located in Buenos Aires. 
They are identical to all external and internal appear- 
ances, and sell meat, butter and cheese. The largest 
dairy firm in the country, ““La Martona,” sells dairy 
products also. The latter operates about 75 stores. 
Both chains are conducted along modern lines and 
are expanding rapidly. Foundation for another chain 
is being laid by the “Tatay” Dairy Farm and an 
association of fowl raisers are contemplating enter- 
ing the field. There are one or two grocery com- 
panies who operate two or more stores in various 
parts of the town, but the stores are practically 
separate units. ; 


CONTESTS—How to conduct 


INAUGURATE A BAND CoNTEST IN Your LOCALITY AND 
You Witt Create Many Prospects For INSTRUMENTS. 
The Music Trades, 20 Jan 1923, p. 37 (800 words.) 

Dealers having a band or orchestra department 
invariably find that their sales mount considerably 
after conducting a band contest. It is vital to suc- 
cess that the dealer unfamiliar with these affairs 
learn the proper way to regulate a contest before 
attempting to run one. : 

It is well to advertise the date, place and time 
and invite the public to attend. The announcement 
can be run in connection with your regular adver- 
tisement of instruments. Standard compositions 
should be selected, care being taken that the arrange- 
ment is good. Notify the contestants which number 
will be used and make sure that your notices are 
mailed to the contestants on the same day so that 
all will receive them about the same time. Some 
weeks of preparation should be allowed. 

On the afternoon preceding the evening contest, 
permit each band to play a march and one standard 
number of its own selection. The judges then can 
decide which organization should be permitted to 
play in the evening and which should be eliminated. 
Three judges usually are sufficient. In the evening 
each band should play the selected composition and 
one encore. It may be advisable to have the judges 
seated so that they are hidden from view and are 
unable to see what band is playing. 

The points on which the bands should be judged 
are: 

(1) Attack; (2) tonal quality; (3) intonation; 
(4) ensemble; (5) tempo; (6) phrasing; (7) shad- 
ing; (8) observance of dynamics; (9) individual 
solo or cadenza playing; (10) general appearance. 

The judging should be based on a possible 100% 
for perfection, 10 points being allowed for each 
essential. The judges should not confer until after 
all contestants have played. 

The decision may be announced after the contest 
or at a parade the following day. Advantage may 
be taken of the parade to stimulate further interest 
by awarding prizes to the best appearing organiza- 
tions. If desired, the contest can be held in a park 
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or hall, depending on the weather, and a small admis- 
sion charged, thus balancing your expense 1n some 
degree. 


CUSTOMERS—Welcoming 


STATIONER REORGANIZES SALES Force ON CUSTOMER 
ASSIGNMENT Basis. By J. K. Novins. The American 
Stationer, 13 Jan 1923, p. 5 (900 words, 2 pp.) 

A cordial welcome by the sales manager awaits 
every customer in a certain Eastern stationery store. 
Instead of being allowed to stand around unattended 
to, if the clerks are busy, the customer is tactfully 
detained by the sales manager and a salesman as- 
signed as soon as possible. Two other features of 
a similar nature have proved very workable and 
valuable in retaining the good-will of their trade. 
One of these is a bell near the door over which hangs 
a sign instructing the customer to ring it if no sales- 
man is at the door to wait on her, and the other 
is the rule that there must be a salesman at the door 
at all times. As soon as No. 1 leaves the door and 
begins to attend to a customer, No. 2 takes his place, 
and if No. 2 is busy, No. 3 steps in. These little 
features go far towards keeping and securing busi- 
ness. 


DRUG STORES—Modern methods in 

A Bic Litrtte Druc Store. By Ruel. McDaniel. The 
Druggists Circular, Jan 1923, p. 17 (1600 words, 2 pp.) 

The thighest-priced druggist in New Orleans not 
only admits the justice of his title but actually bases 
his advertising on it. Not infrequently, purchasers 
assail him for high prices and sometimes physicians 
complain, too. The owner takes no back-water, 
refuses to cut prices, and reiterates verbally 
and in his advertising copy that he sells only the 
highest quality drugs, packed in the best containers, 
and that since these cost him considerably more than 
the articles or medicine sold by rival druggists, they 
must be paid for. 

He strikes a new note in his advertising, the fol- 
lowing sample of which illustrates graphically : 


“THINK IT OVER 

I am dead set against the UNDERTAKER and 
will not co-operate with him. That’s why I 
specialize in Dependable Drugs, Cleanliness and 
Service. This line of merchandise these days has 
some value; using the best, I am sometimes called 
the highest priced PILL ROLLER in our city. 

When the DOCTOR, DRUGGIST and PATIENT 
WORK TOGETHER, the odds are three to one 
against the REAPER. Think it over.” 


ERRORS—Reducing telephone 

Proper PHONE Room EguipmMent HELPS REDUCE 
CLASSIFIED Errors. By C. L. Perkins, Secretary, National 
Association of Newspaper Classified Managers. Editor. and 
Publisher, 20 Jan 1923, p. 14 (1000 words.) 

Many errors caused by misunderstanding over the 
telephone can be eliminated by proper deadening 
of rooms and booths. The great majority of such 
errors are the direct result of noise, distraction or 
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annoyance of some sort while the operator is talking. 
Newspapers receiving want-ads over the phone have 
to contend with this evil, but acoustical correc- 
tion of many publication telephone rooms has been 
effected with surprising results. The treatment is 
the placing of a highly sound-absorbent felt on the 
walls and ceiling, concealed by canvas and decorated 
so as to simulate plaster. The felt is chemically 
treated to insure purity and is also fire-proofed. 
In rooms so treated, one can walk down an aisle 
between two rows of talking operators, and not hear 
more than a slight hum, which is impossible to dis- 
tinguish as conversation. 


FURNITURE—Selling 


Draperies Hetp Seti Furniture. By Barton Page. 
American Exporter, Feb 1923, p. 37 (2000 words, 2 pp. 
illustrated.) 

Next to fine furniture nothing makes more for the 
attractive appearance of a room than tastefully select- 
ed draperies. If the hangings are not well chosen, 
the very best of furnishings will appear common- 
place, and under the influence of harmonious dra- 
peries, quite ordinary furniture appears to be of 
much finer quality. 

A wide variety of materials in color, weight and 
design await the storekeeper who makes use of 
this potent selling force. They range from beautiful 
thin chintzes to heavy velvet, all adaptable in their 
particular way to the peculiar needs of the case. 
Winter hangings serve the double purpose of being 
decorative and suggesting comfort, while the lighter 
fabrics bespeak their excellence for warmer seasons. 
Cretonnes, in colors, are widely popular for furniture 
covers, not only because the color possesses a subtle 
appeal to the buying sense, but because the cre- 
tonne covered furniture sells well to a certain type 
of buyer if shown in daylight. Likewise, it stands 
out clearly in a dim room and often stimulates a 
hesitating buyer to action. 

Tapestry covered furniture harmonizes with all 
except the very light colored hangings, and so on 
down through the other coverings, velours, poplins, 
and other materials. All can be utilized as a sales 
aid by the alert store-man, 


LAY-OUT—Principles of 

How to Lay Our tHE ApverTISEMENT. By R. Bigelow 
Lockwood. Class, Jan 1923, p. 55 (3000 words, 7 pp.) 

The purpose of a layout is to attract favorable 
attention and only by the proper co-ordination of 
the elements which enter into the advertisement 
can we expect results. These elements are: 

1. The illustrations. 2. The headline. 3. The 
text. 4. White space. 5. Signature. 6, Trade-marks 
and ornaments. 7. Rules and borders. 

The first element, of necessity, must be appropri- 
ate to the advertised product. It must be .placed 
in the advertisement with due regard to what is 
known as “the optical center,” or as nearly as pos- 
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sible to the place on the sheet where the gaze of 
the average person rests when first picking it up. 
This, in most cases, is just above the center of the 
space, tending towards the right hand corner. In 
fact, all masses, whether blocks or illustrations 
should be located with regard to this point, if pos- 
sible. 

The headline, and the signature too, for that mat- 
ter, need not be spread across the page to have 
attention value. ‘The example of a small black 
dot against a white expanse illustrates the principle 
that size is not always necessary to demand attention. 
What must be sought after is contrast. Similarly, 
the advertiser who crowds his space with all the 
material it will contain is defeating his own purpose. 
The effect is akin to an over-dressed shop window. 
Nothing stands out. . 

The text should describe the article clearly, forci- 
bly and indelibly. It should give all essential de- 
tails, but not one iota more, for the greater the white 
space in the advertisement, the stronger its pulling 
power. Simplicity is the keynote of the successful 
advertisement, and while rules and borders are nec- 
essary, and even fanciful and decorative ones are 
desirable in some instances, it should be remembered 
that they are but a means to an end and should be 
used with restraint. 


LETTERS—Forceful sales 

More SALES From EaAcu 2-Cent Stamp. By A. G. 
Gulbransen. System, Jan 1923, p. 55 (1100 words, speci- 
men letters herewith, 2 pp.) 

The lee-way a two-cent stamp allows in making 
the force of personality felt in mail is wide. People 
do not like to feel that they are dealing with coldly 
efficient business organizations. They are inter- 
ested in folks and it is up to you to talk, not write, 
in your letters. The specimen herewith of Art. Hel- 
fant, “artist by trade,” is illustrative of the selling 
power that such correspondence carries. 

The well known Rogers Peet letter is another ex- 
ample of the light touch. It reads: 

Dear Sir: If you’ve time this spring, I hope you 
will look elsewhere first— 

Just to satisfy yourself how reasonably priced 
our spring clothes are, though made from the very 
best of foreign and domestic woolens. 

Tip-top hats, shoes, fixings and sporting goods, 
too. 

Respectfully,” 


Another form of letter is well represented by those 
coming from the Leathersmith Shops. Featuring 
the shops under the phrase: 


“Teven little leathersmiths,” 
all the letters begin : 

“Good morning!” 
and end: 

“Happily yours,” 
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The copy ts headed with a picture of a typical 
country gate and begins: 


“Through this gate each morning come we ‘leven 


little leathersmiths on our way to a good day’s 
work.” Further on it reads: 
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“Ours is the work of skilful hands, performed the 
better because of happy, contented minds.” 

The same tone of cheerfulness pervades all the 
Leathersmith letters. 

Likewise, the letters of the French Lick Springs 
Hotel Company, known for their “Pluto Water,” are 
well typified by this one, beginning: 

“Gentlemen : 


It was like this: Boss jabs the buzzer with his 
trigger finger, and I break the amateur record to the 
Inner Shrine, nervous as a pup in a sausage factory. 
Jeewhiz, I thinks, sounds like a summons to the 
grand Barbecue, with me as the main roast.” 

The letters of the Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., and 
the A. E. Little Company are also distinctive and 
show keen appreciation of the power of personal- 
ity in correspondence. 


MARKETS—Finding 

Finps A NecLectep Market AND Makes A SPECIAL DRIVE 
to Win It. Printers’ Ink, 18 Jan 10923, p. 69 (700 words) 

It often happens that a studied drive to secure 
a hither-to neglected market is the foundation of 
success. This is borne out by the growth of Lane- 
Bryant from a small retail store to their present 
proportions. They cater to the stout woman and 
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when it is considered that fully 4o% of the women 
over 15 years of age in the United States are more 
than normal size, the breadth of this neglected mar- 
ket impresses. x 

Likewise, Jacob Marmur of the Marmur Com- 
pany, New York, made up his mind that he would 
go after the trade of the much abused fat boy. He 
solicited the aid of the jobbers, writing them that 
if the teased, abused and mistreated fat boy, who 
was forever being taunted about his ill-fitting clothes, 
could be induced to buy the new line, the volume 
of sales would be large. The line was called 
“Reg’lar Fellers’ Clothes,” ard the task begun of 
dressing up all the'fat boys in the country like 
“Reg’lar Fellers.” 

At the same time, it was suggested to the dealers 
that they advertise their stores as “headquarters for 
future football captains.” This appeal to the boys’ 
hero-worship was well directed and in conjunction 
with the “Reg’lar Fellers” campaign, was produc- 
tive of result. 


PRINTING AND ENGRAVING—General - 
(Book) 

COMMERCIAL ENGRAVING AND PrintiING. By Charles W. 
Hackleman. Published by The Commercial Engraving 
and Publishing Company, Indianapolis, 1922. (61% x 9% 
in., 846 pp., illustrated) 

This is a complete reference book of the com- 
mercial printing and engraving process, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated with half-tone prints, off-set prints, 
surface process illustrations, and specimens of photo- 
gravure and rotogravure work. The many steps 
from the submission of the photo to the finished 
plate and from the writing of the copy to the 
printed sheet are concisely explained, accompanied 
by many other illustrations, picturing practically 
every phase of commercial printing. 

While written primarily for advertising men, 
publishers, and such individuals who come into con- 
tact with printing and engraving in their work, the 
latitude the author allows himself broadens the ap- 
peal correspondingly. Some of the chapters, for in- 
stance, are: 

“Postmarking, music printing, harmony of colors, 
patents, trade-marks, and copyrights.” 

This 1s a worthy addition to the printing and en- 
graving encyclopedias. 

As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 


to subscriber as a ten day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten percent discount from the publisher's price. 


PUBLICITY— Getting 


Get Pusiiciry In Every Way Possipte—Ir MEANS 
Berter Prorits. By Ray C. Caldwell. The Candy Jobber, 
Jan 1923, p. 15 (1300 words, 2 pp.) 

Proper publicity is always valuable and every time 
you miss an opportunity to gain the center of the 
stage for your business, you lose the chance to push 
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it up a notch. This does not mean that you must 
flood the newspapers with pictures or press material, 
but merely that there are innumerable chances en- 
countered every day which you could make use in 
advertising your business or product. 

For instance, a certain food-stuff company ven- 
tured the manufacture of a 5 cent candy bar. It 
was voted excellent by experts and plans made for 
the distribution and exploitation. Aside from the 
customary media used for this purpose, the adver- 
tising manager employed a circular distributor to 
post literature about the city. The latter observed 
that the company maintained ten trucks which were 
sent out over the city routes each day. At his sug- 
gestion, the trucks were labelled with a sign an- 
nouncing that shortly the new candy bar was to be 
put on the market, Shortly, afterwards a jobber, 
noticing the sign, wrote in and inquired. This was 
but the beginning of a satisfactory demand for this 
product. 

A jobber in the Middle-West uses another method. 
Whenever he hears of a novel display stand that he 
believes his dealers would be interested in, he buys 
up a lot and sells them to the dealers at cost, plus a 
small service charge. Each stand or case carries his 
name and brings him valuable publicity during its 
life. 


RETAILERS—Why they should advertise 


Wuat Is Bep-Rock Reason Wuy Any Store Oucut 
ro ApvertTtseE? By Louis J. Magenis. The Garment 
Weekly, 20 Jan 1923, p. 20 (1600 words, 2 pp.) 


People are interested in the stores, their offerings, 
their organizations and it is the retailer’s duty and 
btisiness to give them complete information regard- 
ing his establishment, In a sense these things are 
news items, for the modern retail store supplies so 
many human needs that its personal touch and ap- 
peal is increasing day by day. 

Tt is the function of the ad-man to give out this 
information in a truthful convincing and easily un- 
derstandable manner. Nothing will ruin the reputa- 
tion of an individual or a store so quickly as the 
hall-mark of un-reliability. Your advertising must 
he lived up to at all times. 


SALARIES—And Commissions 


SALARIES OR COMMISSIONS IN RETAIL Stores. Flome 
Equipment, Feb 1923, p. 20 (1000 words.) 


The straight commission is probably the least used 
of any in retail stores but a Colorado Department 
store reports the successful operation of this method. 
In their opinion, it weeds out the incompetent and 
slothful, and gives the salesmen or salesladies all 
they deserve. The employees are on a drawing 
account basis and at the end of the month receive 
commissions on the amount of sales, less their draw- 
ing account. Commission rates vary in the different 
departments. They are as follows: 
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Wepck wear yy miei SOS U &. call el OeURO 6 
Waoasy tases Woliste. Sau. vo. Toei ul: Jax 7 
Imported laces and trimmings ............... 5 


The millinery department is run on a plan, where- 
by a quota is set and 9 per cent commission allowed 
until the total salary per week is earned. Three 
per cent commission is paid on sales in excess of 
this amount. 

A grotip plan where a minimum is set for the 
group as a whole and not for the individual is re- 
ported by a Pennsylvania store in a town of 2500. 
If the salespeople exceed this minimum by ten per 
cent, a certain amount is divided up equally among 
them. The store owners report that this plan 
stimulates the group instead of the individual and 
maintains the interest of workers who take care of 
stock and perform minor duties. 


SALES—Speeding up 

A Berrer KNOWLEDGE or THE FACTroRY BY THE DEALER 
Sreeps Up Sates. By Peter F. O’Shea. Printers’ Ink, 
25 Jan 1923, p. 125 (1350 words, 3 pp.) 


A great many dealers are apt to have a hazy idea 
of the organization that sells them a product, and 
visualize the entire establishment in the salesman. 
Consequently, literature showered upon them with 


sales aids and suggestions, requests for co-operation ~ 


often are wasted, where this lack of understanding 
exists. 

The Hendee Manufacturing Company of Spring- 
field, Mass., makers of the “Indian Motorcycle, 
faced this problem a short while ago. Altho well 
circularized and supplied with an undoubtedly ef- 
fective set of selling aids, the orders from the 
dealers were not coming in with the speed anticipated 
by the company. Finally, the idea came that a com- 
plete catalogue containing a complete description of 
the factory organization, its mechanical features, 
service department, and so forth, might stimu- 
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late interest. Accordingly, this was done, and it was 
not before long that the dealers commenced to write 
in asking assistance in solving the various problems 
that arose in connection with business. This confi- 
dence in and new understanding of the organization 
behind them brought increased sales and a steady 
volume of business. 

Even after the machine is sold, the rider is placed 
on a mailing list to receive the company house-organ 
each month and his interest in the company is sus- 
tained in this way. 


SELLING—Abroad 


WANTED: BETTER SALESMANSHIP ABROAD, ~By Julius 
Klein, Director Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The Swedish-American Trade Journal, Jan 1923, 
p. 13 (1500 words.) 


One of the most essential things to the success of 
the sale of an American product in foreign lands is 
that the salesmen be well chosen. Many American 
firms make the grevious error of merely selecting a 
man because he has a fluent knowledge of the Jan- 
guage of the country or has travelled there on a 
pleasure jaunt. Nothing could be more ridiculous. 
The salesman travelling abroad is the banner bearer 
of the firm. He has it in his power to make or ruin 
the reputation of the house. Every effort should 
be made to secure capable representatives even at 
the expense of the domestic market as the foreign 
salesman is absolutely on “his own.” He cannot 
call up the home office on the telephone when a pros- 
pect asks a pertinent question and consequently must 
be familiar with the basic technicalities of his field. 
He must be suited to his line and to the commercial 
policies of his buyers. This is particularly true in 
Latin America where the “hustler” type of sales- 
man is disliked. The Latin Americans expect and 
practically demand due observance of their com- 
mercial and social customs. They dislike the ap- 
pearance of doing business hurriedly, yet, if ap- 
proached properly, orders are forthcoming almost as 
quickly as in the United States. 

Sales instinct, training in the home office, a broad 
knowledge of current topics and foreign conditions, 
fluency in the language of the country, accuracy, and 
reliability, are the main essentials for successful 
selling abroad. 


SELLING—By suggestion 


“SUGGESTION SALE” Not*Onty Mabe a Bic Month, But 
Workep Att Year. By Maud B. Linkenhoker. Dry 
Goods Economist, 6 Jan 1923, p. 20 (1400 words.) 


A “Suggestion Sale’’ contest started in the Elder- 
Johnston Co. store of Dayton, Ohio, secured such 
a foothold that it not only brought in $32,789.46 but 
has become so ingrained in the selling system of the 
employees that added sales from suggestions are 
being reported every day. The average “suggestion 
sale” by the individual was $176.29 for the month. 

Thomas Elder, himself, says that he has had sug- 
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gestive selling tried on him. Another member of the 
firm had his shoes mended and on calling for them, 
the clerk remarked: 


“Did you notice that the strings in these shoes 
were nearly worn out?” 

At his reply in the affirmative, she produced a new 
pair, which he bought. The laugh was at the ex- 
pense of the firm member. 

Innumerable similar incidents to these soon 
showed that the organization was thoroughly 
wrapped up in the possibilities of “suggestion sell- 
ing.” ' 

Rules should be laid down dictating the conditions 
which decide the types of “Suggestion Sales” recog- 
nized in the contest. They are: 


“(a) A customer makes a purchase of a spool of 
thread, the salesperson suggests a paper of needles, 
the customer purchases the needles. 

(b) A customer asks for a certain brand of men’s 
shirts; we do not carry these and she will have no 
other brand; the salesperson suggests a tie and the 
customer purchases the tie. 

(c) If, while holding a special sale in the depart- 
ment on an article, the salesperson secures sales over 
the phone by suggestion, and the customer makes the 
purchase the same day or has the article delivered, 
this will be considered as a suggestion sale.” 


The twenty-first annual edition (1923) of “Hend- 
ricks’ Commercial Register of the United States” 
is now off the press. 


SELLING—Co-operative 

ANOTHER VIEW OF CO-OPERATIVE SELLING. By J. E. 
Bullard. Journal of Electricity and Western Industry, 
18 Jan 1923, p. 56 (2400 words, 2 pp.) 

The joint advertising done by the manufacturers 
of “Lux” and the Mallinson Silk Company gives a 
partial insight into the powerful selling force pro- 
duced when two well and favourably known con- 
cerns join forces in advertising. It will be remem- 
bered that their billboards read “Mallinson—famous 
maker of sport silks, says ‘wash silks with Lux! ” 
This idea is easily adapted to the small business as 
well as to the larger and has been effected by central 
power and electric stations with the co-operation of 
their local dealers. The dealer was allowed to dis- 
play his goods in the central station window, under 
his own name of dealer, thus selling more lighting 
for the company and lighting fixtures for the dealer. 

A stationer made novel use of this idea by arrang- 
ing with the telephone company to make a window 
display featuring toll calls and to have a man at 
the information desk .to explain to customers the 
best way to make these calls. About the desk were 
grouped various articles used in connection with 
telephoning such as desk pads, telephone brackets, 
card directories and numerous items of this nature. 
In addition, the merchant issued a large number 
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of coupon books, each good for toll calls from any- 
where to his store. This co-operative advertising 
brought many people into his store who ordinarily 
would have passed him by. It is now a regular 
feature of his promotion plan. 

This idea can be worked out in almost any busi- 
ness, but a prime qualification is that both parties 
to the advertising be well established, favorably 
known, and preferably extensive advertisers. 


SMALL COPY—Pulling power of 

SMALL Copy THat Packs A Puncu, SELLS Goons AND 
Grows Itsetr. By Hammond Edward Franklin. Editor 
and Publisher, 16 Dec 1922, p. 11 (2400 words, illustrated, 
2 pp.) 

Small space, regularly inserted, is more productive 
of results for the retailer or manufacturer who lacks 
means than larger copy at wide-spread intervals. 
A well-known New England agency has been suc- 
cessful in handling the small advertising accounts 
and gives it all the attention that the large agency 
does the national advertiser. Hardware dealers, are 
known to be conservative advertisers, but under the 
direction of this agency a fresh, friendly ad, usually 
not more than a column wide and three inches deep, 
appears every day. At the top there is the slogan: 
“Go to Law About It.” Another piece of copy 
reads: “Does your back ache when you’re boat 
riding?” Then it goes on to describe a comfortable 
boat seat that Law sells. 

Similarly small but effective copy is prepared by 
the same agency for other accounts, among them 
Scott’s Laundry with its slogan “No spots at Scotts” 
and the T. M. Walker Company, painters’ supplies, 
one of whose recent advertisements was headed: 

“You can make new rooms quickly with Black 
Rock Wallboard,” thus telling the entire story in 
the heading. 

A striking specimen of a powerful small ad for 
a bakery is this: 


WE DIDN’T HAVE 
BAKED BEANS 
ENOUGH LAST WEEK 
BUT WE’RE BAKING MORE 
FOR THIS WEEK SATURDAY 


Then the ad went on to describe the richness, 
mellowness and absolute deliciousness of the beans 
sold by this particular baker. 


SOLICITORS—As a liability 


DEPARTMENT Store MetHops ror MERCHANDISING 
WASHING Macuines. Journal of Electricity and Western 
Industry, 1 Jan 1923, p. 13 (1800 words, 3 pp.) 

A complete rejection of the greater part of usual 
selling practice has enabled A. A. Wilson to sell so 
many washing machines within the past 13 years that 
he is known from Coast to Coast as “Washer” Wil- 
son. 

Proceeding on the belief that solicitors are the 
bane of the housewife’s existence, he employs no 
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outside salesmen, but depends solely on his adver- 
tising to bring customers to his stores. During 
the time he has been in business, he has confined all 
his advertising to the newspapers, in this way being 
able to judge accurately just what results he is get- 
ting and at the same time concentrating his printed 
sales campaign. 


TIRES—Merchandising 

SALES EXeEcuTIVE OF BiG CorporATION GIVES ELEMENTS 
or SUCCESSFUL MERCHANDISING OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES. By 
Joseph F. Rosenberg, Sales Manager, Tire Department 
Brunswick - Balke - Collender Company. Manufacturers 
News, 27 Jan 1923, p. 20 (1000 words.) 

An organization in which every man is keenly 
alive to his responsibilities and duties and in which 
every man is a producer is an essential to successful 
marketing of automobile tires. After that there 
should be keen executives, adoption of proper 
policies, careful selection of personnel and the un- 
bounded support of salesmen. 

Then there comes the important matter of promo- 
tional work. Advertising is a tremendous force 
and promotional literature will sell almost as well 
as personal salesmen. Of course, the personality of 
the salesmen is an undeniable factor in the closing 
of the sale, but the combination of strong promo- 
tional literature planting the seed in the mind of a 
prospect renders the task of the salesman so much 
easier and paves the way to real orders. 

The house organ and regular information bulle- 
tins to our customers form an important link be- 
tween the customer, salesman and home office. Also, 
we seek constantly to add desirable dealers to our 
list of customers. After a salesman calls, the dealer 
is sent a personal letter in which there usually is 
mentioned the name of the salesman who called. 

By careful selection we have materially reduced 
the turn-over in salesmen. We insist that a man be 
well grotinded in the tire business, for we have 
found that the process of education is too costly. 
They must thoroughly understand the principles of 
our selling campaign and know how to work with 
it. This, we have learned, effects a considerable 
saving in selling expense. 
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The schooling of the man on the road is in the 
hands of the district manager. The salesman is 
taught reading and understanding of a financial re- 
port so that after he and the district manager have 
passed on the credit status of a customer, there is 
little for the home office to worry about. 

Whenever a salesman has a prospect or customer 
on which assistance is desirable, the district manager 
and sometimes a company official from Chicago is 
sent to the ground. Never, however, does he go 
as a “Special Representative,” but as an executive 
of the tire department. 


TRADE—Going after . 


Buitpinc A Retait Sirk Trape. The American Silk 
Journal, Jan 1923, p. 53 (1800 words, 2 pp.) 


The most important principle in the conduct of a 
retail silk store or in fact any retail business is that 
the customer be satished. Everything is secondary 
to this, for on it are based profits. Francis Thynne, 
organizer and President of the Primrose Silk Stores, 
Inc., tells us an instance of the service accorded the 
customer in the Primrose Silk Stores. 

For instance, not long ago, a woman purchased 5 
yards of crepe de chine in the Fifth Avenue store. 
The following day she returned, saying she wanted 
black crepe de chine instead of the blue purchased 
the day before. She was told that she could have 
the goods exchanged at once, and even though she 
had cut the blue material in patterns for a dress, 
and admitted that the error was hers, the exchange 
was effected. It developed that the purchaser was 
ceanected with a dressmaking establishment, and 
that she recommended the store so highly to her as- 
sociates that practically all became regular customers 
of the Primrose Silk Store. This is the service that 
wins and keeps customers, 


WINDOW—Co-ordinating with advertising 
Maxine THE Most or Your Apvertisinc. Walden’s 
Printer and Stationer, Jan 1923, p. 31 (1700 words.) 


An increase in rental rendered it imperative that 
a Coast merchant swell his volume of business or 
seek a new location. Accordingly, he turned to 
advertising, and after preparing appropriate copy, 
selecting media, and inserting the advertisements, sat 
back and waited for the crowd to come. To his sur- 
prise and dismay the new business was hardly notice- 
able and not enough to pay for his advertising. He 
confided his troubles to a salesman who offered to 
investigate. The latter found that the storekeeper 
had devoted most of his advertising to certain ar- 
ticles but had neglected to arrange a window display 
featuring them. Consequently, his competitor down 
the street had taken advantage of his omission, and 
filling his windows with the articles advertised, had 
reaped the profits. Advertising, to be effective must 
be backed up by window display and other sales 
effort. 
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WINDOWS—Frost on 


How to Prevent Frostep Winpbows. The Footwear 
Organizer, Jan 1923, London, p. 37 (1200 words.) 


_ Cold weather brings with it the problem of frosted 
windows and consequent blurring of the window dis- 
play. The following simple remedies, however, will 
soon overcome the difficulty : 

1.*A*row of holes bored in the woodwork at the 
ei and bottem of the window permits the air to 
circulate over the pane, keeps the surface approxi- 
mately the’same temperature as the rest of the store 
and prevents the gathering of the moisture, which 
freezes and causes all the trouble. 

2. Where the boring method is impracticable, a 
solution of methylated spirit or alcohol may be 
rubbed on the glass. Another way is to clean the 
window thoroughly and rub it over with a soft cloth 
or piece of leather dipped into a solution of one pint 
of denatured alcohol and one ounce of glycerine. 

3. An electric fan in the window space also keeps 
the air stirring and prevents freezing. 
having only gas supply, a gas pipe run across the 
base of the window elass, and perforated with small 
holes every few inches, allowing the jets to escape, 
will give equally good results, 

4. When the floor of the window is level with the 
bottom of the glass, an elbow-shaped piece of stove- 
pipe may be inserted under the floor so that it will 
give forth a current of air from the store. Holes 
should be bored above the window as an outlet for 
the air and the stovepipe mouth should be covered 
with thin material to prevent dust settling on your 
display. A water pipe or almost any sort of piping 
may be used as well as stovepipe. 


WINDOW S—Value of 


THE VALUE or Window Dispiray. Hardware and 


Implement Journal, 8 Jan 1923, p. 39 (1000 words.) 


Mr. Hurlburt of Spelger and Hurlburt, hard- 
ware merchants of Seattle, has some very definite 
ideas on the value of the window asa sales aid. In 
his opinion, good windows will sell fully as much 
goods as one-third of a retail sales force, and appeals 
powerfully to the women, for whom the store is 
really kept. Seasonal goods, such as silverware, 
carving sets, before Thanksgiving, gift articles be- 
fore Christmas, outdoor things in summer and spe- 
cials such as June white goods and so forth, also are 
strongly attractive. Mr. Hurlburt remarks that the 
glass of a certain window devoted to beach toys was 
found later to be smudged with small fingerprints 
and circles made by tiny noses pressed against 
the pane. Likewise, articles of a “home” nature all 
prove excellent business bringers when displayed in 
the window, as similarly do the things principally 
for the woman or child. 
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Helping the Dealer 


hard work backed by dependable products 

constitute the salesman’s stock in trade. 
That is what he has to invest in his business and 
the friendship of his customers is one of the big- 
gest assets obtained. That friendship naturally 
follows a sincere desire on the salesman’s part 
to help the dealer. There are many ways in which 
he can help. iy 


S fhe ability and knowledge of his goods, plus 


One of these is helping the dealer in his adver- 
tising, Frequently, the dealer does not use the 
advertising material sent him. By seeing that he 
has proper display cases, that his stands are new 
and clean, that the display is up-to-date, and gen- 
erally coaching him in the proper use of his dis- 
play, the salesman can cement himself firmly in 
his regard. 


I overheard a salesman not long ago talking to 
a dealer. He said: “I talk my business so much 
because its your business and it will pay you to 
talk my line to your customers just as much as I 
talk it to you.” 


“Yes,” replied the dealer, “but you have only me 
to talk to. I can’t leave my store to go around 
to my customers’ houses to talk your goods.” 


“No, you can’t,” said the salesman, “but we are 
using space in ‘Successful Farming’ and other good 
publications to talk to people in their homes for 
you about our goods. I have some good adver- 
tising folders here. If you will give me a list of 
your good customers, I’ll see that every one of 
them gets the story of this product, properly print- 
ed and attractively pictured, signed by you. You 
will get orders as a result, or you'll never be 
bothered with me again.” 


Increase your sales by working with your ad- 
vertising managers to help the dealer sell more. 
—‘Merchandising Advertising” for February, 1923. 
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ADVERTISING—General (Books) 

How to Get More Business, by Albert E. Edgar, 
How to Plan and Advertise a Sale, by the same 
author, and the Almanac Edition of The Advertis- 
ing World, offer valuable ideas and methods to the 
advertiser or advertising man. Type faces are 
suggested, lay-out methods detailed, the exploitation 
of selling points described, and a general outline giv- 
en of methods of merchandising advertising for the 
retailer and general advertiser. The books are pub- 
lished by the Advertising World, of Columbus, O. 
The first book is sold for $2.00 the copy, the second 
one for $1.00, and the third for $.20. 


ARCHITECTS—Reaching the 


A set of four pamphlets published by the F. W. 
Dodge Company, of 119 West goth St., New York, 
describes in a general way the needs of the archi- 
tect and the best advertising media to reach him. 
The books emphasize that the architect is no dif- 
ferent than other mortals and is responsive to adver- 
tising based on good sense. The booklets are sup- 
plied gratis to architects, advertising agencies, etc.. 
but the supply is limited. 


CAMPAIGN-—Year round selling 

BooMInG THE YEAR Rounp Toy Trave. House Furnish- 
ing Review, Jan 1923, p. 128 (1800 words, illustrated, 2 pp.) 

The toy trade for years past has been the most 
seasonal of the seasonable, but the consistent cam- 
paign of education which manufacturers of toys 
have conducted for the past two years is producing 
excellent results, and dealers everywhere are featur- 
ing toys and playthings as an important part of their 
regular stock throughout the year. 

This growing demand is due in no small part 
to the use of certain kinds of toys in educational 
institutions. Among these are some remarkable 
replicas of kitchen articles, such as a miniature com- 
pletely equipped kitchen with a tiny gas range that 
burns gas and actually cooks food. Then there are 
correspondingly small utensils, all tiny but each 
workable and practical. The demand for articles of 
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this sort assuredly is of as an all-year character 
as the normal-sized kitchen equipment. 

Toys have a powerful appeal and if brought to 
the eye of the buyer will sell when least expected. 
In this way, novelties placed in a department where 
men buyers are apt to notice them are likely as not 
taken home as a present for the “kid.” 

In another instance, a manufacturer dressed up 
a special “St. Patrick’s Day” doll which proved to 
be a most timely offering. Similarly, the linking 
up of the articles so that one purchase leads to 
another, such as suggesting to the purchaser of a 
doll carriage that a blanket would go well, and so 
on down to the crib, all plays and important part 
in the putting of the toy sales on an all year basis. 


CANVASSERS-—Building up a crew of 


BuILpING THE House To House SALES ORGANIZATION. 
By J. Eugene Chrisman. Electrical Merchandising, Feb 
1923, p. 2087 (4800 words, illustrated, 3 pp.) 


The small dealer who holds an agency for house- 
hold appliances and who wishes to build up a crew 
of house to house solicitors, should know the fol- 
lowing things: 

1. He must be prepared to carry a considerable 
amount of financial paper as the house to house 
salesman cannot make a living wage unless he is 
able to offer liberal terms. 

2. The salesman must be allowed to offer the ar- 
ticle under the “free trial’ plan. 

3. The straight commission form of remuneration 


for the salesman has proven the most effective. 


Commissions should be paid weekly, enough being 
collected by the salesman at the time of sale to 
cover his commission. Fifteen per cent for the 
salesman and five for the sales manager are the 
ustial commissions paid. 

The best type of salesman is the rather elderly 
man, not too glib or polished, but with a natural 
ability to make friends. Women purchase not from 
the convincing talker, but from the man whom they 
instinctively trust. Such an individual usually can 
be found in any town. He may not be selling, but 
you will find that he is known by all the children 
and their mothers and generally liked. That is the 
man you want. Sell him on your proposition. Let 
him put the machines in the homes of a selected 
list of your customers on a trial basis and you will 
be surprised how few will be returned. After your 
man is well versed in the ropes of house to house 
selling, add another: man, and when the latter is 
well broken in, another. Above all things, guard 
against undue expansion. The crew that makes 
money is not the loosely organized, poorly trained 
army of large numbers, but the intelligent, well 
chosen group, be the size what it may. 


An ad that brings a customer to the store is a 
good one but it is far better if it has already sold 
him the goods, before he makes the call. 


* with the volume of business. 
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CANVASSERS—Hosiery 


Tuts Store Uses Hostery Canvassers. Underwear and 
Hosiery Review, Feb 1923, p. 54 (800 words.) 


The Easterns Outfitting Company, a well estab- 


lished Oregon house, opened a small hosiery de- 


partment in their store. Backed up by effective 
advertising, the department was soon nicely under 
way, but the merchandise manager was not satisfied 
Examining the ac- 
counts,»the-manager found that many patrons of 


‘the store were going elsewhere for their stockings 


and on inquiry learned that their business was being 
given to a “Mill to Wearer” agent who took their 
orders at the door. 

The Eastern, after experimenting unsatisfactorily 
with girl solicitors, sent four married men on a 
house-to-house canvass. The “Mill” agents had been 
telling the housewives that their hosiery would not 
run and to prove it, had been running their finger- 
nail up and down the fabric. Not knowing that 
this will not affect the very cheapest stocking if 
the fingernail is smooth, the women had been accept- 
ing this as proof of the superiority of the article. 
The store canvassers soon uncovered this trick and 
by proving that their product and terms were bet- 
ter than obtained from the “Mill” canvassers, they 
soon had many new customers coming into the store. 

While the merchandise manager cannot say that 
they actually are making money on the house-to- 
house hosiery sale, the plan enables them to break 
even with what they term “bell-ringer” competition, 
and has the effect of bringing many customers into 
the store and selling them other merchandise. 

After stockings are sold to a customer, it is esti- 
mated just how long they should last her, and at 
the end of this estimated time, the salesman calls 
again for her order. 


CHECKING—Finding Ad results by 


How tHe AMERICAN CHEcKs Ap Resutts. By John T. 
Bartlett. The Grand Rapids Furniture Record. Jan 1923, 
p. 45 (3500 words, 3 pp.) 


When a customer enters the store of the Amer- 
ican Furniture Company in Denver, the doorman 
courteously greets her, asks what she is looking for, 
and after directing her to the proper salesman, 
notes her inqttiry on a printed slip which has listed 
the various articles advertised for the day. He 
also notes the name of the salesman to whom the 
customer was directed. in this way checking hoth 
the “pulling power” of the advertisement and the 
efficiency of the salesman. 

This record also acts as a check on the attractive- 
ness of the merchandise, gives the department 
man selling the article increased faith in the gen- 
uineness of the offering, and if the sales fall off. 
shows whether the weakness is in the article it- 
self, the presentation or the advertising. 
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Once an offering has proved successful, it can 
be repeated with reasonable assurance of success, 
and when a sale or current offering fails, the fact 
is checked up for guidance in the future when the 
article is considered again. ‘Thus, advertising in 
the American is not a matter of guesswork, but of 
accurate knowledge. 


CO-OPERATION—Getting employees 

CoMPLETING THE CIRCLE. By B. J. Munchweiler, Judicious 
Advertising, Jan 1923, p. 71 (2200 words, 3 pp.) 

A hardware dealer, anxious to shorten the link 
between his newspaper advertiser and his clerk’s 
selling efforts, caused the following notice to be 
posted in the store: 

“We offer a prize of five dollars for the best ad- 
vertisement written around the goods sold in your 
section. In addition to this prize we will publish 
the advertisement that wins the same in the news- 
papers. Thus you reap a twofold advantage, win- 
ning the prize and having the benefit of increased 
business in your department.” 

The salesmen turned in many specimens, and 
pushed the sale of the advertised articles as they 
were eager to show that they could write advertise- 
ments which sold goods. 

Another western department store wished to ex- 
pend a large amount of money in advertising a 
certain fabric, but were afraid that the clerks would 
not try to sell the goods. Accordingly, a contest 
was announced whereby each clerk turning in the 
maker’s trade-mark from a bolt of cloth sold was 
credited with ten points. The one getting the 
greatest number of points was awarded ten dollars. 

Selfridge and Company, of London, at stated 
times, advertised a list of mail orders which they 
were unable to fill because of some error in the 
original order, such as incomplete address, etc. 
‘They have found that many such orders accumu- 
late and that customers who otherwise would have 
been annoyed by the apparent inattention to their 
order, were satisfied by the explanation and _ re- 
mained as customers of the house. 


EXPANSION—Effecting Sales 


Turninc A Dutt Season Into A Hotmay Rusu. By 
William F. Plowfield, President, Colonial Chemical Corp., 
Reading, Pa. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Feb 1923, p. 27 (5000 
words, ad reproduced in next column, 5 pp.) 

Insectide is admittedly the most un-romantic 
product that a man could have for sale. When it 
is mentioned to the average person, he or she usually 
visualizes pictures of deceased cock-roaches with 
legs pointing skyward and the touching epitaph of 
“They don’t die in the house.” Such traditions in the 
selling of insectides are about all the handicap that 
one could ask and it is not surprising that dealers 
did not welcome my idea of starting a selling cam- 
paign for Fly-o-san during the dull summer months. 

However, we started a national advertising cam- 
paign, one piece of copy of which brought $32,000 
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Murder will be committed! 
Every day this week 


in three Drug Store Windows 


42 Park Row (Nassau Street) 
33rd Street and 7th Ave. 
Broadway at 18lst Street 


Friies will be the victims. Our demonstrator will release sev- 
eral hundred live flies in the window. Then with an ordinary 
sprayer he will pump a few sprays of a remarkable non-poisonous 
liquid into the air. Inside of a few minutes every fly will drop 
dead. 

This wonderful new discovery, called Flyosan, will free your 
home from flies, mosquitoes, roaches, bedbugs, ants, lice, moths, 
fleas and other insect pests. 

Easy, safe and clean to use. Pleasant odor, Leaves no stain. 
No muuss to clean up. 


| PRICES: 
' Osan Pint $ .75 
Quart 1.25 
Introductory 


Package 1.00 


(pine and sprayer) 


SAFE INSECTICIDE 


Complete outfit—pint can and sprayer for $1.00 
—on sale at these NATIONAL Drug Stores: 


42 Park Row, N. Y¥. C. 33rd St. & 7th Ave., N. Y. C. 

157th St. & Broadway 145th St. & Broadway 

229 Broadway 18st St. & Broadway 

125th St. & Lexington Ave. 50 Church Street 

30 Church Strect 2 Union Square, N. Y. C. 

42nd & Broadway 59th St. & Madison Ave. 

370 Fulton St., Jamaica, L. I. 14 So. 4th St., Mt. Vernon, N. ¥ 

546 Main St., New Rochelle, N.Y. 101 Broad St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
726 Broad St., Newark, N. J; 


ATIONA 


DRUG STORES 
CORPORATION 


worth of trial orders at a dollar-apiece. In ad- 
dition to this, our crews of salesmen scoured the 
country, going into restaurants and delicatessen 
stores where the fly pest thrives and giving actual 
demonstrations of the fatal effect of Fly-o-san on 
the insects. 

About this time we sold the National Drug Com- 
pany a large order with the understanding that if 
they would allow us the use of their show windows 
in New York for a fixed period, we would dispose 
of quantities of our insectide for them. Accordingly,. 
our sensational ad (shown in accompanying form) 
was run in three New York newspapers, with the 
result that great crowds of men gathered outside 
of the National windows to watch the execution of 
the flies. The fact that men and not women, the 
usual buyers of insectides, comprised the greater 
part of the crowd, was most gratifying. The Na- 
tional Drug Company, sold $21,804 worth of Fly-o- 
san in the six weeks of the demonstration. 

In our national advertising to the consumer, we 
inserted a notice to the dealer to the effect that 
this or that merchant in this town sold so many 
dollars worth of Fly-o-san during the dull months, 
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and urged him to place his order at once. So, it 
will be seen that by putting novelty into the adver- 
tising of the most commonplace product, we created 
a holiday in the dullest of dull seasons, the Summer, 
and increased our sales from a volume that had 
only covered to the State of Pennsylvania to one that 
sweeps the entire United States. 


GAZETTE—Reference_ (Book) 


Putnam’s Hanpy Map Boox. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London, 1923. 6 x 4 inches (321 pp. 
illustrated maps and population statistics, indexed, $1.90). 


Containing maps of all the countries of the world, 
accompanied by a new alphabetical index of cities 
and towns, this reference book and gazette should 
be of a distinct value to the sales manager, adver- 
tising man or any one who might be in need of 
definite information within the scope of this work. 

There is a series of separate maps of the Amer- 
ican States, arranged alphabetically and accompanied 
by individual indexes for each state, and also a 
reference index for the entire book. 

(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 


to the subscriber as a ten-day, loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher’s price.) 


HATS—Adjusting to personality 


Do You SeLtt Hats to Fir Customers’ Faces? By 
Edward J. Brooks. Men’s Wear, 24 Jan 1923, p. 67 (3000 
words, illustrated, 3 pp.) 


The average man detests the trial of purchasing 
a new hat. Not infrequently his feeling that he 
appears ridiculous is correct. However, salesmen 
can get around this sore point by selling hats that 
not only fit the head but are adaptable to the size, 
type and shape of the face. A man with a square 
head, for instance, should not be sold a style cre- 
ation that will only accentuate the squareness, or 
should a long, thin-faced man be given a hat that 
will only make him appear more lean. ‘The secret 
of the matter, if it can be called a secret, is that 
the salesman should try to accentuate the good points 
of his customer’s appearance and soften the bad. 


A recent investigation in New York City showed 
that the best class of grocery shops receive approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of their orders by telephone. This 
percentage increases sn the summer time, when 
more of the customers are out of town at their 
country places. In the same type of store the dealers 
estimated that about 47 per cent of the ordering is 
done by a housekeeper or servant. In the class of 
stores which are the typical “corner groceries’ of 
New York, the percentage of orders taken by tele- 
phone is 40 to 42 per cent—From the J. Walter 
Thompson “News Bulletin.” 
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IDEAS— Advertising (Hand-Book) 

ADVERTISING CATCH PHRASES AND IDEAS, Published by 
Advertising World, Columbus, O. 1922 (3 x 7 inches, 
80 pp. indexed, $o. 50.) 

This little book contains 3761 catch phrases, all 
of which are classified and alphabetically arranged, 
and are intended for the copy writer or ad-man in 
his moments of dearth of ideas. The authors say 
that most of the lines are original, but there are 
others gleaned from a variety of sources. They 
do not attempt to give the originators of the latter 
credit, for as they state, the ideas have been used 
before in so many forms that it would be well nigh 
impossible to point out the originator. 


(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 
to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher’s price.) 


MAILING LIST—Soda fountain 


WHEN THE CUSTOMER Stays AWAY. 
haber. Pacific Drug Review, Feb 1923, 
2 pP-) 

The success of any business, especially a soda 
fountain, is based upon the keeping of old and the 
adding of new customers. Frequently a fountain 
owner finds that his customers are drifting away 
one by one and can imagine no reason for this. If 
he were a merchant he would have his mailing lists 
and might send questionnaires to his patrons, query- 
ing the reason for their discontinued patronage. The 
soda man is handicapped in this regard for he has 
no way of keeping track of his customers. ‘This 
situation can be remedied easily enough, however, 
if, when a new customer comes in the fountain clerk 
will say politely: 

“Have any of our salespeople taken your name 
and address before?” If the reply is negative, the 
soda clerk will explain: 

“We want to keep the names and addresses of 
all our customers as a matter of record so that 
we can keep in touch with them, learn what they 
want and retain their good will.” 

Such practices influence the customer favorably 
and at the same time build up a mailing list for 
the fountain owner that: he can circularize when 
business falls off. Where the list is small a per- 
sonal letter often is the most effective, but all in all, 
the way to keep trade is to learn who your customers 
are, where they live, what they want, and give it 
to them. 


By A. V. Faul- 
p. 70 (2000 words, 


One of the most successful retail furniture ad- 
vertisers in Columbus, Ohio, says: “I soon learned 
not to crowd my ads but rather to take up one ar- 
ticle at a time, do at full justice, let it do its work 
for the business, and then take up something else. 
In all my ads, I never forget to mention the price 
of the furmture I am trying to sell.” 
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MARSHALL FIELD & CO.—Story of (Book) 
MarsHaLL Fretp & ComMpaNy, THE Lire Story or A 

GreAT Concern. By S. H. Ditchett, Dry Goods Economist, 

New York, 1922, 12 x 8% inches (160 pp. illustrated.) 

If Horatio Alger had penned an imaginative tale 
of the poor boy’s rise to millions, it could be no 
more moving than the story of Marshall Field and 
his determination to “have a store, the doors of 
which will be worth more than your whole building,” 
this purpose being announced in his early days to his 
country storekeeper employer, who advised him 
to give up merchandising. All through the book 
there appears the figure of the stern, shy, reserved 
young man, stamping on every action the habit 
and method of life as ingrained by his Puritan train- 
ing and ancestors. A sounding tribute to his thrift 
is the statement that he had accumulated $30,000 
by the time he was twenty-eight years of age, and 
his policy of never advertising in the Sunday news- 
papers on the ground that Sunday should not be 
sullied by commercialism illustrates the conserva- 
tiveness and propriety that he carried away with 
him from the Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts, 
Marshall Field was a merchant above everything, 
for, when a London reporter asked him if he were 
not the dominant figure in a long list of enterprises 
in which he was reputed to be interested, he replied: 

“Dominate” is too strong a word. I am a mer- 
chant and that’s all you need say.” 


(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 
to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher's price.) 


MERCHANDISING—Plan of 


WHEN A THOUSAND WoMEN TALK For You. The 
Retail Grocer’s Advocate. 26 Jan 1923, p. 13 (1600 words, 
illustrated, 2 pp.) 

The American Biscuit Company has evolved a sell- 
ing plan for the Pacific Coast Territory that is meet- 
ing with much co-operation from dealers. In brief, 
it consists of selecting one thousand women in the 
Coast cities, these women to be known as the “A. 
B. C. Advisory Board of Approval.” The women 
were selected impartially by grocers who fell in 
enthusiastically with the plan. The members of the 
Board receive complimentary packages of the A. 
B. C. products under consideration, and taste them 
for tastefulness in whatever way they may care to. 
When the tests are completed, the members fill out 
a special form which specifies the findings regarding 
taste, crispiness, flavor, appeal to children, variety 
of uses, etc. The reports are published in full page 
space and advertised throughout the territory. 


Selling is the sincere honest presentation of facts 
to men who need what you have to offer. The more 
facts you have, the more money you will make. 
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NEWSPAPERS—1922-23 Year Book for 
Magazines and 


Epiror AND PUBLISHER INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book Num- 
BER FOR 1923. Published by the Editor & Publisher Com- 
pany, New York, 1922, (13 x 10 inches, newspaper and 
magazine statistical tables, indexed, 244 pp., $4.00.) 


A brief description of this compendium of infor- 
mation within the newspaper and magazine and book 
field of the English speaking world could truthfully 
say that it contains “just about everything.” The 
work includes a complete directory of American, 


daily newspaper personnel, including the names- 


of the publisher, editor, managing editor, city editor, 
general manager, business manager, advertising 
manager, circulation manager, classified advertising 
manager and the mechanical superintendent. Minute 
and comprehensive supplementary information is 
added to this, ranging from whether or not the paper 
uses matrices to its minimum advertising rate per 
agate line. 

A “Ready Reckoner” is provided for the use of 
buyers and sellers of advertising which enables them 
to learn at a glance what it will cost to use daily 
newspapers in the United States and Canada. There 
is'an analysis by States and by Territorial market 
groups of the net paid circulations and advertising 
rates of all daily and Sunday newspapers of the 
United States and of 21 monthly magazines, 8 week- 
ly magazines, 7 class publications and 11 women’s 
periodicals. 

A directory of American Advertising Agencies 
is given, and the name of the space buyer of each 
agency. The directory also indicates whether the 
agency_is a member of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, the Association of Cana- 
dian Advertising Agencies or the California Ad- 
vertising Service Association. 

A complete list is given of English, Irish and 
Welsh newspapers, revised to December 31, 1922. 
Also there is a complete list of British advertising 
agencies, giving the names of the firms which rep- 
resent advertisers in Great Britain. A directory 
of British journalism and advertising similar to 
those in the American classification is also a part 


of this section. Leading dailies of Japan with their — 


advertising lineage for last year, names of execu- 
tives, advertising rates in Japanese currency per 
agate line are listed, as are also the prominent 
dailies of Mexico, Cuba and Paris. Similarly, data 
of statistical and personal nature is given regarding 
these last classifications, after the matter of the 
American section. 

A four-page alphabetical list of Special Repre- 
sentatives with a key number referring to the news- 
paper they represent is an additional novel feature 
of this splendid work. 


wa 
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PAPER—Hints about 

Waar ADVERTISING MeN SHOULD KNow AxBout PAPER. 
Canadian Advertising Exhibit, Dec 1922, supplement to 
Marketing, p. 23 (1800 words, 2 pp.) 

Many a well-planned advertisement has  beeii 
spoiled because of a poor selection of paper. This 
would have been avoided had the advertising man 
been conversant with the qualities of the ditterent 
kinds. Paper is not made in a haphazard way in 
a variety of weights, styles and sizes, but each grade 
and kind is intended to serve a special purpose and 
to render best results for certain kinds of printing. 
Similarly, money often is wasted that might other- 
wise be saved, as when the advertiser orders special 
engavings and “cuts” that are unadaptable to the 
ordinary sizes of paper and make additional work 
necessary. 

The sample books sent out by the paper houses 
offer an opportunity to become familiar with the 
various types of paper. Learn them, consult with 
your printer as to the kind most suitable for your 
work, and observe the improvement. 


PREMIUMS—Legai Status of 

A Résumé or THE LEGAL STATUS OF PREMIUM ADVERTIS- 
ING TODAY IN THE SEVERAL STATES. By Edward F. Spitz, 
The Novelty News, Feb 1923, p. 4 (3500 words, 3 pp.) 

Direct premium advertising such as the offer of 
a cup and saucer with the purchase of a pound of 
tea is legal everywhere. Distinction must be made, 
however, between premium advertising of this kind 
and premiums mailed or enclosed in package goods. 
Several states, including Nebraska and Montana, 
prohibit this practice. The Nebraska Supreme Court 
decided that although the sending out of actual pre- 
miums in this manner could be prohibited, the enclos- 
ing of premium slips, coupons or stamps redeemable 
in cash could not. The Supreme Court of the United 
States and of Wisconsin, Montana and North Da- 
kota, have decided that this form of premium adver- 
tising is entirely legal. Such coupons, legally known 
as tokens, are sttbject only to the law which requires 
a cash redemption value stamped on the token. 

The combination cash and coupon system by which 
some cash together with a certain number of tokens 
is redeemable for premium articles, has not been, 
the subject of much judicial consideration. It is 
generally held, however, that this system is subject 
to all restrictive laws directed against tokens entit- 
ling the holder to obtain goods free of charge or 
for less than the market price. 

The manufacturers’ and merchants’ coupon sys- 
tem whereby tokens usually in the form of wrappers, 
labels or inserts, are redeemed without extra cash 
either by the manufacturer or merchant, is subject 
to the Cash Redemption Law, Tax or License 
Laws, and the Prohibitory Laws. The Tax and 
License Law varies in the several States.’ Wash- 
ington reqtiires an annual $6,000 license for each 
store in which premiums are given away. Oregon 
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places a 5% tax on gross receipts of all using premi- 
ums, Kansas requires a license which sometimes 
ranges as high as $7,000 for all concerns or indi- 
viduals issuing premiums. 

The premium system is forbidden in Kentucky, 
but enforcement is now enjoined by a decision that 
it 1s unconstitutional. The question is before the 


highest court of the State and it is believed that. 


the decision of the lower court will be upheld. Mon- 
tana requires a $6,000 county license, Nevada a 
$2,000 license and North Dakota a $6,000 license. 


Prohibitory laws are in force in Idaho and Wis- _ 


consin. These two States prohibit the giving of 
all forms of premium tokens as a misdemeanor. 
Manufacturers’, dealers’ and packers’ tokens re- 
deemable in cash are excepted under the law of 
the last State. A similar ruling recently was held 
unconstitutional in Colorado. The prohibitory laws 
of Kansas, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, and the anti-gift enterprise 
law of the District of Columbia, all apply to a coupon 
issued by a third party. In Wisconsin, however, it 
has been ruled that merchants may contract -with 
third parties for the redemption of coupons in cash 
only. Indiana’s prohibitory law has been declared 
unconstitutional, the only statute now affecting pre- 
miums being the Cash Redemption Law. Mer- 
chants in Florida are required to pay a license tax 
of $250 for each place of business where premiums 
are used. o 

Premiums used in inter-state commerce are gen- 
erally held to be exempt from State or local laws. 
Similarly, service companies which print coupons 
to be inserted by the manufacturer or which acts 
as the manufacturer’s agent for the redemption of 
the coupon are exempt. Service companies, how- 
ever, which sell “trading stamps” are subject.to tax, 
and prohibitory laws in 16 States and the District 
of Columbia. Many of these laws are obsolete in 
practice, and not enforced. 


- 


RETAILERS—Co-operative newspaper 


RETAILERS ADVERTISE Own Serres or SALes. The Gar- 
ment Weekly, 10 Feb 1923, p. 57 (500 words, I p.) 


Several retailers in Sharon, Pa., recently decided 
to hold a series of special sales, but feeling that 
the local newspapers did not give sufficient publicity 
to insure the success of the sales, the merchants 
got together and printed an eight page sheet, con- 
taining advertising only. The paper was distributed 
in the city and throughout the surrounding terri- 
tory by mail and messenger. The local Chamber 
of Commerce edited the copy so that every statement 
of “Guaranteed Values” meant exactly that. 

About a score of merchants co-operated in this 
venture and subscribed for space at the rate of about 
$60 per page. When printing estimates first were 
sought from the local newspaper plants, the bids 
received were so high that the work was sent out 


, 
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of town to be printed. 
co-operated were: 
Glucks, The Routman Co., Moore’s, Anspach % 
Mater and Yeager’s. 
The proposition proved such a success that it is 
likely that it will be repeated. 


Among the merchants who 


SHOES—Demand for sizes in 


SIMPLIFICATION Micut Start WitH “ENpb” Sizes. By 
Wm. A. Durgin. Boot and Shoe Recorder, 27 Jan 1923, 
p. 63 (2700 words, with charts reproduced below and in 
next column, 3 pp.) 


Standardization of output is the order of the day 
in many industries and brings with it decreased 
costs, lower selling expenses and greater profits to 
manufacturer, middleman and retailer. Most of the 
waste in the shoe industry results from the idea that 
something different, something novel, must be pro- 
duced, and as a consequence 41 per cent of all the 
time, labor and capital put into the production of 
shoes in the United States is sheer loss. Simplifica- 
tion of style and variety in the end shoe sizes 
would be a long step towards reduction of waste 
in our line. Experts assert that 80 per cent of the 
turnover is in 38 varieties, 16 per cent more is in 
-an additional 47 varieties, and they urge that if a 
considerable proportion of the new styles were made 
only in the 80 per cent groups, a very marked de- 
crease in investment and losses and increase in profit 
and turnover would result. 


RELATIVE DEMAND FOR, MENSASHOES.'*, 


Y 


Mes. +, a”) 
Largér.than' 8Co “ea 


The accompanying charts show the relative de- 
mand for sizes in men’s and women’s shoes. ‘The 
figures cover 102 varieties in the men’s line and 
show that 62 per cent of the sales are on 18 sizes, 
23 per cent more in an additional 16, making 85 per 
cent of the total on 34 sizes. Thus one pair of 
shoes in any style in size 8-C has an asset value 
ten times greater than the newest and best possible 
style in size 5-D. Isn’t there a real possibility here 
of simplification and standardization on the end 
sizes ? eer t 
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SIGNS—Mileposts as 

MILEstoneE SicNprosts ApvertiseE His Srorr. 
Hardware, Feb 1923, p. 23 (250 words, I p.) 

The Williams Hardware Co. of Streator, IIl., has 
employed what has proved to be an unusually pro- 
ductive advertising scheme for some time. The firm 
distributes combination sign boards and mile-posts 
to the farmers’ customers in the territory, these posts 
bearing the name of the farmer and the notice that 
it is so many miles to the Williams store. 

The signs are turned out for fifty cents each. The 
first line of the sign which reads: 

© BATTD FIORE, OF wos died 3 (Name of customer) 
is made with a stencil and the succeeding lines add 
little to the total cost of fifty cents per sign. 

Mr. Williams states that the signs remind the 
farmer of the dealer who gave it to him, advertise 
the store to passersby and by giving tourists infor- 
mation, often makes them purchasers at the store. 
He adds that the farmers feel that they are obli- 
gated to keep their homes appearing well when their 
names can be seen by all, and that this makes them 
good prospects for paint and supplies of a similar 
character. 


Good 


SOUTH AMERICA—Marketing Lumber in 


_SeLLING LumBer rn Soutn America. M. J. Byrnes, 
The Timberman, Jan 1923, p. 88 (600 words, 1 p.) 


The aggressive, go-getter type of salesman is 
largely responsible for the unpopularity of Ameri- 
cans in the business world of South America. This 
individual rushes into a buyer’s office, tells him he 
is leaving by the next boat, and by acting as though 
he was doing the buyer a favor by filling his order, 
generally succeeds in coming away empty-handed. 
This description may be a little exaggerated but is 
typical of a great many American salesmen. 

When introducing Douglas fir (Oregon pine) 
into Buenos Aires, I went around and visited the 
smaller yards, and persuaded them to take a small 
amount of lumber at first. I did not try to load 
them up. When the delivery is made, it is an excel- 
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lent idea to be present as it creates a very favorable 
feeling of confidence in the buyer when he sees that 
you are not afraid to stand behind your stock. 

The large dealers who have been accustomed to 
handling pitch pine from the States are reluctant to 
change from one wood to another and it is quite 
difficult to induce them to consider anything but 
the species that they have been using. 

A knowledge of Spanish while not essential is 
most desirable. Literature, too, should be in Span- 
ish, as it is a waste of time to send printed 
matter in English to any but the large importing 
houses. 


TRUST COMPANIES—Educational Adver- 
tising by ; 
SELLING THE Trust CoMPANy IDEA By Broap Epuca- 


TIONAL ADVERTISING. Printers’ Ink, 1 Feb 1923, p. 19 
(1000 words, 2 pp.) 


The officers of a Detroit Trust company recently 
came to the conclusion that the service they had to 
offer contained a very human appeal quite apart 
from the ordinary financial angle, and consequently 
should be advertised in a manner consistent with the 
idea behind the advertisement. Accordingly, a 
12 month series of full page advertisements will be 
run in the daily newspapers, The striking point is 
that several of these advertisements will not contain 
a line about anything the trust company has to offer. 
For example, the main subjects covered are in their 
respective order: 


Saving ; 

The Day That Never Arrived; 
Owning Your Own Home; 
Sound Investments ; 

Making a Will; 

The Living Trust. 


The first three advertisements are tended .to 
instill the spirit of thrift, and it will be observed that 
although the trust company has no savings depart- 
ment, they only expect to reap the indirect 
reward to come as a result of the estates 
and business that habits of thrift should create. 
Similarly, in the second ad, the story is told of the 
man who forever postponed the taking out of life 
insurance, and who died, leaving his family unpro- 
tected. _Here again the thrift idea is carried out 
although the company does not sell life insurance. 
So on in the third advertisement, the ownership of 
one’s own home is advocated from the same stand- 
point. Only when we come half way down the 
series does the trust company begin to say a few 
words for itself. 

As Clinton F. Berry, advertising manager of the 
trust company says: 

“By this process we can sell people who already 
are prospects for our ‘goods’ and encourage many 
others in business habits that will make them profit- 
able prospects in the future.” 
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TURNOVER—Sales organization 


TURNOVER IN SALES ORGANIZATIONS. 
Lange. 


By William E. 
The Service Bulletin of the Bureau of Personnel 
Research, Carnegie Institute of Technology. (8 x 11 inches, 
mimeographed report, paper, 19 pp., $1.00) 


The average turnover of a large number of sales 
organizations is indicative of general tendencies in 
salesman turnover, but of little value in consider- 
ing the turnover in any particular line of business. 
Organizations handling similar products are affected 
in the same manner by general conditions and, other 
things being equal, should tend to have the same 
percentage of turnover. 

The average salesman turnover in a large number 
of sales organizations, affords a means by which 
sales executives may check up their turnover. If 
the turnover for any one company greatly exceeds 
the average for a large number of organizations 
handling a similar product, the cause for such high 
turnover must be sought within the company itself. 

The turnover in the various companies, listed 
according to the product sold, is given below. Such 
few companies handling any one type of product 
reported, with the exception of office specialties, that 
the percentages, although interesting, do not indicate 
general tendencies in these types of organizations. 


PERCENTAGE OF TURNOVER FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF 
COMPANIES 


S| 

4 
Type of Product Handled = ° 5 a a ae oe 
poe eS ek Se ate 
Reals Bistaten crisis arene b eth mie) ars I 333 400 275 255 425 500 525 515 
Ox > Gomapaniva” stim inte ica ee sis loko s I 232 108 
Rubber Products. ©. 2)... eos I 60 80 50 170 189 
Cardy ic eue rie ste’ sie ares) epson toner 1 83 68 89 
Rooting. Products siege oe ve 59 (93 52 
 PAaitomobiles. sissies wrere-coenattee cate! e 2 45. 48D 54. 62% S60 6Our TI 
Office ‘Specialties: 6... ie essen Os 30 gO 52) 60-58 7o ~88 
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It is a constant complaint that women no longer 
add “Miss” or “Mrs.” before their names, and that 
consequently in writing a business letter to a strange 
woman, one never knows how to address her. One 
large New York firm has solved the problem by the 
ingenious adoption of a telescoped prefix “Ms.” This 
designates equally well a matron or a maid and while 
it may not look impressive, it is going to save much 
indignation on the part of those who would be 
wrongly addressed and who always blame the other 
person for not knowing their matrimonial state. 


Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent on 10 days approval 
and sold at 10% ciscount. 
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Let The Advertising Department 
Help You Sell 


LECTURER on forest conservation stopped 

in the middle of his speech, waved an ac- 

cusing finger in the face of his audience, 
and shouted: 


“I venture that there isn’t a single man in this 
audience who has ever done a single thing to pre- 
vent the destruction of our vast forests. If there is 
an exception, let him stand up.” Ws 


A thin, nervous looking man carefully laid his 
book on his chair and arose. He fingered his hat. 
His eyes blinked. His pale face took on a delicate 
pinkish hue. With a tremble in his voice he said: 


“T’ve shot woodpeckers. And I think that ought 


to help some.” 


The support that some salesmen render to the 
Advertising Department just about measures up to 
the exploits of this destroyer of woodpeckers. You 
know the fellow I mean, but you wouldn't hire 


him. 

The Advertising Department needs your help 
just as much as the forest conservationist needs 
the help of all citizens. 


You cannot see all the dealers in your territory. 
The job of telling all the people all the time all 
about your product is up to the Advertising Man- 
ager, He saves you miles of travel and many dol- 
lars of expense. He prepares the mind of cus- 
tomers to accept your product when the merchant 
offers it. 


You haven’t discharged your obligation to the 
Advertising Department when you only mention the 
advertising being done as you go out the door. 
That is just killing woodpeckers. You should im- 
press the merchant with the fact that the Advertis- 
ing Department is doing everything to back him 
up, and is enabling him to make more money than 
he could make without their help. — Meredith’s 
Merchandising Advertising for February, 1923. 
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BRANDS—Leading in U. S. (Book) 


THE LEADERSHIP OF ADVERTISED BRANDS. 
ton Hotchkiss and Richard B. Franken. 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, New York, 


George Bur- 
Published by the 


(5% x 8 inches, tables showing relative status of 


advertised brands, 256 pp., appendix, indexed, $2.00.) 


This survey of the effect of national advertising 
on the commodities which play such an intimate 
part in our daily life will answer a question that has 
been mooted about for many a year. 

The method of research employed was that of 
asking one thousand young men and women, stu- 
dents in 17 colleges and universities, to write down 
the specific manufacturer’s name or brand that came 
to mind when a particular commodity was men- 
tioned. This test was applied to 100 commodities 
with the result that 100,000 items of information 
were secured. 

The book contains a discussion of the elements 
entering into advertising leadership and works down 
through the subject to a 126 page appendix in 
which the commodities are classified in a series of 
10 tables, and are listed according to the results 
of the questionnaire. 

(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 


to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher's price.) 


BUILDING SUPPLIES—Percentage of gross 


sales appropriated for advertising in 


A Reaper Asks: “WHAT PERCENTAGE OF Gross SALES 
SHOULD A Burtpinc Suppty DEALER SPEND ON ADVERTIS- 
ING AND How?” 
words, 5 pp.). 

As a result of a reader’s inquiry, representative 
building supply dealers were asked what percentage 
of their gross sales they applied to advertising pur- 
poses. 
which named a specific percentage, the remainder 
confining their answers to outlining the advertising 
situation in their particular field. The detailed 
replies gave the following figures : 


Building Materials, Jan 1923, p. 24 (2800 


Twelve replies were received, seven of 


Columbus Consumers Supply Co., 
Columbus, Ohio ’Y%of1t % 


34 BUS ENE Sco) D UG Saf. 


Century Lumber Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa ...... 34 to I1%% 
Pearce Fireproof Co., 
Philadelphia, "Pas)..3:.. ns 2. tof het 
Morris L. HeekersGoin. 0 


Fireproof Preducts Co., Inc., 

Newey orky Ney Y "ster % of 1 % 
Fort Wayne Builders Supply Co., 

Fort Wayne, Indie... Yoflit % 


dare AAG 


All the firms answering did not indicate into what 
media the bulk of their advertising expenditure 
went, but three averred that they had found direct 
mail the most effective means of producing sales, 
while three others favored newspaper publicity. One 
of these, however, qualified his statement by saying 
that while the greater part of his appropriation 
went into newspaper advertising, he believed that 
direct mail was more productive of results. Only 
one of the building supply firms publishes a house 
organ, but that one applies one-third of their total 
advertising appropriation of one-half of one per cent 
to this form of publicity. 


Average minimum 


SWISS FAIR— 


The Swiss Sample Fair is. scheduled to take place 
from April 14th to 24th at Basle, Switzerland. 
Further information may be procured. from any 
Swiss Consulate. 


BU YING—Co-operative 


WALTER BENNETT’S ADDRESS ON A RETAILER-QWNED 
TraAvdE-Mark, Daily News Record, 15 Feb 1923, p. 5 (1000 
words, I p.). 

The men’s wear merchant of to-day is nothing 
more than a distributing agent for the manufac- 
turers of nationally advertised clothing lines. Shop 
after shop presents the same general appearance, the 
retailer has. little control over his business, and is 
absolutely at the merey of the. manufacturer. Co- 
operative syndicate buying and merchandising under 
a retailer-owned common trade-mark would correct 
this unhealthy condition. The plan may be outlined 
as follows: 


The store owners, members of the proposed syndi- 
cate, would be joint owners of the trade-mark. 
“Quality first” must be the underlying principle of 
all merchandise manufactured for us and featured 
under our label. Members would be entitled to. use 
the trade-mark in a certain zone. 

Thus they would ally themselves. with a syndi- 
cate and trade-mark associated in the public’s niind 
with best goods and best' men’s. wear merchants 
in the country. Manufacturers. who have been 
approached on the subject have shown keen: interest 
in the proposition as it will reduce their selling ex- 
pense and enable them to sell in larger quantities. 
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The syndicate members, too, will have buying chan- 
nels open to them that they heretofore have not had 
access to. Distribution saving will reduce the 
wholesale cost and enable the merchant to handle 
the lines at a normal price and to serve his com- 
munity with exclusive merchandise. 


CANDY—Where to sell 


Most Busriness Goop; Witt Ir Last? By Ray Gibson. 
Candy Factory, Feb 1923, p. 9 (2000 words, map repro- 
duced: below, 3 pp.) 


It is apparent that we are entering into a period 


of gradually declining prices and we believe that. 


1923 will be a hazardous time for the merchant who 
tries to operate on a blind basis. He must know 
what he is doing, what it costs him to produce sales, 
and where to center his sales effort. 


Where to Sell Candy 


a roe 


Fair 


Fair to below average 


The accompanying “Where to Sell Candy” map 
is prepared from collected sales data and sales pre- 
dictions for 1923. It should be remembered that 
conditions are reported for sections, and that if one 
part of a State shows good sales possibilities, it does 
not follow necessarily that another is equally as 
good. 


CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING—Results 
achieved. by and plan for 

CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING BY THE CANDY INDUSTRY. By 
V. L. Price, The Northwestern Confectioner, Feb 1923, p. 
17 (5200 words, 4 pp.). 

As the candy industry is about to commence a 
co-operative advertising campaign, it will be well 
to consider the results of campaigns in other lines, 
and after that to review the plans for our own. 


1. Lemons, at one time, were sold mostly in the 
summer time for use in soft drinks. However, co- 
operative advertising preached the gospel of their 
use in desserts, shampoos, and other ways, with the 
result that the consumption in winter time has been 
increased 45%. 


2. The toy industry formerly was active only 
around the Christmas holidays. Advertising in this 
instance has put the demand on a 365 day basis. 


3. The “Safety First” campaign in England so 
reduced the number of industrial accidents that the 


t 
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insurance companies lowered their rate 10% and 
allowed a further 10% reduction to members of the 
British Industrial Safety First Association. One of 
the Association members effected a 50% reduction 
in accidents the first year, 12% the second year and 
5% the third. Another plant attained a reduction 
in the number of first aid treatments from 1300 to 
600 and another reduced the number of working 
days lost because of accidents from 412 to 284. 

4. The market for cypress wood at one time was 
subject to violent fluctuations. A co-operative 
advertising campaign stabilized prices with the result 
that sales were greatly increased. 

5. At one time Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D. C., bore the reputation of being the shopping 
district for the wealthy only. The merchants on the 
avenue decided to correct this impression and by 
advertising the fact that their prices were no higher 
than those in other parts of the city, increased their 
business and real estate values tremendously. 

6. Consumption of coffee has been increased 
from 20 to 30% with an annual dollar increase in 
sales of $70,000,c00.00. In the last three years 
the coffee industry has spent $1,000,000 for ad- 
vertising. 

7. A comparison of figures in orange shipments 
from California will illustrate the effect of co-oper- 
ative advertising by the growers of the State. 

Shipments in 1903....(Boxes) 8,094.720 
“ agers 18,066.368 

Dollar sales of oranges in 1906 amounted to 
$1,124,377.00 and in 1919 had mounted to $54,627.- 
556, with a decrease in advertising and selling ex- 
pense from $3.38 to $2.01. It is estimated that the 
consumption of oranges during the past few years 
has increased 80%. 

8. The Californian farmer formerly received 
only 8 cents of the consumer’s dollar for his 
product. Co-operative advertising has increased 
that to 48 cents on the dollar, and so improved the 
financial position of the farmers that only 2% have 
their homes mortgaged. 

g. A milk campaign in Madison, Wis., increased 
the consumption of milk among school children from 
72.1 to 84%. re 

10. The co-operative advertising of the Walnut 
Grower’s Association of California increased the 
total annual consumption of walnuts from 49,000,- 
000 pounds in 1913 to an amount that has doubled 
every three years since that date. 

11. The advertising of the California associated 
Raisin Co. is a striking example. In 1913 the con- 
sumption of raisins was 110,000,000 pounds, In 
1917 the demand had reached 326,000,000 pounds. 

The candy industry can do as these others have 
done, by: 

t. Establishing broader and stronger buying 
habits among the people. 

2. Providing an extra reminder and suggestion 
to buy candy. 
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3. Educational advertising on the food value of 
candy. 

4. Educational advertising on the broader uses 
of candy, such as its suitability for desserts, etc. 

5. Suggesting the use of candy as a gift and 
for similar sentimental purposes. 

6. Helping retailers with advertising material 
and general publicity that will aid them to sell more 
goods. 

7. Making better use of the holidays to sell more 
candy. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING—Cotton 
Grower’s Method of 

Tue Corton Grower BecoMES A MERCHANT. By George 
L. Fossick. Textile |V’orld, 24 Feb 1923, p. 15 (3200 words, 
2 pp.). 

The Staple Cotton Co-Operative Association is 
organized under the laws of Tennessee, with 
membership largely composed of Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Louisiana planters, and its main office 
is at Greenwood, Miss. All growers of staple cotton 
are eligible to membership. Its method of financing 
is as follows: 


Ownership of pledged cotton rests in the associa- 
tion subject only to recorded liens. Heretofore, 
bankers and other financiers when asked to advance 
money, scented a difficulty in collecting on crop 
mortgages and were loath to loan. However, the 
mortgage department of the association now protects 
those who finance cotton growing. 

The present practice is to advance 50 per cent 
of the market value of the cotton as soon as it is 
weighed and delivered to the Association’s handlers, 
the balance of the value being paid when the pools 
are sold. Members of the association are almost 
unanimous in declaring that this method of market- 
ing is far superior to others. 

A few years ago, the members provided the initial 
funds with which to commence operations by giv- 
ing their individual notes for $2500 each. The as- 
sets of the corporation are now reported as $487,- 
290.02. The War Finance Corporation approved a 
loan of $7,000,000 of which $5,848,953 has been 
used to Jan. 1, and a syndicate of Southern bankers 
has arranged a $4,400,000 loan. As factors, buyers 
and shippers are inclined to look askance at the 
small financial responsibility of the ordinary co- 
operative marketing organization, the Staple Cotton 
Co-operative Growers Association anticipates their 
objection by this large advance fund. 

The association does not deal in futures. It will 
sell a contract for future delivery of cotton on hand, 
but never sells short. Business is done preferably 
with local buyers and shippers, with brokers and 
mills direct. The association sells to all on the same. 
terms. Although this would seem to confine its 
sales to mills and mill centers, the association sold 
72,005 bales last year to southern shippers; 81,905,- 
bales, of which 28,033 went East and 25,912 went to 
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North and South Carolina, were sold direct ; 27,960 
bales were exported and 3895 were destroyed by 
fire. 

Co-operative marketing associations have been 
assailed by spinners on the ground that they serve 
the grower at the expense of the spinner. Opinions 
here differ widely. However, since the co-operative 
marketing plan enables the producer to obtain 
trained men to class and value his own cotton, it is 
certain that this is a benefit to the grower that surely 
does not injure the spinner. 


CUSTOMERS—Making and keeping (Book) 

CREATIVE SELLING. By Charles Henry Mackintosh. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1923 (5 x 7/2 
inches, 184 pp., indexed, $1.50). 

“Every man has something to sell” says the au- 
thor, who proceeds to go ahead and explain the 
why and wherefore of selling. Some idea of the 
attention which he directs to the process of “Effect- 
ive Thinking’ may be obtained by the statement 
that 47 pages are devoted to the subject. The 
second part is divided into: 


“Keys to Successful Selling” ; 
“Mass Selling” ; 
“Keeping Customers.” 


The breadth and detail of the discussion of each 
phase of. selling is remarkable. For example, in 
outlining the writing of a successful sales message, 
the author lays down the following rules: 

I. Make it easy to pay attention. 
Il. Make it easy to understand. 
Ill. Make it easy to believe. 
IV. Make it easy to act. 

The same treatment is given to personal selling, 
mass selling, direct-by-mail and other phases. Stu- 
dents of advertising and selling and sales executives 
should find this work valuable in gaining a clearer 
understanding of the underlying factors that bring 
about the sale. 


(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 
to the subscriber as a ten-day, loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher’s price.) 


DELIVERY—By Express, results of 
questionnaire on 

RETAILERS ASSOCIATION SENDS OUT QUESTIONNAIRE TO 
GATHER INFORMATION FOR USE AT Express RATE HEARING. 
Dawe Northwest Retailer, Feb 1923, p. 13 (1600 words, 
Eiipr). 

The Washington State Retailers Association re- 
cently sent a questionnaire to 200 merchants in that 
State for the purpose of ascertaining certain facts 
for presentation at the express rate hearing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The ques- 
tionnaire and answers, summarized, follows: 

1. What are your approximate express charges 
per year? 

The average was found to be $400 a year, rang- 
ing to $25,000. A considerable number were found 
to be spending from $10,000 to $20,000 a year. 
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2. Are you using parcel post in preference to 
express? 

78% signified their preference for parcel post. 
It was the consensus that parcel post afforded a 
quicker, more economical and generally satisfactory 
method of delivery. 

3. How does express transit time compare with 
that of last year? 

64% averred that they noticed no difference, while 
16% found improvement, and 20% a deterioration 
in speed of service. 

4. Is parcel post quicker? 

60% decided in favor of parcel post, 30% in 
favor of express and the remaining 10% were 
neutral. 

5. Can you say how soon you receive you 
goods after they arrive in the city? 

A variety of replies were received to this ques- 
tion. The time given ranged from “immediately” 
to “24 hours.” 

6. Do you perform any wagon service which 
should be given by the express company ? 

1% of the merchants made their own deliveries. 

7. Is the service inferior? If so, why? 

Dissatisfaction with the express service was ex- 
pressed by 60% of the merchants replying. 

Do you consider the charges too high? 

80% thought chargess too high for the service 
rendered. Some merchants stated that the express 
charges exceeded the profit and cost of the goods 
shipped. 

9. Have you reduced your claims which have 
been filed ? 

Answers received indicated that perhaps 50% had 
reduced the number of filed claims. Few merchants 
found grounds for dissatisfaction on the score of 
dilatory settlement of claims. 

10. What complaints have you that are not 
enumerated above? 

A few answers to this were: Easier to call ex- 
press than to send by parcel post. Reluctant to 
trace overdue shipments. Lack of information when 
inquiries are made. 

11. Have you any information which may assist 
in proving that freight rates are too high? 

Merchants gave many reasons for believing that 
the freight rates are too high, the majority com- 
paring them unfavorably with the lower parcel post 
charges. 


DIRECTORY SERVICE—Discontinuance of, 
for advertising matter 
A recent ruling of the Post Office Department 


‘directs that the practice of some branch Post Offices 


of giving directory service to circular and other 
advertising matter, at a charge of 60 cents per 
hour, be discontinued. Hereafter when mail of an 
identical character is received in lots of three or 
more, without street or building addresses, it shall 
be assumed to contain advertising matter and shall 
not be given directory service. 
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FACIAL PREPARATIONS—Pushing sale of 

BooMinG TRADE witH A BEAUTY Par.or Is Druc Store’s 
Latest INNovATION. By Clarence Mansfield Lindsay. 
Drug Topics, Feb 1923, p. 44 (500 words, 1 p.). 

The Owl Drug Store of Los Angeles, California, 
has installed a beauty and hairdressing parlor as a 
means of attracting new customers for toilet goods, 
facial preparations, and hair accessories. 

The parlor is divided into half a dozen booths, 
each equipped with the usual appliances for scalp 
treatment, manicuring, hair coloring, hairdressing, 
and kindred operations. Both men and women are 
accommodated in this beauty parlor and the store 
proprietors aver that it has increased their sales of 
toilet goods to a very marked extent. 


FARMERS—How their income is distributed 
over the U. S. (Treatise) 

Market ANALysis. Published by the Meredith Publi- 
cations, Des Moines, Ia. (9 x 12 inches, statistical maps 
and tables, 25 pp.). 

This survey, recently completed by the Bureau 
of Market Analysis of The Meredith Publications, 
shows that almost half of the entire income received 
by the farmers of the United States is centered in 
fourteen Middle West States, while 36.75% of the 
total national income from all sources is received 
in twelve States—Eastern manufacturing States. 
The Middle-West States mentioned are: 


EN Sieaithes dem renee: Qniiebrat 5.81% 
TIM, a ale etna} Wh cotdrk bon Tb) 3.47 
on Eke Pee ROT EP wot te Mee 5.87 
ARMED Nisin seg ee ae cana aga 3.08 
DRG 0 Gis saa, GU Pry 6 cot ee Bae 2.79 
Os ee gee Ey Oe oe en 3.26 
| NE IE ae EE Ri. SAS 3.05 
PE a sb dal hel «ner, ¥e tet 3.30 
Reeds BEES as on ks cies ak 1.59 
EN Ree os or Kop Gin y es 4.30 
SRR Aes Cala wuiyip « + a ee 3.94 
sig toe Mil pieds  ePe Eas bee 1.83 
WME Ee oie kt ste kc» Saree 3.25 
Se gry 5 Pe ee 46.78 


What are known as the ‘‘Cotton States” or Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North and South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Virginia and West Virginia, are the next 
group in point of income received, theirs being 
34.96% of the total farm income. The Mountain 
and Coast States are estimated to receive 10% ‘and 
the Manufacturing States 8% of the rural financial 
return. A total of 16.38% of all national income in 
the United States goes to the farmers. 

When the fourteen Middle-West States are com- 
pared with the Eastern manufacturing belt, consist- 
ing of Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 


Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island 


and Vermont, they show an equally brave front as 
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this manufacturing territory although leading the 
country in this respect can only boast 36.75% of the 
national income in contrast to 35.34% received by 
the rural dwellers. The remainder is divided among 
the “Cotton States” with their 18% and the Moun- 
tain States with 10%. 


GLOVES—Making and selling 

ScrENCE IN GLove SELLING. A series of 7 booklets pub- 
lished by the O. C. Hansen Mig. Co., Milwaukee (434 x 
6% inches, illustrated, fur and leather specimens). 

How do you put on your gloves? This series will 
tell you. Likewise, it takes the reader from the 
discussion of the raw leather that goes into the 
glove, and the purposes best served by gloves made 
of the various types of leather, to the final market- 
ing of the finished article. 

The seven booklets, in their respective order, are 
named: Guideposts to Glove Profits; The Romance 
of Leather; Glove-craft—A Fine Art; Sales That 
Build Business; Glove Displays with a Punch; 
Hands—and the Glove Salesman; The Secret of a 
Big Glove Trade. 


IDEAS—Contest for, employees participate in 

76 IpEAS EMPLOYEES SUGGESTED FOR INCREASING STORES’ 
TraveE. The Garment Weekly, 17 Feb 1923, p. 5 (1200 
words, 2 pp.). 

Filene’s, of Boston, recently announced a prize 
contest for the best suggestion from an employee 
for the betterment of the Filene organization. 
Seventy-six ideas were offered and as might be ex- 
pected, ranged from good to bad and indifferent. 
Typical suggestions, selected from the many others 
are: 

1. Mailing list of cash customers. 

2. Fliers advertising special sales. 

3. Advertising in small-town papers. 

4. Lectures on fall styles in newspapers. 

5. Advertising of custom dressmaking shop. 

6. Appointment of a public style adviser. 

7. College exhibit of men’s clothes. 

8. Mailing list of students about to enter col- 
lege. 

9. Free telephone service to customers. 

to. Searchlight on roof, 

11. Large electric directories over the elevators. 

12. Filene exhibits in South Station. 

13. Cage of monkeys as display attraction. 

14. Placing of signs on inexpensive dresses. 


MAILING LISTS—Value of 


A good mailing list is priceless. It deserves care- 
ful thought and hard work. You must have a good 
reason for writing to anyone for it is unnatural for 
most of us to write letters frequently. Do not give 
your prospect a good excuse mot to read what you've 
sent him—make it an effort for him to refuse to 
hear you, rather than an easy thing. Do not try 
to sell him too obviously—let him sell himself. 
—Postage, February 1923. 
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KITCHEN UTENSILS—Special sales in 


GIVING THE SALE A NAME. By Alden D. Groff. House 
Furnishing Review, Feb 1923, p. 80 (1200 words, window 
display reproduced below, 1 -p.) 


Here are a number of ideas for sales which will 
draw good crowds. 


Kitchenware is in season all year and can be used 
in many kinds of sales. For instance, in January, 
“New Kitchens for the New Year” has been found 
a catching slogan for “New Year” or “Start the 
Year Right” sales. February and March, in many 
stores, are the season for the regular “Semi-Annual” 
sale of house furnishings. Variations on-this name 
are ‘““Twice-A-Year Opportunity” sale, and “Better 
Kitchens” sale. ‘Spring’ sales come in April and 
May and these months when spring house-cleaning 
begins are auspicious for pushing enameled ware. 
“Spring in the Kitchen,” “Brighten the Kitchen,” 
and “Spring Kitchen Renewal” will be found effect- 
ive names for such sales. “June Bride” sales are 
also very effective in selling enameled ware cooking 
utensils in sets. July is the month of preserving 
and canning and therefore many prospective cus- 
tomers of the necessary enameled ware and acces- 
sories come to the store. “Preserving” sales may 
be held all through to October. During the Summer 
and early Fall, too, the many campers and sports- 
men render prospects ideal for “Outdoor Kitchen,” 
“Camp Cooking’ and “Auto Tour Utilities’’ sales. 
October is another favorite month for regular sem1- 
annual and fall sales under the name of “Welcome 
Home” and “Fall Renewal’ sales. This former 
name has been used by The Outlet Company, of 
Providence. 

Thanksgiving, of course, makes November the 
month for the featuring of roasters and preserving 
kettles in “Special Thanksgiving” sales. ‘Useful 
Gifts” sales and other varieties of holiday sales 
include kitchen utensils within their scope. 
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“Dollar Sales” also have proved effective, al- 
though generally speaking it is safer to tie up the 
sale with the season. 

Another type of sale is that which features some 
particular part of the store such as a “Fourth 
Floor” sale or “Basement” sale. The Economy 
Basement is the name given by Snellenburg of 
Philadelphia to their floor below the street level. 
Other stores have found that a one day sale makes 
for quick turnover. Designating some particular 
day of each week as “Housefurnishing Day” and 
then having a different special each week is the cor- 
rect application of this idea. Attractive names may 
be used such as “Markdown Monday,” “Tempting 
Tuesday,” “Welcome Wednesday,” ‘Thankful 
Thursday,” “Furnishing Friday,’ and ‘Satisfaction 
Saturday.” Schwartz Brothers of Johnstown, Pa., 
have found “Monday Houseware Bargain Specials” 
a popular feature. Meis Brothers, Danville, II1., 
have “Friday Bargains.” This idea is practically 
limitless in its application and may be carried out 
indefinitely. 

Sales also may be based on the window display, 
and it is a good idea to tie the two up wherever 
possible. The accompanying sketch suggests a win- 
dow display for a “Step Sale.” Articles of the 
same price are placed on the same step and the 
“step” idea carried out all through the display. 


MEDIA—Statistics showing national use of in 
1922, and estimate for 1923 

ESTIMATES OF NATIONAL ADVERTISING FOR 1923. National 
Advertising, Jan 1923, p. 45 (2400 words, table repro- 
duced below, 3 pp.) 

Inquiries made members of the Association of 
National Advertisers as to the type of medium 
favored in their 1922 advertising, and the ratio of 
their estimated advertising expenditure for 1923 to 
that for the year just past, brought many more re- 
plies than expected. The accompanying table was 
compiled from 122 of such replies. 


% of % of % of 1923 
Actual Medium used 1922 1923 Expend. 
Users (No. of advertisers using) Appr. Appr. Ratio 
Appr. Used Used to 1922 
40.42 Magazines (380) ......... 29.03 30.72 40.07 
28.03 Newspapers .(32):.....:0.-. 15.50 17.94 23.68 
21.50, Direct=Mail7G326) —....etasecte 18.02 15.74 23.20 
TA12° Busmess Papers “(32)°%.- 10.T2° “0.36 412:62 
18.26 Outdoor and Car card (20) 7.09 7.30 11.06 
12/53) Farm’ Papers-(16); nas.) te 4:03 4,01 5.50 
23.91. Miscellaneous (33)......... 15.31 14.93 17.60 
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SALES ARGUMENTS—Proving by test 


It is lots of fun-to take sides in an argument but 
in business it is much more profitable to test. Don't 
waste time by arguing about alleged facts. Prove 
them first—by test—Management, February 1923. 
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ORGANIZATION—Plan of advertising 


LinK-BELT’s ADVERTISING ORGANIZATION. By Julius 
Holt, Link-Belt Company, Chicago. Class, Feb 1923, p. 13 
(4000 words, organization chart reproduced below, 8 pp.) 


The advertising of Link-Belt Products is com- 
plicated by the fact that we sell to highly diversi- 
fied industries. Then too, some of our lines require 
specially trained salesmen and consequent special 
advertising treatment. However, we have found 
that by following our carefully laid out plan, we 
have managed never to exceed our appropriation 
and still produce satisfactory results. 

The five elements which we consider necessary to 
our advertising campaign are: 

First: A book or catalog to give us authentic 
information with which to answer inquiries. 

Second: Business paper advertising of an educa- 
tional nature. 

Third: Direct mail. 

Fourth: News articles in business papers. 

Fifth: Exhibition of our product at conventions. 


We have found that the campaign invariably suf- 
fered when any one of these five elements was 
slighted for the rest. * 

The catalog work is divided into the assembling 
of technical data by one man and the handling of the 
production details by two others. For our adver- 
tisements, we have two more men. The ads are set 
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by our printer and electrotyped in Chicago. We 
have found that this is the more economical method 
in the end as it eliminates errors. Our mailing-list 
is given special attention and kept up-to-date. 

Within our department, there is a Bookkeeping 
and Cost Section which maintains a record of our 
costs and prevents our exceeding appropriation. 
Formerly, the general accounting office endeavored 
to take care of this phase of our work. 

We also publish a weekly inter-organization letter 
in loose leaf form. This serves to keep all branches 
of the concern in close touch with the main office. 

We attend to the preparation of lantern: slides, 
drawings, illustrations and motion pictures, so that 
when we send a lecturer to address technical gather- 
ings, he has whatever material is required. Simi- 
larly, we develop special displays and secure attract- 
ive space at trade exhibitions. 

Our photographic department is at our Chicago 
plant. There we maintain all of our negatives and 
photograph records, except the re-touched photo- 
graph file. A smaller plant is operated at our 
Philadelphia factory. While we employ an artist 
to do line drawing and other work, our re-touching 
is done by outside re-touchers. 

We do all of our advertising direct, having no 
connection with any agency. 

Important orders from the various sections are 
written on what we call an “Advertising Department 
Work Order.” This has sufficient carbon copies to 
go to all the men concerned in the carrying out of 
the order and for record purposes. 
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SCHEME OF ORGANIZATION FOR LINK-BELT ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
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RENTS—Ratio to profits in retail stores 


Do HicH Rents Pay? By Prof. Horace Secrist, Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Business Research, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. National Retail Clothier, 15 Feb 1923, p. 76 (3800 
words, percentage tables reproduced below, 3 pp.) 


In a period of advancing prices, rents are the last 
item to increase, and similarly are the last to come 
down when the prices recede. A study of the 
records of 87 retail stores for the year 1919, leads 
to the belief that it is a business fundamental that 
stores doing a like amount of business will profit in 
proportion to the rental charges they carry. Tables 
A and B illustrate this clearly. 


Rent is paid for out of,sales, and as it-is pur- 
chased at so much per square foot, it must be meas- 
ured in comparison with the amount of sales 
produced in the area purchased by the rental. Mer- 
chants, therefore, should know the value of their 
store space when measured by this rule, for even 
though gross margin is considerably increased, it 
seldom if ever makes up for the increased cost of 
operating brought about by excessive rent, or for 
the reduced net profit on sales. 


SLOGAN—Brake Lining Manufacturer’s 

The slogan, “Brake Inspection—Your Protec- 
tion” has been adopted by the Asbestos Brake 
Lining Association, New York, for use by members 
in their individual advertising. 
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U. S.—Population of 

The population of the Continental United States 
has passed the 110,000,000 mark, according to fig- 
ures compiled by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, It is estimated that at the present rate of 
growth, the population at the 1930 Census will reach 
120,000,000. : 
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Consists of Five Independent Services: 


I Executive Management 

II Accounting and Office Management 
III Advertising and Sales Promotion 
IV Banking and Finance 

V_ Credits and Collections 


In additions to the semi-monthly issues, published 
on the first and third Wednesdays of each month, 
each subscriber is entitled to share the services of 
the staff placed at his disposal. 

He has the right to borrow any of the books 
we digest for a period of ten days without charge; 
to purchase these books at a discount of 10 per 
cent post-paid; to purchase magazine issues con- 
taining important articles at publishers’ prices; to 
ask us to compile for him information already in 
print on any particular subject in which he is inter- 
ested; and finally, to order at cost original researches 
which require that men be sent into the field or 
which entail considerable overhead expense in the 
form of correspondence, postage, preparation of 
questionnaires and a large amount of typing. 


PER CENT CHANGES IN RATIOS OF OPERATION WITH INCREASING 
EXPENDITURES FOR RENT 


A 


Rent por 100 sq.ft. of. 
Floor Space 


Clessified 


Per Cent Changes in Ratios of Operation from Amounts Choeracterizing Base Stores 


Net Frofit 


Totel Net Gross Net Trading 
Sales ‘Average |Per Cent} Margin | Total Expense) Profit bestia sout ce 
Groups Amounts| Changes | per 3100 | per $100 of |per $100 of |per $100 of |POX rs on Per $100 of |Per $109 of 
of Total Total Net Total Net | Total Net oe ei Averacs 
Net Sales Sales Sales Sales Ne eee Be) Inventory 
Under $20 |$11.90 Base 
From 
$40,000 $20 to $40 29.23 —22.7 
to 
$80,000 $40 to $60 47.33 —28.9 4 
$60 & over 83.05 — 44,3 
Undor $20 13.94 Base 
From 
$80,000 $20 to $40 29.90 + 3.7 
fe} 
$180,000 $40 to $60 47.84 +14.8 
— 2,4 


$60 & over | 86.29 


= a ee ————- — - = 


Pont per $100 of Total 
Peet buies 


Classified | Net Profit 
Total Net j Net Trading 
Seles Groupe Average | Per Cont Total Expensq Profit Per $100 of 
Amounts | Changes per $100 of jper $100 of|Per $100 of | Cost of |Per $100 of| Per $100 of 
Total Net Total Net | Total Net |Merchandise Average 
Sales Sales Sales Sold Inventory 
- Under $1.20] $0.93 Base Base Baso 
om 
$410,000 $1.20 to $1.80] 1.40 +17.8 +29.9 $15.3 
to 
$80,000 $1.80 to $2.40] 2.03 — 1.4 + 4.6 —18.4 
$2.40 & over| 3.25 21,0 ~17.0 —37.9 
= Vader $1.20] 0.93 Base Base. Base Base Baso Base Base 
‘om 
960,000 1.20 to $1.80 1.44 | + 54.8 | + 4.3 413.6 — 4.8 — 4.6 = 2.9 + 0.9 
) 
$180,000 $1.80 to $2.40] 2.00 | +115.1 | +15.0 +27.7 + 2.6 — 0.6 + 6.2 + 0.5 
$2.40 & over 5.24 | 4248.4 | +15.9 +51.9 —19.3 — 6.4 + 0.5 —12.4 
1 


When erzering books reviewed please mention that you are a subscriber so that you will get the 10% discount. 
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This space is for your personal use when 
making note of certain digests to which you 
wish to refer at some future date. 
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PASS IT AROUND 
Please read these digests carefully, If you 
desire the original articles for closer study 
in connection with your work please notify 
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When you have finished pass this issue along. 
o Signed 
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The Salesman 


HE salesman who goes out to represent any 

house with a line of dependable merchandise 

is rendering a real service to mankind. The 
measure of that service is very largely determined 
by his preparation for his task, and by his view- 
point. It would seem almost trite to say that a 
salesman must know his line of merchandise and 
the better he knows it the greater success he will 
attain. Selling is a competitive game, and ~that 
salesman who knows his line of merchandise better 
than any of his competitors, will get the most prof- 
itable share of the business out of his territory, 
Not only will he get the better share of the trade, 
but his customers very soon learn that his superior 
knowledge of trade conditions, markets, and his 
dependable judgment of his own line of goods is 
an asset to them. They rely on him and he be- 
comes the close friend and advisor of the customer. 
This asset of preparation any salesman can acquire, 
the material is all about him. It only requires the 
necessary interest, the alert mentality and proper 
industry. 

It is highly important that the salesman gets the 
right viewpoint. The governing motive of the 
salesman, as well as that of every individual, should 
be service. If he goes at his task with the im- 
pelling desire to be of real service, his success is 
assured.” 

If he earnestly tries to serve his house and the 
customer, he need not worry about his own emolu- 
ments. That unselfish desire to be of real service 
will bring its reward. There is no power that can 
keep him from just compensation. 

The name “salesman” is often grossly misused. 
All sorts of men give themselves this title without 
having the slightest right to it. The salesman of 
proven merchandise is serving the community and, 
in this, can rest assured that he will be duly re- 
spected and rewarded.—Two-Bits for Mar 1923. 
(House Organ of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
Chicago.) 
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CANDIES—Selling at Easter 


By Thomas F. Maher. The 
Mar 1923, p. 19 (900 words, 


Settinc Easter CANDIES. 
Variety Goods Magazine. 
2 pp.) 

A little dressing up of your window at Easter 
time will sell candies that otherwise might move 
very slowly. Jelly beans and Easter eggs, of course, 
will take care of themselves, but the other less 
timely items are the ones that need your attention. 
For instance, probably you have candy boxes in 
stock that sell slowly. Take an Easter post-card, 
paste it on the cover and you have an Easter box. 
It can be sold in this form or filled with a mixture 
of your regular candy and some small eggs, and 
there you have an Easter novelty. A further elab- 
oration of this idea is the attaching of a bunny or 
chick to the box. This will make it a still better 
seller. 

Another profitable experiment is the taking of a 
number of boxes as described and the dumping of 
a pail of “kisses” beside them. A sign calling the 
candy “Easter kisses” at so much a box, undoubt- 
edly, will create sales that otherwise would not be 
made. 

Put novelty in your window display at this time. 
If you use dishes to show your candy in, put a rab- 
bit in each dish and place a price card or some candy 
in its paws. The rabbit, of course, should be in a 
standing position. 

Green foliage helps the window effect greatly. 
Artificial lilies, millinery flowers and leaves pro- 
duce a really beautiful combination. Shredded 
colored wax paper has supplanted dyed excelsior 
as a basket filling. This material is cleaner, but 
the merchant can dye the excelsior at low 
cost if he chooses. Two packages of green dye 
will suffice to make two clothes baskets-full of ex- 
celsior. Easter egg dye is not as effective for this 
as clothing dye. Boil the dye in water and scak 
the excelsior in it for a few minutes. Put in fresh 
excelsior as the first lot becomes colored and is 
taken out. 

Another Easter candy window may be arranged 
by covering the floor with green material and by 
hanging baskets from the ceiling. The baskets should 
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contain bunnies and candy eggs. Place plenty of 
bunnies and chicks in the window between the dishes 
of candy. A large doll will add to the attractiveness 
and draw the children’s attention. If it is so placed 
as to simulate playing with the chicks and bunnies, 
the effect will be still better. 


CHECKING—Anticipating ad’ results by 

THE Wrnvow-DispLay PRINCIPLE IN NEWSPAPER AD- 
esi Printers’ Ink, 8 Mar 1923, p. 69 (1600 -words, 
3 DP. 

The Bankers Trust Company, Denver, has long 
done successful advertising through the medium of 
its windows. One of its methods has been-to repro- 
duce an article in the window display instead of 
placing a picture there. For instance, wrap- 
pers used on $100 packets of bills were used to carry 
out this idea. Genuine one dollar notes were placed 
on the top and bottom of 98 pieces of green paper, 
the whole thing closely simulating a package of I00 
$1 bills. A stack of such packages was arranged 
in the window and a card placed below calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the bills were not genuine. 
Another photo in the window gave a picture of |the 
Securities Department. The formula evolved from 
such arrangements is that whatever “attention-get- 
ter” is used in the window the public will stop to 
read what is on the card beneath the picture. The 
bank advertising manager, Mr. Herrick, conceived 
the idea of applying this principle in their news- 
paper advertising. The bank advertising copy is 
laid out after the style of the window display. It 
is headed “Bankers Trust News” and a photograph 
takes up most of the space. Below the photograph 
is a card, just two or three lines of explanation. 
Anything the bank wants to say there is practically 
sure to be read, just as it was read in the window 
display. 


CONTEST-—Rules for 

A BASEBALL GAME INCREASED SALES 25 Per Cent. By 
J. A. Gary. The Grand Rapids Furniture Record, Mar 
1923, p. 131 (800 words, illustration reproduced in next 
column, 2 pp.) 

The opening of the baseball season makes the 
“baseball sales contest’”’ a most opportune and effec- 
tive means of increasing the production of your 
salesmen. Last year Watkins Brothers, of South 
Manchester, Conn., staged such a contest with the 
result that their sales increased 25% during the 
month in which the contest was held. 

The plan consists of electing two team captains, 
one for the red and the other for the blue team. 
These captains select their team members and include 
in their selection salesmen, office helpers, delivery- 
men and wagonmen. Non-selling help can help the 
team’s standing by bringing in “assists” in the form 
of prospects. Two assists put a player on first base. 
The game is 4 innings long, one week to an inning. 
The score changes at the end of each inning. 

The baseball chart shown in the illustration was 
erected in the store, the players being represented 
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by red-and blue numbered tacks. The first player 


getting on base stayed there until advanced by the. 


next player, and so on, according to the rules of 
baseball. . 

Points were awarded according to the sale of 
articles classified as follows: 


Home Runs—Single orders amounting to $1,000 
net; any piano, reed suit, electric range, dishwasher, 
gas range of a certain make, bedroom, dining room 
or living room suite selling for $500 net; any kitchen 
cabinet. 

Three-base hits—Any washing machine, sewing 
machine, phonograph selling for more than $100; 
three makes of gas and coal ranges; a $250 radio 
equipment order; any single order amounting to 
$750 net. 

Two-base hits—Any three-section bookcase, any 
Anglo-Persian rug 8.3 by 10.6 feet or larger; any 
order for the best grade inlaid linoleum amounting 
to 20 yards; any single order to the amount of 
$500 net. 

Single hits—ioo piece dinner sets; any vacuum 
cleaner; 9 x 12 foot Crex rug; any chair, rocker, 
settee or table in fumed oak; any single order 
amounting to $75 net; largest number of individual 
sales during one inning. 

Sacrifice hits—Any sale for another salesman. In 
this case, the person making the sale gets credit for 
a single hit, while the salesman for whom the sale 
is awarded points for the full value of the sale. 

Assists—A team member who hands in the name 
of a prospect who later purchases in the store is 
credited with an assist if the purchase amounts to 
$50 at least. Two assists entitle the player to a 
base hit. Assists must be reported to the team 
captain during the inning in which the assist is made. 


CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING—Insuring 
against overproduction by 

ASSOCIATION ADVERTISING CREATES A MARKET FOR FUTURE 
Outeut. Printers’ Ink, 1 Mar 1923, p. 145 (750 words, 
illustrated, 2 pp.) 

The International Baby Chick Association, with 
offices at Davisville, R. I., and Harrisonburg, Va., 
has instituted a campaign of association advertising 
designed to safeguard the future of members of the 
association by building up prestige for them, and by 


creating a demand large enough to prevent any pos- 


sibility of overproduction. During the last few 
years, hatching of chicks has increased rapidly 
and thus the last purpose of the joint advertising 
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is to meet the increase in hatching by a correspond- 
ingly widened market. 

During the first year of the advertising by the 
members, almost $4,000 was spent for space in 
poultry and agricultural periodicals. Ten thousand 
dollars will be appropriated this year. 

The copy lays particular stress on the code of 
ethics subscribed to by members of the association, 
thus assuring purchasers of chicks that they will 
receive full value when buying from members of 
the association. The association’s emblem appears 
on each piece of copy, and an electro is furnished 
to members without charge. That part of the public 
buying baby chicks is asked to write for information 
on the care and feeding of chicks, and every mem- 
ber of the association is urged to tie up his individual 
advertising campaign with that of the association 
insofar as is possible. 


DEALERS—Media they want the manufacturer 
to use 


Finp Deacers More INTERESTED IN Ans. Retail Ledger, 
Philadelphia, 1 Mar 1923, p. 7 (400 words, I p.) 


The results of a research conducted by the Bureau 
of Business Research of New York University 
showed that the media that store-owners desire 
manufacturers to use when advertising a product 
the retailer is to market, are, in order: 


. Daily newspapers. 
Sunday newspapers. 
Weekly magazines. 
. Monthly magazines. 
Women’s magazines. 
Car cards. 

. Outdoor, 

. Direct mail. 

. Window displays. 
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The Research Bureau sent 506 questionnaires to 
the manufacturers. The latter also were asked the 
degree of interest that the dealer manifested in 
advertising campaigns planned to stimulate his sales 
of certain prodticts of the manufacturer. This part 
of the questionnaire revealed : 


1. Twenty-five per cent of the dealers are keenly 
interested in the advertising; 50% mildly interested; 
20% not interested and 5% antagonistic. 

2. More than 96% of the manufacturers averred 
that the dealer’s interest is increasing. 

3. That 86% of the manufacturers use direct mail 
reminders to keep the dealer in touch with the 
magazine advertising being done for him. The re- 
mainder use either salesmen’s portfolios or house 
organs. , 

4. That 92% of the manufacturers check the 
dealer’s attitude toward the advertising by salesmen’s 
reports. 

5. The questionnaire revealed that the ratio of 
orders to advertising is 29%. 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES—Time and 
money saving by 
Lazsor-SavING Tests IN Home El vecrric Prove Ap- 


VANTAGES OF THE ELectricAL WAY. Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, Mar 1923, p. 3183 (1600 words, 1 p.) 


ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION SERVICE 


A practical test showing the value of electric 
kitchen appliances as labor and money savers was 
staged at the recent Home Electric exhibit at 12 
Cleveland Heights Boulevard, Cleveland. Actual 
washings were done, one day by hand, the next 
by electricity. The same test was applied to 
dish washing. Results of the comparative test of 
the electric clothes washers are as follows: 


3 a first demonstration was of laundry work done by 
and. 

Weather—very windy, warm and sunny. 

Number of pieces washed—54. 

List of articles washed—1z small table-cloth, 2 dresser 
scarfs, 4 washrags, I man’s union suit, 2 aprons, 2 pairs 
children’s hose, 4 napkins, 1 child’s pajamas, 1 silk vest, 
I petticoat, 5 handkerchiefs, 3 sheets, 16 towels, 1 man’s 
shirt, 3 pillow slips, 2 boys waists, 3 girls suits, 1 night- 
gown, I shirtwaist. 

The time consumed in washing these articles totalled 2 
hrs. and 37 minutes: 

Hanging the clothes on the line required 29 minutes 
more. 

As actual working conditions were simulated, the 
laundress was allowed from 12.21 to 12.45 for lunch. 

Ironing took 3 hrs. more, The total time consumed for 
washing and ironing was 6 hrs. and 23 min. 


_ The second demonstration was of washing, dry- 
ing and ironing of clothes with electric appliances. 


Weather—fair and warm. 

Number of pieces washed—54. 

Articles washed were the same as for the first demon- 
stration with the exception that 1 shirtwaist, 4 towels and 
1 large tablecloth were substituted for the silk vest, 2 
pairs children’s hose and a small tablecloth. 

Time recorded was: 

Washing—52 minutes. 

Drying and cooking starch—32 minutes. 

Ironing—2 hrs. and 11 minutes. 

Comparative costs are shown below: 


By hand Electrically 
Laundrese;: 8y-dawe.e0n ee greseewrenn $3.00 ever 
COrhare Foo oe ae: teehee Oe ee oe ire .30 wore 
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Lginertor lawndress fer. metas. tins aes 50 Sa 
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ENVELOPES—Window type of 
CoNCERNING Winpow Enve vores, The Three Circles. 


March, 1923, p. 136. (400 words, I p.) 


The latest ruling of the Post Office Department 
regarding envelopes so designed as to resemble 
those used for telegraph messages is the following 
issued by the Detroit Postmaster, dated February 
19th, 1923. 

Please be informed that effective at once, the fol- 
lowing conditions briefly stated must be observed 
in the use of so-called “Window Envelopes.” 

1. The window must be parallel with the length of 
the envelope, properly located, and as transparent and 
free from glaze as possible. 

2. The envelope must bear a complete and proper re- 
turn card in the upper left corner of the address side, 


including a street address or post office box number ‘when 
the post office is one having letter-carrier service. 
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3. No printing of advertising or of sentences or words 
of any kind around the “Window” of window envelopes 
is permissible, nor on any part of such envelopes where 
it will interfere with the distinct postmark, rating in- 
dorsements, forwarding address, etc., but a plain narrow 
border not exceeding approximately five thirty-seconds 
of an inch in width around the window or outer edges 
is not objectionable. 

4. The stationery used in window envelopes, or at least 
that portion upon which the address appears, must 
be white, or if colored, of a very light tint or shade. 
The use of dark-colored stationery is not permissible. 

5. The inclosures used must be so folded that nothing 
but the name and address of the addressee will be exposed 
through the window and so that they will not shift around 
in the envelopes and thus obscure the address in whole 
or in part. oh 

6. The address must be written clearly and boldly, per- 
fectly in typewriting, but in any case with ink of a dense 
black or other strongly contrasting color. Changes in 
address must not be made on the window. 


Window envelopes which do not conform in all 
respects to the above conditions are not mailable. 


PAPER—Sizes used in printing 


VERIFICATION OF STANDARD SIZE RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Typothetae Bulletin, 12 Mar 1923, p. 6 (1300 words, 
illustrated, photo reproduced below, 2 pp.) 


The accompanying photograph shows 13,000 
‘pieces of literature classified by the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards in connection with the analysis of 
27,000 printing jobs. The divisions on the shelves 
indicate the various sizes of pages and the propor- 
ition of each in the assembled literature. The printed 
matter on the left side of the shelves represents 
the stitched jobs and that on the right side shows 
the unstitched work. The classifications are dis- 
cussed, in this article from the top downwards. 
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The top shelf shows the 314 x 614 or 634 envelope 
“stuffer” group size. Most of this literature cuts 
from 26 x 29, 25 x 38 and their double sheet sizes. 

The second shelf illustrates the 4 x 9% approxi- 
mate group page size literature which fits number 
10 envelopes.. This literature cuts from 25 x 38, 
38 X 50, 32 x 44, 44 x 64 and 35 x 45%. 

The third shelf holds the printed matter with page 
sizes of 4% x 6 approximate group size. This cuts 
from 25 x 38. 

The fourth shelf shows the common pocket-book- 
let with the page size of 514 x 8%. This cuts from 
the 35 x 451% sheet. The 514 x 75% size cuts from 
the 32 x 44 sheet and is also in this classification. 

The fifth shelf holds the literature with the 6 x 91% 
group page size, which cuts from 25 x 38 and 38 x 
50. . 
The sixth contains the 734 x 1054 purchasing 
agents’ standard size catalog, which cuts from 32x44 
and 44x64 sheet sizes. The right hand side of 
this shelf contains the 634 x 10 catalogs that cut 
from 28 x 42. 

The seventh shelf shows the 814 x 11 group page 
size, which cuts from 3514 x 45% sheets. The liter- 
ature at the right of the shelf is a collection of 
unstitched forms that also cut from this size. 

The bottom shelf shows the 914 x 12% page size 
group and the literature at the end of the shelf 
shows unstitched circulars that cut from the same 
sheet. The three groups of literature on this shelf, 
in their order from left to right, are: 


1. Stitched forms that do not come within any 
of the approximate group sizes. 

2. The center group are parallel unstitched forms 
that likewise do not fall in any particular classifica- 
tion. 

3. The third are unstitched mailing forms that 
could not be classified. 


PRINTING—Sales Management in the industry 


Mopern Sates MANAGEMENT IN A Mopern PRINTING, 
ORGANIZATION. By Robert E. Ramsay. The Printing Art, 
Mar 1923, p. 26 (4000 words, 4 pp.) 

The printing business is in, need of modern sales 
management. The plant manager first should ana- 
lyze his equipment and; force. He should determine 
what products his plant is best adapted to turn out. 
Wiith this list of products, he should then ascertain 
who the possible consumers of those products are. 
After this he should make a survey of his possible 
competition in serving those customers, and from 
this study, arrive at the sales points his plant has 
to offer in comparison with his competitors. These 
points may vary. One may be accessibility of the 
plant to the customer. Another may be something 
entirely different. Having decided upon the terri- 
tory he will attempt to cover in his sales plan, the 
manager then prepares the following sales manual 
for his salesmen: 


(a) Product. 

(b) Analysis of competition. 

List of customers and prospects. 
(d) Analysis of their requirements. 
(e) Sales arguments for his product. 
f) Endorsements of satisfied buyers. 
g) Mechanical equipment. 

h) Human personnel. 


cae 
QO 
wa 


i) Prices. 

j) Terms. 

k) Unusual service. 

(1) Quota assigned all salesmen. 
(m) Quota assigned. the individual. 
(n) Special data. 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


The industry is on a firm footing as regards pro- 
duction, costs, and like details. Inject modern sales- 
management ideas in the plants and great progress 
will come to the printing business. 


SALES FORCE—Building up 


Bui_pinc A BALANCED SALES ORGANIZATION. By Robert 
W. Porter. Administration, Mar 1923, p. 290 (6400 words, 
chart reproduced below, 10 pp.) 


.There was a time when all that a firm expected 
of a salesman was that he earn them a profit, and 
outside of that, they left him to work out his sal- 
vation in his own way. These conditions have 
changed and the modern merchandising organization 
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has created exigencies which demand that each sales- 
man be a well balanced unit in a closely organized 
sales force, and that he do his work in such a way 
that should his place be left vacant, some one else 
could step in and pick up the threads where he left 
off. The creation of such a sales force requires 
the careful selection of salesmen with due regard 
to the many mental qualities that go to make up the 
good or bad salesman. 

Several years ago the Columbia Graphophone 
Company investigated the causes that determined the 
relative efficiency of their salesmen and found that 
many, possessing some very desirable quality, would 
be woefully lacking in another equally desirable. 
Thus, it was found that the imaginative type often 
were lacking in integrity and others, if forceful, 
effective talkers, frequently were lacking in observa- 
tion. Accordingly, a study was made of these quali- 
ties and today, when selecting a man to fill a position 
on our sales force, he is judged according to his 
possession or lack of these definite faculties which 
we have found desirable. They are: 


Observation. 
Memory. 
Imagination. 
Judgment. 

System and order, 
Language. 
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7. Defense. 
8. Industry. 
g. Integrity. 
10. Stability. 
11. Dignity. 

12. Economy. 


Likewise, we have determined that there are ten 
definite conditions which influence a salesman’s pro- 
duction : 

Age. , 
Health. 

Appearance. 

Personality. 

Optimism. 

». Married life. 

Social life. 

General knowledge. 
inowledge of merchandising. 
10. Previous experience. 


PEON A 


~ rT Oo; 
KONE. 


cr 
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A few minutes conversation with the prospective 
salesman soon tells whether or not he measures up. 
It then can be observed whether he is imaginative 
or not. Does he talk in pictures or similes? Does 
he radiate health and activity? Is he the man you 
would like to have around you? All these and other 
questions can be answered after a few minutes in 
the company of the candidate. 

While this refers to the selection of the salesman, 
the real task is to bolster up the weak points of the 
sales force and in this connection we prepared a 
questionnaire which sets out nine points upon which 
we can determine the weaknesses of salesmen who 
are not producing satisfactorily. The questionnaire 
covers such details as these: 


I. Specific development of the territory within 
the past six months as compared with a similar terri- 
tory operating under parallel conditions. 


2. Does the salesman respond to direction? 

3. Does the salesman respond to reason or emo- 
tion? 

4. Comparison of sales cost per order over a six 
months period. 


This list sets up standard regulations which afford 
a method for comparing operating conditions and 
remedying weaknesses in the salesman’s personal 
qualifications and equipment. Once a man is 
graded, he is listed on the accompanying chart. 
Should he receive too many “B” or “C”’ marks, 
it is obvious that he requires closer supervision and 
instruction. Instead of receiving a lot of inspira- 
tional talk and verbal pats on the back, his weak- 
nesses are strengthened steadily. For instance, 
if his defense is poor and he is unable to refute 
a buyer’s arguments against his products, he is 
steadily coached along this line and re-inforced 
with arguments, facts and proven methods of de- 
fense. He is instructed and coached in detail until 
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he is able to do his part in holding up the well- 
balanced field organization so necessary to be stc- 
cessful in the merchandising field of to-day. 


SALESMAN—Training the young 


INSTRUCTING YOUNG SALESMEN, By “Ernestus.” Office 
Appliances, Mar 1923, p. 45 (2400 words, translated from 
the German, 2 pp.) 


Everything, at the beginning, rests upon the exam- 
ple the sales manager gives to the novitiate, He must 
not be dictatorial or harsh. He must be firm and 
un-wavering, for if he is uncertain in his decisions, 
the young salesman will lose confidence in him. The 
salesman should not be left to his own resources 
during his apprenticeship. He should be guided con- 
stantly and the sales manager should spend all the 
time he possibly can in instructing him. The man- 
ager can serve his own interests in no better way 
than by training men for his staff. The new 
salesman must be taken through his. part like 
an actor and become so thoroughly imbued with the 
new matter that he sees or hears little else. To 
assure this concentration, it is necessary that the 
instruction period be not hurried. The new man 
must not only know the article he is to sell, but 
must be at home with it. The first steps, however, 
should be finished as quickly as possible and should 
not ttake more than a fortnight. However, if he 
is to sell typewriters, instruction in typing will re- 
quire more time, but should not take more than four 
weeks. This instruction should be varied by talks 
about competing’ machines and by instruction in the 
mechanism of the machine. The new man should 
not be given only printed matter for his instruction. 
At the beginning, no matter how clever he is, he 
will feel uncertain. Hie must be given new spirit 
and awakened thoroughly. The manager should make 
the new salesman believe that his machine or sys- 
tem is the best, for if he does not believe this, he 
cannot become a really successful specialty sales- 
man. 

The salesman should now be taken through his 
outside training. He should accompany the sales 
manager on his visits and thus be given the oppor- 
tunity to observe the manner in which the manager 
approaches his prospects. He should not be given 
a list of possible customers and turned loose on 
his own resources. Because of his apparent inex- 
perience, buyers are apt to turn him away and after 
he meets half a dozen refusals, he will turn away 
disgustedly, losing heart, and asking himself “Where 
shall I go now?” 


SCRIPT-BOOKS—Reduced price of 


A recent ruling of the Interstate Commerce Coni- 
mission orders certain railroads to issue non-trans- 
ferable $90 interchangeable script coupon tickets to 
be sold at a reduction of 20 per cent or $72. 


a 


~ 
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SEASONAL ADVERTISING—Facts on 


Some FALLAcies CONCERNING SEASONAL ADVERTISING. 
Printers’ Ink, 8 Feb 1923, p. 92 (1750 words, 4 pp.) 


Several manufacturers of electric washing ma- 
chines for which there is a decidedly seasonal de- 
mand, were asked what day of the week was most 
favorable. for the advertising of their machines. 
Although each indicated a preference for a special 
day or days, it is singular enough that between them 
they ran through five days of the week and that no 
one of them gave the same reason for his particular 
selection. The first two, who were the Laundryette 
Manufacturing Company of Cleveland and _ the 
Rutenber Electric Company, Marion, Ind., favored 
Sunday, Monday and ‘Tuesday of the week as most 
favorable for their advertising on the grounds that 
on Sunday the house-wife was looking forward to 
a Monday and Tuesday of washing and ironing, and 
that on these days she was in the best mood for the 
purchase of any article intended to lighten her labor. 
Karl F. Moore of the. Soffield Washer Company, 
Dayton, O., inclines toward the latter part of the 
week; reasoning that on Thursday or Friday she is 
looking forward to Saturday, payday, and also to 
the work of Monday and Tuesday. Mr. Moore be- 
lieves that with this combination of the re-filled fam- 
ily pocketbook and the two days of work looming 
in the distance, makes the latter part of the week, 
Friday and Saturday, the most auspicious days for 
his advertising. R. F. Inglass of the Simplex Elec- 
tric Heating Company, Cambridge, Mass., believes 
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that the local factors affecting the question of the 
“best day” are so many and varied that it is impos- 
sible to select any one day. For instance, he says, 
Monday and Tuesday might be the washing and 
ironing days, but Saturday the shopping day. Hence 
Friday in this case, might be the day to advertise 
on. Mr. Ingalls says: 


“When we turn our attention to other electrical 
appliances, we find that with an exception here and 
there, one day is as good as another as far as adver- 
tising goes. An electric heater, toaster, hair dryer, 
is just as useful and as apt to be used one day as 
the next.” 


While there is no question that some lines are 
entirely and unalterably seasonal, the greater part 
of the truth is that most of the seasonable demand 
is created by seasonable advertising. Striking ex- 
amples of seasonable products that were turned into 
all-year sellers are automobiles, walnuts and dates. 
Nearly everyone remembers when dates were seen 
on the stands onlv around the Christmas holidays. 
Year-round judicious advertising turned this into 
an all-year money-maker for merchants. Dealers 
estimate that it will not be long before 80 per cent 
of all cars sold with the exception of the Ford will 
be closed models. This will insure a year-round 
market for what has been only recently considered 
a fair weather seller. Seasonal demand and seasonal 
advertising have been tremendously wasteful but 
can be corrected by breaking away from the old 
ideas and adhering to the new. 
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SELF-SERVICE—%In retail stores 

EXTENDING SELF-SERVICE PLAN To HIGHER GRADE MER- 
CHANDISE. The Garment lV’cekly, 27 Jan 1923, p. 46 (1300 
words, I p.). 


The Steele-Smith Department Store, Birmingham, 


Ala,, has found the self-service system so satisfac- 
tory in selling to the class of customers who like 
to brouse around through a store, that the new 
system is now in operation in eighteen departments 
in the Southern store. The Steele-Smith establish- 
ment first experimented with self-service on the 
fifth floor where the toys, hardware, china, house- 
hold goods and such merchandise were located. It 
proved so successful that it was extended to the 
bargain basement which handles the women’s house 
dresses, men’s wear, piece goods, etc. There the 
system displayed its merit again and so self-service 


was expanded until the present eighteen departments’ 


are operating according to the plan. 

On every one of the three self-service floors, there 
are six departments, each divided from the others 
by railings. A cashier’s desk is so located so that the 
entrance turnstile is on-one side and the exit turn- 
stile on the other. From this position, the cashier 
can command a clear view of the department. After 
the customer has entered and made her selection, 
she passes the article over to the cashier, who takes 
her money and wraps up the purchase. In rush 
seasons a special clerk is placed in the section, but 
ordinarily the cashier can manage the section. 


SILK—A fertile field for advertisers 


SILK THE GREATEST INDIVIDUAL FieLp or TEXTILE Ap- 


VERTISERS. By Leon H. Allen. Printers’ Ink, 22 Feb 1923,. 


P. 53 (2350 words, 5 pp.). 


The varied and often complicated machinery of 
factor, commission merchant, distributor, whole- 
saler and financial intermediary that come in be- 
tween the silk manufacturer and his market, and 
the fact that his popular fabric of to-day may be 
in the discard to-morrow, all combine to convince 
him that advertising will be of little use in increas- 
ing sales. Then, too, as from 50 to 9o per cent 
of the output of some mills goes into the cutting- 
up market, where the demand is set largely by style 
vogue and where the manufacturer must operate 
in a hectic and spasmodic manner, this additional 
unsteadiness in their market is felt by silk manu- 
facturers and market and renders well-nigh hopeless 
the task of the solicitor who attempts to sell them 
advertising from the point of view of the ordinary 
manufacturer or merchant. 

The silk industry truly does present difficulties 
to the advertisers. Not the least of these is the 
unsteadiness in demand as just mentioned. How- 
ever, this very instability offers the best opportunity 
for advertising to demonstrate its powers by creating 
a uniform demand for certain’ staple lines and 
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steadying this weak spot in the silk business. For 
instance, a silk manufacturer usually puts out two 
lines, “staples” and “novelties.” One silk maker 
recently brought out what he called a “novelty 
silk” but was persuaded to advertise it as ‘“‘a staple 
with exceptional style value.” He soon felt the 
effect of this advertising. The result was that a 
steady demand for the fabric was created among 
his customers. 


WINDOW DISPLAY—Using dolls in 


Dots As Druceists MANnNtkiNs. Pacific Drug Review, 


Mar 1923, p. 18 (1600 words, illustrated, 1 photo repro- 
duced below, 1 p.) 

While the drug store man cannot use full size 
wax figures in his window display, he can prepare 
clever little features with the aid of a set of dolls 
that will attract keen interest and bring him busi- 
ness. A recent window display arranged by M. L. 
Green, proprietor of Green’s Pharmacy at 800 Eagle 
Rock Ave., Annadale, California, advertised a pow- 
der puff. A miniattire keg of white powder was 
set beside a doll that was dressed in a fluffy white 
costume. On the top of the keg a powder puff was 
placed and some of the powder was scattered about 
and applied to the doll’s face. The effect was that 
of a child who had fallen into the powder while 
playing. 

The display shown in the accompanying form was 
simply effected. A female employee sewed the cos- 
tume and the arranging and procuring of the hay 
and straw used in the display was an easy matter. 
The display promoted the sale of face and mosquito 
bite lotions during the summer months. 

A store that features Monday specials in house- 
hold goods used a display in which several costumed 
dolls were shown at work among miniature tubs. 
A line of doll clothes stretched across the window 
had excellent attention-value and caught the eye. 
The scene was intended to impress “Monday” on 
the minds of passersby. 

Another way that dolls may be used in window 
display is in the advertising of cameras. One par- 
ticular display was that of a large doll with a Brown- 
ie camera in its hand, photographing two smaller 
dolls. Druggists also are placing dolls in bassinets 
and are using them to promote the sale of baby foods 
and nursery accessories. 


Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent on 10 days approval 
and sold at 10% discount. 
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AUTO ADVERTISING—Types and sizes of 


Ten Commandments of Salesmanship literature used in 
1. Be agreeable. Other things being equal, I AUTOMOBILE ADVERTISING CoMPARED. TJ ypothetae Bul- 
g . ee letin, 19 Mar 1923, p. 12 (800 words, tables reproduced, 


go to the store where the clerk tries to please 


me. I buy of the man who acts as though he hie ; 

liked me. Exert yourself to make a pleasing im- A survey of the advertising literature distributed 
pression on me, please. I appreciate it. Dress during 1922 by automobile manufacturers in the 
well but not too well. Cultivate a pleasing voice. United States, and a study of the 655 pieces of 
Learn to converse entertainingly. Be natural and literature distributed at the 1923 National Automo- 
be good-natured. bile Show, indicates clearly that the tendency is 

2. Know your goods and everything about them. toward the smaller page-size type of literature. The 
Let there be no question about them that you can- accompanying tables bring out the relative propor- 
not | answer, tion of page size types to the total of all the litera- 

3. Don’t argue. Go with me in your talk, not ture studied. 

». against me. Lead, don’t oppose. Don’t show me 
where I am wrong. Suggest, don’t antagonize. STITCHED LITERATURE 
Argument results in irritation, not in conviction. Booklets and catalogs issued during the year 1922. 

4. Make things plain. Use no words I cannot Page Size—Inches Po Cont 
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the impression of reliability. Keep your appoint- 
ments. If I order goods of a certain grade, let 100 
them be exactly of that grade when I receive them. 

7. Remember names and faces. If you have not 


At the 1923 National Automobile Show, New 


4 iad. & , York City. 

a natural gift for this, acquire it. Get a little : abot 
note-book and set down. every day the names of nie my Pee Per i 
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UNSTITCHED LITERATURE 
Booklets and catalogs issued during the year 1922. 
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CLAY PRODUCTS—Market for 

Wuat CAN THE DEALER Do For You? Brick and Clay 
Record, 20 Mar 1923, p. 497 (7000 words, tables summar- 
ized and reproduced on page 12, illustrated, 7 pp.) 

If the clay product manufacturer would distribute 
his output through the building supply dealer, the 
number of common brick that could be sold in 
towns of less than tooo alone would amount to 
6,615,000,000 annually. 

Opinion is divided among manufacturers as to 
the wisdom of 100 per cent dealer distribution, and 
accordingly the Brick and Clay Record addressed 
a questionnaire to 498 dealers located in towns with 
less than 25,000 inhabitants, these towns being situ- 
ated in nine different states. The census of 1920 
shows that 125,929 out of the 135,971 towns in the 
United States have less than 25,000 population. 

More than 90 dealers replied to the questionnaire. 
Of the dealers located in towns with less than 1000 
population, 16 replied, 14 of whom gave their an- 
nual sales of common brick, the total approximating 
735,000. On this basis, we estimate that the total 
brick sales that dealers in this class of town could 
make would reach the figure as given in the first 
paragraph. The accompanying Table No. 1 pre- 
sents the detailed replies of dealers in nine states, 
while Table No. 2 contains the answers of 162 deal- 
ers to a questionnaire asking what products handled 


by them. These dealers are located in towns of all 
sizes. 
No. Dealers 
Product Handling 
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Clay Products 
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COPY WRITING—Clever kink in 
CLEVER ForTUNE TELLING ADVERTISEMENT. Dry Goods 


Merchants Trade Journal, Feb 1923, p. 48 (600 words, ad’ 
reproduced on next page, I p.) 

The application of the “fortune-telling” idea in 
their advertising copy brought excellent results to 
Younker Brothers, the Des Moines, Iowa, depart- 
ment store. The advertisement was two columns 
wide and was placed on a page bearing few other 
advertisements. 

The section of the ad reproduced here under the 
heading : 

“Your Trip Will Be Successful” 
went on to say: 

“T can see great success, socially, for you, in a 
new evening gown, black as midnight and golden as 
a sunrise. 

“You will find just such a gown in our French 
Room, fashioned of black and gold, metallic lace, 
with a garland of ribbon and flowers about the waist 
and a corsage of metal flowers at the left. This 
gown at only $79.50 makes it possible for you to 
have more than one costume for evening.” 


DIRECTORY—Buying and selling (Book) 

Henpricks’ COMMERCIAL REGISTER OF THE UNITED 
STATES FOR BuYERS AND SELLERS. Published by S. E. 
Hendricks Co., Inc., New York, 1923 (8% x 11% inches, 
2320 pp., $15.00). 

The thirty-first annual edition of this standard 
work needs little introduction to its readers. How- 
ever, it contains a comprehensive register of pro- 
ducers, manufacturers,. dealers, and consumers in 
the electrical, engineering, hardware, iron, me- 
chanical, mill, mining, quarrying, chemical, railroad, 
steel, architectural, contracting and kindred indus- 
tries, and should be most valuable for use in com- 
pilation of mailing lists. 

(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 


to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher's price.) 


LAWN ACCESSORIES—Display device for 

A Device FoR INCREASING Your LAwn Accessory SALEs. 
By R.G. J. Home Equipment, Apr 1923, p. 15 (500 words, 
drawing reproduced on page 54, I D.) 


The novel device shown in the accompanying 
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illustration increased the lawn accessory business 
of Gimbel Brothers, Milwaukee, by eight times, last 
summer, 

Ai quantity of garden hose lies on the floor, while 
overhead on a double decked platform there are 
arranged nozzles, sprays and other lawn accessories. 
The platform is approximately 8 ft. long by 3 ft. 
wide, and is suspended about 4%4 feet above the 
floor. The second deck of the platform is one 
foot higher than the first deck, and is not as long 
or as wide as the lower deck. 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISING—Leading in 1922 


THE Firty LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISERS OF 1922. 
Printers’ Ink, 22 Mar 1923, p. 84 (250 words, 1 p.) 


The Crowell Publishing Company of New York 
has prepared a list of the fifty largest magazine 
advertisers during 1922. The report is based on 
a statistical study of the advertising columns of 32 
magazines, and is concerned strictly with magazine 
advertising. 
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SATISFACTION ALWAYS, AT YOUNKERS 


“You Are Going, 
On An Important 
Shopping Journey” 


“Vor days yout Ging dae owen gheatty croadiee s0out 
what to wear But something tells me (bat your shopping 
at Younkors, wil! so'vq sil (het cesutifully and you 

wrt your ming to other (hinge Bolieve me my dear, 


“A Tall, Dark 
Gentleman 


~—te golug 'o edmire ree. 


“You Are Being, 
Followed!” 


Every Woman Is, Who le 
Hondsomely Gowned 


And nothing. crary, coate 
be more bacdsome than that 
eee gown of rich, ° 
velvet, the froor of whose 
sleovea are of Cocos cob 
ored Georgette 


Below the oem, & « foo 
ot soft brown fur ane (here 
le a DIL of fur ob the sleores 


TS (8 OBO ihm 
will go to diaper io (be eve 
aing, to private home of 
feplearaat, with mach grace 
Priced $136 to our secood 
floor drese eorcioa 


“Beware of a Woman 


—whs will Counsel you not to wear « corset The sew 
owns make them «declutoly “7 


If you Bere not Worn & corse: for s “hin, you wil eajor 
the sbeotate freedom cad the beautiful tices given by the 
Wrap-Around it does net lace = Yoo simply wrap 

and soap kh | =(Wrap-Arovads are priced $2 to $6 


“Your Trip Will 
Be Successful” 


“Tl cee cee greet seccess, socially, for fou 1D & OOw «Fe 
wing gowe Ddiech as Midnight sad golden es suarive 


You will find just euch & gown io cor Freach Room, 
fashiowed of Diack aod gold, motaliic lace. with » garland of 
ribbos sod flowors about tbe wast and « comage of meta) 
flowers at the left This gown. at only 79.50, makes it 
peeribio for you © bare More (daa cue coviume for eve 
ning. 
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State Dealer 


Population of 


What is cost 
of handling 
Face Brick 
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HOW MUCH DO, OR COULD YOU SELL ANNUALLY? 
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eds cam gah Sc per M? Common Brick Face Brick Fire Brick Hollow Tile Drain Tile Sewer Pipe 
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Wis. 5,107.. 3 Cars 4 Cars 3M 3 Cars 1 Car 
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MARK-DOWN SALES—Relation of turn-over 
to losses from 

THe ImporTANCE OF PREVENTING WASTE IN RETAILING. 
Press Bulletin. The Controllers’ Congress of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 18 Mar 1923 (1200 words, 
tables reproduced, 2 pp.) 

Not only does turn-over determine the gross 
merchandising margin of profit, but it also reduces 
the waste and loss due to mark-downs. These 
losses, in turn, often decide the success of the mer- 
chant as a prosperous merchant can give his patrons 
better service, and merchandise at a lower cost. 

Large stores suffer as much in proportion from 
mark-down losses as do the smaller retailers. The 
accompanying table is a study of losses in retail 
stores with annual sales volume of more than 
$7,500,000. The second column represents the 
losses from inventory shortage, this in itself a cause 
of serious losses among merchants. 

The percentages are based upon net sales. 


MaRK-DOWNS 
DEPARTMENT High Low Avg. 
Drugs and Toilet Goods... 7.5 2.0 4.2 
Silverware and Jewelry ...... 
Ladies’ Knit Underwear 
Ladies’ Muslin Underwear .. 
Handkerchiefs 


sees 


ee 


Ler ROSEN yi ded oreiwiy om 6 
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INVENTORY SHORTAGE 
DEPARTMENT High Low Avg. 


Drugs and Toilet Goods 
Silverware and Jewelry 


14.3 0.1 3.0 
19.5 1.3 5.0 


Ladies’ Knit Underwear..... 5.6 0.3 25 
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Leather Goods 
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ON a Te 


Women’s Dresses’ ....0.50... 10.4 0.1 O77 
Waists and Blouses .......... 8.9 0.1 2.5 
Women’s’Shoes. 30.00.00... 10.6 0.5 2.0 
Padies mGrloves 1%. 663..59 24 6 4.0 0.2 2.7 


MARKETING DATA—Survey of (Book) 
JosepH E. AustriaAn’s Dicest or Business STATISTICS. 
Published by Joseph E. Austrian, New York, 1922 (10% x 
13% inches, statistical tables, 100 pp., $15.00.) 
Advertising and Sales executives should find this 
survey of the United States a valuable handbook. 
The population of the United States is classified 
from various. marketing angles. Each state is 
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analyzed separately while cities, towns and villages 
are enumerated in twelve groups of certain sizes, 
giving county, population and change in population 
over the years 1910-1920. 

(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 


to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher's price.) 


MARKETS—Forecasting 


FoRECASTING THE Future Market. Harvard Business 
Review, Apr 1923, p. 269 (6500 words, form reproduced 
on next page, II pp.) 

The value and method of forecasting may vary 
widely with the industry. In the case of the tele- 
phone companies, however, the problem resolves it- 
self to one of determining the future volume and 
character of business which can be done on a basis 
of specified rates. On the other hand, there exists 
the almost equally important purpose of determining 
the probable future character of the market so as 
to ascertain what classes of service should be 
offered to fit consumer requirements. 

A market survey made from this standpoint in 
a large community, would involve: 


1. A statement and analysis of the existing mar- 
ket and sales, including an analysis of sales by 
market classes, service classes, and by local sec- 
tional areas; 

2. A forecast of the market for telephone service 
at a future date or dates; 

3. Estimates of the amount of service that will be 
sold in the areas under consideration at a future 
date or dates under specified price or rate conditions. 

4. An analysis of the relation between revenues 
and investment and expense resulting from the esti- 
mates of sales under the various price schedules 
to be tested, and finally, the selection of the most 
satisfactory commercial basis. 


An analysis of the existing market requires a 
selection of the survey area and an analysis of the 
amount and character of sales. This data is 
entered on the accompanying Form 1. Similar 
forms are used for analysis of the neighborhood 
business section, which show the number of tele- 
phones, classes of users, and includes with its scope 
such institutions as theatres, stores, garages, and in 
fact, a wide miscellany of classes with the excep- . 
tion of residences. Resident phones and _ their 
classes are tabulated on similar form which divides 
the total into residents in flats, apartments, lodging 
houses, private residences and light house-keeping 
apartments. There is also the usual detail as to the 
number of party lines, coin boxes, switch-boards, 
etc. 

A forecast of the future market in a given sec- 
tion requires an estimate of the future total popu- 
lation at a certain date and the probable future 
distribution of that population on the same date. 
It also requires a classification of that population at 
the future date, an estimate of the total number of 
business firms expected to be in each of the business 
classes section at that date, and a forecast of the 
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probable changes in each business block up until 
that date. There should also be an estimate of the 
number and classification of neighborhood business 
firms in each residence market secticn at the future 
date or dates. 

The two most potent factors in the increase or 
decrease in a city’s population are the relation of 
the birth to the death-rate and immigration or emi- 
gration from or to outside sources. 

The latter factor is directly affected by home 
building development which attracts persons who 
are in search of home-sites, and industrial and busi- 
ness expansion which makes for greater employ- 
ment and which consequently attracts workers. 

The ratio of increase due to the various causes 
is ascertained by analyzing the increase in a certain 
section or sections of the territory to be surveyed, 
and establishing a proportion of population increase 
to business, home or other population attracting 
development. This basis, applied over a period of 
normal years, should give an accurate ratio. 

Future distribution of population in large cities, 
where transit facilities play an important part in 
determining shifts of population centers, can be 
estimated best by division of the territory into zones, 
by noting the extent of the transit service, the prob- 
ability of its expansion, availability of vacant ‘spaces 
for building, and similar factors which naturally 
would be expected to attract people from one sec- 
tion to another. Cities of the second class, down to 
500,000 population can be given the same zoning 
treatment, while in smaller cities, this method 
usually will be found unnecessary, as the territory 
can be divided into natural economic sections, using 
ward boundaries. 

The first part of our survey showed us how many 
families in a given section lived in flats, apartments, 
private residences and so forth. A determination of 
the future distribution of population along these 
lines requires a thorough analysis of real estate 
trends, of expansion or shifting of business, indus- 
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trial, apartment house and lodging house areas and 
of the growth in outlying suburbs. 

Study shows that the growth of business firms 
is in close ratio to that of the population. In general, 
it is slightly lower, but a few cities have experienced 
the reverse condition. 

Changes in the business block can best be deter- 
mined by reliance on personal observations and in- 
formation, and by reliance on local information 
regarding real estate trends, building restrictions, 
municipal plans, assessed valuations, plans of owners 
as to future building, names of owners of important 
cities, and probable future transit conditions. 


SALESMEN—Correcting errors of new 


A Sates Manacer’s Letters to New SALESMEN. By a 
New York Sales Manager. 22 Mar 1923, p. 27 (2250 
words, 7 pp.) 


Most of the mistakes of the new salesman are 
due more to faulty handling by the sales manager 
than any weakness in the man himself. I have 
found this particularly true in the case of young 
fellows who have had some selling experience but 
are not of senior calibre. One such man came to 
us and was given territory in a state in which a 
senior covered the cities and large towns. The 
new-comer was to sell in the outlying districts. He 
showed his worth from the start, but although his 
sales volume was satisfactory, he sold the lowest 
number of customers per week of any man among 
the leaders of the junior division. 

Accordingly, I wrote him this letter: 


“There were so many points covered in your train- 
ing, and there are so many little details in our busi- 
ness, that possibly you will now appreciate a letter 
covering broadly what we expect of you; not that 
you have any doubt that the big thing we expect 
you to do is sell our products to best advantage; 
not that there is any doubt that you understand 
the importance of thoroughness in selling. 

“You now have a definite territory, and you are 
responsible for the building up of the greatest pos- 
sible sales volume in that territory. You will not 
win the race for senior territory by short cuts or 
by confining yourself to the larger buyers, in an 
effort to prove that you can ‘handle the biggest 
retailers and jobbers in the towns to which you 
have been assigned. To be sure,-you must prove 
your capability in that direction. But you will per- 
fect yourself in selling our products through making 
a large number of small sales so that you will be 
better able to make the most of your bigger oppor- 
tunities. 

“In the attached listing of your sales for the past 
two months, it is clear that you are passing up too 
many single-case buyers. In the week of February 
third, for example, you made only six sales, one a 
day. The fact that your sales for that week totaled 
over five hundred dollars, merely proves that you 
passed up unnecessarily many opportunities—for in 
towns that will average to have one buyer who will 
place a sixty to seventy-five-dollar order, we know 
there are from four to ten small buyers. 

“You did not sell a single general store that week. 
Remember that every general store should be located 
and visited. Each one is a potential buyer and you 
should bend every effort to landing these possible 
sales, rather than hustling on to the next big town. 
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“ores CLASS OF BUSINESS ‘otal|/Total| Per 


Firms|Users|Cent 


Bell|Ind.|Both 


1 | Department Stores S 5 | 100 5 5 
Class No. of Rooms 

2 [Hotels Ist 3378 5 5 | 100 5 5 

3 |Hotels 2nd 1876 16 16 | 100 16; 10 
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4 |Office Mod. 43 1387 2439 12396 98 (2366) 722 
5 |Bldgs. Old 19 147 670 | 583 87 | 559} 123 
6 | Misc. Offices 619 | 565 91 | 547) 195 
7 | Retail—Large 43 | 43 | 100; 43) 34 
8 | Retail—Medium 1428 |1054 74 | 851] 468 
9 | Retail—Very Small 117 21 18 S| 16 
10 | Groceries or Markets 80 53 66 25} 39 
11 | Drug Stores 39 39 | 100 39! 36 
12 Banke & Trust Cos. 17 17 | 100 7). 15 
13 | Theatres—Large 15 14 93 14 7 
14 | Theatres—Small 13 11 85 10 2 
15 | Amusement Places 31 18 58 15 & 
16 | Society Rooms 60 42 7 39} 13 
17 | Garages—Public 47 45 96 42} 20 
18 | Stables—Public 13 11 85 8 6 
19 | Fire & Police Stations 6 6 | 100 6 6 
20 | Wholesale—Large 89 | 89 | 100] 89} 83 
21 | Wholesale—Small 468 | 456 97 | 413] 323 
22 | Mfg.—Large 35 5 | 100 35) 24 
23 | Mfg.—Small 182 | 181 99 | 178) 70 
24 Workshops 910 | 728 80 | 659] 178 
25 | Warehouses—Good 53 51 96 45] 24 
26 | Warehouses—Poor 45 4 9 3 2 
27 | Yard Storage 22 13 59 11 5 
28 | Power Houses 3 2 67 2 1 
29 | Transportation 14 14 | 100 14] 12 
30 | Religious Insts 11 8 73 8 2 
31 | Government Bidgs. 9 9 | 100 9 9 
32 | Educationa! Insts. 5 5 | 100 5 3 
33 | Homes and Hospitals 3 3} 100 3 2 
34 | Large Clubs 13 13 | 100 13) 1 
35 | Parks 2 1 50 1 
36 | Telephone Exch. 3 3} 100 3 2 
37 | Public Mkt. 2 2 | 100 2 2 
38 | Erie St. Cemetery 1 1 | 100 1 
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Remember this, that if there are seven stores in a 
town which should handle our lines, and you sell 
six, but lose the biggest, you are better off than 
though you sold the biggest one and passed up the 
rest. For the next time you hit that town the local 
demand will be for our lines because six out of 
seven stores carry them, and you will find that the 
‘big fellow’ is ready to buy, if, indeed, he has not 
sent in a mail order in the meantime. 

“Did you ever stop to think that it is the ‘small 
fellows’ in your territory who are going to show 
the house the only profit it gets from your work? 
This is strictly true, because it will take all your 
sales to the ‘big fellows’ to pay your salary and 
mine—your expenses and our overhead. Whenever 
you see a small dealer—and sell him—remember 
you are making a real profit.” 


Another type of salesman dislikes to sell in the 
suburbs of a city. Consequently, our competitor can 
dispose of his inferior product in this territory 
simply because we do not offer our goods to the 
suburban merchants. One of our men developed 
this mental kink and after calling his attention to 
the fact that he had not made a single sale in the 
suburbs, our letter went on to say: 


he has really produced. 
know it. 
man of this sort: 
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MARKETS—FORECASTING 


“One of our national competitors openly boasts 
that he can make a 20 per cent profit simply by sell- 
ing people on whom we do not call. You will find 
his salesmen covering neighborhood stores, which 
means a half-mile or more walk from the nearest 
jitney line. There is only one way to prove to you 
that you are passing up good bets. So you'll find 
listed the stores on which you are to call outside 
Columbus. From their nature and rating, you 
should be able to turn in a four-hundred-dollar 
week before touching the centre of the city.” 
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That salesman turned in $340 worth of sales on 


that test. 


Another kind of salesman is inclined to quit after 


“Congratulations ! 

“While you may feel a bit battered as a result 
of your first four rounds with the trade, remember 
that you are still on your feet and going strong. 
The fact that you feel a bit wobbly on you pins is 
natural, for you have been boxing with a tough 
opponent. From my years of experience at the 
ringside and in the ring, I can tell you you are going 


He has won but he doesn’t 
Here is an excerpt from our letter to a 
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to win the decision. I am not looking at you—I am 
watching the other fellow, as shown by your sales 
record. He can’t stop you and he has already ad- 
mitted it. So don’t spoil your good work in: these 
first four rounds by thinking that he is as tough as 
you are, and perhaps tougher—for he isn’t: 

“From now on, your one opponent is yourself. 
It’s one thing to win a contest, and another thing to. 
know that you have won it. Just because you’re 
tired, don’t think for a minute that you are licked, 
when the other fellow is at your feet and the referee 
is counting him out. Some of our salesmen have 
had an easy time in the past two months. The 
territory in which they have worked have felt the 
return of prosperity earlier than yours, but remem- 
ber that since you have won out against harder con- 
ditions, you will cash in all the more when buyers 
in your territory begin to have the confidence which 
they will feel within a month or two, if business 
prophets are to be believed.” 


SOUTH AFRICA—Rules for advertising in 

se Advertising World, Feb 1923, p. 284 (400 words, 
ESD.) = 

The “now or never” type of ad has no effect on 
the South African. Dwellers in that country have 
both the time and inclination to read, this being 
in marked contrast to Americans. A South African 
advertising expert has formulated the following 
general rules for advertisers in that country, and 
forwarded them to the Department of Commerce 
via American Consul Pisar, Cape Town. They are: 


1. Tell everything about your product in your 
advertisement. If this is not possible, prepare a 
booklet, illustrate it well and write it in plain lan- 
guage. 

2. If yours is a special line, illustrate its advan- 
tages pictorially, filling in with plain “reason why” 
man to man talk. This wins the reader’s confi- 
dence, the greatest asset of the advertiser in South 
Africa. 

. Advertise from a South African address. 
The “Spirit of South Africa” is predominant. A 
South African address inspires confidence and the 
“Spirit of South Africa” is conservative. It is a 
conservative country. 

4. The “Buy Green’s biscuits” and “Swallow 
Smith’s Soups” advertisements are ineffective in 
South Africa. Copy must be forceful, attractive and 
personal. 


SPACE—Buying (Book) 

THe Mrmutne AND ACTLINE ADVERTISING SYSTEM. By 
Benjamin Jefferson. Published by H. M. Jefferson & Co., 
Niles, Mich., 1922 (9% x 11%4 inches, leather, loose-leaf 
binder, ad’ analysis forms, 125 pp., $10.00.) 

The author presents a clear interpretation of a 
system designed to provide a common denominator 
of advertising space by means of which the adver- 
tiser will be able to gauge just what he is purchasing 
in effectiveness. Mr. Jefferson explains that the 
number of “Millines” in a publication is determined 
by multiplying the number of agate lines in any size 
space by the circulation, and then pointing off six 
decimal points from the result. The denominatcr 
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thus obtained will enable advertisers to compare the 
actual advertising space used in different publica- 


'. tigns,*so many: pages or half pages. To determine 


the number of Millines in Popular Mechanics, for 
instance, the operation would be as follows: 


Agate lines fo. pie meiverte wt te... cde ts 224 
Circulation: <2 eee, SR cai o 425,000 
Multiply-the twosirwthiee... . . ocme 0 95,200,000 
Millini@s avs fie cls: stants 5 de Bt. ody ake ob ss 95 


The cost of one Milline in Popular Mechanics is 
$6.05; so the cost of 95 Millines, or one page, is 
$575.00. 

(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 


to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher's price.) 


TRADEMARKS—Unfair competition and 

A 48-page pamphlet issued by Richards & Geier, 
277 Broadway, New York, takes up the subject of 
trademarks in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. The booklet makes clear the proper use of 
trademarks, gives a number of valid and invalid 
marks, and discusses in detail the matter of unfair 
competition in connection with trademarks. 

Charges for trademarks in foreign countries are 
tabulated. 

The Iron Age for 22 March, 1922. 


GROCERY—Survey in fieid 

The National Association of Retail Grocers re- 
quests that grocers who have not submitted their 
statements to the Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search do so. The Bureau is conducting an analysis 
of operating costs in the grocery field for the year 
1922. The National Association reports that 339 
grocers have so far sent in returns. (3). 
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Consists of Five Independent Services: 


I Executive Management 

II Accounting and Office Management 
III Advertising and Sales Promotion 
IV Banking and Finance 

V_ Credits and Collections 


In addition to the semi-monthly issues, published 
on the first and third Wednesdays of each month, 
each subscriber is entitled to share the services of 
the staff placed at his disposal. 

He has the right to borrow any of the books 
we digest for a period of ten days without charge; 
to purchase these books at a discount of 10 per 
cent post-paid; to purchase magazine issues con- 
taining important articles at publishers’ prices; to 
ask us to compile for him information already in 
print on any particular subject in which he is inter- 
ested; and finally, to order at cost original researches 
which require that men be sent into the field or 
which entail considerable overhead expense in the 
form of correspondence, postage, preparation of 
questionnaires and a large amount of typing. 


When ordering books reviewed please mention that you are a subscriber so that you will get the 10% discount. 
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Competing With Ourselves 

T is hard enough to compete with the other 
| fellow, but man’s hardest job is to compete with 

himself. There is no mystery about competing 
with others. They beat you, or you beat them, 
and that’s all there is to it. Everybody sees the 
results. But a man may be thoroughly outdone by 
himself without recognizing the cause. 

There are several danger signals which we may 
all watch, however; and they will guide us. 

First, we should beware of being dilatory. Put- 
ting things off is one of the sure indications that 
our feet are on the brink of the slippery) slope. It 
is easy to deceive ourselves. We say we are 
“waiting for the proper inspiration.” Or we allow 
ourselves to think we are “too busy” to attend to 
this or that—meanwhile sorting out all the easy 
things to do and sidetracking the jobs that are 
hard or distasteful. 

Inspiration comes from action. It is the result 
of making up one’s mind to take the plunge. Re- 
solve, for instance, that you are going to call 
today on your hardest prospect; see for yourself 
if that won’t start your wits to working, or pick out 
the hardest job on the schedule, for today’s pro- 
gram, and go at it. Then note how mountains of 
difficulties fade away. 

Some men never have “inspiration” and never do 
- big things—not because they lack the ability, but 

because they can’t make up their mind and act. 

Another danger signal is losing interest in one’s 
work. This is a red flag that denotes calamity 
ahead. No one ever yet lost interest in a job at 
which he really worked up to the limit of his 
‘capacity— unless he happened to be a misfit. And 
the misfits are very few compared with those who 
grow stale through indolence. Don’t ask yourself 
if you are a misfit. Ask, rather, “Am I doing my 
‘work to the limit of my ability?” 

“It is when we quit working our job and _ it 
begins to work us that we get bored. We don’t 
get something for nothing in this world. We have 
‘to pay the price of good hard work—J. Ogden 
Armour’ in the Sample Case for April, 1923. 
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BRAN DS—Changing 

INCREASING THE Business ON Two Branps Wiru ONE. 
By James True. Printer’s Ink, 5 Apr 1923, p. 75 (1500 
words, illustrated, 2 pp.) 


Often the problem arises of the substitution of a 
new brand for an old. The way that Cushman’s 
Sons, Inc., of New York, met such an emer- 
gency graphically illustrates the principles involved. 

Cushman’s has always enjoyed an excellent repu- 
(ation for its bakery goods. The company has 27 
stores, and until last fall, enjoyed a large dealer 
business on two brands of bread, “Cushman’s Home 
Made” and “New England.” The business on both 
had grown with each year, but last year the com- 
pany decided to economize by standardizing manu- 
facture and bringing out a third brand that has 
now taken the place of the others. The business 
on the established brands was created almost entirely 
by the quality of the bread, so the company deter- 
mined to make the third loaf even better. This was 
done and the fact advertised to consumers last fall 
hy an advertising campaign of six weeks duration in 
the New York newspapers. As the term “Grade 
A” had long been used by milk companies to dencit: 
the best milk, Cushman’s decided to christen their 
bread “Grade A.” 

On January 15, this year, the company began 
another advertising campaign in all New York eve- 
ning papers. The advertisements all boldly illus- 
trate the loaf with the brand conspicuously featured 
and carry the words “Richer and Creamier” as a 
heading. Here is a sample of their copy: 


The taste tells the story. Taste a slice of Cush- 
man’s Grade A Bread—and then taste any other 
kind you choose. You will notice the difference 
at once. Grade A tastes richer and creamier be- "e 
cause it is richer and creamier—just like Grade A 
milk. Don’t let your family go on eating less than 
the best. 


This tenor was maintained in all their advertise- 
ments, and consequently Grade A has now sup- 
planted the other two brands, a remarkable saving 
thus being effected by the company through stan- 
dardized manufacture, 
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COAL—Reference book (Book) 
THe Coat Catatoc. Published by Keystone Consoli- 


dated Publishing Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., 1922 (10 x 12%, 


indexed, 1330. pp. $10.00.) 


Buyers and sellers of coal should find this volume 
useful. It contains explanatory articles on the kinds, 
uses, analysis and preparation of various kinds of 
coal, together with descriptions in detail of the pro- 
ductive formations of each coal mining state in the 
Union and the seams mined, and gives a list of mines 
operating in the various seams, including the name 
of the company, general office address, and- shipping 
point. 

There is given a directory of all the coal mines 
in the United States with detailed information on 
each mine. There is also much supplemental in- 
formation of a pertinent nature which must needs 
be omitted from this review. 


(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 
to tha subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher’s price.) 


FOLLOW-UP LETTERS—Value of 


SCIENTIFICALLY ANALYZING THE FoLLow-up. By Fred 
Y. Presley. General Manager, Harvard Economic Bureau. 
The Mailbag, 5 Apr 1923, p. 1 (2000 words, 4 pp.) 

Beginning with February, 1922, the Harvard 
Economic Bureau, began the mailing of a series of 
six sales letters to prospects who had inquired about 
the service that the Bureau renders. The letters, 
accompanied by a current report of the Service and 
an order blank, were mailed at weekly intervals. 
Table I shows the percentage of subscriptions pro- 
duced by each of the six mailings from February to 
May, inclusive. 


TABICo 
Letter No. I 2 3 4 Spiel 
February) oS gae... Saal Os 6 Ore Te 
March @atain haan. ae 39-7 aoa 18 8 Glo) i 
April seria. oh. tates 37 cee Dlenn 2h | tO Sae LO 
May, eeeriaers oc creeise 34 Op ez? 6 OY 33 
ANELAGCe | al ware 20\@a 12 2275 Oalde25 at O17, 


The high percentage produced by letter Number 1 
is attributed to the complete prospectus which ac- 
companied this letter. As it was noticed that re- 
sults fell off on the sixth mailing, the follow-up 
letters were reduced to five in number, their content 
remaining the same. The following table shows the 
result from the new campaign. 


TABLE II 

Letter No. I 2 3 Aa.5 
LDN Pa ie eS oR 27 te aT? 6. 25 
aly: Re eeree eae tenes 72 eel eee (0) 6 
August —iids. Mis. cee a1 OA 9 9 9 9 
September’... 4.43. 12525 AC SE ee a0 
October *) debits ie es Bidets. OT Sine ale 
November! oi Aen G4 S780 073 Boers 
AVEDARE Rae hai VON 5.3 14.8 13.5 4.8 14.3 
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After the results of this new system were tabu- 
lated, it was observed that the follow-up spent its 
force with Number 3. Accordingly, if the results 
in subsequent months bear out this conclusion, the 
series will be reduced to four mailings. 

Table III shows the percentage of subscriptions 
to inquiries over the 11 months. | 


TABLE III 
BEbruary |e «<i MUS cally” ol. aes iamtngs 6% of te hies 16 
March. tio. 4. than Timer NUISUSt hein ise + = tre 10 
April kore. ae ee LO mm ROeDtCMDEL oo Sheet 0 eh 15 
Ma yantc were Re oo GeeMOCLODER™. f5 nvite se eee oe 16 
June? ree es es TS. @November!! +200: iene 3 13 


The marked advance in percentage for the month 
of June was due to improved business conditions, 
increased effectiveness of representatives, and the 
change from the process to the typed letter. As the 
test is not wholly final, because of the fact that it 
was conducted over two different periods, another 
will be undertaken immediately so at to determine 
exact results. 


HOME FURNISHINGS—Average age of buyer 
of 

Tune Your Sates APPEAL To Ears or YoutH. By the 
Editor. Grand Rapids Furniture Record, Apr 1923, p. 210 
(1300 words, charts reproduced on p. 64). 

A research recently conducted for Photoplay 
magazine, confirms the opinion of Mr. Geddes fur- 
niture buyer for the MacWilliams store of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., that: 

“Tf it were not for the younger generation, the 
furniture stores would go out of business.” 

The research in question was conducted for 
Photoplay by Barton, Durstine and Osborne, the 
nationally known advertising agency of New York. 
In addition to revealing that 43 per cent of all home 
furnishings are purchased by the element under 
thirty years of age, the report states that the influ- 
ence of this young generation in the re-decoration 
of homes in which they live is a powerful factor. 

“Homes are built around them,” the report reads, 
“particularly the daughters, and their fresh, eager 
interest in the new things lend constant zest to the 
desire of parent to keep the home at once inviting 
to the children and an impressive setting in which 
to receive their friends and suitors.” 


Further on the summary remarks: 


“When advertisers show how their products beau- 
tify a home, when they indicate by text and illustra- 
tion those principles of decoration and utility upon 
which good taste is founded, they not only win a 
loyal group of lifelong purchasers, but do their part 
as well in moulding the cultural trend of the nation. 
Furniture that is appropriate to its surroundings, 
floor coverings that make the keynote of the room’s 
decoration, hangings that express the joy of start- 
ing out on the long road called life, find their most 
welcome reception with youth and its enthusiasms.” 


Pee 


ee 
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MERCHANDISING—Effective 

“Wets” CAMPAIGN SELLS BATHING Suits. Sweater 
News & Knitted Outerwear, Apr 1922, p. 62 (2250 words, 
illustrated, letter reproduced below in next column, 2 pp.) 

One morning the citizens of Dallas, Texas, were 
astounded when the mailman brought a printed notice 
that Dallas was going “wet.” The circular gave 
no hint as to who sent it, but bade them watch the 
newspapers for announcements. It was not long 
before everyone was talking about the “‘wet associ- 
ation” that was being formed, but the mystery was 
dispelled when three days later a half page ad’ 
appeared in the dailies. The ad’ was captioned 
“Headquarters of the Dallas-Goes-Wet-Associa- 
tion.” it read: 

“Even if Dallas has been pretty wet lately on 
count of the untimely mid-season rains, most of us 
individually have been very dry, which isn’t right. 
So we have gone and organized a Dallas-Goes-Wet 
Association, and Dallas has gone wet without a 
dissenting vote. 

“We have a great stock of wet goods—bathing 
suits with lots of ‘kick’ in them, as well as caps, 
belts, floaters, sandals, ear protectors, etc. You will 
enjoy getting wet on the outside even more than you 
used to like getting wet on the inside in 1914. 

“With all the facilities which we have—(here 
followed the names of local bathing resorts), there 
is no excuse for anybody refusing to join the 
Dallas-Goes-Wet Association. Come right to head- 
quarters and let us fix you up with one of our 
Jantzen bathing suits. You will then be eligible to 
membership for an entire year.” 

This novel publicity was the work of the pro- 
motional staff of Dreyfuss & Son, the men’s and 
boy’s specialty shop. The ad’ appeared a few days 
before the Durbar, which brough visitors from all 
over the state to Dallas. On the first day of the 
Durbar, 15,000 copies of the accompanying form 
letter was sent out, each letter containing a small 
piece of bathing goods material. During Durbar 
time, the windows were dressed up to display bath- 
ing suits of many hues, and the firm entered a 
bathing beauty entry in the pageant parade. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING—General (Book) 


Outpoor ApveERTISING. By Wilmot Lippincott. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1923 
(6 x 8% inches, 103 illustrations, 32 pp. in color, 340 pp., 
Indexed $5.00.) 

Mr. Lippincott has written a good book in a 
field which has been rather neglected by business 
authors up to this time. The first part of the work 
is devoted to an outline of the theory and practice 
of outdoor advertising, a general description of 
methods, and a comparative survey of the growth 
of the outdoor ad’ over a period of years. 

After this, we are taken into a discussion of the 
field of outdoor advertising, and from this, to a 
summary of the work of the outdoor advertising 

id 
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agency. Then the author turns to the various types 
and cost of outdoor advertisements, covering pos- 
ters, street car ads’, electric signs, window display, 
printed display, and miscellaneous forms. In addi- 
tion to the treatment of the various kinds of outdoor 
advertising, there is a theoretical discussion of the 
psychology of this form of advertising 

One of the most attractive sections of the book 
is that devoted to the reproduction of war-time 
poster advertisements. Altogether there are 103 
illustrations, 32 of which are in color. 


POLAN D—Advertising in 

PsycHoLocy AND MertHops or PREss ADVERTISING IN 
PoLanp. By Joseph J. Akston. Poland, Apr 1923, p. 142 
(2400 words, 3 pp.) 

While press advertising is nowhere nearly as ad- 
vanced as advertising in the United States, the same 
human touch that appeals here will prove effective 
there. The people of this country have much 
the same thoughts, same sentiments, and more or 
less the same wants and ambitions as the people 
of America and consequently the basic appeal should 
be the same, adjusted, of course, to local conditions. 

The present unsettled conditions of currency, 
credit, together with the lack of working capital 
combine to forestall the immediate results which the 
advertiser might look for, but the unusual low rates 
and costs and the receptive, unspoiled attitude of 
the public will repay the American exporter for his 
present advertising when normal conditions obtain 
in the young republic of Poland. 

May, 1922. Y 
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There are 1000 newspapers and periodicals now 
published in Poland. Of these, 525 are published 
in former Russian Poland, 275 in former Prussian 
Poland and Silesia, and 260 in former Austrian 
Poland. 

Among the 410 daily papers the most important 
are the “Gazeta Warszawska,”’ “Gazeta Poranna,”’ 
“Kurjer Warszawski,’ “Kurjer Polski,” “Kurjer 
Poranny,” “Rzeczpospolita” and “Robotnik,” all of 
Warsaw. Other important dailies are the “Czas” 
and “Naprzod,” of Krakow, the “Kurjer Poznan- 
ski” and the “Dziennik Poznanski” of Poznan, and 
the “Kurjer Lwowski’ and the “Slowo Polskie” of 
Lwow. 

In addition to these dailies, there are 490 week- 
lies, 180 monthlies, and 25 quarterlies. These are 
sub-divided according to languages, in approximately 
the following order: 

Polish—89go 
Hebrew—233 
Jewish—154 
German—8o 
Ruthenian—50 
Russian—28 

There are also publications in French, White 
Ruthenian, English, Lithuanian, Slovakin, Latvian, 
Polish and English, Polish and Ukrainian, Polish 
and Russian, Polish and German, Polish and Jewish, 
French and English. 

Many papers consider advertising a secondary 
matter and quite a few will not accept advertise- 
ments. On the whole, the strictest rules are applied 
to the acceptance of advertisements and a high stan- 
dard is upheld. 

The physical appearance of Polish publications is 
poor, due to lack of good quality newsprint. The 
proportion of, advertising to news matter varies, but 
often is more than 50% of the total space and 
usually is crowded on pages devoted to advertising 
only. Several leading newspapers devote their front 
page almost entirely to advertising. 

An idea of circulation volume may be gained from 
the following approximate estimates: 


Krier atszawskie ye te ae 100,000 
Rzéezpospolita ..Rauaa Guten ence 60,000 
Kussee POratny he cchueia, eee 50,000 
Rrzeglad: Wieczorny2) esos a ak, ae 45,000 
Gazeta W atszawskag Usronne marie eee 45,000 
Kat jet wie Mes nice hea fee 35,000 
Rebate... cles. hee ose me ee 28,000 


In the country districts where there are many 
who cannot read, there usually is some member who 
reads to a group and scans the paper from begin- 
ning to end. Among the better classes, of course, 
there are many who subscribe to magazines of all 
sorts and keep in touch with affairs in many fields. 
The more prosperous Polish land-owner is interested 
in farming and farm machinery to a high degree, 
and reads farm journals extensively. Humorous 
publications also are productive of good results. 
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There are several press directories covering the 
various classes of publications which give rates, clos- 
ing dates and like data. There are also several good 
advertising agencies in Poland with branches in 
smaller cities. While they are conservative in 
method, it is advisable to let them work out the 
details of a campaign, after supplying them with 
selling facts. Advertising copy is dignified and re- 
strained, and good copy writers are not lacking. 


‘PUBLIC UTILITIES—Advertising by 


Trottey Ripes Apvertisep. By Clifford A. Elliott. 
Judicious Advertising, Mar 1923, p. 35 (1200 words, I p.) 

The Pacific Electric Railway’s interurban lines of 
more than 1,100 miles of track radiating out of 
Los Angeles as far as 70 miles, serve some 57 com- 
munities in four countries of Southern California. 
This territory has many points of interest to the 
tourist, and also presents many advantages to the 
home seeker. It is the policy of the company, there- 
fore, to actively interest these people in the attract- 
ive points on the company’s lines, and a systematic 
advertising campaign is conducted with this end in 
view. 

One of the effective pieces of literature distributed 
as a part of this advertising is a twelve-page folder 
on hiking. The interior of the folder—17 in. x 24 
in., contains a detail map of all the government trails, 
Pacific Electric lines, resort and mountain camp sites, 
various canyons mountain ranges, and other valu- 
able information to hikers. 

Lithographed cards are placed in glass-enclosed 
wood frames. These cards feature the important 
points of interest on the lines. Two sizes of cards 
are used; 10 in. x 22 in. for small types of cars; 
the other being 12 in. x 28 in. for larger interurban 
cars. The cards are printed with an oversize mar- 
gin so that they may be cut down to fit the par- 
ticular frame in the cars in which they are to be 
displayed. ‘There are two frames for each end of 
each section of a car, so that a card is on view at 
all times. Although the company rents the roof 
section for interior car advertising, the company 
reserves the car end sections, which are fitted with 
a special type of frame located at the right and 
left side of the car doors.. They are changed every 
three to six months. 


CO-OPERATION—Asking customers 

A special service request was made of patrons of 
the subway shoe department at Boyd’s, St. Louis, 
on the occasion of a special sale. The request was: 

“You save from 50 cents to $1 on every pair of 
subway shoes—to maintain such a low price, selling 
expense must be reduced to a minimum. By un- 
lacing and lacing your own shoes when the subway 
shoe section is' busy, you can help us to continue to 
make the subway shoe section the outstanding place 
in St. Louis to purchase dependable quality shoes at 
a minimum price.-—The Retail Ledger (1), 
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JOBBING CENTERS—Map of (reproduced 
below) 

The Chicago Tribune has prepared the accom- 
panying map of the United States for the benefit 
of manufacturers who wish to localize their sales 
and advertising campaigns. The map shows 70 job- 
bing centers, the town being given in each case. 
The country is also divided into 13 zones. When 
making the map, consideration was given to Federal 
Reserve bank centers and boundaries, radius of job- 
bing influence, radius of metropolitan newspaper in- 
fluence, and transportation facilities for covering 
each zone.—Western Advertising. (7). 


SALESMEN—Characteristics of successful 


SOME OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN. 
By H. G. Kenagy, Asst. Director, Bureau of Personnel 
Research, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Printer’s Ink, 
29 Mar 1923, p. 33 (3500 words, tables reproduced, 7 pp.) 

Few salesmen reach the height of efficiency be- 
fore they are 30 years of age, nor does inquiry into 
the subject reveal that unusual tallness of the 
salesman is a selling advantage. However, it de- 
velops that more than average weight is favorable 
to selling success. In connection, we find that 45% 
of superior salesmen weigh between 160 and 180 
pounds. Weight, it appears, is particularly favor- 
able when accompanied by average or more than 
average height. 

Experience plays an important part in the suc- 
cess of the salesman. We find that not quite 5% 
of superior salesmen reach the top with less than 
4 years experience. Another interesting feature that 
develops is that gollege training has no evident bear- 
ing on selling ability, but that 26% of our group 
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have had a college education. On the other hand, 
35% have had less than a high school education. 
Apparently different educational requirements exist 
for various types of selling. 

About 90% of all superior salesmen are married, 
but they tend to have small families. The average 
number of dependents is 2.6 for the group under 
study. The usual family is composed of a wife 
atid one child. 


COMPARISON OF SUPERIOR SALESMEN IN 
VARIOUS LINES ACCORDING TO WEIGHT 


8 
a 5 9 9 2 . 
£5 mA 5a Bo ° oa, 5 8 a 3 
<s a3 oO An we : > 
ME HS €2 m5 235 G85 “ES 
to} ye *O * a & ON .|-b Ov 
SA, ao & 7-50 DGS eae pte 
I10-119 6 ete Fomes 8.3 
120-129 1.3 : as 4.8 2.2 17.1 
130-139 7.2 Rit sven 4.8 13.0 23.8 
140-149 9.1 Ae ines 10.1 10.8 21.7 
150-159 10.4 ah Aare 33.4 15.2 14.5 
160-160 21:9 vai ae 14.3 8.7 7.9 
170-179 23.6 aida ee 9.6 21.7 3.6 
180-189 9.1 ner 3 aes 4.8 8.7 1.6 
190-199 7.8 ean wh kis 4.8 6.5 8 
_ 200-200 3.9 eis 4.8 8.7 ¥.5 
210-219 1.3 feng nk oF 4.4 cD, La 
220-220 2.6 TAS 
230-239 
240-249 tes 
250- 6 
Number in 
Group 152 ery rete 21 46 1,000,000 


* 200 pounds and over. 
** Figures for this group not available. 
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COMPARISON OF SUPERIOR SALESMEN IN 
VARIOUS LINES ACCORDING TO 
SALES EXPERIENCE 


: a wig 
a = a So 

RS ye 3 & Be a Bee ela 

cyt gS nce ghi> “oso 2 paihan SBA 408 Bie 
> BO xO +O TO BHO 
O- I 1.4 5.9 40.0 2s 
2- 3 3.5 13.6. e1 VICES 60.0 13.6 
4- 5 9.0 23.1 , 22.6 
6- 7 7.6 36.8 11.3 
&- 9 9.0 13.9 16.0 
10-II 13.2 ote 18.2 
12-13 0.7 = 
14-15 12.5 6.8 
16-17 i Pe. arte Ses 4.6 
18-19 6.9 6.4 ere BP Re 2.3 
20-21 15.3 eS. ' 2.3 
22-23 1.4 
24-25 3-5 
26-27 7 
28-29 7. 
30-31 2.0 
Over 31 2.7 
Total in 

Group 144 152 Oe 25 44 


* Insurance figures are for total life insurance selling 
experience only. 

+ Routine figures not available. 

**T[ouse-to-house figures are for selling experience with 
this company only. 

Median Selling Experience—Mixed Group—12.6 years. 


COMPARISON OF SUPERIOR SALESMEN IN 
VARIOUS LINES ACCORDING TO AGE 
—IN PERCENTAGES 


g £ Se 
To Be = ooo Ego 
2 PB cesie uke a Ba eee 
p arr a O & ox we 
< 10) gO Eas) Too AO 
20-24 6 ite 5.0 
25-30 10.6 4.0 22.1 35.0 
30-34 21.0 18.0 32.6 30.0 
35-39 25.0 18.7 22.1 15.0 
40-44 BI7, 24.0 10.5 5:0 ge tne pele « 
45-49 pe? Uo he 6.3 5.0 
50-54 5.9 10.0 eee 
55-59 2.6 8.0 6.3 5.0 
- 133 2G, 
No in 
Group 152 150 05 20 46 


* The average age of the “technical group,” at the time 
of their employment, was 26 years. ‘he average length 
of service is 8.4 years. The service age is 34.4 years. 


FARM MARKETS—Survey of 


The Meredith Publications of Des Moines, Iowa, 
are distributing re-bound and appended copies of the 
United States Governments Official Bulletin No. 
878, “A Graphic Summary of American Agricul- 
ture.’ This survey should be useful to distributors 
or manufacturers seeking to market their product 
in agricultural territory. (8). 
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COMPARISON OF SUPERIOR SALESMEN IN 
VARIOUS LINES ACCORDING TO HEIGHT 


s ov oS 2 7) 
# wa 8a Ba voa 28a ig ag 
& £8 BB. BB S23 833) Gi BR 

om nm . P 
Ti ie, Gut arAets MES) Basin Paces 
Below 53. ee 7 3.4 
BS phe of 6 3.6 
5'4” a 2.6 ye 22 6.0 
5'5, 2.0 5.6 14.3 2.2 9.4 
5'6" 5.4 5-0 aes 6.5 12.7 
57 12.9 11.6 Bie 13.0 14.7 
5'8" 19.0 19.0 28.6 21.7 14.9 
5‘9" 15.0 16.2 14.3 17.4 12.7 
5/10” =184 15.0 23.8 13.0 9.6 
511. 12.2 Q.1 4.8 6.6 6.3 
603 215.67 0 10.4 96 108 3.6 
Ob CAME | : 4.8 ZS 1.8 
O32" 44 2.0 6.4 ; 22 e74 
OC, 2.2 3 
Over 6'3” Ys Pot 

o in 

Group 147 153 Aa 21 46 1,000,000 


*Figures not available for “Routine Group.” 


SALESMAN—What he should know (Book) 


THE ELEMENTS oF RETAIL SALESMANSHIP. By Paul 
Wesley Ivey. Published by the Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1923 (5% x 8 inches, 272 pp., indexed, $1.75.) 


The writer has a lucid style admirably adapted 


‘to the avowed purpose of the book. Mr. Ivey does 


not pretend to have discovered any new principles 
underlying retail selling but offers the work as the 
substance of a series of lectures that he delivered in 
department stores in this country, and which mate- 
rial he embodied in one volume in response to 
requests from salespeople who sought to procure 
it in concise form. 

While elementary in its content, the author has 
produced a very readable, instructive, and, on the 
whole, valuable book. 

(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 


to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher's price.) 


SALES QUOTAS—Apportioning to territory 

Tue Sates Quota ProsrEM. By Nelson H. Seubert. 
The Nation’s Business, Apr 1923, p. 60 (1400 words, tables 
reproduced below on next page, I p.) 

While many variable factors enter into the ques- 
tion of marketing and distributing a product, two 
of the most constant are population and income. 
A weighing of these two factors, therefore, should 
give us some measure of the consuming power of 
a community. : 

A manufacturer making a product which he dis- 
tributes nationally, then, would first determine in 
his mind whether his product was a low-priced com- 
modity, a medium-priced one, or a high-priced lux- 
ury. In figuring sales quotas according to the 
accompanying table, low-priced commodities fall in 
Class 1. In this class population counts 90 per cent 
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and income 10 per cent, because no matter how 
much of a necessity an article may be, the money 
which is available for the purchase of that article 
will have an influence. Likewise, a high-priced 
luxury of national distribution should come some- 
where near the figures of Class 9, according to which 
income counts go per cent and population 10 per 
cent. 

Here are the various classifications with the cor- 
responding weight of population and income. 


Ratio 
Class 1 Population 9 Income I 
Class 2 . 8 ‘ 2 
Class 3 . 7 if 4 
Class 4 e 6 4, 4 
Class 5 a 5 = 5 
Class 6 % 4 + 6 
Class 7 x 3 be: 7 
Class 8 ed 2 - 8 
Class 9 _ i : 9 


SHOES—Promoting; sale of to children 

Four Buyinc AGEs or CHILDHOOD ForM THE BASIS OF 
ADVERTISING A CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT PROPERLY. Boot 
and Shoe Recorder, 17 Mar 1923, p. 35 (3600 words, illus- 
trated, 4 pp.) 


Class Class 
1 2 

AIRGAS ST os. s.4 ew ones xv b%.60%5's 2.06 1.91 
ASISOUE:.| he sala nielaed Sd ew pss 5 Riele's .30 .30 
Arkansas....... Wood she has ewe ° 1.58 1.46 
California ws aA ae ; 3.44 3.68 
EAAISERAG.s ohh5 That d a tak nw hae .90 .90 
Connecticut......... y ° 1.36 1.42 
Delawares<siiivs eeiuss = .20 eal 
District of Columbia. . hk .46 .50 
POTS vn sien eae “ .87 . 84 
Georgia. . . 2.53 2 ake 
Idaho. a .39 .38 
Illinois ¥ 6.26 6.43 
Indiana 5 2.75 yy 
OG a, 56a tere ° 2.34 aoe 
Kansas... * 1.66 1.62 
Kentucky. . Rs 2:17 2.05 
Louisiana.. 2 1.63 1.56 
Maine...... .69 .68 
rg GE BS A RR es 1.46 1.53 
Masepctiviestts so... 2,0) Sa since va ve 3.82 4.03 
Michigan. ...6fsseesGescer testa 3.53 s° 55 
Minnesota. . 2.26 2.22 
Mississippi. 1.56 1,43 
Dipsourl..., 008 «ose. vsecedeces* az 3.11 3.02 
Mornten®ict doi+'stc0 Sadana ‘a .50 .49 
Nebraska. i. dc gicbe'es de igsewtee 1,21 S322 
Nevada. 32500) . Ge rest iaeeas .10 .10 
New: Hampshire J. «sin ao dessus ve 8 .40 .40 
New Jerseys, .s cnr wdaers es Be tue ac48 3.22 
New Mezit0 sinasce os avis sees Pie .29 ¢27 
New York........ his CE an Wales ee 10.69 11.44 
North Carolinaisc ia;.c lescces eens 2.23 2.06 
North Dakota..ecesccccasrcers as .57 .54 
RUGS S Stns, 06 TR aged cake ae doe . 5.45 Lary 
Oklahoma. ......-> Pearse cue ® 1.84 17 
Oregon....... Seba eicten ait GW ous be at wad 
PoetrigylvGnia <0 So pops sears a 8.40 8.50 
Rhade Teldid 4. 8.5 ose hia ee xe -62 .63 
Sosithi Carolinas <2. dn0y ci dean tione 1.49 1.37 
Sowbly Dakota. .c5 sch os oa bec evant .58 Sys 
TeniessOes..< usb i aas. oh pitetene ae 2.07 1.94 
THRBS alt 2 4s eb auis cate e oN 4.26 4.13 
Rita. wees SESE eee oja «theta .40 .39 
WETRIONE 5 Srtisc cid each ata duc: aaa tae .30 .29 
Wirginia tenis ccd sys eps alate 2.10 1.99 
Washingtonians jevqr ue os tens casine 1.33 1.36 
West Virginia..... ‘Receeay e 1.38 1.36 
Wisconsin. PT Set Coren ae 2.43 pA y | 
Wyoming..... BY PA en ‘ sak + 
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Advertising the Children’s Department is diffi- 
cult work, as the appeal must be direct to :wo in- 
terested parties, the child and the adult, both of 
whom, by reason of their age, represent two dif- 
ferent natures that must be appealed to by the 
advertising man. He must tie up his window dis- 
play with advertising that will reach the mother 
and the child, in the case of baby shoes, and the 
child and the mother, in the case of shoes for 
older children. 

Soft sole and first walking shoe advertising must 
be aimed at the mother. It may contain a few 
frills, a dash of sentiment, a bit of common sense 
on the importance of fit in the first pair of shoec. 
From the very first, be sure to impress the mother 
with the fact that you specialize on baby shoes. 
During baby’s first months on earth, it is the cus- 
tom to present him or her with various pairs of 
shoes, and good-will secured on the part of the 
mother, often will lead other relatives and friends 
to purchase the “gift” shoes from you. Cost en- 
ters little into the question with them, and conse- 
quently, this field is a lucrative one. 

At this time, also, mother is interested in baby’s 
health and will appreciate booklets and literature 


Class Class Class Class Class Class Class 
3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1.75 1.60 1.44 1.28 1.12 .97 .82 
.29 .29 .29 .29 .29 .28 .28 
1.34 1.22 1.10 98 .86 74 .62 
3.92 4.16 4.40 4.64 4.88 S212 5.36 
91 91 91 91 91 .92 .92 
1.48 1.54 1.60 1.66 1.72 1.78 1,84 
21 .21 .21 on .22 i22 .22 
ae .60 .65 .70 .74 .719 . 83 
81 .78 oy 71 .68 .65 -62 
2.18 2.00 1.73 1.56 1.38 2 ie 1.13 
36 i 34 .33 Be .30 .29 
6.59 6.76 6.92 7.08 7.25 7.41 7.58 
2.66 2.62 2.57 oe 2.48 2.43 2.39 
2.41 2.44 2.48 2.2 W dee 2.59 2.62 
1.58 1.54 1.49 1.45 1.41 1.37 1.33 
1,92 1.79 1.67 1.54 1.41 1.28 1:16 
1.49 1.42 1.35 1.28 1.21 1.14 1.07 
.67 .66 .65 .64 .63 .62 61 
1.59 1.65 tJ/7% 1.78 1.84 1.90 1.97 
4.25 4.46 4.68 4.90 §.11 533 5.54 
3.58 3.61 3.64 3.66 3.69 3.72 3.74 
2,18 2.14 2.10 2.07 2.03 1.99 1.95 
1.29 1.16 1.02 89 my .62 48 
2.93 2.84 2.49 2.67 2.58 2.49 2.40 
.49 48 48 48 .47 47 .46 
1:23 1.24 1.24 Bae 1.26 2232 1.28 
.10 .10 .10 = be | ny fi | Cas il 
41 41 41 41 .41 .42 .42 
3.34 3.45 3.56 3.67 3.78 3.90 4.01 
.26 .24 .23 «au .20 .19 .17 
2.16 12.90 13.72 14.46 15.20 15.93 16.63 
1.89 ti72 1.55 2.57 1.20 1.03 80 
.50 47 44 Al .38 34 31 
5.56 5.62 5.67 $.73 $.78 5.83 5.89 
1.70 1.64 1.58 p ES | 1.45 1.38 Took 
.74 one .76 att .78 .80 81 
8.61 8.71 8.B1 8.91 9.01 9.12 9.22 
.65 .66 .68 .70 By A) ven .74 
1.26 1.14 1.03 92 .80 .69 57 
199 .54 PLY} .50 49 .47 46 
1.81 1.68 5S 1.42 1.29 1.16 1.03 
3.99 3.86 3.72 3.58 3.45 3.31 3.18 
.39 .38 .38 .37 .37 .36 .36 
.29 .28 .28 .27 ey .26 .26 
1.89 1.78 1.68 eT 1.47 1.36 1.26 
1,38 1.41 1,44 1.47 1.50 1.52 1.55 
1.34 L332 PE) | 1.29 a27 1.25 1.23 
2.30 2.24 2.17 2.10 2.04 1.97 1.91 

an oe .24 .24 ~ae .26 .26 z 
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on baby care. Similarly, the district nurse might 
be induced to give talks in the store on the same 
subject. 

Children’s shoes should be made durable. This 
is the one thing to repeat in your advertising. It 
is your best stock in trade. Bring out the “econ- 
omy” and “long-wear’” feature to the parent, but 
still never forget the child. Keep the youngster’s 
good-will alive by arranging window-displays of 
childish interest of a nature that will tie up the 
printed ad with both your young and old customers. 

Between two and ten might be termed the. 
“friendly” age. Children retain friends and buy-— 
ing habits formed at this age. A kindly word or 
interest shown in the youngster at this time will 
go far toward keeping this trade. The mother is the 
principal to whom the selling and advertising effort 
must be directed, but the child cannot be ignored. 
Attractive store fittings or a simple occasional gift 
will do much to make the youngster feel at home 
and will keep his or her friendship. 

Between 7 and 14 years the child becomes a posi- 
tive factor in the purchase of merchandise. At 
this period, the child’s whim about equals the 
mother’s influence. When this is considered, it will 
be seen that steps taken during the earlier years 
to win the child’s good-will, will make it corres- 
pondingly easier at a later date to win it over to 
the ideas of the mother, who reads the advertise- 
ments. 

Often the child’s desire embarrasses the parent 
when the price of the shoes strains the elder’s 
pocket-book. Understanding of the nature of the 
child on the part of both parent and salesman will 
help to work out a satisfactory solution. 


WALLPOSTERS—French, elements of good 

WHat MAkKEs THE Goop WALLPOSTER (Ce que doit étre 
une affiche.) Translation from Le Commerce, France, 
Mar 1923, p. 105 (3200 words, 2 pp.) 

Never so many wall posters have been used as 
in recent years. Accordingly, we have inquired of 
a number of poster artists, as to what, in their opin-~ 
ion, distinguishes the good poster from the bad. 

All the artists replying to our question replied that 
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the poster should be restrained in tenor, clear in 
meaning, compact in arrangement, and easy to un- 
derstand. 

M. Georges Redon expressed the opinion that 
the poster should: r 


“Permit of reading and understanding at a glance. 
This is not as easy to do as to say, but seek to put 
simplicity in the composition of the poster, use as 
few words as possible, and discuss only one subject.” 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24) 1912, of Business 
Dicest, ADVERTISING AND SALES ProMoTION SERVICE, published semi- 


- monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1923. 


State of New York \ 
County of New Yorks ‘ 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Vincent C. Ross, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of the Business Dicest, ApveErtis- 
ING AND SALES Promotion Service, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business managers are: ¥ 
Publisher, Business Digest, Inc., 7o Tifth Avenue, New York City. 
Editor, Edward D. Arnold, 7o Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Business Manager, Vincent C. Ross, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 

ity. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
the total amount of stock.) 

Business Digest, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Richard 
P. Ettinger, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Charles W. Gersten- 
berg, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Fremont Rider, 241 West 
37th Street, New York City; James B. Caldwell, 114 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and securtty holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

Vincent C. Ross, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of March, 1923. 
ARNOLD W. PETERSON. 
Notary Public, Kings County, Kings County Clerk’s No. 78. 
Kings County Register’s No. 4108. 
Certificate filed in New York County, Clerk’s No. 1098. 
Register’s No. 4240 
Commission expires March 30, 1924 
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Graphic Charts Showing Relative Importance of Four’age Groups in the Purchase of Three Major Diversions of Home Furnishings. 
Note the Persistent Preponderance of the Eighteen to Thirty Age Group (Courtesy Photoplay Magazine) 
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AFRICA—Advertising tendencies in 


If Napoleon Kept a Store THe ApverTISING Art or ForeiGN Countries. The 
Printing Art. Apr 1923, p. 133 (7000 words, 13 advertise- 
HEN Napoleon set out for Egypt he took ments, 3 reproduced below and on pp. 66 and 67.) 

with him the best group of scientists he as ; ; 
could gather together, and formed them into [he greatest obstacle in the way of the advertis- 
Dtnesnehh taatinin’ ing man in Africa are the innumerable, hive-like 
On the 23rd of August, 1798, he wrote: native stores which clutter everywhere. ‘There are 
“The Egyptian Institute held its first session; many English stores, it is true, but all of them 


have a waiting list of customers who have ordered 
merchandise in advance, and who gobble it up as 
soon as it comes from the steamer. When such 
store-keepers are asked to consider the possibilities 
of an advertising campaign, they shrug their shoul- 
ders and observe that it would be foolish for them 


Bonaparte propounded the following questions: 
‘Can the ovens for baking bread be improved 
in regard to expense, or fuel, and if so, how? 
‘Does Egypt afford any substitutes for hops 
in the brewing of beer? 


= ‘How can Nile water be best filtered and ; ‘ 
r ecabtatind #7 to spend money on a campaign to stimulate demand, 
els tail other ameutiona: buti these. ara (aut. when they never can hope to supply the demand that 
’ sc 
ficient to show how the man’s mind worked. I already exists. mre, 
often think of him as I walk through the streets The newspapers show more appreciation of adver- 
of a little country town, where I have been a visitor tising art as we understand it. Practically all of it, 


however, is of either English, French, and some 

small part, American origin. We find advertise- 

ments of Yale & Towne, the Renault Automobile 

Company, and the Grands Magasin du Louvre, of 

back to the Spanish War. Paris, in the local sheet, but the retailer of the 
The other store windows are more attractive— African town is conspicuous by his absence. 


but some not very much more so. Too many of Non-perishable foodstuffs, especially those of a 
them are eloquent of a spirit which has resigned sweet or sticky: kind, find ready market among the 
itself to habit. A spirit which says: “We have 
always done it this way and I guess this is about 
as good a way as any.” 

Just what Napoleon would do if he were to open 
a store in that town I don’t know. But certainly 
he would do something to proclaim to the public 
that this store is alive; that it is out of the rut; hog 2 
that it will pay you to visit it often, because things “sy BF ees cups in packets 
are done differently and better here all the time. : a / (ox> fore bplenest 

He would have a Research Institute within his on old-fashioned soup- 
mind, and the first question he would ask would be: tnsking.; Thee goos 
“How can I improve what I now have?” 

The sessions of that institute would be continuous 
and that question would be the first order of busi- 
ness every hour of every day.—Bruce Barton in The 


Sb Edison Sales Builder for April, 1923. 


for a good many years. 

I look in the plumber’s window. There is the 
same old fly-specked wash basin which has orna- 
mented it for ten years; and a calendar that goes 
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natives. In this connection observe the accompanying 
ilustration which advertises an English soup. Also 
perfumes, and handkerchiefs which may be used 
as headpieces are extremely popular with the native 
population. Motor tractors and agricultural instru- 
ments also are finding a rapidly increasing demand. 
Observe the accompanying advertisement of Re- 
nault, Billancourt, France. 


When you hear a man say advertising is a gamble 
you can make up your mind he doesw’t really know 
what he is talking about, due probably to a lack of 
knowledge of advertising. If he, himself,-happens 
to be running advertising on a lit and miss plan, 
without a knowledge of conditions or market, he 
has made all his advertising a gamble, consequently, 
he puts all advertisements in that class—Meredith’s 
Merchandising Advertising, April, 1923. (39) 


GROCERS—Convention of 


A news letter received from the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers announces that there will 
be a National Exhibition of Fixtures and Appliances 
for Grocery Stores and Meat Markets in connection 
with the 26th Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers at the St. Paul Hotel, 
St. Paul, Minn., June 25th to 28th, 1923. (36) 


Campbells Soup advertising is too well-known 
to need comment, but the excellence of this specimen 
of their house organ has prompted re-production. 
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BOOKS—Volume sale of 

Books By THE Mitiion. By Carrol G. Belknap. Bust- 
ahs hte aS Apr 1923, p. 36 (5000 words, illustrated, 

The success of the Haldeman Julius Publishing 
Company has been due to five things: 

1 Careful selection of titles. 

2. Standardized mass production at low unit cost. 

3. Widespread advertising in newspapers and 
magazines, 

4. Supplementary publicity in the columns of the 
Haldeman Julius Weekly and Life and Letters. 

5. The development of thorough and _ efficient 


_ direct mail advertising, based on the largest mailing 


list in the trade. 

Some years ago Haldeman-Julius found himself 
the owner of a bankrupt weekly, The Appeal to 
Reason. He changed the character of the paper 
and called it the “Haldeman-Julius Weekly.” He 
conceived the idea that publishers were overlooking 
the possibilities of the cheap, small pocket size 
edition of the classic and proceeded to back his 
belief by publishing two tiny books, “The Rubya- 
yat,” and “The Ballad of Reading Gaol?’ These he 
printed on an old hand press, four pages at a time. 
When the books were printed, he announced in the 
Haldeman-Julius Weekly that they would be sold 
for 25 cents each. The results were encouraging 
and accordingly, he prepared a list of fifty well- 
known classics, printed the books, and inserted an 
advertisement in the Sunday edition of the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch. By the Friday following the appear- 
ance of the advertisement, a flood of orders had en- 
gulfed him, and his enterprise was on its way to suc- 
cess. The company now has 300 different books on 
the market, 25 more yet to be announced, and 50 
more in manuscript. The years’ sales volume for the 
past three years reached 31,000,000 copies, and it is 
estimated that the total will top the 60,000,000 
figure for 1923. 


CANDY—tTimely sale of 


SALE. By V..L. Price, The 
Apr. 1923, p. 50 (1300 words, 


THe SATURDAY CANDY 
Northwestern Confectioner. 
I p.) 

Saturday night candy’ sales are always on the 
“cash and carry” basis and are a most profitable 
item. Before attempting to conduct one, however, 
it is best to consider a few things, among them, the 
particular appeal of candy to youngsters, the possi- 
bilities of increased sales on holidays, and the part 
that attractive display plays in affecting the buying 
impulse of the customer. 

The merchant whose. store is located in a business 
section where many transients come and go can 
develop a regular Saturday night clientele by giving 
these customers careful and quality service. Then, 
if, on the contrary, the store is located in a residence 
neighborhood, your chances are even better of devel- 
oping the Saturday night sale on a large scale. Con- 
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sider the following suggestions for window cards: 

1. Take Home Some Candy For Sunday. 

2. Have Some Candy for Your Neighbors and 
Friends When They Call on Sunday. 

3. Dad, Surprise Your Children—Take Home 
Candy for Sunday! 

4. Mothers, Give Your Family a Candy Treat for 
Sunday. 

5. Try Candy After Your Sunday Dinner. 

Make these Saturday sales a regular thing, and 
you will be surprised at the results. The important 
detail is not to give up the idea after trying it only 
one Saturday. Then too, don’t think that only 
package candy will sell at the special sale. The 
5, 10 or 25 cents worth of candy in a bag is just as 
welcome at home, and the bar goods will be bought 
also by parents for their children. Most candy is 
bought on the impulse, so let your windows make 
this suggestion with most force at the most favor- 
able time, on Saturdays and holidays. 


COPY WRITING—Business paper 


Pur Facts Into Business Paper Copy. J. C. 
Quistong. Class, Apr 1923, p. 12 (2800 words, 5 pp.) 


Me- 


Sometime ago an advertising agency sent out a 
questionnaire to 1400 executives and asked the fol- 
lowing questions : 

1. Do you include the advertising pages of busi- 
ness papers in your reading? Ninety-five per cent 
said: “Yes.” 

2. Do the advertising pages help you in the pur- 
chase of equipment and material? Eighty-one per 
cent said: “Yes.” 

The significance of this interest in business papers 
among executives is that it is not so very necessary 
to try for startling effect of layout or design in 
business paper copy, but it is necessary that you 
present facts. These facts should include those 
which are: 


Of interest to the reader. 

Which will help him increase production. 

Which will show him how to reduce costs. 
. Facts which will help him in safety work. 
General facts which he is interested in. 


AEN A 


When you write copy in this way, you get under 
the skin of the reader, and that is what you want. 


DEALERS—Announcing campaign to 

WHat Is THE Best Way TO ANNOUNCE AN ADVERTIS- 
ING CAMPAIGN TO THE TRADE. By John Allen Murphy. 
Printer’s Ink, 12 Apr 1923, p. 41 (1300 words, 2 pp.) 

Once upon a time the dealer was so flooded with 
broadsides announcing that astounding advertising 
campaigns to be undertaken would revolutionize his 
business, that after waiting a while for the revolu- 
tion to start, he decided to discount broadsides and 
crept back into his shell. 

This state of affairs made things harder for the 
manufacturer who genuinely tried to do something 
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for the dealer, but the difficulty has been overcome 
largely by the toning down of the broadsides to a 
modest folder showing proofs to be used, mediums 
in which they are to be inserted, and the dates of 
insertion. As a rule, a number of suggestions are 
outlined by which the dealer can co-operate with the 
advertising. Window and store displays are sug- 
gested. A variety of dealer “helps” are offered. 
These broadsides are not sent forth blindly as were 
the old style announcements, but usually are sent 
only to active accounts, are used by salesmen in 
soliciting new accounts, and as follow-up matter to 
business paper advertising. 

Business papers are growing more and more popu- 
lar for the announcement of consumer campaigns, 
and certainly there is no more logical place for such 
an announcement than in the trade-paper which 
reaches the dealer. In a recent business paper ad’ 
that the Esmond Mills ran in behalf of Esmond 
Blankets, they aimed directly at the dealer who 
believes consumer advertising is not read. In one 
of their consumer ads’ the Esmond Mills made the 
offer to the public that if 10 cents were sent, the 
sender would receive a doll blanket. This offer 
brought in 51,148 dimes and the business paper ad’ 
contained a reproduction of this offer just as it 
had appeared in the consumer paper. Then there 
were some forceful lines which called the dealer’s 
attention to the success of this offer. 

In this and similar advertisements, the Esmond 
Company confined their copy to facts rather than 
promises of future accomplishments. This is typi- 
cal of the new advertising, and tends to discount the 
distrust of the dealer of glowing statements of the 
anticipated results from advertising. 


"THE Trade Mark “Yale” 

stands for fifty years of 
pre-eminent success in the 
invention, development 
and refinement of Locks 
of every nature, and of 
Builders’ Hardware. Door 
Closers and Chain Blocks. 

The proof of its worth is 
shown in the demand for Yale 
products which has expanded the 
Yale plant from its “one man” 
Lock shop in 1840 to the present- 
day institution covering 24 acres, 
with 4,500 employees in its 55 
buildings. 

Lock for the Trade-Mark 


Birthplace of 
Oe eiace 


eee ite Newsat. 
‘01 5 
NY. 1a 


“Yale”. It is a visible guarantee 
of quality. 


The YALE & TOWNE 
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DEALER HELPS—Kinds retailers need 

THE VALUE OF CO-OPERATION IN ADVERTISING. By A. 
H. Van Voris, The Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan, 
Apr 1923, p. 170 (1300 words, I p.) 

There was a time when the catalog sufficed for 
the dealer but now the progressive manufacturer 
goes much further than that. He maintains adver- 
tising service departments which supply the dealer 
with booklets, circulars, pamphlets, and folders for 
local use. False economy in form or quality of such 
dealer helps is apt to defeat its own purpose. It is 
obvious that pamphlets printed on poor paper stock 
makes a poor impression on the prospect and is not 
likely to create purchase desire. Folders should be 
well illustrated, should have a readable style of 
copy ,and bear the dealer’s name as many store- 
keepers dislike the appearance of their name merely 
smudged on with a rubber stamp. 

Electrotypes provided by the manufacturers also 
work in his favor. Window displays and motion 
picture slides all form a part of the advertising as- 
sistance that the merchant requires to market the 
manufacturers product. 


TECHNICAL PRODUCTS—Consumer adver- 
tising as sales stimulant for 

SELLING THE PusBLic A Propuct THAT IT Dogsn’t Buy. 
By James Henle. Advertising and Selling, Apr 1923, p. 27 
(1500 words, 2 pp.) 

Public good-will is a factor that should not be 
overlooked by the manufacturer of a technical prod- 
uct even though it is not sold to the public. The 
Wayne Tank & Pump Co., manufacturers of oil 
measuring pumps, storage tanks, air compressors, 
oil burning systems, etc., advertises its gasoline and 
oil pumps through general periodicals and in this 
way aids garage keepers filling station owners, who 
use them, to make more sales. 

The Wayne advertising in the Saturday Evening 
Post depicts picturesque foreign vistas and shows 
that even in these far lands Wayne pumps are used. 
At the same time the public is given insight into the 
export business done by the Wayne company, and 
the idea pressed that if the Wayne people can meet 
both domestic and foreign competition, its product 
must be of a quality nature. All this is a feather 
in the cap of the garage man who use Wayne equip- 
ment. 

Other advertising copy carries home the point that 
Wayne pumps deliver cool gasoline which has been 
filtered and screened four times, and that also it 
delivers full-measure gasoline. There are three 
good talking points for the dealer, all of which mean 
increased business for Wayne, because of the sales 
which it helps the dealer to effect. 

Aside from this advertising, the concern uses 
space in automotive and accessory,automobile owner, 
filling station, petroleum, grocery, hardware, power 
plant, textile, machinery business management and 
export trade journals. Copy in advertisements in 
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these publications is written from the angle of the 
particular class of reader. 

The sales organization is closely tied-up with the 
advertising and the salesmen are given advance 
notice of all advertising schedules so that it can be 
used as part of their selling talk. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS—Overhead 
costs of 

Tue Cost or Doina Business. By Laurence W. Davis, 
Director of Promotion and Development. Int’l. Ass’n. 
of Electragists. Electrical Merchandising, Apr 1923, 
Pp. 3263 (3000 words, analytic table reproduced on opposite 
page, 2 pp.) 

The figures in the table reproduced herewith are 
those published by the Association of Electragists. 
If the dealer finds that his costs come within these 
limits, he is then in a position to give his customers 
adequate service, pay himself a fair salary, meet 
competition and show a fair profit after expenses. 

The twelve statements shown in this analysis, are 
of firms doing an annual business in 1922 ranging 
from $13,000 to $120,000. They were selected be- 
cause they were representative of the trade and offer 
a better picture of the trade than could be had by 
the preparation of tables showing a general average 
for all firms, and thus including in that average all 
the mis-fits, incompetents and failures within the 


line, 


HATS—Increasing sales volume by simplifica- 
tion of 

SIMPLIFICATION Pur Our SALES IN THE $1,000,000 
Ciass. By Louis L. Smith, Vice-Pres. Nemo Hat Co. 
System, Apr 1923, p. 478 (3300 words, 3 pp.) 

Some years ago nearly every department store 
had a workroom in which hats were trimmed for 
customers who bought the untrimmed hats at 
the store, and who brought their own trimming 
material. For five years prior to this we had been 
building up a large business supplying untrimmed 
hats to jobbers, who, in turn, sold to the department 
stores. As labor grew more costly, however, depart- 
ment stores looked around for a way to eliminate 
this cost and struck the idea of discontinuing the 
sale of untrimmed hats and selling trimmed hats 
only thereafter. One store started the experiment, 
and as it proved successful the idea spread, with 
the result that our sales fell off and soon we were 
under the auctioneer’s hammer. 

When we considered our plans for the future, we 
decided to manufacture trimmed hats which would 
sell at one price, $3.00. We figured that if we could 
make a hat which would sell at this figure, we could 
show the women that it would not profit them to 
buy an untrimmed hat and trim it themselves, when 
they could buy the latest style and really excellent 
models at such low prices. This applied particularly 
to the farmer’s wife who could not afford to pay 
the high prices demanded for trimmed and imported 
hats. Her hats always looked home-made, and we 
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decided that she would welcome our models as a 
relief from the poor headware to which she had 
accustomed herself. We knew, too, that when we 
simplified our line, that we would be able to gauge 
our cost of production to a fine point, and that we 
would save much time by the simple fact that we 
would not have to look over materials that could 
not be used in our standardized article. By dealing 
directly with the dealer, we eliminated our sales 
force and depended entirely upon direct mail to mar- 
ket our product. 

We already had the confidence of a large clientele 
who had purchased our untrimmed hats, so perhaps, 
it is not so surprising that a simple sales letter sold 
24,000 hats for us in one month, or that we could 
have sold 50,000 if we had them in stock. The 
letter follows: 


Gentlemen: 


To help you sell a great quantity of hats, your 
business requires sales-promotion, and we are 
pleased to submit a very unusual, but very practical 
plan. Our assurance is that nobody else in your 
city will have it. 

Although the event is to be staged about October 
15, we must have sufficient time to prepare. Your 
immediate answer, therefore, is requested. 

We will give you, without any additional charge 
to you, a costly, beautiful, artistically constructed 
window display piece, quite the thing for properly 
portraying early winter hats, four specially designed 
display boxes and 1,000 carefully prepared circulars 
with the name and address of your firm printed 
thereon. 

The hats, to be delivered only in groups of 50 
at $3 each, will be absolutely the finest collection 
of models we have ever shown. There will be only 
one hat of a kind, and each hat will reflect the 
newest style tendencies. Our name is in no manner 
linked with the advertising; the benefits accrue 
directly to you. 

The success of the plan is absolutely assured 
because we have already, through personal solicitation 
in our showrooms, booked more than 200 different 
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cities. No effort and no expense will be spared to 
make the plan a complete success. 

Please let us have your decision at once, so that 
we may be guided accordingly. By all means, wire 
your acceptance. 

It is a splendid start for a big winter season and 
ought to sell many hats for you. 

Yours for Real Winter Business, 
NEMO HAT COMPANY, Inc. 
This is what simplification of our business has 


done for us. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS—Rural markets 
for 

TeLLs How To SELL More Pianos TO FARMERS. By E. 
T. Meredith. The Music Trades, 21 Apr 1923, p. 13 (1000 
words, I p.) 

A survey conducted in 1920 and 1921 among 4000 
farmers showed that 81 per cent owned musical 
instruments of one kind or another; 37 per cent 
owned pianos; 32 per cent owned phonographs ; 22 
per cent owned organs; 15 per cent owned violins; 
7 per cent owned guitars or harps; 2 per cent owned 
cornets, and I per cent owned accordions. 

This average will not hold for all the farmers 
of the country, but it indicates that there is a dis- 
tinct market for musical instruments among the 
rural population and that most of it is unfilled. 

If the music tradesmen will get in closer with 
activities on the farm, such as those of the country 
extension workers who supervise boys’ and girls’ 
club work, and with the doings of the young folks 
in the schools, with the farm bureaus and county 
farm organizations, they will uncover a splendid 
market. Another way to do this is through the 
National Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work. 

The farmer is rapidly approaching a normal basis. 
War finance loans and bank loans are being liqui- 
dated, and country banks are now glad to carry the 
farmer’s insurance loans, or loans for the purchase 
of the more expensive equipment or commodities 
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that he wants to buy. His credit is good, and he is 
buying not only the things he needs, but the things 
that contribute to the: pleasure of his family. In 
the case of musical instruments, as likely as not, 
the young folks decide to a great extent what pur- 
chase shall be made by the father or mother. 


SALES DEPARTMENT—Field expansion of 

THE FigLp ORGANIZATION OF THE SALES DEPARTMENT. 
By Harry R. Tosdal, Harvard Business Review, Apr 1923, 
p. 314 (8000 words, 8 pp.) 

When salesmen are not producing properly and 
when reports from the field are not what they should 
be in one way or another, the temptation -is often 
great to establish branches. When considering this 
step, too, the executive too frequently views the 
many and successful organizations which maintain 
a widespread and efficient field structure. These, he 
should remember, have survived not as a proof that 
field organization is necessary in all instances, but 
rather as examples of the survival of the fittest. 

Salesmen, it must be admitted, have a way of 
falling into a rut once a fair volume of trade has 
been established, and these, and other shortcomings 
due, perhaps, to continual contact with an indiffer- 
ent trade, and too loose supervision from the home 
office, does sometime bring about a very real need 
for a more centralized control. Aside from the 
establishment of branch offices, the appointment of 
the field supervisors, district sales manager, or squad 
leader, has been adopted by many organizations as 
a solution of the difficulty. This supervisor may 
operate more as a senior salesman than a manager 
and may be required to make adjustments with cus- 
tomers-where it would be unwise for the salesman to 
attempt to do so. He may close sales that the sales- 
man has been unable to handle, and he may function 
as a connecting link between the salesman and the 
home office, by which the latter can be informed of 
the progress or poor performance of the individual 
salesman, and act to correct a weakness if necessary. 

The number of men that the supervisor can direct 
efficiently is an arbitrary figure. It may vary from 
eight or ten for the company which sells a highly 
technical complicated mechanical product, which re- 
quires consultation with plant engineers and execu- 
tives before the completion of the sale, or there may 
be only one supervisor to 200 men for the company 
whose representatives are themselves well trained, 
expert men in their own lines, and who, because of 
their efficiency, require less supervision. 

The conclusion that a sales force needs field 
supervision does not indicate necessarily that 
branches should be established, for while not in- 
frequently an organization is so wide-spread that 
de-centralization is essential for sales supervision 
and the performance of other functions, a firm may 
adopt a distribution policy which will increase the 
size of the sales force to a point necessary to per- 
form the marketing function which it has assumed. 
One firm manufacturing a certain product, for in- 
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stance, might choose to market that article through 
a manufacturer’s agent and maintain practically no 
sales force. On the other hand, another concern 
making the same kind of product might seek to sell 
through retailers and provide an organization for 
making shipments quickly, and a large sales staff 
to call upon the thousands of retailers in the United 
States, 

The adoption of this or a similar policy increases 
the need of field supervision and field organization, 
but whether the purpose of the expansion is to 
eliminate the middleman, the common aim in the 
development of branches is to bring distributors in 
line and promote aggressive selling. By controlling 
his outlets, the manufacturer can get in close touch 
with his buyer and secure better attention for the 
product. He can assure himself close co-operation 
in advertising and promotional campaigns. This 
cannot be secured always from jobbers. 

The establishment of the branch may be justified 
also by the demand of customers for service or 
better shipment facilities than is possible from the 
distant factory. A plan of organization intended to 
satisfy such demand must needs include warehous- 
ing and shipping facilities at various points. The 
establishment of a branch with such aim in view 
often works favorably from the stand point of tying 
up the locality with advertising plans, and also from 
the viewpoint of keeping the purchaser sold after 
he has bought the article. 

The difficulties of management are an important 
factor in the success of branch offices. The man 
who would be: successful as a branch director is 
usually the sort of a fellow who would succeed if 
in business for himself. Then there are the financial 
risks, the additional capital requirements, and the 
increased expense for wages and overhead, that all 
must be taken into keen consideration when the 
expansion of a field organization is on the table. 


SALES POLICY—Departmental co-operation 
in carrying out 

A BALANCED Sates Poricy. By Harold A. McLean. 
Seda Apr 1923, p. 438 (4500 words, charts, 

pp. 

There is a tendency now-a-days to plan “clever” 
sales campaigns or policies in the hope that they will 
produce startling results.. From this standpoint, we 
are frankly old-fashioned. Our primary belief is 
that “the product is the thing” and we turn our first 
efforts to make this a quality product, and then, co- 
relating the work of the sales department and the 
factory, we depend on the former to gauge and keep 
us informed as to what our clients want, and then 
we proceed to give it to them. 

If we were asked what keeps this business grow- 
ing, we would say: 

1. Satisfied customers. 

2. Friends of customers. 

3. Factory workers who. gratify our customers 
requirements economically. 
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. 4. A competent engineering and analytical depart- 
ment. 

5. Salesmen who are students of customers’ re- 
requirements, and whose job it is to see that the cus- 
tomer invests his money most advantageously for 
himself. 

6. The spirit that binds the departments together. 


At the present time there is a constant temptation 
to cut quality, cheapen prices and get orders easily 
simply because we can “get away with it.’ We 
could do this and still underbid the manufacturer 
of the cheapest imitation of our product. Many have 
yielded to such temptation and we have seen them 
fall by the wayside. A factory whose departments 
are so welded together that the lasting ability of the 
product is unequalled, need fear no competition 
when its selling price is lower than competitors. 

Our product is display cases and we have so 
standardized our production. methods that our prod- 
uct is confined to one size, one wood, one color, one 
quality, one style, one price, along quantity produc- 
tion principles. This standardization has resulted in 
a continual growth of our sales since 1909 to a 
point which today is far and above our payroll aver- 
age, despite the fact that our workmen are the best 
paid in the industry. 

Standardization of sizes enables the retailer to 
handle the cases easily in his store, helps display, 
and aids merchandise turnover. One thing that our 
salesmen watch eternally when selling equipment to 
a retailer is that he not be allowed to “overload” 
himself. We have seen too many retailers fail in 
this way. 

When it comes to finding markets, we sift through 
the seven or eight hundred thousand retailers and 
endeavor to show a select some of these how our 
cases will enable them to make more money. This 
is our most difficult selling job. It is true that most 
retailers want more money, but is equally true that 
many have some vague hope that they will wake up 
some morning and find it in bed with them, or that 
some one will remember them in their will. 

When we get down to the actual operation of the 
sales plan, we furnish the salesman with a loose- 
leaf record in a pocket size binder which gives him 
a convenient record of calls. The kind of business 
which prospects are engaged in is indicated by a 
symbol letter. . 

The company is a pioneer one in the sense 
that plate glass display cases have not been con- 
sidered economical for small stores. The con- 
trary is true, however, but we have to keep up an 
unending educational advertising campaign to drive 
this into the head of the small store owner. H2 
must be shown. In this connection, we place our 
advertising in national and trade journal publica- 
tions, catalogues, a bi-monthly house organ and sales 
letters. We think display, preach display and sell 
display. We look at the store from the customer’s 
viewpoint, and our sales are still going up. 
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SIGNS—Building or space lessee’s right to 
erect outside 

ADVERTISING RIGHTS ON LEASED PREMISES. Case: and 
Comment, Mar-Apr 1923, p. 45 (500 words, I p.) 

It is an established legal precedent that in the 
absence of agreement to the contrary, the lessee of 
a building or a part of a building has the right to 
use the outside of that part of the building covered 
by the lease for advertising signs or notices of a 
temporary nature. This right cannot be exercised, 
however, if it will cause injury to the structure of 
the building. 

If on the contrary, the terms of a lease prohibit 
a tenant from using the outside walls for adver- 
tising purposes, the landlord has the right to place 
posters or signs on the wall, provided it does not 
damage or tend to injure the business of the tenant. 
In this connection, the courts usually have held that 
advertising matter which is offensive to the tenant 
by reason of artistic distaste, or which, by its own 
striking color, dims the advertising of the tenant, 
is not sufficient grounds for the issuance of an 
injunction, 

When there is more than one tenant in a build- 
ing, the occupant of one floor has the right to pre- 
vent a tenant of another floor from using his, the 
first party’s, outside space for advertising purposes. 

A lessee who has the right to use walls for adver- 
tising, may transfer such rights to another. A tenant 
of a dwelling house, used as a boarding house, how- 
ever, cannot grant a third person the right to erect 
or post a sign on the house that will do damage 
to the property, and such third person is liable for 
damages caused by the raising of such sign. 

A lessee’s agreement to transfer such outside 
advertising right cannot be construed as breach of 
agreement not to sub-let any part of his premises. 


ASSOCIATED ‘AD’ CLUBS—Convention of 


The Committee in charge of arrangements has 
announced that the Atlantic City convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World will be 
held at that resort on June 3-7 inclusive. There will 
be no hotel headquarters, it is understood, but regis- 
trations will be made on the Steel Pier. (35) 


METALS—Statistics on 

Metal Statistics—1923, published by the American 
Metal Market and Daily Iron and Steel Report, 
makes its sixteenth annual appearance, containing the 
same general information about production, prices, 
consumption, exports and imports of ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals for the current and prior years, 
as it has in the past. There 1 salso much valuable 
miscellaneous information. The price is $1.00. The 
book has 512 pages, a supplementary buyers di- 
rectory, and 1s 4% x 6 inches in size. (34) 
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STORE SPACE—Most valuable spot in 

THE Most VALUABLE Spot IN A StToRE. Dennison’s 
What Next? Apr 1923, p. 9 (700 words, chart reproduced 
below, 2 pp.) 

Merchandising and real estate experts have 
worked out a formula which gives the relative value 
of the various parts of a store. The accompanying 
chart shows us that on the standard 20 x 100 lot, 
the first two feet, the windows are worth 12 per 
cent of the rent of the store. The first eight feet 
on the inside are worth 13 per cent of the rent so 
naturally the most profitable items should be placed 
there. Thus we see that the proportionate value of 
the space decreases the further we go back in the 
store. 

Since the first two feet, the windows, are the 
most valuable in proportion to size, the merchant 
uses those to do his biggest job, that of getting the 
customers to come into the store. Then, when they 
are inside, he makes the next 18 feet so interesting 
that they will have to buy something, no matter how 
small a purchase it may be. 


“The only man who makes money without adver- 
tising in the newspapers is the fellow who coins it 
in the United States Mint,’ says J. H. McLennon, 
an electrical marketing expert—The News Item, 


April, 1923. (40) 


Last 10% of space im this 
sfore is Worth 5% of rent 


This Hote of ele hi 
1s Worth 27% 
of vent 


‘This 20% of Space 
Ccorth 2EM2 of 
rent 


This to% of space worth 
3% of rent 


This 5% of total space 
(39 of rent 
20'x 100° STORE 


What store space is worth—a window pays 
12 per cent of rent. 
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VACATION GOODS—Suggestions for selling~a’ | ( | 


SELLING SUGGESTIONS ON SUMMER CAMP AND COTTAGE 
EouipmMent. By A. H. Van Voris. Home Equipment. 
May 1923, p. 18 (2200 words, illustrated, 2 pp.) 


The term “summer camper’ is a mis-nomer, for 
most campers occupy their camps for six months 
of the year, from May to October. When the first 
fine day comes around, they will be found inspect- 
ing the roofs of their cabin for signs of damage 
from snow or other causes, and it is during this 
time that the dealer has his opportunity to antici- 
pate these things and sell the camper a roll of com- 
position roofing, paint, or like supplies which would 
be needed to fix up a camp in livable shape after 
exposure to the unseasonable weather of the winter 
time. 

Then, too, there is likely to be some one in your 
town whose boys have been teasing him to buy a 
canoe for ever so long. There is another chance 
for you to make a sale. In short, the coming out 
of the summer man from his winter burrow offers 
you many a chance to help him prepare for the 
summer sports, and incidentally to increase your 
sales at the same time. 

For instance, there are the cook stoves and the 
oil stoves which every camp needs. Then there are 
the many kitchen utensils, the necessary tools for 
the making of repairs, the heavy white restaurant 
china, or if not this, the tin or paper maché kind. 
Also lawn furnishings are needed, window boxes, 
couch blankets are needed for the more pretentious 
cottages. 

Take advantage of this vacation supply market, 
learn to anticipate demands and needs, and a gener- 
ous share of this business will come your way. 
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Consists of Five Independent Services: 


I Executive Management 

II Accounting and Office Management 
III Advertising and Sales Promotion 
IV Banking and Finance 

V_ Credits and Collections 


In addition to the semi-monthly issues, published 
on the first and third Wednesdays of each month, 
each subscriber is entitled to share the services of 
the staff placed at his disposal. 

He has the right to borrow any of the books 
we digest for a period of ten days without charge; 
to purchase these books at a discount of 10 per 
cent post-paid; to purchase magazine issues con- 
taining important articles at publishers’ prices; to 
ask us to compile for him, information already in 
print on any particular subject in which he is inter- 
ested; and finally, to order at cost original researches 
which require that men be sent into the field or 
which entail considerable overhead expense in the 
form of correspondence, postage, preparation of 
questionnaires and a large amount of typing. 


When ordering books reviewed please mention that you are a subscriber so that you will get the 10% discount. 


pS « & O° EMORANDA 
3M ae is for your personal use when 


making note of certain digests to which you 
wish to refer at some future date. 
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PASS IT AROUND 
Please read these digests carefully. If you 
desire the original articles for closer study 
in connection with your work please notify 


Subject Remarks 
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ON THE DOTTED LINE 


HE ambition of every salesman is to reduce 
"Ti effort and friction attendant with the 

customer putting his signature on the beloved 
dotted line, and all he has to know to do this is 
when to begin and, above all, when to end. 

How many orders have been lost through over- 
talking ? 

How many salemen have been so enraptured in 
the golden tinkle of their voice that they forgot 
everything else, even the approach of the prospect’s 
pencil to the dotted line, the goal? 

When a customer appears eager to buy your line 
and is working out this thought in his own way, 
let him talk all he wants to. From that moment 
your ideas become his. His chest swells with the 
joy of creation and he asks nothing more than 
that he be allowed to orate his head off to a 
respectful audience, which, in this case, should be 
you. 

Never break in on such a delightful spell. Agree 


with all his dreams. Let your head nod: “Yes, Yes, 
Yes,” even though your neck tires with bending, and 
then, when the orator is finished, adjust your best 
smile and push your pad for a home run. 
Gauging your talk in this way is a gift that can 


be acquired. Simply concentrate on the dotted 
line. Avoid elocution and don’t kill your prospect 
with talk. 

Consider the unsigned blank book and its 
brother, the unsigned order blank. There are ten 
thousand of these in the storeroom, and they bring 
no joy to anyone. 

Just as the angels rejoice when the sinner is 
saved, so is there more rejoicing at the factory on 
seeing one dotted line properly frescoed and decor- 
ated than there is in looking at five miles of empty 
blanks. 

Now or never is the time. Keep the home fires 
burning for you.—Meredith’s Mechandising Adver- 
tising for May, 1923. 


AUTOMOBILES—Merchandising of (Book) 
AUTOMOBILE SELLING SENSE. By Cliff Knoble. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1923 (5% x 7% 
inches, flexible leather binding, 224 pp. indexed, $2.00). 
Covering the field in a broad way, this volume 
should be useful to the new-comer in the automobile 
field who wishes to acquaint himself with underlying 
merchandising principles before endeavoring to as- 
similate technicalities that would only be indigestible. 
While the work is written around retail merchan- 
dising of automobiles rather than large scale pro- 
duction or selling, it is sufficiently wide in scope to 
be of interest to the automobile man in either the 
retail or wholesale fie 


(As a part of the segvi 
to the subscyiper as og 
to him at te 


CLAY PRODUGy Distigbution of 

THe DEALER—HE Is NED A PRAISED, 
Clay Record, May 1923, WO 
reproduced on p. 75, 5 pp.) 

The fact that 83.5 per cenfygf, all common brick, 
face brick and hollow tile mantffattured is sold for 
use in cities, which, together, comprise about one- 
half the population of the United States, means that 
an enormous market is being overlooked in the rural 
communities. 

The manufacturer could reach this untouched 
market if he would distribute his product through 
the dealer. The accompanying summary of the results 
of a questionnaire which was sent to 77 brick and - 
clay product manufacturers shows that manufac- 
turers are both in favor of and opposed to such 
distribution methods. The manufacturer is not 
entirely to blame for this attitude any more than the 
dealer is wholly at fault for his apathy towards the 
advantages of buying from the manufacturer direct 
instead of from the jobber. Co-operation is needed 
on the part of both. 


CONTRACT—Agency relations with advertiser 
under 
N. W. Ayer & Son Win Suit Acarinst U. S. RuBBER 
Co. For $178,620.87, © Printers’ Ink, 26 Apr 1923, (15000 
words, 30 pp.) ° 


ith no charge, or sold 
e publisher’s price.) 
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The proceedings of the recent lawsuit of N. W. 
Ayer & Son against the U. S. Rubber Company 
brought out many points of interest about agency 
practice. Among these are the definitions of various 
phases of agency work as given by witnesses in 
their testimony. 


(1) Testimony of Gilbert Kinney, vice-president 
of the J. Walter Thompson Co., who was asked to 
define the term “Placing Advertising.” 


A. “I would find it difficult to define that outside 

of its context. I would say perhaps in common 

usage as between a client and ‘advertising agency 

it relates to the description of acting in the capacity 

of advertising agencies.” ***** 

(2) In the course of testimony answering a query 
about the use of the word “recognized” as applied 
to agencies, J. H. Cross of J. H. Cross Co., Inc., 
defined the “recognized agencies” as those which are: 

“Recognized by every group of media—those that 

are equipped to give complete service; those that 

are financially responsible; those that adhere to 

ethical practices.” ***** . 

(3) When testifying in regard to agency practice 
between agency and advertiser, Eugene McGuckin, 
president of Eugene McGuckin & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, defined the term “placing advertising” as: 


“Everything in connection with the account. That 
is, writing the copy and creating the ideas, having 
conferences with the client, making outside investi- 
gations; if they are necessary, preparing drawings, 
and the supervision of the making of electrotypes, 
engravings, matrices, and changes, and forwarding. 
There are other operations also that I have not men- 
tioned there, because they are very numerous, but 
the understanding of a client’s business is that we 
do all of those things.” ***** 


DIRECTORY—Pubblication (Book) 


CRAIN’s MARKET Date Book AND Drrectory oF CLASs, 
TRADE AND TECHNICAL Puslications. Published by G. 
D. Crain, Jr. Chicago, 1923 (6 x 9 inches, 497 pp. $5.00). 

The third edition of this directory should re- 
ceive the same favorable reception by advertising 
and selling men that it has in the past, and should 
fill equally well, if not better, the useful place it 
has had in their work. 

The business and class publications of the United 
States and Canada are classified and listed, in addi- 
tion to which, there are lists of publications in vari- 
ous foreign countries. 

(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 


to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher’s price.) 


BUSINESS BOOKS—Increasing appreciation 
of 

Business Books, which, as a separate classification in 
book publishing, scarcely existed twenty years ago, 
are such an accepted part of book sales and book 
distribution that mention of them is hardly needed. 
There are very few bookstores that have not a well- 
stocked section devoted to business literature. 


The Publishers’ Weekly, 17 Mar 1923. (51) 


DURABILITY—Value as selling point 

OVERCOMING Prejyupice AGAINsT DuraAsitity. Marketing, 
Canada, 5 May 1923, p. 300 (1200 words, illustrated, 
2 pp.) 

There is a common fallacy among dealers to the 
effect that durability of a product tends to make it 
last too long and, consequently, reduces repeat busi- 
ness. 

When Beardmore & Company, manufacturers of 
“Bull-Dog Sole Leather” planned the introduction 
of their product on the market, they anticipated this 
dealer’s objection and took steps to correct it. 
Accordingly, they planned an advertising campaign 
which would be directed at the consumer, and which 
emphasized durability, service and long wear. Then 
the shoe repair shops were visited by salesmen, and 
followed up further by broadsides reproducing 
a series of advertisements which were to start in 
Toronto, Auxiliary advertising helps, wall signs, 
window cards, and so forth, were also offered to the 
shoe repair trade. The advertising campaign was 
run in Toronto for six weeks and during that time 
repeat orders came in in sufficient volume to show 
conclusively that the message had struck the con- 
sumer and could be depended upon to create repeat 
business. 


ENVELOPES—With Attention Value 


AN ENVELOPE WITH VALUE. Postage, Apr 1923, p. 246 
(50 words, envelope reproduced on p. 81, I p.) 

Jesse H. Whitley and Company, the advertising 
agency of Charleston, West Virginia, have found 
that the accompanying envelope has excited most 
favorable comment wherever used by them. 

The Editor of “Postage” agrees that the envelope 
has strong attention value. 


FOLLOW-UPS—Timing 

WHEN THEY Fait To ANSWER. The Three Circles, 
May 1923, p. 163 (House organ of Evans-Winter-Hebb, 
Inc. Detroit, (500 words, 2 pp.) 

“T am quite a man to answer advertisements,” 
a visitor to our office said one day, “and so in the 
course of time I receive many follow-up letters. The 
average one tells me about the article, its price, 
make-up, uses, and so on. As a rule I find that 
I cannot use the article, and so I simply throw 
away the letter. In due time I receive first one 
follow-up to the original letter, then another and 
another, until the advertiser gets tired sending them. 
All this time I simply remain silent and these let- 
ters, like their predecessor, land in the waste- 
basket. Why? Because not one of them gives me 
a chance to say whether or not I want the article. 
They simply assume that I want it, that I can’t do 
without it and keep pounding along at that rate. 
If such advertisers, after sending the third letter, 
would drop their selling effort and just ask people 
to inform them why they are not interested, they 
would get many valuable selling pointers. It would 

(Continued on page 76) 
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be a simple matter to enclose a stamped post-card or 
envelope for reply and it would not only uncover 
weaknesses in the method of presentation of the 
product, but, oddly enough, it has been found 
that similar methods have made customers out of 
many people who ordinarily would not buy. 


HOUSE ORGANS—HEditing 

How to Epir Sates Macazines THAT WILL SELL. By 
Thomas Dreier. The Blue Pencil, Apr 1923, p. 1 (2600 
words, 4 pp.) 

Most amateur editors of house magazines are of 
the opinion that they must fill their publication with 
articles about their house or product. ‘Consequently, 
they succeed in producing an advertising circular, 
lacking in reading interest. and with consequently 
lessened “pulling power.” 

The wise editor of the house magazine will set 
his task to be that of making his readers willing to 
pay for his magazine if they cannot get it other- 
wise. His primary job is not to sell his company’s 
products, but to produce a high-grade, truly repre- 
sentative publication that will reflect credit on his 
company as does the well dressed, intelligent sales- 
man. 

The house organ printed on poor quality paper is 
sure to suggest corresponding quality standards on 
the part of the firm publishing the magazine. The 
greatest care should be given to the selection of 
stock, illustrations, editorial and advertising con- 
tents... The editor should remember that he must 
appeal to many kinds of people and should diversify 
his editorial material accordingly. 

Even when all these things are done, it may ap- 
pear that the house organ does not “pull” after six 
months or so. It has been my experience that the 
majority do not begin to show results until after 
the first year, and that the older they are the more 
valuable they become to the firm as producers. 


ICE—Co-operative advertising of 

Co-OPERATIVE Ick ADVERTISING 1s Success. By J. T. 
Donahue. Western Advertising, Apr. 1923, p. 12 (1300 
words, 2 advertisements reproduced on pp. 70, 2 pp.) 

When the members of the California Association 
of Ice Industries planned their co-operative adver- 
tising campaign, they were actuated by the motives 
of fostering the spirit of co-operation among ice 
manufacturers, of putting the business on a sounder 
basis, and of establishing ethical standards of manu- 
facture and service for all to observe. Another pur- 
pose was to stabilize of the. seasonable tendencies 
of our business, and to sell more ice during the 
colder months, 

The detail.of. the campaign consisted of. display 
advertising ranging in size from 16 to 30 inches, 
in newspapers that thoroughly covered California. 
This was supplemented by press releases, sent out 
at regular intervals, which touched on the manufac- 
ture and use of ice. 
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Our 1923 plan of advertising calls for more than 
13,000 separate insertions in various newspapers 
throughout our territory. Many of these advertise- 
ments are signed by individual ice manufacturers, 
while others are over the signature of the association 
only. Some of our copy is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. Throughout the series we empha- 
sized the desirability of using ice regularly, the year 
throughout, and gave our reasons for doing so. The 
appeals were the sanitary or health appeal; the 
economic appeal, based on food saving by use of 
ice; and the comfort appeal, which is self-explana- 
tory. The health appeal is best typified by an adver- 
tisement headed: “Protect the milk your baby 
drinks,” and whose text is of the same nature. The 
economy appeal is illustrated by an advertisement 
captioned: “The Restaurant Man Takes Ice Al- 
ways,” and goes on to explain why the restauranteur 
finds it economical to take ice all year around. 

We made serious effort to make our advertising 
informative to the housewife and offered many sug- 
gestions as to conserving both ice and food, etc: 

At the very start of our campaign we enlisted the 
aid of our drivers and impressed upon them the 
important part that they played in serving the people 
of the state with ice. They were urged to watch 
for the advertisements, study them, and to use the 
arguments to get new customers. [Each driver re- 
ceived proofs of the advertisements and copies of 
the news stories, and was sent commendatory letters 
from time to time for the interest he showed in our 


campaign. 
JUNE BRIDES—Copy that appeals to 


IDEAS FOR ADVERTISING TO JUNE Bripes. By George E. 
Helm. The Grand Rapids Furniture Record, May 1923, 
p. 254 (2000 words, illustrated, 2 pp.) 

The Knoxville, N. C. Sentinel ran a June Bride 
contest last year which, among other features, con- 
tained the proposition that the winner could go to 
the store of any of the advertisers in the Sentinel 
and select a gift for herself up to a certain value, 
fixed by the storekeeper. The contest excited wide 
interest, made many friends for the stores, and in 
the instance where the bride came to King Mantel 
& Furniture Company, produced an order for a fur- 
niture outfit, in addition to the present that the bride 
selected for herself. 

Consolation prizes were offered to every bride 
who entered the contest and many prospects were 
brought to the store in this manner. 

When copy is intended to appeal to the brides, 
it is well to remember that facts lack the appeal to 
these young people that they have for the business 
man or older folks. “Character” copy is the thing. 
Go back to the time when you were “courtin’ ”»—if 
you were—and write your ad from that angle. If 
direct mail is intended, let your stationery be of the 
“personal” kind, your letter typed or mechanically 
typewritten, and make a strong, individual invitation 
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for the newly-weds to visit the store, assuring them 
that they are under no obligation to purchase a 
dollars worth of goods by reason of their visit. 


LETTERING—Hand, as 
illustrations 
HAnpD LETTERING AS THE MAIN _ ILLUSTRATION. By 
Mathew Beecher. Advertising & Selling, Apr 1923, p. 14 
(3300 words, 11 ads, 1 reproduced on p. 81, 3 pp.) 
Just as the stocky, black solid type common to 
German periodicals typifies the characteristics of the 
German people, and the fancy, delicate lettering of 
the French brings out their inate love of refinement 
and kindred things, so may letters be drawn as to 
suggest many other moods and ideas, and in many 
instances, can dispense with the illustration in copy. 
If the rather common picture of the tired, over- 
worked house-wife were used in the accompanying 
photograph, more than likely the ad’ would lose 
much of its force among the similarly planned 
advertisements that are found in most magazines. 
Of course, lettering has its limitations, and must 
be done by one who knows, It is equally as foolish 
to use a type of illustration which may be popular 
for the time just for the mere sake of using it, as 
it would be to use hand lettering when an illustra- 
tion is essential. 


MARKETING—Planning campaign 

PLANNING AND PREPARATION OF AN ADVERTISING CAM- 
PAIGN. By H. K. McCann. Harvard Business Review, 
Apr 1923, p. 308 (4250 words, 6 pp.) 


substitute for 


The preparation of the advertising campaign re- 
quires an intensive study of the product and its 
market. In addition to these first steps, there comes 
the determination of the plan by which the markets 
will be covered, which, again, is sub-divided into 
determination of: 

(a) The advertising theme or appeal. 

(b) Copy and art treatment. 

(c) Choice of media. 

(d) Estimates of cost. 


After this, we have the actual execution of the 
plan and the release of the advertising in its final 
form. 

Last,. but not least, there comes the selling of the 
advertising to the sales organization and the trade, 
for their support and belief in the advertising is an 
important essential of the success of the campaign. 


ASIA—Market for industrial machinery in 


Much information regarding the marketing of 
industrial machinery in Asia is contained in a 332 
page, paper covered book issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the Department 
of Commerce. The book is written by Walter H. 
Rastall and is listed as No. 215—Special Agents 
Series—Asiatic Markets for Industrial Machinery. 
The price is 60 cents at the office of the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government Printing O ffice, 
Washington, D. C. ; (50) 
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MOTION PICTURES—As business getters 


Motion Pictures AS AN Arp To Business. By P. A. 
Raibourn and Roy L. Davis. Administration, May 1923, 
p. 587 (5600 words, 8 pp.) 

Just as the journalist is required to express the 
ideas of the scientist in printed form, so is the expert 
motion picture producer a prime requisite for the 
production of a successful, business-getting motion 
picture by an industrial concern, Get in touch with 
the best available expert, tell him what you want to 
do and let him do it. A definite arrangement con- 
cerning costs is the best and most satisfactory. 
Probably the best plan is cost plus a definite figure 
for his services in preparing and supervising the 
production of the picture. A 1000-foot reel should 
cost about $1ooo. 

Under such an arrangement the producer takes 
no risks on your personal whims or changes of 
opinion of the moment, and on the other hand, has 
no incentive to pad the film unnecessarily, as would 

(Continued on page 78) 


A big fat man, with big red nose, 
Big cigar and big check clothes— 
Just a naughty race:track man - 
Said, “What's in that thermos can?”’ 
Just imagine! What a nerve! 

I behaved with cald reserve, 
Saying, “Sir, you needn’t snoop— 
April Fool! Its Campbell’s Soup!” 


This little, fat Campbell's Soup girl needs no in- 
troduction, but she tells her story so appealingly here 
that she is reproduced as she stands on the cover of 
the April issue of The Optimist, the house organ of 
the Joseph B. Campbell Company, of Camden, N, J. 
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be the case if he were recompensed on a so-much 
per foot basis. 

When you have come to agreement with the ex- 
pert as to costs and working script, go ahead, and 
you should have a production which will not only 
please you but produce results. 


SALESMAN—Handbook for (Book) 

DEVELOPING SALES PERSONALITY. By Elmer E. Ferris. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, New York, 1923, (5 x 7% 
inches, flexible leather cover, 92 pp. indexed, $1.50). 

“Sales personality” is the dominant factér neces- 
sary for selling success” says the author, who pro- 
ceeds to describe the qualities of mind and body 
that enter into the sales personality, and then tells 
how to develop these qualities. 

The author has had long experience as salesman, 
sales manager and university instructor in selling, 
and gives a clear, understandable presentation of a 
subject that is always intensely pertinent and inter- 
esting for those engaged in actual sales work or its 
supervision. 

(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 


to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher's price.) 


SALESMEN—How their working time is spent 

Hotpinc THE Stop-WaATCcH ON SALESMEN. By H. G. 
Kenagy. Printers’ Ink Monthly, May 1923, p. 31 (3800 
words, 6 tables, 4 reproduced, 6 pp.) 

The salesmen of a large mid-western manufac- 
turing company spend 224,000 hours each year in 
buyer’s offices waiting to see their prospect. The 
same salesmen spend 376,000 hours each year 
traveling between stores. Taken altogether, it was 
found that each salesman spends 45% of his work- 
ing time in this manner. Applying these findings 
to a single working day of eight hours, it develops 
that the salesman has only four hours and twenty- 
four minutes left in which to make approximately 
20 sales talks and do such routine jobs as arranging 
display, making collections, ete. This limits his 
time with each prospect to about Io minutes. 


Some- 
times 


Sometimes 
4 ‘ 
10% 


84 per cent of door-to-door 
coupons in Milwaukee are 
redeemed. 


79 per cent of coupons printed 
in Milwaukee newspapers are 
redeemed, 


SEE WOMEN—BUYING MOTIVES OF 
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It is obvious that time between buyers is practi- 
cally a total loss to the company and among the 
pioneers in trying to eliminate this loss has been 
the Dennison Manufacturing Company. This com- 
pany has found that by reducing the amount of inci- 
dental clerical work required of salesmen, the 
amount of time spent actually talking to prospects 
could be increased proportionately. The Bureau of 
Personnel Research began to make time studies of 
salesmen in various lines in 1919 and found that 
such studies possessed distinct value in throwing 
light on various elements of the salesman’s job. 

When conducting such a time-study, the sales- 
man should not be told that he is being timed, but 
the time-keeper or sales manager should accompany 
him on some pretext, such as that of wanting to 
“size up” the customer. If the salesman discovers 
that the observer is “clocking”? him, he is liable to 
change the style and method of selling and render 
the time study useless. A wrist watch placed 
in a position where it can be seen without undue 
effort of the hand is the best medium for timing 
the salesman. The observer should note the time 
of entering each customer’s place of business, time 
spent in waiting, time for each operation connected 
with the sale. 

The following tables represent studies conducted 
by the Bureau of the selling forces of four com- 
panys. Company A is the Mid-western company re- 
ferred to in the first paragraph and manufactures a 
specialty line sold to retail dealers for household 
use. Company B makes high grade food products 
and also sells to retailers. ‘Company C manufac- 
tures an office specialty, and its salesmen have no 
list of customers although they are confined within 
a certain territory. 


AB Er 
(Average time per call) 
Company Mins 
TERRA PSI ane Rhett Meeteae ore coe. CaCI LE ecmaere 16.2 
B hace sets. oie,e chs 6 phsseiibe sacs Biei:n std AD oT Cho 20.4 
Cs daeseeit «dias, scape eee EAS amc t8 3 10.2 
en ER BS) ee ceenud Rey oe. Stel iota Meenas 30.3 
TABLE II 
(Percentage of time face to face with prospect) 
Company Mins. 
TA (ie EES Ute iS & REED. SOT SAA RIEL eentt’- 45.6 
Bord eet « besa a Ossereehdaetamae cy Ueid aate cents > Sama 75D 
Oa Ta AUIS NS Eo Oat SI a 40.3 
TD hee snot tacris sf oats ePeateetas sigs <9 «Bee 260.0 
TABLE IIT 
Division of total time in the field % basis 
B Cc D 
Reaching prospect ......0....: 28.0) WHI 5e7) 1440.4. TAI.5 
Sales interview {\iiea x2 eh dead 36.4. 28.4 34.5. 10.5 
Good-will. conversation ...... 6.5. 30:0 5.8 6.5 
Routine duties seeder O\Graaeae Segecpelenh sl 
Collections Fe? be thea 2.7 BF ar a 
Waiter sicaay. Was Tae TGi5 et 327.34 17.0 
TABLE IV 


(Comparison between country and city Salesmen— 
- Company A only) 
Country City 
Total time reaching store—% ...... 34 21 
otal time “ine Store- Secwies.s sels eet 66 79 


@ 
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SHOES—Time required to sell pair of 


AVERAGE TIME FOR THE SHOE SALE SEVENTEEN AND 
THREE-FOURTHS. Dry Goods Merchants Trade Journal. 
Apr 1923, p. 102 (300 words, 1 p.) 


An analysis made by the Research Bureau for 
Retail Training of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology of 107 sales in the shoe department of five 
Pittsburgh stores revealed that the average time 
required to complete the sale of a pair of shoes 
to a customer was 17 minutes and 45 seconds. The 
quickest sale was made in 3 minutes and 45 seconds 
while the slowest took 88 minutes and 30 seconds. 
Trips to the shelves for stock averaged 4 to a sale, 
while in two cases 16 and 17 were necessary to 
satisfy the customer. In five instances, the patron 
purchased the first pair of shoes shown. Search- 
ing for stock took up from 30 seconds to 20 min- 
utes and 30 seconds of each trip to the shelves. 
One-third of 33% of the total time consumed was 
used in searching for stock. 

The quickest time in which shoes were taken 
from the shelves was 3% of the total time con- 
sumed for the entire sale, while the slowest was 


92%. 
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cessity. By keep- 
ing a supply always 
in your ice-box you 
add to your comfort 
— safeguard health 
and lessen food bills. 
Take ice every day! 
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SEE ICE—CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING OF 
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UST because we are in business 
to sell you ice, is no reason that 
we with to sce you waste it. 

You'll find if you are careful 
about keeping refrigerator doors 
closed — keeping the warm outside 
air away from the chilled interior — 
thet you'll require less ice than 
beretofore. 

ke, Is an economy —not an cx: 
pense. Use it regularly and wisely 
and you'll soon see that the cost of 
the tee itself is more than made up 
in the com of foods that soon waste 
and spoil when not kept to the cold, 
even temperature of a well-filled 
ice boa. 
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UNIFORM SALES ACT—Explanation of 
(Book) 

Tue Law or Sates. By James B. Reed. Published by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1923 (5 x 73% inches, 229 
pp. indexed, $2.00.) 

This volume contains a concise codification of the 
Uniform Sales Act, presented in such a manner 
that the principles of the law may be applied to 
ordinary developments of business as they appear 
in the course of affairs. While the book is not 
wholly devoted to the Uniform Sales Act, the au- 
thor asserts that the Act has been closely followed 
throughout the text, which consists of an outline 
of contract forms, title transfers, rights of contract- 
ing parties and similar aspects of business law. 


(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 
to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher’s price.) 


WOMEN—Buying motives of 

PLANNING Direct ADVERTISING TO SELL Goops oR SERvV- 
IcES TO WOMEN PERSONALLY. By Robert E. Ramsey. The 
Inland Printer, May 1923, p. 230 (3000 words, illustrated, 
chart reproduced on p. 80, 4 pp.) 

Miss Dorothy R. Entwistle, one-time associated 
with Filene’s, of Boston, places the motives which 
prompt women to buy in the following order of 
importance : 

1. Love of. beauty. 

2. Economy. 

3. Eagerness to find bargains. 
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SEE LETTERING—HAND, AS SUBSTITUTE “FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS 

Women are appealed to through their feelings 
more easily than men. They are sensitive to adver- 
tisements containing pictures. Summing up the 
principles which should not be overlooked when 
preparing advertising intended to appeal to women, 
we have: 


1. Be original. 
2. Make the most of your space. 


i ae. 2, 2 
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3. Advertise things that women naturally want 
to buy, rather than something you want to sell 
to them. 

4. Give good values. 
chasers. 

5. Appeal to their feelings rather than to reason. 

6. Sweeten the hard facts with good editorial 
advertising. 

7. Be specific. 

8. Let your illustrations be correct in every 
detail. 


Compare these principles as given by Miss 
Entwistle with the buying appeals which motivate 
women as tabulated by Marshall Field & Co., who 
based their findings on the results of a year’s adver- 
tising. 


They are shrewd pur- 


Pulling-power 
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While the recipe book and kindred ideas has been 
done to death as a house-wife’s appeal, they are 
remarkably effective if handled with a touch of 
novelty. The Log Cabin Products Company, St. 
Paul, Minn., conceived the idea of distributing 
recipes, which were printed on 3 x 5 inch slips and 
which could be kept by the house-wife in an ordi- 
nary filing drawer. This was found to be effective 
advertising. 


The accompanying chart shows the policy of 
Milwaukee housewives in redeeming most of the 
sample coupons which are distributed from house to 
house or which are published in newspapers. The 
statistics were collected by the Service Bureau of 
the Milwaukee Journal. 
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ATTENTION 


VALUE 


Magazines are supplied at publishers or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent on 10 days approval 
and sold at 10% discount. 
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The Man Who Held to His Course 
HERE was and is in Chicago a certain concern 
that uses a great many locks. It is rated 
“AAA.” Yet, strange as it may seem, it was 

very seldom that a lock salesman called on that 
company. 

The salesmen for the different lock manufacturers 
had decided among themselves that it was a waste 
of time to call on this concern because for the past 
fifteen years it had given all its lock business to an 
Eastern manufacturer. 

There was one salesman, however, who had vision. 
He represented the Rockford Lock Company. He 

knew there was no such thing as having an account 

“sewed up,” that sooner or later something would 
happen to jar the account loose, and the very fact 
that the Eastern manufacturer thought he had the 
account cinched in itself would eventually lead 
to his losing it. 

So he kept on calling. For six long years he 
called, receiving no encouragement whatever from 
the prospect and making himself a butt for the wits 
at the Hardware Club. But the joke was on them 
last week when he landed the account, to their 
chagrin and envy, simply because he had held to 
his course. 

Selling has much in common with sailing. To 
arrive you must first know where you want to go, 
and then you must have the tenacity and courage 
to hold to your course in spite of storms and dis- 
couragements. If you will stay on the course 
LONG ENOUGH you are sure to arrive.—Selling 
News for May, 1923. 


AUTOMOBILES—Production of 


In March 318,424 passenger cars and 21,815 
trucks were produced in this country, more than 20 
per cent above the previous high record for a month. 

The automobile market is certainly going to be 
saturated soon—as we have heard for twenty years. 


—National Advertising, April 1923. (68) 


8I 


A broadside distributed by the National Association of 
Retail Clothiers announces that the Association will hold 
their Tenth Anniversary Convention and Exposition in 
Chicago, Ill., from September 24th to 2gth. (64) 


CANADA—Selling cook-stoves in 

CoveRING CANADA For Coox-Stoves. By Norman E. 
Olds. Marketing and Business Management, Canada, 19 
May, 1923, p. 325 (3150 words, ads reproduced on pp. 82 
and 83, Haateated, 3 pp.) 

Those wishing to get wide distribution in Canada 
will find it essential to use magazines, farm papers 
and dailies and newspapers in the more populated 
centers. When planning our campaign for the New 
Perfection Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens, we chose 
more than fifty of the principal trade centres of 
Canada as hubs in our advertising plan, and, with 
two exceptions, selected only one paper in each of 
these centres to carry our advertising. Of the 
twenty-five central points in the Province of Ontario, 
two newspapers were used only in Ottawa and 
Toronto. Similarly, one each was used in Calgary, 
Edmonton, and Lethbridge, the three points in Al- 
berta. Then there were four papers in as many 
centres in British Columbia, three in Manitoba, two 
in New Brunswick, two in Novia Scotia, one on 
Prince Edward Island, seven papers in four cities in 
the Province of Quebec, and seven in Saskatchewan. 

We based our selection of papers first upon their 
out-of-town circulation and second, on their total 
circulation. An English and French publication 
were used in centres where there is mixed popula- 
tion. We have given greater weight to the out-of- 
town circulation of dailies because we believe that 
points adjoining the cities offer larger proportionate 
sales opportunities for our particular product than 
do the cities themselves. Inquiries among city store- 
keepers revealed that the cities influence the buying 
habits of the surrounding country to a great extent. 

We spent little money advertising to the dealer 
but impressed our salesmen with the necessity of 
convincing the dealers that our powerful advertising 
would be splendidly helpful to them. The salesmen 
were given portfolios which contained folders show- 
ing the list of media, with circulation, schedules and 
proofs of advertisements, folder of free electros for 
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dealers, detailed circulation of newspapers in sales- 
man’s territory, and the detailed circulation of maga- 
zine and farm papers by provinces. 

The co-operation of the local newspaper advertis- 
ing managers was enlisted and salesmen were in- 
structed to ask them to call on the local dealer, and 
ask him to advertise under his own name the day 
that our advertising appeared. 


DISTRIBUTION—National, effecting by central 
warehouses 

WAREHOUSE AS Feo Le DistripuTion. By G. D. 
Crain, Jr. Class, May, 1923, p. 39 (1350 words, 4 pp.) 

Public warehouses nae situated at important 
shipping centres are the basis for a scheme of distri- 
bution which permits the small manufacturer to 
sell on a national basis. The manufacturer, instead 
of shipping individual orders as they come in, there- 
by paying the high freight rate on less than carload 
shipments, anticipates these orders by shipping full 
carloads to public warehouses. Then, as orders are 
received from the territories in which the ware- 
houses are located, the orders are filled from the 
nearest warehouse stock. Instead of paying a 
less than carload freight rate on the entire shipment, 
these local rates are paid only on the short haul 
shipments from warehouse to customer. Frequently 
the difference between the short-haul rate and the 
long-haul is more than the former net profit of the 
seller. 

For example, warehouses of this kind are han- 
dling collections, including both open-account and 
draft, making deliveries, and in brief, performing 
every service but that of selling. Automobiles 
stored in the warehouse are looked after, batteries 
maintained and installed, cars washed and _ polished, 
and given similar attention Liquid products, in 
some cases, are shipped to the warehouse and bar- 
reled by warehousemen for delivery to the customer. 
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LAY-OUT—Use of the mortise in 


Can THE Unique Mortise Hete Sett, By Mathew 
Beecher. Advertising and Selling, May, 1923, p. 14 (1600 
words, illustrated, advertisements reproduced on pp. 84 
and 85, 3 pp.) 


The mortise has many uses if properly used. One 
of its most effective applications is in the small ad’ 
where it produces real attention. Observe the effect 
as reproduced in Fig. 1. 

Some types of product lend themselves naturally 


to the use of the mortise in their advertising. The 


ad’ of the Marmon automobile as shown in Fig 2 
is a case in point. Ordinarily the mortice has been 
over-done in automobile advertising, but the Mar- 
mon ad has escaped monotony by the use of an odd 
background. 

The mortised type of advertisment seems to have 
been confined to newspapers and trade papers more 
than general magazines. It may be that magazine 
advertising suggests to the lay-out man a higher de- 
gree of artistic merit than is commonly associated 
with news and business papers. However, the mor- 
tise plays an important part in lifting the ad’ out of 
the commonplace with little or no extra cost or 
space. 


LETTERS—Impulsive, unstudied 


Tuts Frettow Trustep His Imputse—It Paw. By I. 
M. Van Viser. The Mailbag, May, 1923, p. 41 (500 words, 
I p.) 


After sending nine pieces of mailing matter to a 
sales prospect, the correspondent received a reply to 
the effect that he liked the car but that 
he wanted to examine some other makes before 
coming to a decision on what car to purchase. 

Ordinarily, the correspondent would have replied 
with a strong letter, but this time he had an inspira- 
tion and sent the following letter: 


“Thank you for your very friendly and honest 
reply to our letter. If it isn’t asking too much, and 
you don’t consider it too fresh, would you mind 
answering this question: Are you a married man?” 


The prospect replied that he was married and 
asked what in the world this had to do with purchas- 
ing an automobile. Then the correspondent replied: 


‘When you made up your mind to get married you 
didn’t wait till you had seen all the women in 
America before you decided. When you met the One 
Woman you settled the whole thing right then and 
there, after you were sure you cared. 

“Would it have been fair to your wife if you had 
asked her to wait until you had looked over more 
girls to see if some other one suited you better? 
Now, choosing an automobile is a great deal like 
selecting a wife. You appreciate that. The 
car suits you; now is the time to get it. We have 
written our dealer in Wheeling to drive your sedan 
up to your fhome on Thusrday a What do 
you say?” 


This letter closed the sale. 
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MAILING LISTS—Keeping up-to-date 


CuttInc THE DrAp Woop out or Marine Lists. 
Canadian Advertising Exhibit, Supplement to Marketing, 
Spring number, 1923, p. 29 (3500 words, 4 pp.) 

To begin with, there are many sources of informa- 
tion for compiling the mailing list. Among these 
are the advertising managers of local newspapers. 
The promotion manager of a large catalog house 
went about getting up a list of prospects with these 
advertising men’s aid in this manner: 

“For three months after this catalog is mailed,” 
he wrote them, “the dealer for these goods in your 
city will carry on a local newspaper campaign fea- 
turing the fact that he is the authorized agent for 
this line of goods. 

“We want your co-operation,’ the letter con- 
tinued, “in making this campaign successful, and we 
are willing to pay for your help. No doubt there is 
somebody in vour office who is well acquainted in 
the better class residential districts in your city. We 
would like you to select such a person—one who 
can be depended upon to work conscientiously—and 
have this party compile from a telephone book or 
city directory the names and correct addresses of 
the people living on the best residential streets of 
your town. If you will do this we shall be glad to 
arrange terms of payment satisfactory to the person 
selected.” 

A similar letter went to bank managers in smaller 
towns, to lawyers, telephone offices and like sources 
of information. When the information was refused 
or the required co-operation not forthcoming for 
any reason, another source was tried. Money-order 
clerks in small town post-offices were found to be a 
splendid source of information as to well-to-do 
people who sent money regularly to mail-order 
houses. It is true that some complaints were made 
by bank and telephone company officials as to the 
unusual method adopted to secure the mailing list 
names, but in the end 53,000 names were secured 
for the list. 

Another concern in the jewelry business secured 
the names of business and professional men from 
Bradstreet’s Directory and similar registers. They 
confine their list to men who are rated at $10,000 or 
more. 

Another mailing list of 60,000 names, maintained 
by one of the oldest mail-order houses in Canada is 
divided into classes of customers with the purpose 
of giving, so far as possible, enough information 
about the personal habits of the customer to permit 
of writing an approximate personal letter to the 
prospect. 

The classes of customers are: 

1. Those who are people of wealth and position 
and are large and consistent purchasers. 

2. Average customers, who, throughout the year, 
are more or less regular in purchasing less expensive 
articles. 

3. Christmas customers, that is, people who buy 
during the holidays only. 
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4. People who have at some time asked for a 
catalog but have not ordered from it. 

5. Prospects whose names have been gathered 
from the society columns of newspapers, and 
checked up with city or telephone directories. 

6. Prospects whose names have been procured 
from other sources. 

These names are re-classified constantly by means 
of an index which tells the date and character of 
their last order, and also whether the customer had 
complained in connection with the order or re- 
quested an exchange of goods. 


MARKETING SURVEY—Made by Merchan- 
dising Bureau, Milwaukee Journal 


A Survey or THE MILWAUKEE Marker. Published by 
the Milwaukee Journal, _Milwaukee, Wis., 1027,.(0. = 1 
inches, 3 volumes, 286, 333 and 3098 pp. ea. respectively, 
printed in mimeograph cheat temporary paper cover. $2.00 
ea. bound in leather.) 

(Continucd on page 84.) 
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The above indexed consumer analysis is a part 
of a six volume survey of Milwaukee’s buying 
habits which was conducted by the Merchandising 
Service Bureau of the Milwaukee Journal. The 
second three volumes of the survey are not com- 
pleted, but the three volumes reviewed herewith 
comprise an analysis of the market as follows: 

1. Recreation and Sporting Goods, including auto- 
mobiles and accessories; fountain pens, mechani- 
cal pencils, knitting goods, such as those used in 
crocheting, and other needlework. ‘There is also 


an analysis of home ownership in Milwaukee, 
dealer policy, and other miscellaneous items. 


2. The second volume covers the market for~house- 
hold appliances, utensils and accessories. There 
is also an analysis of dealer policy in the direc- 
tion of these items. 


3. Volume three is devoted to a survey of the 
market for cosmetics and accessories. ‘The man- 
ner of treatment of the subject is similar to the 
other volumes and contains an analysis of con- 
sumption, distribution, dealer policy, etc. 

The analysis is based upon returns from ques- 

tionnaires sent to 9,000 consumers and required 
four months preparation. 


PAINT—Co-operative advertising of 

Prorits in TEAM Work. By Arthur M. East. Judicious 
Advertising, May 1923, p. 38 (2050 words, illustrated, 7 
pp.) 

The purpose of the “Save the Surface” campaign 
is to increase the consumption of paint and varnish, 
through the education of the public to the economic 
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necessity of the use of paint and varnish in protect- 
ing, beautifying and prolonging the life of property, 
and to secure greater effort on the part of the trade 
to sell its own products to consumer. 

‘When the campaign opened in 1919, full page 
advertisements were used in national magazines. 
The copy was of an educational nature and stressed 
the great annual property loss through deterioration 
that could have been prevented by the use of paint 
and varnish. The words “Save the Surface and 
You Save All—Paint and Varnish” was featured 
in all these advertisements. From $100,000 to $150,- 
000 has been spent for advertising each year since 
the starting of the campaign. 

When the depression of 1920 and 1921 came 
along the salesmen had about made up their minds 
that 1922 would be about as bad. Accordingly, the 
advertising committee got to work and planned a 
five-year campaign within the trade with the battle 
cry as “Make 1922 the Greatest Paint and Varnish 
Year, as the First Step Towards Doubling the In- 
dustry by 1926.” The sales managers and salesmen 
in the trade fell into the spirit of the campaign and 
as a consequence the Department of Commerce re- 
ports that there was a 30 per cent average increase 
throughout the paint and varnish industry last year, 
as a result of the campaign. Thus, in round num- 
bers, where the paint industry was producing $600,- 
000,000 worth of paints and varnishes, it is now 
producing more than $80,000,000 and promises to 
touch the goal of $1,200,000 by 1926. 

The National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, the National Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the International Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators, and the National 
Association of Paint Jobbers, unanimously endorsed 
and co-operated in the 1922 campaign. 

A booklet has been prepared which summarizes 
the details of the 1923 campaign and has extensive 
circulation within the trade. The advertising of 
the campaign is so keyed as not to duplicate or 
interfere with the activities of any individual firm. 
The slogan is open to all firms for their use and 
may be used in advertisements, packages, containers, 
or anyway whatsoever. Its use is so controlled, 
however, that no individual firm can usurp it or 
gain unfair advantage by using it to push or seem- 
ingly guarantee a particular product. 

All these activities are under the direction of the 
“Save the Surface Campaign.” A National Assoc- 
ciation of “Save the Surface” Salesmen was also 
formed to secure their co-operation. Nearly 1,000 
salesmen are members. 

In 1919, one hundred manufacturers of paint and 
varnish provided a fund of $100,000 for the cam- 
paign. The amount donated by the manufacturers 
now reaches an annual sum of approximately $200,- 
ooo, The manufacturers are asked to invest in the 
campaign one-eighth of 1 per cent of his annual 
sales in the United States. Dealers are asked to 
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invest $5 for each $2,500 worth of sales of paint 
and varnish products; master painters, $1 or more, 
and salesmen $1. 

Where a local co-operative “Save the Surface” 
Campaign is waged by a committee in any locality, 
the money thus expended is refunded to the local 
body. 

Motion pictures at conventions, traveling exhibits 
at expositions, contests of various kinds, all had 
their place in the campaign and are helping to pro- 
duce results which enables the manufacturer to de- 
vote his advertising appropriation to the exploitation 
of his own products, as the campaign takes care of 
the educational advertising that he would have to 
do ordinarily. 


PAPER—Standardization of quality 

How STANDARDIZED StocKs WiLL BENEFIT THE PuR- 
CHASER. By R. E. Rindfusz. Typothetae Bulletin, 28 May 
1923, p. 135 (1500 words, 2 pp.) 

Not long ago a prominent trade magazine sent 
out a questionnaire to several advertising men who 
were large buyers of printing. One of the questions 
of the questionnaire related to the grade of letter- 
head paper that should be used to insure returns 
from direct mail advertising. The results of this 
questionnaire showed that more than 60 per cent of 
these advertising buyers did not even approximate 
the grade of paper they thought they specified. Some 
indicated a better grade of paper than they thought 
necessary, others specified a poorer grade. 

It is not surprising that this condition exists be- 
cause there are no standards by which they can judge 
paper. Manufacturers do not make brands of paper. 
They produce “Items” and these items, in turn, are 
divided into as many as from 50 to I50 or more 
other items. There is a tremendous waste in over- 
lapping of brands and qualities, and all this extra 
cost of distribution is passed on down the line to 
the buyer of paper and printing. 

The American Writing Paper Company has been 
among the pioneers in the direction of standardiza- 
tion. In the fall of 1920 they had in stock 37 
“Eagle A” brands of bond papers in a total of 1621 
items. In the fall of 1922 this company was carry- 
ing only nine brands of bond paper in a total of 
539 items, a reduction of 67 per cent in the number 
of items. 

If only a percentage of this cost of distribution 
were passed on to the buyer, the advantages would 
be noteworthy. In addition, the confusion caused 
by the multiplicity of brands would be eliminated 
and thus the advertising man could make a more 
intelligent choice of papers. 


POPULATION—Increase of (Book) 

Census Monocrarn No, I—INCREASE OF POPULATION 
IN THE Unitrep States—1g10-1920. By William S. Nos- 
siter. Published by Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, 1922 (7 x 10 inches, 256 pp. population tables, $1.00). 


This should be a useful book for those engaged 
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in commercial research, or, in fact, for anyone who 
might need to ascertain the proportionate growth 
of population in the United States, and the degree 
in which that increase is distributed over the area 
of the country. The work is based upon Census 
reports from 1790 to 1920. 

(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 


to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher’s price.) 


REFRIGERATORS—Summer time sale of 

SELLING SANITATION AND SATISFACTION. House Fur- 
nishing Review, May 1923, p. 49 (1350 words, 4 pp.) 

The selling point in refrigerator marketing is not 
only that they are a storage place for edibles during 
the summer months, but that they are an essential 
feature of the modern, cleanly, sanitary kitchen that 
the great women’s magazines have been advocating 
for years. Follow in the footsteps of these maga- 
zines and gather the harvest sowed by this national 
publicity. 

Another important factor in connection with the 
sale of refrigerators is the new angle that the ice 
companies are putting on their advertising. The 
companies have come to realize that ice is a univer- 
sal commodity which can be pushed by proper ad- 
vertising, and the assumption that there will be a 
refrigerator in every home is an important part of 
their selling campaign. 

The refrigerator should be featured in all kitchen 
displays. They cannot be demonstrated as other 
household appliances are, but the prospective buyer 
must be told exactly what the ice-box will do. The 
prospect should be impressed with the fact that the 
refrigerator will give complete and scientific pres- 
ervation of perishable edibles in the home, and that 
it is unsafe to leave exposed to the danger of decom- 
position. This will happen if it is not refrigerated. 
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SALESMEN—Training to sell office equipment 

DEVELOPMENT OF SELLING PERSONALITY IN SALESMAN- 
SHIP SCHOOL TRAINING CouRSE ToLp BY COMPTOMETER 
OrrictaL. By John C. Nevins, Vice-President and Gen. 
Sales Manager, Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. Manufacturers 
News, 26 May 1923, p. 18 (1650 words, 2 pp.) 

Before the salesmen are assigned to the school 
they are subject to a selective weeding out process 
which eliminates the unfit and undesirable. When 
they are assembled in their first class the instructor 
outlines in a comprehensive way the qualifications 
that are needed to sell Comptometers. This is done 
in an informal talk and is tended to give the student 
a chance to compare his own selling strength, point 
by point, with the essential qualifications as indicated 
by the instructor. 

The instruction then proceeds on the theory that 
the development of the selling personality of the 
men depends largely on the individual help that the 
instructor can give each man in overcoming his own 
weaknesses. The progress of each student is 
watched carefully. Where one is not progressing 
as rapidly as he should, he is taken aside and the 
instructor tries to find out privately what the diffi- 
culty is and tries to help him correct it. We have 
found that most men need coaching at the beginning. 
Some are too assertive; others the exact contrary. 
The former must be taught to tone down his ap- 
proach, while the reserved man must be shown the 
advantages of force and enthusiasm. The value of 
having these qualities properly balanced is presented 
in charted form so that they may be available for 
reference and may be hammered home on the mind 
of the student. 

As the preliminary work is passed over, the stu- 
dents are encouraged to express themselves freely 
on any subject relevant to the work. Unsound 
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opinions are tactfully criticized. Selling theory is 
taught but little. We try to keep actual selling con- 
ditions in mind and endeavor to cultivate resource- 
fulness in approach and in meeting objections of the 
buyer. The main thing is to teach the salesman to 
think for himself and to present his case clearly and 
concisely. 

We do not teach a standardized selling talk. Our 
men are given the outline of the idea and told the 
best general way to present that idea. After that, 


they are left to their own words, subject to the 


criticism and advice of the instructor. 

When the students have acquired a good general 
knowledge of the installation, application and opera- 
tion of the Comptometer they are required to take 
part in staged selling tests. These tests parallel as 
nearly as possible the conditions they will have to 
meet in the field. A member of the class or instruc- 
tor assumes the role of the prospect, and the men 
are required to demonstrate the machine on various 
phases of figure work. The student acting as buyer 
is coached by the instructor to offer exactly the same 
objections and present the same manner of indiffer- 
ence as. does the buyer in the field. In this way the 
student salesman is forced to break down and over- 
come the difficulties that he will meet in his actual 
sales work. 

Short talks are given by the instructor who dis- 
cusses actual difficult situations he has encountered 
in his own sales experience. He tells how he over- 
came the difficulty, or, on the other hand, explains 
why he failed. Each talk is followed by the sugges- 
tion of an imaginary case presenting a certain diffi- 
culty, and the class is required, one by one, to tell 
how the objection should be handled. 


This sort of instruction is carried on for four 
weeks before the salesman is sent out into the field, 
and because of the two months of practical selling 
experience which we require before taking a man 
on our sales staff, we have reduced our salesman 
turnover, lowered the number of final failures and, 
all in all, are turning out much better trained and 
more efficient salesmen. 


SELF SERVICE—Facilitated by order slip 


A SuccessruL WattT-ON-YourRSELF MeEtTHop oF SALES. 
By H. W. Brown, Modern Stationer and Bookseller, 10 
Apr 1923, p. 20 (2800 words, order and stock cards repro- 
duced, 1 opposite and 1 on p. 87, 2 pp.) 


When a customer comes into the stationery store 
of H. W. Brown & Co., Milwaukee, she is handed 
a pad with pencil attached and the system of mark- 
ing down the cards desired quickly explained to her 
if she is not already familiar with it. Then the cus- 
tomer looks over the stock, writes down the stock 
number of the article she wants—this is displayed 
on the merchandise—and gives the order slip to a 
sales girl who goes to the proper shelf and picks 
out the cards. Then the full order is placed in an 
envelope and the customer takes the slip to the 
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cashier where she pays the price as extended by the 
clerk on the slip. 

“We have found that this system gives the cus- 
tomer much more time for making a satisfactory 
selection and also gives us an unfailing indication 
both of what cards are selling well and of those 
which are not moving as quickly as they should.” 

The sales of cards mounted so quickly after we 
had installed this system that we found it impossible 
to keep record of stock, so the stock card shown 
in the accompanying illustration was adopted and 
solved our problem. 


SELLING AGENCIES—Advantages and 
disadvantages of exclusive (Book) 

Tue Exctusive Acency. By Lewis H. Haney. Pub- 
lished by New York University, and prepared by New 
York University Bureau of Business Research, New York, 
1923, (8% x 10 inches, hard stock cover, contract forms, 
67 pp. appendix, $1.00). 

The study is based upon a questionnaire sub- 
mitted to a large number of representative firms in 
the United States, and is a survey, discussion and 
outline of the part that the exclusive selling agency 
plays in modern marketing methods. 

The survey presents the advantages and disad- 
vantages that the exclusive agency presents for the 
manufacturer, the dealer and also the customer. 
Among the products sold by the manufacturers and 
dealers who answered the questionnaire are: 

Paints and varnishes. 

Building Material. 

Farm Machinery. 

_ Stoves, Hardware, etc. 

Furniture. 

Household Appliances. 

Grocery Specialties. 

Confectionery. 

Drugs and Sundries, 

Toilet Preparations. 

Men’s Clothing. 

Hosiery. 

Underwear. 

Shoes. 

Jewelry, Watches, etc. 

Musical Instruments. 

Sporting Goods. 

Auto Accessories. 


Paper Patterns. 

(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 
to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher's price.) 


SHEET METAL—Timely advertising for 

Timety Apvertisinc. By D. O. Morley. The Sheet 
Metal Worker, 25 May 1923, p. 315 (1200 words, ad 
reproduced on p. 88, 2 pp.) 

Sheet metal advertising is a kind that should be 
tied up strongly with the seasons. Buyers have just 
passed through a hard winter and now is the time 
to remind them that their heating system is in need 
of repair. Copy that I would suggest in connection 
with this selling point would be: 
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“Last winter was pretty rough on furnaces and 
heaters. Soft coal and coke have made unusual 
demands on all kinds of heating systems and clean- 
ing and repairs are more necessary than ever this 
year—” 

Then, too, there is usually much rain this time 
of the year. Tie this up with copy that will sell 
your sheet metal for use as rain gutters. The ad 
reproduced on the bottom of Fig. 1 has proven pro- 
ductive of repairs and installations, as it reminds 
people that cleaning of this kind is very “mussy.” 
Get this small business and the larger installations 
will take care of themselves. 


SHOES—Styles expected to sell in summer 

MATERIALS AS THEY ARE EXpecTrED To SELL IN JUNE AND 
Jury. Boot and Shoe Recorder, 19 May 1923, p. 95 (1200 
words, table reproduced, 1 p.) 

The managers of a string of chain shoe stores that 
extend from Pittsburgh to Kansas City were asked 
how they thought the various leathers would sell 
in their stores during the summer months. The 
table below is a summary of their opinions: 
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SLOGAN—Method used to select a 


THE SELECTION OF A SLOGAN. By Charles C. Gramlich. 
Western Advertising, May 1923, p. 44 (1200 words, 2 pp.) 

The selection of the slogan must not be left to 
the moment’s inspiration but should be made upon 
a common sense basis and should actually represent 
the community or business for which it is selected. 
A test which the Chamber of Commerce of Fort 
Collins, Colo., applied to suggestions when consider- 
ing them for adoption as slogan consisted of the 
following seven questions: 

(1) Do the words used have a common accept- 
ance as to meaning? 

(2) Do the words find a definite response in the 
life elements of, the average individual ? 

(3) Do the words appeal to both young and 
old, to men and women alike? 

(4) Does the whole idea offer encouragement 
and arouse pride in the people in the com- 
munity as well as in those who do not live 
there? 

(5) Does the combination arouse instinctive 
aspirations in the average individual by 
appealing to natural human tendencies? 

(6) Does the word combination have a pleasing, 
yet impressive sound? 

(7) Do the words have an attractive appearance 
when arranged in the manner in which they 
are to be used? 

Not more than five words should be used in a 
slogan. The first few words should be devoted to 
the emotional appeal, but at the same time the slo- 
gan must not be too general in meaning. Accord- 
ingly, when the Chamber came to analyze their com- 
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munity and to decide on a slogan for it, they took 
the State of Colorado as a whole and determined 
that the outstanding features of the State were that 
it was a celebrated recreation ground as well as an 
enterprising industrial community. Consequently, 
we selected the slogan of “Come—Work—Play— 
Stay.” “Come” is the greeting ; ““Work—Play” con- 
stitute the analysis, and “Stay” is the final appeal 
for the newcomer to join us and stay with us. 


TURNOVER—Retail hosiery 


The Rollins Hostery Mills of Des Moines, Iowa, 
have published a 20 page pamphlet which takes up 
the subject of stock turnover in the sale of retail 
hosiery, its cause, effect, and treatment. The pam- 
phlet may be procured from the publishers for the 
nominal price of 25 cents. (57) 


WINDOW LIGHTS—Extinguishing auto- 
matically 
CLEVER Winpow Disperay IpEA. 


May 1923, p. 37 (350 words, 
below, I p.) 


The Inland Merchant, 
illustration reproduced 


A Wisconsin merchant has conceived the idea of 
using an alarm clock arrangement to extinguish his 
window lights when left burning after the store 
is closed for the day. The clock is placed in a small 
box or case and mounted at the side of the window. 
A small bolt (a) is used to fix the clock and case 
firmly to the floor of the window. A three-inch 
piece of hardwood with a screw hook at the tip is 
fastened to the alarm winding key, and catches a 
link of the chain (b). One end of the chain is 
attached to the handle of the electric switch, which 
operates the show-window circuit and the other end 
is fastened to the screw-eye (c) at the top of the 
case. 

When it is desired to switch off the lights at a 
certain hour, the alarm is set for that time, and 
when it goes off, the three-inch piece of wood 
attached to the winding key revolves with the Ae 
and pulls down the electric switch. 

This is an economical and thoroughly efficient 
substitute for the complicated and expensive con- 
trivances used for eee same purpose by many 
merchants. 


When ordering books reviewed please mention that you are a subscriber so that you will get the 10% discount. 
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In Your Sales Talk 


. Speak distinctly. 

; . Do not talk too fast. 

. Let your talk be lively, not monotonous. 

. Stick to your selling points; do not jump from 
one to another. 

. Emphasize firmly but moderately. 

. Hold the customer’s interest while bringing out 
your selling points. 

. Be alert to seize the first opportunity to present 
your order blank. 

8. Answer all your customer’s questions. 

g. Get the customer’s assent to statements open to 
question. 

. Do not assume that silence on the part of the 
customer indicates that he agrees with or even 
understands you. 

. Draw out your customer’s objections, if he has 
any. 

. Avoid a cut and dried style of talking. 

. Present ideas, not phrases. 

. Avoid eloquence or magnificence of poise. 

. When the buyer shows the slightest hesitation, 
follow him up and close the sale. 


Salesology for June, 1923. 


CONTRACTS—Building 


The Sheet Metal Worker, for June 8, 1923, p. 
367, contains a standard contract form for furnace 
work contractors. (76) 


DEALER HELPS—Non-use of by dealers 
Among our own agents the figures show that 
about 35 per cent do not use our advertising dis- 
plays, sales helps or calendars. The mortality rate 
among these is startling. They simply fail to make 
the grade. What little business they do comes to 
them of necessity, and they either go out of busi- 
ness or are dropped because they are simply a dead 
loss to us. The other 65 per cent of our agents, 
who represent conservatively of the lamp sales, are 
the ones making progress every year. 
—The Edison Sales Builder, June 1923. 
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BEVERAGE—Marketing a 


“Scotch Brew” Arter LARGER MARKETS, SURROUNDS 
SAMPLING CAMPAIGN WITH ApveERTISING. By C. B. 
Larrabee. Printers’ Ink, 17 May 1923, p. 57 (1700 words, 


4 pp.) 


The first step towards the marketing of “Good Old 
Scotch Brew” was the inauguration of a sampling 
campaign. On “Harry Lauder Day” every res- 
taurant and hotel in New York that sold Scotch 
Brew gave away a free bottle. This offer was an- 
nounced in evening papers on the day before the 
offer went into effect, and in morning papers the 
next day. More than 600,000 bottles of Scotch 
Brew were distributed free in the city as a result of 
this campaign. 


This first campaign was started about November 
22nd of last year, and six months later, in May, 
1923, a second campaign was announced which was 
to tie up Scotch Brew with other well known brands 
of food products. Full page advertisements ap- 
peared in the evening papers on May 2nd, and the 
following advertisement appeared on the morning 


of May 3rd: 


“Free—one bottle of Scotch Brew for today only, 
from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. at groceries and delica- 
tessens.” 

“May 3 is the day when we want you to meet 
Good Old Scotch Brew in your home. Grocery and 
delicatessen stores that have entertained our proposi- 
tion are authorized to supply with a bottle of Scotch 
Brew free.” 

“We want you to know how wonderful Good Old 
Scotch Brew is—how it improves the lunch, dinner 
or night supper. So we asked several firms to give 
us a list of foods that go with Old Scutch. They are 
listed below. Buy any single one of them and take 
a bottle of Old Scotch free. It is made from a rare 
old formula discovered in Scotland in 1740. It has 
been a favorite there ever since. It’s all in the way 
it’s brewed. More than 6,000 physicians endorse this 
excellent malt and hops brew. They know its quali- 
ties. Act quickly, so as to insure your getting a free 
bottle. Your dealer has a very large supply but it 
may run out, the demand will be tremendous. Don’t 
wait until the end of the day.” 


Below the advertisement were a list of products 
sold by Austin Nichols & Co., Inc., Otto Stahl, 


(78) Ward Baking Co. and the Dairymen’s League Co- 
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operative Association, Inc. There was also a list 
of 11 chain stores with the name of two or three 
products after the name of each store. 

Full page advertisements were used simultaneously 
in Boston, Springfield, Hartford, Worcester and 
New York. ‘The copy used was different in the 
case of the advertisements in cities other than New 
York in as much as the copy contained a letter from 
Harry Lauder in which he offered to treat his friends 
to a bottle of Scotch Brew. 

As soon as a jobber expressed his willingness to 
back the Ste: his salesmen were furnished by Lieb- 
man’s with portfolios containing copies of the full 
page announcement of the offer. ‘There was also 
a copy of a sample follow-up advertisement and a 
sample window strip for the retailer. A letter from 
the jobber also was given the salesman in which the 
jobber gave his official approval to the proposition. 

bocce window ome and broadsides were sent 
to almost every possible retailer prospect in New 
York and Boston. 


BUDGET—Advertising 


Wuat Sum ror Apvertistnc. By R. R. 
Inland Merchant. 


Hamilton. The 


June 1923, p. 19 (800 words, 2 pp.) 


A store doing a yearly business of $400,000 ap- 


propriate 2.17% of this sum for advertising. This 
includes the cost of weemloy- display. The.accounts 
of the two are handled separately, but in planning 


the budget for the year they are considered jointly. 


Newspaper advertising gets 1.07% of the total 
sales, the store newspaper gets .53%, and other 
forms of advertising such as moving pictures, bill- 
board posters, engravings, are appropriated 43%. 
Window displays draw 14% eth We 41023 cea et 
provides for the discontinuation of the moving pic- 
ture slides and the spending of the money on the 
store newspaper. The store executives have found 
that as a general rule people pay little heed to the 
slides. 

If the store were located close to a large city it 
would be natural for a number of the rural popula- 
tion to subscribe the city newspapers and this would 
lessen the pulling power of the local yee 
advertising. In this case it would follow that the 
store would have to do a greater proportionate 
amount of advertising in order to meet the competi- 
tion of the city stores. The same thing holds true 
when several towns are nearby. 

The store newspaper is a potent means to stpple- 
ment the lack of circulation of the Iocal newspaper. 
Such a paper should sell the store as well as the 
goods and contain a goodly number of articles. of 
community interest. 


The mailing list should be a carefully selected 
one, and should be kept alive from time to time 
by additions of items such as the names of new 
families moving into the district, etc. 
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BUY ER—Closing the hard-shelled 


STRATEGY WINS THE BuyeR WHO WaAs JEALOUS OF 
Competitor. By Claude Seixas. Selling News, 20 June 
1923, p. 3 (400 words, I p.) 


A certain town had two drug stores between 
which raged the fiercest competition. The owner of 
the first store was a conservative old man by the 
name of Cameron, who was the personification of 
the spirit of yesterday, and who, in addition to being 
overwhelmingly jealous of his competitor, the City 
Drug Store, detested the sight of safety razors and 
safety razor salesmen. 

Accordingly, when the salesman for a certain 
safety razor company was informed of the char- 
acter of this old man and was instructed to try to 
sell him the line, he decided that new tactics would 
be necessary to even gain a hearing. Therefore, he 
purchased a tape measure and going to Cameron’s 
store, proceeded to leisurely measure the dimensions 
of the window. 

The old man watched him guardedly and then 
asked him what he was doing. 

“Measuring your window for that new display,” 
the salesman replied. 

Cameron answered that there must be some mis- 
ake since he had ordered no display. 

The salesman opened his order book, lifted up a 
page, and then looking up, said: 
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“Tsn’t this the City drug store?” 

“No! Cameron shouted heatedly, when he heard 
the name of his competitor. 

he salesman excused himself, closed his book 

and began to slowly roll up his tape measure. Then 
he started for the door. However, Cameron’s 
curiosity was aroused and before the salesman left 
the store he had taken Cameron’s order for a stock 
of safety razors. 


CUBA—Advertising art in 

THe ApvertTisiInc Art or Forer¢n Countries. The 
Printing Art. June 1923, p. 40 (5000 words, illustrated, 2 
reproduced on pp. 92 and 93, 8 pp.) 

Cuba, the land of the exotic, the dreamy and the 
restful reflects its native spirit in even its advertising 
of American products. Its advertising art is light, 
frothy, tinctured with femininity. It looks upon 
beauty as a more certain drawing card than sales 
argument, and in so doing knows its own heart far 
better than ever could a stranger. 

Advertising illustrations of Cuba run to a fine 
neatness of line and layout. Their strokes are sharp 
and decisive, but sparing. Black takes the place of 
shading. Everything is simplicity. 


DIRECT MAIL—Campaign 

A CAmpPpaicn THat HAs HELPED To SELL Over $100,000 
WortnH or New Business. By A. J. Reiss. The Mailbag, 
5 June 1923, p. 75 (1500 words, 3 pp.) 

We announced our prospective dealer soliciting 
campaign to our field force in a letter which read: 
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“Attached you will find a copy of each of the five 
letters of the series which we will use to promote 
prospective agents whose names you report to us on 
our regular ‘Request for sales Promotion Service’ 
blank.” 

“When your request blank comes in the office, the 
credit rating of the prospective dealer is checked. 
Then a ‘Systematizer for Follow-up Promotion 
work’ is typed, covering the request. A copy of this 
blank is attached. A copy of the systematizer also 
will be sent you.” 

“This is the only notification that you will receive 
that we are working on this account, and it will also 
tell you just when each letter is scheduled to go to 
the prospect. 

“A standard inquiry postal, copy of which is at- 
tached, will be enclosed in each letter. 

“You, will notice that each letter is written on a 
colored paper. The envelope will match the paper, 
the psychology being that the prospect will be at- 
tracted to a colored envelope quicker than to a plain 
one. We believe that once the letter is opened the 
character of the content will insure a reading. 

“When inquiries are received from these letters, 
the inquiry postal is pinned to the original request 

_that you sent in, asking that a direct mail campaign 
be directed towards a certain prospect. A letter is 
then written to the dealer who inquired, which letter 
explains our marketing plan fully. The letter is 
accompanied by a Store Trade Catalog, Painting 
Guide Book and some color cards. 

“A copy of the inquiry is sent to you by your 
Branch Manager so that you may follow it up as a 
live lead.” 

The “Request for Sales Promotion Blank” which 
was filled out by the salesman was as follows: 


PROSPECTIVE AGENCY INFORMATION 


Firm’s name 


Buvens name atid mitials. ........ dekawu. Ave.t, 
Business ... 


Pee Rew. Atle? 1. 3.25 oh. CON Bball Fear eed 
Buying direct or through jobber? 
When will he be in the market? 


Could we interest in shelf goods now? ... 


hee ee «UPS Oe eS RS 
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What house paint did you talk, Boston or New Era? 


What kind of paint is demanded in town? (Good 
or cheap prepared paint, or lead and oil?) ... 


What point in our proposition is most important 
from prospect’s viewpoint? 


‘2. we ae se Sw oe ee € 


State whether to approach on basis of shipments 
direct from factory or through jobber men- 
tioned ‘here? 22...) 


Remarks 
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FOREIGN TRADE—Samples and advertising 
literature for 

ARE Your SAMPLES AND ADVERTISING MATTER TRADE 
WINNERS? Commerce Reports, 28 May 1923, p. 549 (1500 
words, 2 pp.) 

Samples of dutiable goods, when sent to most 
foreign countries, unless obviously unsalable, are 
dutiable as ordinary commercial shipments. Conse- 
quently, when sent to a customer, he will have to 
pay the duty on the samples and this may re-act 
more to the disadvantage of the shipper than to the 
advantage. 

Advertising matter sent to foreign countries as a 
regular shipment, is subject to duty in most cases. 
Rates of duty vary widely but are highest in Brazil, 
Uruguay, and the British self-governing dominions, 
where there are protective duties in favor of domes- 
tic products. 

Countries that are dependent on imported manu- 
factured goods are inclined to impose lower duties 
than those countries which are not. As a rule the 
duties on advertising matter will be found to be 
more or less proportionate to the general level of 
duties on other articles and in most cases are not 
excessive. 

If advertising material and dutiable samples are 
included in shipments of other goods they should be 
listed separately on the invoice and other shipping 
documents. It is important that this be done if 
the material is in the very smallest quantity for then 
it may be admitted free of duty. Uruguay admits 
instruction books with machines free of duty. It is 
recommended, however, that advertising matter or 
samples intended for Colombia, Venezuela and other 
countries of Central America than Panama be 
shipped separately, since inclusion in the regular 
shipment might result in higher duties. In any 
case the shipping of the advertising material or 
samples with the goods is not the least likely to re- 
sult in reduction of duty. 

Advertising matter dnd catalogues of little weight 
are invariably admitted free when sent through the 
mails. This holds good for most countries with 
the exception of certain British dominions. It 
should be observed that in this connection the ex- 
emption from duty applies only to advertising ma- 
terial sent by letter post and not parcel post. 

It is not advisable to send samples or advertising 
matter by parcel post to Latin American countries, 
since consular invoices, fees on parcel post ship- 
ments, ctistoms handling fees, and other tedious de- 
tails complicate such shipments to a degree. Samples, 
of an unsalable nature however, if they can be packed 
within the 18-ounce limit, may be sent by sample 
post and admitted free. Bulk shipments of either 
samples or advertising matter are best sent by 
freight or express. . 

Duties on advertising matter may be prepaid only 
for that going to Australia, Canada and the Union 
of South Africa. The duties are prepaid by means 
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of customs stamps which may be obtained from the 
Canadian Customs representative, 44 Whitehall St., 
New York; stamps for Australia, from the Aus- 
tralian Custom Representative at the same address, 
and those for South Africa, from the High Com- 
missioner for the Union of South Africa, 72 Vic- 
toria Street, London, S. W. 

When it is not possible to prepay duties by means 
of customs stamps, the services of a freight forward- 
ing company should be secured to undertake the free 
delivery of the parcels, billing the sender for the 
expense incurred. In the same manner, they.may be 
consigned in bulk to an agent at the point of destina- 
tion who will deliver them free to the consignee, 
charging the sender for the cost. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS — Expendi- 
tures by 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 114% or Saves. Class, June 
we , 
1923, p. 40 (750 words, I p.) 


The May 7th meeting of the Engineering Adver- 
tisers Association of Chicago brought out that the 
average appropriation by their members for adver- 
tising was 114% of gross sales, ranging from % of 
1% to 3%. Most of the advertisers operate on the 
budget plan, the budget being determined on the 
preceding year’s sales, or on the estimated sales for 
the coming year. 


yO NO PUEDO COMER Sin .... 


CERVEZA TROPICAL 


Ademés de fabricarse la cerveza “Tropical” con los mejores ingredientes, es 
filtrada pasteunzada y reposada durante tres meses a 10 grados bajo cero. 

Es inimitable su exquisito “Bouquet’” porque esté hecha con el agua de los 
manarttiales’ S. Gerénimo. 


DEME MEDIA TROPICAL 
ee ee ee oe 
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LAYOUT—The “pointing” device in 

SevEN Uses ror THE Porntinc Device In LAyYouT 
DESIGNING. By Richard Surrey. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
June 1923, p. 37 (4500 words, 6 illustrations, 1 reproduced 
on bottom of p. 93, 4 pp.) 

The “pointing device” as used in layout has seven 
major purposes to which it can be applied. They 
ate. 

To emphasize the headline. 
To direct the eye to the product. 
indicate a special feature. 
To gather into sequence successive units in 
the layout. 
5. To fasten attention upon a coupon. 
6. To attract attention to the signature. 
7. To lead the eye into the advertisement. 
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The human eye has acquired the habit of reading 
from left to right through long centuries of read- 
ing. Note then, that in the reproduced advertise- 
ment of “Mum” the group of dancers in the left 
hand corner attracts the eye and carries it to the 
right. There, the gaze meets the photograph of a 
strikingly beautiful woman, a drape of whose gown 
points to the products at the bottom. The finger 
at the lip, the copy beneath, “ ‘Mum’ is the word,” 
also tie up well with the articles below. 


MEDIA—National advertising, for 1923 

ADVERTISING RECOVERED From LonG ILLNESS ENJoys 
New Power. Editor & Publisher, 9 June 1923, p. 13 (800 
words, 2 pp.) 

One hundred and seventy-one national advertisers 
using various media were asked what media they 
would increase their advertising in during 1923 and 
which ones they would decrease their space in dur- 
ing the same year. Their replies were summarized 
in the following figures: 


Increase Decrease 


National magazines Ua ...0e eae 80 31 
Farin papers) iI Rea 38 20 
rade. papersiy....02thhay eee: 57 28 
Newspapers. frets 0 ne tania 72 iter 
POStETS 5 oan, cana evn eee ae Ee 28 16 
Painted’ boarder. we. eee 24 15 
Car’ cards? 20 is Poameee doe irat 13 7 
Dealer thelys 4... ert acre eet 96 6 
PGBS Vee veo. fe ae aes 16 II 
Direct .advertisisp nea Yew ae 103 4 


SALESMAN—Announcing to the trade 

GETTING ATTENTION For A NEw SALESMAN. By Allen P. 
Child. Advertising & Selling, June 1923, p. 20 (400 words, 
ad reproduced on p. 94, I p.) 

Frank S. Groves, Inc., an investment company 
of Wichita, Kansas, announced the return to their 
staff of one of their old men in the novel manner as 
shown in the accompanying advertisement. 

These bills were posted in every post office, were 
reproduced in various business papers, and _ at- 
tracted much attention by reason of their novelty. 


(| 
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Con los Equipos Radio Telefonicos 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


podré bailar en su propia casa 
con la mejor musica bailable 
que se hace en New York yChicago 
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SALES QUOTA—Co-ordinating with produc- 
tion 
How THE WALwortH ComMpaANy Looks AHEAD. By 


Joseph H. Barber. Administration, June 1923, p. 659 (7500 
words, graphic charts, 10 pp.) 


ADVERTISING AKL LN 


Sales data for the past and other years gives us 
an accurate indication of the volume of business 
that comes to us as a result of advertising, buying 
habits, repeat demand, and other factors aside from 
that of salesmanship. Therefore, when we begin 
to fix our quota, we set this volume as the mark of 
“order taking’ as distinguished from orders pro- 
duced by salesmanship. When we have set this 
estimated volume of orders for the coming year, 
the managers of our ten sales units analyze their 
own particular territory and estimate how much 
above this line of ‘‘order taking’’ business their men 
may be expected to produce. Having done this, 
we turn our attention to those factors of business 
activity which are of a nature to affect the demand 
for our product. We decide, therefore, using cur- 
rent statistical data, that: 


1. Building in 1923 will exceed 1922 levels. 

2. Industrial repair and replacement activity 
will increase somewhat. 

3. The oil industry will show increased activity, 
stimulating sales. 

4. Railroad and shipbuilding activity will paral- 
lel the business activity in general. 

5. General foreign conditions will not be ini- 
proved markedly over 1922. 


6. Domestic business in general is destined to 


show continued improvement. 
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After having weighed these outside factors, 
changes in the organization, distribution and mar- 
keting of our products, and the tendencies of price 
levels are considered. In addition to this, we can 
tell by our sales index for past years that at no 
time has the upward movement of our sales vol- 
ume exceeded two years, and accordingly, by 
plotting the curve of our sales for the past year 
we can tell if our estimate of the increase or de- 
crease in sales for the coming year is in keeping 
with our performance for the past. This acts as an 
excelient check on our analysis as determined in 
the method heretofore described. 

Having figured the expected volume of sales for 
the coming year, we have no difficulty in applying 
these figures to the production end and co-ordi- 
nating production so that there will be a sufficient 
supply of product on hand to meet the estimated 
future demand as determined from our analytical 
data. 

TURNOVER—Labor, reducing 

Wieso_pt Way oF HANDLING PERSONNEL KEEPS LABOR 
Turnover Low anp TeopLe Satisrieo. Dry Goods 
Economist, 26 May 1923, p. 20 (1000 words, I p.) 

When an applicant for a position steps into the 
employment office of Wieboldt stores in Chicago, he 
or she is interviewed by one or five or six trained 
and tactful employment women, who writes down 
on a card the answers to the questions she asks of 
the applicant. This is in contrast to the usual 
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method of having the applicant fill out an infor- 
mation blank. 

After the employee has been assigned to a depart- 
ment and has worked a day or so. he or she is sum- 
moned to the superintendent’s office and asked how 
they are getting along. It has been found that many 
of the second day resignations have been due to 
minor aggravations or displeasure with working 
companions or conditions, and consequently, Wie- 
boldt takes active measures to find out if such dis- 
satisfaction exists, and if it does, corrects condi- 
tions immediately. A week later the employee is 
called into the office and again inquiry is made as 
to how he or she likes her work, and then, if the 
employee is found to be satisfied, he or she is per- 
mitted to continue doing the work which has proved 
to be congenial, but is encouraged to speak up 
frankly to her superior if receiving unfair treatment 
in any way. 

Employees are never discharged on the mere “‘say- 
so” of a department head. A dismissal must be 
taken up with the superintendent’s office and the 
clerk given a chance to make good before being 
discharged. 

A combination salary and commission is paid the 
salespeople. Commission is paid weekly on all goods 
sold. There is no quota system; the clerks do not 
have to sell a certain amount of goods to receive 
commission; it is paid on a flat basis on all goods 
sold, and as such, is really a part of the salary. 


*CONVENTION DATES 

Photographer’s Ass’n of America, July 16-21, 1923, 
Washington, D. C. 

Commercial Jobbing Confectioners Ass’n., 
1923, Chicago, Ills. 

Security Life Insurance Agents, Aug. 30-31, 1923, Chi- 
cago, Ills. 

Nat. Ass’n of Retail Clothiers, Sept. 24, 1923, Chicago, 
Ills. 

Nat. Ass’n of Men’s Apparel Club, Sept 25-29, 1923, 
Chicago, Il. 

American Incubator M’f’rs Ass’n, Oct. 1, 1923, Chicago, 
Ills. 

National Pecan Grower’s Ass’n, Oct. 2, 1923, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

National Hog and Cattle Show, Oct. 6, 1923, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Salesmen’s Ass’n of the Paper Industry, Oct. 9, 1923, 
Chicago, Ils. 

Nat. Varnish M’frs Ass’n of the Paper Industry, Oct. 
15-18, 1923, Chicago, Ills. 

Nat. Paint, Oil and Varnish Ass’n, Oct. 17-19, 1923, 
Chicago, Ills. 

United Typothetae of America, Oct. 23-26, 1923, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Aug. 6-8, 


* “Convention Dates” will appear monthly in the Busi- 
ness Digest. 
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“Close” Them Quick 


A. CERF, Metropolitan manager of the 
4 Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
* once invited a young salesman to lunch, 
This youngster was named Hall, and showed 
promise of becoming a wonderful salesman but 
had brought in no business as yet. He had not 
been with the company long, was thoroughly “sold” 
on insurance and seemed to interest every prospect 
he approached. In fact, they all promised to buy 
at a later date, and soon he found himself “prospect 
poor.” 

After Cerf and Hall had finished their lunch, 
the manager invited the young fellow to sell him 
some life insurance. He made a remarkable presen- 
tation, and when Hall had finished, Cerf said: 

“Mr. Hall, your proposition certainly has 
interested me. You have shown me how I 
can accomplish many things with life insur- 
ance that are dear to my heart, but which I 
had never dreamed of being made possible by 
insurance. You’ve given me all the data I 
need; won’t you call at my office next Tues- 
day?” 

Hall got up, all smiles, thinking he had made a 
great impression on his chief. Just then, however, 
Cerf called him back and said: 

“Now, isn’t it a fact that nine out of ten of © 
your prospects have asked you to call back? 
Isn’t it a fact that you get them interested 
right up to the point of closing and then ‘ 
permit them to postpone definite action?” 
Hall admitted that such was the case. 


Cerf told him that the reason for his getting no 


business was that he didn’t close on the first inter- 
view. Coming back “next Tuesday” the prospect 
would be cold, and all the work would have to be 
done over. Re-interesting a man in an old proposi- 
tion is the hardest sort of task}' simply because 
it is an old, old story. 
“Make up your mind to close every prospect 
on the first interview,” said Cerf. 
Hall took his advice and to-day he is one of the 


general agents of a large life insurance company. 


—The Apex Rotarex News, 23 June, 1923. 


ARCHITECT—Appealing to the 


WHY THE ARCHITECTS ARE NOT READING Your SALES 
Literature. By Louis Banks. The T Square, house organ 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons, April 1923, p. 1 (1700 words, 
6 pp.) 

There is too much sales talk and not enough help- 
ful information in the mass of sales literature that 
floods the architect’s office. The architects want 
drawings and illustrations that will assist them to 
plan and specify for their buildings. They want 
illustrations and plans that may be of help to the 
draughtsmen and other men in the office. They 
want specific data on specifications, costs, and the 
advantages of the material advertised. They want 
to know how the material is used and by what archi- 
tects. They want the sales literature to be archi- 
tectural and not general in nature. 

In short, they want sales literature written from 
their angle and tended more from the point of 
service than of sales. They will read a catalog or 
mailing piece prepared from this viewpoint, because 
it contains facts they cannot afford to miss. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS—Factory employ- 
ment 

Factory employment is 15 per cent higher than 
it was a year ago. The importance of the building 
activity and the demand for railway equipment in 
improving business conditions 1s illustrated by the 
varying expansion among the metal working trades 
where the greatest rise during the year took place. 
—Press Release of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor, June 15, 1923. (79) 


BUSINESS PAPERS—Estimating costs of 
advertising in 

PLANNING For NATIONAL ApvERTISING. By E. E. Leason, 
Class, June, 1923, p. 93 (2500 words, 5 pp.) 

Before coming to the actual estimating of the 
cost of engravings and art work needed for our 
advertisements in the business paper, we first figure 
the cost of the space on the basis of so many thou- 
sands of circulation to the dollar. Then, in addition 
to this, we consider: 


(a) Editorial leadership. 

(b) Prominence of the editors in their industry. 
(c) Typography. 

(d) Paper. 
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for these, while factors of a less material nature, 
affect fundamentally the “pulling power” of the 
publication, with consequent effect on the effici- 
ency of our advertising. 

After determining these items, we come to the 
question of the art work necessary to make our 
advertisement attractive. It may be said as a gen- 
eral rule that the necessity for artistic decoration 
is gauged by the type of reader you want to reach. 
If, for example, you have a technical product such 
as a lumber dry kiln, the operation can be presented 
through the use of line drawings with arrows indi- 
cating the internal action of the apparatus. Line 
drawings of this sort are to be found in almost 
any draughting department, and in this case, the 
only cost would be the making of zinc line plates. 
Four or five dollars should cover the charge. 

On the other hand, if you are attempting to ap- 
peal to the architect, or to a class with similar ar- 
tistic tendencies, there exists a distinct necessity 
for the spending of money to put the proper 
artistic atmosphere in your advertisements. 


BUDGET—Clothing, women’s 

R. H. Macy & Co., of New York, have prepared 
in pamphlet form a clothing budget for women. 
Various degrees of expenditure are suggested for 
the women of varying income and position. The 
pamphlet has 15 pages and a_ stiff cardboard 


cover. (81) 
BUYING MOTIVES—As determined by ques- 
tionnaire 


Motives Tat Leap Prorpre To Buy AND CONSUME 
MeRcHANDISE. By Prof. N. H. Comish. The Pacific 
Northwest Retailer, June 1923, p. 15 (500 words, I p.) 

A questionnaire circulated by Prof. N. H. 
Comish among the students of Oregon Agricul- 
tural College asked them to indicate the motives 
which led them to buy their last purchased suit or 


dress. The replies are summarized as follows: 
Motive Men Women 
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7. Desires tor new. things = sone ee eee eee LO seer T 
8. Maintaining dress standard ..........2..005. 40 44 
ON Lo faciitatem "salons: cata. s tee eee 2 (0) 
10. To give the appearance of wealth ........... I I 
1I. Satisfaction of individual taste ...../....... 88 104 
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DEPARTMENT STORES—Eliminating inac- 
curacies in advertisements of 

Keeptnc Retait Business CLEAN. By Louis E. Kirstein. 
The Nation's Business, June, 1923, p. 37 (2800 words, 3 pp.) 

Ofttimes inadvertent misrepresentation creeps 
into the advertisements of a reputable store. The 
harm that such incorrect statements cause can be 
appreciated only by someone who has gone to a 
store to purchase an article and found it not to be 
as represented. Not only does it injure the store 
itself, but it sets up standards which unscrupulous 
merchants seize upon as an excuse for their deliber- 
ate pawning off on the public of something different 
than it is represented to be. 

To check up the statements appearing in depart- 
ment store advertising, The Better Business Com- 
mission of Boston, Mass., employs shoppers to go 
around to the different stores and purchase ad- 
vertised goods, reporting back to the Commission 
whether the advertising was or not truthful, and 
whether the service received was good, bad, or in- 
different. 

One of the pink slips reporting that an article 
concerned was otherwise than described in the ad- 
vertisement reads: 


DATE—Times—March 13, 1923 

STORE—P. L. Company 

Advertisement 

“New Spring coats and suits at substantial reduo- 
tions.” 

Report—J 948 

At 10:15 A.M. I entered shop and was approached 
by salesperson (Mrs. X). I asked to see coats and 
was shown several which, in my opinion, were not 
spring coats. I asked Mrs. X. if these were the 
spring coats advertised at reductions. She replied that 
they were not late spring coats but were very suitable 
for immediate wear and had been reduced. I pur- 
chased suit fairly representative of the offering. 

The suit had fur collar and was of the weight and 
style of last fall suits. In my opinion advertisement 
is incorrect in offering fall merchandise under a head- 
ing of “New (Spring Coats.” 


VALUE POOR 

ADJUSTMENT: 

Mr. P. L. said he was very sorry this error had 
occurred and stated it was. the fault of his advertising 
manager, as he intended these coats should be ad-. 
vertised as “Suits suitable for early spring wear.” 
He had taken case up with advertising manager and 
gave him assurance it would not occur again. 


MAILING LIST—For quality product 
Bradley's Blue Book for 1923, published by 
Harold Bradley & Co., contains a list of 40,000 
names of the more affluent residents of Chicago 
which should be useful to manufacturers or dis- 
tributors of a high priced, quality product. The 
publishers say that every one of the names listed in 
the Blue Book represents a purchasing power from 
$5,000 up, averaging $12,000 annually. Advance 
subscriptions to the book are $15.00. (80) 


. 
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ENGLISH—Textbook of (Book) 


CoNSTRUCTIVE ENGLISH. By Francis K. Ball. Published 
by Ginn & Company (4% x 6% inches, 458 pp. indexed, 
$1.28) 

This is a conveniently sized volume which takes 
up in a direct way the correct use of everyday 
English. The common errors of speech are cor- 
rected and special treatment is given to letter- 
writing, irregular verbs, and verbs which common- 
ly are mis-used. 

There is an outline of the history of literature and 
language and the common relationship of various 
tongues to each other is brought out by many ex- 
amples illustrating the similarity of words and 
phrases. 

Another section gives the common corrective and 
alteration marks used by proof-readers, and because 
of this, the book can be used as a manual in con- 
junction with proof and manuscript correction. 


HARDWARE—Distribution costs of 


WHat Is REsPONSIBLE FOR THE HicH Cost or Dtstri- 
BUTING HARDWARE. Good Hardware, June, 1923, p. 13 (2500 
words, charts and tables reproduced below and above, 5 
PP: ) 

It costs 39c. to distribute a dollar’s worth of 
hardware to-day compared to 27 cents distribution 
cost for the same amount five years ago. This is 
dve to the complicated nature of the business. The 
grocery business has tended towards simplification 
during the past few years, and the results of this 
throwing overboard of unnecessary adjuncts are 
reflected in the low distribution costs for the line 
when compared to the figures for the hardware 
business. 

Then again, stock investment in the hardware 
line is heavy, and stock turnover is only 1.86 times 


— 


a year as compared to the grocer’s 7. 


EXPLANATION 
WY RETAILER 


WHOLESALER 
BRM wanvracrurer 


SYEARS. LATEST LATEST 
AGO FIGURES FIGURES 
How the consumer’s hardware and grocery dollars are distributed be- 
tween retailers, jobbers and manufacturers. It costs 39c to distribute a 
dollar’s worth of hardware today, or 8c more than it did five years ago, 
Grocery costs were 24c five years ago and are the same today 


S YEARS 
AGO 
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Each column represents an average retail store in five different lines 
doing a $50,000 business. Dark portions represent average stock invest- 
iment ire conducting this volume. 


All these factors work to increase hardware dis- 
tribution costs. Simplification of details, careful 
buying, and quicker turnover will remedy this un- 
healthy state of affairs. 


Cost of Operating Retail Stores, by Percentage of 
Each Dollar of Sales 


1913 1916 1917 1918 I919 1920 1921 

Clothing ....25.90 25.20 25.90 20.50 24.00 25.70 2403 
Hardware ...20.13 1860 18.25 1852 18.40 19.50 24.90 
Shoes ..24.14 24.45 24.21 24.07 23.78 25.25 26.88 
Dry Goods ..26.90 26.30 27.40 27.30 25.60 26.00 = 
Groceries .14.70 15.20 15.50 14.30 14.20 1460 16.80 

* No data. 
LUXURY—Clever tactics in selling a 

Business THOUGHTFULNESS, SIMpLy Expressep. 7he 


words, reminder card re- 


Mailbag, May 1923, p. 48 (250 
produced below, I p.) 


A Detroit florist sent a beautifully lithographed 
letter to a select list of customers. A reminder card 
accompanied the letter, which read: 


ere « ee o « 


Name Phone 


Address 
Wife’s Birthday 
Mother’s Birthday 


© bce se 6%, § oS 614 SE Ue ow DPS 
. se 0 LS, 6. o>. @ wee 6 bf ee Ose eee 6 8 Bee 6 
eh ew 0 ce 6 6 Sele 2 4 wwe es 6 6 we 


Other anit vereiries ias.cee take che <3 
(Mail this card to us. We will file it and 
remind you a few days before above dates. 
This reminder places you under no obliga- 
tion. ) 


The florist reports that these cards were filled in 
and returned in great volume. 
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MACHINE TOOLS—Facts about the industry 

New Fietps to Conquer. The Eastern Standard, house 
organ, published occasionally by Livermore & Knight Com- 
pany, New York, No. 3, p. 3 (6200 words, charts, tables, 
© pp.) 

At the present time there are 2,000 salesmen en- 
gaged exclusively in the selling of machine tools. 
Most of these are at work in the northeastern half 
of the United States. The selling of machine tools 
requires a high degree of technical knowledge on 
the part of the salesman, and consequently, many of 
them graduate from the factory into the selling 
end. After going through a lengthy course of 
technical training the individual is not always amen- 
able to the new ways of the selling side of the in- 
dustry. Also the sales manager is somewhat handi- 
capped by the fact that he cannot use a man who 
has selling ability in the extreme if that man does 
not understand the technical uses and construction 
of the tools. 

It is estimated that 60% of the business is 
handled through the dealer. Where the dealer is 
used as a medium of distribution, both wholesale 
and retail, there is a greater susceptibility to com- 
petition. For this reason, some manufacturers lean 
towards dealing direct with the customer. This, 
however, is a costly and difficult process which, un- 
less carefully handled, may cause severe losses. 
When a manufacturer specializes on the making of 
one or two types of machines there is no reason 
why he should seek! to establish direct contact, 
when there are any number of dealers ready to 
supply distribution. 

There are three essentials to machine tool selling: 
the catalog, the detailed picture or blueprint 
and demonstration. The demonstration when 
effected by means of a machine set up in the dealer’s 
shop or in the plant is by far the best sales pro- 
ducer, although this method has not been used as 
yet to the fullest extent. 

Since tools are purchased for their time and labor 
saving qualities the manufacturers deem it best to 
keep in contact with the consumer after purchase of 
the machine, and large shipments are sent direct 
to the user, so that contact is established and the 
manufacturer kept informed as to the service his 
machine gives. 

A large stock of tools is not maintained by either 
the manufacturer or dealer since the investment 
would be too heavy. For this reason, therefore, 
much of the business done through intermediaries 
is on paper. The manufacturer’s salesman has 
much selling to do for the dealer, as a rule, so that 
it is difficult to draw the line between direct and 
indirect selling. 

Most of the advertising done in this field has 
consisted of catalogs, blueprints, trade paper space, 
and demonstrations. The purchasing agent is not 
of great importance except for the final and actual 
placing of the order. The machine must be sold 
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ail along the ime, irom operator, through the fore- 
man, general superintendent, and so on to the tech- 
nical engineer. tiie appeal to each class is differ- 
ent. ‘Lhe production manager is interested in 
inechanicai details and efhciency. The foreman and 
the operator seek ease of operation, durability and 
service. lt 15 duiicuit, therefore, to appeal to one 
class forcibly without ere the selling point for 
another class. 

Prices ordinarily are not quoted in catalogs. 
Machines must be adapted to a variety of uses and 
often costiy changes must be made in either their 
form or attachments, so that manufacturers have 
tound it better to submit a price including complete 
equipment with specifications, rather than to set a 
price and then have to increase it by reason of 
attachments not considered in the original estimate. 

The catalog, however, is perhaps the most valu- 
able medium that the advertising department uses 
since it offers all information that the salesman 
nught be asked were he in the prospect’s office in 
person. 

Illustrations are important but are not sufficient 
in themselves. The machine and its uses must be 
described with the constant keeping in view the fact 
that the appeal must be directed at three classes of 
individuals. 

So far as national advertising, in its accepted 
meaning, is concerned, little or nothing has been 
done. National media have not seemed to furnish 
the proper channel to reach the market for a product 
with such varied uses. 

There would seem to be one possibility for na- 
tional advertising in the form of educational copy, 
bringing out the hundreds of hand operations which 
could be performed better and more profitably by 
machine. This sort of campaign, when carried out 
in certain general and trade magazines, should make 
a strong appeal to the progressive element in the 
market and open new fields of great possibility to 
the manufacturer. 


NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION—Promotion of 

CIRCULATION MANAGERS GIVE IDEAS ON Best PROMOTION 
Prans. Editor & Publisher, 23 June, 1923, p. 8 (1500 
words, 3 pp.) 


James McKernan, manager of the circulation de- 
partment of the New York World, presented to the 
International Circulation Managers convention on 
June 20th, the results of a questionnaire he sent to 
circulation managers throughout the United States 
as to “The newest and best promotion plans for 
increasing circulation.” He presented the 81 replies 
to his questionnaire, appending to it his own state- 
ment that the free lithographed picture insert with 
the Sunday edition had brought the World between 
40,000 and 50,000 new readers. The “Ford-a-Day 
Plan” and the “What did you see today” also have 
been used by the same paper with good results. 


? 
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Twenty-five replies to the questionnaire are sum- 
marized: 

1. Carrier contests, auto campaigns, contests for 
boys and girls. 

2. Prompt delivery, employee courtesy, carrier 
boy campaign. In the country districts, special club 
and school rates of 20%. 

3. House-to-house solicitors. 

4. Seasonable premiums to carriers. 

5. Intensive attention to neglected territory, Get 
a good plan and go to work. 

6. Follow up on rural route agents. “Mamma 
Doll” offer to little girls for 10 new three months 
subscriptions. Carrier campaign. Live local news. 
Increase in salary to road men for every 1,000 
reader increase. Featuring Saturday-Sunday edi- 
tion and colored comic. 

7. Carrier service for pushing the evening edi- 
tion. Pushing the morning edition on R, F. D’s by 
mail efforts. 

8. Shopping bag idea brought excellent results 
as it is well adapted to this field. 

g. Publication of the best newspaper. 

10. Outright solicitation. Publication of meri- 
torious newspaper. 

11. Delivery before your competitor. 

12. Net-work interurban home delivery by in- 
dividually owned cars, not trucks. 

13. Service and value. Publication of the best 
newspaper. 

14. Accident insurance has been successful here. 
Coaster wagons also are good premiums. I am 
planning to give a new pedal car for four new six 
month subscribers starting July Ist. 

15. Fifteen cents to carriers for each subscriber 
signing up for 30 days. 

16. Sample copies left on route which is gone 
over by solicitors afterwards. 

17. Selling by telephone. Gives excellent insight 
into good and bad features of your paper. Specially 
classified lists appealed to on basis of some particu- 
lar feature. 

18. Premiums to children for subscriptions 
brought in. 

1g. Get out on time. Keep in close touch with 
your carriers, dealers and newsstands. Regulate 
their orders so that their losses will be slight. Let 
your distributors tell you what the people want 
and give it to them. 

20. Five day trip to summer resort for carriers 
or agents securing a given actual increase during 
the year. One day trip as reward for other special 
effort. 

21. Giving of athletic and other equipment to 
school teams in return for obtaining of subscriptions 
by students of the school. 

22. Shetland pony as prize to carrier getting most 
new business. 

23. Competitive contest between carriers of dif- 
ferent districts. Prizes of cups and trophies. 
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24. Carriers about whom no complaints are made 
during the week receive a prize ticket, a certain 
number of which are redeemable for prizes. 

25. Advertising. A good newspaper and satis- 
factory service. We do not favor premiums, rate 
cutting or contests. 


SEASONABILIT Y—Capitalizing 

Gets DEALER Co-oPERATION FoR “Montu.” By John 
Meldrum. Marketing, 2 June 1923, p. 361 (1500 words, ad 
reproduced below, 2 pp.) 

The Marshall Ventilated Mattress Company made 
a quality product for many years, but relying upon 
the known value contained in its product did not 
attempt to push sales by advertising. However, 
the directors came to the conclusion that the Mar- 
shall so outstripped its competitors from the buyers 
point of value received that an advertising appropri- 
ation should be set aside for the promotional ad- 
vertising. This appropriation was modest,-but was 
so productive of results that the company officials 
decided to go further with their advertising plan. 

The demand for mattresses is largely seasonable 
and Marshall sales reaches their peak in April and 
September. This characteristic of their business 
was converted into a distinct asset by the firm, who 
enlisted the co-operation of selected dealers in vari- 
ous centres to make each of these months a “Mar- 
shall Month” at which time the newspaper and other 
publicity was to be increased. This in turn, causing 
increased buying, would carry the sales over the 
normally quieter months in between the peak 
months. 

This was done and the sales of Marshall mat- 
tresses and cushions increased by 150% in less than 
two years. Four hundred and twenty line displays 
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are run twice weekly in local papers where dealers 
are located. This space is paid for by the company, 
the dealer’s part in the plan being to tie up with 
displays in the store or window or both. No dealer 
helps are supplied beyond window streamers which 
announce the coming of “Marshall Month.” 

A mattress cover is offered free by the Marshall 
Company with every purchase of a mattress during 
the two “Marshall Months.” This has been found 
to be an effective sales inducement. 


SHOW CASE LIGHTING—Costs of 

CoMPARATIVE Costs or Licutine DispLAy Cases. Eye— 
Comfort, published occasionally by the X-Ray--Reflector 
Company, New York, No. 2, 1923, p. 3 (100 words, table 
reproduced below, I p.) 

A large store recently conducted tests which re- 
vealed their show case lighting costs. The results 
are summarized in the table at the bottom of this 
page. 

SPICES—Co-operative advertising of 

Spices Givk EvipENCE oF CoMING ADVERTISING ACTIVITY. 
Printers’ Ink, 21 June 1923, p. 57 (1000 words, 2 pp.) 

The American Spice Trade Association has begun 
a modest advertising campaign which gives promise 
of greater proportions when the spice men learn 
how to apply advertising methods to the merchan- 
dising of this hitherto neglected item. 

An educational plan has been started which has 
for its purpose the teaching of the American people 
the all importance of the use of spice in food prepa- 
rations, and which seeks to instruct them in the use 
of pepper, cloves, cinnamon and other members of 
the spice family. 

A prize contest for articles explaining the health- 
fulness and importance of the use of spice has been 
started under the direction of George H. Carter of 
the D. & L. Slade Company of Boston. The Spice 
Association also has a booklet in preparation, “The 
Story of Spices,” this being prepared as a text-book 
for schools. It gives history and production of 
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spices with some new and novel uses. This booklet 
will be distributed by members of the association. 
Its circulation, it is estimated, will reach 500,000 
copies this year. 

Negotiations are under way to finance a special 
campaign for paprika, the Spanish growers of the 
spice, being asked to contribute to advertising in 
American periodicals, the spice men here co-oper- 
ating for special promotional work on paprika. 


STEEL PENS—Manufacturers’ distribution and 
promotion of 

DisTRIBUTING STEEL Pens. By Harry C. Sharp. The 
Wholesaler, June 1923, p. 50 (1000 words, I p.) 

About 65% of the output of the Esterbrook 
Steel Pen Manufacturing Company is through the 
jobber and the remainder through the commercial 
stationers. Many of these stationers do a large 
business and since they buy in as large volume as 
many jobbers, insist on dealing direct with the 
manufacturer. 

A part of our promotional work consists of the 
sending out of a catalog in colors. The catalog 
does not quote prices. 

We also furnish jobbers with compact sample 
cases for the use of their salesmen, and also with 
cabinets, counter cases and containers designed to 
meet the needs of the jobber’s retail trade. There 
are 8 different combinations in size and form of 
these display fixtures, in addition to standard gross 
units. There is no charge to the jobber for these 
display cases other than the price of the pens con- 
tained within them. 

Special folders and circulars with the jobber’s 
imprint upon them are also a part of our promo- 
tional plan. Then we have a systematic general 
advertising plan in addition to the details just de- 
scribed. This is intended to create a demand for 
our goods, and in conjunction with the mailing mat- 
ter, display fixtures, and such units of our plan, 
helps the jobber sell our product. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE 


Showing cost of brightly lighting regular 8-foot case with each of four types of display case lighting units. 
Costs for other cases in proportion to size. 


r oH Rus ; 88 2 ao Pf oF for 6 months—1248 hours 
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To abe lucene. cents iment | tip down 6.16 F.C. 100 750 hrs. 45 3.60 6.24 9.84 
Trough aluminum 12-40 watt 
tubular T-10 bulb lamp ....... horizontal 4.26 F.C, 143 600 hrs. 55 660 8.92 15.52 
Trough aluminum 12-40 watt 
tubular T-8 bulbelamp.<..,.4 ¥ee horizontal APIO EG: 130 600 hrs. 1.30 15.60 8.11 23.71 
Trough polished nickel with 
special 12-25 watt tubular ..... horizontal 4.93 F.C. 124 2.08 24.06 7.74 32.70 
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Our styles have been standardized and slower 
numbers dropped, with the result that both jobber 
and retailer need not carry as large a stock as 
formerly. 


STORE EMPLOYEES—Rating 


Ratinc PLAN INTERPRETED GRAPHICALLY Gives HELP 
QUALIFICATIONS AT A GLANCE. The Dry Goods Economist, 
16 June, 1923, p. 71 (1500 words, 5 charts, 2 reproduced, one 
in next column, and on following page, 2 pp.) 

Each employee in the Gladding Dry Goods Co., 
Providence, R. I., is rated monthly by his depart- 
ment head, and in the case of sales people, by the 
floor managers as well. For. the salespeople Fig. 
I is used. Five points is the maximum credit given 
for each of the qualities as indicated on the form. 
To such rating is added a figure representing the 
rank in the department of the salesperson’s total 
sales and number of sales for the month. The high- 
est possible rating is 100. In non-selling depart- 
ments the maximum mark for each quality is 10, 
thus bringing the highest possible figure of attain- 
ment to roo. 

Fig. 2 supplies the scale according to which 
points are given for the various qualities. Raters 
can give the selling employee from 0 to 5 points 
according to the degree any of the desirable char- 
acteristics shown on the chart are manifested. Non- 
selling employees are rated in the same manner 
according to the desired qualities specified for their 
class of employee. 


SALES LETTER—Component parts of 
A sales letter consists of the opening paragraph, 
the argument, the body, the “clincher” and_ the 
“close.” 
—Postage, June 1923. (87) 


STATISTICS—Use of in advertisements 
Statistics are not dry as dust when they are 
served up with the right sauce, properly seasoned, 
cooked to just the proper consistency, and neatly, 
appetizingly set before their public. 
—Printers’ Ink, 14 June, 1923, p. 76. (86) 


TYPOGRAPHY—Manual of bookmaking and 
(Book) 

Tue J. J. Litrte Boox or Types, SPECIMEN PAGES AND 
Boox Paprers. By The Plant Complete. Published by J. 
J. Little & Co. (8 x 12 inches specimen pages, type faces, 
lea., 444 pp. indexed, $5.00) 

This manual should prove extremely valuable to 
anyone having to do with publication make up or 
lay out. There are specimens of type faces up to 
60 point, specimen pages and title pages as taken 
from printed books, and all in all, a wealth of mate- 
rial for one engaged in this sort of work. 


(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 
to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher’s price.) 


————— 
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UNITED KINGDOM—Mail order business: in 
the 

THE PossIBILITIES oF MAIL-oRDER BUSINESS IN THE 
Unitrep Kinepom. By Max Rittenberg. Business Organ- 
ization and Management, May 1923, p. 113 (2500 words, 
illustrated, 1 p.) 

Because of the tight geographical situation of 
these Islands and the more than usual accessibility 
of the towns to the consumer, the mail-order busi- 
ness in the United Kingdom will be much more 
restricted in scope than it is in the United States, 
Canada, the Argentine, or Australia, where the 
population is more widely distributed. 

It is essential that the house starting a mail-order 
department instill confidence in the mind of the 
buyers. This is the first and prime requirement. 
A “satisfaction or money back guarantee’ should be 
stressed again and again, and in fact, the entire 
tone of the literature, the manner of lettering, the 
style of engraving, should convey the idea of solidity 
and reliability, for people will not order by mail 
from a house that they do not trust implicitly. 

After this there comes the next step of putting 
a “selling” atmosphere in the catalogue. To this 
end, the American catalogue houses use color and 
lots of it. Good, readable and attractive typography 
helps put across a sales message clearly and con- 
cisely. There are no flowery-worded forewords. 
There are no superfluous illustrations. Everything 
in the catalogue is intended to sell the articles de- 
scribed within, and accordingly the goods are so 
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vividly described and illustrated as to stimulate an 
immediate purchasing desire. 

It should be made easy for the prospect to order. 
The order blanks should be simple, easily under- 
standable forms. Even with this, there is a certain 
type of man who likes to write lengthy inquiries. 
He must be discouraged and his questions antici- 
pated and answered in the catalogue, so that he will 
have no necessity to write long inquiries which are 
an expense and bother to answer. 

If one expects to sell both to the retailer and 
consumer in the United Kingdom he will run up 
against a snag. Retailers are not impressed as a 
rule with the statement that mail order business will 
popularize the product and bring customers to their 
stores. Then again, if you talk in your mail-order 
advertisement about “cutting out the middleman’s 
profit” you cannot expect the retailer to take much 
enthusiasm in that. The best method to follow if 
you wish to sell both to the consumer and retailer 
is to do so to the public through a subsidiary com- 
pany or a firm of different name. 


VARIETY STORES—Sale of advertised 
goods in 
VARIETY STORES AS OUTLETS FOR ADVERTISED GoOops. 
Printers’ Ink, 10 May 1923, p. 41 (1000 words, 2 pp.) 
Since the so-called “5 and 10 cent stores’’ operate 
on a small margin of profit, they cannot afford the 
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money or time to create demand for their merchan- 
dise by advertising and consequently favor the 
nationally advertised goods, which have a ready- 
made consumer demand. Some months ago a repre- 
sentative of Printers’ Ink inspected the Fifth Ave- 
nue and goth Street store of F. W. Woolworth 
Company and counted 35 nationally advertised 
items on the counters. This was only a casual 
examination and undoubtedly many other similar 
items were overlooked. 


WINDOWS —Traffic passing store 

How Many Proprte Pass Your Winpow. Pull-Together, 
house organ of Eaton, Crane & Pike, June, 1923, p. 5 (300 
words, I p.) 

A survey conducted by the California Retail 
Hardware and Implement Association reveals that 
the average number of people who pass the average 
store window over a period of twelve hours is: 


In a town Number of 
of Passersby 
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BE OO He £ as ache Neue ais pais rere RS tear cae Cae 6,230. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS—tTesting in advance 


TESTING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF ADVERTISEMENTS. By 
Daniel Starch. Harvard Business Review, July 1923, p. 
465 (7700 words, tables, 3 reproduced below and on next 
page, II pp.) 

The fundamental principle of the testing in ad- 
vance of an advertisement is to submit it to the 
judgment.ef as large a number of people as possible 
who are representative of the class to which the 
advertisement is intended to appeal. The number 


Translating the Trade-mark 


NE of the most commonly neglected func- 

tions of salesmanship is the “translation” 

or emphasizing of the trade-mark on the sell- 
er’s goods, the understanding and explanation of 
its meaning, its promise and pledge to the merchant 
that handles the branded commodity. 


The salesman who takes pains to see that the 
trade-mark on the goods he sponsors makes its 
bow to the customer and prospect with all the dig- 
nity of the guaranty that it implies, has done more 
for himself and for his house than he could ac- 
complish by equal effort in many other directions, 
for every salesman knows that the guarantee sys- 
tem, in one form or another, is becoming more and 
more a part of the accepted system of merchandis- 
ing and is demanded by the retailer as a surety 
of the quality of the product you are asking him 
to sell. 


The salesman who sets out to emphasize the 
merits of the line as indicated by the trade-mark 
need not be surprised if he encounters a lamentable 
misconception of the character and purpose of the 
label. He will find generally well-informed dis- 
tributors and consumers who have the idea that 
the trade-mark is nothing more than a poster or 
an advertisement. 


The Government requires that the trade-mark be 
something more than a mere advertisement; it 
must denote origin or ownership of goods. Be- 
cause of this responsibility of ownership and origin 
the average firm is as sensitive as to the good name 
of the goods bearing its trade-mark as the bearer of 
a proud family crest is of his surname. In this 
pride lies the potent selling point for the sales- 
man. In it also lies a guarantee of protection for 
the retailer. The latter knows when he buys trade- 
marked goods that he is not purchasing unbranded 
cattle of doubtful lineage. If he does not know, 
he should be reminded. That is up to the salesman. 
—Salesology for July 1923. 


of judges should not be fewer than 25, however, and 
a group of tests covering 100 people will give a 
very fair index of the relative value of the adver- 
tisements concerned. 

When conducting such a test, it is sometimes de- 
sirable to find out the relative effectiveness and 
value of the various elements of the advertisement. 
That is to say, the headline, the text, the illustra- 
tion, etc. In one particular test I have in mind, a 
group of 7 insurance advertisements were measured 
for the three elements just mentioned. The fol- 
lowing Table 1 gives the results. The letters at 


TABLE I e 
£ 
“4 
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i$ 6.6 6.8 5.0 6.1 x 6 


the left hand side of the table represent the indi- 
vidual advertisements. The 2nd column from the 
right gives the final rank of the advertisements as 
determined by the tests; the last column on the 
right hand side represents the rank of the adver- 
tisements as finally determined by the number of 
returns which the firm received from the individual 
advertisements. The close agreement of the results 
of the tests and the firm’s returns may be observed. 
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The only major discrepancy is that Advertisement 
D is 2nd according to the test and 4th according 
to the firm records, while Advertisement G is third 
according to the test and 2nd according to the re- 
turns, 


TABLE II 

Final Rank Order of 
According Firm’s 
to Tests Returns 

I I 

2 SS 

3 4 - 

4 5 

5 12 

6 7 

7 2 

8 9 

9 13 

10 6 

II 10 

12 II 

13 14 

14 15 

15 8 


The amount of agreement between the tests and 
the firm’s returns may be expressed in statistical 
terms by what is known as a co-efficient of co- 
relation. The co-efficient in this case is .86. 

To pursue the matter further, we tested another 
series of 15 typewriter advertisements. They were 
tested with respect to their attention value, interest 
value and convincingness. The accompanying 
Table 2 shows the results of this test. The agree- 
ment in this case is not so close but still is .71. 
It may be pointed out here that in neither the case 
of the first or the second tests were allowances 
made for difference in size of space, circulation of 
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mediums, quality of readers, and other factors, and 
that a part of the discrepancy between the test re- 
sults is due undoubtedly to unaccounted-for ele- 
ments. 

In like manner, the writer has made tests with 
20 sets of advertisements, the results from which 
are shown in Table 3. 


BUDGET—A buying 

THESE Buyers Buy sy THE Bupcet. By James K. 
Woods. Business Magazine, July 1923, p. 13 (3000 words, 
forms, 4 pp.) 

Buyers for the Rosenbaum Department Store of 
Pittsburgh are given weekly notification of the 
amount of money that they may spend up until the 
end of the fiscal period. 

At the beginning of each week the statistical de- 
partment prepares a form which, when ready, shows 
the liabilities of the business for the week just 
passed, and comparative figures for the current week 
and for the same week of the preceding year, these 
figures being placed under the headings of “Stock, 
Orders, Invoices and Total.” 

With these figures in hand, the net liabilities, of 
which stock on hand is a part, are subtracted from 
the “Inventory Desired’? or the amount of mer- 
chandise the buyer wishes to purchase. 

When figuring the purchasing power of a de- 
partment, the store is guided by the following defi- 
nitions of terms: 

(1) Purchasing power equals inventory de- 
sired minus net liabilities. 

(2) Net liabilities equal total liabilities minus 
estimated sales. 

(3) Total liabilities equal outstanding orders 
plus invoices received plus stock. 

(4) Stock equals last week’s stock plus pur- 
chases and minus sales and mark-downs. 


COLLEGE GIRLS—Getting the business of 

ADVERTISING TO THE MoprerN COLLEGE Girt. By Jessie 
Wilkinson. Western Advertising, June 1923, p. 22 (1600 
words, ad reproduced on opposite page, 2 pp.) 

The college girl, in so far as her dress goes, 
is a distinct type, and copy intended to reach her 
should be written and illustrated accordingly. There 
is a woman’s college tradition that every new stu- 
dent comes to school wearing long earrings and 
high-heeled shoes. Then the change takes place, 
the tale says, and she emerges wrapped in great 
scarfs, wearing a chic top-coat and flat-heeled shoes. 
This is the picture of the college girl that should 
be borne in mind when writing the copy, for such 
she is. Observe the advertisement of the Carman 


-Store of Seattle, which does considerable business 


with the co-eds of the University of Washington. 
The advertising manager of a large department 
store, in speaking of the college girl business says: 
“You will notice newspaper and magazine advertis- 
ing constantly featuring the college girl. Coats for 


her, hats for her—even shoes. Never be deceived 
into thinking that this advertising is merely for the 
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girls on the campus. It is a broadcast appeal to girls 
_ everywhere. 


“To reach the college girl, I generally use direct- 
mail advertising. Then if I can tie up my advertis- 
ing with some special event on the campus—and I try 
to keep a calendar of University happenings so that 
I may get a circular about golf coats, for instance, 
into her hands the week that spring classes are sign- 
ing up for golf—the chances are good that she will 
come in my store to buy her jacket.” 


Last June I secured results from a bride-and- 
groom advertisement, announcing a special sale of 
luggage, which I sent out to a campus mailing 
list. Romance is ripe_in the season of college wed- 
dings. 

Some Seattle stores make a feature of personal 
service for University of Washington girls. A very 
beautiful and elaborate booklet containing a record 
of college events, festivities and traditions, was pre- 
pared by one house and sent broadcast over the 
State to high school graduates. A university girl, 
who originated the idea, collaborated in the prepa- 
ration of the booklet. 

Another advertising manager of a Seattle wo- 
men’s specialty shop says that price is an important 
consideration in reaching the college girl, for the 
reason that the co-ed’s dress allowance is limited. 
This advertising manager stresses medium price 
for smart styles, and good quality. 


COLOR WORK—Points on 


Tue PuHoro-Enoraver’s Case. By Charles A. Grotz. 
Judicious Advertising, June 1923, p. 54 (2200 words, 3 pp.) 

There are only three correct colors for the three- 
color process, and if these are deviated from in the 
slightest way, it is impossible to get a true range 
of colors. This is true also of the four color proc- 
ess, because the only difference between the two 
is that black is added to help build up the picture 
in those parts where there are neutral grays and 
blacks. 

Also, in connection. with the halftone process, 
remember that the only source of white light we 
have is from the white paper on which the image 
is to be super-imposed, and keep in mind also that 
the halftone process does not give pure whites un- 
less the halftone screen is removed, This cannot be 
done always, for even if it is effected with the ut- 
most care, the edges are certain to show as hard 
lines when printing a great quantity. 

If a blue, for instance, is dirty looking as though 
there were black in it, or if it is a warmer blue which 
contains red, it would be necessary to remove all 
the red in the plate, if you wish to make a green. 
Even though this is done, you have a dead, lifeless 
green. 

Difficulty is often encountered by the engravers 
because of the way in which the advertising agen- 
cies send over their copy. A page, for instance, 
might consist of six or eight pieces of copy which 
must be incorporated on one plate. 


This means that they must be sur-printed, which 
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makes it almost impossible to make satisfactory 
plates for certain printing conditions. If it were 
possible to make the copy self-contained with the 
exception of lettering, it would help matters a great 
deal. 

Type matter should be left off the drawing. Sur- 
printing the lettering makes a much cleaner, sharp- 
er job. 

The finest kind of work can be produced only on 
the best coated stock. If plates are to be run on 
other than this kind of paper, samples of the stock 
should be furnished to the engraver so that he may 
know the kind of stock he is making the plates for. 
Good paper should be well coated with a smooth 
finish but not a high polish. 


Correct Apperel for Women 


“The Best Dressed 
Co-eds in the West’ 


HIS Tribute, so often offered by 

Gampus visitors, has been truly earned 
by Vivacious University of Washington 
Girls 


And that this reputation 
may endure, the Carman 
Shop selects with its usual 
Care and Good Taste Ap- 
parel Appropriate for every 
hour of the Collegiate Girl’s 
Day 


Moderate Prices are offered on this Ap- 
parel, which will be worn with smartness 
and verve on the Campus. in the Class- 
room at college Sports and in the Ball- 


CARMAN 


Second Avenue at Spiing Street 
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COPY—Humor in sport goods 

GotF ‘Copy FURNISHES THE CoMIC RELIEF IN WEBER AND 
HEILBRONER Pusuiicity. Men’s Wear, 6 June 1923, p. 88 
(1600 words, 6 advertisements, 2 reproduced, I below and 
I On opposite page, 2 pp.) 

Humor in advertising is a dangerous weapon that 
must be handled carefully lest it make appear 
ridiculous the article advertised and the firm doing 
the advertising. No one knew the dangers that 
lurk in a sense of humor better than did Mark 
Twain. He told the story of “Puddinhead Wilson” 
who once remarked that he wished he owned half 
of a certain dog so that he could shoot his half. 
“Puddinhead” was an penniless attorney and was 
given the sobriquet of “fool” by the people who 
were so dense and serious that they could not see 
the point of his joke. 

Golf clothing furnishes a somewhat different 
opening for humor in copy than that offered by 
ordinary wearing apparel. It is to be expected that 
the new motif in Weber & Heilbroner advertise- 
ments will be read, but the reaction in the customer’s 
mind is a speculative matter. The copy is written 
jointly by one of the advertising staff and by a 
golfer of some prominence, and is in a language 
that the golfer will understand. 


DIRECT MAIL—The appeal to children through 
PLANNING Direct ADVERTISING TO APPEAL TO CHILDREN 
AND THROUGH THEM TO THEIR PARENTS. By Robert E. 
Ramsay. The Inland Printer, June, 1923, p. 383 (2000 words, 
illustrated, 1 illustration reproduced on p. 110, 3 pp.) 
Reach the children of today and you sell to the 
parents of tomorrow. It is easy enough to say this 
but in the reaching and influencing of the young- 
sters lies the rub. There is scarcely any form of 
copy which is more difficult to write or which will 
fall flat quicker if the proper note is not struck. 
Children first and last are story lovers and story 
tellers. They are susceptible to advertisements in 


You nevercan tell when _ sure you look right. One 


you'll be roped into a of our golf suits will help 
mixed foursome. When supply that perfect poise 
the day comes, you'll be which is so admired by 
much happier if you're members of the fair sex. 


The Townlink, a new kind of 
golf-and-town suit — $50 up 


Weber aid Heilbroner 


Eight Clothing Stores 
241 Broadway @andand Madison 40 Brbsd St. 
28th and Broadway 44th and Broadway Nassau and John 
BROOKLYN: 381 Fulton St., Borough Hall NEWARK: 900 Broad St. 
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story form. Should this style of copy be adopted, 
let there be no lengthy introduction or explanatory 
foreword. Take the child’s imagination into an in- 
teresting situation and hold his attention by increas- 
ing the interest and readability of the lines. Observe 
how Kipling starts off with his story “The 
Elephant’s Child,” by opening with: 

“In the High and Far Off Times the Elephant, 
O Best Beloved, had no trunk.” 

Almost every child has seen an elephant or a pic- 
ture of one, and the visual image of the elephant 
without a trunk is brought up immediately. Gen- 
erally speaking, stories that will appear to him are: 

1. Fairy and folk tales. 

2. Animal stories. 

3. Historical stories, including biblical, patriotic 

and heroic. 

4. Seasonal and holiday stories. 


At the moment the stories of Thornton Burgess 
and Howard R. Garis are popular with the small 
folks. 

After this matter of the copy we come to the 
equally if not more important matter of illustrations. 
The accompanying reduced reproduction of the 
booklet “The Pet Animal Parade,” prepared for 
the Schulze Baking Company, Chicago, illustrates 
the case in point. 

Color is a third attention-arrester. Hand the child 
two booklets, one with vivid greens, reds and the 
like, and the other plain black and white, and the 
former will get his attention, even though it be 
smaller in size. 


DRUGGISTS—Goods sold by 


SHOWING RELATIVE SALES oF Drucetsts. Pacific North- 
west Retailer, June 1923, p. 9 (50 words, figures repro- 
duced, I p.) 

Figures collected by the Harvard Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research give the percentage figures of the 
various kinds of merchandise sold by druggists in 
the United States. The figures are based on returns 
from 85 independent druggists. 
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HOUSE ORGANS—In the ice cream trade 


House Orcans For Ice CreEAM MANUFACTURERS. The 
Ice Cream Trade Journal, June, 1923, p. 60 (3200 words, 
3 pp.) 

The house organ editor must be a man of dis- 
cretion and neither make his publication an elabor- 


®) 
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ate advertising sheet, nor so technical that it becomes 
a trade magazine. Then again, he should avoid 
the always present temptation to cater to the vanity 
of the firm’s officers, for while he may make an 
excellent impression with the executive offices, his 
sheet will die in the wastebaskets of the trade. 

The house organ should contain a modicum of 
many things. For instance, there will be a story of 
what one energetic dealer is doing to stimulate sales, 
this being used by way of inspiration to the less 
active dealers. Then there is the trade development 
suggestion, inspired and worked up by the sales 
department. There is the idea-story on how to use 
the company’s equipment at a greater saving. There 
is the news story about the company’s personnel or 
its plant, for the dealer is interested in these. There 
is the occasional editorial which has for its purpose 
the broadening of the dealer’s vision of things. This 
feature should be handled carefully and not let be- 
come dictatorial or patronizing. There is the educa- 
tional story about the product, the mixing of the raw 
materials, manufacturing, all of which give the 
dealer a better understanding of the product he is 
handling. 

When a personal item of real news about a 
dealer comes to light, it can be used, but only if it 
is genuine news and not an attempt at patting the 
dealer on the back. He may like it but his com- 
petitors will laugh at both you and him. 

Humor may be used in moderation and should 
be adapted to the industry. It is not difficult to twist 
jokes about to give them a trade interpretation. 


LIFE INSURANCE—Methods of selling 


Wuat Seis Lire Insurance. By Frank H. Williams. 
The Spectator, 28 June 1923, p. 17 (1700 words, 2 pp.) 


A mid-Western life insurance agency director 
made a survey among his salesmen to determine 
what selling methods and arguments had proved to 
be most effective for selling life insurance. The 
survey revealed that: 

1. An immediate presentation of the subject of 
life insurance, without attempting to disguise the 
purpose of the salesman’s visit, is vastly more prefer- 
able than leading up to the question of insurance 
after a preliminary question on some pretense or 
other. 

2. The next most favored method of opening an 
interview is to ask the prospect to look at some 
data relating to insurance, and after this, to begin 
the sales talk. 

3. Other salesmen have found it effective to open 
the interview with a question. For instance, one 
salesman says that invariably he opens with: “What 
would you do in a situation like this?” This, the 
salesman believes, gets the prospect’s attention and 
makes him ask what situation is referred to. The 
salesman then goes ahead to say that the situation 
is the matter of selling life insurance to a promi- 
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nent business man and that he would like to know 
what kind of argument would appeal to such a man. 
Then he would lead right into the subject from this 
starting point. 

4. The average man does not like to think of him- 
self as likely to die at some time and so is apt to 
repulse a salesman who starts on that track. Ac- 
cordingly, if the salesman talks about the money 
profit that the prospect can make by the purchase 
of insurance, the average man is interested immedi- 
ately. 

5. A good selling point is that of telling the pros- 
pect that men in similar financial circumstances are 
carrying so much and so much insurance. 

6. The average man likes to think of himself 
as being in good health, so it has been found effect- 
ive to comment on the good appearance of the pros- 
pect and suggest that because of his good physical 
condition he could obtain insurance at a low rate. 

7. Nothing is so effective in closing the sale as 
getting the application blank right under the pros- 
pect’s hand, so that it will be an easy and natural 
thing for him to sign it. 

8. Another effective means is marking the appli- 
cation blank with a pencil in the space where it is 
to be signed, and then handing the blank to him 
and asking him to sign it. 

9. When you have presented all your selling 
points, stop talking and assume a “take it or leave 
it” attitude. In this connection one salesman said 
that he had found it effective to stop talking at the 
psychological moment and then to stare steadily at 
the place on the blank where the applicant should 
sign. 

FAIR—Merchandise 

The Second National Merchandise Fair will be 
held at the Lexington Theatre, New York, July 23rd 
to August 3rd, inclusive, (91) 
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PLUMBERS—Sales outlet for in liquid soap 
systems 

SALES OPPORTUNITIES FOR Liguip Soap SysTEMs, Sani- 
tary Heaving and Engineering, 15 June, 1923, p. 407 (1000 
words, illustrated, 3 pp.) 

The sanitary liquid soap system is so quickly re- 
placing the common piece of soap that patrons have 
had to endure in public washing places, that proper 
utilization by the plumber of the selling arguments 
the liquid soap system offers him should open up 
an outlet for many sales and installations. 

Manufacturers are pushing the sale of the liquid 
systems with vigor and many are supplying dealer 
helps that should be most useful to the plumber. 
All in all, the obvious advantages that the new 
system possesses over the dirty . disease-carrying 
common bar of soap give the dealer many 
potent selling points that, if properly utilized, should 
prove a very fruitful source of business. 


PREMIUMS—Plan of, not subject to statute 

Tue Story oF THE JEWEL TEA CoMPANY—A STORY OF 
Premiums. The Novelty News, June 1923, p. 2 (4500 
words, 4 pp.) 

A feature of the Jewel Tea Company’s merchan- 
dising plan is the “Advance Premium Plan.” 
According to this, the customer receives a useful 
or ornamental household article with the first pur- 
chase. ‘This article is given to the customer with 
the understanding that she will continue to patron- 
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ize the tea company until the premium shall have 
been paid for by “profit sharing credits” which are 
given with succeeding purchases. 

This plan is based upon the fact that the con- 
tinued patronage of the customer is assured by the 
premium, The plan is legally sound and is not sub- 
ject to anti-premium statutes for the reason that no 
stamps, tickets or coupons are issued. The premium 
is advanced to the customer and charged to her ac- 
count at the time; payments are made in install- 


ments and the title remains with the company until. 


the article is paid for by the credits which the cus- 
tomer receives with subsequent purchases. 


QUOTA—Fixing for a varied line 

THe EverRSHARP Quota SYSTEM THAT SELLS THE ENTIRE 
Line. By A. G. Frost. Printers’ Ink, 28 June 1923, p. 2 
(3000 words, 4 forms, 2 reproduced below, 6 pp.) 


Some two years ago the Wahl Mfg. Co. turned 
out a distinctly different and novel fountain pen. 
They were so successful and the pen sold so well 
that soon the salesmen began to neglect the other 
items of the Wahl line for the easy-selling pen, and 
while the most of them exceeded their quota, they 
did so at the expense of the other items, which were 
equally important in the eyes of the firm, 

Accordingly, a quota system was devised at the 
beginning of the year whereby each salesman had 
to make a fixed amount of sales of each number 
of the Wahl line. The daily order report, Fig. 1, 
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illustrates how the report sheet indicates the num- 
ber of sales of each class of product, and Fig. 3 
shows a graphic blank which brings out the sales- 
man’s performance plainly. The original of the chart 
is kept on file in the home office for record purposes, 
while a copy is sent the salesman each week. 


RETAIL SELLING—General (Book) 


RETAIL SELLING Metuops. By Laura Baer. Published 

re ee 1923, (534 x 8% inches, 250 pp. indexed, 
2.00 

The writer has produced a very reliable work 
that should give retail salespeople a clearer insight 
into their work. 

The book does not take up the subject of retail 
selling from a distinctly novel angle, but treats of 
the common types of customers, the usual problems 
of every day retail salesmanship and their solution. 

(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 


to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher's price.) 


SALESPEOPLE—Retail, desirable qualities in 


THREE QUALITIES THAT MAKE SALESPEOPLE SUCCEED. 
Atlantic Coast Merchant, 23 June 1923, p. 13 (2400 words, 
illustrated, 2 pp.) 


Seven eminently successful retailers were asked, 
what, in their opinion, were the qualities which 
make for success in retail selling. These retailers 
were H. M. Cole, proprietor, H. M. Cole, Mont- 
clair, N. J.; M. DeWitt, Duffy-Powers Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; C. W. Flower, C. W. Flower Dry 
Goods Co., Sedalia, Mo.; Edward L. Hengerer, 
Wm. Hengerer Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Preston P. 
Lynn, General Manager, John Wanamaker, N. Y.; 
A. T.. Muir, Treasurer, R. H. Muir, Inc., East 
Orange, N. J., and William J. Wells, General 
Manager, R. H. Macy & Co., New York, The con- 
sensus of their opinions is that the qualities in their 
order of importance are: 


Knowledge of merchandise. 
Courtesy. 
Personality. 
Aggressiveness. 
Tact. 

Interest. 
Appearance, 
Perception. 
Service. 
Sincerity. 
Patience. 
Ambition. 


SHOES—A run of sizes in 


Here’s THE SHOE Store’s “Perrect 36.” Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, 16 June 1923, p. 85 (2400 words, charts, 1 repro- 
duced in next column, 2 pp.) 

The middle sizes of shoes are the fastest sellers. 
This is a national condition. When, however, the 
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merchant sells out his middle sizes and has left 
nothing but the very small and the very large size 
shoes, he loses money in two ways. He loses it 
on the large and small shoes that he does not sell 
or must reduce to a price that wipes out his profit, 
and he loses by reason of the demands for middle 
sizes which he cannot fill after he has sold all 
medium sized shoes. This is a common state of 
affairs, but it is one that can be corrected. 

Every shoe merchant has some size of shoe that 
sells faster than the others. He should observe 
just how many of this particular size he sells and 
buy the moot of this size, gauging his quantity ac- 
cording to his observations. Write down this 
figure at the top of a pyramid as shown in the 
accompanying form and then as you write the other 
sizes along the sides, buy a pair less of each size as 
you near the bottom. 

In this way you will purchase in greatest number 
the best sellers and in lesser number the slowest 
movers. 


*CONVENTION DATES 
Bicycle Manufacturer’s Ass’n, Sept. 1923, Atlantic City, 


a 8 

Nat. Hay Ass’n., July 24-26, 1923, West Baden Springs, 
Ind. 

Nat. Ass’n of Insurance Agents, Aug. 21-24, 1923, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Nat. Petroleum Ass’n, Sept. 1923, Atlantic City, N. J. 

American Banker’s Ass’n, Sept. 1923, Omaha, Neb. 

Nat. Ass’n of Boards of Pharmacy, Sept., rst wk., 
1923, Asheville, N. C. 

American Pharmaceutical Ass’n, Sept. 3-8, 1923, Ashe- 
ville, N. C, 

American Ass’n of Title Men, Sept. 4-6, 1923, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Vegetable Growers’ Ass’n of America, Sept. 17-20, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Motor and Accessory Manufacturer’s Assn, Sept. 19-21, 
1923, Boston, Mass. 

Advertising Affiliation, Sept. 21-23, 1923, Rochester, N. Y. 


SEE SHOES—A RUN OF SIZES IN 


T12 


Dairy Cattle Congress, Sept. 
Iowa. 

International Wheat Show, Sept. 24-Oct. 6, 1923, Wichi- 
ta, Kansas. 

Nat’! Ass’n of Retail Druggists, Sept. 24-28, 1923, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Nat. Basket & Fruit Manufacturer’s Ass’n, Oct. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Retail Lumber Dealers Ass’n, 
Ky. 

Nat'l Restaurant Ass’n, Oct. 8-13, 1923, Cincinnati, O. 

Poster Advertising Ass’n, Cincinnati, O. 


23-30, 1923, Waterloo, 


1923. 


Oct. 


1923, Louisville, 


TOWNS LIBTED IM OPOER AS VISITED 
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UTILITIES—Advertising requirements of 


Four kinds of advertising are necessary: Service 
advertising, to gain volume by exploiting advantages 
and uses of the service; Merchandise and appliance 
advertising, in the case of electric and gas com- 
panies; Financial Advertising to sell securities to 
provide for extensions and expansion; Institutional 
advertising, to lend background and support to the 
other three-—Bernard J. Mullaney, to Utilities Con- 
ference. National Advertising, June 1923, p. 51. (92) 
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Nat. Wholesale Druggists Ass’n, Oct. 8, 1923, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Nat. Coffee Roasters Ass’n, Oct. 
Mass. 

Morris Plan Bankers Ass’n, Oct. 15-17, 1923, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Nat. Ass’n of Ice Cream Manufacturers, Oct. 22-25, 
1923, Cleveland, O. 

Petroleum Marketers Ass’n, Oct. 23-25, 1923, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Direct Mail Advertising Association, Oct. 24-26, 1923, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


15-17, 1923, Boston, 


*“Convention Dates” will appear monthly in the Busi- 
ness Digest. 


The chief duty of dn advertiser to the public is 
to tell the absolute truth about the things he has to 
sell. Untruthful advertising may succeed for a 
while, but it fails in the end. There is no surer 
law than this. The only business that succeeds and 
keeps on succeeding is the one that 1s built on the 
groundwork of honest statement and performance. 
—Northern Furniture, July 1923, p. (House Organ 
of the Northern Furniture Company, Sheyboygan, 


Wis.) (93) 
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When ordering books reviewed please mention that you are a subscriber so that you will get the 10% discount. 
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BANKS—Community advertising by as | 
business builder 


ADVERTISE YOUR Community. Central Western Banker, 
July 1923, p. 13 (1000 words, 1 ad reproduced below and 
one on page 119, Ip.) 


Playing in Tune 
E was a great violinist. The spotlight was 
H full upon him as he played. 

To his audience it seemed that the resi 
of the orchestra was only incidental to his enthrall- 
ing solo, yet if you looked closer you noticed how 
carefully he watched the director, earnestly striving 
to fit his music to the general harmony. 

He knew there would be a discord unless he kept 
in time with the rest of the musicians. He knew 
that he was not independent of the others, that he 
must play his part so that the whole performance 
would be well balanced and therefore successful. 

Each salesman is a soloist. The spotlight of the 
public eye is turned full upon him. 

To his customers he seems the house he 
represents. The rest of his company is in the back- 
ground, out of sight and largely out of mind. 

But back of him is his sales executive and the 
house employing both. They are his director and 
the rest of the orchestra. 

The music all of them strive to render in harmony 
is their house policy. On their success in playing 
the same tune harmoniously, there depends the 
house reputation, success and profits. 

What kind of a salesman are you? Are you con- 
stantly playing “jazz” while the rest of your o1- 
chestra plays grand opera. Or do you watch the 
baton of your sales director, and follow his di- 
rection? 

To win success you must keep your methods in 
harmony with the house policy. That is the only 
way you can safeguard the good-will they have 
built up among your customers during many long, 
hard years. Work with them, not against them. 
It’s more pleasant and more profitable—The Salt 
Seller, p. 12, July 1923. (House organ of the Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt Company, St. Clair, Michigan.) 


yp ae 


The prosperity of a bank is dependent upon the 
prosperity of the community of which it is a part. 
This fact has been recognized by banking institu- 
tions among them the Liberty Central Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, and the G. W. Brown & Son 
State Bank of Augusta, Kansas, both of which have 
conducted campaigns of promotional advertising 


yer 


Railroad Expansion Since 1853 


“St. Louis is directly on the highway, not only 
to the Pacific Ocean but to Canton, China.” Such 
was’ Col. Thomas H. Benton's quaint description 
of the commercial possibilities of St. Louis, in 
the Senate in 1853, the year in which the Liberty 
Central Trust Company was established 


That year saw the-completion of the Pacific Rail 
road to Franklin, Mo., 38 miles, and a big celebra- 
tion marked the event. 


The prodigious development of the railroads from 
an insignificant beginning in 'S3 has paralleled 
the growth of the Liberty Central Trust Com. 
pany. It has seen little sheds, called depots, grow 


The main thing in business is to work in the light into the stately Union Station where some 93,281 
of facts instead of opinions or surmises; to know passenger trains carrying 25,000,000 passengers 
. enter and depart during the yea. 
and not to guess, and the first step to knowledge ts f ; ar: tang Doh ae 
: e os ompare, or a moment, the quaint transpo 10n 
to get inf ormation about what you are doing.— activities of seventy years ago with the recently 
Knowledge, house organ of the Dando Co., Phila- ' announced intention of the Terminal Railroad 
delphia, Pa., June 1923, p. 13 (118) SEE BANKS—COMMUNITY ADVERTISING BY 
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with the main topic as the progress of the com- 
munity over a period of years. 


BOOKS—Merchandising of religious 

WHEN A Great University Appiies Direcr Mair. By 
Donald B. Bean, The Mailbag, July 1923, p. 121 (1000 
words, 2 pp.) 

A volume such as “Theological Study Today,” 
containing the addresses delivered at the 25th an- 
niversary celebration of the Meadville Theological 
School is quite difficult to sell under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, but the University of Chicago Press 
succeeded in quickly disposing of the edition by us- 
ing direct-mail and small space. 

The book was published on June 23, 1921, and 
the price set at $1.50 per copy. The publishers dis- 
tributed 200 copies to the Theological School and 
set about to find a market for the balance of the 
edition. The number which had been printed was 
small but because of the low price of the book there 
was scarcely any margin for selling expense and 
the market for the edition was limited because of its 
very nature of the content. 

However, 580 sales letters were mailed to religious 
libraries, book dealers, divinity school graduates and 
ministers and a series of small advertisements were 
placed in bookdealers’ periodicals and religious 
papers. A total of 136 sales can be traced directly 
to the 580 sales letters, a percentage of 23.4. Sell- 
ing expense amounted to $76.83, plus the cost of 64 
copies which were distributed free for review and 
other purposes. 

One letter was used for the direct mail campaign. 
It was multigraphed in black ink on the publisher’s 
letterhead, the name and address were filled in, and 
the letter was signed. It was mailed under Ist class 
postage with a simple 6 x 9 circular describing the 
volume, and with a manila return envelope. The 
beginning of the letter read: 


“A book containing the best thought of one man 
on one or more religious subjects is not a novelty, 
but one containing contributions from several recog- 
nized authorities is so unusual as to challenge atten- 
tion and consideration.” 


There followed: 

“In ‘Theological Study Today,’ which we are just 
publishing, appear the address of nine men, each of 
whom is recognized as an authority in his own field. 
These addresses, which discuss modern theological 
teaching, were delivered at the 75th anniversary of 
Meadville Theological School.” 

Most of our books do not contain pictures so we 
rely upon a typographically attractive catalogue ac- 
companied by a letter to secure attention. Last year 
the catalogue was mailed to booksellers in a rein- 
forced envelope with the letter enclosed. The let- 
ter consisted of three parts. 

1. That which called attention to the complete- 
ness of the index and its value to the bookseller. 

2. The list of forthcoming books. 

3. That part which emphasized the fact that by 
using this list the bookseller could supply his cus- 
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tomers with authoritative books on current subjects 
such as Economics, Sociology, and Religion. 


BU DGET—Appropriation 

BUDGETING ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION. By E. E. Lea- 
son. Class, July 1923, p. 76 (3000 words, 4 paragraphs, 3 
reproduced, 1 below and 2 on p. 115, 6 pp.) 

Each department is alloted a certain percentage 
of the entire appropriation, this percentage being de- 
termined on the basis of past experience and present 
estimated requirements as decided upon by the 
Board of Directors. Each department manager is 
consulted at the beginning of the advertising year 
and asked how he intends to use his percentage of 
the appropriation. Once this has been decided by 
him and the information passed on the board, his 
mind is relieved of the matter and he has nothing 
more to do in regard to it for the balance of the year 
other than to scan the advertisements as they were 
prepared for insertion. 

Before expending any part of the appropriation 
the markets for the product are divided into two 
divisions which are called the primary and secondary 
markets. As explanation of these two terms see 
Fig. 1 and consider the markets as given there in 
relation to a concern wishing to market heating and 
ventilating systems of the sort used in large public 
buildings. 

Such systems are given the greatest thought in the 
office of the architect, and since architects, as a 
group, always have some building under considera- 
tion, they form the natural or primary market. In 
like manner school boards have much to say con- 
cerning what type of ventilating equipment shall be 
installed in school buildings and also has the steam 
fitting contractor. These two groups, therefore, 


form the secondary markets. 

The accompanying Fig. 1 shows that in this par- 
ticular case the architectural group form approxi- 
mately 2/3 of our entire market, primary and second. 
Therefore, our expenditures for the primary market 


MARKETS 


a> 
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will be that fraction of the whole appropriation. 
When, however, our market consists of from 2 up 
to 12 groups, we place the products in a list of 
order of relative importance and budget the appro- 
priation accordingly. Fig. 2 shows the list for 2 
class of products, Heating and Ventilating Equip- 
ment, and Industrial Apparatus. 


COMPARISON OF BUDGETS In 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


P2IFSETOIDURH NGG OD 
HEATING & VENTILATING 
VACUUN CLEANERS 
POWER APPARATUS 


PIR CONDITIONING 


PRESSURE BLOWERS 
eS 
PUSTELLQNEOUS 

mre 

GAS ENDINES 

en 

ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


ROOF VENTILATORS 
a 
FIG, 2 


The list of mediums which will be used to reach 
the secondary markets will vary from time to time 
with the fluctuations of the proposed expenditures 
by these groups. Our year’s statistics indicate 
that there will be unusual building activity in the 
hospital fields, and accordingly, our expenditure for 
equipment which finds a market in this field will be 
spent in advertising in hospital publications. 

The percentage of the gross appropriation that 
will be assigned to advertising a given product 
handled by a certain department is governed more 
by actual returns in dollars and cents from that de- 
partment rather than on the basis of the size of 
orders as indicated by units of equipment. For in- 
stance, an order for one heating and ventilating sys- 
tem for a public might run up as high as thirty or 
forty thousand dollars, while an order for 40 or 50 
roof ventilators might total $2000. It will be seen 
therefore that the relative value of the product de- 
termines the percentage of the appropriation which 
it will be allotted. In the case of new departments 
and products, however, this rule is waived, for the 
new product will require an improportionate amount 
of advertising and publicity to introduce it and place 
it on a firm footing from a marketing standpoint. 
The same thing holds true when an old product is 
advertised or pushed in a new market. 

Fig. 3 shows a typical budget as mapped out for 
a certain department. The most important of 
mediums reaching the primary markets first are 
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contracted with for advertising space and from there 


_ On we go into the secondary markets as far as pos- 


sible. 

A record known as the publication sheet is kept 
in a loose leaf binder. Each advertising medium is 
accorded a special sheet whereon is kept complete 
data, consisting of the name of the publication, the 
address, date of issue, space already used by us in 
that publication, space contracted for, form closing 
date, rate, title of the advertisements inserted, and 
their numbers. The bills are checked according to 
this sheet which serves as a permanent record of 
what actually happens. 

A publication cost sheet is kept in the same loose 
leaf binder which gives a cost record for any pub- 
lication which we are using or have used. Here is 
entered the cost of space, art work, engravings and 
similar charges. This form is totalled monthly and 
a grand total taken yearly. 

The budget cost sheet is practically the same as 
the publication cost sheet except only that one sheet 
is maintained for the entire budget for each depart- 
ment. All items included on the publication cost 
sheet are entered on this budget cost sheet. 

Then there is a grand total sheet which summar- 
izes the entries on these other sheets and gives the 
advertising figures for a series of years on the basis 
of the business as a whole. 

This budgeting system requires the part time at- 
tention of only one clerk and has proved its value. 


The men whom I have seen succeed the best in 
life have always been cheerful and hopeful men, who 
went about their business with a smile on their faces 
and took their changes and chances of this mortal 
life like men.—Kingsley in Mutual Beneficiary, for 


July 1923, p. 9. (110) 
1922 - 1923 
PUBLICATION =LIST 

HEATING & VENTILATING DEPARTNENT 
BUDOET *10,000.° 
PRODUCTION 00°" 6,500" 
AN ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 

12 PALLY © 100° 1200°° 7,300." 
AN ENGINEERS PUBLICATION 

i@ PROES @ $50. boo’ 6,700. 


ARAILROAP PUBLICATION 
12 PAGES © $158°°- $198b° 
2% - (SMA Bp 227" 125. 


A MOVING PICTURE. PUBLICATION 


a: PAOES e $110" 1320 3,109. 
A PAPER FILL PUBLICATION 
I2 PREES © #55"° bbO 2.449." 
PN ELECTRICAL PUBLICATION 
13 PROES @ F1tb.° 1898.°° = 551.°° 
FIG 3 
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Subscription 
CIRCULATION Rates 
NAME OF By By 
PUBLICATION Total Service Total Mail Carrier 
Paid Paid Paid Net Total and Distri- per per 
City Suburb. Country Paid Arrears Unpaid bution Year Month 
ALBERTA : 
Calgary jAlbertat ions. cans siee 4,916 5,795 gio 11,827 1,322 1,041 14,190 $8.00 $1.10 
4 Herald? gpa satis <3 14,747 9,019 1,159 24,038 be aD 924 25,802 8.00 I.10 
Edmonton Bulletinf ......... 2,770 1,800 So 5,091 442 819 6,352 8.00 1.00 
by Journal (ex. Sat.) 14,792 6,422 668 21,892 eave 049 22,841 8.00 1.15 
f Journal (Sat.) ... 15,936 11,641 976 28,574 Be 1,244 29,818 8.00 1.15 
Lethbridge Herald .......... 2,558 2,054 652 6,170 26 420 6,622 8.00 1.25 
Medicine Hat News ........ 1,042 178 273 2,101 100 164 2,305 6.00 1.00 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
NelsommNews fire's. Wasa ss. 2 I,IOJ 2,453 231 3,786 296 206 4,288 6.00 75 
Prince Rupert News ........ 936 434 143 1,513 112 III 1,736 6.00 1.00 
Varicouver Province ....%.... 25,432 10,480 16,345 61,265 3 1,551 62,819 6.00 75 
% Sun—Morning ... 10,960 5,345 6,275 22,595 Ami 1,296 23,891 6.00 1.08 
* Sun—Sunday  ... 17,398 10,034 10,220 37,708 mi he 2,578 40,286 3.00 45 
“ World (exc. Sat.)pivy 96,033 3,913 6,194 16,742 Pit 1,074 17,816 6.00 75 
S> World: Sato); nate 9,015 4,822 7,041 20,893 ri 1,481 22,374 3.00 Sane 
Victoria Colonist—Morning .. 6,595 1,631 1,578 9,805 416 904 11,125 6.00 1.00 
ef Colonist—Sunday .. 8,866 1,674 1,625 12,179 416 1,063 13,658 6.00 1.00 
id Times toes ih 7,407 1,206 492 9,119 15 654 9,788 6.00 1.00 
MANITOBA 
Winnipeg Free Press ........ 37,881 1,537 30,215 69,651 apie 962 70,613 9.00 1.10 
is Tribu ese Va he 23,548 1.072 13,561 38,245 cites 544 38,780 8.00 1.10 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Ste John: Lelegwaph jc s..< seus 4,635 eho 10,286 14,651 1,598 749 16,998 3.00 -50 
- simes=otat) a sete. 13,730 ht 1,704 15,434 pre 625 16,174 3.00 .40 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Halifax’ Chronicle, Beacidsaaes 2,648 Honk 7,135 9,809 862 707 11,378 6.00 .50 
x delsle® MP RNA ee one te 3,049 des 5,045 8,805 919 509 10,323 3.00 -50 
4 El eta (Cake temeneeice crete Bg Tei 13,422 16,611 Saeye 618 17,229 7.00 75 
f Ja ee | Iga: Sepsiake certs siete WE: 11,700 aitcas 4,378 16,079 Boies 686 16,764 5.00 75 
Sydneys Post Awe Se SPR 1,593 1,311 631 3,535 308 501 - 4,344 6.00 75 
ONTARIO Boe. 
Brantford. Expositor’ ......... 7,038 3,447 304 10,917 are 438 11,355 4.00 50 
Brockville Recorder-Times ... 2,221 1,645 282 4,148 253 204 4,605 3.00 As 
Ft. William Times-Journal ... 4,191 670 517 5,379 265 452 6,096 4.50 65 
Galt Reporter... scc).tem ants We 3,520 1,204 112 4,908 I 395 5,304 4.00 60 
Guelph Mercury. ............ 3,845 468 146 4,476 27 273 4,770 4.00 .60 
Hamilton Spectator. ..2teuk: 24,9074 4,391 2,293 31,058 aaa gi2 32,570 5.00 .60 
Kingston British Whig ...... 3,324 ey ei his 7,052 6 404 7,402 2.50 .50 
i Standard . 2.220)... 93,486 sine 3,555 7,041 33 167 7,241 2.50 50 
Kotchener me ecor da en erie 6,035 1,782 324 8,166 aks 308 8,564 4.00 .60 
Tindsaymikose Fee... ae 1,436 743 255 2,430 488 269 3,193 4.00 .50 
London Advertiser .......... 4,902 11,538 4,700 21,153 2,051 504 24,308 5.00 65 
. Hree’ Press es scemr 13,418 15,892 9,059 38,387 1,990 1,097 41,474 5.00 65 
Oshawa Reformer .........:. 2,360 449 359 3,168 42 303 3,513 3.00 25 
O ttawarsleitie Ctigeciks oe. eee 21,436 3,081 2,578 27,608 Abd 972 28,670 4.50 52 
ay EMCO st oer ee 4,044 684 2,766 8,304 780 537 9,711 5.00 50 
Z Journal 2327.3. at 16,023 6,614 4,037 26,687 a. 1,072 27,759 4.50 52 
Peterborough Examiner ..... 4,551 1,088 494 6,143 ean 448 7,708 4.80 .50 
St. Catherines Standard ..... 5,717 2,774 714 0,322 sees 540 9,862 5.00 65 
St. Thomas Times-Journal .. 3,800 4,060 823 8,780 455 652 0,887 4.50 .50 
Sault Ste. Marie Star ssnc. 3,099 433 633 4,165 apy 163 4,330 4.00 78 
tiation Seiad. i eta 1,933 1,783 491 4,209 480 403 5,092 4.00 <50 
PPOFGNIOY 290DE AAA. sewrrene 31,109 16,204 50,670 98,139 48 1,648 990,835 5.00 .50 
e Mail & Empire .... 53,990 15,903 31,072 101,060 440 2,912 104,412 5.00 50 
7 Sunday World ..... 47,858 8,868 17,070 73,820 ra . 694 74,514 5.00 bah 
we ye ero SL ee 84,747 17,055 22,300 124,123 aksheg? 1,025 125,148 5-00 50 
‘ star Weekly °F. cat 96,190 23,317 26,525 146,032 Neale 432 146,464 5.00 50 
elegram Seettsn bates 98,682 2,980 2,587 104,252 ek 1,449 105,701 5-00 -50 
Windsor Border Cities Star . 13,780 5,768 1,601 21,172 2 410 21,582 6.00 65 
Woodstock Sentinel-Review .. 3,439 1,790 457 5,686 161 420 6,276 4.00 65 


SEE CANADIAN NEWSPAPERS—ANALYSIS OF CIRCULATIONS—MARKETING, 30 JUNE, 1923 
(Table continued in issue of August 15, 1923) 
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CORSETS—Rural markets for 

CorSETING THE RuraL Woman. The Inland Merchant, 
July 1923, p. 25 (1000 words, illustrated, 2 pp.) 

An innate modesty among farm women and the 
figuring-ruining manual character of their work 
leads them to purchase 11,152,000 corsets a year. 
These figures should mean a great deal to the re- 
tailer in the small town. Recent statistics show that 
farm women travel an average of 7.31 miles to 
town to buy their corsets. The distances covered 
and the percentage of women travelling the distances 
are as follows: 


Per Cent. 
DO LMRMees S parws ied. sensi ss dsr wale RL, 4.23 
IM NNNE I ee at oa 5 adi wap bin wskh'ncs om, vanadate 14.08 
I rea te JY, op na be ss wade sh ctiee cet 7.04 
By PRUE cet eo Wie yt sas vat fears i bo ROSE PERIL OOM , 5.63 
Ee oe Po, i cha sc ov cc og cab ob patuley’ cca 8.45 
PPS Peet FPL Pee ORIN AN he A 11.27 
CONE ee ee 802 U. Liaé lead ey NUS EOEL we 5.63 
Cet ISOMERS! tek SW ieecre «gravid § > cs<nne, poe cin over: «nde 7.04 
NEE, Sis OY oh fois s as 5: Brin ne ane ue ¥ ects 12.68 
EMU AE INTICOES o cyielgt ak ose. coon tans cote cath ete 5.63 
dete tostivesuy stuarse- ey. 28s ave, LU. ES. 12.68 
POMPOMEMIDE).  SAthdsG. Gis SSIS ceil). ats .aeENe 2.82 
Og Bee 4 SE ee ee oe ere |e ee 2.82 


These figures indicate the important part that the 
corset plays in the wardrobe of the farm woman and 
the distance she will travel to purchase the corset. 
Department of Agriculture statisticians estimate that 
93 per cent of farm women do all their housework 
without outside help, and in consideration of the fact 
that only 7 per cent of the farms have electricity 
you can appreciate the expenditure of energy re- 
quired of a farmer’s wife and the tax it makes on 
her symmetry of figure. The only way to prevent 
looseness of form is by constant wearing of a cor- 
set, and this the farm women realize. In addition 
to this factor, there is a strong feeling among farm 
folks that the unconfined form is not strictly decent, 
and this tends to increase corset purchases. Sup- 
plementing this, the following figures give us the 
trading radius of the ordinary rural town. 


Shopping canter Trading Radius Population Corset Buyers 


Population of Farming Estimated No. 
Under 1,000 g.2 miles 4,337 1,141 
1,000 to 2,500 7 ee 9,395 2,472 
2,500 to 5,000 Al i 13,715 3,362 
5,000 to 10,000 CS ae 25,105 6,605 


MAIL ORDER—Reaching rural markets by 

Said the advertising manager of a large mail order 
house recently: 

“We have a bureau whose duty it is to read each 
week the country newspapers from all over the 
country. There is not a paper of any consequence 
in our trade territory that our bureau does not get. 
This bureau looks over these papers and when we 
find a town where the merchants are not advertis- 
ing tn the local paper we immediately flood that ter- 
ritory with our literature. It always brings results, 
far in excess of the same effort put forth in ter- 
ritory where the local merchants use their local 
papers.’—The Kodak Salesman, July 1923, ts 3 
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DEPARTMENT STORES—Handling of mail 
orders 


*THE MAIL-ORDER PoLicies OF A DEPARTMENT STORE. 
Harvard Business Review, July 1923, p. 495 (2300 words, 
4 pp.) 


_ The Wellfleet Company, a large department store 
in an eastern city, found its mail order business 
growing beyond its capacity to handle it. The store 
managers had made no really strong effort to in- 
crease this type of business but maintained it solely 
as a service to customers who were unable to come to 
the store. As the expansion continued it was noted 
a large percentage of the orders did not result in per- 
manent sales, and difficulty was experienced in cen- 
tralizing stock to fill the mail orders for the reason 
that no one buyer or group of buyers had this in 
charge. Each order was filled from the retail stock 
and often caused dissatisfaction among the waiting 
customers who could see no reason for the apparent 
inattention of the clerk behind the counter. 


The failure of a large percentage of mail orders 
to produce permanent customers for the firm was 
explained partially by the fact that when a mail- 
order customer answered a Monday evening adver- 
tisement in a newspaper that reached her Tuesday 
morning, it was usually Wednesday and sometimes 
Thursday before the order reached the store, and 
by this time the stock was depleted. 

The following plan of correcting these conditions 
is suggested. Orders would be received as at pres- 
ent and turned over to the mail order office. After 
being recorded the order would go to the head of 
stock of the department which was to fill the order, 
or to someone else in that department specially desig- 
nated to fill mail-orders. | However, the head of 
stock would seem the natural person to perform this 
duty since he or she can fill the orders unostenta- 
tiously without neglecting the counter customers as 
would be necessary should a sales clerk be delegated. 

The head of stock would make out the sales slip 
and voucher and send them with the goods to a 
central wrapping desk for that floor. The goods 
would be held there until the mail-order representa- 
tive had inspected them, compared them with the 
order, and approved the shipment. She would take 


away with her the voucher for the mail order de- . 


partment to complete the records in that department. 
The goods would be wrapped and shipped through 
the regular shipping department. 

Should it be found that selling departments were 
unable to fill mail orders satisfactorily because of 
the time interval between the date of the appearance 
of the advertisement and the receipt of the order, it 
might be advisable for the buyer to hold back a 
small portion of his stock for filling these orders. 
The amount of stock that should be reserved in this 
manner could be determined from past experience. 

The store also should not attempt to increase its 
mail-order business but should strive for rapid turn- 
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over and fill mail orders only as a convenience for 
their customers. 
*Case Studies m Business. 


DIRECT MAIL—Selling file stools by 

SELLING FitE Stoots viA Main. The “Y and E” Idea, 
p. 30, June 1923, house organ of Yawman and Erbe Mig. 
Co., (300 words, I p.) 

The Bridgeport, Connecticut, Sales Manager of 
the Yawman and Erbe Manufacturing Company, 
recently circularized 186 selected prospects with a 
letter, urging the purchase of file stools. Nine 
orders were received. Here is the letter: 

Acme Shear Company, 2 

City. 

Gentlemen : 

The Steel Filing Stool described in the enclosed 
booklet sells for $6.25. 

It is designed for use in filing letters or papers in 
the lower drawers of cabinets. 

Your file clerk will appreciate it and will no doubt 
perform more efficient work through its aid. 

May we send you one or more of these stools? 


Yours truly, 
YAWMAN AND ERBE MFG. CO., 
Henry S. THompson, Manager. 
SHOES—Fall demand for 

The indications are that men’s black shoes will 
sell in larger quantities during the fall and winter 
than for several years back. 

Many alert buyers are buying a black shoe for 
every tan shoe purchased. Where the leather and 
last are appropriate, a shoe bought im color is du- 
plicated in black—The Boot and Shoe Recorder, 14 


July 1923, p. 65. (108) 


Business is a great adventure; a well of romance 
so rich in its thrilling moments that no man has ever 
sounded its depth. A young man must hold on to 
one essential fact; that the current coin in business, 
and the only coin consistently current, 1s character. 
—Edward W. Bok. The Certified Public Account- 
ant, July 1923. 

HOSIERY—Simplification in styles advertis- 
ing’s opportunity 

WHAT Is THE OpporTUNITY (OFFERED IN Hosiery? By 
Leon Allen. Printer’s Ink, 12 July 1923, p. 41 (2000 
words, 4 pp.) 

A necessity for wide-spread advertising by 
hosiery manufacturers exists in view of their 
planned simplification of lines and elimination of 
slow selling numbers. The reason for this is that 
both the retailer and the public must be educated to 
appreciate the uselessness to all concerned of manu- 
facturing these exclusive styles for the few, the 
price of which must be absorbed in the more popular 
lines bought by the many. A certain manufacturer 
recently checked his records and found that his 
mill was making many numbers which were not 
selling. As a result of his discovery, he eliminatd 
50 per cent of his numbers and confines his manu- 
facturing to distinct grades of hosiery. 
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The troubles which non-standardization in the 
past has brought down upon the retailer are: 


I. Too large a range of prices. 

2. Getting supplies without anticipating needs 
for six months. 

Too great a range of colors. 
House-to-house competition. 

Returns due to non-satisfaction. 

Excessive selling costs. 

Novelty lines which go out of style before 
they are received from the mill. 

Difficulty of getting exclusive brands. 
Difficulty of selling high priced goods. 
Necessity of disposing of odds and ends of 
discontinued styles. 
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A summary of these reveals that the retailer needs 
first of all, hosiery which will give service and satis- 
factory to the wearer, thus creating good-will and 
eliminating returns, and second, values which will 
enable him to meet fair competition. 

Because of this state of affairs a change is im- 
pending in the form of hosiery advertising. The 
girl with the shapely limbs is going to fade out of 
the picture a bit, and be replaced by copy stressing 
the value to the retailer of the new lines and the 
greater value that will accrue to the consumer by 
reason of the economies effected by the manufac- 
turer. 

Incidentally, a survey which was made recently 
of the hosiery market in towns with more than 
20,000 population situated in 29 states, covering all 
in some 5,000,000 of population, puts the percent- 
ages of various kinds of hosiery sold in department 
stores in these cities as follows: 


Menis phosiery, 0). as 13% of total hosiery sales 
Children’s | een ne ener 25% of total hosiery sales 
\Women ste, Se ae 62% of total hosiery sales 


When only women’s and children’s hosiery were 
sold in a store, the figures averaged 73 per cent and 
27 per cent, respectively. 

Prices of women’s cotton hosiery sold by the 
stores included in the survey ranged from 35c to 
$1.50. The four best selling prices were: 

$0.50 $1.00 
75 35 

Silk hosiery prices ran from 95c to $3.75 a pair. 
The average price was $2.00 a pair and the best 
selling prices were, in order: 

$2.00 $1.00 
1.50 2.25 


NEW YORK-—Survey of 

A supplement to the Editor and Publisher of 
June 20, 1923, consists of a 16-page “Revised Space- 
Buyers’ Chart and Market Survey of City of New 
York.” There is much interesting and valuable tin- 
formation about the great city and its environs. (94) 
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INQUIRIES—Answering sales 

Letters THAT MAKE THE INQUIRER Buy. By E. W. 
Davison. Advertising & Selling, July 1923, p. 14 (1200 
words, I p.) 

Many answers to inquiries fail to produce a sale 
because they are over-anxious to sell and neglect 
to demonstrate a genuine and honest interest in the 
inquirer’s requirements. Study his letter of inquiry 
and pick out those little things that indicate his 
mental attitude. He already has the buying impulse 
since he has inquired. Your task then is not so 
much to sell as to describe the article in a way that 
will increase his conviction that your product fits 
his needs. He has visualized your article and you 
should re-visualize it in your reply. If your letter 
is so worded as to bring up a picture of something 
entirely different than he imagined, your sale is lost 
and “selling talk” in your letter wasted. 

There are several “do’s” and “dont’s” which may 
be summarized : 


1. It is not safe to try to sell the inquirer a 
different article than the one he inquired about. 
Stick to the one thing he expresses an interest in. 


2. Do not keep alive any difficulties he may raise 
in his inquiry about the article. Present such an 
attractive picture to him, and take such a genuine 
interest in his wants that the obstructions fade out. 


3. He is no interested in excuses or apologies. 
Do not make them. 


4. Do not assume that because he has inquired 
he is going to buy. Do not let that tone invade your 
reply. He likes to feel free to purchase or reject. 


5. Remember to talk of those things that are 
aimed at his self-interest and avoid discussion of 
other matters. 


6. Avoid any of the much used “Hurry-up” 
urges. Don’t try to rush him. If your letter is 
properly written the appeal will take care of that. 


7. If it coincides with your policy, stress the 
“money back if not satisfied” guarantee. Such a 
warranty attracts most people. 


8. Make your letter sufficiently comprehensive 
but not lengthy. Brevity is desirable. 


SALES CONTESTS—Necessary elements for 
successful 
Tue Tests or SALES Contests. By Reginald Clarke. 
Marketing, 16 June 1923, p. 396 (2400 words, 2 pp.) 


The contest should stimulate a real spirit of com- 
petition and should be regulated in such a way that 
there will be equal opportunity to all. No uniform 
quota should be set that would favor a few salesmen 
who are fortunate enough to have the cream of the 
territory. There should be individual quotas based 
on the salesman’s record in his territory, due allow- 
ance being made for those recently transferred from 
old to new ground. 
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The second point is that the contest should grip 
the imagination of the men. Baseball contests and 
coast-to-coast trips have been done pretty often, 
but the contest that stirs the man’s imagination 
and not only his cupidity is the one that will pro- 
duce results. 

For that reason, a contest that does not offer ex- 
travagant prizes but which, instead, confers dis- 
tinction upon the winners is preferable. However, 
it is quite possible to combine both incentives in a 
contest. For instance, a sales contest based on “A 
Gold Rush to Labrador” should fire the imagina- 
tion of the men in addition to making them eager 
to win the prizes. 


River Traffic in 1853 


At the time of the establishment of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company, in 1853, the commercial} 
activity which now centers about Union Station 
and the several freight terminals was feverishly 


enacted daily along the river front. 


In ‘53 St. Louis was a leader in River. Trade. 
the year’s tonnage reaching 45,441 compared with 
11,136 toms in ‘51. 


Bales and barrels were piled high up and down 
the levee and the air was filled with shouting’ 
and clanging as the negroes toiled and the teams 
strained with their heavy loads. 


By the end of ‘53 St. Louis was the third city in 
the Union in tonnage handled 


Just as the Liberty Central Trust Company 
played a vital part in the development of that 
golden age, so does it play a greater role in thr 
stupendous transportation and commercial activ’ 
ies of St. Louis today 


Number Two of 0. Serics 


SEE BANKS—COMMUNITY ADVERTISING BY 
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SAMPLES—Cutting waste due to 

JouHNnson’s Pran MAKES SAMPLES AN ASSET INSTEAD 
or Waste. Dry Goods Merchanis’ Trade Journal, July 
1923, p. 65 (1000 words, I p.) 

The F. Johnson store of Holdrege, Nebraska, does 
not carelessly clip a corner from a bolt of goods for 
sampling purposes, but as goods come into the store, 
a sufficient number of pieces, 2% x 4 inches, are cut 
to supply sampling needs, and then the pieces are 
stapled in a binder which is 3 x 7% inches in size. 

The first step after cutting the pieces is to as- 
semble them according to material width and price. 
The material divisions are: Canton crepes, georg- 
ettes, taffetas, fine satins, crepe de chine, wool dress 
goods, new plaids, ginghams, tissues, voiles and or- 
gandies. 


On the cover of the binder in which the samples 
are bound is a printed form with three blank lines 
giving space for the description of the goods. On 
the bottom of the binder under the samples after 
they have been stapled in is the following notice: 


“Please do not cut samples but affix a slip of paper 
to those selected and return all samples with order. 
It is also advisable to make a second selection in 
order to-avoid dissapointment.” 


As the sample folders are bound they are filed in 
a drawer of the table holding the particular materials 
from which they are clipped. These drawers are 
of special construction which permits the binders to 
Jay flat in a series of smaller compartments. Each 
compartment or division contains the entire supply 
of samples for one group. When samples are 
mailed a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed 
and the letter accompanying the samples requests 
that the customer return them in the self addressed 
and stamped envelope. When returned, the samples 
are filed by the stock keeper. Each stock keeper 
takes care of the samples for her own counter or 
table. The store officials have found that returns 
from special mailings of samples do not justify the 
expense so now they are sent out only on request. 


TRADE GRIEVANCES—Survey of 


Wuy TuHey Complain. National Knitted Outerwear 
Association Bulletin, 30 June 1923, p. 42 (1000 words, 2 
DP.) 

Dr. Klingaman of the University of Ohio recently 
made a survey for the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association of the main reasons of complaint as ad- 
vanced against each other by manufacturers, jobbers, 
and retailers. They are summarized below: 


WHOLESALER, JOBBER, MANUFACTURER 


Unjust return of merchandise. 

Unreasonable cancellation. 

Retail trade not anticipating far enough in advance. 
‘ailure to confirm orders. 

Jnnecessary deferring of seeing salesman. 

Refusal to look at new lines. 

Taking discount not earned, 

Unreasonable demand for concessions. 

Unnecessary price cutting. 


(oles 
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REMEDIES SUGGESTED 


A high code of ethics and a better understanding of the 
problems of both buyer and seller. 

Better co-operation between merchandise managers and 
buyers to avoid cancellation and returns. 

Keeping appointments with salesmen. 

Merchandise managers should have a personal acquaint- 
ance with firms with which they deal. 

Better informed buyers. 

Educate the retailer. 

Broader latitude to buyers. 

Give more time to buying. 

Too many buyers in market at same time. 

Extra discount to early buyer. 


RETAILER'S VIEW 


Selling competitor when line is supposed to be exclusive. 
Misrepresentation by salesman. 

Salesman’s house can not fulfill, making promises. 
Salesman urging retailer to overbuy. 

Manufacturer accepting orders he can not deliver. 
Salesman’s lack of knowledge of goods and house’s ability 
to fill order. 

Selling direct to consumer. 

Advertising resale price too low. 


DELIVERIES 


Failure to deliver at appointed time. 

Disregard of shipping instructions. 

Delivering in three or four shipments. 

Delivering inferior merchandise. 

Delivering more than buyer ordered of cheap goods. 
Delivering short or yardage. 

Delivering imperfect or soiled goods. 

Delivering goods ahead of invoice 

Substitutions as to: Sizes, Colors, Numbers and Patterns. 
Difficulty in securing reorders. 


REMEDIES SUGGESTED 


A committee or an organization to see that both sides get 
together. 

Educate the retailer to better merchandising. 

Make the seller live up to a confirmed order. 

Use the golden rule. 

Better business practices standardized. 

Uniform order blanks. 

Uniform invoice. 
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Consists of Five Independent Services: 


I Executive Management 

II Accounting and Office Management 
III Advertising and Sales Promotion 
IV Banking and Finance 

V_ Credits and Collections 


In addition to the semi-monthly issues, published 
on the first and third Wednesdays of each month, 
each subscriber is entitled to share the services of 
the staff placed at his disposal. 

He has the right to borrow any of the books 
we digest for a period of ten days without charge; 
to purchase these books at a discount of Io per 
cent post-paid; to purchase magazine issues con- 
taining important articles at publishers’ prices; to 
ask us to compile for him, information already in 
print on any particular subject in which he is inter- 
ested; and finally, to order at cost original researches 
which require that men be sent into the field or 
which entail considerable overhead expense in the 
form of correspondence, postage, preparation of 
questionnaires and a large amount of typing. 


Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent on 10 days approval 
and sold at 10% discount. 
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The Real Salesman 


AS a steady eye, a steady tongue and steady 
habits. 


He understands men and can make himself 

understood by men, 

He turns up with a smile and still smiles if he is 
turned down. 

He strives to outthink the buyer rather than to out- 
talk him, 

He is silent when he has nothing to say and silent 
when the prospect has something to say. 

He takes a firm interest in his firm’s interest. 

He knows that he is looking out for his own inter- 
ests by looking out for his prospect’s interests, 

He keeps his word, his temper and his friends. 

He wins respect by being respectable and respectful. 

He can be courteous in the face of discourtesy. 

He has self-confidence but does not show it. 

He laughs at a little run of bad luck, and sees to it 
that he never has another through his own fault. 

He knows that he can not expect to sell every pros- 
pect, but that he can come very near to selling 
everyone, 
He has no habit that can possibly make his presence 
at all offensive to the most particular prospect. 
He avoids discussion of the merits of a competitor, 
politics, or religion. 

He is a thorough gentleman—first, last, and all the 
time. 

—Western Insurance Review, 30 June, 1923, p. 309. 


When a business is too sick to call in a business 
doctor; the auctioneer begins to dust off his flag — 
W. H. Denney in the Advertising Club News, 30 


July, 1923, p. 3. (131) 


AUTOMOBILES—Survey of retail market for 


“Where most retail sales are made’ is a 16 page 
brochure—form survey of the automotive and auto 
product market published by the Chilton Company. 
It 1s remarkably complete and should be of value to 
those in need of this sort of information. (130) 


COAL—Merchandising plan for 

PAYING FOR Coa By» SaAvinG For It.. Lhe Black Dia- 
mond, 21 July 1923, p. 65 (2400 words, illustrated, I ad 
reproduced below, 2 pp.) 

A coal fund s&¢fgsYplan whereby the consumer 
has 5 ways to pay for his winter fuel has been in- 
augurated, by  the.Genesee, + Goal! Company of 
Saginaw, Sic Those asSenting to the plan deposit 
a specified sum in the bank or with the company 
each week, and by the time winter has come, they 
have enough set aside to pay for their allotment of 
fuel. The particular advantage that accrues to them 
apart from the easy payment plan is that they pur- 
chase the coal at summer prices for winter delivery. 

Payment Plan No. 1 requires that the consumer 
deposit 5 cents the 1st week, 10 cents the second, 
and so on increasing the deposit each week until at 
the end of 33 weeks he has $23.25 set aside. Ac- 
cording to Plan No. 2, he starts with a deposit of 
$1.50 and works downward, decreasing his deposit 
by 5 cents-each week. Plan No. 3 is similar to No. 
1 with the exception that the first weekly deposit is 
10 cents and the deposits increase weekly at To cents 
until $46.50 has been set aside. Plan No. 4 reverses 
the method, the first deposit being $3 and the last 
10 cents. Plan No. 5 requires that the amount o! 
the contemplated purchase be paid in 30 equal pay- 
ments on specified dates. A pass book similar in 
size and form to the bank book has been prepared 
by the company so that the consumer may record his 
periodic payments. The company supplements this 
plan by direct and periodical pabtanby sap One of 
their direct mail pieces is reproduced in Figure 1. 


TIP = OL KING COAL 


Ol’ King Coal was a merry ofd oul—bur be 
‘was a practical old fellow as well and the “tip” he 
tives shows he is a wise old bird too. 


Why nor heed his advice aod place yourarder 
for your coalnow, Artithis scason we aregerting 
coal which has had the finest preparation'and we 
can give you the very best of service und delivery. 


Take a tip from Ol King Coal and pliee your 
order now } 


; Does Not Clinker. 
Genesee Coal sz 


: St. West Side 
1 Enily St. Po 
FIG. I 
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COMMUNITY ADVERTISING—Planning and 
conducting campaign of 
SELLING A City To THE WorLp. By Wm. H. Rankin, 


Advertising and Selling, August 1923, p. 9 (1700 words, 
ad reproduced below, 2 pp.) 


Fifteen advertising men were selected to serve on 
the Jubilee Publicity Committee entrusted with the 
task of informing the public about the forthcoming 
Silver Jubilee of Greater New York. This Com- 
mittee set about the work of winning the support of 
the press and preparing an extensive advertising and 
publicity. campaign in addition. The daté set for 
the opening of the Jubilee was May 28th and the 
advertising men had approximately 1 month’s time 
in which to work. 

Within a short time the entire city press was won 
over to the support of the Jubilee organizers, and 
news stories, editorials and advertisements filled 
column after column, exciting the people’s interest 
and making them impatient for the opening day. 

The slogan of “See New York’s Silver Jubilee’ 
was adopted and spread afar. The first official an- 
nouncement of the forthcoming event was broad- 
casted by-.radio from WJZ Station. Two free 
tickets were offered to the first 500 people who 
wrote to say that they had heard the announce- 
ment. The final publicity details called for wide- 
spread billboard and poster advertising. Jubilee 
notices were placed on already posted boards where 
possible. Jubilee Advertising was incorporated in 
department store copy. Poster advertising was 
placed in store windows and other centers of atten- 
tion. Jubilee cards in New York City cars and also 
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in other cities were an important link of the chain. 
Then there were cards in municipal buses and post- 
ers on the outside of the same vehicles. There were 
“3 minute” talks in motion picture houses in addi- 
tion to motion picture slides. There were also pub- 
licity articles, electric signs, radio speeches, jubilee 
stamps for merchants’ and business men’s corres- 
pondence, and finally “Sky writing’ and a variety 
of lesser mediums. Fig. 1 gives a clear idea of the 
style employed in the copy. 

The O. J. Gude Co., and the Thomas Cusack Co. 
placed thousands of billboards at the Committee’s 
disposal which covered practically every state in the 
Union. Barron Collier offered the use of car card 
space in New York and other cities. The B. F. 
Keith circuit handled the theatre going crowd pub- 
licity. The local department stores contributed 
freely of their space. 

The climax of this advance campaign was reached 
on May 25th by a parade of 40,000 New York citi- 
zens, headed by Mayor Hylan and staff, followed by 
detachments from city departments. June 14 saw 
another parade excelling the first. The New York 
Advertising Club took part and the advertising floats 
were arranged for by Clyde S. Thompson, chairman 
of the parade committee. 


MOTORCYCLES—Markets for in Japan 


Commerce Reports for July 9, 1923, contains an 
interesting article on the marketing and distribution 
of motorcycles in Japan. The writer declares that 
motorcycles are a necessity in that country and gives 
valuable marketing information. (129) 


PEACHES—Shipping of 

Skinner Packing House News, July, 1923, p. 8, 
has a 5-page, illustrated article on peach packing 
methods as practiced in the various growing sections 
of the United States. The article should be par- 
ticularly interesting to those in the fruit field and to 


others besides. (125) 
COPY—Putting “Pulling Power” in 
“Come HitHer.” By Harrison V. Cartright. The Ad- 


vertising Fortnightly, 1 August 1923, p. 17 (1500 words, 
5 illustrations, 2 ads reproduced on opposite page, 2 pp.) 

The “Come Hither” motive in the advertisement 
is a powerful force. Observe the accompanying il- 
lustration by Fontaine Fox and the Cliquot Club ad. 
While the first is not an advertisement, it illustrates 
clearly the principle which takes the reader into the 
picture. The secret lies in those two little beckon- 
ing figures at the bottom of the Fontaine cartoon. 
They invite you, the reader, to step right in and en- 
joy the fun, and you do. 

The idea must be used skilfully. When you have 
lured people to “come hither” and look at your 
wares, you must tell your story so interestingly that 
you hold them until they are ready to buy. 
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COPY—“Tieing up” locally 

DEALER’s NAME Not OnLy Loca Toucu Open To Na- 
TIONAL ADVERTISERS. By Hammond Edward Franklin. 
The Editor and Publisher, 4 August 1923, p. 7 (2300 
words, 2 pp.) 

Aside from the local touch made possible by the 
use of the dealer’s name in copy, the advertiser can 
attain even greater intimacy with his market by the 
skillful adjustment of copy to local conditions, For 
instance, when the Gillette Safety Razor Company 
began the introduction of its new model razor in the 
Cleveland market, it inserted an advertisement in the 
local papers headed: 


“WATCH THE STORE WINDOWS IN 
CLEVELAND.” 


This headline was set off by a pink diamond de- 
sign beneath and the male residents of the city were 
urged to take their old razors to any store display- 
ing a pink diamond-shaped poster in its window and 
compare the old style razor with the new model. 
The ad also contained a testimonial from William 
A. Oldfield of the House of Representatives Ways 
and Means Committee, who was well known locally. 
This plan was used for introducing the new razor 
into every city, the only necessary extra expense 
being the change in the name of the city in the head- 
line. 

Philip Morris & Co. used full pages in a similar 
plan. The upper half of the page showed 2 jolly 
English gentlemen puffing on cigarettes, and pointing 


an 


— a) Soll MA, 
He knows it’s good 
—always 
‘The smile of the happy Eskimo kid 1s 
unruffled and serene—he's 


~rdet f 

Chequot Club never changes. Un 
cap « bottle any ume at alh—you'll 
always find the same delightful dnnk 
—*picy, live, good 

Aad something elee thet never 
changer—every! y always welcomes 
Chequot Club. Offer fe anybody. 
anywhere, any tume, It's 0 good— 


thirty-eight years. 
‘The Corcqucy Club Co., Mills, Mase, -SA. 


Gdooande 
Qbwe 


GINGER ALE BIRCH BEER 
SARSAPARILLA ROOT BEER 


SEE COPY—PUTTING “PULLING POWER” IN 
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” Spunky EDWARDS IS DETERMINED “fo BECOME, 
A CIRCUS RIDER BUT HAVING NO HORSE, He 
HAS RIGGED UP A DEVICE IN THE: PLAY 


“OH oTTA aS 
SEEN 'IM WHEN 
He TRIED’ T’ JUMP 


SEE COPY—PUTTING ‘PULLING POWER”: IN 


at a tobacco shop in front of which hung the sign 
“English Oval Cigarettes.” The heading, in type 
aces high, stated: 


“6157 goodly dealers” and went on: 


“We are the men who supply Greater Boston with 
English Ovals Cigarettes. 

“We, the 6157 better tobacconists, clubs and hotels 
in the metropolitan district—are proud to sell and 
sponsor this right good cigarette, blended in the good 
old English way by Philip Morris.” Below was the 
signature ; 

“6157 dealers of Greater Boston.” 

James S. Kirk & Co., Chicago, making the “Kirk’s 
Original Cocoa Hardwater Castile Soap,” realized 
that the natural market for the soap was in cities 
where hard water predominates. The company 
knows these cities and has its copy written accord- 
ingly. For instance, one piece of copy after as- 
suring the reader that there is no known substitute 
for this brand, adds: 

“Specially adapted for the hard water of this 
city.” 


NEW YORK—Predicted growth of 


A pamphlet entitled “Predicted Growth of Popu- 
lation of New York and Environs,’ by Raymond 
Pearl and Lowell J. Reed has been published by the 
Committee on the Plan of New York and tts En- 
virons. The statistics give the anticipated distribu- 
tion and increase in the city’s population for every 
10 years up to and including the year 2100.. | (128) 
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DIRECT MAIL—Reaching the farmer by 


PranninG Direct ADVERTISING To APPEAL TO THE 
FARMER. By Robert E. Ramsay. The Inland »Printer, 
August 1923, p: 681 (4000 words, 3: pp.) 


Direct advertising divides itself into 2 general 
classes: (a) ‘strictly mail order advertising; (b) 
direct advertising to help the dealer. This same 


sub-division can be made of much direct advertising,, 


but it is particularly pertinent in the farm field: be- 
cause until the coming of the low priced automobile 
the farmer was the mail order house’s best prospect. 

Sales letters planned to appeal to the~ farmer 
should: bear a. personal and cordial tone, should: give 
lia the. impression that he is getting a better article 
thar he ean get locally, at a lower price than he 
would have to pay locally. He should also be as- 
sured complete satisfaction. Here is an example of 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx direct advertising to the 
farmen: 


You want the kind of clothes that don’t cost a 
barrel of money, the kind that wear well and give 
you a decent appearance when you are in town or 
at! church, or at the fair. 

We recommend Hart, Schaffner & Marx clothes to 
you because this concern makes suits in dressy 
worsted clothes at $...., $...., and $...., and gives 
you your money’s worth. 

You will find here good, warm, sensible, over- 
coats at $.... We also have shirts, ties, sox and 
underwear, everything for fall and: winter. 

You can have your money back if you are not 
satished with anything you purchase. We make no 
extravagant claims. We prefer to let the goods 
speak for themselves. 


ELECTRIC ENERGY—Tasks it will perform 


Michigan Manufacturer 
18 (Box. article, 


ENERGY or A Kimowatr Hour. 
and Fimancial Record. 14 July 1923, p. 
100 words, reproduced in full, 1 p.) 


The French Government, after exhaustive re- 
search and experiment, has found that 1 killowatt 
hour of electricity will— 


Drive a sewing machine for 20 hours; 
Clean 15. steel table knives for a year; 
Heat water for shaving one month; 
Clip. 5 horses or 25 sheep; 

‘Light 3 cigars a day for 5 years; 

Heat a flatiron for 3 hours; 

Boil 2.37 gallons of water ; 

Fry 15 chops in 15 minutes; 

Heat a curling-iron for 20 mornings ; 
Incubate 250 eggs ; 

Milk 20 cows; 

Separate cream from 350 gallons of milk. 
Churn 440 pounds of butter ; 

Chop % ton of straw. 


Ed. Note— 

The cost per kilowatt hour of electricity in New York 
City is 7c. The average charge in the United States is 
from i1c. to 12¢., the price in some localities running. as high 
as 14¢. 
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DRUG STORES—Advertising expenditures by 


H. J. Ostlund in the Northwestern Druggist for 
August 1923, p. 15, gives the advertising expendi- 


tures by 321 retail druggists in Iowa, Minnesota, 


who do an annual volume of business in the less 
than $10,000..and in the $10,000, $20,000, $30,000, 
$40,000, and $50,000 class, as .7, .7, .9, .9; .6 and 
1.5, respectively. (144) 


GROCERY STORES—Retail, annual sales in 

WHaT THE Harvard Bureau Founp. By Donald .K. 
David. The Retail Grocers’ Advocate, 20 July 1923, p. 
9 (3000 words, 2 pp.) 

Retail grocery stores are classified according to 
volume of net sales. The table shows average an- 
nual sales per employe according to the five volume 
groups in comparison with the total salaries and 
wages of sales force in these groups. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SALES ACCORDING TO 
VOLUME 
Total salaries and 
Annual sales wages in % 
per Employee of net sales 


Group and Volume 
of net sales 


A—Less than $30,000 $8,900 ioe 
B—$30,000 to $49,000 10,800 10.9 
C—$50,000 to $99,000 12,300 10.8 
D—+$100,000 to $149,000 13,000 10.8 
E—$150,000 and over 12,100 II.2 


Ed. Note— 

(This article also gives a comprehensive survey. of 
operating expenses, gross margin and net profit in retail 
grocery stores for 1922. These accounting aspects of the 
survey are digested in the Accounting & Office Manage- 
ment Service of the Business Digest for August 15, 1923.) 


JEWELRY STORES—In United States 

DIsTRIBUTION OF JEWELRY StorES. The Inside of the 
Case, July 1923, p. 4, (400 words, map reproduced on op- 
posite page, house organ of the Dennison Mfg. Co., 1 p.) 

The Map opposite shows how the number of 
jewelry stores compare with the population and 
income of the country. The entire United States has 
been considered as 100% and the number of jewelry 
stores in each state is shown as a percentage of this 
total. The same method has been applied to the 
items of population and income. [For example, the 
figures for Maine are: 


Population Wis: 1 eLaee aes 7% 
income .4.° 8 Oe. Sts Sees 790 
Be Welty jOLOTeS ©. Wy nse deg mer 5 1.1% 


Then, in other. words, .7% of the total population of 
the U. S. is centered. in Maine; the State has .7 of 
the total income of the U. S. and 1.1 of all the 
jewelry stores in the country, 


Ed. Note— 

Bureaw of Census figures give the number of jewelry 
stores in the U. S. as of 1920 to be 21,433. These are the 
latest Governmental figures available. Reliable sources of 
information warrant the belief that the number has not 
changed materially since 1920. 
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POSTAGE—“Pulling power” of 1 and 2 cent 


One ork Two Centr Postace. By Russell B. Williams. 
Postage, July 1923, p. 530 (1300 words, 4 pp.) 


A I cent stamp should be used on circulars or on 
letters that are not intended to simulate personal 
communications but, on the other hand, if the letter 
you wish to, mail out is one than cannot be dis- 
tinguished from a personal letter, use the 2 cent 
postage. My experience in circulation building for 
a magazine in the office appliance field leads me to 
this conclusion. 

For instance, a list of 40,000 purchasing agents of 
firms. rated in Duns as capitalized at $50,000 was 
procured for circularization. From this list 2,000 
names were selected at random and divided into four 
equal groups of 500 each. A simple circular letter 
which never could be mistaken for a personal mis- 
sive was sent to these groups, each group being 
stamped differently. The stampings were: 


Group. I—2 cent, with stamped answer card 
enclosed. 

Group 2—2 cent, but with an unstamped card. 

Group 3—I cent, with stamped card. 

Group 4—1I cent, with unstamped card. 


The first group was by far the quickest to bring 
returns, but when the final results were tabulated 
the simple 1 cent mailing with the unstamped answer 
card led the field by a considerable margin. The 
figures were: 


ng SiR dd sh ER ae a cere 3.75% 
Z2GAM, «2. els. &. iver’, « 3.25% 
Re PRESS vty yo DRE 4.109% 
FR: eR hl NE 5-65% 


A few weeks later I sent out 5,000 letters which 
These 


were printed to simulate the personal letter. 


COLORA 
1% 
9 
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letters were sent to 5,000 prospects, from the same 
list, divided into 4 equal groups and the letters 
mailed and enclosed cards stamped under exactly 
the same conditions as was the first lot. The re- 
sults were: 


hee Oe Ly SE ee RS 7.35% 
ere Cy SS ie Co ay f> o 
6 pease Sens yates ee 5.85% 
Ei alak We tects ake eee So: 5-90% 


Thus, it appears that when 2-cent postage with 
stamped enclosure is used for personal letters or 
simulations of the same, it has the greater “pulling’”’ 
power, and simple circulars when mailed under 1 
cent postage with unstamped enclosures are more 
productive of results than if mailed under 2 cent 
postage with stamped enclosures. 


HARDWARE—Retailing 


When a certain Jersey City hardware merchant 
observes that the ash can in front of a certain house 
is in a battered condition, he affixes a tag reading. 

“You can get a new can at moderate prices from 
Perlman, 38 Jackson Avenue.” 

Similarly, when a dwelling or apartment house ts 
completed, Perlman puts a tag on the door announc- 
ing to the new or prospective tenant that he will fill 
their hardware wants——Good Hardware, Aug, 1923, 
P. 25. (133) 


HOSIERY—Turnover of 

The Rollins Hosiery Mills of Des Moines, Ia., 
has published an informative 20-page pamphlet en- 
titled “Ways to Increase Hosiery Turnover,’ that 
should be of interest to retail merchants. (118) 


{FIRST FIGURE SHOWS PoPULA 

2. SECOND FIGURE SHOWS INCOME. 

S. THIRD FIGURE SHOWS NUMBER 
OF JEWELRY STORES. 


SEE JEWELRY STORES—IN U. S. 
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SALES FORCE—Automobile, building up 

Buitpinc A SALES Force ON THE STRAIGHT SALARY 
Basis. By A. V. Comings, Automobile jrade Journal, 1 
July 1923, p. 21 (3000 words, 3 pp.) 

A more or less standard salesman’s commission 
in the auto industry is 4%. Accordingly, the Tate 
Motor Company, Inc., Dodge Brothers distributors 
at St. Louis, Mo. pay the salesman a straight salary 
which is readjusted every 3 months to conform to 
the 4% commission on sales which the salesman 
would have earned had he been on a commission 
basis. For instance, had Jones totalled $23,000 in 
sales over a 3 month period, his commission at 4% 
would have been $820.00. However, working under 
the Tate plan his salary for that period will be only 
$750, or $250 a month. In such case, his salary is 
increased until it balances with his demonstrated 
earning power. At the end of another 3 month 
period, his salary is re-adjusted again on the same 
basis, being either increased or decreased according 
to his volume of sales. This plan has been found 
to reduce turnover in the sales force and to stimu- 
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Personality is the prime consideration when the 
sales manager is considering an applicant for a posi- 
tion on the sales force. Seasoned and well balanced 
men are preferred, although previous sales experi- 
ence is not a prime requisite in itself. 

After the new man has been taken on the force, 
he is put to work selling on the showroom floor. He 
is given a Dodge Brothers Sales manual which he is 
required to learn by heart, and after sufficient floor 
experience, he is sent out for further training with 
an experienced salesman. It is here the fact that 
the experienced man is on a straight salary serves 
to ward off the well-known complaint of older 
commission basis salesmen that breaking in the “cob” 
costs them time and money. 

The student salesman is taught first to “‘sell’’ him- 
self to the prospect, then the Tate Motor Company, 
and lastly the car. A blackboard in the sales room 
lists the sales standing of the men. The leader each 
week is awarded a small cash prize. Bi-monthly 
sales meetings are held at which there is a general 


a0 exchange of ideas and discussion. 
late morale by providing a fixed rate of compensa- | 


tion during good times and bad. From the com- 
pany’s angle, the plan is practically the same in effect 
as though the men were on a straight commission 
basis, and results in increased sales activity by reason 
of stiperior morale among the salesmen. 


“Hard luck is a polite name for ‘sleeping sickness.” 


—Grand Rapids Furniture Record, July, 1923, p. 8. 
| (120) 


Subsaription 


CIRCULATION Rates 
NAME OF By By 
PUBLICATION Total Service Total Mail Carrier 
Paid Paid Paid Net Total and Distri- per per 
City Suburb. Country Paid Arrears Unpaid bution Year Month 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Charlottetown Guardian ..... 1,185 6,006 7,191 2,051 409 0,651 3.00 50 
QUEBEC 
Montreal Le Canada ..:..... 5,621 490 1,078 7,219 1,013 441 8,675 6.00 75 
2 Le Devoir % 20%. . 4,551 1,024 6,065 11,780 ete 706 12,480 6.00 75 
i: Gazette” 43. AAG sa 23,131 587 5,423 29,219 700 824 30,743 9.00 1.20 
§ La Patrie (ex. Sat.) 15,845 2733 4,938 22,916 499 1.277, *24,193 6.00 55 
< La Patrie (Sat.) 25,243» 2,377 8,664 36,284 A49Ginn 1277, *37,571 6.00 55 
i La | Pressé¢, teed oe OL 5214, | 14023 24,010 119,574 3 ail 1,918  *124,803 6.00 
% Star! iis sete ns bem ee 70,557 2,201 24,898 107,384 cl ee 2,009 109,483 5.00 
Quebec L’Evenment£ ........ 7,806 403 6,276 14,485 1,652 875- 17,012 4.50 50 
“2 Le Soleil, .. 2. .ppdt 17,719 _ 1,739 22,084 42,459 3,064 .. 1,370 47,793 3.00 50 
Sherbrooke Record .......... 2,115 4,378 2,946 9,439 oe 343 9,782. 3.00 72 
+ La Tribune f yrs 1,411 3,140 1,022 5,573 706 479 6,848 4.00 50 
Three Rivers Nouvelliste .... 2,641 1,595 818 5,054 44 685 5,783 3.00 50 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Moose tjaw. dimes s4)...)..... 3,004 1,718 407 6,128 98 335 6,561 5-00 75 
Prince Albert Herald ....... 1,660 857 188 2,707 ae 472 3,179 4.00 65 
Regina Leader-Post (ex. Sat.) 11,167 7,533 7,926 26,626 476 27,102 7.00 1.00 
¥ Pi 2 (Sat!) vo aT OO ao. 5b4 £1,312 32,443 oak 542 32,985 7.00 1.00 
Saskatoon Star-Phoenix ..... 7,504. 14,309 2,560 24,380 . ee 685 25,005 7.00 1.00 


+ Figures for 2 months only since change to morning issue. *Does not include U. S. edition. ~ Three months 


report. 
CANADIAN CIRCULATIONS—ANALYSIS OF— MARKETING, 30 JUNE, 1923, P. 34. 


(Continued from Aug. 1, 1923, issue of Advertising and Sales Promotion Service) 
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SALES LETTERS—Suggestions for 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WRriTING SALES Letrers. The Grand 
Rapids Furniture Record, August 1923, p. 106 (500 words, 
taken from report of National Personnel Association, I p.) 


t. Analyze and classify successful and unsuccess- 
ful letters. 2. Shout “you” and whisper “me.” 
3. When you are through, stop. 4. Give your 
letter personality. 5. Pave the way; make it easy 
to answer; (a) arouse interest, and leave it unsatis- 
fied. 6. Appeal to self interest, curiosity, common 
sense. 7. Avoid stereotyped phrases, ambiguity, 
indirectnéss, eccentricity, facetiousness, impertinence, 
peevishness, sarcasm, a too rigid standard. 8, Sel- 
dom begin a letter with an apology. 9. Confine 
yourself to vital points. 10. Give the answer, not 
an answer; give due consideration to the viewpoint 
of the reader; prompt and careful attention to all 
inquiries. 11. Send prompt acknowledgments. 
12. Anticipate possible objections. 13. Be famil- 
iar with your subject, judicious in use of testimo- 
nials, guarantees, special inducements, etc. 14. Show 
scrupulous regard for good form, tasteful external 
appearance, quality of paper, grade of typography, 
care of “fill-ins,” mechanical arrangement, date, salu- 
tation, paragraphing, capitalization, punctuation, 
quotation, accepted spelling, abbreviation, conclusion, 
signature, correctness of names, titles, etc. 


SALESMEN—Expense accounts of 


TwELvE Ways To SECURE GREATER VALUE From SALES- 
MEN’s Expenses. By J. J. Witherspoon. Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, August 1923, p. 21 (3000 words, 5 pp.) 


The six major factors to be considered by the 
sales manager who desires to secure the greatest 
value from the expense money that his salesmen 
spend are: 

1. Proper division of territories. 

2. Routing of senior salesmen. 

3. Use of junior salesmen. 

4. Employment of city salesmen. 

5. Establishing the “right geographical head- 
quarters” for the salesmen. 

6. Preparing the field in advance of the salesmen. 


In the first connection, a common error is to as- 
sign a salesman to a state without proper considera- 
tion of geographical boundaries, in this way piling 
up expense in railroad fares. This factor also re- 
quires the determination by estimate and by trial 
the maximum amount of territory which each sales- 
man can cover properly. 

The prime consideration in the routing of the 
senior salesman is to see that he covers the best ac- 
counts in the biggest cities approximately the right 
number of times each year. The big city secondary 
trade should be covered by the Junior salesman on 
whose route the accounts are located. . 
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Similarly, when assigning a salesman it is absurd, 
for instance, to make Denver his “geographical 
headquarters” if his territory is Utah or Colorado. 
His “headquarters” should be on the ground, not 
hundreds of miles away. 

The final major factor is preparing the way for 
the salesman. This takes in the building of good- 
will, the conduct of sales promotion plans, and like 
affairs so that when the salesman strikes a route, he 
will find a friendly reception awaiting him. 


SHOES—Facts about the industry 


ALL THE Wortp Must Be Suop. The Eastern Standard, 
No. 4, p. 3 published occasionally by the Livermore & 
Knight Co., Providence, R. I. (6000 words, 4 graphs, 3 
reproduced, 1 below, 6 pp.) 


If the present rate of shoe production is main- 
tained for the balance of the year a volume of ap- 
proximately 350,000,000 pairs will be maintained in 
1923, as against 323,876,458 in 1922. This figure 
does not approach the estimated capacity of the 
mills, which are said to be able to turn out 
525,000,000 pairs a year. Massachusetts possesses 
approximately 1/3 of the nation’s shoemaking ca- 
pacity. 

For the past two years there has been a marked 
increase in the wearing of low shoes during the 
entire year on the part of both men and women. 
The adoption of the galosh by men, women and 
children has led to the realization that the “style” 
and fancy type of shoe could be worn during the 
inclement days of the winter. The popularity of 
the style shoe has led to a marked increase in shoe 
purchases, since, in the first place, they do not give 
the wear of the staple shoe, and aside from this, a 
change in style immediately brings the fashion de- 
votee into the market for another pair in the latest 
mode. 


Miscellaneous 


15 Jo 


Boys’ & Youths 
6.5 To 


Misses’ and 
Children’s 
127 


Production of Shoes by 
Principal Kinds 
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Shoes. are sold—(1) direct to retailers, (2) 
through jobbers, and (3) through manufacturers 
stores direct to the consumer. Most makers of high 
grade shoes prefer the first method. It is estimated 
that the business in high-grade and cheap shoes fol- 
lows the following channels in the percentage in- 
dicated : 

High and medium Cheap 
grade shoes Shoes 


Sold through wholesalers..... 25% 60% 
Sold through retailers ....... abet 40 
100% 100% 


There are 67 chains of 10 stores or more each op- 
erating in the United States, of which 12 such 
chains are operated by manufacturers for the sale 


of their own shoes. The remainder are operated by 


retailers and ‘usually handle numerous manufactur- 


ers’ ‘brands. 


Estimates are that there are about 100,000 stores 
which retail shoes. This figure takes in mail order 
houses, department stores, sporting goods stores, gen- 
eral stores, and shoe shops. The greater number of 
shoe retailers are located in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Ohio, and Missouri. 

There is a marked tendency among manufacturers 
to avoid advance orders as much as possible. There 
is also a tendency to shorten the time between or- 
ders and delivery. Manufacturers are carrying 
“stock” numbers which can be supplied promptly 
upon the retailer’s request. These tendencies have 
the effect of decreasing cancellations and over-buy- 
ing by the retailer. 

The latter is giving attention to the marketing of 
buckles, rubber heels and hosiery. There is an op- 
portunity for a manufacturer of a branded shoe to 
put out a line of hosiery under the same brand and 
to distribute the line through his regular channels. 

The so-called “cheap” shoes are those which re- 
tail at $5 or less. This class makes up approxim- 
ately 53% of the total. Medium-grade shoes retail- 
ing at from $6 to $9 represent about 40% ; and the 
expensive type, priced at $10 and more, make up 
the remaining 7%. [Estimated retail sales are 
$1,890,000,999 yearly, or a per capita outlay of al- 
most $18. 

It is estimated that the annual total of shoe ad- 
vertising expenditure is approximately $25,000,000, 
of which less than 10% is spent for space in the 
general magazines. 


SPECIAL SALE—A small town merchant’s 
plan 


Woman’s IDEA, Ptus $50 INVESTMENT IN NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING ‘AND SOUVENIRS, RESULTED IN More THAN 
$1000 CAsH SALES IN ONE Day In SMALL Town Store. 
Team-work, June 1923, p. I (1000 words, I p.) 


A certain merchant in a quiet little Western town 
amazed his competitors with the results he attained 
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by staging a Spring opening sale in conjunction. 
with a tea party in his garden. 

A few days before the day set for the party and 
sale, he advertised in the local papers that he would 
have a Spring Showing on such a date and that 
all were invited to the Sale and to the “Blue-Bird 
Tea,” which would be held at half past three. 

The store windows were decorated with card- 
board blue birds, whose feet and eyes were painted 
yellow, and with pink and blue ribbons securing 
them to the ceiling of the windows. A display of 
lingerie and similar goods was arranged in one 
window, while another contained parasols, purses, 
beads, ear-drops and like accessories. 

Tea was served in a nook made of peach tree 
boughs which were laden with pink blossoms. A 
blue bird tea set carried out the color scheme still 
further. A phonograph furnished the music and 
at least 2,000 women called in that afternoon. Each 
one was given a ‘pink carnation. Then there was 
a grab-bag of pink crepe paper on which blue birds 
were printed. Everyone making a purchase of a 
dollar or more was entitled to a “grab.” The 
bag contained many souvenirs. 

A. day’s business of $1,000 was done and the 
merchant is still reaping the harvest of his sale and 
party. 


Without advertising the world would revert to 
the skin-game stage of the.cave-man, because no one 
would know what the other fellow made—W. H. 
Denney in the Advertising Club News, 30 July, 


1923) Dae: (132) 


*CONVENTION DATES 


Nat’! Chain Store Druggists Ass’n., Sept. 20-21, 1923, 
New York, N. Y. 

International Wheat Show, Sept. 24-Oct. 6, 1923, Wichi- 
ta, Kansas. 

Nat’l Ass’n of Retail Druggists, Sept. 24-28, 1923, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Nat. Basket & Fruit Manwfacturer’s Ass’n, Oct. 1923. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Retail Lumber Dealers Ass’n, Oct. 1923, Louisville, 
Ky. 

American Manufacturers Export Ass’n., Oct. 3-5, 1923, 
New York, N. Y. 

Nat’l Restaurant Ass’n., Oct. 8-13, 1923, Cincinnati, O. 

Poster Advertising Ass’n, Cincinnati, O. 

Nat. Wholesale Druggists A’ss’n, Oct. 8, 1923, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Nat. Coffee Roasters Ass’n, ‘Oct. 15-17, 1923, Boston, 
Mass. 

Morris Plan Bankers Ass’n, Oct. 15-17, 1923, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Nat. Ass’n of Ice Cream Manufacturers, Oct. 22-25, 
1923, Cleveland, O. 

Petroleum Marketers Ass’n, Oct. 23-25, 1923, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Direct Mail Advertising Association, Oct. 24-26, 1923, 
St. ‘Louis, Mo. 


*“Convention Dates” will appear in the Business Di- 
gest in the second issue of each month. 


When ordering books reviewed please mention that you are a subscriber so that you will get the 10% discount. 
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Striking the Hot Iron 


AID the big fellow in the end chair of the row 
gracing the Imperial Hotel in Spring Valley, 
where several salesmen were smoking between 

the evening meal and train time: “I am tired of 
hearing about the wonderful advertising that com- 
petitors are doing, because I can give my dealers 
better quality for a whole lot less money and be- 
lieve me, when I find a man who knows real value i 
can sell him. 

“Business has changed a lot in the last ten years, 
though. I used to sell Jones, that grocer across the 
street, everything in my line. But lately he has 
been taking on a lot of brands with fancy labels 
because he says they are advertised in the farm 
papers and people ask for them. It is the same way 
in a lot of other towns.” 

As the fat traveler gathered his grips and started 
hoofing| it for the station, the man half way down 
the row said: “You notice he didn’t eat with in 
the hotel tonight—told me that he knew of a dandy 
place, much cheaper, four blocks up the street and 
three to the right. He is evidently one of those 
old-time fellows who has lost step with progress 
and is merely picking up orders in a humdrum way. 

“He was ahead of me at the place I mentioned 
this afternoon, and I noticed it didn’t take the mer- 
chant very long to get rid of him. The dealer told 
me that he used to buy a good many items in his 
line, but the quality was not as reliable as that of 
advertised brands like ours.” 

“Yes,” said the man at the other end, as the bus 
approached, “I used to feel like he does, but I have 
learned in the last ten years. Joining hands with 
the dealer on an advertised line is like welding iron 
at the right temperature. I don’t intend to waste 
any more years of my life in a futile attempt at cold 
weldings.”—Meredith’s Merchandising Advertising, 
for September, 1923, p. 2. 


AUTO TRUCKS—Decorating for advertising 
purposes 


How Trucks CAN ADVERTISE SERVICE. By P. L. Sniffen. 
Coal Trade Journal, 22 August 1923, p. 742 (1100 words, 
illustrated, 2 pp.) 


The retail coal merchant or other truckman has 
a distinct opportunity to gain some valuable ad- 
vertising through the proper decoration of his 
trucks. The more conservatively inclined may hold 
to the simple lettering of the name and address on 
the sides of the body, but greater attention value 
may be attained by the selection of attractive and 
appropriate design. The coal dealer’s telephone 
number also deserves a prominent place on the body 
of the truck. 

Good painting and lettering is always justifiable, 
and frequent washing and painting are necessary 
just as soon as the paint shows the slightest sign of 
losing its attractiveness. Many firms have found 
it desirable to feature the appearance and efficiency 
of their trucks in their newspaper and direct mail 
advertising. Others go in for the bizarre in decor- 
ation. A certain firm, for instance, has its trucks 
decorated with a diamond effect in black and white 
that has strong “attention value.” 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCES—Costs of to users 


A folder of the “throw-away type” put out by 
the New York Edison Company gives the costs of 
the use of various types of electrical. appliances : 


Iron—4 hours weekly I5c. a week 
Dish Washer—45 minutes a day 8c. a week 
Vacuum Cleaner—20 minutes a day 3c. a week 
Radiant Heater—1 hour a day 28c. a week 
Toaster—1I5 minutes a day 7c. a week 
Percolator—15 minutes a day 5c. a week 
Washing machine—Average family washing 3c. a week 

(146) 


The main thing that advertising, generally speak- 
ing, has to do is to encourage a prospect to buy and 
to make it easy for him to buy when he ds ready.— 
The Three Circles, for August 1923, house organ 
of Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., Detroit. (148) 
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BROOMS—Promotional plan for sale of 


The July 1923, issue of National Advertising 
gives 2 completely outlined tentative advertising 
campaigns for the national sale of a line of brooms, 
which schedules were submitted in a prise contest 
conducted by National Advertising for the best ad- 
vertising schedule as outlined for the product men- 
tioned, (150) 


CLOTHING—Men’s, purchased in New York 
City | 

$148,249,000 SPENT ANNUALLY IN NEW York ror MEN’s 
AppAREL. The Clothing Trade Journal, Aug 1923, p. 449 
(1000 words, 4 graphs, 3 reproduced, 1 below, I in next 
col., I on opp. page, I p.) 

The following figures are taken from a compre- 
hensive report compiled by the New York Herald 
on the possibilities of the New York clothing mar- 
ket. The report indicates that in Greater New 
York there are 1,196,386 consumers divided into 
five groups as shown in the accompanying Fig. 1. 
The other two graphs give a clear illustration of 
facts extremely interesting to clothing retailers and 
distributors. 


DEALER ORGANIZATION—Building up and 
maintaining 
BuiLpinGc Dopce DEALER ORGANIzaTION. By F. J. Haynes. 
Class, Aug 1923, p. 25 (1700 words, 4 pp.) 


A list of 22,000 applicants for dealership to 
handle Dodge Brothers output was investigated over 
a period of several months by a staff of trained 
executives, and from this list a retail sales organi- 
zation was selected. The determining factors were 
financial strength, business experience and reputa- 
tion. Sworn financial statements were required from 
every applicant and the newly appointed dealers 
were urged to establish the frankest relations with 
their bankers. 


CONSUMERS—BY AGE GROUPS 
Men and Boys 15 Years of Age and Over 


15-19 Years. 
219,332 
11.0%. 


45 Years and Over 
540,844 
27.1% 


20-24 Years 
249,761 
12.5% 


35-44 Years 
443,041 
22.2% 


25-34 Years 
543,405 
27.2% 


HIG, 2 
SEE CLOTHING—MEN’S, PURCHASED IN NEW YORK CITY 
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District representatives and salesmen in the field 
are engaged in helping the dealer to improve his 
merchandising and business methods. These repre- 
sentatives are supplemented by accounting experts 
from the home office who install proper accounting 
systems and analyze reports and conditions. 

Quarterly financial statements are required from 
all dealers and also a weekly report of all deliveries 
to customers, and inventory of all new and used 


HOW THE AVERAGE NEW YORK FAMILY 
SPENDS ITS MONEY 


Clothing 
16.67%. 


Miscellaneous 
19 96% 


SEE CLOTHING—MEN’S, PURCHASED IN NEW YORK CITY 


cars in stock. This report also bears the dealer’s 
comments on trade conditions in his vicinity and 
any suggestions which he may want to make. 


DEALER—Securing co-operation of his clerks 
SECURING THE CO-OPERATION OF THE DEALER’S CLERKS. 
By C. B. Larrabee. Printer’s Ink Monthly, July 1923, p. 19 
(3800 words, illustrated, 6 pp.) 
Here are nine tested methods of winning the 
co-operation of the dealer’s clerks: 


1. Having demonstrators work with the clerks. 
The Coco-Cola Company uses this plan. One dem- 
onstrator is assigned from the Service Section of 
the Coco-Cola Company to work with each dis- 
penser employed by the fountain owner. It is the 
job of the demonstrator to teach the dispenser how 
to mix Coco-Cola properly and to show him by 
example how to serve the customer graciously and 
politely. These demonstrators also arrange attrac- 
tive window counter trims. 


2. Correspondence course in selling as used by 
the House of Kuppenheimer. The course was 
taken by 2000 retail clothing salesmen. The course 
was divided into 12 lessons, each one covering a 
month of study. At’the end of the month the sales- 
man was given an examination on the subject mat- 
ter covered and his answers were graded by the 
company. A binder was furnished with each course. 
The company charged $3.00 on the ground that the 
salesman would appreciate the course more if he 
paid for it than if it were given gratis. 
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3. Factory courses, such as conducted by Gos- 
sard. This firm conducts schools at the factory and 
at various cities for retail saleswomen. The sales- 
women are taught the fitting and selling of corsets 
and are given a diploma upon graduation. 


4. Supplying the retailer and the clerk with data 
about the product, its price, manufacture, selling 
arguments, etc. The Calumet Baking Powder Com- 
pany uses four booklets, “Plant,” “Product,” “Pol- 
icy,’ and “Profit.” These booklets are frankly de- 
signed to get the clerk to give preference to Calumet 
and their value to other lines is indirect. 


5. Salesmen’s talk to clerks. Salesmen for the 
Hickok Manufacturing Company get clerks to- 
gether in classes and for a few minutes point out the 
main selling features, 


6. Business paper advertising. Several companies 
use their advertisements continually to give instruc- 
tion to dealers and clerks. The makers of Atkins 
Saws ran a series of advertisements some time ago 
on “How to Sell a Saw,” which met with a very 
favorable reception. 


7. Traveling sales instructors. Some companies 
employ traveling instructors to go among clerks, 
talking about the product, demonstrating the best 
methods of selling the product, and generally help- 
ing them to be better salesmen. This method is a 
combination of Nos, 1 and 5, and has proven effec- 
tive when a company is opening up new territory or 
selling an unusual product. 


8. Printz-Biederman and the House of Kupper- 
man both have furnished material for the dealer to 
use in instructing his own clerks when such 
dealers objected to outsiders giving the instruction. 


9g. House-organs. Many firms issue house-organs 
written primarily for retailers and their clerks. 
These house-organs contain much valuable informa- 
tion and are appreciated by the retail people. 


DELIVERY—Checking up faults in system 


Give Your DELIVERY THE “ONCE Over.” The Dry Goods 
Economist, 11 Aug 1923, p. 53 (1200 words, form repro- 
duced, I p.) 

A Western store which recently conducted a sur- 
vey into the causes of 198 specific customers dis- 
continuing their patronage found that 9 per cent of 
the trouble was due to errors in the delivery system. 
The report as suggested below, if sent to the respon- 
sible executive regularly, would give him a résumé 
of the day’s delivery operations and enable him to 
place his finger on any weak spots that might de- 
velop. 

The second part of the report will give him 
important data that he can keep on file. The third 
part of the report will give him all the information 
concerning his vehicular equipment insofar as the 
delivery of merchandise is concerned. To this sec- 
tion of the report there can be attached a report 
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from the garage manager telling how many cars are 
laid up for repairs, etc. 


Daily Delivery Report 


tO ae ae eee Prep 

Nusiber of; etnplovees. 6, 71 <is alse. s oe soni hs os a0. 00.4 

Number..of..pancels handled 2. join sas ne meeps ecbean’ 
Paidh mi tinsiavculitariietaetap 3.4. Oat 
Charge. idhwpowite bento. ice. one 
CAO Drag tiles (28.0. Taw. Sa. 
Actemmodation ! S72. 2256. WF. eae 


6.2.8 1664 6'OS Ce ORM Ce ES Eee Ce Ce 6 Hee Et Oe OE Me wee 


Number held over for next daye es. 727. 20S 
Number of parcels returned by drivers 


Reasons: 
ERTIEIAN, Aided: natd » She ed 2'oed «eal acticin antes 
Wilh Balan oc Ae i sthy-ao weldy wb Ree eens 
Bend pAgaity awh cil twos «ining tl Site's wot * 
Dont Wanti).2e. etibcnvals alt ebiares aes 
Wrong: Addtess i Dblwuts sirogateryg ot 6 
Other» Reasons, Sisvs98 26 ee Antico. gis 
Number of vehicles in operation ................ 
Did all vehicles leave on time? ................. 
If not; avhat-roices were later a de ke 
What time did the last vehicle return? 
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PRINTERS—Competition among 

Information gathered by the Credit Bureau of 
the United Typothetae of America revealed that of 
2,111 buyers of printing, 1778 bought from one 
printer only; 242 from two printers; 60 from three 
printers; 25 from four printers; 6 from five print- 
ers.—The Typothetae Bulletin, 6 August 1923, p. 
297. (145) 


OXPENDITURE FOR MENS WEARING APPAREL 
UN NEW YORK CITY, 


Hosiery 
and Knit Goods 
$41,160,000 


21.7% Clothing 
$69,779.00 
47.1% 


Total Annual Expendiiure — $144,219,000 


FIG. 3 
SEE CLOTHING—MEN’S, PURCHASED IN NEW YORK CITY 
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ELECTRIC LAMPS—Demand for colored 

Cotorep Lamps. By A. P. Anderson. The Edison 
Sales Builder, July 1923, p. 15 (500 words, 2 graphs, I 
reproduced below, 2 pp.) 


There is an unquestionable growing demand for 
colored electric lamps. The comparative demand 
for the various colors is presented graphically in 
Fig. 1. Customer. requirements in the flame tint 
lamp seem confined. principally to the 25-watt 
G-184%, 4-watt G-25,.and the 4o watt S-19 kinds. 


ELECTRICITY—Merchandising ‘ 

SELLING THE INSTALLATION. By John Allen Corcoran. 
Electrical Advertiser, July 1923, p. 6 (1500 words, illus- 
trated, 3 pp.) 

An important point from the sales point is the 
emphasizing to the prospect the convenience of 
three and four way switches that will permit the 
house-dweller to light the upper floors from the 
lower and vice versa. It is not pleasant to enter 
even one’s own home in the dark and the switch 
eliminates the necessity of this. 

The prospect should be made to visualize the wir- 
ing system as a servant which follows him every- 
where throughout the house. Play up the idea of 
the switch at every door and by the bedstead. 

A selling point which may be brought up is the 
matter of the electrical outlet. If the prospect has 
an equipment of vacuum cleaner, heating appliances, 
washing machine, fan and the rest, the need of 
many outlets is obvious. If they have not, the time 
will be opportune to point out labor saving features 
of electrical appliances, not forgetting the fact that 
they can be bought on the time payment plan. 

Another point is the convincing of the prospect 
that he will not. want unsightly electric wires stretch- 
ing from the ceiling fixtures down to his table lamps, 
and suggesting that he have baseboard outlets in- 
stalled for the purpose of taking care of such con- 
nections. 


SOUTH AMERICA—AdvVvertising art in 

The Printing Art, August 1923, has a 6-page 
4500 word illustrated article on advertising art in 
South American countries. (149) 
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EXPORT ADVERTISING—Outline of 
MAKING A Success or Your Export ADVERTISING. By 

G. Grenville Hunter. Judicious Advertising, July 1923, 

p. 45 (8200 words, ad’ reproduced on opp. page, II pp.) 


The primary steps in planning the export ad- 
vertising campaign are the market analysis, the es- 
tablishing of the foreign budget, and the deciding 
how you will distribute your product. After these 
preparative matters, you approach the foreign dealer 
or jobber and present samples of your catalog, en- 
velope stuffers, sales letters, posters, window dis- 
plays, metal signs and other items that suit your 
particular purpose, all with the intent of convinc- 
ing him your goods will bring him profit. The 
advertising portfolio will be more than a mere sum- 
mary of advertising effort; it will show the dealer 
the function of this advertising in the plan of dis- 
tribution and selling, and will instruct him how to 
use this advertising as an aid to his own selling 
efforts. It will furnish a complete outline of the 
advertising material available for his use andeshould 
enable him to conceive your plans and policies with- 
out effort. 

While window display is not nearly so extensively 
used in foreign countries as in the United States, 
there are many opportunities to use this form of 
advertising, particularly in the larger centers. The 
outside of the shops offer outdoor advertising pos- 
sibilities in the form of metal signs of heavy steel 
lithographed in color and readable from both sides. 
The transparent window poster also can be used. 

The arrangement and display of the product in 
the shop itself is more important, however, as this 
phase will have universal application, while window 
trims are limited. Your package should be stand- 
ardized and your advertising should feature this 
design and your trademark. 

The dealer should be coached to talk and push 
your product. Carefully written sales promotion 
letters are the best medium. You will explain the 
advantages of your particular product, why you 


-wish them to report results to you, how to make the 


best. use of each bit of advertising material you 
send them, how to train their salesmen to call a cus- 
tomer’s attention to your product, how to hold sea- 
sonable exhibits and how to use intelligently the 
many sales promotion adjuncts with which you fur- 
nish him, Teach the dealer to go outside the shop 
to create a sale for your product and help with 
suggestions and forms of circular letters and en- 
velope stuffers. Teach him how to construct a 
mailing list, and how to send his story to logical 
prospects only. 

Most foreign dealers rely for 90 per cent of their 
business upon old customers. It will be necessary, 
therefore, to show him the value of securing new 
customers from new sources. 

Summarized, the most important dealer helps are 
window trims, moving displays, display posters, 
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hangers or placards, metal signs, novelties, bulletins, 
illuminated signs and display boards, display cab- 
inets, standard design of packages and_ labels, 
samples for distribution and letters of instruction 
on how to display and talk about your product. 

Whether or not you establish a headquarters in 
the foreign country or employ an export advertising 
agency is an individual problem. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that direct mail matter from the United States 
to the foreign country will be opened more quickly 
and arouses more interest than that mailed in that 
country. 

The backbone of the advertising will be the catal- 
ogue. It will be profusely illustrated, and so simple 
in layout that errors in ordering will be practically 
impossible. Separate catalogs may be necessary for 
different markets with individual characteristics of 
temperature, climate or local preference. The chief 
points to consider in connection with the physical 
make-up of the catalog are the size, weight, form, 
adequate description and illustrations, elemental in- 
structions in the use of the product, general balance 
of the whole, dating, translation idiomatically and 
technically correct, cable code words, numbering of 
the articles in the catalog, terms, prices and dis- 
counts, standard packages, shipping weights and 
dimensions, shipping instructions and return privil- 
eges, 

As a rule it is safer for the exporter to supervise 
both the illustrations and the text that will be used 
in these advertisements, furnishing electrotypes free 
of charge to the dealers for this purpose. The con- 
stant emphasizing of your trademark and house in 
periodical space will have great cumulative value if 
persisted in for a period of years. The direction 
of this effort should rest with headquarters in 
America since it should fit in with the general policy 
of the company as laid out for export market as a 
whole, 

The correct translation of the text into the idiom 
of the country is of vital importance, and probably 
the best plan to follow is to have the translations 
made in this country at a reputable bureau. Then 
the text can be sent abroad to the importing jobber 
or a prominent dealer for local corrections, after 
which to be returned to you. If time permits, it 
also will be well to have copies of the text submitted 
at the same time to at least two other translators in 
the United States so that between all, a fairly re- 
liable conclusion will be reached. When the ex- 
porter has branches in the various countries, the best 
method seems to be to make up the plates or electro- 
types in this country with illustrations but without 
text and to send them abroad for the local insertion 
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of printed matter to suit the requirements of their 
local manager. 

Other promotion methods take in the house or- 
gan, exhibits at fairs, distribution of illustrated news 
articles and other publicity matter telling the world 
of our leadership and standards. Then there are 
motion pictures, lantern slides, all of which are ef- 
fective when properly adjusted to local conditions. 


ART WORK—Tieing up with the sales message 

“Art can sell. Witness the Eastman Kodak 
series that sells the use of the camera far better 
than could thousands of words. Then contrast this 
with typical mail order copy that pays for itself with 
every insertion. 


That proper balance between art and copy so that 
the selling method shall be brought out one hundred 
per cent is the real basis for all criticisms of ad- 
vertisements. It is the dollars and sense angle.”— 
Editorial in Advertising and Selling, July 1923. 


(151) 


Huminacion 


OY, los nifios consideran el automévil, 

el telefono y la luz eléctrica como ob- 
jetos que han existido siempre ; pero los 
adultos saben que estos Gtiles agentes del 
progreso humano datan de una época 
reciente, 

En la industria eléctrica, los nuevos descu- 
brimientos van asociados en la mente de los 
ingenieros, con ciertas poderosas empresas 
fabriles y mecanicas. Desde sus comienzos, 
hard cosa de cuarenta afios. la General 
Electric Company y sus predecesoras 


han sobresalido en la industria electrica. 


Desde el primitivo alumbrado pGblico por 
medio de lamparas de arco y los tiempoa de 
la primera lampara de incandescencia de 
Edison, hasta la moderna lampara de fila- 
mento de tungsteno y la nueva lampara 
llena de gas, los hombres de ciencia de la 
General Electric y sué ingenieros han apor- 
tado mayor comodidad y sistemas més 
avanzados a los hogares, a los talleres, a las 
oficinas, a los sitios pUblicos y a las empresas 
industriales del mundo entero. 


International 


General 
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GROCERIES—Best sellers in 

Wuat Are THE BEst SELLERS? The Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal, July 1923, p. 48 (500 words, table repro- 
duced, I p.) 

A questionnaire sent by the New York Journal 
of Commerce to 29 grocery retailers, 36 chain store 
systems, and 118 wholesalers, reports the “best sel- 
lers” in certain lines as follows: 


Retailers Wholesalers 
aN i ie ek 
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MAILING LISTS—Adding live prospects only 
to 
ADDING THE RicHT Kinp oF NAMES TO THE MAILING 
List. By Harrison McJohnston. Printer’s Ink, 9 Aug 
1923, p. 35 (1200 words, 2 pp.) 


A western bond house which does considerable 
space advertising has many requests for book- 
lets and like material. All names so obtained are 
placed on one list and the following letter sent to 
them with the idea of weeding out those which do 
not indicate sufficient interest to warrant further 
effort by the house to land them as buyers: 


“Thousands of letters to investors each year go 
into waste-baskets without being read—and_ they 
should; but it is a big waste for the houses that 
send them out. 


We do not issue letters broadcast and you will 
not be bothered by us unless we have an offering 
that you will surely want if you are in that market. 


The enclosed circular briefly but completely de- 
scribes such an offering—the kind that is quickly 
distributed among conservative and keen buyers. 


Shall we tell you about the next time an equally 
good security is available?” 


A fair percentage of this first letter results in a 
sale, but more often the prospect replies with a re- 
quest that the house inform him when it has an 
equally good security for sale. Both kinds of re- 
turns combined averaged 5 per cent. If however, 
the prospect does not reply within 8 days, he is sent 
this letter: 


“You may prefer a different type of investment 


from the offered last week. 
Another choice security, in the field of ————— is 
the ————— now selling to yield 6.55. 


Kindly check and mail the preference card en- 
closed. Then we can call your attention only to 
choice offerings of genuine interest to you.” 


The average return of the stamped card is about 
7) Penscent, 


“To those who buy securities only at one time or 
another during the year, we offer a special service. 

Tell us about when you usually buy and we shall 
at that time call your attention to the best of avail- 
able offerings. 

Right now, for example, do you want details con- 
cerning any of the following securities: 

If you will kindly tell us when you will be in the 
market, we shall be glad to call your attention to 
the best offerings at that time.” 


Responses to this letter average about 5 per cent. 
The Preference Card is enclosed with the last 
letter of the series: . 


“Your name is not now on our list to receive, 
at the right times of the year, our best selections of 
the types of securities in which you are most inter- 
ested. 

Whether you want this service monthly, quarterly 
or annually, we will gladly accommodate you if you 
will kindly co-operate with us by checking and re- 
turning the enclosed card. 
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Our plan is to keep all our clients and others 
who request it fully informed at the right time con- 
cerning choice investment securities of the types 
you prefer to buy. 

May we not include your name among those to 
whom this special service is rendered?” 


This last letter pulls fully 10 per cent returns on 
the average. 


MARKETING—General (Book) 

PROBLEMS IN MArKeETING. By Melvin T. Copeland. 
Published by A. W. Shaw Company, 1923 (6% x 9% 
inches, indexed, 795 pp., $5.00.) 


Professor Copeland has followed the case system 
in this substantial work and presented practical 
problems in many lines of business. The subjects 
are widely assorted, including: substitution, exclus- 
ive agency, style risk, cost of doing a retail and 
wholesale business, mark-up, mail-order business, 
chain stores, liquidation of inventories, and so on. 


(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 
to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher’s price.) 


MOTION PICTURES—Use of in automotive 
and shoe field 
“SILENT SALESMAN,” THE INDUSTRIAL Fitm, Moves Mer- 
CHANDISE WHEN MANAGER CAN’T—SELLING Power Now 
ReEcoGnizep, By Watterson R. Rothacker. Manufacturers 
News, 18 Aug 1923, p. 18 (1600 words, 2 pp.) 


The Automotive Equipment Association’s Chicago 
Headquarters exhibited an industrial film, entitled 
“Ask ’Em to Buy,” which was directed to garage 
owners. Its purpose was to sell more automotive 
accessories. It showed how a visiting salesman 
sold accessories to customers of a garage owner who 
had said that he did not have time to bother with 
them. 

Shoe manufacturers have found the industrial 
film useful in presenting facts to retailer’s salesmen. 
For instance, the Krohn-Fecheimer Company of 
Cincinnati completed a survey in the shoe field. A 
motion picture was prepared showing the results of 
this survey. Among the facts thus presented was 
that 40 per cent of feminine shoe purchasers buy 
for comfort, another 10 per cent purchase for both 
comfort and style, while the remaining purchase for 
style alone. The picture also showed that the ma- 
jority of clerks and owners were directing about 
80 per cent of their effort towards reaching this last 
class of customers. 


POLAND—Advertising in 

Poland, for August 1923, contains a 4-page ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Motion Picture, Billboard and Street Car 
Advertising in Poland,’ which gives a review of 
those phases of advertising in that country. (147) 
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OIL—Increasing filling station sales of 


_Sounp MercHanpisinc Burtps Or. Sates. Byr ie Hi: 
Cannon. Southern Automotive Dealer, Aug 1O29y Dp. S51 
(1200 words, mailing card reproduced on next page, I p.) 


The Purity Oil Company of Memphis, Tenn., has 
a mailing list of every car owner in the county. 
Circular letters are mailed out at intervals to these 
car owners, explaining why oil should be drained 
from the crankcase of the car every 500 miles and 
refilled with new oil. 

When a car comes into the station to have the oil 
drained out, a card is made out showing the date of 
the draining, the license number of the car, the 
name and address of the owner, the speedometer 
reading and the quantity and quality of oil used. 
An index of these cards is kept and the following 
day the mailing card shown below is sent the cus- 
tomer. At the end of the thirty days the customer 
receives another card similar to the first one which 
reminds him that he should drive down to the Purity 
service station and have the old oil drained out and 
fresh oil put in the engine. If the customer does 
not come to the station within the next five days, 
he is mailed a third card, telling him of the im- 
portance of the service which the company is render- 
ing, and again requesting him to drive in. 


SALES LETTER—Effective 


A 70 Per Cent SAEs Letter. The Mailbag, Aug 1923, 
p. 148 (500 words, letter reproduced in full, 1 p.) 


The following letter is credited with 70 per cent 
of all sales of Combined Resident Insurance made 
by the Aetna Casualty and Surety Company : 


“Dear Sir: 


Will you let us provide you with a watchman to 
protect your home against the ravages of the burglar 
who is so active these days? 

This watchman will do guard duty for a salary of 
approximately ten (10) cents a day, and if a burglar 
enters your home and steals your valuables, the 
watchman will make good your loss. Furthermore, 
he will repair doors, windows, or other property 
damaged by the burglar. 

Without additional salary, this watchman will be 
a personal bodyguard to you and any member of 
your immediate family over 18 years of age, and will 
make good any loss in case of hold-up and robbery, 
should it occur within the limits of the United 
States or Canada. 

Moreover this watchman protects you from claims 
for personal injury. A servant may become careless 
and meet with injury, or a delivery boy or any other 
person may be hurt on your premises, in which event 
the watchman will take care of any claims which 
may be made against you and, if necessary, will 
fight a lawsuit in your name, but at his expense 
and pay damages awarded. 

Then, too, if any ‘fixed glass’ in your home is 
broken as the result of practically any sort of acci- 
dent, the watchman will repair the damage without 
trouble or cost to you. 

He will also render this same service if your home 
or its contents is damaged by water through the roof 
or windows, by freezing, bursting or accidental leak- 
age of water pipes, or by the explosion of heating, 
cooking or lighting apparatus. 
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Last but not least, if you are compelled to vacate 
your home as a result of damage done by fire, light- 
ning, water, tornado or wind-storm, and are obliged 
to rent another house or go to a hotel, the watchman 
will pay you a sum equal to the rental value of your 
home, while repairs are being made. In addition 
he will repair the damage done by water, tornado, or 
wind-storm. 

If you will call Charter 9684 I will give you a 
more complete description of the watchman’s capa- 
bilities. 

Very truly yours, 
John D. Aetna-izer.” 


SALESMEN—Finding cost per call * 


THE Cost oF THE TRAVELLER'S CALL. By W. Teignmouth 
Shore. Office Appliances, Aug 1923, p. 141, reprint from 
Sales Management, London (700 words, form reproduced, 
2 pp.) 

A much overlooked feature in sales management 
is the cost per call of the salesman. Distinct econ- 
omies can be effected by the sales manager of the 
average force in this direction, if he will but analyze 
his salesmen’s expense accounts along the lines sug- 
gested by the form beneath. 


COST-PER-CALL FORM 


Representative 
Merritonyivasitedia crises eke es Mie sdete aroha 
Period Dealt with. h....n¢ coe tOsh 2f. L288. Nee 
Number of Days in herritOryes fcmhielc dsc tak «iets 
Salary ForPeriod 040) Old Ate RE, OS NN Ae 
Traveling Expenses 
General Expenses for Period ...:...........0... 

Total 


Ce 


cre Dee ee Ow 8 Oe ae 8 cele © 88 0 ec ee 


Number of (@alls Made? ag.2: Rinker Oi). Fer 
AveragvenNiumbertor, Calls: per Wo ayen wane aie 
Number‘of Orders Secured. 7... 20 AR ee 
Percentage of Orders to Calls Made............ 
Repeats 
New Accounts 
Amount of Orders Secured.........4...4. Ex) thee 
ANALYSIS 
Gost! tpertiCall anee SFHR. Ps TES CI 
Cost pert OrdErke, HOVER AR AME | Meese BS i 
Cost % on Amount of Orders Received........ 


a rt Ce Se ea Sea ake Sie a IN RS ar ae a COTY 


% 0 6 @ 6 eusic le ae oe 6 ete ole ve el 0 (ea) e al euelies 6 8) 6) Blew © 0 sl © gee Tee sim 
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WINDOW DISPLAY—Attention value of 


Drawinc Power or Disptays. The Druggists’ Circular, 
August 1923, p. 317, (500 words, table reproduced, 1 p.) 

An interesting experiment was conducted recently 
to determine the attention value of the various ele- 
ments constituting the window display. Two show 
windows of a wholesale and retail millinery shop 
were fitted out with the identical display, except for 
one single element, the value of which was to be 
gauged. The various contrasted elements were: 
First week; price tags in one window, none in the 
other. Second week; silver gray hats only in one 
window, hats of various colors in the other. Ob- 
servers were stationed to note the length of time 
that passersby stopped to look at the various dis- 
plays, and the store clerks tabulated the number of 
times cusotmers who entered the store asked for an 
article in the window. 

The following table summarizes the results of the 
experiment : 


With Without 

Price Tags Price Tags Advantage 
Per cent. frequency ...... 6.4% 47% 60% 
AVerage “tunes ans ae 15.2 Sec. 13.4 13% 
Reference to display ..... 24 9 167% 
Articles \sald. gut anes 26 14 86% 
Per cent. frequency ...... 5.2% 3.0% 737 

Multi-colored One color Advantage 
Per cent. 
References to display ....10 G 100% 
Articlesvisold |i net 14 se cee 16 20 20% 
Avsrace stile las eth ae 12.4 sec. 9.4. sec. 32% 
RETAIL STORES—Advertising expenditures 


in 
The Harvard Bureau of Business Research pub- 
lishes the following figures in connection with its 
recent survey of operating expenses in retail shoe 

Stores: 


Ue Advertising 
Shoe Stores Aneroncieee 
Net, sales .less. than. $30,000" ides. sue ssp pees 1.6 
30,000 to $49,000 ....... 2.1 
50,000 to $909,000 ....... 242 
100,000 to $249,000 ....... 2.8 
250,000 upwards ......... 3.8 
Expenditures in retail jewelry stores are reported 
Gs *31" (159) 


We drained and refilled the Crank Case of your car. 192__. 


Your speedometer registered__._..- __miles. Oil becomes thin, worn and 
dirty, losing its motor lubricating efficiency after approximately 500 miles When 


your speedometer registers approximately____________miles, have your old oil 
drained out and refill with fresh MOTOR OIL. Our experts do this. service with- 
out charge With your permission, in thirty days, we will remind you of this. 


We refer to your car license No. 


“THE CUSTOMER IS BOSS AT PURITY’S FILLING STATION” 


GASOLINE, 
OILS & SUPPLIES 


PHONE 
MAIN 320 


603 MONROE AVE. 


SEE OIL—INCREASING FILLING STATION SALES OF 


Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent on 10 days approval 
and sold at 10% discount. 
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ART WORK—Reducing costs of 


Good-Will STRETCHING Your Art Work Dottars. By Will Hunter 
Morgan. Advertising Fortnightly, 15 Aug 1923, p. 1- 
ONSIDER the plant. First there comes the (1200 words, 4 =m 5 if Mie 2 2 gia 


seed. It is placed in the hole, covered over 

and fertilized. Later there comes a sprout. 
From this another; and then another; and so on 
until we have the result of our labor and the bless- 
ings of sun and rain. 


Advertisers are realizing that excellence in art 
work of itself does not imply extravagance. The 
art director of one of the largest advertising agen- 
cies recently expressed the opinion that a certain 
amount of repetition in a series of advertisements 

So it is with good-will. It must be planted in is desirable for the reason that it gives character 
service; in value received; in courtesy and and distinctiveness to the advertising. By way of 


fellowship. It grows slowly; infinitely slow. It illustrating his point, he showed ‘several reverse 
must be fed with the sun of common decency and plates w hich he had made of illustrations originally 
fair dealing in trade. It will need the soothing used in the regular way. 
Z showers of willingness to help and serve; so on Money may be saved if the advertiser will real- 
® through the years until some day when things are ize that many an artistic border may be found in 
a at a crisis and there exists a great big doubt as to his type-book. Many of these foundry borders can 
whether a sale will be made, good-will sprouts not be distinguished from hand-drawn work. 
forth and turns the sale towards you. That is your Another source of saving is the purchase of mag- 
reward. azine picture rights and the use of such pictures 
There are several kinds of good-will. Chief for advertising) purposes. Some magazines are 
among them is the good-will produced by genu- quite willing to sell the rights to a picture once it 
ine willingness to serve, and the good-will pro- has been used. A dangerous angle to such purchase, 
duced by the realization that good-will is a however, is torturing a picture into a use for which 
necessary, commercially valuable thing, and which, it was never intended by any natural or artificial 
accordingly, sets out to get it. law. The picture must be appropriate beyond the 
The two are like the man who shakes your hand shadow of a doubt. j nie 
in friendship and the other who does so because _An advertiser of a certain type of building mate- 
of favors he hopes to receive. The second fellow rial desired a series of half-tone pictures of an 
does not fool many. It is not difficult to distinguish architectural character. Glancing over the prize 
the salesman who seeks the favor of a buyer merely contest entries of several photographic magazines, 
si4evericnd?: “Theseide much smoré)than that in he found two exhibitors whose pictures possessed 
the building of good-will. It must be fertilized as the desired characteristics, 


The placing of an order for-a series of pictures 
at one time often secures a lower price per drawing 
than an order for two drawings a month spread 
over a year. Artists can turn out a string of draw- 
ings with greater ease at one stretch than if they 
must “wind up” anew each month for only a few 
pictures, 

It is extremely advisable for art directors to 
make it their business to inspect or delegate some- 
one to look over the samples of work that young 
~-Waldon Fawcett in Salesology for September 1923. and unknown artists bring to the studios. The ex- 


Me ‘ perts of to-morrow are mediocre to-day and, by 
« 
2 137 


the years go by. You cannot expect a man to be 
as actively grateful for a good turn done ten years 
ago as for one performed two days before. Human 
memory is a fallible thing and good-will! dies quickly 
unless kept alive by repeated acts of friendship and 
service. 

So keep alive to your opportunity to serve. Think 
not of the reward but of the service, and reward 
will take care of itself. 
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shutting himself out to these aspirants, the art 
director not only loses the opportunity to secure 
fresh talent but also waves away the chance to pur- 
chase good work at a favorable price. 

A prominent art director gives the artist type- 
written instructions which are to be followed when 
preparing a picture. ‘This eliminates, to a large 
degree, the loss of time and money that is incurred 
when the artist forgets important details when mak- 
ing the illustration. 

Another art director has a large collection of 
heads of various types of men, women and children. 
When he wishes an illustration to carry @ certain 
type of individual, he turns to his file and so shows 
the artist just what he wants. 

Art expense was practically nil in a series of suc- 
cessful business paper advertisements. The scheme 
was based on playing up the success of dealers in 
the line. Prominent dealers supplied their photo- 
graphs and in most cases were glad to see them- 
selves in print. 


WALLPAPER—Co-operative advertising of 
The 1923 campaign of the Wallpaper Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States and Can- 
ada contemplates colored full-page advertisements 
to cover a period of twelve manths in four national 
publications and full pages in black and white in 
two architectural magazines.—Printers’ Ink, 6 Sept. 


1923, p. 51. (194) 
CANVASSERS—“Breaking the ice” for 


Ic—E BREAKING Copy Ciips CALLS or Door-to-Door SALES- 
MEN. By Richard Surrey. (3200 words, 4 illustrations, 
2 reproduced, 1 above, 1 on p. 140, 3 pp.) 

The down-at-the-heel, itinerant door-to-door ped- 
dler is gone, but some people still place all house- 
to-house canvassers in the same category however 
well dressed or efficient they may be. Hence, we 
have the advertising by prominent companies to 
overcome this repugnance of the householder 
towards the man who knocks at the door. This ad- 
vertising is intended to bring the housewife to a 
realization of the fact that the salesman or woman 
comes to serve, to save her the trouble of dressing 
for shopping tours and to spare her the annoyance 
of the crowded shops. Such advertising is termed 
ei : : : 
ice-breaking copy.” Read this specimen of the 
advertising of The Fuller Brush Company: 

“He comes to show you in the comfort and conven- 

rence of your home how Fuller’ Brushes will do 

your cleaning work better while saving you time and 
labor. His demonstration carries with it no obliga- 
tion to buy. He is courteous and considerate of the 
welcome given him wherever and whenever he calls. 
He devotes trained attention and judgment to help- 
ing you select the Fuller Brushes you may need for 
your home, with its special cleaning problems which 
you know so well. That is why women everywhere 
welcome the 4,000 Fuller Brush Men, trained to 
know all these personal and household uses of the 


45 Fuller Brushes. And this is why Fuller Brushes 
are sold only in this home-demonstrating way.” 
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The Apex Electrical Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, employs smaller space with identical in- 
tent. Observe the accompanying reproduction of 
their advertisement. Another advertisement of this 
company reads: 


rxXK XXX XXX) 


WE BRING OUR STORE 
Es TO YOUR DOOR 


Fuls ty F opportanlty a 
w ithe wondertud mew ROT Mex, PT 
THERE Is NO COMPARISON 


PHONE 
LAKESIDE 1422 


Apex Electrient Mie. Co. timited 
402-194 Atlantic Ave 


OX Ka 


“With the specially trained organization of Apex- 
Rotarex house-to-house demonstrators, a new ad- 
vance in retail merchandise service is achieved. More 
and more women are coming to realize the advan- 
tages of having the electrical appliance store brought 
to their homes. The chance to examine the Apex 
Cleaner at your leisure, without the bother of dress- 
ing for a “shopping tour,” to hear its famous in- 
clined and divided nozzle explained, to test it in your 
own hands and to estimate for yourself how many 
hours of time and work you could save each week 
with its help—that is the opportunity our representa- 
tives extend to you at your own door.” 

The Dominion Milk Corporation is running single 
column newspaper advertisements in the cities intro- 
ducing their demonstrators. One of these advertise- 
ments is shown herewith. 

MacLean’s Magazine, recently advertised along 
these lines with the purpose of paving the way for 
their subscription salesmen. The copy carried a 
group photo of their sales staff in Western Canada 
in addition to single circular photos of three field 
managers. The headline was “Courtesy.” The 
copy read, in part: 

“For these capably, courteous salesmen, we ask 
your consideration with confidence in their ability 
to place your claims before you, intelligently and 
concisely, and at the same time are sure that they 
will not presume on the courtesies you may be 
pleased to extend to anyone of them.” 


DRUG STORES—Sales and advertising ex- 
pense in 
A survey made by the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., of operating expense im 
more than 300 drug stores reports total selling ex- 
pense to be 15.77 per cent and advertising expendi- 
tures to be 1.76—The Druggists Circular, Aug. 
1923, p. 309 (192) 
The complete table of operating expense in retail drug stores as 


determined by this survey appears in the Avcounting and Office 
Management for September 19th, 1923. 


a 


~ 
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DEPARTMENT STORE—Advertising budget 
system for 

An ADVERTISING Bupcer THAT Does Nor Bunce. Dry 

Goods Economist, 8 September 1923, p 17 (500 words, 3 


forms reproduced, 1 below, I on p. 141 and I on p. 143, in 
part, 1. p.) 


Lord & Taylor, New York, establish a six 
months’ advertising budget two months prior to the 
beginning of the period. The usual appropriation 
is 2'%4% of each month’s net sales for the preceding 
year. Sometimes unusual circumstances require an 
increase in the appropriation allotted on a depart- 
ment. Fig. 1 is used for requests by department 
heads for such an increase, 

On the tenth of each month Fig. 2 is filled by the 
department buyer as a schedule of his advertising 
for the month following. This form goes to the 
Advertising Department and a tentative schedule 
outlined by the 15th of the same month. That is, a 
schedule for October advertising is outlined on a 
tentative basis by September 15th. When the 
department buyer is ready to use his allotted space, 
he fills out Fig. 3, and sends it to the advertising 
department one week before the date of the adver- 
tisement. 


DIRECT MAIL—Mailing time from New York 
to other states 


The Official Schedule as fixed by the Post Office 
Department gives the time required for mailing mat- 
ter to reach other states when mailed from New 
York City. An allowance of about 1% hours 
should be made in estimating, this time being the 
average required for handling and conveying mail 
from post office to railroad depots. The difference 
between the lowest and highest figure given repre- 
sents the margin of time required to reach various 
points in the states. 


Time in Time in 

State R.R. hrs. State R.R. hrs. 
Alabama’ Ser.w.. 30—36 Nebraska ........ 36—46 
ATrizONa As) tena 7ir—og, , Nevada. v.52 30% 78—87 
ATicanSage. = is. sted 35—42 New Hampshire .. 11—14 
California ©... Jt 84—03 New Jerséy ...... I— 8 
@Gloradoytites.. wart. 58—62. New Mexico ..... 57—60 
Connecticut PaO. NeW OF dass vs 3—10 
Whelawarey ete, ss.« 3— 5 North Carolina 19—2 
Dist. of Columbia. 6— North Dakota .... 46—52 
tteypiplas wae erennere 105 26—455 MTD bIO fe TA, CT 13—18 
(Gagr elds © has wee 25—29  Oklohoma ........ 48—49 
LUA BO | hp. emardaecsc OSeaT ied CLEC ON wierd ccghs g2—98 
TOI! 2 senate ie 21—29 Pennsylvania ..... 2—16 
Taian in wearin aes 18—25 - Rhode Island ..... 5— 8 
NGA rece sb ots) sae 26—36 South Carolina 21—22 
TABS ASIN tans s 4 ie 37—46 South Dakota 41—63 
PECTIUUICK Yi its) eya,er% (S-=SGe ee ennessee a. ss: eke 19o—38 
BOUuiStasia ce ross AT —ABeP OL CSAS Me dno. sce « 42—68 
Maines hres dt: TQS a5 RW S see, «seis 65—67 
MMi ey ATC ae ey ey sh O--PR. - Versiont (4s, ...40- 10—I3 
Massachusetts 4-13 Virginia \i....... 7—I4 
Michiaatis pac seer. 16—38 Washington ...... FI—O5 
Minnesota — ...,., 24—38 West Virginia ....  8—22 
Mississippi ...... 37—46. Wisconsin ....... 25—39 
Missouri wench hc as 23—38 Wyoming:........ 48—57 
Montana sae en 64—72 Canada s.2.0550% 12—1I07 
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MOTION PICTURES—To promote carefulness 
among employees 
Usinc Movine Picrures to [Mpress SALESMEN WITH 
Cost or Error 1n Writrnc ArticLes, By Tom Weston. 
Drug Jobbers Salesman, Aug 1923. p. 32 (1200 words, 
illustrated, 3 pp.) 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., wholesale druggists of New 
York, have made use of the industrial motion pic- 
ture to impress their employees with the waste 
caused by careless order writing and similar mis- 
takes within the organization. 

The motion picture was entitled “A Slip of The 
Pen.” The picture opens with the drug jobber’s 
salesman entering the retail druggist’s store. The 
salesman draws up a chair to the retailer’s desk, 
gets out his price list, and the dealer takes out his 
“want” book. After writing up want book items, 
the salesman sells the dealer other items from cata- 
logs and samples. 

Then the dealer says: 

“Send me two 5-lb. bottles Potassium Bromide.” 

The salesman writes carelessly and makes the 
order read: 

“Potassium Iodide.” 


Then the progress of the order through the sales 
office, the credit office, typing office and warehouse 
is shown. ‘The time and cost of each step of the 
order’s movement is shown. The scene shows the 
dealer discovering that he has been shipped the 
wrong item. The dealer’s clerk packs the item for 
return to the jobber and packs it so carelessly that 
it reaches the receiving department in a broken con- 
dition. Here is further waste. 

A caption then explains that the error in writing 
caused a waste of 3 hours and 45 minutes, with a 
¢ost in money of $2.58. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING—Products 
receiving 

NATIONAL ADVERTISING AND LocaL Sates. The Lino- 
type Bulletin, July 1923, p. 177 (1000 words, table repro- 
duced in full on following page, 1 p.) 

Local advertisers wishing to take advantage of 
national advertising or any one wishing to sell to 
national advertisers should find this table useful. 
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CLASSIFIED TABLE OF. NATIONALLY 


FAMILY, 


HOUSE 


Furniture, Rugs, etc. 


Paints and 


Allied Mater ials 


Structural Materials . 
Prepared Food Products 
Miscellaneous House Supplies . 


Children’s 


Luxuries (Candy, 


hei 
Roofing 


Gardening 


Hygiene 
Apparel 


MOTORING 
Motor 
‘Tires 
Motor 


Supplies one 
Music, etc.) 


Cars 


Accessories 
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ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 
AND HOME 


Labor-saving Devices for Kitchen and 


House Work . 
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WOMEN EXCLUSIVELY 


Shoes TO ie aes ee ee I 
Hosiery Fe hs. oa ie see on I 
—— TOTAL 2 
SPORTS 
SPOTeinig”’ VWCaiwem ere er em ete 
Outboard Motors fe Wao Me eal 
Photography 2 
Miscellaneous 2 


TOTAL to 


TRAVEL 


Railroads 2 
Hotels ee I 
Travel Accessories I 
Resorts , I 
LOT ATS 


RADIO—Talking machine dealers as distribu- 
tors for apparatus 

SHouLtp TaLKinc MaAcuine Deaters HaAnpie Rapio? 
By J. C. Hall. The Talking Machine Journal, Sept 1023, 
p. 18 (2200 words, 2 pp.) 

An exhaustive survey among 1000 talking ma- 
chine dealers reveals an uncertainty of opinion as 
to whether or not the handling of radio apparatus 
offers them a worthwhile source of profit. The 
opinion is more general among them, however, that 
prices fluctuate too much, that discounts are insuffi- 
cient, that too many radio parts are being sold at 
cut-rate prices, and that the industry is in such an 
experimental stage that it behooves the dealer to 
proceed with caution if he is in the market. 

14% of the dealers who replied are selling radio, 
16% are not interested in handling it, and 70% 
assert that they are “in the market.” Radio sets 
are now being handled by this 14% in the following 
proportion: 


Radiolay tee ae: 26% 
Zenith pais Ee 24 
Croslyaacthenct septs 14 
Rederal aneurin. 10 
Demborestias: so. 8 
IMiaraid! gina si ereeee 6 
Atwater-Kent 4 
liytadiontan cm 2 
Grebe". foes th 2 
Kennedyiie 50. tae 2 
Pana gon... kt 2 
rs 100% 
The 16% group, those. who are not selling radio 
and are not interested, were asked, if, in their 


opinion, radio helped the talking machine business, 
Their replies are tabulated: 

Radio helps the talking machine business ......... 
Radio is detrimental to the business ../..0......., 15 
The remainder offered a neutral opinion 


100% 
This same group were asked what discount they 
group 4 

desired on radio apparatus : 


10% asked for 40% discount 


307% 40% and 10% 
50% : “50% 
5% “ ‘ 60% 
Bil wei F% 


The 14% group, those now selling radio appara- 
tus, were asked the same question. Their replies: 
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560% asked for 40% discount 


3% “40% and.5% 
Igve ¢° “ 40% and 10% 
o ae o- ah 
(a 0 
3% “ “ yt Le 
14% 40% to 50% 


9% ie “ 
2% 


50% and 2% 
60% 


The 70% group, those interested, replied to the 
same question as follows: 
3% asked for 33 1/3% discount 


39%. 40% 
eo one “40% and 10% 
23% oe “ 50% 
Se eee ane 
Peps “50%, 10% and 10% and 5% 
oie “ “ 60% 


It is obvious, too, from the results of the survey, 
that the dealers want to handle the complete radio 
set. They do not want to be bothered by parts. 
The complete set should be in a cabinet form or in 
a form that meets the demand. 


“REPEAT” BUSINESS—Developing 

KKEEPING THE CUSTOMER REMINDED. Boot & Shoe Re- 
corder, 25 Aug 1923, p. 107 (60 words, card reproduced, 
Te} 

New Customers of the shoe department of 
Maurice L. Rothschild Co., Chicago, IIl., are given 
the card shown below after they have made their 
purchase. The manager of the shoe department 
avers that nearly half of such customers continue 
to trade at the store because of this “reminder” 
card, 


‘Lelephone Private ie 

Exchange Harrison 9000 | 

All Depts. | KEEP THIS FOR mth 

L. L. KADISON | Four Stsens on oult +s 

| brert VOM Width tssnnns os | 
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RETAIL ADVERTISING—Effectiveness. of 
gauged by survey 
WHAT 558 AverAGeE Des Moines Peopte Tutn'kx or Re- 
TAIL ADVERTISING IN Des Moines, Iowa. Dry Goods Mer- 
chants Trade Journal, Aug 1923, p. 19 (2000 words, 3 pp.) 


The Advertising Club and the Better Business 
Bureau of Des Moines, Ia., recently conducted a 
survey of retail advertising and selling in that city. 
A questionnaire was answered by 558 residents of 


Des Moines. 35% of those replying were men and 
65% women. Some of the questions and an- 
swers follow: 
Yes No 

Do you read special sales advertisements ? 88% 12% 
When you go into a store to buy an article, 

do you find that as a rule the salesperson 

knows what merchandise the store is adyer- 

SISNET Si lereteewal kickalsic tak acrekien jsecd al SO 14 
Do you find the salespeople glad to help you 

find the advertised article? 


PEERS bs okt eS OI 9 
Do you find that the salespeople attempt to 
Otter substitutes? “£10. cee eee 42 58 
Do you believe retail advertising is of benefit 
tovthespebliat’ 2: vizodatedd. 05. Ac Qe 98 2 
Do you believe advertisements, as a rule. 
Es TIAA) ad oo ik Wd ee he yc Ss. wk ae 82 12 
MOxA@rerateds ae. fone. eee 6 
Do you believe in comparative’ prices — for 
instance—"A $5 article for $2.46"? ...... 64 36 


When shopping in response to an advertise- 
ment, do you usually purchase the article? . O4 36 
When buying an article, how 


ACAD Ct eel tts casshts stein 9 isla 51 
“often” atk. ann rgd ss 15-2 amen 33 
pow offtenFe? 20). PVA) i 14 


‘motratralty. rii.070.. G..be ss. 2 


Have you within the past 2 years purchased 
merchandise by mail from institutions out- 
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STATEMENT OF NECESSITY FOR REVISION 
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side o£, Des Moinese yas Reese See se salts 77 23 
Do you give Des Moines goods preference? .. 82 18 
Do you read circulars which are sent you? .. 66 34 


Do letters under 1 cent postage receive the 
same attention from you as those sent under 


PACSHUASTAMIDS CN RMR See oe ete em 3 37 
On what day do you read most— .......... 
Sunday. p spiathoubeus merrell 70 
el Ay Si alk Cat postimier. eee israel 27 
Didiinotvansweroni cae 3 


What section of newspaper interests you 
POST CME Tate a ueGe charac. <inser miata eae eaten 


Replies ranked various sections as follows: 


local GnewSitek ha. Stier: seis siete: I 
national “ne wSeemas ele te eran ores 2 
editorial ime wees oes cements 3 
advertisements) Wpiae kee Mewes 4 
SOGIELV MOTE SUS ot surat ante tactin aye is 5 
COMICS Wp a sdhaa elecstoces’ sia Meme yl vice 6 
S POLLS artic ais aye eaelgie iy Mace vensiinlaisRenA eae 5 


Do you watch local papers for advertisements 
telling where articles advertised in nationar 
magazines can be secured locally? ........ 63 37 


SALE—Employees, details of 


THe EMPLOYEES’ SALE MAKES MONEY AND Its Cost 1S 
SuicHt. Atlantic Coast Merchant, 18 Aug. 1923, p. 15 
(2600 words, illustrated, 3 pp.) 


An “employees’ sale,’ the principal characteristic 
of which was the stimulating of the interest of the 
community by advertisements under the collective 
and individual signatures of the employee was re- 
cently conducted by the A. W. Florence Co. store 
of Marietta, Ga. 

Teams were selected among the employees and 
prizes were designated to be awarded to the winners. 
On the opening day of the contest a bargain feature 
was made of a $1.00 broom for 9g cents, this offer 
being conditional on the customer’s purchase of 
$3.co worth of merchandise. 

The next “stunt” was carried out the following 
Saturday and consisted of offering soap at 1 cent a 
bar. This was especially intended to appeal to the 
farmers who flock to the small town on Saturday 
afternoon. Monday’s bargain offer was that of a 
spool of thread for 1 cent. Five spools went with 
each $2.00 purchase and only 10 spools were allowed 
to a customer. Patterns were given away during 
the week with every purchase of dress goods to the 
amount of $5.00 or more. 

Only one newspaper announcement was made 
during the entire sale, and this was a whole page 
advertisement carrying the pictures of all the em- 
ployees. The ad was signed “Florence’s Em- 
ployees.” 

The employee teams were allotted blue and red 
as colors. Red ink was used on placards announcing 
the Red team’s score and Blue ink for the other side. 
Goods were tagged with blue and with red labels. 
Red and Blue price cards and other announcements 
in color were placed conspicuously about the store. 
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SALES FORCE—Reducing number of com- 
plaints from 


“GIvE AND TAKE” IN SALES MANAGEMENT. By C. C. 
Davis. Advertising Fortnightly, 29 Aug 1923, p. 14 (3200 
words, 3 pp.) 


Every sales manager is familiar with the steady 
stream of complaints that a sales force can produce. 
Some of these are justified and warrant action, 
others are merely symptoms of a chronic dissatis- 
faction that exists in the minds of some men. Our 
firm, however, tries to weed out the just from the 
unjust complaints, and to this end, employs a sys- 
tem which has proved most effective. Shortly after 
a new number has been shown to the trade, we 
write to the salesmen and ask them to report on 
how the number has been received. If it has been 
moving slowly, we try immediately to ascertain just 
what the trouble is. For instance, once we put out 
a line of cretonne-covered boxes of social stationery. 
It met heavy resistance from the dealers and by ask- 
ing our salesmen we learned that the retailers were 
one in declaring that the paper should retail at $1.00 
a box, which was not possible at the price at which 
we were selling the paper. 

As soon as we had decided that the cost of the 
paper presented a definite obstacle to the sale of this 
number, we adjusted the price and notified the sales- 
men. In this case the cost of the paper did not 
justify a decrease in price, but it was deemed advis- 
able to effect this decrease for the purpose of push- 
ing this new number. 

Such policy, we have found, has been most effect- 
ive in tieing up the work of the sales force with 
the productive and executive end. Serious faults 
have been uncovered in numbers within a brief time, 
which, had they been permitted to go unattended to, 
would have resulted in really justified dissatisfac- 
tion among the sales force with consequent lessened 
efficiency. 


MEDIA—Pulling power of various 


“Anglo-American Trade,’ the monthly bulletin 
published by the American Chamber of Commerce 
in London, contains, in its August issue, an 8-page, 
4000 word article regarding “specific business pro- 
ducing qualities of leading British publications.” 
The periodicals so-covered are: 


Daily Mail, Sunday Express, 

Times, News of the World, 

Daily Telegraph, Reynolds News, 

Morning Post, Country Life, 

Daily Express, Weekly Westminster Gazette, 
Daily News, Public Opinion, 

Westminster Gazette, Weldon’s Ladies Journal, 
Daily Herald, Weldon’s Illustrated Dress- 
Daily Mirror, maker, 

Daily Sketch, Weldon’s Bazaar of  Chil- 
Pall Mall Gazette, dren’s Fashions, 

Financial Times, Cassell’s Magazine, 

Sunday Pictorial, Penny Magazine, (173) 
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SALES MANAGEMENT—Purchasing agent’s 
views. on 
Repucinc Hicu Costs or MARKETING, 


C. Wales. The Southwestern Purchaser, 
(3300 words, 3 pp.) 


By William 
Aug 1923, p. 13 


The sales manager would select the right type of 
salesmen, train them properly, and inform them as 
to the uses of the product and the market for the 
line. It is his responsibility to fix fair rates of com- 
pensation that will encourage the salesman to his 
greatest effort, and generally co-operate in every 
way to help him to produce maximum sales at 
minimum expense. 


The head of the sales force faces a fundamental 
marketing problem in making sure that his product 
fits the market. When he knows that the product 
in every particular meets the demand, he can turn 
his attention to seeing that the salesmen waste no 
time on buyers who cannot use the product. Many 
manufacturers of low priced lines spend time and 
money trying to convince consumers of higher 
priced products that they should change their policy 
and purchase his lower-priced output. 


Salesmen are met by purchasers with varying 
emotions. Certain it is that all salesmen meet heavy 
resistance, but withal, the salesman is in a position 
to pick up many valuable bits of information in his 
daily travels, and if he shows a willingness to pass 
on news of the trade, hints as to market tendencies, 
and like items of value to the buyer, he can render 
a service that will be appreciated and which will 
help to establish more friendly relations. 
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SALESMANSHIP—Principles and practice of 
advertising and (Book) 

ScieNTIFIC SELLING AND ADVERTISING. By Arthur Dunn, 
Harper & Brothers, 1923 (6x834, 154 pp. $3.00) 

The foreword says: “The author has sold millions 
of dollars worth of securities, drilled and educated 
salesmen, conducted large sales organizations, and 
made a careful analysis of the steps leading up to 
the making of a sale.” 

Mr. Dunn analyzes the sale; the function of sell- 
ing and salesmanship in our commercial fabric; 
methods of advertising and the essentials of the suc- 
cessful advertisement, and all in all, gives a read- 
able but not greatly impressive treatment of his 
subject. 

(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 


to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher’s price.) 


ELECTRIC 
stores 

The Society for Electrical Development has pre- 
pared a prospectus offering 12 plans for selecting 
and instructing lighting sales forces, selecting and 
qualifying prospects, conducting store lighting tests, 
the store lighting unit to recommend, partial pay- 
ment plans for trial installations, contests among 
salesmen, specially prepared sales letter with return 
postcard, broadsides, booklets, newspaper advertis- 
ing and suggestions for the co-operative display 
window for the local merchants’ use—The Edison 
Sales Builder, Sept. 1923, p. 3. (193) 


INSTALLATIONS—In - retail 
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STOVES—Retail selling of 

FACTORS. IN SUCCESSFULLY MARKETING Stoves. By W. 
J. Hill. Hardware and House Furnishing Goods, Aug., 
1923, p. 41 (1200 words, 2 pp.) 

Display is the most important factor in the retail 
selling of stoves, aside from ordinary salesmanship. 
The number of ways in which a stove can be ex- 
hibited is limited only by the resourcefulness of the 
merchant. The ideal method is to place your stoves 
or ranges 6 or 8 inches apart on a platform stand- 
ing 6 inches above the floor level. Red forms the 
best background from a color standpoint. The red 
wail or partition should be extended about +2 inches 
above the tops of the stoves. The stoves and ranges 
must be highly polished and a length of pipe and an 
elbow placed in position. Put the lifter and shaker 
inside of the oven. 

The “Club” plan is effective in stove selling. 
Members can be permitted to buy stoves at.a special 
price provided they purchase within a specified time. 
Ten days or two weeks is the usual time set for 
such purchases. Time payments also can _ be 
arranged. 

It 1s doubtful, however, if there 1s anything more 
effective than a “cooking week,” during which time 
a cooking demonstration is staged in the store. The 
demonstration should receive plenty of advance ad- 
vertising. During this time, the dealer might offer 
to install stoves in the home for a short free trial. 
Once a customer has had an old stove removed 
and has received satisfactory service from the new 
one, she is extremely unlikely to go to the bother 
of having the new one taken out and the old one 
replaced. The dealer must assure himself first be- 
fore making such trial instaliations that the pros- 
pective customer is able to pay for the ‘stove, or 
else make the installation on a cash basis, with the 
understanding that if the new stove is not satis- 
factory, the money will be refunded. 

Another effective plan is to make an. allowance 
for the old stove. Many people are glad to pur- 
chase new stoves if they can dispose of the old one 
without junking it. 

Some deaiers have their salesmen conduct house- 
to-house demonstrations just before the spring. or 
fall cleaning time begins. The main selling point 
there is that the new stove will be installed and any 
dirt incidental to the installation will be cleaned up 
before the he ise-cleaning commences, 


RETAIL STORES—A advertising expenditures 
in ; , 

The Harvard Bureau of Business Research pub- 
lishes the following figures in connection with its 
recent survey of operating expense in department 
stores in 1922. Appropriation in % of net sales: 
Specialty Stores, 3.4; Department Stores with an- 
nual net sales of $1,000,000 and more, 2.9; Depart- 
ment Stores with annual net sales. of less than 
$1,000,000, 2.1. The table from which these figures 
are taken is given in full in the Accounting and 
Office Management Service of September 19, 1923. 

(166) 
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*CONVENTION DATES 


Assn. of Sales Managers, Oct. or Nov., 1923, Chicago, 
Tits, 

Automobile Show, Oct. 1-6, 1923, New York, N. Y. 

American Manufacturers Export Ass’n, Oct. 3-5, 1923, 
New York, N. Y. 

Nat’] Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Oct. 4, 1923, 
New York, N. Y. 

Ouidoor Advertising Assn., Oct. 4-6, 1923, Detroit, Mich. 

Nat’! Restaurant Ass’n, Oct. 8-13, 1923, Cincinnati, O. 

Poster Advertising Ass’n, Cincinnati, O. 

Nat. Wholesale Druggists Ass’n, Oct. 8, 1923, Cleve- 
land, O. 
“ Nat'l Basket & Fruit Package Mfrs. Assn., Oct. 10-z1, 
1923, Chicago, Ills. 

Wat. Coffee Roasters Ass’n, Oct. 15-17, 1923, Boston, 
Mass. 

Morris Plan Bankers Ass’n, Oct. 15-17, 1923, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Label Mfrs. Nat'l Assn., Oct. 18-19, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Nat. Ass’n of Ice Cream Manufacturers, Oct. 22-25, 
1923, Cleveland, O. 

Petroleum Marketers Ass’n, Oct. 23-25, 1923, 
Wis. 

Direct Mail Advertising Association, Oct. 24-26, 1923, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Thterhation’l Textile Exposition, Oct. 29-Nov. 3, 1923, 
Boston, Mass. 

American Society of Agricultural Engineers, Nov. 8- 
10, 1923, Chicago, Iils. 
: Nat’l Tire Dealer’s Assn., Noy. 13-15, 1923, New York, 
ui WM. 

Nat'l Assn. of Piano Bench & Tool Mfrs. Assn., Dec., 
1923, Chicago, Ills. 

International Live Steck Exposition, Dec. 1-8, 1923, 
Chicago, ills. 

Nat’l Assn. Practical Refrigerating Engineers, Dec. 12- 
15, 1923, Memphis, Tenn. 

Nat'l Assn. of Accredited Commercial Schools, Dec. 
26-28, 1923, Chicago, Ills. 


Milwaukee, 


*“Convention Dates” will appear in the Business Di- 
gest in the second issue of each month. 


BUS ITINWSS (LALO s . 
Consists of Five Independent Services: 


I Executive Management 

II Accounting and Office Management 
III Advertising and Sales Promotion 
1V_ Banking and Finance 

V_ Credits and Collections 


In addition to the semi-monthly issues, published 
on the first and third Wednesdays of each month, 
each subscriber is entitled to share the services of 
the staff placed at his disposal. 


He has the right. to borrow any of the books 
we digest for a period of ten days without charge; 
to purchase these books at a discount of Io per 
cent post-paid; to purchase magazine issues con- 
taining important articles at publishers’ prices; to 
ask us to compile fur him information already in 
print on any particular subject in which he is inter- 
ested ; and finally, to order at cost original researches 
which require that men be sent into the field or 
which entail considerable overhead expense in the 
form of correspondence, postage, preparation of 
questionnaires and a large amount..of typing. 


Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books revicwed are sent on 10 days approval 
and sold at 10% discount. 
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Out of the Commonplace 


URING the past twenty years I have studied 
D with care the progress of several hundred 
thousand men. Some of them failures. 

Others who have studied men have suggested 
various formulae and essentials for advancement. 
Many of these have been very good indeed—work— 
keep clean—hold to ideals—read, think success, 

But to me, for the man who would get out of the 
commonplace, who would plunge ahead of the 
crowd, who would gain eminence and advancement, 
one rule stands out. and stand 
head-above the crowd. 

Now he who would build a tower sets himself a 
great task. No tower is accidentally built—some- 
one dreams and wishes, plans and works, and uses 
every available resource, never giving up until the 
tower is finished. He visualizes his tower at the 
beginning. Then he blue-prints his life promotion 
program. He trains for the building and then 
spends his time in accumulating necessary mate- 
rials, skill, information and momentum. 

He says, “My tower is labelled ‘Recognized su- 
periority in selling, in transportation, or law’,” or 
whatever his aim may be. 

Then he schedules his hours, curbs his wastes, 
takes pleasure in his study, talks with intelligent men, 
acquires skill and funds, and organizes every per- 
sonal resource to his end. 

He puts back of him individuals, training organ- 
izations and institutions, publications and other 
aids and forces. He never stops or swerves from 
his fixed goal and purpose. 

Achievement is a matter of applying every pos- 
sible resource to a definite end. 

Rising out of the commonplace is possible to every 
man who will do that—J. G. Chapline, in Personal 
Efficiency, Sept., 1923. 


He must tower 


Quality articles are made for people who are 
tured of the extravagance of cheap things——E. W. 
Howe in William Feather Magazine, Sept. 1923, 
DF: (202) 


Once the editor was looked up to as the moulder 
of public opinion but we may well begin to look up 
to the advertising writer“as supplementing him in 
this responsible office —Advantage, Sept. 1923, p. 6. 

| (203) 
CANDY—Requirements for successful sale in 
drug stores 

DEXTER oF CANTON SuccEEDS BENT. Northwestern Drug- 
gist, Sept 1923, p. 17 (10,000 words, 16 pp.) 

In an address at the convention of the South Da- 
kota Druggists Association, David W. Aberle, Presi- 
dent of Henry C. Garrott, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., 
set forth the following 10 points governing the suc- 
cessful merchandising of candy in drug stores: 

1. The package must be attractive. 

2. Quality product is essential; the costing and 
the centers must represent the best workmanship 
and material. 

3. The buyer must be informed as to the mean- 
ing of the manufacturer’s private marks on the 
packages which indicate the age of the candy. 

4. Wholesalers can supply the retailers as quick- 
ly and as efficiently as the manufacturer. 

5. Every package should carry a guarantee slip. 

6. The character and composition of assorted 
packages should be printed on the outside. 

7. Boxes which are deceptive in size should 
never be used. These are disapproved by the Na- 
tional Confectioners Association; they destroy 
rather than build business. 

8. Assorted packages of a given brand should 
always be identical in size. 

9g. Buyers of candy should beware of tempting 
discounts and poor quality goods. 

to. Standard lines always help sales. 


CATALOGUE—Technical, substitute for 


A Pira For Lower Costs oF ADVERTISING, part I. 
By A Machinery Advertising Manager. The Printing Art, 
Sept 1023, p. 27 (8000 words, bulletin reproduced on fol- 
lowing page, 8 pp.) 

Manufacturers of technical products who make a 
large and constantly changing line often are con- 
fronted with the question of what mailing matter 
to adopt for the purpose of getting their product 
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before the eye of the buyer. Some of these manu- 
facturers make the mistake of leaning towards the 
bulky, quickly aging and enormously expensive cata- 
logue, but others have found a means of effecting 
much better results at a negligible comparative cost 
through the technical bulletin for each machine. 
see Hiei 

These bulletins are so handled that they may be 
used individually or as complete or partial books, 
showing just as much of the line as is desired. The 
bulletins are constructed on the standard unit basis 
so that pages may be kept standing in type indefi- 
nitely. Changes may be easily and quickly made in 
one or two pages, the book locked-up in the form 
and put on the press in a few days. 

Thus small editions are possible at low cost and 
the new bulletins are always up-to-date. 


CIRCULATION—Newspaper, building 


_ Movern MetHops NEEDED TO BuiLp CIRCULATION. 
C. W. Bevinger. 
(500 words, I p.) 

After careful consideration of the territory to be 
covered and the various economic factors which 
may be expected to influence the demand for the 
newspaper, a plan of promotion can be laid out 
covering the following items: 

1. Advertising the merits of the paper, its fea- 
tures and policies through the use of window dis- 
plays. 

2. Complete sampling of the town by crew, 
supervised by crew manager so that a complete 
saturation is assured. 

3. Theatre slides. 


4. Canvassing by a selected crew of canvassers 
of all homes and business houses. 

5. Literature and letters mailed to non-sub- 
scribers. 


6. Subscription sales contest among all boys and 
girls of the community and also the carriers. 


7. Plenty of good feature stories furnished by 
local correspondents. 

8. Outdoor displays using bill posters, cards and 
broadsides, . 


By 
The Fourth, Estate, Sept 15, 1923, p. 11 
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COAL—Marketing and distribution of 


CoAL DistRiBuTION IN AMERICA. By C. S. Duncan. The 
Black Diamond, 1 Sept. 1923, p. 256 (3000 words, 2 maps, 
tables, 1 reproduced on opposite page, 2 pp.) 


In general, there are two types of coal trade 
organization, the producer-controlled type or the 
selling department of a large producer, and the 
market-controlled type represented by the inde- 
pendent wholesale coal dealer. In the anthracite 
field where the large producing unit is typical, the. 
selling department method is most widely used. In 
the bituminous trade, where the small producing 
unit is the rule, the independent wholesaler rises in 
importance and the retailer handles relatively less 
since the bulk of bituminous is purchased by indus- 
trial users in carload lots. 

It is estimated that New England consumes about 
23,000,000 tons of bituminous coal annually. The 
larger part is railroad coal, and probably one-half 
is sold by independent wholesalers. Most of the 
coal marketed in the Pittsburgh districts is sold 
through selling departments of mines. 

Fifty per cent of Virginia coal is sold through 
selling departments, thirty per cent through sales 
agencies, and twenty per cent by independent whole- 
salers. 

Tennessee coal is marketed fifty per cent through 
selling departments, twenty-five per cent through 
agencies, and twenty-five per cent through inde- 
pendent wholesalers. 

There are several kinds of Kentucky coal. The 
first, Hazard, is sold thirty-seven per cent through 
selling departments, 43.7 through agencies and 19.3 
through wholesalers. Harlan County is distributed 
five per cent through selling departments, eighty 
per cent through agencies and fifteen per cent 
through wholesalers; northeast Kentucky coal, 
twenty-five per cent through selling departments, 
and the rest through other methods; west Kentucky 
coal, thirty-eight per cent through selling depart- 
ments, thirty-four through agencies and twenty- 
eight per cent through independent wholesalers. 

It is estimated that coal from the Pittsburgh vein 
in eastern Ohio is distributed sixty per cent to sell- 
ing departments, thirty per cent to agencies and ten 
per cent to wholesale coal dealers. 

Illinois coal is marketed direct by the selling 
departments of producers at the rate of about sixty 
to sixty-five per cent. In central Illinois, this pro- 
portion is lower and touches about fifty per cent. 

Practically all commercial Iowa coal is sold 
through selling departments. Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas coal, however, is accorded 
just the reverse handling, not more than five per 
cent being sold through selling department, about 
eighty-five to ninety per cent through agencies, and 
the balance through independent wholesalers. 

Ninety per cent of Colorado coal is sold through 
selling departments, five per cent through agencies, 
and five through wholesalers. 


On ae. 
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COPY—“Tieing up” the idea with space position 
_ Rattway BEARING ADVERTISING Wins. By Kenneth L. 
Van Auken. Class, Sept 1923, p. 31 (2000 words, 5 pp.) 

The Stafford Roller Bearing Car Truck Company 
developed a new note in business paper advertising 
when they built the theme of some of their adver- 
tisements around the position the “ad” occupied in a 
periodical or even about the name of the periodical 
itself. For instance, one of the Stafford adver- 
tisements ran on the front page of Railway Age 
for August 4th, this year. The caption of the 
advertisement was “The Age of Progress,’ then the 
copy went ahead to say that the Stafford Roller 
Bearings typified the Age of Progress and so linked 
up the caption with the name of the magazine. 

In the same way an advertisement on the back 
page of Railway Purchases and Stores was entitled 
“The Last Page.” 


HOUSE ORGAN—Essentials for 


SEVEN ESSENTIALS OF A House OrGAN. The Informant, 
house organ of the Zellerbach Paper Company, Sept 1023, 
p. 15 (250 words, reprint from D. M. A. A. Bulletin, 2 pp.) 

The seven essentials of the successful house organ 
as laid down by H. B. Wilson, then director of the 
Hearst publications, at the second conference of 
House Organ Fditors in 191s, are: 


1. It must sell the house you are working for. 
It must sell each individual, from the office boy to 
the head. 

2. It should be so attractive that every employee 
will look for it on the date of issue, and examine 
it so thoroughly that nothing escapes criticism and 
not a point is missed. 

3. The trade should get it on a special date, so 
that after a few months they will look for it. It 
must be so informative that it is worth-while look- 
ing for. 

4. Make it attractive, in a worth-while way. 

5. Alternate with a light and a heavy touch to 
your booklet so as to maintain interest from the 
first page to the last. 

6. Give to those to whom your booklet is di- 
rected some certain information about their busi- 
ness, and your business. 

7. Make your booklet with 


smoke selling 
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thought, brightness, timeliness, and absolute honesty 
of purpose. It will soon show that it is the best 
salesman in the concern. 


LAND BANKS—Planned educational adver- 
tising by 

At the close of the 3-day convention session of 
the American Association of Joint Stock Land 
Banks in Chicago recently, it was recommended 
that a commuttee be appointed to present a plan of 
advertising at its nud-winter meetings in Washing- 
ton. C. L. Harrison of the Southeast-Missouri 
Bank of Cape Girardeau, Mo., will head this com- 
mittee.—Printers’ Ink, 13 Sept 1923, p. 48. (197) 


MARKETS—Cultivating intensively 

HicH Spot SELLING Keeps SALEs Down. 
Clark, 

Failure by salesmen to cover the out-of-the-way 
corners of a market cheats them out of many sales. 
For instance, a certain firm in the paint and var- 
nish field conducted a six months campaign accord- 
ing to which each man was set a quota. The sales 
force, as a whole, reached this quota, but the signi- 
ficant fact developed that they brought in few new 
accounts and only cultivated their existing clientele 
more intensively. Analysis of this state of affairs 
revealed that the firm had been urging the men to 
take advantage of the national advertising it was 
doing, and that they had been quick to do so. The 
weakness was that the advertising covered only the 
“high-spots” of the country, the centers of popula- 
tion, and the salesmen, following the route laid out 
for them, did not go near the out-of-the-way sec- 
tions. 

Advertising and the sales itinerary should be tied 
up together, the territory should be attacked inten- 
sively and every inch of it covered. 


LICENSE FEES—Exemption from 

Advertising agencies and publishers’ representa- 
tives are exempted from paying license fees, in the 
opinion of the Chicago Corporation Counsel. This 
decision also applies to manufacturer's agents, 
wholesale paper establishments and commercial col- 
lection and claim agencies—Printers’ Ink, 13 Sept. 
1923, p. 104. (198) 


} By Reginald 
Marketing, 8 Sept 1923, p. 133 (1800 words, 3 pp.) 


A COMPARATIVE TABLE ILLUSTRATING 


TONNAGE SOLD TO VARIOUS CLASSES OF CON 


SUMERS BY INDEPENDENT WHOLESALERS 


AND SELLING DEPARTMENTS 


Class of Consumer 

197 Firms 

Industries, including steel works 
Railroads 
Public Utilities 
FreteisOnices) Stade! 2. 20528. Pla. 2 Ie 
Other Wholesalers, including Lake Docks 
Retailers 
Export and Bunker 
Other Consumers and not specified 
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Per cent Per cent Balance Tonnage Per cent 


Total Tons 197 Selling Independent Independent 

Firms Departments Wholesalers Wholesalers 
22,312,518.61 28.9 28.5 1 2,080,751.09 29.8 
17,904,952.91 23.2 24.0 9,307,248.03 22.6 
7,017,577-535 98) Lio 3,080,048.24 8.9 
991,572.80 1.3 1.0 648,006.66 1.6 
8,655,835.21 11.2 14.1 3,584,900.40 8.0 
17,284,068.85 22. wo) 10,946,390.75 26.4 
1,744,599.50 2a Sir 644,460.30 1.5 
711,005.45 0.9 0.6 485,527.45 re 
77,282,130.904 100.0 100.0 41,438,329.01 100.0 
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NEW BUSINESS—Reciprocity brings 
Wuen HE 1s Most LikELy to “LISTEN.” 
Dutton, The Mailbag, Sept 1023, 

reproduced below, I p.) 

The Hutchinson & Mitchell Company, of Hous- 
ton, Texas, attach the slip reproduced below to all 
checks sent in payment of bills. When the slips 
first were printed, Mr. King, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the firm, pinned some to checks he mailed to pay 
his personal bills for the month. As a result, in a 
few days his milk man, his druggist and his dyer and 
cleaner came into the store and bought over $93.00 
worth of merchandise altogether. 

This satisfied the firm of the value of the idea. 
The slip is printed in red on yellow sheets, slightly 
smaller than the checks. It reads: 


By W. B. 
p. 185 (500 words, slip 


PROOF OF PATRONAGE 


is produced by the attached check. It represents value 


received, but—if you and your associates believe in reciprocal 


trade, some of your business finds its way to us—for which 
we thank you. 


Hutchinson & Mitchell Co., and Associates 


PRINTERS—Sales organization for 

A MERCHANDISING PLAN FoR PRINTERS. By N. C. Tomp- 
kins. The Inland Printer, Sept 1923, p. 828 (3500 words, 
chart reproduced below, 3 pp.) 

The Sales Department is divided into three main 
divisions: Advertising, Sales Promotion, and Sales 
Staff. Before actually beginning advertising, a dis- 
tinctive style should be selected and the appropriate 
media selected. Newspaper advertising is essential 
of any printer’s campaign, for it reaches every- 
where and everyone. Direct-mail is an equally im- 
portant medium, serving the double purpose of ad- 
vertising the printer and his product as well. Other 
media are shown in the accompanying chart. They 
all have value, according to the requirements of the 
individual. 

The combination that produces most sales at least 
cost is good advertising plus good salesmen. One 
discordant note in this element makes itself felt. 


A MERCHANDISING PLAN/-PRINTERS 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


Sales Promotion Sales Staff 


Bil Board 
New Leads Followup Recordof Advance Recordof Record of 
Trade Paper | St.Car Cards Sales Calle Sales Calls Sales Calls. Customers Prospects 
Phone Directy.| SalesHelps 
f : Service 
Direct Mail Novelty Salesmen Dept. 


House Circular Envelope Broad- Mdse. _Printing Mail Adv. Industrial Dealer Syndicate Magazines Railroads 
Organ Letters Stuffers sides Order Agency Helps Material 


Circulation Ady. 
Dept Dept, 


Freight Pa seander, 
Dept. Dept. 


Copyright, 1923, N.C. Tompkins 
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RAILROAD TICKETS—Increasing sale of 


How BattimorE & Onto RattroaAp Is DEVELOPING 
TICKET SALESMANSHIP. By Malcolm McDonald. Printers’ 
Ink, 20 Sept 1923, p. 65 (1250 words, 3 pp.) 

The Traffic Department of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad conducts its promotional work on the 
fundamental theory the railroad must “sell” its em- 
ployees on the advantages B. & O. travel facilities 
before it can hope to sell the public. 

Accordingly, each ticket agent is instructed to be 
on the watch for our advertising in his local papers. 
This advertising is educational in nature. For in- 
stance, in some newspaper copy we speak of the 
road as “The Friendly Way.” The agent is urged 
to watch for this advertising so that he will know 
just what we have to sell, and naturally, unless he, 
himself, is “sold” by the advertisement, the first 
chain in the contract with the customer is broken. 

At the opening of this campaign the advertising 
agency handling our account invited our ticket men 
to their office and outlined the part that the ticket 
sellers were to play in our campaign. This proved 
very helpful. 

A slip advising the patron that he is entitled to 
100% courtesy is placed in the envelope containing 
every ticket sold, and this again means that the men 
in the organization must be “sold” on the idea of 
courtesy, for if they are not, the chain is weakened 
again. Each trainman and conductor are given 
similar “courtesy” slips which tell them the ideas of 
service on which we have “sold” the traveler. 


A good part of our advertising has been devoted 
to telling about the excellence of Baltimore and 
Ohio dining room service. We have stimulated a 
splendid esprit de corps among the stewards, wait- 
ers and cooks, until they are just as proud as can 
be to be of service to the public. The goodwill de- 
veloped by this service forms another important 
link in our merchandising chain. 


In our advertising in the city of Baltimore we 
have emphasized the fact that Baltimore & Ohio 
advertises the city and brings its name before the 
American public. Such newspaper advertisements 
are reproduced in leaflet form and a leaflet placed 
in the envelope with each ticket purchased by a per- 
son known to live in Baltimore. These and similar 
leaflet reproductions of our various advertisements 
are sent to extensive mailing lists in cities and towns 
throughout the country. 

In the Philadelphia advertising actual illustrations 
in travelling expense economy affected by use of 
Baltimore and Ohio facilities were brought out. 


The selling of goods depends m a great measure 
on the favorable impression made on the prospective 
customer. These impressions, as a rule, are made at 
first sight. The customer ts either favorably im- 
pressed or not by the first few remarks the salesman 
makes.—The American Stationer and Office Out- 
fitter, Sept. 1923, p. 15. (204) 


e 
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RETAIL STORES—Percentage of advertising 
appropriation by departments 


Cueck Your Ap Ficures AGAinst THEsE. Dry Goods 
Economist, 15 Sept 1923, p 35, (500 words, table of per- 
centages reproduced in full, 1 p.) 


The following percentages represent the advertis- 
ing expenditures by departments in a certain large 
metropolitan store for the three years: 


1922 1921 1920 
Ledthés, Goods) ay. sales spc. cuseseer 2.8 11.0 II.t 


Pinnives) aN GA SCISS OTS 6 feck 2. oc.0 js See 4.6 17.4 14.6 
FEVCELE VN Ole ie, tes la rorn ie ane «tena Mans 4.6 20.0 17.8 
Jewelry; Platedurniivyy?. iss. Ae 1.2 18.9 18.8 
Jewelry, Demonstration ............. 13.6 16.7 
WM AtCHe RSL Teeramdeatinsc ca:s.< 5a 4.1 Sof 14.4 
Miratches Repaired.) 6g. «< dex seared 68.4 60.5 
CUE a UNE 1 ase «cn et te Rigen ki 2.0 15.4 13.9 
GE oy eee Sc Th cope cence 0.9 19.2 27.2 
Minerale Watersi,. 205 ha. SOP kez 0.1 18.1 25.4 
Peas Room Gandycidiceses .. cag ees 0.4 16.7 14.7 
Tea Room Mineral Waters ........ 20.8 27.3 
A TA POTMMRMIE yo ioe 5 0:0 uh 6 kn 1.0 10.4 13.0 
Musical Instruments ................ 3.7 14.4 14.0 
Surgical Instruments ............... 1.6 16.1 16.9 
StAMONEry: POLARS. Bay bins castles’ 1.2 13.0 13.0 
SERIES a, MUMMIES, <5 isin vigpt vise wea a2 5.6 131% 
iyi aitythgogs SoS): a aac ar eee 2.9 15.4 16.5 
WhORSTEGS |) MOMMA Stra cece sek sucees 1.6 13.8 11.6 
Lrpmmanings OR FOR. ee ead. 0.2 12.4 6.9 
Bithtorns: Wedaee ee SSE SS. casa es dh 14.9 14.8 
ito te i oS ae ne ere 15 12! 10.5 
TOR te EUR IENA OL 6 EEE oy Gin nn. nn 0h 4.5 

bee ey a, ree 1.3 23.8 25.5 
Cameras OF isdioke: 2238... ry: 3.0 24.6 25.0 
ROMA DA. bok a. 6 cides 2.4 17.0 18.3 
SportmoeGonds ta Binion. cosas banned. 2.2 18.1 16.2 
TIOMIGSTICS | CPR ide inn dio wlgeinw ical me 1.9 9.9 7.4 
Limes? 72° ObAeaa rds... cvenle, a Peri 3.0 11.6 10.6 
Caucaes. SAR ee ie cee t/a 10.9 8.3 
Lining ay norticwwrales. PARIS os 0.1 8.0 7.4 
Drégsj fa00dseyrsccentaw, ditadnaieiniew 2. 11.6 10.0 
Saleen ier ast 4368 ve ta tah ldhial Sadie wees rn 9.8 8.6 
House Furnishings ................. 1.3 11.5 10.2 
Bleginic’ Goodsivs.B: & 24... <descs anes 2.0 

Wdaver wi yixpiameits MU d. SCRE E TR 0.9 

Objects GA rlscens 4b iieets Sacien via uae a) 0.5 10.0 11.5 
oy ay ek ee ae ee ee 2.6 14.4 14.6 
Lamps 7 v2 OtfR Gd > om. cu. Aare oI 2.6 15.3 14.8 
Menis: Underwear cg... knee. ence: 2.0 9.3 0.5 
Kit sUnderweas 654 )0).0 oe. dase 0 Lf 8.7 8.8 
Faery fwcleuhatba pa. dwild. i) cdtaveans 1.5 8.2 8.6 
ON ns OED. 5 vidalulan va ccqusd ana’ L.5 9.3 9.7 
LAGOS triseryc to tatds ct aebiete Sebesisieek soe 5 2.2 15.0 12.9 
Vedlitigs"?, Sieh ede «dans. nccacceas 1.9 14.5 12.8 
Hamdkerchiefsyiwad |.» dan Ves dodUy ss a9 11.5 11.5 
Ruphings .ccescanwwdss «ewes wa weh ace 2.8 13.0 11.9 
RipbOus ss. oaieatens Os.2 Sachin ic aals on 1.4 11.4 10.2 
Misses’ ADDETOlg OF.cinansainscccase i te 13.3 
Coaterand Satan ey. so. 0.4 .scuss: 3.8 12.4 19.7 
ireaced sits, tes tates. dooce oy. anes 2.6 10.0 10.4. 
Salctatse |. 'odetin Wr. betes «Vales cdi say 5.4. 17.5 116 
er OTer ee SUIES bo. A aie.’ ues oa, 4.0 os 5.4 15.7 10.8 
Basement Cloaks and Suits ........ 8.0 10.6 

pera he: tr gate ts cis Sead ee, oS ic a's 5.2 14.3 

Lp GO en nn nr a ie 18.4 
EN ice Maly Bile oc wa os <4 kak ee 4.9 IL.5 10.3 
WiieOpers "Bhd OF. os eo da seen: 23 8.0 7.9 
Petticoats) Groans... ives leys is Lik. 1.9 8.2 8.2 
Wiattata iste stitial. lei veltecs ..- 28 I. 12.6 
SWANN ca molten ius « doin. an's nice <n «- 3.9 13.4 12.8 
Baiggin oma nore shoe adel octets «cues 2.6 5 11.4 
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GOLsetSu co atans <. . i de an. ey 9 AY A 9.1 
Muslin “UnderweanG). tn yerew..3! 2.5 9.2 9.9 
obpriants’ a WVieas ey gic WAM atgtte éixins Kas 3.6 11g 12.3 
SSSI Wha hoes a 2s cian eds be chate 2.8 9.2 8.6 
Weck wearid \.. << 6: \ae Jad ee eh” Ty 0.9 8.6 9.9 
Btete a) CNGTRING? |e aes «Ay cats & << 5.5 T77 13.7 
Troyes C loping te Moma. ation Netet <6 « 5.1 14.6 12.8 
Men's Fate. . Stet ae a 73 24.5 II.2 
Boga “riatet . Git 902 28 ie zidi. 27 12.1 13.0 
Boys \Wailsts Age. cede slice. outs Ato. 4.6 tay7 10.5 
RIDMOIStEE YY Pewee teeth u eet se he Coes 17 12.2 
WW ioTao Fh eM Bien foros] Ae: Ae ES Rete 3 4.9 172 16.8 
Mew S Shoes naa. ot eh sins cat ee oes 8.4 17.6 18.7 
GOCGVIES |) lg ott Vid Sakis Seek Miele. 1.0 18.4 13.4 
@arpets. eiiges: at vere Ser soo saree a2 10.4 8.5 
Gmiental ities |) 0 4 23920). UA at 0.8 37.8 70.6 
Restautant ites. £. aie. sie ile: Soh 38.4 40.8 
Conttact _ gills ta deca: leas aeee 8.0 36.5 

‘FotabsdonvStage .. 25525359 Ques 2.5 12.9 12.4 


CHAIRS—Sales promotion idea for 

The Chew Furniture Company, New Britain, 
Conn., recently developed considerable new business 
by advertising that they would “sell chairs to fit the 
customer.” In other words, the short-legged person 
was sold the low chair and the long-legged individ- 
ual the high chair——The Advertising World, Sept. 
1923, p. III. (201) 


RURAL MARKETS—Selecting sales agent for 


WHO Is THE MAN Best QUALIFIED TO SELL FARM LIGH?T- 
ING EQUIPMENT? Sanitary and Heating Engineering, 7 
Sept 1923, p. 137 (3000 words, graphs reproduced; 1 below, 
I on next page, 3 pp.) 


We have found that the farmer who is well 
known in his community for honesty, integrity and 
progressiveness makes the best sales agent for our 
product. Of course, he must have sales instinct, 
and even then our district sales supervisors have to 
work closely with him to teach him the rudiments of 
our selling plan. 

Research to determine the distribution of pur- 
chases over the months of the year by the farmers 
has aided us greatly in marketing our product. The 
accompanying charts illustrate the findings of this 
research. 
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Proportion of the Purchases Made by Farmers During the Various Months of the Year 
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SALESMANSHIP—General (Book) 


CREATIVE SALESMANSHIP. By Herbert W. Hess. Pub-* 


lished by J. B. Lippincott & Company, 1923, (534 x 8% 
inches, 338 pp. indexed, $3.50.) 

This work will not be hailed as marking a new 
step in the treatment of salesmanship. Neither will 
it be criticized for having omitted much in the line 
of psycho-analysis of the salesman, the sale, or the 
buyer. 

In fact, the author has ‘merely gone over ground 
that has been covered pretty thoroughly before, but 
his style of writing and the general make-up.of the 
book combine to make an interesting piece of read- 
ing, provided that the reader has a liking for writ- 
ings on the psychological angle of selling. 

(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 


to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher's price.) 


Does Advertising Pay? 


Ask the man who kept that Victrola dog in that 
attentive attitude. 

Ask the man that discovered chewing gum Wriggled. 

Ask the man who taught Ivory Soap to stay on the 
surface. 

Ask the man who proved holeproof hostery. 

Ask the man who has achieved a skin one loves to 
touch. 

Ask the man who keeps cool in alphabetical under- 
wear. 

Ask dad; he knows. 

—National Electric Light Association Bulletin, Sept. 
1923, p. 519, reprint from Bulletin Nebraska 
Committee on Public Utility information. (200) 
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SALESPEOPLE—Compensation of 


SALARIES OR COMMISSION IN RETAIL Stores. Dry Goods 
Merchant’s Trade Journal, Sept 1923, p. 20 (1200 words, 
tables reproduced, 1 p.) 

A certain dry goods store in a good sized West 
Virginia City fixes a sales quota for each depart- 
ment and pays a commission to the employees on the 
excess above this quota. For instance, if a depart- 
mental quota is $12,000 for a certain period, and 
there are three salespeople in that department, the 
individual quota will be $4,000 and commission will 
be paid to the sales person on sales in excess of this 
$4000. 

Here are the quota and commission figures for 
each department. 


Percent 
above 
Department Quota Quota 
TA Llouses Furnishings ese $12,000.00 3.00 
Birel CH Ta, asc ait soe aah ae 10,909.00 3.00 
ge) Menisit clothtmg jugar aes 20,000.00 6.00 
4. Men’s furnishings ..Straight salary—no commission 
52) Memsyshoes), #:).10.:. «6s Straight salary—no commission 
Sy iGittes wean. ee, ty BO Se $ 7,500.00 4.00 
Os Silverware hi tiie «eat pein 8,571.43 4.00 
Goat Lacese sete tate ins eae een 8,571.43 4.00 
THLE RR b bons) 22a key ce eae ee es 7,500.00 4.00 
Tear “ELosiery, 0 Rael ie eee, 13,333.00 3.00 
Tg GlOwes NEUE ihe, Ae 15,000.00 3.50 
TAA Je welicy wicks caterer ren eee! 8,571.43 4.00 
15. . Knit Underwear, oss aa. 10,909.00 3.50 
TOA, ] oleic OOd a... era 8,571.43 2/50 
Teak Handkerchiens!) (eae 7,500.00 4.00 
LOS otiions! > y AVS... yee es 7,500.00 4.00 
2oiLeather \Goods) 4st eee 8,571.43 3.50 
77 ewe Oba all 3c 29 URS A Te A eee es the | 7,500.00 4.00 
22, Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes. 15,000.00 6.00 
2ari Neckwear) (adies’) ia asta 8,571.43 4.00 
24; Candy ....0........ Straight salary—no. commission 
25 UNL ea GOGIN area ale aia Straight salary—no commission 
2 auPronostaphie: .asienn Straight salary—no commission 
2EM BOOK. Lt)... ch RYAN Sy setae Straight salary—no commission 
20. VeStationery. /tihee soccer ie $ 8,571.43 4.00 
20; UO OMESTICSH AER earn cen aetereitte 15,000.00 3.00 
mia Dib etessigs Meme) San OM Aye Hare hth, 5 12,000.00 4.00 
BES IK SIE nie citete saotiedse Rea taeateee 22,500.00 4.00 
33. Silk and muslin underwear 18,000.00 5.00 
Za KeUNVoGlens sei Wier ee eee 22,500.00 4.00 
BEIT A TANES) Medeski ntoth anes eae Renn Ene 18,000.00 5.00 
30.) Houses 2d £ eSReB, \ietra.ch Lan iles 12,000.00 3.00 
2 “Trina tan e's. Wie, pe cncace es teeRee pees 9,230.00 3.50 
2050Pattemsty ime sae Straight salary—no commission 
402. . Boye tlothing Vid... eae ae 15,000.00 00 
Al.) VArt dneedleworlk. jiscenteneemeee toe 8,000.00 3.50 
ADS BIB 17 SIP ce aes ota Rae tent ew 30,000.00 3.50 
ABC USKITESIE, 0°. Bik: ) Goahoseneteerents 30,000.00 3.50 
49; V COARSE Mc. PRE A peiebenertentten iors 30,000.00 3.50 
SOW Suith Ril. 2A naa eats 30,000.00 3.50 
BOP arsteir’,..... 2s c aseeoeat tentesicinic 20,000.00 3.00 
Be.UUMilliméry — Qalsl ascssccteteptitetstotome 20,000.00 4.00 
534 Beatity ’parlos) j.eogieiancircsdiee) laemies 3 2 tL 
54. Corsets i 1 ttois sderekmemehe ia eee 15,000.00 3.00 
55.. Sweaters, C62 2 6 scecicre: snsiete'stete 12,000.00 3.00 
SO. | Dresses: 9.) SR raat ettatatay <rolet 30,000.00 3.50 
58.0! Juniors: «5 siareieereett ere ine tstere 20,000.00 3.00 
60.) Floor -covering «lancnddne 30,000.00 3.00 
6to Draperies,’ @tC. .cdreegieie noe 20,000.00 3.50 
62. "Wall ‘paper 3... jee. Straight salary—no commission 
642" Furnitiire’ Of. . Soyer yee ores. 30,000.00 3.00 
Aisle or floor walkers ....Straight salary—no commission 
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SPORTING GOODS—Merchandising in hard- 
ware stores 
A PracticaAL TALK oN SELLING GUNS AND AMMUNITION. 


By Carrol B. Day. Good Hardware, Sept 1923, p. 9 (2000 
words, illustrated, 5 pp.) 


The hardware merchant who wants to sell fire- 
arms, ammunition, or other hunting equipment, will 
do well to set aside a department devoted entirely 
to this line. A good display is a primary necessity, 
and for this reason alone departmentalization of the 
line is essential. Then, too, a well-equipped gun 
department is the foundation for a profitable general] 
sporting goods department and usually brings an 
increase of business throughout the entire establish- 
ment. 

When buying the stock, care should be taken to 
get the right assortment, of makes, models and sizes, 
as well as the proper weights, length of barrels, 
boring stock dimensions, sights, etc. All of these 
features are very important and must be handled 
to suit the requirements of the particular clientele. 
In some stores it may be necessary to carry more 
than one make of gun, and if it is, do so. Generally 
speaking, however, it is advisable to keep to one 
line and avoid duplicate stock. 

As a rule, the man who likes to shoot, and who 
can talk with hunters and other sporting goods 
buyers on their own ground, will be most success- 
ful in managing a gun department. The manager 
should have a good general knowledge of guns and 
rifles as well as the ammunition for them. Also 
he should be familiar with local hunting conditions. 

Much valuable selling information can be found 
in the various sporting magazines and manufac- 
turer’s catalogues. Other methods of swelling sales 
include organization and activity in gun club circles, 
in athletic clubs, fish and game associations, and 
partaking in other activities which bring the mer- 
chant into contact with hunters and other sports- 
men. Acquaintances formed in this way are always 
valuable, but in the final analysis, the actual benefits 
that the merchant derives will depend upon his tact, 
personality and business ability. The dealer will 
find it helpful to sell hunting and fishing licenses 
for other states. It is also well to have available 
a supply in printed form of game laws and to be 
familiar with their provisions. As an example, of 


what a wide-awake merchant can do, a certain gun 


salesman made a hobby of organizing big game 
hunting parties, and incidentally, sold the hunting 
equipment to these parties. 


LUMBER—Sales promotion of 

A free public carpenter shop maintained by the 
McAllister Lumber & Supply Co., of Boulder, 
Colo., helps to increase sales in that establishment. 
Those of the public making free use of the machine 
equipment naturally purchase their lumber at the 
McAllister yard—American Lumberman, 15 Sept. 
1923, p. I. (199) 
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STORE—Electrical, planning the 


How to Display MERCHANDISE TO Best ADVANTAGE. By 
A. J. Barnett. The American Exporter, Oct 1923, p. 9 
(6000 words, floor plans, illustrations, 5 pp.) 


The stock of lamps sell the quickest of any elec- 
trical merchandise and should be placed in the rear 
of the shop. A sign, plainly visible from the en- 
trance, should indicate the location of the lamp de- 
partment. 

An attractive rug provides an ideal setting for 
demonstrating vacuum cleaners, while floor lamps 
nearby add a pleasing touch. Chairs should be 
handy for customers to rest while watching demon- 
strations. A small table covered with a rug makes 
an excellent stand, enabling the customer to see 
more easily what is going on during a demonstra- 
tion. 

Smaller heating appliances are accommodated in 
wall cases with glass doors and shelving. The top 
of these cases may be used for small displays. 

Pieces of linoleum placed under the kitchen and 
laundry appliances provide a typical setting for these 
machines. Such products are best displayed when 
each kind is grouped together. 

To promote the sale of fans in warm weather a 
sufficient number of fans should be installed and 
working to keep the shop at a comfortable tempera- 
ture during warm weather. This will help to pro- 
mote the sale of fans at this time. 

The shop is best lighted by uniform fixtures hung 
from the ceiling and intended solely for shop illu. 
mination. The ceiling should not be used as a dis- 
play space for a miscellaneous assortment of fix- 
tures. Several good types of lighting units are on 
the market and data giving rules for the correct 
number and spacing of these are readily available 
from the manufacturers. While the arrangement 
of wall cases, shelving and other fixed display units 
is intended to hold good without change for a period 
of years, this is not true in the case of movable dis- 
play fixtures. These should be re-arranged at inter- 
vals to provide for special displays as may be occa- 
sioned by the season of the year, local advertising 
campaigns, etc. Customers are favorably impressed 
by frequent changes in floor arrangement. 

If the upper walls are bare they may be improved 
in appearance by stencil or molding. Mildew 
formula on woodwork and furniture blends with 
any sort of equipment and is attractive and durable. 

Flowers, wicker, novelties,. draperies, etc., are 
desirable furnishing as they make a distinctly favor- 
able impression upon customers. Framed copies of 
attractive advertising posters may be given an advan- 
tageous position on the walls if space permits. 

Hardwood or composition is the most desirable 
flooring. As a substitute heavy linoleum will be 
found attractive. A runner of artistic linoleum or 
carpet leading from the entrance of the shop to the 
rear will be found effective in drawing customers 
into the store, Numerous outlets should be installed 
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in the floor and baseboards so that demonstrations 
may be easily made at any place in the shop, with- 
out asking a customer to move. 

A rack containing leaflets and other explanatory 
advertising material should be placed near the en- 
trance on the right hand side of the shop. A small 
table nearby, supplied with a telephone, writing 
facilities, newspapers, together with a few chairs, 
all have their value in drawing custom. Thirty 
inches is a desirable height for tables. They should 
be wired for connection to outlets. A unique de- 
sign for chairs and tables will give personality to the 
shop. 

A metal shop front is most easily kept neat and 
clean. If of wood construction, however, it may 
be made attractive by using the mildew formula. 
Tiling, concrete or similar material is best for the 
entrance, with panelled or decorated ceiling. 
A ramp should be constructed to lead from the side- 
walk up to the floor level if the latter is above the 
sidewalk, and the sidewalk must always be kept 
clean and unobstructed. 

It is recommended that the window glass be not 
more than 8 feet high, with a window base of not 
less than 15 inches nor more than 21 inches high. 
The floor of the window should be polished hard- 
wood with parquet border, and the background of 
window should be not more than 5 feet above street 
level. Panels should be in two tones of pearl gray, 
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with side walls in the same style. A valance of 
golden brown one foot deep will set the window 
off to advantage. Dividing partitions should be the 
same color as the window background and their use 
will provide for separate and distinct displays. 

The entrance from the shop to the window should 
be large enough to permit easy access for large 
appliances while sufficient outlets should be in- 
stalled to provide ample demonstration facilities. 

The windows should be equipped with a supple- 
mentary removal floor, which permits the display 
of small devices at the proper height, and also per- 
mits the exhibit of large appliances when the floor 
is taken out. Carpets, linoleums and other floor 
coverings cut to fit the window floor will facilitate 
changing trims and exhibits. 

The basement can be used for storeroom and 
sales and display room for contractors and dealers. 
Both table and floor displays can be used to advan- 
tage here. Shelves might be constructed around 
the supporting posts to permit display of small 
motors, devices and appliances. The lowest shelf 
might be about 2 feet from the floor and 2% feet 
deep; the next one about 18 inches higher and 1% 
feet deep and the next 12 or 18 inches higher and 
114 feet deep. A table similar to the one near the 
door also should be placed here. Indirect lighting 
units with 200 watt lamps should provide proper 
illumination. 


Miss Myrtle Moore. 
Myrtle is one or those 
girls people look at and 
say. ‘“She’s one of the 


Bert Baylis. . 
dozen years ago when Mrs. Stansbury is one ol 


A couple of Mrs. 


Bert was still in -school 


John 


Stansbury. 


those women who make 
an event of buying a two- 


brightest girls I ever saw 
in business.' 
probably get married 
soon’ When she does 
Bert Baylis is sure going 
to miss her in his electric 
shop. She runs the books, 
does his letters and sends 
out advertising matter. 
“You know the best. things 
we send out,’’ Myrtle said 
the other day, “are those 
direct mail letters the 
Western WPlectric Com- 
pany print for us. . . 
They keep our name in 
front of prospects all the 
time.” 


ELECTRIC COMPANY.”—. 


But she'll 


he used to pick up quite 
a bit of money fixing door 
bells for people in his 
part of town. Had a 
Knack with electrical 
things, Bert did. When 
he got through school he 
went to work in the elec- 
trical contracting busi- 
ness. Nobody ever con- 
sidered Bert particularly 
brilliant. Kind of a plug- 
ger, he was, some ways. 
And yet today he owns 
the finest electrical re- 
tailing and contracting 
business in town. 


eent stamp. Hard to 
please, storekeepers call 
her. But last week when 
she decided to buy an 
electric clothes washer she 
went to Bert Baylis’ elec- 
tric shop and hardly. took 
any time at all. {If I’m 
giving up a good old- 


fashioned way to wash: 


clothes I want an electric 
washer made by somebody 


that has been in business: 


along time,’’ she insisted. 
She bought a Western 
Electrie ‘Clothes Washer. 
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Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent on 10 days approval 
and sold at 10% discount. 
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A FABLE 


NCE upon a time there was a young salesman 

who started in to use his brains. Having 

observed that most men who brought in the 
large orders were friends of the purchasing 
agents, this seeker after big commissions decided 
to use the short cut to personal acquaintance. 

Then all the club lists were consulted. Certain 
men were cultivated because of the people they 
knew. Hobbies of all the notables were ascertained 
and stored away for.future use. 

Now when six months had passed this salesman 
knew how to play golf. He knew a pit bull from 
an English bulldog and a Swiveller Airedale from 
one tracing back to Abbey King Nobbler. He knew 
the baseball history of certain picked) stars and he 
knew what to use for trout. He knew Willie 
Hoppe’s record year after year and he followed the 
boxing game to the last preliminary. 

And the salesman knew people too by the end 
of this time. And the people knew purchasing 
agents. And before the year was out the salesman 
had met thirty big buyers and had met them in 
divers places and in divers ways. And the buyers 
liked him because he talked to them about things 
that interested them, 

And, lo, the salesman later began to call at the 
business offices of the thirty buyers he had met. 
They treated him cordially. The talk was of slices 
and hazards, of casting rods and fisherman’s luck, 
of batting averages and pitching arms, And the talk 
would extend into lunch. And sometimes the sales- 
man would pay the check and sometimes the buyer, 
but never did the salesman mention business and 
never did the purchasing agent. 

And the plans of the salesman, the one who had 
such a good introduction, he who was friendly with 
thirty buyers, all came to naught. 

Moral: A friendship built on business and a busi- 
ness built on friendship are two different things 
The Southwestern Purchaser, Sept, 1923, p. 13. 


European makes. 
horses, and since stabling and upkeep costs are low 
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ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES—Percent- 
age of consumer dollar 

How Mucu Does Apvertisinc Cost THE CONSUMER? 
Series of articles, National Advertising, July, p. 9, Aug, p. 
55, 1923 (3000 words, 6 pp.. altogether. ) 

Thirty firms replying to a questionnaire which 
asked the percentage of the retail selling price of 
their product that they spent for national advertis- 
ing over the years 1919-1922 gave the following 
figures : 


% of the consumer dollar 
3.66 
this percentage being apportioned as follows: 
2.3 for consumer advertising. 
.9 for dealer advertising. 
.46 for miscellaneous purposes. 


Eight of the firms in the textile or garment trade 
gave figures averaging 3%. A food product manu- 
facturer reported 5%, while a_ building material 
maker gave his figure as 1%. 


AUTOMOBILES—Foreign markets for 

Wuar Cars AND TRUCKS ARE PREFERRED—AND WHY? 
Commerce Reports, 24 Sept 1923, p. 801 (1600 words, 2 
pp.) 

The narrow and winding streets in Belgium have 
limited the demand to light trucks. The only Euro- 
pean light truck that presents any competition in 
this field is the Citroen 1o-hp. The heavy truck 
market is dominated by the Renault and other 
Belgium is famous for its draft 


for these animals, the introduction of the truck is a 
slow process. 

Closed cars comprise about 40% of all pleasure 
cars sold in Belgium. Roadsters are not liked. 
American sport models are being well received. 
Either right or left hand drive is acceptable. 

The four leading models in Denmark are of 
American manufacture and are reported to be gain- 
ine in nopularity. Closed cars make up of about 
5 to 8% of all pleasure car sales. One American 
make reports the exception of a closed car demand 
of 15%. Price, horsepower, gasoline consumption 
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and service are of great importance. The horsepower 
of the engine is the basis of taxation of automo- 
biles. Four or 6-cylinder 5-passenger cars are the 
most popular. Right-hand drive is preferred, but 
left hand is acceptable. Sport models find small 
sale. About 90% of trucks in use are of the light 
type. American makes are preferred. There is 
one Danish competitor of importance. 

American cars and trucks find small market in 
Italy, six cars of Italian manufacture topping them. 
The cost of transportation, customs duties, make the 
price of American cars too high to allow them to 
compete with domestic makes. 7 

American makes comprise 95% of total sales in 
Cuba. Closed cars are reported to be only 5% 
though increasing. The type of car which has a 
partition separating the chauffeur from the rear 
seats is preferred. Special equipment is much 
favored. Bright colors are popular, with maroon 
and blue preferred. Wire wheels lead in popu- 
larity, but disc wheels are increasing in use. 
American trucks also predominate. Approximately 
2-3% of all trucks used in Havana are of less 
than 2 tons capacity. 

Price is the main factor in automobile selling in 
Mexico. Light cars are in demand because of the 
hilly nature of the country as well as the fact that 
the light makes are lower priced. The Mexican 
shares the predilection of the Cuban for the bright 
colors and the new American sport models find 
ready sale. Practically all cars have left-hand drive. 

Outward appearance of a car as a matter of social 
pride is an important factor in Chile. Gasoline con- 
sumption is also important as that commodity is ex- 
pensive in Chile. Special bodies or colors are not 
in demand. Low priced American cars are leading 
in sales. Motor trucks are not used extensively. 

Only American cars are sold in El Salvador. The 
same applies to the island of New Providence in the 
Bahamas, the only island on which automobiles are 
used. The number of potential purchasers in both 
places is small. 

The majority of automobiles in Aden, Arabia are 
of American make and are all used for business 
purposes. Only low-priced cars are sold. Gasoline 
cost is an important item. Open models are used 
almost exclusively; right hand drive is required. 


DELIVERY-—Co-operative 

The co-operative retail delivery system is grow- 
ing rapidly throughout the West. Wisconsin has 
about 30 such organizations. Illinois has more 
than forty. It is estimated that the system is in 
vogue in more than 400 towns and that the saving to 
the retailer is from 25 to 50% of the cost of the 
old style individual delivery system. The Grocers’ 
Journal, 28 Sept 1923, p. Io. (224) 
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DEALER—How 36 manufacturers help the 

Reat HELP ror THE DEALER. By P. P. Fodrea. Judt- 
clous Advertising, Sept 1923, p. 72 (3750 words, 5 pp.) 

Dealer help may be divided into 2 classes: 1, 
helping the dealer to become a better retailer, and 
2, helping him to sell more of your goods. The two 
are so closely intertwined that frequently they are 
confused in practice. 

Specific ways in which manufacturers are helping 
the dealer include: 

1. Mapping out and suggesting credit policy and 
methods for the retailer. 

2. Studying and aiding in installation of account- 
ing systems. 

3. Assistance in planning new store buildings, ar- 
rangement and equipment. 

4. The conducting of correspondence schools for 
retail sales clerks. 

5. Furnishing of advertising material, including 

fixtures, 

dispensing apparatus, 

display material, 

printed bags or other contains for goods, 
circulars and booklets, 

price cards or tags, 

gummed tape machines, etc. 

6, General advertising for the deater’s benefit. 
Sometimes the manufacturer bears all the cost. At 
other times, it is shared between him and the dealer. 
This advertising includes: 

newspaper and periodical space, 
advertising films and lantern slides, 
demonstrations by manufacturer’s agents. 


FURNITURE—Wholesale marketing and 
distribution of 

WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION IN FURNITURE INDUSTRY. By 
Raymond B. Roos. The Furniture Manufacturer and Ar- 
fisan, Sept 1923, p. 116 (2700. words, 2 pp.) 

There are 3 classes of salesmen in the industry ; 
1. the salaried or commissioned salesman who works 
for one house only; 2, “High-Spot Salesmen,” often 
officers of their companies, who flit from city to 
city, specializing on the unusually large accounts ; 
2, “Free-Lance Salesmen,” who carry several lines 
on a commission basis. 

The employment of the first class of salesmen is 
most desirable from every standpoint since it permits 
close direction of the sales force, concentration of 
effort. and co-ordination of production with sales. 

The so-called “High-Spot Salesman,” brings with 
him the advantages of making friends for the house 
and of keeping large accounts in line. Generally 
speaking, however, the practice leads to the neglect 
of rich surrounding territories in favor of the cities 
and towns in which are located the “big accounts.” 
Special low prices auoted to the “big fellows” fre- 
quently mean unprofitable business and ruinous com- 


petition; dissatisfaction is created among the other 
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accounts who learn of the special prices their larger 
competitors are getting, and unrest is caused among 
the regular sales force who feel that their business 
is being taken unfairly by members of their own 
firm or sales force. 

_ The employment of the “free-lance salesman” who 
carries several lines, is sometimes the only method 
open for the newly established manufacturer who 
cannot afford to maintain a sales force. While, how- 
ever, selling cost is much reduced by “free-lance” 
selling, it is equally true that co-ordination of pro- 
duction and sales is well-nigh impossible. This lack 
of uniformity is the most serious fault of this method 
of selling. 

Distribution over thinly populated sections is best 
effected through the jobber. The jobber is often of 
great value to the manufacturer who wishes to serve 
a distant market, because retailers will draw on the 
jobber’s stock in preference to waiting for a factory 
shipment. However, in thickly populated sections 
where competition is keen, it is advisable for the 
manufacturer to sell direct to this market and pro- 
mote his own line, for he cannot expect that the 
jobber, with many lines to dispose of, will give him 
the individual and concentrated attention necessary 
to cope with competition. 

A large proportion of retailers are financially 
able to buy in job-lot quantities, and consequently, 
it is not sound marketing policy to award a jobber 
exclusive rights to a territory. Such financially re- 
sponsible retailers disdain to purchase from a jobber 
and appointment of a jobber as exclusive agent for 
a line in a certain territory would shut out many 
sales from these retailers. 

A certain class of distributor is a quasi-jobber. 
He is the commission man who has an organization 
of other commission men. He carries no stock and 
the method has little more to recommend it than the 
“free-lance.” The only apparent advantage over the 
“free lance” method is that it permits a slight local- 
ized control over the commission man’s salesmen. 

In recent years there has been evolved a new form 
of business organization called the “Community of 
Interests.” This form has been considered in the 
furniture industry and should be entirely feasible. 
According to the plan, 3 or 4 manufacturers would 
merge the sales organization. The salesmen would 
be paid a salary with an additional bonus or commis- 
sion arrangement as incentive. It should be directed 
by an able sales manager, who would be directly 
responsible for his work to a committee composed 
of the co-operating manufacturers. 


“Tmagination enables a man to put himself in the 
other fellow’s place. So that, if business ts service, 
certainly that man can render the best service who ts 
able to anticipate the wants of his customers by put- 
ting himself in their places.’ Meredith’s Merchan- 
dising Advertising, Oct 1923, p. 6. (220) 
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GAS APPLIANCES—Sales Promotion of 

Wuat 1s Your Opinion? Jhe Vulcan Bulletin, house 
organ Wm. R. Crane Company, New York, Sept 1923, 
Pp. 3 (1000 words, 3 pp.) 

A certain gas company executive gives the follow- 
ing suggestions for promoting the sale of gas appli- 
ances : 

“Stress the fact in your advertising that the gas 
company is the logical place to buy appliances. Em- 
phasize that in your newspaper advertising, sales 
letters and other fiterature. Concentrate your sales 
efforts on certain appliances. Once you play up the 
selling point that the company is gas appliance head- 
quarters, pick out a line and concentrate all your 
effort on it. 

Make your show windows and rooms seasonable. 
Display not only ranges and water heaters but other 
appliances. Plan to get more business from new 
homes. Co-operate with builders so that you may 
be promptly informed of such developments. 

It is recommended that in selling appliances you 
make the following terms. 

1, Accept 1/10 to 1/5 of the price as initial pay- 
ment. 

2. Extend time payments over a 9 to 12 month 
period. 

3. Discourage the use of premiums as sales in- 
ducements. 


“Advertising, correctly conceived and correctly 
executed, brings the small business from obscurity 
to prominence ; and it keeps the leaders in the fore. 
It is the one main channel through which you may 
meet your customers en masse and deliver your own 
earnest message.’ Knowledge, Sept 1923, p. 6 
(House organ the Dando Company, Philadelphia). 

(223) 


INTERVIEW—Obtaining with buyer 

APPROACHING FOR INTEREST. Salesology, Oct 1923, p. 15 
(500 words, I p.) 

An advertising manager for a nationally known 
concern received a special delivery envelope one day 
in which was enclosed two photographs of an elec- 
trical dealer help, and also a letter asking him to 
look over the two photographs carefully. The- 
writer, a salesman for a certain company, said that 
he would call that afternoou to explain the use of 
the device. 

The salesman who mailed these pictures gained 
entry to this buyer and has found that the method 
invariably creates interest in advance and enables 
him to gain interviews with men who otherwise 
would be inapproachable. He works on the theory 
that the average man would find it a trifle awkward 
to send the photographs out to the waiting salesman 
by an office boy, and that, accordingly, the buyer 
takes the easier way of permitting the salesman to 
come in, 
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RADIO—Letters that sell 

A Series oF RKapio LETTERS THAT GET BusiINESs. Jhe 
lalking Machine Journal, Oct. 1923, p. 22 (1200 words, 
2 letters reproduced, I p.) 


The following two sales letters are from a series 
oi three used by the Chicago office of the Radio 
Corporation of America. 


“John Perkins of Greenview, Arkansas, who 
recently purchased a _ Kadiola, writes as 
follows: 


‘Say, since | got that Radiola [ have heard more 
news and music in one night than | used to hear in 
a year. 5 
Simple—why, there’s nothing to it—just turn a 
couple of knobs and bingo—l hear a concert in 
Chicago; turn the knob again and [ can hear what’s 
going on in Georgia. 

Entertaining—there are no dull nights in our home 
any more. When Mary has a party and wants to 
dance, why we just have an orchestra in one ot the 
big cities play for us. ‘then when we are alone, 
we get stock reports and news of what’s going on 
in the big cities. At bedtime the youngsters get the 
bedtime stories. Say it’s great—we all like it so 
much we don’t see how we could ever be without 
it. And what’s best of all—the upkeep is next to 
nothing. Those dry batteries are so easily replaced 
at such a small cost that it isn’t any cost at all. 

lf the folks living in rural districts only knew what 
they were missing, I am sure they would get a 
Radiola right away.’ 


“We carry a complete line of Radiolas and 
shall be glad to demonstrate in your own 
home how easily you, too, can have the pleas- 
ures mentioned in Mr. Perkins’ letter. 

Don’t delay—the longer you wait the more 
you miss,” 


LETTER NO. 3 


“John Perkins’ last letter is too good to keep, 
sO we are passing it on to you feeling confi- 
dent that you will enjoy it: 


‘When I bought my Radiola all 1 expected to get for 
my money was some good entertainment—but—take 
it from me—that instrument is a real money-making 
proposition. 

Last week—Mr. Jones—a buyer for one of the big 
packing houses came over to buy some of my hogs. 
He had inspected my stock and offered to take the 
whole lot at the latest Chicago Quotation. The 
only figures he had were those shown in a Chicago 
newspaper two days old. 

I was just going to close the deal when Mary called 
from the house, saying she had just tuned in on 
Chicago and they were announcing the latest grain 
and live-stock reports. 

Mr. Jones and I made a dash for the house and 
got there just in time to hear that the price of hogs 
was up to 50 cents over that shown in the Chicago 
paper. 

You should have seen Jones’ face—surprised! Well 
I guess he was. He bought my hogs at the latest 
Chicago quotation according to our agreement and 
I am many dollars to the good.’ 

Say my Radiola has more than paid for itself in 
real money as well as entertainment. 

It will mean more money in your pocket to keep in 
daily touch with the markets whether you have grain 
or live-stock to sell or not. 


Let us show you how to do it with a Radiola.” 


{October 17, 1923 


RESEARCH—How it increased sales 

MAKING VER CAPITA Statistics WoRK. By E. G. Dean. 
Lhe £ OSteY, UCt 1923, p. 5, (2300 words, illustrated, 4 pp.) 

Market research is of undoubted value to the 
sales executive who seeks to get the most out of 
his markets. lor instance, a certain firm, second 
in its line in volume of sales, was experiencing ditfi- 
culty in marketing its product. ‘Lhe leader in this 
industry had an extensive line that required a large 
investment by the dealer, and rendered the latter 
disinclined to carry a competing brand. The sales- 
men were actually discouraged, when a market re- 
search was undertaken to tind out what could be 
done to remedy conditions. 

‘he research revealed that the leader was getting 
more than 75% of his business from the cities, and 
was covering the smaller towns very superficially, 
if at all. lt showed also that the per capita con- 
sumption of the article was only 30 cents for the 
entire United States, but that it was $2.00 in the 
cities. In other words, the leader and the “runner- 
up” were fighting over the city business but over- 
looking the sales that logically awaited them in the 
country districts. Accordingly, the New York and 
Chicago offices of the company were closed and a 
drive inaugurated against the small town market. 
In two years the annual sales volume increased from 
$30,000 to $1,000,000. 

The statistics uncovered by the research were 
converted into a valuable selling point for the use 
of the salesmen. A set of per capita sales statistics 
were arranged in tabulated form to indicate what 
the per capita consumption of the article should be 
normally in a town of a certain size and kind. Then 
the salesmen would go into the dealer and say: 

“Do you know that towns of your size and kind are 
selling five times the per capita of sales that your town 
sells. Will you explain how this can be? It can’t be that 
your town is such a poor sick hole that it is five laps be- 


hind other towns of like size and kind. Wouldn’t you 
like to look at these figures?” 


This invariably gained the dealer’s interest and 
touched his civic pride. Occasionally a pessimist was 
encountered who would belittle his town as excuse 
for its poor showing, but the salesmen were armed 
with further data which showed conclusively that 
the town was not fundamentally different from other 
towns of like size. Then they would stress that 
the solution of the problem could be effected 
by active selling work by the dealer, an adequate 
assortment of stock, store display, and co-operation 
with the company’s consumer advertising. 


TRADE-MARKS—Foreign status of U. S. 


The Bulletin. of the United States Trade-Mark 
Association, for Sept 1923, 1s devoted largely to dis- 
cussion of the status of U. S. trade-marks in for- 
eign lands. Among the countries covered in this 
way are Germamy, Argentina, the Orient, Brazil and 
Esthonia. (221) 
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RETURN CARDS—Effective use of 

Wuy Don’t More Prospects RETURN THE CARD? i’0St- 
age, Sept 1923, p. 679 (900 words, 2 pp.) 

First of all, attach the card to the mailing-piece 
in such a way that it will not be lost if the mailing 
matter is returned because of bad address or some 
such reason, A bright colored sticker gives attention 
value to the card. ‘Then, place the latter in the mail- 
ing piece in such a way that the prospect can read 
the tull message before he comes upon the card. 

When the return card is sent with a long letter 
and other enclosures, fasten it to the back of the 
letter so that it will not be read until after the letter 
has been read. This method has been found to 
have 3 times the pulling power of the usual loose 
enclosure method. 

When sending out an envelope enclosure, return 
cards are most effective if set inside the folder or 
booklet and placed inside the folded letter. If the 
type arrangement does not permit this, the card 
can be attached to the enclosure by a sticker. 

The showing of enough of the product or service 
on the card helps get returns in case it becomes de- 
tached from the letter or enclosure. This involves 
principally the intelligent use of pictures. Pictures 
on return cards increase the number of returns 


by 25%. 


SALESMAN—Real Estate, compensation and 
management of 

MANAGING AN Erricient SALES Force. By John J. 
Wagner. National Real Estate Journal, 24 Sept 1923, p. 
13 (5600 words, 3 forms, 2 reproduced, 1 in next column, 
and 1 on p. 158,°7 pp.) 

When the real estate salesman operates and owns 
his automobile, he covers more ground, makes more 
sales, and is a distinctly better source of profit to 
the firm. The cost of upkeep, too, is usually lower 
when the salesman has his own car than when the 
car is furnished by the firm. We allow each of 
our salesmen $45.00 monthly to cover the expenses 
of his car operation. 

Our salesman receives a nominal salary and is 
paid 25% on all net commissions that he earns for 
the firm in excess of $5000 and up to $6000. On 
commissions in excess of $6000 he receives 50%. 
The term “commissions” as used here does not 
apply in the ordinary sense as understood in the 
selling lines. “Commission,” in the real estate 
field, is that payment received by the firm for the 
execution of a real estate deal, and the salesman’s 
compensation is 25 and 50% of such amounts re- 
ceived by the firm on deals made by him. 

Our salesmen do not handle the execution of 
deeds and other legal details attendant upon a sale. 
When they have received a written offer from the 
seller and a written acceptance from the purchaser, 
the closing details are handled by one of the firm 
officers. This method saves a great deal of the 
individual salesman’s time and leaves him free to 
look for business. 
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Whenever a new prospect is visited, Fig. 1, is 
filled out by the salesman. This is a 5 x 8 card 
and furnishes detailed information for future at- 
tempts to sell the prospect. Each time the salesman 
calls on the prospect he fills out a similar report 
which gives the detailed results of his call. A daily 
report or summary of his activities, Fig. 2, is made 
out by the salesman. This report is invaluable for 
checking up on the salesmen and for weeding out 
the non-producers. 


SALESMEN—Young, developing 

DEvELOPiING MEN TO REPLACE FADING STARS ON 
THE SALES Force. By A. H. Deute. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
Oct 1923, p. 25 (2700 words, 2 pp.) 

A certain company which sells on a national basis, 
employs many young men stenographers with a view 
of developing them as salesmen. The same com- 
pany employs young men to carry around window 
display material to the retailers. These men are 
taught how to arrange the window displays and so 
learn the fundamentals of retail selling. They are 
employed with the understanding that if they make 
good they will be taken on the sales force and so are 
given incentive to study and learn selling problems 
and needs. 

This company has found that the employment of 
these youngsters at an early age develops most satis- 
factory salesmen. ‘To quote one of the executives: 

“They develop an enthusiasm for the house and 
the line which is most helpful in the work as they 
progress. Then, when they are far enough along 
and become salesmen, they look upon their new job 
as a definite promotion. When they commence call- 
ing on the trade they have a freshness of viewpoint 
and a thoroughness which is a most admirable com- 
bination.” 


SALESMEN—Selecting 


“Selecting Salesmen” is a 15-page brochure issued 
by the American Management Association. It out- 
lines methods of selecting and rating salesmen as 
used by the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


pany. (219) 
_Namwe Se yt Saleeman 4 
 qaee set - Phone No. in family No. working 
Works ee - Earns 
_Will pay up to 8 Cath $ Monthly $ 


Inquiry by phone, Called at office, Originated by nies Advertisement, Sign, Wahts Bed rooms, Sleeping 
porch, Bath, Furnace, Gas, Electricity. Fireplace, Two Story Bungalow, Cottage, Garage, Baro, Garden 


Wants Large, Small, Full, Fractional Lot, East, Weet Side. Near. 


SALESMAN’S NEW PROSPECT REPORT Date 


a en er a 


SEE SALESMAN+-REAL ESTATE, COMPENSATION ANI? 
MANAGEMENT OF—FIG, 1 
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SERVICE STATIONS—Merchandising plan for 

BATTERY AND EQUIPMENT BUSINESS THRIVES WHEN 
Fut on CAsH Basis. Automobile Trade Journal, 1 Sept 
1923, p. 85 (1400 words, card reproduced at bottom of 
opposite page, 2 pp.) 

When a customer calls at the Acme Service & 
Supply Shop, Bath, Maine, he is handed the card 
reproduced on the opposite page. Then the 
customer it told that when he comes to buy 
motor supplies thereafter, the amount of his pur- 
chase will be punched out, and when finally all the 
holes are perforated, he will be given a rebate of 
50 cents and a new card. 

This merchandising plan has proved tinusually 
successful and is applied to all automotive products 
sold at the station with the exception of tires and 
batteries. 


DISTRIBUTION—Solving problems of 
“Getti1 Buyer and Seller Together,” is a 3,000- 
word article by George B. Johnson which ap- 
pears in the October issue of The Nation’s Business. 
The article describes the preliminary efforts of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association and of a 
committee of some forty prominent business men 
to straighten out the many problems that beset 
present-day distribution. (223) 


S. D. Report for 


New prospects originated by me 


New prospects originated by phone 


New prospects called at office 


Old prospects phoned in 
Old prospects euecked up by phone 


Old prospects called on 

New prospects shown property 
Old prospects shown property 
Tot2' number properties shown 
Number signs put up 

Written propositions taken 
Sales closed 


ee —  ————_— ———————— ——————— 


List of properties attempted to list 


Took exclusive on 


Made memo of 


Remarks: 


°M 3-22 W&L Baleame> 
SEE SALESMAN—REAL ESTATE, COMPENSATION AND 
MANAGEMENT OF—FIG, 2 
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SHOES—Children’s, buying a stock of 
Wuat Constitutes A Basic Stock? Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, 22 Sept 1923, p. 50 (1350 words, 2 pp.) 


There are 10 types of juvenile shoes which form 
the basis of the average shoe merchant’s stock. The 
first of these is the conventional ankle tie shoe for 
babies. The best leather for this is patent. They 
are sold in white, tan and sometimes colors. Stores 
usually carry this style in the cacks, wedge heels, 
up to size 8. Larger stores carry it up to II. 

No. 2 is the little girls’ one-strap pump that is 
best in patent leather. It sells in the 54, 8/11 and 
misses and girls sizes everywhere. It is also sold in 
white calf, champagne kid and satin in addition to 
patent leathers. 

No. 3 is the popular barefoot sandal. These are 
sold in the smaller sizes and sometimes up to eleven. 
They come in patent, white calf, buck or nubuck, 
and in tan, which is a good staple leather. 

No. 4 is a stylish sandal for girls, made in imita- 
tion of mother’s footwear. The best selling leather 
again is patent, after that the whites, tans and colors. 

No. 5 is a variation of Nos. 4 and 6 and can be 
sold as filler-in if out of stock of these other two 
sizes. It is a 2-strap sandal and sells in whites, and 
combinations of colors. These sandals usually sell 
in greatest volume in the 8/11 run and demand 
grows larger as the size range upwards. 

No. 6 is the 1-strap sandal on the same lines as 
No. 5. It comes in combination colors, but this 
combination is more for the city merchant who has 
a style demand than for the country dealer. 

No. 7 comes in any sort of I-strap and 2-strap 
styles. It is the conventional growing girls type 
that is as extreme as girls’ shoes should be as re- 
gards heel height. It sells to the miss of from 12 
to 16 years. 

No. 8 is made with the plain toe and soft box and 
is ideal for knockabout wear. It comes in 8/11 
sizes and even in misses. Russia calf is the 
favorite leather. 

No. g is the smart semi-custom style in welt one- 
strap that sells readily to those who want distinctive 
footwear. It comes in all possible color combina- 
tions and in patent, Russia or suede leathers. They 
are made in welts with and without straight or 
fancy shield tips and in stitchdowns in sandal types. 


No. 10 is the conventional oxford which is a 
necessity to every store. Tans lead in this style, 
then come patent and elk leather oxfords for play 
and every day wear. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Space buyer’s survey of 


The second section of the Editor & Publisher for 
15 Sept 1923, contains a survey of the Pennsylvania 
market that should be interesting to the space buyer 
or sales manager seeking to distribute a product im 
that territory. (217) 
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TOOLS—Marketing and distribution of 

Tue Toot Cuest or A Nation. The Eastern Standard, 
Vol. No. 5, p. 2, occasionally published house organ of 
Livermore & Knight Company, Providence, (13500 words, 
charts and graphs, 9 pp.), 

About 75% of ali tools are bought by the retailer 
from the jobber. The two most important divisions 
of small tools, so far as the hardware store is con- 
cerned, are wood-working tools and mechanics’ tools. 
The former include saws, hammers, screw drivers, 
chisels, planes, hatchets, augers, braces, squares, 
axes, rules, levels and gauges. The latter includes 
the ordinary mechanic’s tools such as wrenches, bits, 
etc., and also micrometers, verniers, calipers, 
squares, markers, wire gauges, depth gauges, and 
other measuring or precision instruments. Tool 
sales amount to approximately 25% of all retail 
hardware sales, although there are some stores 
which rate tools as 40 to 50% of their total sales 
volume, 
a year, 


Because of this slow rate of stock-turn, and the 


fact that the hardware dealer is over-burdened with 
a multiplicity of items, there is tendency among 
manufacturers towards standardization of lines. Re- 
tail dealers favor such standardization. 

Tool manufacturers advertise in general maga- 
zines to influence the consumer. in class or trade 
journals to reach the jobber or dealer, and employ 
direct-mail as supplement to either of these two 
objects. The catalog comprises within itself a 
fourth class of medium, being of great importance. 
The number of manufacturers who use national 
medium is growing smaller. The tendency is 
toward the trade journal, direct-mail, and catalog. 

In contrast to this tendency to neglect the national 
media, it is estimated that from 50 to 60% of all 
tool business is done by manufacturers who are do- 
ing or who have done recent national advertising. 

A factor in tool marketing is the inclination 
among dealers to handle the so-called unadvertised 
‘“Sobbers lines,”’ or lines which they have handled for 
a long time. 

A recent investigation among 1000 buyers of 
tools revealed that the following reasons actuated 
their purchases. 


No. % 
Branderenitation tah ease. .0 oe e.g. 360 36.9 
Quality of tool (appearance, temper, etc.) .. 237 239 
Friends’ recommendation ................. 120 12.9 
The Dealer’s recommendation .............. 100 10.9 
Price MimtOOUMeMth ie aaeider: «\- ap aks o 109 10.9 
MisrelaABOGee TL ilee ccs Tabi gh cho” bee hes ay 47 4.7 

1000 ~—*TOO. 


A practically undeveloped market for small tools 
awaits in the farm districts. Now that the farmer 
has the gas engine, electric motors and other modern 
farming equipment, he needs more small tools than 
ever before. 


The average turnover is from 3 to 4 times 
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Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of BusINnEss 
Dicest, ADVERTISING AND SALES ProMorion Service, published semi- 
monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1923. 

State of New York i 
County of New York wt 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Vincent C, Ross, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of the Business Duicest, ApveERTIS- 
ING AND SALES Promotion Service, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Business Digest, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Editor, Edward D. Arnold, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Managing Editor: None. 

Myra Manager, Vincent C. Ross, 7o Fifth Avenue, New York 
ity. 

2, That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
the total amount of stock.) 

Business Digest, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Richard 
P, Ettinger, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Charles W. Gersten- 
berg, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Fremont Rider, 241 West 
37th Street, New York City; James B. Caldwell, 114 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and securtty holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

Vincent C. Ross, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of October, 1923. 
Arnotp W. PETERSON. 
Notary Public, Kings County, Kings County Clerk’s No. 78. 
Kings County Register’s No. 4108. 
Certificate filed in New York County, Clerk’s No. 198. 
Register’s No. 4240 
Commission expires March 30, 1924 


HOTEL MARKET—Reaching the 

A booklet issued by the Ahrens Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, is entitled “The Hotel Market.” 
It contains many valuable facts for those wishing to 
reach this market. The Ambassador house organ 
The Niagara Paper Mills, Oct 1923, p. 10. (218) 
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The “Save 5 Per Cent by Paying Cash” Card 
SEE SERVICE STATIONS—MERCHANDISING PLAN FOR 
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WINDOW DISPLAY—Appropriation for, and 
depreciation of fixtures 

Costs AND Depreciation. The Display World, Sept 
1923, p. 50 (700 words, table reproduced, 1 p.) 

A survey conducted by the Editorial Advisory 
Board of The Display World revealed the follow- 
ing consensus of opinion as to the percentage of 
gross sales that should be set aside for window dis- 


play. 


Annual Gross Sales % 
S2SO!000 4. psi, TH. MT ee Loe, rar, 1.5 
$3,000,000... Seiemeten eee ee ate 70 
D5 GOOG pa ch wae eee les oe oie Senses «oe way 


Responses to the inquiry concerning depreciation 
of forms, wood fixtures and wax figures are aver- 
aged in the following table: 


Wear and Tear Resale 

Age Depreciation—-W ood Depreciation 
Ist year 30% off ist Cost 50% off Ist Cost 
2nd year 55% off ist Cost 85% off Ist. Cost 
3rd year (Passe) No Value Of No Value 
Ist year 15% off 1st Cost 25% off 1st Cost 
and year 35% off rst Cost 40% off ist Cost 
3rd_—s year 50% off 1st Cost 50% off 1st Cost 

Wax 

Ist year 10% off 1st Cost 50% off 1st Cost 
2nd year 35% off ist Cost 75% off ist Cost 
3rd year 75% off 1st Cost 90% off Ist Cost 


(After third year figures are out of date) 


The figures under “Resale Depreciation” cover 
the value of the equipment for resale purposes. 
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*CONVENTION DATES 

Direct Mail Advertising Association, Oct. 24-26, 1923, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

International Textile Exposition, Oct. 29-Nov. 3, 1923, 
Boston, Mass. 

Railway Supply Manufacturér’s Assn., Nov. 5-9, 1923, 
Chicago, Ills. 

National Horse Show Assn., Nov. 10-17, 1923, New 
Miouk, Noy. 

Nat’! Assn. of Piano Bench & Tool Mfrs. Assn., Dec., 
1923, Chicago, Ils. 

International Live Stock Exposition, Dec. 1-8, 1923, 
Chicago, Ills. 

Better Bedding Alliance of America, Jan. 15-17, 1924, 
Chicago, Ills. 

Common Brick Manufacturer’s Assn., Feb. 10, 1924, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


* “Convention Dates” will appear monthly in the Busi- 
ness Digest. 


PRINTERS—Novel direct mail piece for 

A direct mail piece that the printer should find 
helpful in obtaining new business is in the form of a 
single-sheet questionnaire which is sent to prospects. 
The twenty-nine questions cover the nature of the 
printing to be done, the extent and type of the 
market to be reached by the printed piece if it is 
advertising matter, the mechanical details of the 
piece, and like matters. A person answering one of 
these questionnaire needs only to check the proper 
answer under each question, as the answers are m 
tabular form. The questionnaire is being distributed 
to their printer chentele by Henry Lindenmeyr 
Sons, paper merchants, of New York City. (216) 
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Go Easy on Verbiage 


FAMOUS sales expert contends that the 

salesman has but three media for communi- 

cating with the buyer’s mind, words, tones 
and actions, and that of these three, words are 
of least importance. 

Now this may break the heart of the over- 
powering gentleman who points a dynamic finger 
at you from out the magazine page, while all the 
time shouting, “I will give you word-mastery, a 
vocabulary that will bring you $50,000 a year.” 

It may break his heart, and for that we are truly 
sorry. This sales expert, however, knows whereof 
he speaks, for many a salesman makes the error 
of trying to close a sale simply on strength of 
words. They pour out in a ceaseless torrent and 
overwhelm, rather than convince. 

Words never dissipate the suspicion and dis- 
trust which the average prospect has for the 
salesman who is trying to convince him that his 
money is secondary to his need for the sales- 
man’s goods or services. Tones and actions do. 
For example, just a short time ago I happened 
to see a cigar salesman make a sale under most 
trying circumstances, He was selling a supposedly 
most expensive cigar in a large quantity to a man 
who could not conveniently afford either the quan- 
tity or the price. The salesman spoke in soothing 
tones, and his actions were even more eloquent. 
Whenever he touched one of the cigars he handled 
it as though it were a most precious article. Every 
tone of his voice, every movement of his hands, 
expressed the idea of costliness, until finally the 
prospect accepted his statement that the cigars 
were of unusual quality and worth far more than 
the purchase price. 

Remember that your prospect will discount much 
of what you say, but his own ideas induced by 
the power of suggestion through your tones and 
actions he will believe implicitly.—Life Association 
News, Oct., 1923, p. 155, reprint from Continental 
Agent’s Record. 
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ADVERTISING—General (Book) 


PRINCIPLES OF ADVERTISING. By Daniel Starch. Pub- 
lished by A. W. Shaw Company, New York, 1923 (534 x 
84 inches, 980 pp. indexed, $5.00.) 

The author has covered the field of advertising 
in such a broad way as to immediately suggest to 
the reader that the book is an encyclopedia of 
advertising. 

Some of the chapters are: 


The Problems and Scope of Advertising. 
The Place of Advertising in Business. 
Analysis of the Problem. 
Methods of Investigation. 
Sample Investigation of a Nationally Dis- 
tributed Product. 
Analysis and Selection of Appeals. 
Mediums. 
(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 


to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher’s price.) 


ARCHITECT—Advertising to the 

The T Square, house organ of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, for Sept. 1923, is devoted to several articles 
which take up advertising and selling to the archi- 
tect. (244) 


AUTOMOBILES—Winter sales promotion for 
dealer in 

INCREASING SHop Business 50 PER CENT IN WINTER. 
By A. V. Comings, Automobile Trade Journal, 1 Oct 1923, 
p. 35 (4000 words, illustrated, 2 ads reproduced on p. 162, 
163, 5 pp-) 

A series of 12 illustrated mailing cards sent out 
by the Vesper-Buick Company of St. Louis, in- 
creased gross business of the maintenance depart- 
ment more than 50% over the winter months of 
the previous years. Two of these cards are repro- 
duced herewith. 

Six major and six minor service operations were 
featured in the cards, major work such as the need 
of new brake linings being alternated as subject 
with minor details of car care such as oiling and 
greasing, 
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AUTOMOBILES—Used, Sales plans for 

The Westcott Motor Car Company ts distributing 
a conveniently sized, 35-page, paper covered hand- 
book, intended to help the dealer sell used cards. It 
suggests three merchandising plans and also de- 
scribes a simple system of accounts. (245) 


AVIATION—Advertising of 

Bic DEVELOPMENTS IN AIRCRAFT ADVERTISING COMING. 
By Robert S. Clary. Advertising and Selling, Oct 1923, p. 
9g (1500 words, ad reproduced on opposite page, I p.) 

Aviation is a husky infant waiting for advertising 
to hurry its growth. At the same time, it offers the 
wide-awake advertising man an almost untouched 
field in which to show his skill and incidentally to 
profit. There are 125 passenger-carrying aviation 
companies who have carried 128,000 persons within 
the past 12 months. There are 20 manufacturers 
of aircraft equipment. 

Witness the advertisement reproduced herewith. 
It is a good sample of pioneer advertising by manu- 
facturers who anticipate future business when the 
industry attains its growth. 


A “crackerjack” salesman is like a dependable 
clock. He works according to a fixed program, uses 
both hands to good effect, strikes at the right mo- 
ment, gives every minute its proper value, has a 
frank open face and invariably tells the truth—The 
Stencil, Sept. 1923, p. 35 (house organ of A. B. 
Dick Company, Chicago). (242) 


Remove Carbon! 


ARBON deposits are largely the result of 
the use of poor, faulty oil. Carbon causes 
excessive motor heat and loss of power with 
increased gasoline consumption. 


For best results and greatest 
economy, carbon should be 
burned out and valves ground 
and reseated every thousand 
miles. 

We will bum carbon, grind all 


valves, tune up motor and check 
timing for $7.50 


VESPER- BUICK 
~~ AUTO COMPANY 


Maintenance Division 
Vandeventer at Resi Pine Boulevard 


SEE AUTOMOBILES—WINTER SALES PROMOTION FOR 
DEALER IN 
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BUDGET—Family and individual 

WuHaT Is THE BuyiInG Power or Your COMMUNITY? 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, 6 Oct 1923, p. 55 (4400 words, 
tables reproduced, 6 pp.) 

The Domestic Distribution Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States gives 
the average retail expenditure per person during 
the year 1922 as $217.17. With this average in 
hand, it is possible to determine the approximate re- 
tail expenditure of a community. 

This figure of $217.17 does not include expendi- 


tures for rent or like items, nor does it take in vari- . 


ous miscellaneous items which are not purchaseable 
at the retail store. However, a study revealed that 
the average family income in the United States dur- 
ing the year 1922 was $1,506.35 as compared to 
$1,432.94 in 1918. The percentages of the income 
for these two years as spent for various items are 
given in the table below. 


1918 1922 
Items % % 
BOOU ores couse asked Cal eremete eit eg 38.2 30.8 
Glothing ? PHADNAL ERR See Oe ee 16.6 15.4 
Hurniture hai seni eee eae ene 5.1 5.5 
Buel and lights. ce hasan oie mene tess 5.3 7 
Miscellaneous Commodities ........... 6.0 6.7 
Miscellaneous services ....')..2.....+% 15.4 15.4 
Rentiianis:2 . Odin SCR ae, aie ee cereale 13.4 19.5 
100 100 


The 17% allocated for the purchase of clothing 
is divided among the various items as follows: 


Coats, % 
Suits, 

Blorises\/mipriiicion: +s aa a naiet a epee oi hae ete 51 
Sweaters, 

Skirts 

Blatsiand jGlOves |./.c% als cele umm area ieaele elevate Voualal state ene 13 
SHOES un sista yl ahs ascler sb 6 O30: MCE Reet tet Ot elise oYores oleedetal eR II 
Underwear and Hosiery 2.0. ease ew cere p sss sce ss 20 
A COESSOTIES, (LW. ne PLEA eee cua meena ees albleh aiale fae beiials 5 


A minimum weekly wage of $13.20 for women 
factory workers was recently set by the Massachu- 
setts Minimum Wage Commission. The budget 
upon which the award is based is as followws: 


Board and WOod ging ic isc ca anid dame eedee Miner alt wieta apie « $8.00 
Gethin eos laais piece: costa cds ee uaimtet tienes): eistsiage) 386 2.00 
Beat ry Pv aioe inf atelele win alglele cg staiata ails sities (oe /=)ne 50 
ar farrell NE SAR Rae A es te alter afet er etal e's .40 
Mredicalscare) Akgcr.ikesplc «4 Sibi! s) ieceiee masisteteralstetelte’= «2 25 
GWECH Se ieee wig eth elieae w auscoly ae NepEnoiare le aeiaae sheers 5 
Wea CATION p poe ssi haemo ooo tte se lbltoae 7 euelaheamte aTevasichans .40 
Recreation—Self Improvement .......-...seeeeees 55 
Prastirancel: Pai Rie ae Aes Wis i areal os eilonaotaiels 25 
Trncidentals wars Niierscls deastis2 sucore steep uci ieee atels tots) at cree 20 
Rese rye Ci dss ln, rome skeleyaie yal BcRpus 5 Sone TNs FONG bol siese: ote 50 

$13.20 


“Man Alive,” by Harvey Alvaro Blodgett, pub- 
lished by the Blodgett Press, is a tiny booklet 
scarcely bigger than the palm of your hand. It con- 
tains inspirational matter that makes good reading 
and at the same time gives the reader a vigorous 
punch in the ambition. It sells for 50 cents. (255) 
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Front Wheel Alignment 


INTER driving over rough, frozen 
streets—-rough, sudden jolts—may put 
your front Saab out of alignment. 
Imperfe& alignment causes undue 
wear on tires. For tire economy have your front 
wheels inspected and lined up 
occasionally. Inspection with- 
out charge. 
We will furnish and install new 


king bolts and bushings and line 
up front wheels for $9.50 


VESPER- BUICK 
. AUTO COMPANY 


Maintenance Division 
Vandeventer at West Pine Boulevera 


SEE AUTOMOBILES—WINTER SALES PROMOTION FOR 
DEALER IN 


BUYING MOTIVES—As determined by ques- 
tionnaire 
SALESWOMEN ATTRACT OR Drive TRADE Away From A 
Store. The Gossard Corsetier and Merchandiser, 5 Sept 
1923, p. 5 (1000 words, house organ the H. W. Gossard 
Company, I p.) 


A questionnaire recently circulated among mem- 
bers of 94 women’s clubs situated in towns of from 
10,000 to 600,000 population bring out some inter- 
esting lights on the customer’s views on store adver- 
tising and salesmanship. The figures below are not 
on the basis of 100% for the whole as many of 
those replying to the questionnaire did so only in 
part. 


67% favored newspaper advertising 

13 samples 

show windows 

personal] calls 

phone calls by salespeople 
bought on quality 

bought on pride 

15 considered both quality and price 
26 bought style merchandise on quality 
74 Were influenced mostly by style 

92 Desired to know more about merchandise 


RF we oO 


In answer to a query as to why they had ceased 
to trade at certain stores, reasons were given in the 
following proportion: 


45% because of indifference of salespeople 

25 * substitution of merchandise 
12 ee “of errors 

15 over-insistence of salespeople 

4 ignorance of salespeople about their goods 
34 because of poor quality merchandise 
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COAL—Novel mail card promotes sale 


Facts—CoaLep—Not Strikinc. By M. E. Robinson, 
Jr., The Mailbag, Oct 1923, p. 215 (500 words, card re- 
produced on next page, I p.) 


When the Robinson Coal Co., Chicago, plans a 
delivery at a certain house, the advertising depart-. 
ment sends the mailing card reproduced on page 164 
to people whose homes are in sight of the house 
where the delivery will be made. The card is self- 
explanatory. 

The “typewriting” on the inside of the rule bor- 
der is done by a specially prepared addressing ma- 
chine plate. The mailing list groups prospects ac- 
cording to streets so that sending of the cards to 
prospects in certain neighborhoods is facilitated. 


GLOVES—Contemplated co-operative advertis- 
ing by manufacturers 

The expenditures of a minimum of $50,000 and 3 
possible maximum of $75,000 for 1924 co-operative 
glove advertising is contemplated by the National 
Association of Leather Glove Manufacturers, 
according to Frederick Driscoll, of Fownes Bro. & 
Co., Chairman of the Advertising Committee. News- 


papers, general magazines, dealer helps and busi- 
ness papers will be used, —Daily News Record, 30 
Oct, 1923, p. I. (250) 
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From Wichita 
to Kansas City 
? 


° Another step forward in commercial aviation is the 
, 4 establishment of the Laird Airline Express—an overland 
¢ passenger route between Wichita and Kansas City. 
/ The big 300 h. p. Laird Limousine, accommodating 6 
7 passengers and a pilot, will develop a speed of 110 miles 


an hour, making the trip comfortably in two hours and 
4 a half. 
e Overland commercial service is truly inaugurated with 

4 this W-KC line. Time will see many more planes taking 

e off on interurban excursions. And like the Laird Air- 
4 liner, most of them will be protected against wear and 


© weather by the superb varnish, Valspar. 


Valspar is the ideal airlane vaiah. Iti proof aguas 
Wichita 


pers vibration, against liegt of oil, gas and 
the Coovieteile Lad Lineaeig 


¢ sun, rain,-a Ieis the only varnish 
Sat is absolutely waterproof a it keeps its pops 
ve perished. 
6 passengers \LSPAR 


qualities long after other varnishes ha 
‘The Varnish That Wont Turtr-White 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
Exablished 1832 
Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 
New York Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. PULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 


SEE AVIATION—ADVERTISING OF 
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DIRECT-MAIL—Predetermining time of arrival 

WHEN SHoutp Direct Apvertistnc Be MarLep. By 
Franklin E, Bump, Jr. Advertising Fortnightly, 10 Oct 
1923, p. 19 (1200 words, table reproduced at bottom of 
opposite page, I p.) 

The Gisholt Machine Company recently conducted 
a test from their home office in Madison, Wis., to 
determine the length of time required for their 
direct-mail pieces to reach various sections of the 
country. The Company has found that such test- 
ing enables them to co-ordinate the follow-up visits 
of their field forces with their direct advertising, and 
also to effect the arrival of their direct mail on the 
desirable days of the week. 

The results of the test are shown in the accom- 
panying table. The test letters were mailed to our 
salesmen and agents in various sections. The field 
forces noted the time of receipt and returned the 
letters to us, noting also the precise time of re- 
mailing. 


DRUGGISTS—17 Sales promotion ideas for 

AN IpEa A Day Keeps THE GLooms Away. By E. R. 
Paris. Drug Topics, 30 Oct 1923, p. 69 (2500 words, 6 pp.) 

t. A New England druggist secured some ging- 
ham cloth printed in large black and white squares 
and decorated his windows and doors with this ma- 
terial. He then hung a huge sign reading “Checked” 
over the door, bearing this legend in addition: 


“The reason your doctor trusts us to carry out 
his prescriptions faithfully is that every prescription 
is checked twice for accuracy. ‘There can be no 
chance for mistakes in our pharmacy. We make a 
specialty of prompt filling of prescriptions.” 


2. The offer of a good 10-cent cigar for Satur- 
day night purchase of a pound of candy induces 
many husbands to buy the candy for their wives. 

3. Everyone likes to read jokes. Run a Io-in. 
square passe-partout frame on your window near 
the door. Head it “Today’s best story.” Paste a 
new clipping in the frame each day. 


We're Coming Your Way! 


You have been receiving our mailed information about 
coal, but it has been difficult for you to judge whether we 
can back up our claims about its quality ere’s a chance: 


On Thursday, Aug. 16th, we expect to 
deliver 10 tons of Small Egg Hard Coal 
to Mr. J. C. Thomas, 3981 Drexel Blvd 


This gives you an opportunity to inspect our coal under 
‘actual delivery conditions. There will be no salesman 
there. We have none. You can arrive at your own con- 
clusions. Our coal is so good that we are willing to stand or 
fall on your unbiased judgment of its quality. 


MILTON E. ROBINSON COAL CO. 
Oakland Ten-Ten 740 East 41st St. Established 1888 
SEE COAL—NOVEL MAIL CARD PROMOTES SALE 
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4. A drug store on Lincoln highway gets con- 
siderable tourist trade with the sign: “Lill your 
thermos with good hot coffee or hot chocolate fresh- 
ly made. Come in.” 

5. A Seattle druggist has developed photographic 
business by offering to develop free the best nega- 
tives submitted in a weekly contest. 

6. A blackboard in plain view of customers has 
been used by a Pittsburgh druggist for the an- 
nouncing of special daily sales. 

7. Lry to get a phone number that is easy to 
remember. Such as 1000 or 2000. ‘The telephone 
company frequently will assent to such a request. 

8. “The Bathing Season is Not Over” read a 
sign in an Akron pharmacy. This was used to 
promote the sale of sponges. 

g. Mount a large map of the world in the win- 
dow. Place cups or saucers containing raw drugs 
in front of the map and run streamers or other indi- 
cators to point on the map from whence the drug 
was secured, 

1o. A Cincinnati pharmacist and a dentist co- 
operated in making a display in the pharmacist’s 
window. ‘The dentist supplied a lot of discarded 
false teeth, bridges, etc., which were placed in the 
window. On the other side. was a rack of tooth- 
brushes and a card. “Clean your teeth or throw 
them into this pile.” A card gave the dentist credit 
for lending the dental goods. 

11. Call up your best customers on Saturday 
and ask them what they plan to have for dessert 
Sunday. If they have made no plans offer to sup- 
ply them with ice-cream. 

12. A small dancing floor installed in an Illinois 
drug store attracts much trade. A phonograph sup- 
plies the music. 

13.. A druggist placed a second-hand Victrola in 
his window and priced it at $30. He also announced 
that the price would be reduced a dollar a day until 
the phonograph was sold. A sale of records was 
conducted at the same time with satisfactory results. 

14. Try color lighting for October windows. 

15. <A druggist in Providence, R. I., sells many 
thermos bottles on the days of the Brown Univer- 
sity football games. He posts a sign reading: 

“Come in and get your hot coffee for the football 
game. Goes great at intermission. No charge for 
the coffee—the thermos bottle costs $3.” 

16. An alarm clock sale packed the store of a 
Buffalo retailer to the doors. Advertisements an- 
nounced that between 12 and 2 o’clock on a certain 
day he would give away 50 alarm clocks, The clocks 
were concealed about the store and set to go off at 
different times. The person nearest the clock when 
it went off received it free of charge. 

17. A Middle Western store offers free drinks 
to every football team that wins a game at the local 
grounds. The crowd that the team brings along with 
them more than pays for the free sodas. The stunt 
also brought the store much newspaper publicity. 
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FARMER—Purchases by the 
APPAREL NEEDS FOR FARM FAMILy $277, Survey SHOWS. 
Daily News Record, 27 Oct 1923, p. 7 (400 words, 1 p.) 


An investigation into living costs of farmers in 
Livingston County, New York, brought out some 
interesting facts, announces the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Average expenditure by the farm families in 
question was $2,012 in the past 12 months. About 
1/3 of this sum was provided without direct pur- 
chase. ‘hat is to say it came from food, materials 
and fuel obtained from the farms, from occupancy 
of the farm home, and from unpaid labor. Expendi- 
ture for food was 39.5% of the total; for clothing 
13.8% ; for health maintenance, 4.1%; for educa- 
tion, church and social activities, 15.9%, and for 
personal items, 1.2%. Clothing expenditure came 
to $277 per family, or 13.8% of the total. 

Livingston County is a moderately prosperous 
general farming section and was selected for this 
initial test by the Department of Agriculture for the 
reason that it is a typical American rural community. 


FILMS—Photographic, Sale of 

STIMULATING WEEK-END CAMERA SAEs. By Charles 
A. Goddard, Pacific Drug Review, Sept 1923, p. 15 (2500 
words, 2 pp.) 

Every Saturday morning a certain druggist 
places this sign in his window: 


TOMORROW IS SUNDAY! 
Be sure you have plenty of film. 


Customers coming to the Film Development 
Department on that day are asked if they are well 
stocked with film for the coming week-end. This 
further increases sales, 

Each film that is turned in for development the 
following Monday is automatically entered into a 
contest. The best of these films are enlarged free 
of charge by the Development Department. This 
stimulates the week-end photographers to bring 
their films in for development on Monday morning. 


Time Sent Time Received 
4 from a 
Class of Home Office Destination Elapsed 
Destination Mail baie Time 


Hour | Date | Hour | Date 


a) ee ee ee, 
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FURNITURE—Family purchase of 

A BAsis ror Buyinc Power. Furniture Manufacturer 
and Artisan, Oct 1923, p. 164 (1800 words, 2 pp.) 

Using the figures for family budgets for 1918 as 
determined by the United States Department of 
Labor and the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, we find the average expenditure for furni- 
ture per family for all the 12,096 families included 
in the survey is itemized in the following par- 
ticulars : 


PURCHASES IN 1918 


MES SAC StOUIG th. i ts ok oe ae a CoM ad oes $3.06 
PAD LON Te eT e SSG ww cn eee Te ee oe tts ale 2.03 
Couches; davénports; sofas’ 2. uu. these. ee 2.15 
kuitesdd. rebafioniers . bie 2!iccd. iad eyeadiael . «pews os 1.70 
Baokcases.and magazine racks 0%. cps cwiwides sm o0 te 32 
Sideboards, buffets and china closets ............. 1.41 
DCUSTCACE POHL. Hal Centted + tickle opi eremebad ewe Rees 2.42 
Oe Gpritige 29205.  MACIN I. TUL. LOT. 1.09 
meitthen scaninetsh... 2513 wis cui ated Leese seirids Bet .64 
PPT OIC CA OEE sn. cwtnadd «thu sdiptabes ola tres eaten 97 
Weis Sts yc onc wt ee oie ins an te eae Pees eas 5.50 
ra tcatiar IN@CMTeae Ae at ay de Gone rss. sr taics oun e ss 3.83 
WW trbee esl iV EIT. Bi. OOS. PRR a 27 
OGIGE"RVCLARE LOL, TaUive ay Ach, cive 6a utc ae Owe oes on $25.09 


Adding the increases in prices for furniture due 
to changes in the cost of living, we find that the 
family furniture expenditures for 1922 would be 
$26.23, or 1.8% of the total family income, and for 
house furnishings of all kinds would be $56.22, or 
3.7 of the total income. 


DIRECTORY—Bankers and brokers (Book) 
The Bankers and Brokers Directory published by 
Williams & Company, contains a geographical and 
alphabetical listing of bankers and brokers, together 
with similar lists of lawyers, accountants and trans- 
fer agents. It has 582 pp., is 7 * 4% inches, and 
sells for $5.00. (241) 
(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 


to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher's price.) 


Time Remailéd | Time Received 


rom at 
Destination Home Office Elapsed Total Elapsed 
Time ‘ime 


Hour | Date | Hour | Date 


errr 6/14 | 1l a.m.]| 6/16 | 1 day, 21 hours| 4p.m.| 6/20 | 7.a.m. | 6/22 1 day, 15 hours | 3 days, 12 hours 


a 


New York..,.|Printed matter| 2 p.m. 


Parcel Post...| 2 p.m. 


6/14 | ll a.m. | 6/16 1 day, 2lLhours| 4p.m.| 6/20 | 8a.m.| 6/27 | 6 days, 16 hours} 8 days, 13 hours 


6/14 | 9a.m.| 6/20] 5 days, 19 hours}! 4 p.m.| 6/20 | 8a.m.]} 6/25 | 6 days, 16 hours} 12 days, 11 hours 


Oe eta . | 6/14. | 12 noon] 6/16 | 1 day, 22hours| 4p.m.| 6/16 | 11 a.m.} 6/18 | 1lday, 19 hours} 3 days, 7 hours 


a) a es ee 


New Orleans..|Printed matter} 2 p.m. 


6/14 | 8a.m.]| 6/18] 3 days, 18 hours} 10 a.m. | 6/18 | 8a.m.j| 6/25 | 6 days, 22 hours} 10 days, 16 hours: 


—~ ee | | | | | SS 


2 hours} 5 p.m, } 6/21 3 p.m.| 6/25 | 3 days, 22 héurs} 7 days 


Parcel post...| 2 p.m. 


Epon hasty .m. | 6/14 | 4 -p.m.| 6/17 | 3 days 


6/14 | 12 noon] 6/16 | 1 day, 22 hours} 10 a.m, | 6/18 | ll a.m. | 6/20 | 2days, 1 hour | 3 days, 23 hours 


——— |] | | | 


San Francisco.|Printed matter} 2p.m.| 6/14 | 8a.m.| 6/18 | 3 days, 18 hours} 5p.m.| 6/21 | Sa.m.| 6/27 | 5days, 15 hours} 9 days, 9 hours 


ff | | ee | 


Parcel post...| 2 p.m. 


6/14 | 8a.m.| 6/18 | 3 days, 18 hours} 5 p.m.]| 6/21 


8 a.m. 


SEE DIRECT MAIL—PRE-DETERMINING TIME OF ARRIVAL 
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POSTAGE—Underpaid, eliminating 
SomME MeEtTHopsS oF HANDLING UNDERPAID POSTAGE. 
Printers’ Ink, 27 Sept 1923, p. 113 (1000 words, 2 pp.) 


Before the envelope for export mail reaches the 
mail clerk it passes through the hands of the corre- 
spondence department and the stenographer. The 
first department writes the rate of postage in the 
upper right hand corner of the envelope, using as 
a guide a carefully prepared and always up-to-date 
postal chart. After this is done, the stenographer 
weighs the envelope to check the postage. If the 
letter proves to be overweight, the stenographer 
makes a red cross through the written figure, this 
indicating to the mailing clerks the necessity of add- 
ing postage. Letters so marked go to the head of 
the mailing division for his personal attention and 
stamping. 

In connection with domestic mail the corre- 
spondence department has no duties, but the assistant 
head stenographer weighs all letters and writes on 
the envelope the amount of postage required. ‘This 
is done in green pencil and the mailing department 
is responsible for affixing the proper amount of 
postage. 

A New England manufacturer offers $200 in 
prizes for: correct handling of mail. All book- 
keepers, stenographers and mail clerks who have 
made no errors share in this $200 fund. One mis- 
take cuts the share in half. Two mistakes elimi- 
nates the individual, while three or subsequent mis- 
takes renders the individual liable to dismissal or 
fine. 


RETAIL STORES—Advertising and direct 
expense in 

ADVERTISING AND Direct ExPENSE. By Arthur Lazarus. 
Dry Goods Economist, 13 Oct 1923, p. 15 (1500 words, 
table reproduced on opposite page, I p.) 

The table herewith gives in percentages of net 
sales the advertising expense and direct expense 
applicable to departments in a metropolitan depart- 
ment store for the three years as shown. Direct 
expense in 1920 included such items as selling, buy- 
ing and stock salaries, petty cash outlays, packing 
and stationery supplies. Direct expense in 1922 in- 
cludes these items, and in addition, fire insurance, 
and window and bargain table space. 

Yearly net sales of this store range between $15,- 
000,000 and $18,000,000. 


Ed. Note. 

[The Editors of the Dry Goods Economist announce 
that this article is intended to correct figures given by 
the same author in the September 15th issue of that pub- 
lication. The September 15th article was digested on 
page 149, the October 3rd number of the Accounting and 
Office Management Section. That digest, accordingly, is 
inaccurate, and should not be used as a basis for cal- 
culations. ] 
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SALES FORCE—Building a commission 

BUILDING A COMMISSION SALES Force By Matt. By 
Alex. Moss. Advertising Fortnightly, 26 Sept 1923, p. 23 
(2600 words, 3 pp.) 

The company uses small space in national publica- 
tions to attract salesmen who are interested in sell- 
ing its product on a commission basis. All inquiries 
received as a result of such ads are answered. The 
first letter sent by the company in answer to each 
inquiry is so worded as to scare off the seeker for 
the sinecure and to convince the earnest inquirer 
that he is offered an opportunity where hard work, 
and nothing else, will bring him from $5000 to $10,- 
000 a year. 

In this first letter reference is made to the selling 
course that is taken by all this firm’s new salesmen. 
The course is comprised of 60 sections, one of 
which is mailed a week. 

Each representative is furnished with circulars, 
booklets and other advertising literature. The 
Company will circularize a list of the new sales- 
men’s prospects if so requested. 

The salesman can choose one of three plans of 
operation. If he decides to sell only well-rated con- 
cerns, such as factories, schools, stores, either on 
open or charge account, he simply takes the order, 
sends it into the company, and the latter ships to 
the customer. The salesman receives his commis- 
sion when the amount of the bill is paid. 

According to the second plan, the salesman who 
is able to finance himself, collects and pockets 25% 
of the retail price when he gets the order. The 
goods are shipped direct to the consumer and when 
the C. O. D. money is returned to the company, the 
salesman is’ sent a check for the rest of his com- 
mission. 

The third plan enables the salesman to sell on an 
installment basis. He collects $1 when he sells a 
unit, this being retained by him as part of the com- 
mission. The customer pays $1 when the article 
is delivered and $1 every thirty days until the 
article is paid for. 

As soon as the salesman has sold a dozen units he 
is given an exclusive territory. All leads that come 
to the company’s home office as a result of its na- 
tional advertising are turned over to him. 

When the salesman starts work he is required to 
pay for his samples. This money is refunded if he 
later finds he does not want to continue with his 
work. The rate of commissions is determined by 
the volume of business he does. When a sales- 
man sends in orders for 12 units, the commission 
rate is 40%. If he sends in an order for 25 units 
within a month, the rate is raised to 45%. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING—Planning a 
department for 
Class, for Oct. 1923, Pp. 24, contains an 11-page, 
6000 word, illustrated article by Keith J. Evans, de- 
scribing the organization and functioning of the ad- 
vertising department of an industrial company. 
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SALES CONTEST—Overcoming winter 
“slump” by 

Evection IpeEA Usep 1N Sares Contest. By H. R. 
Eicher. Class, Oct 1923, p. 81 (1500 words, 3 pp.) 

The Duro Pump and Manufacturing Company 
of Dayton, Ohio, overcame the seasonal slump 
of last December, January and February by in- 
augurating a sales contest according to which 
salesmen and distributors competed in a “Good 
Fellowship Election.” 

The contest began November 13th and ended 
December 16th. The distributors competed for 
election as “Senators,” the salesmen for places 
as “Congressmen.” The electoral college con- 
sisted of the dealer organization and the voters 
the buying public for residence water systems. 

When fixing the quotas for distributors no 
single one was set which was lower than the 
average business secured by each for the first 
10 months of 1922. Then 10 per cent was added 
to each quota, because we expected extra effort 
from each distributor to reach the 100 per cent 
of quota mark. Three prize levels were set— 
I1O0 per cent, 125 per cent and I50 per cent. 
Sixty-one distributors and salesmen exceeded 
this 150 per cent mark. 
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The distributors, in turn, set quotas for their 
salesmen, and also each distributor was required 
to fix an office quota for sales made by himself 
personally, or by members of his office staff not 
listed as salesmen. 

On receipt of the final returns, the distributor 
having made the highest percentage of his quota 
became president, the next highest, vice-presi- 
dent. Other honorary offices corresponded to 
the Cabinet officers of the U. S. Government. 
All distributors exceeding 100 per cent of their 
quotas were elected to senatorships, in the event 
that they had not been elected to one of the 
other offices. Those making less than 100 per 
cent of quota were listed as defeated candidates. 

Offices won by salesmen were Speaker of the 
House, Floor Leader, and corresponding posi- 
tions in the House of Representatives. Like the 
distributors, the salesmen making 100 per cent 
of their quota were elected Congressmen, those 
making less were defeated. 

These titles are to be retained by the winners 
for a year when another election will be held. 

The National Duro Good Fellowship Election is 
now a permanent thing in the company’s plan of 
sales promotion. 
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WALL-PAPER—Sales points for 


SELLING ARGUMENTS FOR WALL Paper. Pacific Furniture 
Trade, Sept 1923, p. 53 (800 words, I p.) 


The retailer's principal approach to his customers 
will be through the local papers or direct mail. He 
will base his appeal on the natural desire of most 
people to have a beautiful home, and in fact, the 
beauty of wall paper is his principal sales argument. 

Advertising which suggests rather than urges will 
be found best. It should aim to make the reader 
desire re-papering for the sake of appearance rather 
than because the dealer happens to have a certain 
paper at a certain price which appeals to “him. 

A potent selling point to be stressed is that wall 
paper is made in all styles with a range of color 

which can be adapted to almost every conceivable 
type of room. 

In connection with the selection of the paper by 
the customer, the advertising can emphasize that 
the dealer is capable of aiding the customer to make 
a choice of color and style that will be in harmony 
with the rooms to be papered. Furthermore, he 
should aim to convince them that the papering of the 
rooms will be done by his force in an orderly way, 
with a minimum of dirt and disorder. 

Price will be the last angle from which he ap- 
proaches the sale His task is to impress his com- 
munity with the beauty and utility of good wall 
paper. If he succeeds in this, he will find that the 
matter of price will take care of itself. 
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Why Nonpareil Brick Insulate 


greater their insulating value.. “Dead air” 1s the best heat isulator known except a 


Examine the = rophotoarsphye in the 

¢ structure of Non- 
pareil Brick, slightly magnified, a mass of 
air-filled cavities so small that there can 
be little, of any, circulation in them. This 
Porous structure alone would give Non- 
pareil Brick considerable heat retarding 
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WOMEN—Amount of retail purchases by 

THe WomAN CustoMer. Toilet Requisites, Oct, 1923, D 
50 (700 words, I p.) 

It is estimated that the American woman 
spends about $20,000,000,000 a year. In so doing 
she buys 85% of all the retail goods sold. In 
department stores she averages 80%; in drug 
stores, 68%; in grocery stores, 89%. 

One metropolitan store estimated that in men’s 
wear alone the average woman purchased— 


65% of all men’s neckwear. 
35% of all men’s shirts. 
65% of all men’s nightwear. 
50% of all men’s underwear. 
75% of all men’s socks. 


Further calculations indicate that women buy 
men’s merchandise for the men of the family 
eleven times as much as men buy merchandise 
for the women. Even in such fields as paint and 
varnish, dealers report that women buyers are 
in the large majority. Piano stores state that 
even though many men come in later with their 
wives and pay the bill, more than 50% of the 
instruments are selected by women. The same 
ratio prevails in the automobile business. 

These figures are not news to retailers, but they 
carry the portent that modern merchandising means 
selling to women and that every item or depart- 
ment which appeals to the woman buyer, sells to 
her, her husband and the rest of her family. 
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Distinctive Industrial Advertising—Printers’ Ink Monthly, Oct 1023, p. 37 


Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent on 10 days approval 
and sold at 10% discount. 
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Look Around You—You’re Lucky 

OU have made nine calls and there are four 
Y more that you planned to make when you 

started out in the morning. Then, the sight 
of a sport shirt, a bag of golf sticks, and some 
“son of the don't have to work” and the jig’s 
up. You're off on a loaf for the day. 

Queer how one or two flashes will change your 
whole plan. We only need to see a couple of 
fellows going fishing, and then we decide that 
everybody is loafing today. 

But you’re wrong man, all wrong. Take a look 
around you. The very hum of the city, the whirling 
wheels and rumbling trucks sings aloud the song 
of industry. Every minute of the blessed day they 
work, too. Long after your working hours. 

You'll find a milkman driving slowly home at 
1x o’clock in the morning. He started on his 
route at'2 A. M. Walk past a foundry at night; 
look in and see the dim figures stripped to the 
waist, walking about in the glare of the terrific 
heat. Go out in the fields and see the farm hands. 
Up with the sun, they are not finished even when 
it is ready to go to bed. 

Off in the fields somewhere one of them is pitch- 
ing oats into a hopper, and wiping the blinding 
chaff-out of his eyes. Still others are bending their 
backs to saws or swinging the flashing axe in the 
woodland. Everything, everyone works. Every- 
thing you get in this life must be paid for. Those 
who shirk pay for life in other ways. And. work 
is the easiest way of all to pay for life, even 
though you pay with the most laborious kind of 
work. 

Thank your destiny, though, your work is not of 
this kind. Your lot has been handed to you on a 
silver platter compared to the average man, If 
your feet ache, think of the fellow lying on his 
back in a four-foot drift in a coal mine. 

You’re lucky, brother. Make the most of your 
luck while you can.—The Salt Seller, Oct., 1923, 
p. 22 (House Organ of the Diamond Crystal Salt 
Co., St. Clair, Mich.). 


AUTO ACCESSORIES—Hardware stores as 
outlets for 
CAN THE HARDWARE STORE MAKE A SuCccESS OF AUTO 


Accessories? By Carl W. Dipman, Nov 1923, p. 17 (3000 
words, table reproduced on next page, 6 pp.) 


The hardware store is a logical outlet for the 
sale of auto accessories. At the present time acces- 
sories have two outlets: the repair shop and the, 
accessory shop. 


In the first instance, accessories are carried by the 
repair man as a side line, although a very profitable 
one. The repair man’s first business is the care 
and repair of cars. His shop usually is not an 
attractive place ; his assistants invariably are smeared 
with grime. He makes little or no attempt at win- 
dow display, but still, there is such a demand that 
accessories sell themselves. 


The accessory shops are the second class of com- 
petitors to consider. As a rule, they have been 
successful, and this fact, alone, goes a long way 
towards proving that the selling of accessories is a 
retail store and not a repair shop function. Acces- 
sory store customers find their way to the hardware 
store from time to time and the hardware dealer 
can gain the good-will and confidence of these 
buyers by giving them the right kind of service. 
Well displayed accessories will attract their atten- 
tion and the building up by the dealer of a consider- 
able accessory trade should be the logical outcome. 


Every automobile requires from $10 to $15 worth 
of equipment. Accessory sales in the U. S. average 
about $165,000,000 yearly. Putting this from an- 
other angle, the per capita expenditure for accessories 
is about $1.50. Knowing this, we can figure ap- 
proximately the accessory buying power of any 
community. The table on the following page illus- 
trates the proportion by states of automobiles to 
population. This table indicates in a relative way 
the market that each state offers for accessories. 


It gives valuable data to be used in figuring the 
auto accessory purchasing power of a state. Pop- 
ulation statistics are easily obtained and the figur- 
ing of your local market is simplified thereby. 
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BATTERY CHARGERS—Gift advertising of 
HAMMERING THE RApio MARKET WITH TuncaR. Elec- 

trical Advertiser, Oct 1923, p. 4 (1200 words, sales organ 

The General Electric Co., 1 ad reproduced on opposite 


page, 2 pp.) 

The suitability of an electric battery charger as a 
Christmas gift to the radio fan is a new note struck 
by the General Electric Company in its Christmas 
advertising. Radio has outgrown the workshop and 
den; it now takes its honored place in the living 
room. It is now a thing of interest to all the family 
and with this growth its market has widened and 
presents many new angles from which the sale can 
be approached. 


COLOR—Use of in advertising (Book) 

LIGHT AND CoLor IN MERCHANDISING ADVERTISING. By 
M. Luckiesh. Published by D. Van Nostrand Co., 1923, 
(534 x 814 inches, illustrated, 268 pp., indexed, $3.00.) 

This is a decidedly interesting work. upon the use 
of color and color combinations in advertising and 
general illustration. The book is plentifully illus- 
trated with reproductions of color advertisements, 
and should be of value to those interested in the 
subject. 


« (As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 
to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher’s price.) 


SALESMEN—Planning working time of 
“Method of organizing Salesmen’s Time” is a 
little pamphlet being distributed by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. It contains some very 
useful data on methods employed by various com- 
panies in this direction. (266 ) 


Proportion of automobiles to population 
No, of Persons No. of Persons 


per Motor per Motor 
Rank Vehicle Rank Vehicle 
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Tr Wyoming fa 2<5. 70:3 36. *) New 'Xork) tc ‘i1gi4 
12.;,/Neyada ;\4 «41%: 6.4 37. Pennsylvania . 10.5 
13. Washington .. 6.5 38. West Virginia. 12.9 
14. North Dakota. 6.5 BOG. ViTSinia gn uous 
1S) Ohies” Pies 28 6.8 40. North Carolina 14.0 
16. Wisconsin ... 6.9 41. New Mexico . 14.1 
LZ MGA O apes tee 8.0 42), Kentucky pe. 0 5.7 
is.) Vermont’ fo. (apc esi0 43. Tenness€e ;,,..., 17,2 
19. Oklahoma ... 81 44. Louisiana” ... 17.6 
20... Dist.cof \Coli ss) 8.3 45. South Carolina 17.7 
21. Illinois elas 8.3 40. Georgians ;. . 5h): 20.2 
BA Maine ie ast 8.3 AZ Arkansas § 2.08. a0 
23. Florida fee ge 8.3 48. Mississippi .. 23.1 
24) Massouri “Uhh 01987 AO. 7 elabaimal ass e201 
25. Maryland .... 8. United States.. 8.6 


SEE AUTO ACCESSORIES—HARDWARE STORES AS OUT. 
LETS FOR 
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DEALER—Examinations for his salesmen 

MAKING SURE THE DEALER’S SALESMEN REALLY KNow. 
By R. E. Chamberlain. Advertising Fortnightly, 24 Oct 
1923, Pp. 19 (2400 words, 5 pp.) 

The Packard Motor Car Co. recently required that 
their dealer’s salesmen take a written examination, 
consisting of questions designed to test the sales- 
man’s knowledge of the business, his accuracy in 
carrying out the sales policy of the Packard Com- 
pany, and like matters which would affect the sale 
of Packard cars. 

The examination was not a contest by any means. 
All dealer’s salesmen were required to take it at a 
certain date. The list of questions was supplied in 
printed form and came from the Packard factory in 
a sealed package. The distributor broke the seal in 
the presence of the men on his force who were to 
take the examination. A first prize of $100 for the 
highest rating, and other prizes graduating down to 
$10 were offered for the best answers to the ques- 
tions. 

Sample questions were: 


Approximately how many Packard authorized 
service stations are there in the United States now? 

When a purchaser wants to cancel an order for 
a car on which he has ordered some special equip- 
ment, such as paint or a monogram, what is the 
proper procedure? 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCES—Operating costs 


Tue Cost or OPERATING ELEcTRIC APPLIANCES. Journal 
of Electricity, 1 Oct 1923, p. 245 (600 words, table repro- 
duced, Ip.) 

A. frequent question asked by the customer who 
comes to look over electric appliances is ““What will 
it cost me?” The following itemized figures, there- 
fore, should be useful to the salesman who has to 
answer this question, and at the same time, should 
be valuable as material for electric appliance adver- 
tising. 


Appliance Cost in cents per hour 
Ae Mheaters Vara < crater ae OT 5 
Chafing | dishesa<2..9.1...).. nee oe 
Gurling irons) 42) ib ce ter once: ahd 1/5 of 1 cent 
Dise\stovesaun nudes): anita sei a mapa 5 
Dishwashers eh. a. eee eer 14 
Fans Kirofnch)'* Bio ahha ae) 1% of I cent 


Grillsh Sas (nalts Bo ls Sale iG 
Heating tea ea oe eae’. Ca 
Immersion heaters |. 02. scan oenoee 


Y of 1 cent 


Ironing machines (gas heat) ....... 14 

Troris, GGAb. ager. 22079) BS 91S Te 5 

PRercolators)s6% vad oi tip te ee 3% 
Samar Seer Robi bangs. ccm iGoka eee 3% 

SeWie Machines: \ <6 alae Wena 1/5 of I cent 
Stoves: acini oe eee eo katana 5 

Rodsterst Biren sh eee Aaa 4 

Vacutim sCcleattersysu...co40 ced. takes I 

Walle rors eer ey ican ate, 4 

Washing \taritneowe . «igs wee nes 2 


These figures were prepared by the San Diego 
Consolidated Gas & Electric Company. 


_ Ep. Note: Refer back to page 124 and page 129 of the Advertis- 
ing and Sales Promotion Services of August rsth, and September 
5, 1923, respectively, for like figures. 
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“Tungar—fer your Christmas cheer 
makes a perfect radio year” — 
and keeps the auto battery fit 

Fem Crrmuemoy gies aie vo wneversaity unetyl Uh owanous 

he wines Neale meee thee 


You attach Tungar wherever thete we lamp OF 4 cunwe: 
td leawe ony hems, dey or meh, 


Seem ot any geod viecircel shop or wrie dor beeraure, 
Addi rye Secon WAI. 
Meehentne 


Orpen meet 
General Electric Company 
Beer Cmrerm ot 


Change em at Home, with 


BATTERY CHARGER 


A _GENERAL EBLECTRIC PRODUCT 


SEE BATTERY CHARGERS—GIFT ADVERTISING OF 


i 


FARMER—Implement dealer as distributor to 


Tuts DEALER LooKING For New Lines. By H. G, Davis. 
Class, Oct 1923, p. 10 (1500 words, 3 pp.) 


A product which is sold principally to farmers and 
which requires aggressive country canvassing will 
find an excellent outlet through the medium of the 
farm implement dealer. 


In former days the implement dealer was a more 
or less itinerant individual without much of capital 
or means beyond his wits. Now that has changed. 
The dealer in implements is a merchant in every 
sense of the word. His place of business is a service 
headquarters and he is sought after by the farmers 
for advice and counsel on matters of farm equip- 
ment. He is closer to the farmer than any other 
retailer. He knows the financial rating of the 
countryman, the equipment on the farm, his plans 
for the future. 


The farm implement dealer’s business is season- 
able. His average turnover is only slightly more 
than twice a year. His is alert to take on new 
lines, not necessarily machinery, which will sell 
quickly and which will fill in his idle time. Here is 
the opportunity of the manufacturer who has such a 
product. 

When advertising to this type of dealer the copy 
must be direct and simple. Farm selling is a frank, 
unvarnished sort of transaction and the copy that 
“pulls” is of the same kind. 


SALESMANSHIP-—Instruction course in 


Robinson’s Loose Leaf Encyclopedia of Scien- 
tific Salesmanship and the Art of Judging Men is 
a 5-volume, rather elaborate work, designed to 
teach the fundamentals and practice of selling. It 


sells for $15.00 the set, Single volumes are $5.00. 


(257) 


%ory ft 
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INQUIRIES—Following up 


BuILpInGc SALES From ConsuMER INQurRIES. By C. B. 
Larrabee. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Nov 1923, p. 26 (4500 
words, card reproduced below, 4 pp.) 


There are a great many methods of follow-up in 
response to inquiries. The accompanying card is 
sent by the Crooks-Dittmar Co., Williamsport, Pa., 
to the dealer nearest the source of an inquiry. The 
novel feature about the card is the group of con- 
cise sales arguments which it bears. This enables 
the dealer to approach the sale in a more effective 
manner. 


The H. B. Glover Company uses a similar plan. 
Simultaneously post-cards are sent to the dealer and 
to the inquirer, the first giving the prospect’s name 
and the second introducing the dealer to the in- 
quirer. 


The Crooks-Dittmar Co. 
WILLIAMSPORT + PA, 


Manufacturers of 


READY FINISHED 
OAK. FLOORING 
Gentlemen: 
The party whose name is noted below has 
shown more than usual interest in Cromar floors by 
asking us for samples, cost and complete information. 


We gave your name and suggest you quote prices and 
endeavor to make sale. 


John B. Locke 
717 Kast Avenue, 


Brampton, N. J. 


Sales Pointe for Owners, True of All Oak Floors, Including Cromar 
1. Beautifies the home. $. Warmer house; reduces coal bills. 
2. , Harmonizes with any decoration. 6. More sanitary than carpets, 

3 Makes less dusting and cleaning 7. Lasts a life time. 
4. Increases value vf property, 


Sales Poings for Owners, True Only of Cromar Floors 
Laid and Used the Same Day—a_ —g._ Coating four sides retards. warping. 
convenience in occupied houses, 5, Cleanable, rounded groove instead 
a moncy maker in new ones be- of uncleanable, square crack, 
cause of quicker sale on rental, 6, Costs less than good carpets or 
2 A more beautiful finish. linoleum. 
- A longer wearing finish, 


Seles Points for Builders, True only of Cromar Floors 
Eliminates much hard work, s- No. 1 Common lumber used 
. Easy to fit tongue and groove. makes better grades and lengths. 
. Flat, beveled tongue prevents 6, Promotes extra sales for occupied 
damage in nailing. hi 


ouses, 
. Compact bundles—eary to handle 7, Less coat=—more profit because of 


—take little space, * saving in labor, 


Quote price per room or per foot; a price 
per thousand sounds expensive. 


SALESMAN—Inspirational matter for 

The L. E. Waterman Company, New York, has 
published a pocket size pamphlet entitled “Talks to 
Salesmen,’ written around the personal require- 
ments for successful selling and the cultivation of 
those qualities which go to make the successful sales- 


man, (263) 
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PAINT—Surveys in the industry 

REPORT OF SIMPLIFICATION COMMITTEE. Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter, 30 Oct 1923,'p. 31, (4000 words, tabled find- 
ings of research reproduced, 1 below, I on p. 176, excerpt 
from proceedings of convention National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, 4 pp.) 

The National Retail Hardware Dealers have 
conducted a survey among their members to deter- 
mine whether or not simplification of paint tints 
and container sizes was desired. Replies were as 
follows: 


2,7 
Another survey conducted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Paint Jobbers revealed the number of 
colors of each kind of paint that the members car- 
ried in stock: 


Max. Min. Average 
Nos colors scarricd@n. ieee 


Howse) paints ene ain 43 14 28 
Floonupaint ieee aaiot sensu elk 13 5 8 
Flat 'walli paints: 01) eS eael swans 24 6 16 
Enamel p} eh 2.. Bos kos SR 20 2 6 
Basninpaintee.ie ene eee ee 9 2 


4 
The chart below and the one on page 176 show 
the result of inquiry as to sales management methods 
in the line. 


—————— rr ey 
TRAVELLING EXPENSES. 


SS ————E———— SSS 


1 a 


87 ANSWERS. 


; &3 AveRAGE to TAL 
TRAVEL SALESMEN COST OF TRAVEL- 
BY AUTO CISET SALE SMEN ING SALESMEN ON 
OREOIT FOR MAIL SALES ELIMPNATIN 

ORDERS FROM CUS= erty BUSINESS 


GASEO ON a 
PERSONAL SALES | 
} 


fo28 da lh ah ee 
§ st6 mTHs 1922; 
AVERAGE... 4.726 | 


TOMERS THEY CALL 


ON. 


27 
FOROS. EXCLUSIVELY 


38 
FOROS WITH OTHER 
CARB. 


% OO NOT 


66 
ACLOW SALESMEN 
CREOIT FOR SALES 
MADE BY MANUFAC T= 
URERS SALESMEN IN 
“MEIA TERRITORY. 


45 
OOOGE CARS. 


| + | 
STUDEBAKER CARS 
4 
BUICKS 


7 } 
| CHEVELET CARS | 


] 


, 50 HAVE 
SALESMEN UBE THEIR 


1st mrns.1923 
AVERAGE +. 04046% | 


‘ 


en eee 


| DASED ON GONSI NED | 
Zi Oo NOT t PERSONAL SALES 
| & MALL ORDERS. 
48 c 
TRAVEL SUNDRY +r Houma.) Cees | 
SALESMEN. AVERAGE «+33 ,8% | 


ist. mts. 4923. | 
| AVERAGE... 3.76% | 
_b 


39 00 NOT. 


22 
ALLOW ORUG BALESMEN 
ROE 
TAKEN IN THEIA TEAG 
RITORY BY SUNDRY 
SALESMEN. 


OWN CARS. 
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PEARLS—Christmas advertising of 

FEATURING PeEARLs. The Keystone, November 1923, p. 
II (1600 words, ad reproduced on page 174, 2 pp.) 

The keynote of Christmas advertising of pearls as 
gifts is that such purchase is “a very important mat- 
ter,” requiring the keenest of discrimination and 
careful selection. All this emphasizes the appro- 
priateness of pearls as Christmas gifts. Note the 
accompanying advertisement. Observe its restraint, 
yet the admirable clarity of its copy. It is an ex- 
cellent example of dignified and effective Christmas 
copy. 


PUBLICITY—General (Book) 

Pusticity. By Wilder and Buell. Published by Ronald 
Press, 1923, (5 x 8 inches, indexed, 261 pp. $2.75.) 

To use the author’s own words: 

“This book is intended for business concerns that 
wish to place their story in the most effective man- 
ner before the public and win popular favor. It is 
also intended for men or women who find them- 
selves members or office-holders of a political or 
charitable committee.” ' 

The work covers most phases of modern publicity 
but does not concern itself with advertising. It is a 
concise, well-written volume that recommends itself 
to those interested in the subject. 

(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 


to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher's price.) 


RETAIL STORE—Direct-mail for (Book) 

BuritpiInc Retam. Business By Letter. By John S. 
Ruffalo. (8 x 1034 inches, lea. indexed, $12.50.) 

The retailer who desires to gain further insight 
into direct mail methods should find this a valuable 
book. There are reproduced 327 letters taken from 
the files of the John Service, Inc., New York. 
Among the letters reproduced are some adapted to 
the following types of retail stores: Men’s wear 
shops, Boots and shoes, Boys’ clothing, Department 
stores, Ready-to-wear shops, Millinery, Corsets, 
Personal shopping services, Children’s apparel, 
Trade at home, Installment business, Inactive ac- 
counts, Charge accounts, Furs, Furniture. , 

(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 


to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher's price.) 


BOOK CANVASSERS—College students as 
Ten thousand young men and women are said 
to earn their way through college in Canada and 
the United States by selling books from house to 
house. Of this number one thousand are’ girls. — 
How to Sell, Nov 1923, p. 353 (re-print from “Good 
News,” house organ of the Crowell Publishing 
Company. ) (270) 
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RETURN CARD—100% Sales increase from 

How WE Maope It Easy To Orver. By Raymond Aldred. 
Mailbag, Oct 1923; p. 234 (500 words, card reproduced at 
bottom of this page, I p.) 

A 100% increase in sales upon the adoption of the 
mailing form below.is reported by the Vanity Fair 
Silk Mills, Reading, Pa. The coupon on the left 
is for the-dealer’s record. He retains it and mails 
the rest of the card. 


_ The form was adopted in the belief that sales were 
being lost because many dealers disliked to use the 
ordinary order card which gave them no record of 
the quantity ordered. It was appreciated that many 
dealers are their own salesman, bookkeeper and 
clerk, and that it constituted a real effort for them 
to find time to copy an order card. Accordingly, 
the accompanying form was adopted with the idea 
of making it as easy for them to order as possible. 


SALESMEN—Selection of by district managers 


SELECTION OF SALESMEN. American Management Re- 
view, Oct 1923, p. 13 (600 words, I p.) 


This outlines the plan of the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company. The Company issues a booklet to 
district managers for use in selecting salesmen. The 
booklet discusses qualifications of salesmen, sources 
of supply, methods of selection, and interview pro- 
grams, 


Qualities considered are age, health, education, 
experience, personal appearance, character, person- 
ality, cheerfulness, industry, resourcefulness, tact, 
co-operativeness and attention to detail. 


Sources of supply recommended are company 
stores, factory or office employees, retail stores, edu- 
cational institutions and advertising. The program 
for interviewing provides for three interviews, each 
one of which has a definite purpose. 


Appended to the booklet are interesting discussions 
of the selling position, meeting objections, tests, 
history of the company and instructions for giving 
the mental examination. 


Keep This Stub—It Is Your Duplicate 


(Convenient perm for Smet Orderey 


‘ VANITY FAIR SILK MILLS, READING, PA. 
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SALESMEN—Training the 

EpUCATION AND TRAINING OF THE SALESMAN. By Frank 
H. Skipper. Business Efficiency, Australia, Sept 1923, © 
460 (3200 words, 2 pp.) 

Half the secret of the success or failure of the 
individual lies with the training he receives. The 
sales manager will need to make every effort to 
make things easy for the novice, and in particular, to 
draw for him a picture of the business as a whole 
so that he can visualize things from a broader scale 
and work accordingly. 

He will need to permeate his sales force with the 
truth that “bluff” is the greatest of all negatives in 
selling and that straight-forward presentation of 
facts and explanation of the details which prove 
that the article meets the buyer’s need are the best 
selling forces. 

A quota should be set for the novice. The figure 
so fixed should be possible yet difficult of achieve- 
ment for each salesman, It should not be learned, 
however, in a parrot-like fashion, but the selling 
points contained in it should be memorized by the 
salesman, and delivered by him in fashion best 
adapted to his personality. 


SALESMEN—Use of auto by, survey 

Survey MApE or Use or AuTOMOBILES, Sales Managers’ 
Bureau Bulletin, 2 Nov 1923, p. 3 (900 words, organ of 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, table reproduced in 
part, I p.) 

Seventy-two replies were received in answer to a 
questionnaire distributed by the Cleveland Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce on the use of automobiles by 
salesmen. 


Firms employing salesmen using automobiles ........ 52 
Number of these firms owning the automobiles ...... 12 
A} wmed Oyu wa lemtniete 8, cae he lise toc cwihas cs en 32 
Owned in part by company and salesman ....... 8 
Firms making allowance on mileage basis ............ 6 
Average allowance per mile ..........0.0..0..... $.054 
Firms making a definite allowance on week by month. 15 
NO ailomilice: 65.45 Bass SUS PARE... 9 
Not answering this question ................... 22 
Firms helping finance purchase of autos by salesman . 25 
Nat mee weritr Tardis: . Ae. Meee ea ies 6 a liatias. 27 
Full liability for theft, fire and collision borne by .... 24 
Liability insurance only carried by ...............0.. 14 
Not carrying Sseratange PAs at oy kk rds oe Rheais oe ss 14 


pee ceeteweentecereresenssnsvesaes 198.... 


ri GENTLEMEN: —Piease ship the following ot warlioat date, WAr.. 66s sere ere renerenneeeenseeeeeeeseenne 


‘ 
je 
Ordered of VANITY FAIR, READING PAQ.... 6.06. 6006 MOR sas HEU | gilt. Pease 1s 


STYLE Me. | 


SEE RETURN CARD—100% 


‘of Noyres is hostery sizes, middle row bloomers and pattiobirta, 
cate member of dasens o fractional of don 
0 


SALES INCREASE FROM 
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SELLING—General (Book) 


Tue Economics oF MARKETING AND ADVERTISING. By 
W. D. Moriarity. Published by Harper & Brothers, 1923, 
(6 x 9% inches, indexed, 592 pp. $3.50.) 

Approaching the subject from the viewpoint of 
the economist, the writer has taken the funda- 
mentals of the principles of marketing and ad- 
vertising and dissected each into its component part. 

The book has served the author as the basis for 
teaching a course in the subject at the University 
of Washington. To use his own words, he has pre- 
pared the work for two groups of readers: ~ 


‘“My own oollege juniors and sophomores, and 
business men in different phases of marketing and 
advertising, who were attracted to extension classes 


by the opportunity to study applied economics.” 


(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 
to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher's price.) 


A Pearl Necklace 


| from 
PEACOCKS 


Pearls are never purchased 
merely for one generation. The 
strand of Pearls you give your wife this 
year will, many years from now, be passed 
on to some other loved one. And year by 
year, while their monetary value is increas- 
ing, the sentiment always associated with 
Pearls is also increasing. So the selection 
of a Pearl Necklace is naturally 4 very 
important matter. : 


The prospective purchaser 
of a strand of Pearls could do no 
better than to place himself in our hands. 
We have been studying pearls and the vari- 
ous points which make up their value for 
many years. It would be hard to find a 

er, or more complete selection of gen- 
uine Pearl Necklaces than here. And our 
record of 85 years of fair dealing is full 
assurance that your purchase will be a real 
value in every respect. 


The prices for complete 
strands of genuine Oriental Pearls 
range from $150 to $250,000. 


Foremost Authorities on Pearls and Diamonds 
85 Years of Confidence 


SEE PEARLS—CHRISTMAS ADVERTISING OF . 
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SMALL APPROPRIATION—Spending to ad- 
vantage 
THe SMALL AppropriATION. By Hugh Strong. Judi- 
cious Advertising, Oct 1923, p. 43 (1200 words, 2 pp.) 


The small concern or store needs to appreciate 
at the outset that they can effect savings in over- 
head expense that the larger firm cannot. Every 
such possible saving should be effected and the re- 
sults of such economy applied to the advertising 
budget. Thus, for instance, if a large store expends 
2 to 3% of net sales for advertising, a smaller con- 
cern can spend 4 to 5% by economizing in overhead 
as described. 

The advertising should be planned. If the store 
is located so as to get the benefit of the circulation 
of a daily newspaper, that paper will be the best 
medium. Small space is preferable as a regular 
program, with larger space on special occasions, 
such as seasonal openings, the announcement of new 
lines, etc. As a general rule, it will be found that 
morning newspapers are more effective for selling 
men’s goods and the evening for women’s wear. 
Merchandise of a more costly character also will 
be advertised to better advantage in the morning 
papers. r t 

Large space in one and small space in the other 
paper can be alternated with good effect, if the 
appropriation permits of using 2 papers. This 
eliminates monotony and enhances the attention 
value of the small advertisement. 


STEEL PRODUCTS—Direct mail sells $100,000 
worth 
$100,000 From 80,000 LETTERS CosTING $7,000. By Keith 
J. Evans. Advertising Fortnightly, 7 Nov 1923, p. 28 
(1300 words, letter reproduced, 1 p.) 


The following letter brought $93,000 when 
sent to 80,000 users of iron and steel, 50,000 of 
which names were already on our mailing list. The 
additional names were secured from telephone di- 
rectories, containing 2,000 and more names. 

“T came across your name the other day in a 
search for users of steel in your locality. I am 
not sure that we can be of service, but if you will 
co-operate by filling out.the attached simple form, 
I will certainly appreciate it. 

Perhaps first I should tell you something about 
the firm. The Ryerson Company, often known as 
the Iron and Steel Department Store of America, 
maintains large and complete stocks of all iron 
and steel products; in fact, you may secure any- 
thing from nails, bolts and rivets, to boiler tubes, 
sheets, bars and structural beams. Shipments are 
immediate, the prices are right, as we handle a 


. large volume of business and can, therefore, operate 


on a small margin of profit. 

This is a big house, but it has been built up on 
the personal service idea and there is no order too 
small to receive prompt attention. 


iN 
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Booklets giving complete information regarding 
all iron and steel products, are also a part of Ryer- 
son Steel-Service. Perhaps some of these will be 
of use to you. ‘ 

Instead of troubling you to write a letter, we have 
attached a sheet on which most of the writing is 
done for you. If you will just check or fill out 
this simple form, we may be able to co-operate with 
you to advantage—to serve you and perhaps save 
you money. 

I have also attached a stamped addressed envel- 
ope to make it easy and hope that you will favor us 
with your reply. 

Attached to this letter was a questionnaire cover- 
ing the main points of information and asking the 
prospect whether he would be interested in a book- 
let describing our steel products. 


WINDOW DISPLAY—Christmas 


UnusuaL CuristMAs Winpow DispLay IpEAs. Grand 
Rapids Furniture Record, Nov 1923, p. 237 (2300 words, 
display reproduced at bottom of this page, 2 pp.) 

The display shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph appeared in the windows of Selfridge’s, Lon- 
don. As can be seen, the display was arranged in 
the form of an open book with the caption across 
the top “Selfridge Book of Gift Suggestions.” The 
book was cut out of cardboard and occupied an-en- 
tire window. 

Each page was divided into sixteen squares, in- 
side each square there being a tiny shelf draped with 
black satin. In each square were placed a few speci- 


| 

} 
} 
ane 
H 
so 
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mens of each gift offering, along with a small price 
card. Running down between the pages, like a book 
mark, was a string of holly. A concealed electric 
light bulb placed just above the top front of each 
square was concentrated on the merchandise con- 
tained in the square. There was no other lighting in 
the window. 


Ed. Note— 
The idea embodied in this digest could be adopted to the 
display of many kinds of goods. 


WINDOWS—Pulling-power of illuminated 


SALes INCREASE WITH Licut. Pull-together, Oct 1923, 
p. 4 (800 words, table reproduced, house organ of Eaton, 
Crane & Pike, I p.) 


Strump & Company, women’s apparel merchants 
of Newark, N. J., recently conducted a test which 
revealed conclusively that the greater the illumina- 
tion in their windows the more passersby stopped to 
look over the display. The detailed results of this 
test are given in the table below. 


Illumination 
(in foot-candles ) 


as measured by Cost of electricity No. of each 100 


a foot-candle meter per hour passersby stopping 
15 6c 10 
30 9 12 
50 13 15 
65 17 17 
85 19% 19 
100 22 21 


SEE WINDOW DISPLAY—CHRISTMAS 
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SALESMENTS COMPENSATION. 
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21 Pay. a4 pay 8 PAY 
STAAtGHT SALARY. GALARY. & GCOMMIESION STRAIGHT CQMMISSI CIN 


|) PAYS STRAIGHT COMMI'SSI.ON ANO TRAWING ACCOUNT SASED ON NET | 
PROFITS AFTER GECUCTING SALESMAN'S SALARY. AND EXPENSES AND 

> RESERVING ANT EQUITABLE AMOUNT FOR cost OF CONDUCTING THE 
BUSINESS ANO CAPITAL INVESTED. 


rete STRAIGHT SALARY. SALARY ANO COMN.ISSION., GRAW'NG ACCOUNT 

ASEO QN NET PROFITS AFTER DEOUCTING SALESMAN'S SAI.ARY AND 
cxecuscs AND RESERVING AN EQUITASLE: AMOUNT FOR CEST CF CON= 
SucTtn@ BUSINESS AND CAFITAL INVESTED. 


2. PAY IN TAREE wAYSss STRAIGHT SALARY. 
SALARY ANO COMMISSION 


STRAIGHT COMMISSION. 


2 PAY TWO WAYS: SALARY ANO COMMISSION 


STRAIGHT COMNISSION 


STRAIGHT SALARY. 
STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


PAY TWO WAY6? 


4 PAY. TwO WAYS: 
STRAIGHT SALARY 
SALARK & COMMISSION 


PAYS ALL WAYS, 


See 


ALLOW THEIR SALESMEN 
TO ACCEPT A CASH 30NUS 
FROM MANUBACTURERS 


60 


ALLGW. THEIR SALESMEN TQ 
ACCEPT PREM) UM& FROM, 
MANUFACTURERS 


27 00 NOT. 


SEE PAINT—SURVEYS IN THE INDUSTRY 


COPY—Interesting angle 
“The romance of an industry or the unfamiliar 


history of the materials which enter into the making. 


of a product, may form its most interesting adver- 
tising copy angle. A background out of the ordt- 
nary run of ‘everyday, lends an indefinable charm 
to a product, akin to a personality—Printer’s Ink, 


11 Oct 1923, p. 105. ba me (272) 
WOMEN—Copy that rheeais to a 


WHEN THE. WoMEN READ THE Abs. By Uthai Vincent 
Wilcox. The Existing Art, Sept 1923, p. 35 (3000 ing 
4 pp.) 

The average woman is personal in her view- 
point. She sees everything in relation. to, herself, 
her happiness, comfort, looks. Accordingly, the 
copy that appeals to her, combines “reason-why” and 
“how-to- do” , with a personal application of these 


factors that'makes her feel that the product is in- . 


tended for her, which convinces her she should use 
it, and which explains how she should use it. 

A survey. which consisted of interviewing 21 
women encountered in a variety of public places, 


brought out that the elements of certain. advertise-,.. 


[November 21, 1923 


ments which appealed to these women ranked as 
follows: 
First IMPRESSIONS 


‘eho appealoivthe ‘picture dey ee vis. toed os anes Al 13 
Tne) head ingas: gs. ube wees es ea gee eae 5 
General Impression of the whole ..................; 3 


SEconD IMPRESSIONS 
The “how-to-use-it” or “how it is made for her bene- . 


DEN elGe. vi @ e's via 2c eee EE ee ee ieod “10 
General style of advertisement ..............+.... een 
Legibility <Q Re Ae, Ue a ae, bod 
Undetermitied: 1402. ance cat 44.4 deren: rh a 

21 


*CONVENTION DATES 


Nat’! Assn., of Piano Bench & Tool Mfrs. Assn., Dec., 
1923, Chicago, Ills. 


International Live Stock Exposition, Dec. 1-8, 1923, 


Chicago, Ills. 

Better Bedding Alliance of America, Jan. 15-17, 1924, 
Chicago, Ills. 

Common Brick Manufacturer’s Assn., Feb. 10, 1924, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

National Business Show, April 7-12, 1924, San rane 
cisco, Cal. 

Ass'n of Scientific Apparatus Makers of U.S. A,, Bot 
18-19, 1924, Washington, D. C. 

National Ass’n of Printing Ink Makers, Inc., May 5: 
1924, New York, N. Y. 

National Ass'n of Stove Mfrs., May 14-15, 1924, New 
York, N. Y. 

Pacific Coast Ad’ Clubs Assn., last wk. May, 1924, 
Fresno, Calif. 

Associated Ad’ Clubs of the World, June, 1924, London, 
Eng. 

International Ass’n of Printing House Craftsmen’ & 
Graphic Arts Show, August, 1924, Milwaukee, Wis. 


*“Convention Dates” iar appear aye ed in the Busi- 
ness Digest. . aie 


BUSINESS DIGES tT 


Consists of Five Independent Services: 


‘I> Executive Management °°» 
II Accounting and. Office Management 
III Advertising and Sales Promotion 
IV Banking and Finance. =, - 
V_ Credits and Collections 


In addition to the semi-monthly issues, published 
' on the first and third Wednesdays of each month, 
each subscriber is entitled to share the: services of 
- the staff placed at his disposal. 
- He has.the right to borrow any of the books 
_ we digest for a period of ten days without charge; 
“to. purchase these books at a discount. of ‘10 per 
cent post-paid ; to purchase magazine issues con- 
‘taining important articles at publishers’ prices; to 
ask us to compile for him information already in 
‘print on any’ particular subject in which he is, inter- 
*s ested; and finally, to order at cost original researches 
which require that men be sent into the field or 
which entail considerable overhead expense in the 
’ form -of correspondence, postage, . _ preparation of 
questionnaires and a large amount. of. typing. 


When ordering books reviewed please mention that you are a subscriber so that you will get the 10% discount. 
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MEMORANDA 


This space is for your personal use 
when making note of certain digests 
to which you wish to refer at some 


future date. 


Page 


@ e If you desire the original articles for 
closer study in connection with your 
USHHESS MT, CS work please notify 
er ee eee Be 
Subject Remarks ) ; SR EES M 
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PASS IT AROUND — 


Please read these digests carefully. 


When you have finished pass this 
issue along. 


otion Service 
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Issued semi-monthly. Business Digest, Inc., Publishers; Ric1 


The Salesman Who Is Alert 


ULTIVATE alertness for it will bring you 

sales. Alertness, in a measure is natural to 

some, but it can be cultivated by anybody, and 
one of the most important preliminaries to the 
cultivation of alertness is the appreciation of the 
value of it. 

When we were children we used to play a game 
called “Observation.” About a hundred different 
objects were put on a table or scattered about a 
room. The players in the game were permitted to 
walk slowly through the room for about two min- 
utes. Then each was given a piece of paper and 
a pencil, and the player who could write down the 
longest list of articles observed won a prize. 


It was a valuable game because it trained us in 
alertness. Many salesmen go along without seeing 
much. They go into a prospect, talk constantly 
and go away without an order. Let the prospect 
talk. Observe his mannerisms and follow his 


thoughts. Invariably he will lay his cards out on 
the table, and if you are observant, you can read 
those cards into your own play and make the sale. 

A prominent business man was interviewed re- 
cently as to the characteristics which he thought 
make for success. He gave it as his opinion that 
the salesman who is ambitious, energetic and ob- 
servant will succeed. He must work towards his 
ambition, and be quick to grasp the opportunities 
which will land him there. 

Observation is the keynote of success in life. 
Cultivate it! 

Hardware & Implement Journal, 8 Oct. 1923, p. 11. 


CONTEST—Dealer’s Sales 

Tips and Nibs, house organ of the Wahl Com- 
pany, for November 1923, contains the conditions 
and supplementary description of the Sales Contest 
which the Company is holding among its retail 
dealers. (265) 


HaRp oe Eas ere’ Pres. ; ALFRED H, ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres.; Vincent C. 
Ross, Secy.-Treas., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. aE EK ol ante 
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BUDGETS+Of the “well-to-do” class 

Bupefts or WeELt-To-Do Given 1x SECOND VoLUME oF 
INcoME INveEsTIGATION. News-Bulletin, National Bureau 
of Economie Research, 15 Nov 1923, p. 3 (800 words, 
excerpt from Vol. 2, Income in the U. S. 1 p.) 

The Bureau recently made a study of expendi- 
tures by persons having expense budgets of $5,000, 
$10,000, $20,000 and $50,000 for the items: 

1. Food for themselves and servants. 

2. Clothing. 

3. Fuel and light. 

4. Housing, including estimated rent for resi- 

dence occupied by the owner. 

5. Money wages of servants. 

6. Automobiles, yachts, including maintenance 

and depreciation. 

7. Miscellaneous. 

It was found that the $5,000 class spends 27.27% 
of their total income for food for family, guests and 
servants. This figure decreases steadily as the total 
expenditures increase, until we find that in the 
$50,000 class only 6.1 is required for food. 

Rent, including rent of homes owned, starts at 
18% for the $5,000 class, and increases gradually 
until the $50,000 class is reached with its 20.7. 

Fuel and light dwindle rapidly as the amount of 
income increases. 

Wages of servants, on the, other hand, mount 
from 4.5% for the $5,000 budget to 13.7% for the 
$50,000 budget. 

Clothing requires 14.3% of the $5,000 budget, 
less than 10% for the $20,000, and 6.4% for the 
$50,000 budget. 


A “Go-Getter” is a live wire who grabs off what 
the majority of people idly dream about. The “Go- 
Getter” is usually blessed with, the vision of glimps- 
ing the tangible, whereas the every-day person 1s 
stone-blind. Supplementing his foresight the “Go- 
Getter” go-gets it. Immune to the wails of the 
“Tt-can’t-be-done” clan, the “Go-Getter’ keeps on 
banging away. He uses his wits every second, mean- 
while doggedly. smashing away wntil he achieves 
what he set out to accomplish——The Needle, house 
organ of Young & McCallister, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Sept.-Oct. 1923, p. I. (264) 
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CARPENTER—Copy used by a 

How CLEVELAND CARPENTER Is USING NEWSPAPER SPACE 
to STIMULATE Business. Printers’ Ink; 11 Oct 1923, p. 
ot (750 words, ad reproduced below, 2 pp.) 

The accompanying advertisement is one of those 
inserted in the Cleveland daily newspapers by the 
Webber Company, a firm of carpenters and jobbers. 
Small space and the black and white style kept down 
costs. 


ROOFING—Display of 


A Western store displays rolls of roofing paper 
out front by dropping the roll over a post which 
is sunk deep in the ground, When the rolls are 
slipped on to the posts the tops are dropped down 
to receive the top ends of the posts, covering them. 
Then the top is padlocked to prevent theft of the 
roofing.—Good Hardware, Nov. 1923, p. 57. (271) 


SALESMEN—Training course for printing 

_ A Suggested Course of Training for the Print- 
ing Salesman, is a 2-page article by Dana Emerson 
Stetson, appearing on p. 33, the Nov. 17 issue of 
Printing. It gives an interesting outline of the pre- 
liminary work and study that the author thinks the 
junior salesman should do before going into the 


field. (278) 
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COLORS—Use of on bill-boards 
How 1o Use Cotor in Apvertistinc. By A. T. Fisher. 
Judicious Advertising, ‘Nov 1923, p. 78 (1500 words, 2 pp.) 


The commonly accepted “appeals” of the various 
colors are: 


Red—excites nerves, arouses feelings, motor im- 
pulses. 

Orange 

Yellow 

Green—restful, soothing, neither. warm nor cool 
but neutralizing. 

Blue—cooling, quieting, expresses serenity, spiritu- 
ality, etc. 

Lavender—tranquil. 

Purple—stateliness, solemnity, richness, royalty. 

White—purity, quality of spiritual superiority or 
physical immaculateness. 


Heating, especially orange. 


When viewed from a considerable distance the 
best combinations of color are as follows: 


Black on Yellow. 
Green on White. 
Red on White. 
Blue on White. 
White on Blue. 
Black on White. 


es te ee 


DELIVERYMEN—Making salesmen of 

TrucK DRIvER or Route SALESMAN—WHICcH? By D. M. 
Dirman. The Ice Cream Trade Journal, Nov 1923, p. 87 
(1500 words, I p.) 


The success or failure of your delivery operations 
depends almost wholly upon the man who drives 
your truck, and accordingly, he should be trained 
to sell, to understand the importance of the position 
he holds.. , 

When a new man is given charge of a route, it 
is, suggested that he be called into the superin- 
tendent’s office and given an earnest talk which will 
impress upon him the importance of his position 
with the firm, its policies and methods of doing 
business and the detail regarding the trade and the 
service expected from him. The route inspector 
should make several trips with him, coaching him 
in all details of driving a truck and giving the prop- 
er service to his customers. 

The new man will need to be coached in saluting 
the customer with a courteous “Good morning” and 
the necessity of leaving the customer’s place in neat 
condition after bringing in the ice. Another detail 
which he will need to be told to watch is the ac- 
curate billing of the sale, and finally, he will be 
taught to keep his eyes open for new customers. 

Perhaps the best method of securing satisfactory 
route salesmen is to promote the helpers working 
on the summer trucks. They have had an oppor- 
tunity to learn the requirements of conducting a 
profitable route. 


(| 
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DIRECT-MAIL—Planned for retail store 

Tues—E MetrHops Bring Ovt-or-TOowN TrapDeE. Grand 
Rapids Furniture Record, Oct 1923, p. 201 (1500 words, 
chart reproduced in next column, I p.) 


If the retailer is well-advertised in his local news- 
papers, he will find it good policy to apportion his 
heaviest direct-mail circularization over the outly- 
ing towns and to thin it down as he works in 
towards his store. 

See the accompanying illustration. Zone off your 
city in this manner. If the population of your state 
is more thinly spread it may be necessary to extend 
the zones, or if the contrary, to contract them. 


DISPLAY—Improving departmental 

GETTING 100 PER CENT INTEREST FoR Displays. By 
Williard D. Hart. The Display World, Nov 1923, p. 34 
(1500 words, illustrated, 3 pp.) 


In many stores today the display men either 
decorate or approve all counter and fixture displays 
within the store. In one Newark store, for example, 
the display department passes upon the arrange- 
ment of the stock on the fixture shelves, seeing to 
it that pieces of merchandise with clashing colors 
are not placed over or alongside each other. They 
see that such a department as silk, where practically 
all merchandise is colored, is arranged on the 
shelves in harmonious effects. In many instances 
they separate each major color into a group, such 
as all blue on one shelf, all green shades on an- 
other, and so on until all shades have been ex- 
hausted. Where space does not warrant this, they 
strive for the best possible blending of colors. 

Separate color schemes, presented once or twice 
a week throughout each floor, have become the 
vogue in a few stores recently. Each department 
carries out a general color combination, making 
things harmonious and symmetrical. 

Gimbel Brothers, New York, recently spent thou- 
sands of dollars for counter lamps of similar de- 
sign, which were placed in all departments on the 
main floor in an effort to make the general appear- 
ance of the floor as appealing as possible. 

The store management also offered cash prizes to 
those departments that made the best display, and 
individual awards also were made to salespeople in 
winning departments. — 

A different color scheme is carried out by each 
department and specialization is the keynote. Each 
individual showcase has a separate color scheme. 
All blue merchandise is kept in one, all red in an- 
other, and so on; in the jewelry division for in- 
stance one little section is devoted entirely to jet 
black jewelry. 

Huge economies can be effected in salaries for 
display men by training the departmental sales peo- 
ple to do this work. The course of training can be 
given by the display manager, demonstrations made 
by him and the clerks taught by seeing how dis- 
plays are mapped out. 
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CITY OF 50,000 
POPULATION 


CIRCULARIZE 
LIGHTLY IN 
bi wees YOUR CITY 

* 30,000 
POPULATION 


& 109,000 


POPULATION 


“Zones of Trading Influence.’’ Although Some Stores in 

Smaller Communities Make no Effort to get Business in the 

Trading Areas of Larger Centers, Others are Finding the 

Automobile and Attractive Direct-by-mail Matter Real 
Sales-Getters 
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SEE DIRECT-MAIL—PLANNED FOR RETAIL STORE 


ENVELOPE—Prospect’s photo on brings 
results 
Prospect VISUALIZATION De Luxe. Mailbag, Nov 1923, 
p. 247 (500 words, illustrated, 1 p.) 


An unusual direct-mail “stunt” on the part of the 
St. Louis Globe. Democrat created some little ex- 
citement in advertising circles in that city. A list 
was prepared of executives known to have the final 
“say” on expenditure of money by their firms. 
Then a folder bearing the name of the firm and the 
photograph, but not the name of the individual 
executive was sent to each name on the list. 

The folder bearing the photograph was the first 
in a series of direct mail pieces so sent out. The 
photographs were secured unknown to the pros- 
pects and the problem of securing the photos was 
simplified by the fact that list contained but a few 
hundred names and that most of the people on the 
list were prominent in club or public life. Conse- 
quently, their photographs were comparatively easy 
to secure. 


FOUNTAIN PENS—Selling points for 

TALKS TO SALESMEN. No, 4, The Pen Prophet, Dec 1923, 
p. 5 (1700 words, taken from sales pamphlet, house organ 
L. E. Waterman Co., 3 pp.) 

The four important points which the buyer 
should consider are: 

1. The size of the barrel and the way it fits the 
hand. 

2. The kind of point and its suitability for the 
character of work the pen may be called upon to do. 

3. The ease with which the pen may be filled 
with ink. 

4. The way ink flows when the pen is in use. 
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INTERVIEW—Getting the 

GETTING THE INTERVIEW. The Pelican, Oct 1923, p. 255 
(300 words, house organ the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Co., /Tip:) 

A clever piece of strategy by a life insurance 
agent that could be adapted to almost any line is 
as follows: 


When the agent approaches a prospect, and that 
prospect waves him off with: 


“Insurance? I’ve got all the insurance I-need. No use 


wasting your time and mine.” 


The agent says: 

“Well, good day sir. I’m glad you're so well covered, 
and after all, there are only three things life insurance 
can do for you—” 

Then, in the majority of cases, the prospect will 
look up and say 

“What are they? 


Then the agent answers: 


“Continue to pay your salary to your wife after you 
have passed on; will educate your children; defray burial 
expenses and clean up any debts you may have left 
behind.” 


Then the interview is under way. 


MAKE Your _ “Yes, Tam the medium through which our success 
F RES is established. I represent figures that you know 
IGU speak most loudly for your value as a salesperson, 
TELL THE I amy the medium by which you can best express 


yourself. 


RIGHT STORY fet! 


You fautilate me! 


WHICH FIGURES ARE You disfigure me! 
EASIER TO READ? You make me a burden instead of a pleasure. 
You care not how you write upon me. Come 
123456789 l0 with me on my travels and you will see— , 
ILS eS | Xy 16 The wrinkled brow of the shipping clerk guess- 
ing whether the address you have written is 
Akron or Canton, Kent or Kenton. 
9.2.4. Q- See the drivers wondering about the numbers 
'2-3-4-5-6-7-8 you have intended for a street address. 
9-10 See the auditors trying to figure whether you 
Make Your Figures have written a three or an eight, a two or a 
; j . fh five. See the billers trying ‘to ascertain what 
as D ain as inese kind of merchandise has been sold through me. 
Know you not that I pass through many hands 
before they have done with me pang ye 
not that if I were written plainly and legibly 
LecisBLe that many people would be spared hours of 
FIGURES perplexity and the store a heavy expense. 


Make AuditingLasy qyvaeitin® me! 


You mutilate me! 


KEEP YOUR FIGURES You write upon me quickly, hastily, indistinctly 


Pp sa and incorrectly. I ask not for scrolls or flourishes 


RIGHT COLUMNS but I beg that you write me plainly. 
DONT ERASE If you cannot do that PRINT me. 
OR MARK OVER I am not an insignificant factor in your work. 


Please treat me better. 
Write the department and number clearly. 


wee 


A form adopted by the T: L. Hudson Company to encourage 
clerical exactness among employees.—-The Hudsonian, Oct, 1923, p. 7 


Write the date with dashes—today is 7—27. 


Poor figures cause dissatisfaction and dis- 
appointed customers. 


Mistakes cause unnecessary expense. 
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NEW BUSINESS—Clever stunt brings 
THIS Is CLEVER. The Keystone, Nov 1923, p. 159 (500 
words, I p.) 


Eugene Leigh Ward, jeweler of Oneonta, N. Y., 
recently moved to.a new location, and to apprise his 
customers of the fact and at the same time to win 
new trade, he distributed the accompanying “trans- 
fer’ to a selected list. 

The following letter accompanied the transfer: 


When you receive'a transfer from the Trolley 
Company, you know that, the Company is not par- 
ticularly interested as to whether you use the transfer 
or not. But this is not the case when you receive 
the enclosed transfer, as we want you to use it for - 
two reasons. First, we want you to know where we 
are going to move, and all about our new store. The 
many improvements for your convenience, such as the 
unique silverware department, the diamond and 
bride’s room and the enlarged gift shop. Also for 
our opening, we have assembled a month in advance 
of the June season a truly wonderful assortment of 
gifts for the bride and for the graduate. Therefore, 
we desire you to transfer your affections to the new 
store and use the $1.00 transfer. | 

This transfer will save you $1.00 on any purchase 
of $5.00.0r more if used before May 15. ‘This trans- 
fer is sent to you to use and will save you a dollar. 

We hope you will like our new store and will be 
one of our first callers on our opening date, April 25. 

Appreciating. your past. favors and awaiting the 
opportunity to serve you, I remain 

Yours sincerely 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING—Co-operative 

Freps Tuat Have Nor Been Devetopep, By Walter 
T. Williams. Poster Advertising, Nov 1923, p. 9 (2600 
words, 2 pp.) 


Hotel owners in a certain popular summer resort 
section were worried because auto tourists passing 
by were developing the habit of camping out over- 
night, instead of stopping at the town hotels. The 
hotel owners were alarmed over this lost business, 
but getting together, invested in co-operative bulletin 
boards which were placed near the camping place of 
the tourists. The boards emphasized the comfort of 
the hotel after a day’s motoring, the convenience of 
a well-appointed hotel, and soon turned a consider- 
able part of the tourist trade to the hotels. 


QUESTIONNAIRE—A letter that brought 
réplies to a 
VALIDATING THE QUESTIONNAIRE METHOD. By Herbert 
A. Toops. The Journal of Personnel Research, Sept 1923, 
p. 153 (9000 words, graphs, letters, 1 reproduced, 16 pp.) 
The following letter was the third follow-up to 
a questionnaire sent to a list of graduates of Teach- 
ers College, New York. 


“We find your name among the few graduates of 
the school who have not returned the questionnaire 
sent you recently. \A new questionnaire is herewith 
enclosed, in case you have mislaid the other one or 
if it has been jlost in the mail. We hope the follow- 
ing short story will encourage you to answer this 
questionnaire at once. 


© 
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The Merchant’s Dinner. 

In France, before the war, it was the custom on a. 
certain holiday for thirty jovial tradesmen to meet at 
the home of a popular merchant. They gathered to 
renew friendships, to have speeches, and to make 
merry with wine and song. But a sad day came with 
the advent of the war, The good merchant’s stock 
of wine was exhausted, and on account of business 
reverses, he had not the means to purchase more. Great 
were his misgivings as the holiday approaches, for he 
could not think of the feast without the customary 
wine. The tradesmen all shook their heads sadly, 
until one made the bright suggestion that each pro- 
cure a bottle of wine, to replenish the good mer- 
chant’s cask with thirty bottles. 

The holiday came. There was no lack of merriment 
and this served somewhat to dispel the host’s fears. 
Unnoticed by him, the tradesmen one by one proceeded 
to the cellar, each withdrawing a bottle from beneath 
his cloak, emptying the contents into the cask, and 
returning to the company unnoticed. While the feast 
was at its height, the merchant made the sad an- 
nouncement that his wine cask was empty. One of 
the guests spoke up: “Good friend, perhaps the last 
drop has not been drawn. Let us at least see the 
color of a good glass of wine.” 

The merchant went down to his cellar and was 
astonished beyond measure, when, upon turning the 
faucet, his pitcher was quickly filled to the brim. 
He hastened up the dim stairway to his guests. When 
lo and behold! In place of the golden liquid which 
he expected to see, there was nothing but water in the 
pitcher. It seems that every man had said to himself : 
Among so many bottles, it will not matter if I fail 
to furnish good wine. I will fill my bottle with 
water, and no one will ever know the difference.” 

With so many graduates of the school you may 
feel that whether you answer or not the questionnaire 
will make but little difference. But as the above 
story so forcibly shows, it is only when every man 
feels responsible for a big undertaking that the under- 
taking succeeds. We hope to have one hundred per 
cent of returned questionnaires. Will you please co- 
operate by sitting down now and filling out the 
answers to the questions ? 


=a. 
«MONT eas, 
N.DAK 
Dang 312 335 
Jone 5 
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RADIO—Letter that sells 


Tuninc IN On THE Rapto Profits. By Ruel McDaniel. 
Electrical South, Nov 1923, p. 17 (3000 words, letter 
reproduced, 3 pp.) 


The Rose Radio and Electrical Supply store of 
New Orleans, La., have found that the following 
letter “pulled” many new customers: 


“With the right kind of a RADIO set you can 
break records every day and still keep the smile on 
your face. 


I admit airplanes travel fast, but when it comes 
to covering territory, RADIO is king of them all. 
One moment you listen to Station WSB broadcasting 
music from Atlanta and the next moment you are 
enjoying Opera from the Chicago Westinghouse Sta- 
tion KYW. Then you go right on to Kansas City to 
pick up syncopated Jazz music offered by the Night 
Hawks of Station WDAF of the Kansas City Star— 
and next to the nightly program of KSD of the 
St. Louis Dispatch. 


These broadcasting stations spend thousands ‘of 
dollars for your pleasure without charging you a 
cent admission. How much longer can you afford 
to pass up such entertainments, which are given ab- 
solutely free? 


ROSE RADIO AND ELECTRICAL SUP- 
PLIES, located at 129 CAMP STREET, our new 
home, is the logical place for BETTER RADIO 
sets, a full assortment of complete sets for those 
who want quick action, and parts of every de- 
scription, for those who want more exertion and 
the pleasure of telling their friends, “I BUILT 
THIS SET MYSELF.” We can possibly improve 
your set. Consult us. 


I want you to know us better—a personal call from 
you will be appreciated and I am looking forward 
to seeing you in our storé the first time you pass 
around our way. Don’t forget the number, 129 
Camp Street.” 


= 
? 


CHAIN STORES IN U. S. THE LARGER NUMBER REPRESENTS TOTAL DRUG STORES IN EACH STATE AND THE 


LESSER NUMBER CHAIN STORES. THE DRUGGIST’S CIRCULAR, NOV, 1923, P. 433 
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REAL ESTATE—Selling (General) 


102 PLrans For \CLosinc Reat EstaTeE Dears. A. W. 
Shaw Company, New York, 1923 (5%x8%_ inches, 


159 pp.) " { 
This book is not for sale but is offered by the 


publishers of System to new 15-month subscribers 
to that magazine. 

As its title indicates, the book consists of 102 
miscellaneous plans which have been used to sell 
real estate. 

It is a handy little volume. 

(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 
to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher's price.) 
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RETAIL STORES—Sale of Goods by months in 


STABILIZING THE FLow or Goops 1n DistripuTion. By 
Arthur Lazarus. Dry Goods Economist, 17 Nov, 1923, 
p. 20 (1800 words, 7 charts and tables, 1 reproduced, 


2 pp.) 

The first two of the following tables illustrate the 
seasonable flow of demand for various items in a 
Middle Atlantic department store during 1922, 
while the last one gives the monthly distribution of 
sales of Women’s Ready-to-Wear in four stores, 
located in various parts of the country. 


PERCENTAGES OF SALES BY MONTHS TO TOTAL YEAR’S SALES—i922—OF A STORE IN A 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC SEAPORT 


Departments Tan. Feb. 
Silkstand MV eLvets” cea ceee. en nea mei 7.05 6.28 10.63 
Black and Colored Dress Goods ...... 6.12 7.09 10.28 
WiashGoods ae aici ier.) Norns arate 4.57 6.69 7.76 
Ieinen’ and White Goods’ oa, ol) sou. eee .51 5.23 nS. 52 
Domesticsiand) Lininesiiin ssi »» 9.89 8.03 &55 
Laees, Embroideries and Robes ...... 6.68 6.84 7.35 
Neckwear, and /Veilingii., .ciisaigulee ins 4.53 4.70 9.04 
Dress TE sgarmmmalini £S vance dt stelere, «Gielen oie 8.04 6.40 7.24 
Rabbonsi in, vide steals steno men bludeae ee 5.57 5.02 7.360 
Miaillineryae soi ieiee tte nuiachs Stes Crete ae 4.16 6.59 12.90 
Women’s -Suitayiet ay sere ocak tio alee 5.15 6.41 22.54 
Women’s and, Misses’ Skirts .......... 4.84 6.74 9.58 
Womens: Coatsinceue ren iinet wraci eee 8.69 3.01 8.07 
‘Women § Dresses epics scien. | ntotuniediele & eA SOLO ZOE a7 
Misses’ Suits (14 to 20 years)........ 4.03 6.77 25.25 
Misses’ Coats (14 to 20 years) ....... O22 27 oO .O3 
Misses’ Dresses: (14 to 20 years) ...... 4.26 5.80 6.05 
All Junior Coats and Dresses, etc. (13 

10 TQ Vears.)y sae astra. eee atte 1.66 17.05 
All Girls’ Dresses, Coats, Middy Skirts, 

etc: (OLtona4 years’) Man si ie ed S2iRGiT3 0:28 
Boys’ Clothing t) 255.2. Mis). tesla 6.36 4.37 8.96 
Men’s"Glothing Hw, (RH cy Be. 6.89 5.04 6.64 
Toys and Sporting Goods ............ Piet Peon) 1.03 
Women's" Shoes) 0s. eases ein OSG O21 
Men's (Shoes) sai eet isogenic 6.49 5.27 5.04 
Clildren’s sShoes.. ay shite iene ieee 3.29 3.88 7.01 
Uphotstery (so. . hcemh tae Oeeienisg tee 4-10 2.86 4.34 
Store ig 18 Me ees eee ec es crack Pasa! plied’ Sat 


WOMEN’S READY-TO-WEAR 


Store A B a D E 
JANA Y nies bs Oe ew Pee site 5.1 SOWWeIZ 12 6.10 
Februarys 0 gttte ts, 2 ie 4.5 3.0 Tat 5.08 
Maren cco ee Mean cee ee 8.2 6.0 6.86 10.69 
ADT Pat cis aoc eae. i OS 0.09 94.10.03 5) “56 
Magee tee ates eats 7.6 9.0 8.91 7.39 
June fica. cee hare ee nad 6.2 6.0 5.07 4.11 
July sche. Se eee Ape 6.0 5.0 4.41 2.57 
ARIS ISt leew Tae ae ne 6.5 8.0 4.06 5.00 
September. 2. 3. eee. oe 9.0 13.0 5.15 ~ 10.30 
October ar cae. Sones te ES Chan tO.0 Pu TOnns a UT Sl2A 

November s.cci900-. . BAe) TT OTTO aIAp ben Pay 
Decembery se ween oe ee OGiiypPELOWs7 12,02 7.03 


SILVER WARE—Plated-Wear and, distribution 
of 


OTHER RETAILERS GETTING JEWELER’s TRADE. By E. H. 
Hufnagel. Pacific Northwest Retailer, Nov, 1923, p. 10 
(600 words, tables reproduced, 1 p.) 

E. H. Hufnagel, president of the American Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers’ Association, states that 


Mar. April 


May Jun July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
10.14 10.18 8.86 5.99 618 7.05 9.63 9.00 895 
772 - S505 oi (2-00.14 1 Oe 1-307. .O14.i10.47 ..10.40 . 10.57 
10.29, 934-75 40:73, 14,5Ofs O18. 0 AT7) »3:900¢,. cB41.,.,. 5.80 
7.30 7.05. 7.41 5.68 5.84 10.28 11.38 9.57 14.88 
7.05) SA7 iy F7d, v0.07 15.08 810.10.., 12.03,, 8:07 009575 
7.92 10.53 9.92 6.72 615 6.80 .9.80 10.02 -11.18 
13.61, 8,70 8-52 . 5-30. 4.53). 15.30 . 7.00. .0.77;21,88 
8.07) ‘8,024 A4On 23303202354. 15.70. 6.15.02 ..12:25 
9.03 9.52 13.30 838 618 5.66 6.45 6.51 16.04 
11.69 7.70. 7.30 2.86 4.06 14.48 14.24 8.03 5.03 
24.03, 6!) 9.25% 14.04 boy T.65)) 2,52.4'0.45; 11:78... 3.80. 2.37 
10.02), 10.35 pykO4O mee 7een 5 SO APO: 7 O43 Zena 4. 
14.77) 9218-00in4) 11503 108); 2.1048 3.30. , 18.51 4420.00), .12:00 
9.84 10.40 12.72 6.32 455 665 1001 848 10.59 
23.67) OAD oi 4:04 5204.05) WAI 110.04 33.07, ) 2.12 
11.23 " A7aioities 70, 2.22 5.51. 16.20 24.83 11.70 
9.70") 9.85 § &88. «4:20. 5.30:.,1(700 . 14,15, 10.23 +/14.46 


16.28 3.01 68 52): 1-43, 1}, 2.75..' 18.60 23.00 12.08 


9.85 10.15 +-7.76.. 3.66 4.52 9.76 900 6.88 13.83 
11.28) [ioe i740) 44,00 44.20.4692 11,80)... 9:70,'i17.00 
10.03, 8.96; .8.74 3.76 -3.68, 5.76. 15.00 12.93, 12.46 

5.48) $257 i258. 4-02 2:22 192.05). ) 3,10, 412,15...50.30 

9.69 9.67 10.33 6.49 5.55 7.99 10.904 9.08 10.12 

8.02 6:52." 16.06) 310200347) Guetta G.30)0 O73 30:10 
13.80 808 867 358 601 8.32 15.30 9.21 11.84 
10:30 | 12:34 %) 7:56. 43.22.4922, 6984 16.902 | 16.76). 11:50 

vay sro: Mec See ee eerie 0022 120.78 


silver-ware and other plated ware are distributed as 
follows: 


SILVERWARE 
Jewelry stores .......... tela gis O42 AR 55% 
Departmetibustores jan islet eh, eet t.. ose 20 
1M ail os clergy eta ss: sass ato. sietedietsieeassealene: elascvs, ee 15 
Wi scalars Mie. 6:55 othe Bitreiets ete reper erode els, 6's ¢ 10 
100% 
PLATED WARE 
Jewelky: stores op Siu Sao. dpunbiaptes piesa dubia ¥lays 46% 
Department StOmee tant Ph47. cc tees deeds stes 19 
Mail Orde teria c:ccsiviots occ Gus le/ste die'e-0 sea el he 14 
Drugt stones see ee ome cake ah ie ts sco vo eet 8 
Harltyase Storeame cs fsb ceo pies. ns «sp 6kh's 8 
MascellanGois sears ere otis GR nee cites sl oters come 5 
100% 


CQ 
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STATISTICS—Expenditures in Peoria 
Prorta, THE “No-Srrike Crry.” By Harry R. Drum- 
mond. Editor and Publisher, 27 Oct 1923, p. 22 (1500 
words, tabld reproduced, I p.) 
The following figures on expenditures in Peoria 
should be useful to the space buyer: 


Automobiles ..... $3,239,000 Coffees, Teas, 
Auto Accessories 761,000 ra Rie pi MAB ay 1,320,000 
Auto Tires and ouseno: ur- 

SUULTT ES ss Mcrae 1,081,000 


Tubes | Avery te 1,738,000 
Bakery Products. 2,633,000 
Builders’ Supplies 2,572,000 
Canned Goods .. 


Groceries and 
Provisions .....43,115,000 
Hosiery and Knit 


+ 1,211,000 Vy tia dle ote 1,370,000 
Men’s and Boys’ Lumber, Building 
Clothing ...... 2,412,000 OHA’ 6) ino eanae 2,440,000 
Women’s Cloaks Silk and Fancy 
an SUITS”. da 2,365,000 Goods ......... 1,450,000 
Drugs and Toilet Shoes, Leather and 


Goods Rubber. 220d. : 2,764,000 
STYLE—Eyelet, introducing 

CREATING A STYLE TREND. Advertising Fortnightly, 21 
Nov 1923, p. 32 (1000 words, I p.) 


The United Fast Color Eyelet Corporation, of 
Boston, Mass., has been “tying up” the popularity 
of screen stars with consumer advertising empha- 
sizing the importance of the part that the eyelet 
plays in the appearance and durability of shoes. 

Up to recently, in its consumer copy, the com- 
pany has shown styles through the periods, tying 
up with eyelets as part of the modern mode in 
shoes. The endorsement of Mlle. Andres Lafay- 
ette, film star, was obtained and used in the copy. 

A specimen of this copy reads: 


“The white colonial oxfords worn by Mlle. Lafay- 
ette are instantly identified as shoes of quality by 
Diamond Brand (visible) fast color eyelets. Their 


genuine celluloid tops always look new and never wear 
brassy. They promote easy lacing, retain their orig- 
inal finish indefinitely and actually outwear the 
shoe.” 


ti obbi 
Tex File ey Cezters 


ri. Leading Cities 
me bie —— 


© 2 lergest centers ~ 
oe Neder Chico eters 
e 1 next est center ~ $15 7,000,000 
© 8 next Jargest ceriters ~ $25,000,000 Fo $58,000,000 


TEXTILE JOBBING CENTERS OF U. S. THE CENTRAL 
MANUFACTURING DISTRICT MAGAZINE, OCT, 1923, P. 16 
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TESTIMONIALS—Getting 

How to Get WorrH-WHILE TESTIMONIALS FOR YOUR 
Bustness. By Willis Brindley. Printers’ Ink, Nov 22, 1923, 
p. 25 (1200 words, 3 pp.) 

Testimonials are always valuable advertising. 
A certain firm selling silos to farmers sought to 
use some in their copy, and found that there were 
practically none in their files. Accordingly, the 
following letter was prepared and sent to a list of 
120 customers who had bought silos in 1922. The 
letters were signed by the sales manager himself : 


“How do you like your H-L-F Silo so far? 

Did you have any frozen silage last winter? How 
cold was it? How much did you save by buying an 
H-L-F Silo? 

Please fill in answers to questions above and return 
in stamped envelope enclosed. Use space below for 
remarks: write names of people interested in silos 
on back of sheet. If you have a picture of your silo, 
send it along for our silo book. Thanks, 


Yours very truly.” 


“Does not the greatest waste in advertising — 
whether it is general or specific—come from utiliz- 
ing an expensive method when a less expensive 
method will do the work. 

It is not that the advertising is not good; it ts 
not wisely used. If we attempt to drive a screw with 
a chisel we break the edge of the tool and do not 
drive the screw. Likewise, an agency may be ever 
so well organized ; but unless the dollar is wisely di- 
rected, the dollar it expends can never do a maxi- 
mum job. 

There will always be waste in advertising, but 
intelligent planning and supervision may be de- 
pended upon to cut the waste to a minimum.’—The 
Value Mark, Nov 1923, p. 8, house organ, M. & F. 
Schlosser, New York. (298) 


BUSINESS DIGEST 


Consists of Five Independent Services: 


I Executive Management 

II Accounting and Office Management 
III Advertising and Sales Promotion 
IV Banking and Finance 

V_ Credits and Collections 


In addition to the semi-monthly issues, published 
on the first and third Wednesdays of each month, 
each subscriber is entitled to share the services of 
the staff placed at his disposal. 

He has the right to borrow any of the books 
we digest for a period of ten days without charge; 
to purchase these books at a discount of 10 per 
cent post-paid; to purchase magazine issues con- 
taining important articles at publishers’ prices; to 
ask us to compile for him information already in 
print on any particular subject in which he is inter- 
ested; and finally, to order at cost original researches 
which require that men be sent into the field or 
which entail considerable overhead expense in the 
form of correspondence, postage, preparation of 
questionnaires and a large amount of typing. 
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WASHING MACHINES—Fine points of 
merchandising 


PROMOTING THE SALE OF WASHING MacuineEs. By Chris- 
tine Frederick. American Exporter, Dec, 1923, p. 53 (2800 
words, 3 pp.) 


When selling washing machines talk to the pros- 
pect in terms of labor and time saved. Bid her 
say good-bye to weary backs and arms, and sell 
her on the idea of having an efficient laundry in 
the house, not just the machine. 

If she is sold on this idea, she immediately comes 
into the market for all the auxiliaries suchas elec- 
tric irons, ironing board, covers, etc. 

People newly moving into houses are good pros- 
pects for the sale of a complete laundry. Co-opera- 
tion with the local gas or electric company will in- 
form you of such newcomers. 

One dealer has a definite service department 
which follows up the sale of his machines. After 
the machine has been installed in the home, the serv- 
ice man calls to see that it is being properly used. 

Demonstrations are invariably business bringers. 
Take a heavy bed-spread and show how easily it 
can be washed and wrung. This is probably the 
heaviest item that a woman has to wash and the 


AN OFFICE EQUIPMENT WINDOW DISPLAY FOR THE 
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ease with which it is handled by the machine will 
impress her. 

A placard something like this will sell your ma- 
chines: 


THIS IS THE HONOLULU WASHER 


1.—It will hold 6 sheets, or 72 towels, or 120 napkins. 

2.—It takes 10 minutes to operate each load. 

3-—In a family of four, there should be no more than four 
loads or 40 minutes of actual washing, 

4.—It costs 2 cents per hour for current to run it, or less 
than 2 cents for every wash. 

5.—It wrings while it washes, thus saving time. 

6.—The wringer operates in four directions. 

7.—You can use the washer in place of a set tub. 

8.—You can rinse in the washer as well as wash in it, 


A well known banker has this to say about the 
advertising agency as a@ credit risk: 

“The agency's bills recetvable are the quickest im 
the whole world of industry, for they represent the 
obligations of leaders in business, men who are 
building for the present and future on a sound 
foundation, men who recognize advertising as the 
life-blood of their business, who realize that obliga- 
tions for advertising should be kept on the priority 
list since advertising is building continual sales for 
them without which any plant has intangible assets.” 
Printers’ Ink, 29 Nov 1923, p. 43 (297 ) 
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NEW YEAR. THE “Y AND E IDEA,” HOUSE ORGAN YAWMAN 
AND ERBE, OCT, 1923 


Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent ou 10 days approval 
and sold at 10% discount, 
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AUTOMOBILE—Production 

Cars AND Trucks Mabe. Circular letter of the Motor 
and Accessory. Manufacturers’ Association, 250 W. 57th 
St., New York, December 22, 1923. 


Cars and Cars and 
Year Trucks Made Year Trucks Made 
TOLOD Gh: Ne cheorens TAGOS.OL7 i LOT eesti oem 1,661,550 
LOU Wve fo era Nee 2 S00,040 van TO22) eaten er 2,659,004 
TOUS Maps Patan acl 1,153,638 1923 . estimated. 4,000,000 
LODO! wenden Ace 1,974,016 1924 . estimated . 3,500,000 
TO20 Pica ths seh 2,205,197 


AUTOMOBILES—School for Owners of 

A ScHooL For AUTOMOBILE Owners. Southern Automo- 
tive Dealer. Dec 1923, p. 37 (1000 words, 2 pp.) 

An automobile agency decided upon a course 
of instruction concerning their cars. This was 
to be given to the owners of the make they sold, 
and to all prospective buyers. A series of three 
lectures were planned, each to be given on three 
different days of three weeks. 

Any questions which the owners had concern- 
ing the car or its operation were answered at the 
close of the lecture. It was soon found, how- 
ever, that the time allotted for the course was 
not sufficient. It was decided to allow more time 
for questions and let the owners determine the 
course of a program through their questions. 
The owners were informed through newspaper 
advertising of the change. The attendance each 
night was large. A model of the car was mount- 
ed on blocks, its working parts exposed and 
identical parts of the intricate mechanism on dis- 
play at convenient tables. An electric motor was 
attached to the engine by a drive shaft and with 
this running, it gave opportunity to inspect the 
mechanism in operation. Questions were nu- 
merous, not only from men, but from the women 
as well. 

Of the several results of the course, the first 
was to be instrumental in giving the owners of 
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that make information which would insure them 
knowing more of the construction of their cars. 
From this they would in turn know more of the 
operation of their cars. One benefit of such 
knowledge is to bring a reduction in minor re- 
pairs. It was also driven home that there is a 
time when an automobile needs the service of 
an expert mechanic. The owners were so ac- 
quainted with the details of construction that 
they understood what was needed after their 
cars have been inspected in the repair depart- 
ment. 


BUILDING SUPPLIES—Estimating sales 

Tue Dotiar in Buitpinc, The Edison Sales Builder, 
Dec 1923, p. 12 (Reproduced). 

Knowing the value of the local building per- 
mits recorded, the merchant can estimate possi- 
ble sales with the use of the table reproduced 
below, which is an estimate made in the “T- 
Square,” published by the Service Department 
of “Architecture.” 

One dollar of the home-builder’s money is 
spent as follows: 


Masonry. - «#2 200212, AUR et 36.1 cents 
Carpentry ii) Wh dine ci 06 ay aes Oe: 29.1 
Fleating i eas ssc ae eRe lees 8.7 
Painting +')2 stewie «see Ree 6.5 
Hlectrical «work «2%. .aeuataee aves ERG. 
Plumbing) 2Y.Gk. Le Ree en: 6.0 
Sheet. «metal <..i:... gods Ot. al 3.5 
ROO HG nh ys down dded votes ERE 2.9 
Hardware): 02 scsi vy ae Meee te 1.2 
$1.00 


COPY—Facts in hospital 

Facts Basts ror Most ErrecrivE Copy. Lawrence 
Davis. Class, Nov 1923, p. 40 (800 words, illus., 3 pp.) 

A manufacturing company, whose products 
were used mainly in hospitals, found that their 
advertising must appeal to the hospital superin- 
tendent. The things that appeal to her are the 
one or more points that make the product do 
a better job—imake it more serviceable, safer and 
more effective. She must know the facts. 

The company listed each of its products and 
under each the facts and special points that made 
them desirable merchandise. Inquiries were made 
among doctors and one or more important pro- 
fessional uses for each product was found. In 
spite of this information in their advertising, 
sales lagged. Investigation showed improper 
practice in the products’ use in the hospitals. 

Standards for professional use were then made 
up, and there was further developed a “Standard 
Set of ————— Dressings.” This contained sev- 
eral types of dressings used in hospitals, the 
name of the hospital submitting the dressing be- 
ing attached. 

Information, tangible evidence and facts were 
the basis for the series, and the 1923 campaign, 
in which this was used, was the most successful 
the company ever experienced. 


C 
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COPY WRITING—Avoid exaggeration 

“Mere Worps IN DentTAL ADVERTISING.” By Frank 
W. Brock. Oral Hygiene Junior, November 1923, p. I 
(500 words, 2 pp.) 

“Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar,” 
stands as good today as when it was written. 
“Doc,” for Doctor, is vulgarism. The choice of 
common words is often difficult. Few, if any, 
advertisers seek to create a false impression— 
and yet they do. 

“Produce” is a tricky word. Literally it is “to 
bring into existence.” No preparation will “Pro- 
duce a healthy skin.” By thoroughly cleansing 
it may promote or improve the condition of the 
skin but it will not produce one. The over- 
emphasis leads a reader to expect too much, that 
is, if the copy is to be taken literally—and what 
advertiser wants his copy discounted by the 
reader? 

Use “excellent” instead of “marvelous” when 
describing the results of using a product that 
you are advertising. Eschew “best.” Be chary 
in the promiscuous use of the word “positive.” 

You probably believe Proctor & Gamble when 
they say Ivory Soap is 99 44/100% pure, but 
would you have believed them if they had used 
the often misused 100%? It is a sad fact that 
perfection often exists only in the advertising. 


DANCES—Patronage gained by holding 

Pickep Prorit Propucers. Candy and Soda Profits, 
Dec 1923, p. 16 (300 words, I p.) 

Recently two brothers took over a run down 
grocery store in Bartlesville, Oklahoma. The 
building had to be remodeled and the, stock re- 
arranged. In the meantime customers had 
started trading with other stores, and something 
out of the ordinary had to be done to win these 
former customers back, and gain new ones. 

They adopted the novel plan of holding a series 
of six free dances in the grocery itself. Large 
advertisements announcing this were run, and 
the floor cleared of tables and showcases. A 
good orchestra was hired. Business went on as 
usual behind the counters, and an excellent sales 
volume was shown for a newly started company. 

Every one of the dances was a success and 
the store won friends during the opening week, 
that, ordinarily, would have taken months to 
obtain. 


DIRECT ADVERTISING—House organs in 


PLANNING Direct ADVERTISING MATTER AIMED AT DEAL- 
ERS’ SALESMEN. By Robert E. Ramsay. The Inland 
Printer, December 1923, p. 445 (1000 words, illus., 4 pp.) 

“My dealers are order takers. They merely 
supply the demand created by our advertising,” 
so said a well known manufacturer recently. 
“Jones—the average retail dealer—can trust only 
the smallest details to his clerks. And those 
clerks make or break almost every campaign 
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where the product is sold to the consumer or 
user through dealers!” 

But, because you cannot ignore the dealers 
and go direct to the sales clerks, direct adver- 
tising planned to reach the retailer’s salesman 
must take into consideration the particular prob- 
lems of the dealer himself. 

The house-organ is suitable for such a pur- 
pose. It forces continuity, enables one to sand- 
wich in sufficient human interest to insure a 
fairly liberal reading, and intrigues interest by 
developing the family spirit. Generally speak- 
ing, what interests the dealer interests the 
dealer’s salesmen—more profits. 

To illustrate, in a recent issue of the “Edison 
Sales Builder” there appeared an_ illustrated 
ballad depicting the failure of four or five com- 
peting dealers. One failed because he cut prices, 
another because he did not advertise, a third 
because he did not dress his windows, the fourth 
forgot his overhead. The fifth is successful be- 
cause he utilizes the experiences of others. 

Drawing the parallel, we find that hardly any 
clerk will be interested in cutting prices, for cut 
prices decrease their sales total apd decrease 
their income if they get a commission. Adver- 
tising makes it easier for the average clerk to 
complete a sale, also to make the sale quicker, 
so the salesman is interested in advertising. The 
window display brings people into the store and 
gives the salesman an opportunity to sell more 
goods. 


DOLLAR DAY—Merchant’s campaign 


Dotiar Day IpEA Gets NEw ANGLE IN Topeka. By A. 
G. Wallace, Mgr., Advertising Promotion, The Capper Pub- 
lications. The Fourth Estate, 1 Dec 1923, p. 10 (1200 
words, 3 pp.) 

The “Topeka Daily Capital” had taken the 
aggressive in planning this particular Dollar 
Day, and was working from the position that 
the permanent mercantile prosperity of Topeka 
depended upon the further development of the 
rich opportunities for trade in the sixteen coun- 
ties surrounding Topeka. 

The first necessary move would be to get the 
country folks in town for Dollar Day, the sec- | 
ond would be to develop their buying habits to 
the point where they would become regular 
shoppers in Topeka, and the only way to do this 
would be to make them regular readers of the 
Topeka nierchants advertising was to make them 
regular paid subscribers to the Topeka Daily 
Capital. 

The next move was to prepare a letter com- 
bining (1) An invitation to be in town on Dol- 
lar Day, (2) A special offer of long term sub- 
scriptions to the Daily Capital. Bear in mind 
that the list to whom this letter was to be mailed 
consisted of mainly farm and small town folks— 
good, solid, substantial citizens with whom only 
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a simple human interest appeal would register. 

So the following letter was printed on Topeka 
Daily Capital letterhead, printed in type on a 
very cheap letterhead. Here is the letter as it 


went out: 


November 10, 1923. 
BARGAIN INVITATION 

Can you arrange to be in Topeka on next Friday, November 16? 
It will be Dollar Day and you will be here as the guest of the 
Merchants Division of the Chamber of Commerce. All the stores 
are planning to hold their first big advance showing of Christmas 
merchandise, and it sure will be a treat for you and the rest 
of the family to be here and see all the beautiful and useful articles 
that will be on exhibition. 

Now don’t say you can’t come, because we are counting on you 
to be here. And just so you won’t have any trouble finding a 
place to park, we are sending you this ‘“‘Guest Card’ to hang on 
your car. It gives you the privilage of parking wherever you 
please and as long as you like, any place in Topeka on November 16, 

“Dollar Day’ is going to be a big day for Topeka and for you. 
Folks are expected to drive in from all over this ‘part of the state 
and you want to get here and have the fun of being with the crowd. 

Now—before I forget it—I want to tell you about a_ special 
proposition the Topeka Daily Capital is making only to you and to 
the other folks who are getting this letter, 

You know the regular subscription price of the Daily Capital is 
$6.00 year. That’s for Daily and Sunday. But here’s .what we 
will do for you. Fill out the special discount blank we have put 
in with this letter and we'll start sending you the Capital right 
away—then we’ll keep on sending it all through 1923 and then right 
through until March 16, 1925. And all it will cost you is $6.00— 
the regular price of a year’s subscription to the Capital. That’s a 
bargain, isn’t it? 

So be sure to send the discount blank with your $6.00 to the 
Daily Capital right away. We can’t take any of these long-term 
subscriptions’ for $6.00 after November 29, Thanksgiving Day—so 
get yours now. 

Watch for the copy. of the Capital we’re sending you and see the 
attractive bargains Topeka merchants are offering for next Friday, 
November 16. Then come to Topeka. 

Yours very truly, 


THE TOPEKA DATLY CAPITAL, 


GROCERIES—Dull day advertising 

Doers Its ADVERTISING ON DuLL Days. The Progressive 
Grocer, Dec 1923, p. 64 (200 words, I p.) 

A. grocery store of Los Angeles has adopted a 
system of advertising on Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays, usually dull days in that business. 
Formerly they had advertised in the Friday evening 
and Saturday morning papers, as other grocers did 
but this resulted in their delivery cars being rushed 
to capacity on the latter part of the week and then 
having little to do the first few days. Good sized 
advertisements at the start of the week offering the 
public special food items has helped to counteract 
this tendency to a lop-sided week. 


POSTCARD—Advertising sale by 


A PERSONAL CARD TO Every Housewrre. The Progres- 
sive Grocer, Dec 1923, p. 70 (250 words, I p.) 

A Bloomfield, N.. J., firm recently, advertised a 
sale by sending a regular government postcard, 
hand-written, to every housewife listed in the 
telephone book. The housewife, at the first read- 
ing, thought it was from a friend, and read it 
carefully. The copy that appeared on the postal 
was: 


“Dear Friend: 


Lipton and Laufer here in Bloomfield are having 
some wonderful sales. The values surely are the 
best I’ve ever seen. Expect to visit them again this 
week. Don’t miss this sale. 

We're all fine. Regards. 

Mrs. Y.” 
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STORE SALESMEN-—Success of 

Wuy Rerait CLERKS Make Goop. The United Shield. 
House organ of The United Stores Company, Nov-Dec 
1923, p. 8 (100 words, I p.) 

A successful Middle Western tobacco dealer es- 
timates that the success of retail clerks is due to 
the following factors and their relative import- 
ance: 


Constant industry in waiting on customers ........ 40% 


Followjhg: instrivctions: ig euteind Ao ae. os aie aie 20 
RMaictiand courtesy ' i. cere eme ere ee si hae ihe ils 
Confidence in themselves and the house ............ 10 
Thoroughly know the goods they are selling ...... yi 
Aime wudsalerts onthe) ODmtvsew cei. cients veve teers 4 
Enthusiastic about, their, Wook (os on. sh-4- ese ne ss 4 
100% 


TIRES—Balloon tire selling 
BaALLoon Tire PropLeEmMs—ror DEALERS. India Rubber 
Review, p. 1409 (1000 words, 2 pp.) 


Before the tire dealer stocks up to any great ex- 
tent with balloon tires there are several points he 
must consider. 

Admittedly the field for balloon tires is restricted. 
Very few motorists driving small cars will ever want 
them. Therefore, the prospective buyers of balloon 
tires must be found among those who drive the 
higher priced cars and to whom the matter of orig- 
inal cost is not a primary factor. 

Another point of importance is the matter of 
profit. As the volume of sales of the balloon tire 
unquestionably will be low for some time to come, 
the dealer naturally must expect to receive a greater 
margin of profit than on the standard size tire where 
his volume of sales is bigger. 

The dealer must fortify himself so as to over- 
come whatever sales resistance may arise as well as 
to stress the real advantages of the balloon tire. 


For instance, the balloon tires insure to a great 
extent against skidding by offering a greater road 
contact. 

Then there is the feature of easier riding quality, 
in which the discriminating motorist is interested. 
Manufacturers claim that because of their low air 
pressure the flexibility of balloon tires affords 
greater protection to the car, eliminates vibration 
and shock and thereby lengthens the average life of 
the car. 

Makers of balloon tires agree that the low air pres- 
sure casings will affect engine performance only 
slightly and will not increase fuel consumption per 
mile to any material extent. 

To the query, “What about front wheel shimmy?” 
he can reply that the designers have found by ex- 
periment that this trouble seldom occurs at speeds 
below 60 miles an hour. 

As to the matter of hard steering of a soft tire, the 
dealer has the advice of the manufacturers that this 
objection can be entirely removed with slight 
changes in the steering gear mechanism of automo- 
biles. A few motor car manufacturers have already 
made the necessary changes on new cars in the de- 
sign of wheel rims, fenders, brake drums and steer- 
ing gears so-as to*accommodate the newer models 
to the balloon tires, 
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QUIZ YOURSELF ON ALERTNESS 


' X J AS I alert—Physically and mentally? 
Did I take my prospect’s slightest hint as 
my cue, and act upon it? 

Did I keenly observe his character and proceed 
accordingly? é 

Did I adapt myself to his prejudices or prefer- 
ences? it 

If he was quick, was I quick? If slow, did I 
moderate my speed? 

If he was aggressive, did I guide his decision? 
If conservative, did I patiently urge him along? 

Did I keep up his interest by varying my method 
of attack? 

Did I link up my proposition to points of great- 
est interest to him? 

Was I quick to turn every objection to my ad- 
vantage? 

Was I quick to use every admission to back my 
argument? 

Did I cause him frequently to say “Yes”? 

Did I seize upon his own points and use them 
to convince him? 

Did I change with him, move with him, but al- 
ways guide him to the sale? 

—Mutual Underwriter, 15 Nov 1923, p. 12, reprint 
from Agency Items. 


ADVERTISING—Outline of 

The Nov 1923 issue of “Western Advertising 
contains the first of a series of articles by August J. 
Bruhn, giving an explanation of the practical tools 
of advertising and how they are used. Business 
men as well as students will gain much valuable 
advertising knowledge by a reading of the treatise. 


(299) 


a3 


Just. at the present time, when pessimists are 
attempting to wash the foundations from under the 
constructions of the optimist, every advertising man 
should read the series of advertisements printed by 
“The Chicago Tribune.” With “Business as good 


as we make it” for their text, there is an array of 
facts and figures so convincing that tt seems difficult 
to believe that any who read these announcements 
can fail to see the sun of prosperity well above the 
horizon.—The Ambassador, published by the Ni- 
agara Paper Mills, Lockport, N. Y., Dec 1923, p. 
14. (300). 


ADVERTISING—Executive end of (Book) 


ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS. By Harry Tipper and George 
French. Published by D. Van Nostrand Company, New 
York, 1923 (6 x 9 inches, 434 pp., charts, sample advertise- 
ments, $4.00. ) 


Here is the first book devoted solely to the execu- 
tive end of adve y—to market analysis, to or- 
ganization, to the planning and operation of an 
advertising campaign. It deduces axioms from suc- 
cessful campaigns and shows how to apply them to 
new campaigns. It is a guide to the best methods 
of analyzing and planning a campaign and to the 
ways and means of building an efficient organization 
to carry publicity plans to successful completion. 
An idea of the scope of the book may be gathered 
from the chapter headings: Approaching the Cam- 
paign; Distinctive Characteristics of the Product; 
Price, Cost and Utility Related; Competing Lines 
and Competitors; The Organization Behind the 
Product ; Consumer Demand—<Actual and Prospec- 
tive; Channels of Distribution; The Geographical 
Field of Distribution; Buyers, Customers and 
Users ; Estimating the Cost; Determining the Form 
of Approach; Selecting the Mediums; Factors Af- 
fecting the Plan; The Producing Machinery ; 
Integrating the Elements and Factors ; Coordinating 
Aims and Plans; Possibilities and Performance. 

(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 


to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher’s price.) 


“Selling News” explains that fourth-class matl 
matter can be mailed in sealed envelopes provided 
there is a notice either printed or rubber stamped 
on the envelope, “Postmaster—Merchandise. This 
package can be opened for postal inspection, ener? 
postage guaranteed.” (301) 
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APPROACH—Some methods of 

Burroughs adding machine salesmen use the fol- 
lowing in getting the interest of the prospect during 
the first few seconds of every call: 


“T came in to talk about your income tax.” 

“T came in for a talk about your inventory.” 

“Do you realize, Mr. Jones, that it is possible to 
increase your profits even though you do not in- 
crease the price of the goods sold?” 

“Mr. Jones, did you make as much profit last 
year as you desired? Do you think it is true that 
most retailers could make as much money matching 
quarters ?” 

“Mr. Jones, do you realize that your profit is in 
the last package ?’—Selling News. 


COLOR—Cost of 

CAPITALIZING COLOR IN ADVERTISING. By William H. 
Rankin, President of the William H. Rankin Company. 
Advertising & Selling, Dec 1923, p. 24 (1900 words, ad- 
vertisements, table reproduced below, 2 pp.) 


A great deal has been written and said about 
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COPY—“Do You Remember When?” idea in 

“Do You REMEMBER WHEN?” Building Material, Nov 
1923, p. 16 (100 words, advertisement reproduced on oppo- 
site page, I p.) 

Advertising that is a reflection of what the people 
are reading in the newspapers is generally effective. 
For example, there has been a great deal of “do you 
remember when” material published in the press. 
And the advertisement of the Perkins Builders’ 
Supply Service, of Des Moines, Ia., shown on the 
opposite page is a timely adaptation of the idea. 


COSTS—Advertising 

ADVERTISING Costs—AND Wuat THEY TAuGHT Us. By 
A. S. Greenwood. The Mailbag, Dec 1923, p. 287 (400 
words, I p.) 

The results of a careful test made over a period 
of several weeks as to the costs of various types of 
advertising are given in the following table: 

Approxi- 
Net mate Net % 
Gain of Profit 
Newspaper Advertising.. $3,284 $7,665 $4,381 133144% 
Follow-Up Letters, (A) 


Mode of Publicity Cost Returns 


color in_ advertising. And sometimes the kernel of 13,000° Names... 1158 2,775 1,617 133% 
the subject is obscured in a haze of unreal mystery Follow-Up Letters, (B) 
when the light of ordinary common-sense would 770 Names .......... 146 3,750 3,604 2500%* 


show it to‘be no problem at all. How many colors? 
In publications where two colors are to be had, the 
two colors—selected and used with fair intelligence 
—can be made worth 100% more than black-on- 
white. This value has been demonstrated over and 
over in countless ways. The cost of the two colors 
does not generally exceed 20% more than the cost 
of black-on-white. The cost of using color pages 
in leading publications can be viewed in the table. 


Totals Jin wank ae $4,588 $14,190 $0,602 210% 

* Slightly less. 

List “A” consisted of names of young men and 
women just out of high school—all supposedly good 
possibilities. These lists were right up-to-date and 
known to be accurate and reliable. 

List “B” consisted of names secured in various 
ways, in nearly all cases there having been some- 


Two Four Rate per 
Colors Colors I,000 
AL ction: Bld (00:64: fe sein oe boeld BPE «tend etiile: EMBER ee ere 6 ne nea ae $7,500 $3.33 
American” Magazine. paver ewe «eas cae cules CUR cyl aie Wee ee Ee eee eee oe 6.000: urna emai 2.07 
Amer ican’‘Weekiy. 2047, EU Oe be ates BO Ee) 1) en, Se nee ee mee 14,000 3415 
Chicago: ‘Tribune ‘Coloratiireny 2: 2o. ate aie ae 1... A ea ee oe ee es 2,300 2.49 
Christisin | Heralds iutiie cai lek yin ere pO Less, ppeauinie Ue PRONG te HG ele cea a eee tl TE ZOO Ger hertthee a Nei 6.00 
Colliers occu ooh wok fae wages Bis dass ara te 0) catty . <1, nme ther Tice enemnn 2 COO Ueno etre 3.49 
Cosmopolitan ic. vpn + ao meplte airs cies Cpe eee ete. s ee eee ee EHO Bip eh pita go eine 
Delineator and” Designer. 71, Uo. ee sa | pest < chew telecine TOGO" MAT ONT Aah 4.80 
Good? Housekeeping 2a. i Teed). Ae ec ees eee core ele 3,800 {alias hale B247 
Harpet’s -Bataar isd imshinte CP idued abawerewdooseedes teens tee See ee ee 2,000 B222 
Hearst's, ,.internationah. s oy swetued tiactieed s 6 bie alee os tl temente nee Se ZOO Mertens ate 3.46 
Ladies” Home) Jotirral. 22',' vcacc s nas8 5 eis Siero ote erat, (eae reece a 11,000 5.55 
Littrary Digest!) S024, SUR ee A ee eee ec. || ene a La 5.000% ) Sari etac aval 
McGalfs Magazines. inguin rere ei RS. aS 8 Re ae PESO TD id Wan 3.90 
Modétin Priscillanctd. s iapicl ss. creak baiccelt ee Hsempetua hel 6. Aen ele ce ee BAQO Aga ae fae a 3.90 
Nast Group (Vogue, Vanity Fair, House & Garden) .\\2).) cies.) es ee es 4,900 15.31 
Weedlecrast yo eee eel ear TT ea es 1 re ee AGOO: |) Ske Sees 4.00 
Peoples” Home Journal: 402290) U7: PO AN | A ee BISOO HUN HAs. 4.00 
Photoplay sepsis "8 ieee ib Be hose no ler'e sousigs, alba le lia yautians Mie eine che-o REA, SUR ce nee 2,500 5.56 
Pictorial’ IREviewW. cose ol tecnica tacts owe nade ew did cles Ramee i Si mee ana e TO!000,. 4 valence es: 4.24 
Quality Group (Scribner’s, Century, Harper’s, Atlantic 
Monthly, World’s Work, Review of Reviews..........cccceceeceucecce 3,300 4,200 5.60 
Saturday. Rvenmne: Poste ea eee, cL SIS OD cele eusits - 3.81 
Standard: arm Raper Listes ec. nays ca tuiee igen en A 11,000 7.33 
Woman's tome: Companion, casas es cle teen eel ina eee. A ee ASSO ume fe eeiah » 4.14 
Woman's World ee Fe Sa ee SE ER, ER MR eae a 4,100 4,900 4.90 


SEE COLOR—COST OF 
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thing of the personal element entering into the 
getting of the name. 

In both cases the follow-up letters were exactly 
the same. To List “B” was sent, in addition, one 
personal letter. 

N. B—lIn this tabulation the word “cost” in- 
cludes every expense which entered into the cam- 


paigns. 


f 

When Kendall 
Was a Boy 

When Governor Ken- 
dall was still a boy 
Perkins Service was 
selling reliable build- 
ing materials to 
growing Des Moines. 
Little wonder that in 
all these years this in- 
stitution has grown 
steadily until today it 
is the one outstanding 
builders’ supply house 
of Iowa. The same 
principles of honest 
service that led the 
city’s pioneers to 
trade here recom- 
mend it to you today. 
Be sure to Specify 
Artin 


Builders’ Supply 


8th and Grand 
arket 130 


SEE COPY—‘DO YOU REMEMBER WHEN?” IDEA IN 


FISH INDUSTRY—Nation-Wide campaign for 


CANADA Starts A NATION-WipE CAMPAIGN TO INCREASE 
SALE or Fisu. By Bertram R. Brooker. Printers’ Ink, 
13 Dec 1923, p. 89 (1300 words, advertisement reproduced 
in next column, 3 pp.) 

Canada has awakened to the fact that, although 
ranking third among the fish- producing nations of 
the world, her annual consumption per capita is so 
low that 80 per cent of the total catch must be 
marketed abroad. Producers, packers, distributors, 
retailers and legislators are alive to the overlooked 
possibilities of this inland market. A Canadian Co- 
operative Fish Publicity Fund has been organized 
to finance an advertising campaign. 

The newspaper campaign contains three features 
that are constant in each advertisement. One is a 
circle embracing a map of Canada, with a scroll 
across it inscribed with the phrase—“The Sea One 
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Day Will Feed the World.—de la Blanchere.” The 
latter is a reference to an old French philosopher 
who believed that the human race would multiply 
so fast that within a few centuries every available 
acre of the earth’s surface would be occupied, and 
that vegetable and animal food resources would no 
longer suffice to feed the teeming millions of the 
globe. 

Another constant feature of the advertising is a 
cartoon of a French chef, accompanied by a jingle. 
The third feature is a coupon which consumers are 
invited to send in, asking for a free cook-book con- 
taining sixty-nine fish recipes. In addition to these 
features, almost every advertisement contains some 
specific information of an educative character. 

Some idea of the attention accorded the cam- 
paign by the public may be gathered from the fact 
that within six days after the appearance of the 
first advertisement more than 3000 requests for the 
cook-book had been received. 


= a ard hare ag op eminent British diete- J 
maint \ FISH iva a food that will supply - 
Pv boson ded by those who work with their 
hands as well #9 those who work with thei cit heads 
Yf anyone thinks thet « man doing hard manual labour, 
cannot live on a FISH diet. just consider the Jay ponent 
They eat 200 pounds of FISH per person per yeas and 
eewed ence othe beat phyocay seve ie 


Protea hem portant constituent of food: and 
he proteio o content of FISH bigh es compared with 
ether toods of every-Giy "st 


noe yey food 
he worn- 
sn 5 an and 


FISH is fond to work on as well as think 
on. And there a aleate, Selielnee Rares 
there's tant of igetion ther ite 
veriety—there's sound Davee aa 
above all, 

there’s Health in FISH 


VEX. 
USE THE COUPON —~write fer » cook yf Be 
book — mailed free oo request. 


SEE FISH INDUSTRY—NATION-WIDE CAMPAIGN FOR 


INCOMES—Proportionate spending of 

According to The New England Pilot, published 
by the New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Nov., 1923, p. 85, the following figures, on a per- 
centage basis, show how our people spend. their: 
incomes : 


Churches” 72 ee% 4% Investments .... 11 % 
Sch@ols’s cease cs 14% Waster. St 0e34 14 9% 
Government .... 44% isturies “22 ve 22 % 
Cee een eee 84% Living Costs .... 241%4% 
Miscellaneous .... 134% 


INQUIRIES—Turning into orders 

How to Turn Inguiries INto Orpers. By R. Bigelow 
Lockwood. Class, Dec 1923, p. 76 (4000 words, 7 pp.) 

A carefully planned follow-up of inquiries re- 
ceived from advertisements is just as essential as a 
carefully planned piece of copy. There are, in 
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general, two methods of going about this. The first 
is to refer the inquiry to a salesman in the prospect’s 
territory for personal solicitation. The second is to 
start correspondence with the view of drawing out 
something definite regarding the problems that have 
to be worked out. Naturally, the choice of these two 
methods is determined largely by the matter of sales 
organization. 

A certain large machine tool manufacturer uses 
the following method in connection with mailing his 
catalog in response to an inquiry. The inquiry is 
promptly referred to a salesman, who, after a few 
days, writes the prospect a letter somewhat like this: 


Dear Mr. Brown: My home office has just advised 
me that you have asked to have one of our catalogs 
sent you, and I am told that this has been done, 

I have purposely waited a few days to give you 
the opportunity of looking over this catalog at your 
leisure and studying our machine. 

You appreciate, of course, that any catalog must 
be general in its nature, and possibly ours has not 
fully explained just what our machine is capable 
of doing for you on your own work. I would like 
to discuss with you the application of our lathe to 
your manufacturing problems, and answer personally 
some of the questions which perhaps the book did 
not make clear. I am therefore planning to call on 
you on Wednesday, and if you were interested in 
the catalog I am sure that you will be doubly inter- 
ested in what I hope to tell you regarding the specific 
work our machine can do in your shop, etc. 


Such a letter places the transaction on a personal 
basis, and few manufacturers will go to the extent 
of writing the salesman not to come. 


TOTAL REPLIES RECEIVED REPLIES 
TOTAL ORDERS RECEIVED PERCRITAGE:- onpups 


INQUIRY 
COST PER 
ORD 


LIST USED 


e061 
POSTAGE 


COST FER LETTER 
002 


ER 
LETTER CIRCULAR 
WRITTEN BY WO-MAILED RETURNED 
ee ee 
RESULTS BY DAY ENTERED HERE ORDERS RECORDED IN SPACE BELOW 
| wou [2 | [3 [45 [6] 7] ole hohals hshahsheh7he [29 [eolen be bs [oa 
MORSEEEAE O08 FG EM TE FY 0 le, 
fe {9 ho} aaivelasha lasire 


| MOUTH bes lee lanes laslzolsi|a | ela la le le lr | Age 
SORELLE HA 8 £8 PE AS AW a 


THE RECORD OF ORDERS AND ALOUNTS IN DOLLARS AND CENTS. 


PRINTED MATTER ©. 
LETTER HEADS...@ 
ENVELOPES. 5000 0@ 
POSTAGE, .......8 
FACSIMILE WORK @ 
OTHER WORK 


SEE LETTER—CHARTING COSTS OF 
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LETTER—Charting costs of 

How THE BaArRRETT—CRAVENS COMPANY CHARTS LETTER 
Costs. By E. J. Heimer, Secretary, The Barrett-Cravens 
Company. The Mailbag, Dec 1923, p. 301 (40 words, chart 
reproduced at the bottom of the preceding column, I p.) 


The chart, which really explains itself, shows in 
specific terms what direct-mail efforts, letters mostly, 
cost. 


LETTER—Increasing pulling power of 
A Trirte Tuat TrrumPpHED, By H. T. Monson. 
Mailbag, Dec 1923, p. 281 (650 words, letter, 2 pp.) 


The 


A certain company manufacturing musical instru- 
ments had for some time been sending out a neatly 
prepared and, to all accounts, well written letter. 
Yet the returns were nothing to brag about. 
Naturally, the company was anxious to find out just 
where the trouble lay. Feeling that no improvement 
could be made in the letter itself, they decided to 
“improve the wrapper.” With each letter there was 
enclosed an order blank, plus a self-addressed en- 
velope. Directly underneath the flap, just below the 
glwe, were printed the following three sentences: 
“This stamped envelope is enclosed for your con- 
venience in answering. Please let us have a prompt 
reply. If you were the seller and our positions were 
reversed, we’d certainly do the same for you.” 

The results were truly amazing. The use of this 
little addition to the envelope was begun the latter 
part of May. During June the increased returns 
amounted to 31%; in July to 26%. The increased 
business during those two months was respectively 


11% and 13%. 


MANUAL—Department managers’ 

“Dry Goods Economist’ is publishing by sections 
a complete Department Managers’ Manual, giving a 
basis for plans and methods to which can be added 
features already in practice. The author of the 
Manual is John Mench, a department store execu- 
tive of wide experience. (304) 


MILK—Direct selling of 

Dairy FARMERS SELL Direct TO THE MAN ON THE 
Street. Advertising Fortnightly, 21 Nov 1923, p. 14 (600 
words, illustration, I p.) 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association, 
Inc., engaged in the collective marketing of milk 
and milk products, has established something new in 
milk drink shops—the Dairylea Milk house at 751 
Sixth Avenue, New York City. The venture marks 
the beginning of a direct route for milk from the 
cow to the consumer over the counter, via marketing 
machinery owned and operated by 70,000 dairy 
farmers. . 

The front of the store, with its rafters jutting out 
over a vestibule entrance, suggests a Swiss chalet, a 
herdsman’s hut. The style of architecture has 
attracted considerable attention. The dairy maids 
who serve the milk wear Swiss Costumes. 
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This branch of the farmers’ milk service is in the 
line of an experiment to determine the extent to 
which the public will support the producers’ efforts 
to popularize the drinking of milk. The farmer, who 
knows that it pays to advertise, believes that the 
Milk House will serve its purpose in putting over 
the idea that high quality products are assured to the 
public by the  direct-from-producer-to-consumer 
route. 


QUOTA—Salesmen decide 

THE SALES Force ANSWERS THE QUESTION OF INCREASED 
Quotas. By Dana Hubbard. Printers’ Ink, 6 Dec 1923, 
p. 41 (2300 words, 4 pp.) 

At the close of a meeting of the Western sales 
force of the Williamson Candy Company, John 
Glossinger, the “boss,” said this to his men: “I want 
each of you men to think for a minute of your 
sales for the last half of 1922. Then I want you 
to write on a slip of paper what you believe you 
can sell for the corresponding period this year. 
Your estimate will not be made known to anyone. 
I will treat it confidentially, but all of the estimates 
together will let me go to the production department 
and tell them what we expect from them,” 
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When this had been done, it was found that the 
sales force had offered to raise its quota for the 
last half of 1923 just 44 per cent. The company 
promptly promised a bonus if the new mark is 
obtained. The plan is having its effect in the follow- 
ing results: (1) More than ever the salesmen are 
leaving nothing undone to make sales; (2) they are 
spending more time on the job; (3) they are selling 
jobbers on the idea of placing standing orders with 
the company for a week’s supply of candy; and (4) 
they are clearing up spotty distribution by more 
intensive working of territories. 


“To take care of increasing population, decrease 
in the average size of the family, and razing of old 
accommodations, approximately 500,000 new homes 
or accommodations for individual families must be 
provided each year. Jt is estimated that there still 
exists a need for more than $3,000,000,000 worth 
of home-building construction.” —Service, published 
by the B. Heinemann Lumber Company, of Wausau, 
Wis., Nov 1923, p. I. (303) 


POPULOUS CENTRES OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS. 
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TOTAL AND FOREIGN BORN POPULATION (1920) CENSUS. THE FOURTH ESTATE, 10 NOV, 1923, P. 20 


The article accompanying this map gives the principal occupations of the foreign born in the 
various states; also the principal nationalities comprising the foreign language population. 
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RAISINS—Hunting the big markets for 

HuntTinc THE Bic Markets WitTH Sun-Marp. By 
Franklin Bell, in charge of advertising of the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers’ Association. Western Advertising, Nov 
1923, p. II (1500 words, advertisement, 2 pp.) 

Some interesting and unusual disclosures in the 
raisin market were brought out in a survey recently 
conducted by the Association, For example, it was 
found that 95 per cent of the people lke raisins, 
that 68 per cent of those who eat raisins do so be- 
cause they like them, and that a relatively small 
proportion eat raisins because they believe they are 
healthful. - 

Guided by such facts as those above, the Associa- 
tion changed its entire sales campaign as previously 
planned. The new motif of all the advertising was 
to increase the home use of raisins. The health and 
nutritive values were given a secondary place in the 
appeal, the national appetite the first. 


Then was sought the big market among those | 


foods produced commercially, in which raisins could 
be used. Investigation showed that the baking in- 
dustry offered the best possibilities. 
a plan was worked out whereby the baker would 
make Wednesday a special raisin food day, bringing 
into his store a Saturday crowd. In other words, 
the baker was approached, not with raisins to sell, 
but rather with a plan that would help him get more 
business. 


REPORTS—Salesmen’s, accurate information on 

SALESMEN’S Reports. By John Allen Murphy. Printers’ 
Ink Monthly, Dec 1923, p. 19 (3000 words, forms, two 
reproduced, one below, the other in the next column, 4 pp.) 

To the salesmen, the making out of reports used 
to mean something that was burdensome, but yet 
had to be done. The information was needed; and 
salesmanagers have devised various kinds of forms 
that make this task a simple one. Examples are 
shown. Figure 1 is the type used by the Welch 
Grape Juice Company. Even though a separate card 
is required for each dealer, the form is so simple 
that it takes the salesman only a few minutes to 
make out the cards for his entire day’s work. The 


M NAM 
mn . CITY STATE 


GTRCET & NUMBER 


IN| OATE 


ADVERTISING 
meas 3 last shloment of | j plete 
is play Material weed 


State opposite ea 


ch product why Dealer did not buy. 


WELCH'S 


SHIP FROM WESTFIELO 
DATE 


Report If last T.O. 
was not delivered: 


Signature 
ALWAYS ATTACH DEALER'S PRINTED LETTERHEAD. 


_ ORIGINAL—Mail datly to Westfield 


FIG, 1 
SEE REPORTS—SALESMEN’S, ACCURATE INFORMATION ON 


Accordingly, 
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report sheet, Figure 2, is used by the Fabrikoid 
Division of the du Pont Company. It is typical 
of the kind of reports used by a large number of 
business houses. The du Pont Company Jin all of 
its divisions maintains most elaborate record sys- 
tems. The report cards received from salesmen 
are of course the means by which it is possible to 
keep these record systems up to date. 


EABRIKOID TRADE REPORT = turin 


BRI 1 
SALESMAN'S COPY 


‘Competitive 
Contract Expires 


LEATHER SUBSTITUTES 


Quality Price deal 


Single 
Texture 


Comp. 
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Double 
Texture 
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FIG. 2 
SEE REPORTS—SALESMEN’S, ACCURATE INFORMATION ON 


SALESMANSHIP—Qualifications for 

John B. Mannion, in the December issue of 
“Personal Efficiency,” the magazine of the La Salle 
Extension University, records the results of an in- 
vestigation covering the subject of qualifications for 
salesmanship, including information received from 
several hundred of the foremost sales executives and 
business leaders in the country. (305) 


SEASONAL BUSINESS—Stabilizing of retail 

STABILIZING SEASONAL Business, The Inland Merchant, 
Dec ie p. 13 (1300 words, advertisement, illustration, 
2 pp. 

The merchants of Lake Geneva, Wis., a thriving 
resort city, ninety miles north of Chicago, were fac- 
ing the situation that most resort cities have to con- 
tend with. The summer trade rushed them for three 
months, during which time the farm trade was 
forced to accept the difficulties of purchasing that 
immense crowds made. To escape the rush and 
waiting, many of them turned to other trading cen- 
tres. The result was that in the fall the merchants 
of Lake Geneva discovered that they must evolve 
somé method of attracting surrounding trade back 
to their city. 

The Chamber of Commerce, an organization alive 
and supported by the majority of merchants as a 
means of advertising the city as a resort, was suc- 
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utility company served waffles during the entire ex- 
position to advertise an electric waffle iron; a bakery 
gave out doughnuts and offered a big cake as a prize 
for the best couple in the prize dance; one grocer 
served a special brand of coffee, another gave out 
miniature loaves of bread, and so on. 
The evenings during the staging of the exposition 
were devoted to entertainment and dancing. 
Nothing at all was sold. Flyers announcing special 
sales at the stores in town were given out, and 
resulting business equalled and in many cases sur- 
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cessful in bringing summer visitors. Why not turn 
to it for a revival of the farm trade? Thus was 


formed the idea of holding an exposition, with each 
member decorating a booth and displaying his wares, 
adding a- few bargains of real interest. 

After one of the members offered the use of his 
garage, a huge structure, some “teaser” advertising 
was sent out, asking the cryptic question: 


WHAT? 
NOV. 10 passed the best days of summer. 
LAKE GENEVA! 
ete aS A New York store recently conducted a survey 
to ascertain whether customers in the book depart- 


The rest of the campaign consisted of the circula- 
tion of small flyers, a booster trip and parade of 


ment wanted their store news to come through to 
them by daily newspapers of circulars. Answers to 
a questionnaire indicated that forty-one per cent 
preferred to receive the circulars and fifty-four per 


cent wanted the newspaper advertising. Of the 
latter, fifty-three per cent voiced a choice for the 
morning newspapers, forty-seven per cent for the 
evening.—Editor and Publisher, 8 Dec 1923, p. 18. 


(302) 


| autos decorated with huge signs and the placing of 
large posters. 

Here are some of the special features introduced 
in the exposition itself: Various prize contests were 
held, securing an excellent mailing list; thousands of 
useful souvenirs were handed out; the local public 
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D. ZIMMERMAN 
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REEOSVILLE, Wis 
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Oct. 23, 1922, 


Dear Friend and Customer ;~ 
On this my ninth Anniversary, 


as aMerchant in Reedeville, Wis., I wish to thank 
you for the trade you have given me. I feel proud 
of the success I have had - but I realize my succesa 
ie due to the support you have given me. In order to 
show my appreciation I have decided to give to each 
of my customers a beautiful and useful 18 X 36 inch 
CONGOLEUM RUG 

Remember these Ruga are only given to customers and 
to show that you are a customer I require you to 
ipurchase $1.50 worth of merchandise during my 9th 

nniversary Sale,I can only give one rug toa family. 

Hoping I may have many more yeare of satisfactory 

dealings with you, I beg to remain, 

Youre for fair dealings, 
D. Zimmerman 
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A FREE GIFT TO ALL OUR CUSTOMERS. 
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} Three Specimens of Mail Advertising Used by Druggist 
At the left, a two-page letter printed from a plate, the name of the person to whom it is addressed 
At the right, a 


being written in by hand. In the centre, the front of a four-page illustrated letter. 
typewritten announcement without frills—‘Northwestern Druggist,’” Dec. 1923, p. 15 
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TIME—Salesman’s, division of 

THE SALESMAN’S TIME. By Sanford Jordan. Business. 
(Published by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, Mich.) Jan..1924, p. 41 (650 words, 1 p.) 

How does a salesman spend his time? Henry S. 
Dennison, of the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has found upon investigation that his sales- 
men divide their time approximately as follows: 
in traveling, 40 per cent; in waiting to see pros- 
pects, 15 to 20 per cent; in miscellaneous clerical 
work, 25 per cent; and in the actual presence of 
prospects, 15 per cent. 

How to manage the time of the man on the road 
—how to increase the percentage of time he spends 
in contact with customers and prospects and how to 
heighten his efficiency, once he establishes that con- 
tact—is many a sales manager’s most important 
problem. Toward the solution of that problem, the 
Dennison concern has adopted this plan: 

Transfer as much as possible of the salesman’s 
clerical work to the clerical forces in the branch 
offices. Plan the salesman’s work in advance. List 
his prospects in geographical order, so that, in call- 
ing upon them, he may follow a short-line route. 
For every prospect, in the proper order, provide 
a simple report slip on which the salesman may 
record, in the briefest form possible, the result of 
his call. Select, in advance, the samples of mer- 
chandise most likely to interest the prospects on 
whom the salesman is to call. When he returns 
to the office at noon, relieve him of his forenoon’s 
reports and the samples he isn’t going to use, equip 
him with a new outfit-prospect list, report slips and 
samples—and start him out again. 

Reinforce the salesman by acquainting him, in 
advance, with the salient facts concerning each cus- 
tomer or prospect—what has been accomplished in 
previous calls, what has been purchased and so on. 
This information can be typed into record cards, 
plainly and simply designed, to yield all the facts at 
a glance. The record card will save ten minutes of 
asking questions on call. Before he confronts each 
prospect the salesman knows what’s what. 


WINDOW DISPLAY—Imagination in 

Macy’s IMAGINATION WINDowsS. Women’s Wear, 15 Nov 
1923, p. 33 (300 words, I p.) 

Is there anybody who is interested in selling in 
any of its phases, who does not enjoy the imagina- 
tive side of the work, which has its sincerity as well 
as its make-believe? If there is, let him go to 
Macy’s and stand in front of the Broadway show 
window that holds a race of imaginary creatures, 
made more real than portraiture—the little people of 
Alice in Wonderland. 

The Macy Bookland display is the occasion of the 
window display. From the illustrations of the book 
have been made charming little figures to represent 
the Mad Hatter, the Nurse, and several of the rest 
of the Wonderland tribe. 


One dot= 5,000 Beef 
Cattle on Farms,only a 
portion of which become 
meat in the course of a year. 
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Macys big idea has a tremendous meaning. It 
lifts right into the grown-up messages of apparel 
and jewelry, table linen and lingerie, rugs, games, 
furniture and all the other grown-up matters of this 
awfully old world, the importance of the Mad Hat- 
ter—for instance! It makes him a regular feller. 
It justifies so much. 


__ Where It Comes From 


— 


FIG, 1 


Where It Goes 


re 


One dot represents 
the Consumption of about 
2,500,000 pounds of Beef. 


FIG. 2 


A Problem, of Distribution 


The housewife buys her meat at the butcher shop 
around the corner, but the meat does not grow in 
the butcher shop! The steak, the roast, the ham she 
buys may have been raised in lowa or Texas. The 
map at the top shows where beef cattle are raised 
and fattened—S8o per cent west of the Mississippi 
River. Fhe map at-the bottom shows where beef 
is eaten—7o per cent east of the Mississippi. 
It is a correcting of this maladjustment of place 
that Robert R. Updegraff, writing in the Dec 1923 
Advertising Fortnightly, cites as one of the big, 
costly problems of distribution. 


Magazines are supplied at publishers’ or dealers’ prices; books reviewed are sent on 10 days approval 
and sold at 10% discount. 
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The Art of Ousting Rivals 


HE art of ousting rivals, or the use of a sales 
presentation that switches a dealer from lines 
to which he is wedded, is one to acquire—and 

with profit, too. An instance is cited. 

The merchandise in question is a line of compo- 
sition roofing which sells in considerable quantity 
throughout the year in most towns having an agri- 
cultural patronage. For a long time we had been 
selling a brand which most of you would recognize 
as one you have more than once seen emblazoned 
across a full color page in a national weekly. It 
is a good brand and one that is easy to stock, In 
fact, it is too easy to stock, since ever so many 
jobbers handle it, not only in the hardware line, 
but even lapping over into the grocery field. 


One day a salesman from a competitive line 
called on us and opened conversation by saying, “I 
see you sell the —— line of roofing. It’s a good 
line all right, but I’ll bet you’ve already tound it’s 
a good line for a lot of little country stores within 
five miles of you, and in fact, you no doubt know 
that Williams down the street also sells 
roofing.” 

Right away he made an impression, for he didn’t 
knock his competitor, but he did hit upon a very 
sore spot with us. 

He then went on to tell us about the similar 
guarantees which his company placed on its roof- 
ings, of the local advertising which it would do, 
of special dealer labels which it would imprint 
and add to each roll, and best of all, he would see 
to it that we were protected as to sales area in our 
county. This last thing impressed most of all, con- 
sidering that he represented a quality line. 

This salesman had analyzed the local situation 
before he ever called on us and the points he 
brought out were sound ones. Before he left he had 
us signed up for a representative order of three 
grades of roofing—Arthur H. Van Voris in Print- 
ers’ Ink, 20 Dec 1923, p. 138. 


“Advertising Technique’ is the nse of a new 
magazine, published by James T. Igoe Company, of 
Chicago. An idea of the material that will be in- 
cluded within the pages of this publication may be 
gathered from the foreword. “Advertising has be- 
come an industry of such magnitude and import- 
ance in the commercial life of the nation that the 
need of an inter-trade mediwm for the dissemination 
of authoritative information among those engaged 
in the production end of the business ts imperative.” 
There is no charge for “Advertising Technique” and 
will be sent upon request. (311) 


BREAD—Co-operative campaign to sell more 

“Eat More Toast” CAMPAIGN. Newspaperdom, 13 Dec 
1923, p. 15 (850 words, advertisement reproduced on fol- 
lowing page, second column, 1 p.) 

From time immemorial, newspapers, magazines 
and bill boards have loudly proclaimed the superior 
features of this or that breakfast preparation which 
entitled it to be called the world’s best or finest 
breakfast food. And all this time mother or sister 
was going calmly about, preparing every morning a 
breakfast food which has a more universal use than 
any of the foods which greet us on every hand with 
their inviting picturizations of the satisfaction to be 
derived from the eating of them. But now the toast 
is having its innings. A few weeks ago the Kansas 
City Star began the publication of a series of adver- 
tisements, a sample of which is shown, telling of 
the advantages of this type of morning repast. 

The particular purpose of the campaign is to in- 
crease the consumption of bread through educating 
the public to the use of toast. The proposition is 
being financed largely by the Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of Kansas City, comprising eight of the city’s 
leading bakers. Contributions were also secured 
from local flour and yeast dealers, and the city power 
and light company. 

For the light company the campaign is of par- 
ticular interest, since each advertisement carries with 
it notice of a coupon which will be wrapped in each 
loaf of bread distributed by the bakers each Wed- 
nesday while the campaign lasts. The coupons are 
redeemable for two dollars on the purchase of an 


10 BOSIN BSS 4D LG Bt 


electric toaster. Indirectly the campaign gives un- 
limited opportunity for tie-up copy from the butter 
dealers, from dairies, from electrical stores and 
others who are connected directly or indirectly with 
bread or toast making, 


‘ 


Valuable information concerning Oakland, Cal., 
is given in an article by Guy. W. Wolf, Manager of 
the Research Department of the Oakland Chamber 
of Commerce, appearing in the December 1923 num- 
ber of “Shipper and: Carrier.” _ (310) 


George L. Myers, writing in the December 1923 
number of the “National Electric Light Association 
Bulletin,” tells of the importance of the widespread 
marketing of public utility securities. (309 ) 


WHERE THE BUILDING MONEY WILL 
GO IN 1924 


EDUCATIONAL 
5% 
$ 630,000,000 


BUSINESS 
18% 
$ 750,000,000 


INDUSTRIAL 
8% 
$ 335,000,000 


| ALL OTHER CLASSES 596 
$210.000,000 __ aaa 


PUBLIC BLDGS. 
& UTILITIES 


20% 
. § 84.0,000,000 


Courtesy of Architecture 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 


This chart shows the approximate amounts and 
percentages of the total building cost which will be 
placed in the different classes of building during 
1924. Construction is increasing at the present time, 
showing a big gain over the same period for the past 
year. The editor of Architecture has estimated that 
during the first four months of 1924 the building 
situation will carry on at about its » present gait, 
which can be reckoned at about 15% higher than in 
December, 1922, and January, 1923. At the begin- 
ning of the Spring season there will be a noticeably 
increased activity, which should carry on for several 
months. All indications for the Fall and Winter 
months of 1924 point to even more building than at 
the present time, 
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COAL—Selling by direct-mail 

SELLING Coat By Direct-Mat—INcrEASED SALES 60%. 
re Dec 1923, p. 924 (500 words, letter reproduced, 
2 pp. 

The Harris-Dillavou & Company, coal dealers of 
Champaign, Ill., worked out a plan of selling coal 
that was productive of good results. A prize con- 
test was put on in the office of the company and the 
following letter was sent to a list of one thousand 
names : 


Name and address (filled-in, almost perfect match) 
Dear (Prospect’s name) : 

Wednesday, August 15, was the beginning of our 
“Foresighted Buyers’ Contest” among the following 
in our office: 


(list of names followed) 


Each contestant should win not less than $40.00 in 
cash and part of another $20.00. The contest closes 
at 5.30 p.m., Saturday, September 29. Prizes will 
be awarded and paid on October 13. 
You can help your favorite among the contestants 
by specifying that your order should go to the credit 
of that particular one. We expect to have our 
prices so. interestingly low that picking your favor- 
ite and deciding which coal. you want should be 
your only problems. 
Since all the deliveries must be finished by October 
13, please get your order in at once to avoid a con- 
gestion during the last week or two. In calling 
over the phone, be sure to say who is to get the 
credit for your order. 
Watch the News-Gazette for prices on our Maki- 
tan, Bernice, Mystic and such other coals as we may 
sell during this contest. 

Yours very truly, 


A total of 2,300 tons was sold during the contest 
from August 15 to September 29, or an increase of 
about 60 per cent over the same period last year. 


Youst 1s the most nutritious and most healthful 
food vou ean eat. 

In order to promote the making of better toast, 
the Bakers’ Club of Kansas City will, each week 
until December 15, wrap a coupon in every loaf of 
the breads listed here, baked on Tuesday for deliy- 
ery Wednesday. 

This coupon is good for $2.00 on the purchase of an Estate 
Look for Coupons in or Hot Point Toaster when presented or muiled to the Kansas 
City Power and Light Company or the Murray Electric Com: 
These Breads Next pany, 715 Minnesota avenue, Kansas City, Kas. on ov before 
Wednesday ecember 15 
tg te " The regular price of these toasters is $8.90, Not more 
Rushtun's Marna than one coupon may be used to apply oma single toaster, 
The electric way is the ideal method of toasting bread, 
Tho present plan of t!¢ Bukers’ Club puts an electric tonsler 
within reach of every housewife in Kansas City. 
This coupon is wrapped in all of the breads listed here, 
Baked on Tuesday for delivery Wednesday, Look for it. 
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COVERAGE OF LEADING MAGAZINES 


Size of | Under | 250070 | 10,000% | 25,0002 | 100000t0| Above 
To 2,500 | 10,000 | 25,000 | 100,000 | 500,000 | 500,000 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST had 13°% 10° 1677 17°2 24: 7 


"American 


Qhe &iRs 


Magazine 


The chart shows the percentages of circulation 
coverage of five leading magazines. The six main 
divisions of population indicated at the top of the 
chart are arranged on the Government Census plan. 

Publications marked with a star * list the 
following percentages of their circulations as “un- 
classified, Canada, etc.”—The American Magazine 
2.3%— Red Book 7.2%— Literary Digest 2%. 


COLOR—Value of, in advertising 

VALUE oF CoLor. Marketing, Toronto, 15 Dec 1923, p. 
381 (250 words, Ip.) 

Some interesting figures showing the greater pull- 
ing power, in certain instances, of advertising 
printed in color over those printed in black and white 
were given recently by E. E. Sheridan of the Amert- 
can Colortype Company, of Chicago. A test was 
made with the same size advertisement in the same 
monthly publication, using the same copy and the 
layout, with the following results: 


Number of 
Cost Inquiries 


Month Color of Space Received 
September Black and white $4,000 887 
October Three 8,000 2,274 

(back cover) 

January 
(back cover) Three 8,000 2,762 


Thus, with an increase in advertising cost of 100 
per cent, the inquiries were increased 15 per cent 
in October, and 211 per cent in January, over the 
September advertisement. 

Another test was made in a weekly magazine, 
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using the same copy in one and two colors, with the 
following results: 


Number of 
Cost Inquiries 


Month Color of Space Received 
September Black and white $1,287 307 
January ‘Two 23000 1,110 


In this test the increase in inquiries was 179 per 
cent at an increase in advertising cost of 56 per 
cent. 


| 
CONSTRUCTION—Money spent for, in 1923 
According to the publishers of Architecture, well 
over $3,998,000,000 was spent for construction over 
the country during 1923. Of this amount the archi- 
tects controlled the planning and designing of ap- 
proximately $2,876,000,000 worth of construction. 
During 1923 about $1,800,000,000 was expended for 
building materials and equipment. Building labor 
received over $2,200,000,000 in wages during the 
year. The following table shows how the various 
amounts were placed. They are necessarily approxi- 
mate, but they give an amount by which the ex- 
penditures ‘for materials can reasonably be judged. 
The estimate includes the cost of the material and 
the cost of putting it into place. 


| 


| ajuda ERO LS fp alte seein A oat $73,721,100 
SMUT TET IE DSc sche ca Vso vs eee oe ees 83,066, 100 
ieee recom SL 7t A 18), Sete. Ae 6,749,000 
Maounaationst, | tecdo. sitccalsy on dah ohuaw sl ged hes 34,204,800 
Wei ieidge | Rn aS Re eee Se Qe 41,013,900 
SCRE ah tat «le Me Tea are heb cci phe vie. wee 36,898,000 
ernamental Ivont Work see 2. BIT 38,418,000 
Fieating and ! Ventilating. : 8 Hee) eee. 32,707,300 
FE CDEOOR ION \ ny al a Wiens: chk brtevadhiean wed oxaW Yea 20,766,500 
Engines aud Generators... cs. cites piss 6 da 21,804,800 
Biliripige ANG LITAUIEOe yc hin Poet oe ee 6 a 15,574,900 
Eiecttic, Wiring? 62th ee, Cy ad, 19,728,200 
etree CA. Dlile te neibeaa ties uc% ore Week ee 16,613,200 
Glazing, Hardware, roofing, painting, light- 

Wie RC, Ooh eae ha Gal; Balas te as oy aa 53,473,800 
Architects’ and Engineers’ Fees ............ 25,058,000 
Electric-lighting Fixtures, in residential build- 

ingen imchudinia) hoteles seth deuty cies len 34,042,000 
Entire Plumbing Equipment .........3......:. 173,213,000 
Jjasiili oats Fayih! : tw. ieee Mey nae SnGne, Symennee 17,322,000 


“There are Fias kinds “of 

salesmen; the one who does 
it, the one who wishes he ++ 
had done it,and the one who 
eta to do it.” bs 


FROM THE PROTECTOGRAPH WEEKLY BULLETIN (PUB- 
LISHED “BY THE TODD PROTECTOGRAPH COo., INC, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.) 
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COSTS—Advertising, figures on 

Don U. Bridge, secretary of the Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives’ Association, in speaking before 
the Inland Daily Press Association, as noted in the 
13 Dec. 1923 issue of Newspaperdom, p. 21, made 
the following divisions in the advertising expendi- 
tures of the United States: 


Newspapers iio icc er criti a mans as ee $600,000,000 
Direct (Advertising (ON). 8 BSR Hee Oa Yee 300,000,000 
General {Magazines \e\jadehitaee nen saa aiieee ok 150,000,000 
Trade Papers LG ie Ga Meee ay ei 70,000,000 
Hlectriquandahainted | Sions eu) eee lcgn a. pane 30,000,000 
Farm tPapers eee wecle cask bold eae ee ra a 27,000,000 
Novelties™ MOa nani iee mercy niet em cee ene “30,000,000 
Demonstrations) tes: Was PS GLSER e s 24,000,000 
Miindaow Dis playier: tarbeceeials caus tea abe nae 20,000,000 
IPOStETS 20h ee amie eta AR ne Te Acar a oR 12,000,000 
SSEPECE CATS Uae ee er MUN TN AC MOINS ORT CLD HEN 11,000,000 
Notion NPrctires So MUN EER ROS Peete 5,000,000 
PEOSKAIMIS Veil igs de Wey AACE UR MeN eerie nite 5,000,000 


$1,284,000,000 


COUPON—Considerations in preparation of 

SHAPE, SIZE AND WoRDING OF COoUPONS—AND_ REPLIES. 
By Leon Kelley. Advertising Fortnighily, 19 Dec 1923, 
p. 24 (1700 words, illustrations, two reproduced, one below, 
the other in the opposite column, 2 pp.) 

One company in the office appliance field employ- 
ing over a thousand salesmen, draws a very good 
percentage of worth while prospects from inquiries 
received by the steady use of a coupon inserted de- 
liberately as a supplement to its regular advertising 
appeal. Experience has shown that about 74 per 
cent of inquiries are sent in from small towns in 
which salesmen seldom ordinarily call. More than 
a third of these leads are sold constantly, making a 
steady turnover in addition to regular business. A 
number of the inquiries are referred to local 
branches, from which they are followed as live 
leads. 

The main reasons why such examples as these 
can be given are (1) that considerable thought was 
allotted to the shape, size and wording of the 
coupon; and (2) that they were diligently and con- 
sistently followed up. Figure one is an example of 
the kind of coupon used by Colgate’s. Valuable 
market data are obtained from it. Figure two 
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shows one of the many ingenious typographic dis- 
plays used to make coupons both interesting and in- 
quiry producing. Here the coupon is tied up with a 
picture of the product—vacation days in California. 


P COLGATE & co. ‘New York City 
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SEE COUPON—CONSIDERATIONS IN PREPARATION OF 


DEMONSTRATION—Value of, in sale 

Don’t Just TELL Him—Snow Him! By Sam Spalding. 
How to Sell, Jan 1924, p. 9 (5000 words, 7 pp.) 

Demonstration is the big word in speciality sell- 
ing. More specialty salesmen fall down because 
they do not know how to demonstrate their goods, 
or because they do not take the trouble to do so, 
than from any other cause except laziness. And 
demonstration, if they only realize it, is their surest 
reliance and their greatest friend. It becomes near- 
est to insuring and guaranteeing a sale than any- 
thing else can do. 

There is a very good reason for this—a fact 
which most of us know theoretically, but do not 
put to work for ourselves. It is the best of reasons. 


FIGi2 
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A recent psychological test of one thousand per- 
sons showed that while only seven per cent received 
their strongest impressions through the sense of 
hearing—that on which the salesman who depends 
on talk alone has to rely—eighty-seven per cent got 
their most vivid impressions through the sense of 
sight, to which demonstration appeals. 


Tell your prospect, by all means—but if you do not 
or cannot show him too, you are missing the most 
powerful aid in selling that has ever been discovered. 
Do not make a single unsupported statement if you 
can avoid it; show the prospect the proof of every- 
thing, either by the product itself or by a veference 
to the mass of evidence of all kinds in your brief 
case. Get your prospect to collaborate with you in 
making the sale. That is invaluable, but easily 
accomplished. 


8 00n you will want some 
Attractive and useful Gifts 
Wow we suggest # way 
That will save you time 
And please your friends 


Consult, at home, these 
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ENVELOPE~—Special, for house-to-house 
distribution 
SPECIAL ENVELOPE FoR Girt SUGGESTIONS PRovEs PRoFIT- 
ABLE, Tips and Nibs, (Published by the Wahl Company, 
Chicago), Dec 1923, p. 7 (175 words, illustration repro- 
duced above, 1 p.) 


During the holiday shopping season each year, 
G. H. Tilden & Co., stationers, of Keene, N. H., 
make a house-to-house distribution of gift sugges- 
tions and imprinted folders, enclosed in a special 
envelope. The envelope used last year is shown, 
reduced from the original size of 94x6™% in. The 
envelope itself carries a clever suggestion and puts 
the person who receives it in the proper frame of 
mind to consider seriously the gife ideas enclosed. 
The plan has proved eminently successful. 


FOUNTAIN PEN—New slant in advertising of 

Science Perrects A Lerr-HANDED FOUNTAIN PEN AND 
A Pornt FoR Everysopy. Newspaperdom, 13 Dee 1923, 
p. 18 (375 words, advertisement ‘reproduced in opposite 
column, I p.) 


The left-handed monkey-wrench for which every 
apprentice in the world has searched in vain, has 
turned up in one of Waterman’s Ideal Fountain 
Pens. The latest newspaper copy, an example of 
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which is reproduced, explodes the ancient claim that 
there is nothing new to be said about a fountain 
pen. The display shows the different ways in which 
users hold their pens and how the design of the 
point fits every requirement. 

Incidentally this sort of copy is not at all fanci- 
ful. It is straight-from-the-shoulder salesmanship 
that makes the pen buyer as wise as or wiser than 
the pen dealer, putting the public in possession of 
knowledge that will actually force dealers to stock 
a full range of the Waterman product. 


HOMES—Canadian, ownership of 

Statistics compiled by the Toronto Assessment 
Department show that 58,588 homes in Toronto 
were owner-occupied in 1923, a slight decrease as 


compared with 1922. The details are as follows: 


1922 1923 
Occupied. by owners .............. 58,606 58,588 
Occupied by tenants ............... 31,880 34,482 

ROL GCEUPICD oto © aut ale 90,585 93,070 
EE IE le EL CEO EGS OED 1,870 2,897 
RITUATIB ENTS B. « aevid son ase ICTR Gore 1,238 1,749 

Potale moses: 32. 02VOA SR. st 03,603 97,716 
T@tah Patores C0702) St. DPE, S44 9,315 10,866 
DETRGNaReGUS sf) ies ed Aaa k; 6,057 5,176 

PLOTAL, DWEICINGS gia i oes ois eb 109,005 113,758 


A remarkable feature of Toronto homes is the 
preponderance of substantial brick structure, as 
shown by the following figures: brick or brick clad, 
64,307; brick front and roughcast, 19,548; rough- 
cast, 7,593; frame, 6,358.—Marketing, Toronto, 15 
Dec. 1923, p. 377. 
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HOTELS—Selling trade-marked products 
through 

SELLING TRADE-MarKeED Propucrs THrouGcH Hotes. By 
Frederick C. Russell. Printer’s Ink, 20 Dec 1923, p. 77 
(2500 words, 5 pp.) 

Carefully analyzed, every commercial hotel is a 
huge store, where are retailed articles and service of 
varying nature and importance. The public is find- 
ing in its hotels the convenience of being able to buy 
more and more products, while the hotel man 1s 
coming to regard the whole situation as a peculiar 
case of retailing, combined with innkeeping. Obvi- 
ously, this developing combination of store and hotel 
is a study in itself for the manufacturer of trade- 
marked products, the jobber and the advertiser. 

The Waldorf-Astoria in New York and the Palace 
in San Francisco are both in favor of brand names 
on menus—and thus presage the time when hotels 
will carry numerous lines of trade-marked goods in 
every department and feature them as any retailer 
would. But these hotels exercise much discretion in 
the selection of such products. They cannot afford 
to use an article if the manufacturer is going to cut 
down his advertising, possibly with a view of gain- 
ing recognition and stimulating demand through the 
free publicity given the article trough its use in the 
hotel. The hotelman must be careful to see that the 
manufacturer’s organization is such that the hotel 
would never be embarrassed by failure of delivery 
of the article, a condition which would annoy guests. 


Briefly, the manufacturer has first to create, in’ 


the case of exclusive brand names, consumer de- 
mand, and, in the case of less fortunately named 
articles, a consumer acceptance. This he does 
through his consumer advertising, his retailing con- 
tacts and his goodwill. Second, he must satisfy the 
hotelman that the article is to be continuously ad- 
vertised and satisfactorily distributed. Third, he 
must discover ways and means of helping the hotel- 
man-retailer sell the goods. 


LIGHTING FIXTURE INDUSTRY—Figures 
in 
The Census of Lighting Fixtures for the year 
1922 shows a total of $76,402,000 worth of lighting 
fixtures manufactured. The tabulation is divided 
into six main groups, as follows: 


Commercial lighting. cee ee Sine ernest e $7,267,193 
Residence’ ‘lighting (Suey oy oa nae ia 41,621,505 
Industrial) lohtinre: eee ae iene cain sate tates 7,718,846 
Street ilightin® SURE e hava armote chia iki cu eaten 3,048,308 


Marine lighting 
Shades 15,319,915 


—Electrical South, Dec. 1923, p. 16. 


OS ONC ie as et fa WON eS SI Te RW Wi Jt ee 


The geographical centre of the three Pacific 
Coast states is a point in the northern part of Cali- 
fornia in the vicinity of Eureka, according to “South- 
ern California Business,’ Dec. 1923, p. 16. The 
population centre of the three states in,1920 was an 
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east and west line from San Francisco. The popu- 
lation centre today is on a line running east and 
west, about midway between Bakersfield and Fresno. 
That means that the south one-third of the state of 
California contains a population as great as the other 
two-thirds of the state and Oregon and Washington 
combined. When the census returns were received 
in 1920, San Francisco showed that it was the centre 
of population for the three states. In three years 
that line has moved south considerably more than 
100 miles, and it 1s conservatively estimated that 
before the close of 1925, the line will be somewhere 
in the vicinity of the Techachapi mountains. (307) 


MEDIA—Analysis of 

R. B, Donnelly, writing in the 19 Dec. 1923 issue 
of “Advertising Fortnightly,” tells of the dangers 
of buying space when only part of the facts relat- 
ing the media to the market are known. In con- 
nection with this “half-baked” analysis, as Mr. 
Donnelly terms it, he has prepared a trio of interest- 
ing charts. (312) 


Concerning 
Public 


Service 


A BUSINESS 
BASED ON IDEAS 


Q Through association with other 
public utilities in the state and na- 
tion, your company is kept informed 
on all developments in our remark- 
able industry. 


( Resourceful minds are constantly at work 
on the problems connected with serving you. 
Whether it be in the preparation of product, 
distribution, merchandising, accounting, financ- 
ing, planning or in keeping public relations 
friendly, you derive the benefit of research 
by the best men in the field of public ser- 
vice, working through their technical and 
trade bodies to improve methods and better 
results. 


q As rapidly as they become practical these 
efforts are incorporated into public utility 
practice by your company. 


(Insert Company Name) 


Prepated by the Michigan Public Utility Information Bureau 


SEE PUBLIC UTILITY—ADVERTISING OF 
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POPULATION—Distribution and (Book) 

PoPuULATION AND ITs DistriBuTION. Compiled and pub- 
lished by the J. Walter Thompson Company, New York. 
Third edtion (336 pp., 6x9%4 inches, charts, statistics, 
$5.00. ) 

Here is a book that is of value to the sales manager 
in the analysis of markets, analyzing of sales terri- 
tories, laying out of sales operations, etc. It tells, 
for example: 

How many people live in each state, city and town. 

How many homes are in each state and what per- 
centage are urban and rural. 

Population of cities grouped by size. 

Which states have the highest personal and corpora- 
tion incomes and which pay the most in taxes. 
Number of retail and wholesale dealers in drugs, 
groceries, hardware, furniture, electrical sup- 

plies, etc. 

These facts—and many more—are given accur- 
ately and consicely. Figures, widely scattered, have 
been brought together under one cover—vresulting in 
a clear and many-sided picture of the distribution of 
our population. The compilation is based on the 
1920 census. 


(As a part of the service rendered, this book will be sent 
to the subscriber as a ten-day loan with no charge, or sold 
to him at ten per cent discount from the publisher's price.) 


PUBLIC UTILITY—Advertising of 

A Series or Pustic Uriniry ADVETISEMENTS. 
Gas Journal, 22 Dec 10923, p. 654 (200 words, 
ments one reproduced on preceding page, right 
column, IT p.) 

The Michigan Committee on Public Utility In- 
formation has prepared for the use of the state 
gas and electric companies a series of advertise- 
ments. The style of copy being used may be judged 
by the ad shown. 


Amertcan 
advertise- 
hand 


A The pneea Stores 
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RADIO—Selling to a restricted field 


SELLING TO A Restricrep Fiery. Electrical South, Dec 
923, Pp. 34 (1200 words, letter reproduced, 2 pp.) 


The George A. Snyder Radio Company, of Hous- 
ton, Texas, restricts its selling effort in radio to 
persons known to be interested in this subject. And 
former buyers are used as the basis for learning of 
prospects. Without asking pointed questions, Mr. 
Snyder manages to derive considerable useful in- 
formation, which he incorporates in letters. Here 
is one: 


Mr. L. Wilson, 
4512 peas Street, 
City. 

Dear Sir: 

We have been informed that you enjoyed a radio 
program last Thursday evening at the home of W. 
D, Craig. He also has informed us that you may 
be interested in a radio receiving set. So we are 
enclosing a booklet describing the various sets we 
can supply. 

You will find that it is our purpose not simply to 
sell, but rather to supply a radio service that will 
meet the requirements of your home. If you make 
some selection from the enclosed booklet, we shall 
be pleased to give a demonstration of this set in 
your home. Should this fail to give you satisfaction, 
we shall be glad to install other sets until you find 
the one meeting your requirements. 

With all this you will be under no obligation to 
buy. We shall cofhsider it a pleasure to give these 
demonstrations. 

But if the purchase is made from us, you will 
find that we sell more than equipment. With equip- 
ment we maintain prompt and dependable service, 
which will enable you to have real pleasure from 
your equipment, without the annoying interruptions 
that come with improper installations and faulty 
adjustments. 

Tf you will let us know what evening will be 
convenient, we shall be glad to arrange a demonstra- 
tion for you and your friends. 

Yours very truly, 


Debruary Died 
Teer Merch rat! agit 


Boston 


SEE. SALES—CLEARANCE, SUGGESTIONS FOR 
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SALES—Clearance, suggestions for 

SHEPARD CELEBRATION SALES ContTAIN MANy SuGGEs- 
TIONS FOR CLEARANCES. By F. N. Hollingsworth. Atlantic 
Coast Merchant-Economist, 22 Dec 1923, p. 15 (1400 
words, illustration reproduced on preceding page, 2 pp.) 

Some valuable suggestions in the preparation of 
clearance sales are contributed by the Shepard Stores, 
of Boston. The printed matter used is shown, as 
follows: =A=—Baclk ,anél"front pages of the eight- 
page toh poskgeetic was sent to 100,000 
selected er brect results were traced to 
this enter gf aN, B—Two views of “The 
Lucky a At intervals during the sale. 
The circula 10M, Of this. peti6dical was restricted to 
employées' ‘to keep thew ihformed of the progress 
of eventspMietLAn order blank and a special mail 
order booklet containing a list of special intro- 
ductory items. The Shepard Stores handle all mail 
orders through “Barbara West, Personal Shopper.” 
D—On these slips were listed special offerings of 
merchandise for the next period of the sales. The 
slips were multigraphed and enclosed in each package 
sent out. E—One of the badges worn during a por- 
tion of the sale. 


SALESMAN—Unruly, handling of 

THE SALESMAN WHo ALWwaAys BrEAKS THE RULES. By 
V. V. Lawless. Advertising Fortnightly, 19 Dec 1923, 
p. 19 (2300 words, 3 pp.) 

There are two types of unruly salesmen—one, the 
out-and-out disobedient type, whom it is better to 
drop on the spot; the other, the “prima donna,” first- 
class salesman, full of temperament, who requires as 
much catering to as a thoroughbred race horse. 

Very often these hard-to-manage chaps are un- 
usually good men. They are aggressive and force- 
ful. In their own light, they are logical and clear 
thinking. They have all the material which makes 
for good men on the road, and often they are hard 
to handle simply because the man whose job is to 
handle does not know as much about selling goods 
as the salesman does. And the successful sales man- 
ager will appreciate the mental attitude of the men 
working under him. When a salesman of the 
“prima donna” type wants to quit in a huff, because 
of some fancied slight or grievance, do not make it 
hard for him to detract. Giving him an easy oppor- 
tunity to reconsider, without humiliating him, may 
mean that you keep a man it would be difficult to 
replace. 

High-spirited men do not like to be “handled.” 
The sales manager who realizes this is going to have 
a happier time with his force. The manner in which 
a salesman is brought up—developed—dictates what 
he will be after he has been on the staff for any 
length of time. 


STORE—The richt floor for 


The retailer will with value read the article in 
the 19 Dec. 1923 issue of “Men’s Wear’ on the 
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selection of the right kind of a floor for the store. 
The various types are discussed, showing the bear- 
ing of each on customers and overhead. (309) 


TERRITORY—Analysis of 

BALANCE SALES AND Propucrion, ALL DEPARTMENTS 
COOPERATING, AND ANALYZE BuyInGc POWER OF THE TER- 
RiToRY. By V. Frank Banta of V. Frank Banta, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. Manufacturers’ News, 15 Dec 1923, p. 18 
(1400 words, 2 pp.) 


Let us take a territory and tear it to pieces; let 
us analyze it. You can get, from various agencies, 
definite data regarding your territory; just as defi- 
nite as a balance sheet from your corporation books. 
A territory has a certain per capita of logical cus- 
tomers to the population, and that territory has a 
certain potential buying power. Analyze your prop- 
erty as to the per capita wealth and the potential 
business for your product, taking into considera- 
tion your competition, your price and whether or 
not your product is known in the territory, because 
a territory that has been worked by other salesmen, 
by direct-by-mail, or through local advertising 
mediums, has a better chance of producing a defi- 
nite given per-capita ratio than an absolutely virgin 
field. Take those facts into consideration. Plan 
your work and work your plan. Don’t tell a sales- 
man that he must be in Fort Dodge today and 
Waterloo tomorrow and Terre Haute “the next day. 
That is not planning. That is the old, unscientific 
method. 

Lay out your territory. Lay it out in such a 


»“manner that the man can cover it and cover it thor- 
oughly, because the old saying that “the pasture on 


the other side of the fence is the greenest,” is not 
a fact, if you really have gone in and analyzed your 
territory and know definitely what your territory 
can produce for you. 


WINDOW—Putting action in 
Tuts Winpow Hap Trem GuESSING. 
Dec 1923, p. 69 (350 words, 2 pp.) 


The head of a certain important men’s wear shop 
places his bet on a moving object to secure an in- 
terested crowd in front of his window, especially 
if he wishes to quickly move a particular stock. He 
had tried with success some of the more usual 
methods of getting action, so he decided to use some- 
thing novel. He had the window man arrange a 
good display of the article to be featured, and then 
conceal a lively electric: fan in one of the rear 
corners. He next let loose in the window twenty 
good sized balloons of brilliant color when all was 
ready—and that fan did its duty. The balloons 
sailed constantly about the window, glancing from 
the glass gracefully. Their motion just screamea 
for attention from passersby. Attention was fol- 
lowed by sales and the stock was cleared from the 
shelves. 


Men's Wear, 19 


When ordering books reviewed please mention that you are a subscriber so that you will get the 10% discount. 
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BUSINESS JIGJST 


ADVERTISING AND S#L8S PROMCTION SERVICE 


Regular service 70 Fifth 


1 AVGe, 
Volume 30, No. 3 New York City, 


Februery 6, 1924 
PLANNING DIRECT-MAZL ACTIVITIES.=- Gne of the outstending feetures of the 
sales year thst has just passed is the increesed use of direct-mail. And 
the incicctions are that Uncle Sam will be cmployed this ysar more than 
ever» It will be well, therefore, to give considerable thought to the 
necessory detaiis of a direct-mail progrem. The first essentiel is that 
your list of prospects be accurete and up-to-dste. The postmaster is in 
@ very good position to judge some of the situations in direct-mail work, 
nd his opinion is that failures are due to carelessness both in the check- 
ing of the names snd the addressing of the meil matter. But in a revision 
of a list e@ little caution ought be precticed, for, es "Printers" Ink" 
(3 Jan 1924, p. 33) points out, the experience of ¢ creat meny firms in- 
dicates thet a2 logical prospect is never Ged until he actually dies or 
goes out of business. A men may throw your salesmen out of the window 
and your literature into the basket -- but he is still a prospect and needs 


only to be greeted with a different cpprosch, another sppeal. 


‘The letter is the next thing thet you will went to consider. Slowly, but 


surely, the insincere, forced methods of composing missives #re being cast 
into the discard, and in their place are being put the reel flesh end blood 
varieties. For example, here is a letter thet "The Meilbeg" (Jan 1924,p 319} 
says meade a score of 49 per cent in returns, folleved by another in the some 
style that recorded 15 per cent -- total from the seme list, 64 p.c. 
"Dear gir: 
Have you ever threeded your way through ®n old book store, stopping 


now and then to pull from the archives @ musty volume? Then you 
know the pride of discovery. . 
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You will experience the seme joy of discovery when you remove 
from its cover, "Paint Mileage". The etmosphere of old crafts- 
mensnip surrounds tais unique book. sut it hes this happy j 
adventage -- "Paint Mileage is ® twentieth-century book, 
practical and taorough. 


The desire to produce a thing of beauty is strong within us all. 

That has been achieved in “Paint mileage". It is a model of 

the printer's art. But more than thet -- “Paint Mileoge" is 

brimful of tested, bdoiled-down facts. It is an easy reference 

book on interior finishing of great value in your daily work. 

You'll like “Paint Mileage". It is the kind of book that men 

keep. The enclosed card or a letter will bring it to you. 

why not put it in the meil now? 
The form-letter, properly used, will save you a great amount of time. If 
you are circularizing a compsratively small list, the letters can be typed 
individually and signed individually. On the other hand, if your list is 
a large one, reproducing machines are “in order". These letter have been 
developed to such a high degree that it is well-nigh impossible to dis- 
tinguish their products from those typed individuslly. Laura Joy Hawley, 
writing in “The Mailbag" (Jan 1924), passes stra heppy suggestion in the 
personalizing of @ form-letter. “Run through the finished letters", she 
says, “pulling out those that-must héve your own signature. To these 
add a line in ink. A&A good pnrase to use is, ‘Mr. ...--e. »-, of course 
this is a form letter, but I thought you would be interested in seeing 
it. This is a good proposition, tent ity * 
A very effective kind of mailing piece is described in the Jan, 1924 
issue of "The Inland Printer", p. 655. It is a combinetion in one piece 
of a letterhead or mailing card and a leaflet, booklet, statement, in- 
oa or the like. The Dual-use idea, as it is known, is petented by the 
Dual-use Company, of Knoxville, Tenn. The company does not do the actual 
production of the form, but grants permission, upon request, to printers, 
to do sO. 


SELECTION OF SALESMEN.- The percentage of turnover of salesmen in 4 good 


many firms is larger than it should be, and it is imperative that more care 
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be taken in selection and hiring. George W.Hopkins of the Columbia 
Grephephone Company, writing in “Sales Manegement" (Jan. 1924 p.375,} 
feels trat “we must remember that seiesmanship begins when tne customer 


‘no*. Watch out for the salesmen wno tells you how easy it is for 


says 
him to sell gcods. The man who says, “Business is good, orders are easy 
to get, and I have no troublo in selling’, is no more than an order taker. 
We must hire men this year who vaderetand conditions, mon who can analyze 
and understand conditions in every store they visit." 

Cherles Ae Dosteal, District ijanager of the Westinghouse Lamp Co., Chicego, 
says that "the first thing we esk a prospective selesman to do is to fill 
out an application blank. Then when he makes his second call I usually 
leave the applicetion blank in the desk and begin to ask questions. 

Now he will show what sort of a fellow he is by the way he answers those 
gQuestionse They will include place last employed, duration, etc. And 

the man who remembers those dates will very likeiy remember detsils in 

his séles work. 

"Why did you select the investment business and why did you come to this 
company for a position?” is the leading question that C.W. Love of Halsey, 
Stuart & Coe of Chicigo, puts to 9ppliccnuts for positions on the sales 
force, after the usual information about a man's pest history, experience, 
training and educetion hes been obtained. "Often his answers to thet 
guéstion will indicate whether or not he ‘s the type of man who will likely 
succeed in ths bond business. Several men interview eech prospective sales- 
man before he is finally employed, snd we make it 2 point not to say any- 
thing or do anything thet will appear as if we were trying to sell our 

bi asiete or the bond business in general." You can always throw a flood of 
light on a prospective salesman's ability by asking him "why" he has made a 


statement, or why he holds"that opinion." 
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20. 
SOME EMSORMATION THE SaLES MaNeGHR NuwDS.- The responsibility of the old 
time sales manager began ana ended with orders. Today his responsibility 
ceéses only when the ennual stetement shows a fair profit on all sides. 
That's why so many sales managers find it necessary to go outside their 
own departments end look into the purely physical side of shipping, pro- 
duction ond distribution. The experiences of half 2 dozen seles mansgers 
described in the Jan. 1924 issue of "Sales Management" show how important 
it is for the sales mansger to have his fingers on the pulse of every 
department in his business. 


The sales quota is of course something that the sales manager must always 


have in good form. "The Scles Budget", a little leaflet issued by the 


Policyholders' Service Bureau of the wetropolitan Life Insurance Co., of 
New York, contains some worth-while hints on the method of establishing 
the quota. Copies of this leaflet will be furnished by thet Company upon 


request. 


ae 


SUCCESSFUL SALESMANSHIP.- “Selesmenship", seys "Ylectrical Merchandising" 
(Jan. 1924, p.4047) “is selling, and selling is nerd work, and hard work 
is something you don't get out of @ book -- it's something you do." 

“A young selesmen wos drewn for jury ducy end sold goods to his fcllew 
fellow jurors. Another was arrested while speeding to keep en 
appointuent with & customer, and sold the juige. a meter reader 
in Winston-Salem soid i198 dévlight kitchen units after dark in 
two weeks. An electric cleaner salesman sold a cieaner to en 
insurance man who was soliciting him. A brickleyer was employed 
to build an addition to an electric cleaner plent, thereby learn- 
ing the cleaner business; he is now a star sélesmen." 

It is the opinion of Samuel R. Parry, 8s recorded in tne 4 Jan. 1924 number 
of the “Protectogreph Weekly Bulletin", published by the Todd Protectograph 


€o., Rochester, N.Y., thet © salesman should teke a perpetual inventory of 


himself. Here are some of the questions he should answer to himself. 
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How much did I sell lest vear? dow meny friends did I make? 
Hots much money did I spend im getting my business? Did I get 
any new customers and how many ¢id I tose? If I did not sell 
& customer did I leave him so that I can go back to nim on a 
friendly basis, and would I act in the same manner another 
time? What is my greatest asset wita my trede? Ts e customer 
who has to be treated @s good & customer as one who coes not? 
If a customer takes advantage of Lis ciscount after his time 
@llowance has elapsed is it wise t¢ tell him, and how? Am I 
a2 knocker or a booster? Do I know when to stop talking and 
put down the order? are stories guod things to use to get orders? 


- Would I hire ea man who does as I do, ond if I would, would I 


pay him &s much as I get? 
Service is one of the strongest props :m the sales talk. The “Merchandising 
Co-Operetor') Jan. 1924, published by “ihe Louisville (Kentucky) Heraid", puts 
it this ways “All businesses worth while, and all thet's enduring, is based 
on superior service. In primitive business, one men raised corn, another 
hunted pelts, and they exchanged their products. ‘The basis was ‘You work for 
me, I'll work for you.’ And thot basis has never altered. Every sale or 
every purchase, every business alliance should bo based on service only. If 
this is faulty, or if it is superlative, men will find it out. And the 
verdict will fix your place." 
STATISTICS ON VARIOUS WARKETS.- Figures given by “The Milk Reporter" ,(Dec.1923, 
p-8) show that the number of milk cows on #orms Jenuery 1, 1923 was 
24,429,000, as compared with 24,082,000 cows on farms January 1, 1922. To the 
average of these two figures are added 1,250,000 cows in town, making a total 
of 25,505,000 milk cows producing #pprox*mately 103 billion pounds of whole 
milk, or an averege production of 4,020 pounds per cow. 
The average gas bill for the more than nine million customers of gas companies 
is estimated to be $2.60 per month per custoirer, or about 8.6 cents a day for 
a 24 hour cooking, heat ing and lighting service, according to “Hawkeye 
Utilities" (Jan.1924), issued under the auspices of the Iowa section of the 
National Blectric Light Association, the Iowe Electric Railway Association gnd 


the Iowa District Gas Association. 
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Some interesting comparison can be made from these figures. The valve of 
manufactured gas sold in 1921 was $411, 195, 503, and during the same year 
the country's bill for cigars and cigarettes wes £806,748 ,865. 
According to the marketing division of the internetionel Magazine Company, 
New York City, & typical town in Mew York State with @ population of 64C0O 
people hes listed 41 grocers -- one for every 38 families. 11 of these 
stores do 75% of the business; 30 do the remaining 25%. 
With the begdtning of 1924, conditions show plainly that the British markets 
are improving steadily and that they offer the best opportunities for American 
exporters~ of advertised goois. Taat is the deduction of James True, in 
Printers’ ink (10 Jan 1924, p. 17). The belance of trade with the British 
Empire is still decidedly in our favor, while, with the other countries, the 
tide has turned, end we @re importing more goods than we are exporting. 
By meons of a guestionnsire sent to names on en euto list, "Cosmopolitan, 
published in New York City, compiled data on: importent points that leed to 
the purchase; service work; heating of closed cars; fan belts; gas and oil 
used and, with reasons for use; storege bétteries used and reason for purchase; 
tires. 
SELLING aT RETAIL-e- Firty rules to help employees become better salesmen are 
given by Stenley A. Dennis in the January 1924 nutber of "Blestrical 


Oe ee eee cee 


Merchandising". Although they ¢re written specifically for the electrical 


et ~ 


merchant, they can be used by those in other lines of business» As Mr.Dennis 
suggests, “every salesman ought peste them in his hat end learn them, even 

if he has to build an addition to his hat". The same magazine describes a 
chart used by a successful specialty shop in New York, to remind the sales- 


men of the importance of a correct attitude toward customers. 
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23. 
REMEMBER, WHEN SSRVING CUSTOMERS- 
DON'T SAY: 


“Well Sir, (or Madame) wheat cen I 
do for you?" 
"Cen I sell you something?" 

“What do you want ?" 

“Are you being waited on?" 
“Something else? 

Don't welk away from one customer’ 
to weit on e@nother, 


If you must leave © customer, ask 
the customer's permission, or 
epologize first. 


SAY: 
“Good morning:" (or "Good afternoon!" ) 
AND THEN: 
weit a minute. 
Then wait enother minute. 
Give the customer a chance to 
indicate the object of his interest. 
Give him your undivided ottention. 


Don't start to telk but try to make 
him telk. 


Then enswer his guestions intelligently- 
end always courteously. 
And show the goods: 
And know the goods! 
after after the sale is made. 
SAY: 
"THANK YOU" And ssy it es though 
you meent it. 
FEO KOK OK OOK 26 OK 8 OK AK OK DK 2 OK OK ofr ok 


Every store is looking, constantly, for @ new slant on customer appeal. “Grandma 
week”, at the windhorst DLrygoods Coe, Cincinneti, was one. It was planned eround 
a classification of grandmothers into three types, and merchandise suited to 
eech type was offered. For the reel old-fashioned grandmas, for instance, there 
were such erticles as fleece-lined stockings, flannel petticoats, dolmen capes, 
shawls, etc. These goods went fast, and it is the opinion of the manager of the 


store that the old-fashioned grandmother is by no means extinct. 
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The second class of grandmothers is the largest, ond to these elderly women 
the appeal was made by garments of a conservative type which combined correct 
style with simplicity and comfort. the third class, of modern tastes, was 
as usual interested in the general stock of the store, end no special pre- 
péeration was made for her. But it was noted that these grondmothers were 
attracted by the idea of a special day for grandma, é@nd came in large numberse- 
“Dry Goods Economist''(5 Jonusry 1924 p. 13) 
With this thought in mind “Cleanliness is the road to more business as well 
8s to good health", the owners of the l2th Street Store, Chicago, enlisted 
the co-operation of their employees in staging © general house cleaning 
campaign, to dress up the store for the holidays and establish a precedent 
that would be accepted as a stondard for the employees to maintain. To 
accomplish their desires, the owners of the store put on an employees’ contest, 
offering a beautiful loving cup and additional prizes to each of the workers 
in the department thst presented the clesnest and most orderly appesrance at 
the close of the specified period. The success attending the first compaign, 
says “Atlantic Coest Merchen®-Yconomist" (5 Jan. 1924, p. 25), induced the 
management to make it o regular feature of the store's octivities, contests 
now being held at intervals of three months. 
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‘ BUSINESS DIGEST 


ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION SERVICE 


Regular Report 


70 Fifth Ave., 
Volume 30, No. 4 


New York City, 
Feb. 20, 1924 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING - In the latest issue of their house organ, “The Edison 


Sales Builder”, the Edison Lamp Works of the General Electric Company set 
forth the fundamentel principles upon which their 1924 national advertising 
campaign will be based. There is nothing included in the basic plan that 


cannot be incorporeted in the outline of operatioms for any other product. 


"The right way to sell any nationally advertised article is to plan so that 
the edvertising and sales efforts of the manufacturer and of the merchant are 


closely tied together end well co-ordinated," is the first principle confided 


to the Company's dealers. The manufocturer hes performed the major portion 


of his contract when he ennounces: “An extensive line of display material, 


permanent signs, posters end so forth, is available to assist in ident ifying 


the store which offers these lemps for sale." 


Frequent and good window displays é@re noc ossary. “Tf you don't ask ‘em to 
buy - they won't", is the second pr inc iple laid down. The R.E.Bloomfield 
Company, of Jacksonville, Fla., recently had an ene kamen with their windows 
that has proved to them conclusively thet when they do not have a good 


window display they are losing their best salesman. 


Sales had been running about {a00 a month until one day they took 
out the Edison Lemp window and put in its plece some pictures of 
lighting installetions. 


During the week that the display wes out of their windows not one 

32 cents worth of lamps did they sell from the store. Mr.Bloomfield 
then jumped to it, and put in two windows full of BRdison Mezda 

lamps and the publicity material furnished by the manufacturer. 

Lamp sales immediately picked up and in one day during the succeding 


week he sold over $40 worth over the counter due to the windows 
alone. 
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28. 
It was rather 2n expensive experierce, that cne week when no . 
lamps Were scvld though the sucedciug tarse weeks averaged 


almost $90 <e si... 


But how many/deSiers - regorcless of the proaguct which he is selling are using 
nice fresh windows 100 percent of ths time? Why not profit by the other 
fellow's expericncs? 

The Edison Compsiy tas ecknowleégec the subtle power of indirect advertising 
when they voiced 4 thirad fwianervel of neticnal advertising in the following 
sentence: “Instead of heving merely well leid owt acwertisements we will use 


the editorial form and well-known interior decorators will give us articles 


id - 


illustrated in coior, telling the proper method of liphting the noun which 
will be covered." Sucn copy is readadle, interesting, edusationei, andj will 
be read by many without the feeling thet someone is trying to "sell" them 

something. The informesion eccuired is umconsciousl: "stored avay" and some 


day will bear fruit. 


One other fundamental principle is illustreted in tais same article in "The 


st 


Edison Sales Buiide: ia the statement thet “T.s Fobruery advertisements 
will feature kitchen lighting, eso.cieliy to tis-in with the campaign the 
Central Stations ere running, or bave ovusu running.” The idea is to make 
each advertisement 4 vnit, nov 8 conglomeration. For one month prospects are 


going to have their eyes focused on the kitchen -- to the exclusion of living 


room, dining room and bedroom. These rooms will be feetured in later months. 


The magazines to be used by the Edison Company will be the "Seturday Evening 
Post", the “Ladies' Home Journal", and "Good Houseliesping -- national 


publications reacuing three miliicn homes that bvy lamps. 
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27. 


) SALESMEN'S COMPENSATION - One sound basic principle underlies all successful 


forms of sales compensation. That is, to pay the salesman in proportion to 


what he earns for his employer, whether it &® in terms of net profit or af 


goodwill. If the former, then his compensation should automatically be in- 


creased when the total sales or net profits on sales volume reach a stipulated 
figure, and conversely, automatically eliminating him when similar figures 


prove that he is operating his territory at a loss. Discussing 4 general sales 


foree of this type, V.V.Lawless, in an article in “Advertising Fortnightly", 


points out: 


So long as the average salesman is not making good but hes shown 
enough to warrant his being retained and developed, the matter of 
salary seldom comes up. But just as soon 4s a salesman is making 
good to the point that he is earning his salary, he immedietely 
begins to approach the boss for @ raisee He does not take into 
consideration the fact that from four to six months he may have 
lost money for the house, but he is very postive of the fact that 

he is now making good; and because he is making good he must have 
DD more money. Now, if he is given a salary advance he is apt to 
slide back into the class which is losing money for the house, be- 
cause his selling cost will have climbed in proportion to the 
advance and the volume of business not yet have meterialized. In 
ather words, a salesman keeps his salary just sbout one jump ahead 
of his producing ability. 


To illustrate the writer uses a manufacturer of a line of canned food, who 
operates & considerable sales force. His selesmen turn over their orders to 
resident brokers; these in turn deliver the volume of jobbing business, 


The method this particular house employs is that of settling a maximum 
salary of $150 per month on its retail men. It also gives these 
#etails men a monthly quota of 1000 cases 4S 4&4 minimun, but is under« 
takes to pay each retail man five cents a case commission on his 
monthly sales, provided they total 1000 cases or more. In other 
words, they take the stand that if their salesmen are making good, 
which means selling 1000 cases or more, they can afford to pay them 
the additional money, which really makes them $200 per month men. 


On the other hand, a salesman who fails below 1000 cases gets only 
; $150. If at the end of four or five months‘ trial a salesman cennot 

reach 1000 cases or more, he demonstrates his inability to handle 
a his job and he realizes that his resignation is in order, 


When salesmen are employed to build up goodwill, they become “ambassador s" for 
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23n 
They ore not ofder takers, tur busiacss develupers, No plen of compensatica 
based upon bonus or commission on sales would suffice +- because sales will 
not come until leter. Here, the best method woulc sppear to be the flit 


salary. Dean Heilman of Northwestern University School of Commerce, points 


out in "System". 


Their job is to call on the trade, demonstrate the procuct, “balk 
it up,” familisrize the public with it, in short, to create the 
demand. It is expected that their efforts will result, not in 
immediate orcers, but rether in future soles -- efter the demand 
@s been created. Such is the type of work frequently expected 
of salesmen engaged to introduces # new procuct. 


“It will take us five years to develop thot territory on our 
product," said a sales manoger recently with regard to 4 western 
territory in which a commodity was being introduced. “During the 
first two or three years, we shall prooably cover it at a net loss, 
and our sélesman shail proboabiy cover it at a net loss, end our 
‘solesmon there may not moke his expenses. But we sre going to 
develop it intensively, for it will pay hondsomely -- in the long 
run. 


However, the weakness of the flat salory system is thet it does not provide & 
strong incentive to push sales. iipst salesmen paid on this plan will not"be 


on their toes" 211 the time, to do their best. 


{To overcome the dulling effect of the flat salary some estoblishments have 
introduced automatic salery advonces. This obviates srguments 2s to time when 
the incresse becomes effective and the omount of such incresse which, unless 
settled in a manner mutuclly satisfactory, undermines the salesmen's 
ent hus iasme 


Under such a plan 


"9 fixed salary is agreed upon, with the arrangement thet the soles 
shell constitute a certain multiple of the salary . On all sales 
over this amount, the salesman will be paid a specified commission. 
His salary, plus his total commission earnings for the first year, 
will become his "basic salary" for the second year. To this will 

’ be added his commissions on sales, provided his sales exceed those 
of the first year. The plan operates the same way in each succeed- 
ing year. It is cumulative in its effect. 


Thus his basic-salery readjusts itself each year. And he always has 
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the incentive to push his sales above the preceding vear's quota, 


for by doing he nol only earns his bonus 11 t~ae ourrerm year, but 
“ © 

2iso increases his salary, coriesponciig*ty, for the follow ing 

year. 


But this plan cannot be recommended for genoral use withous qualification. 
Due to an unusually successful or prosperous year, the house mignt become 


obligated to pay a salesman a salary the continuation of which rizht nct be 


justified by the salesmen's normal volume of business. Som3 predetermined 
plan of salary reduction must be agreed upon. Again, this piany of automatic 
salary adjustments could be satisfactory only so long as the price level re- 
mains fairly uniform. But with & rising price level it works unfairly to the 
firm,aad with a falling price level it works unfairly bo the salesmen. 


It is conceivabie that this defect could be overcome by eliminating 
dolliavs as the yarcstick of sates, and svbstituting units sold -- 


en, poimis, gross, or caricads. But this 
weuld hs practicasle omiy when the salesman carzies a sinzle line, 
or @ few uniformly moasurable lines. 


for exémpie, so many doz 
A report made by @ Committee on Salesmen end Seiling Methods at the forty- 
ninth annual convencion of the National Wholesa’e Lruggists Asscciation, as 
set forth in the "Oil, Faim: and Drug Keporser," snows thet the salary and 
commission plan for comrensating salesmen is tne most populer one. The 
committee's survey of 87 orgénizations revealed the following division on 
plans of compensation. 

34 Salary and commission : 

21 Straight salary 

8 Straight commission 

24 Miscellaneous combinations of the others 
The committee attacked the straight salary plan on the ground that dissetis- 
faction too often follows the difference of opinion as to the proper re- 
numeration, but urges that regardless of the method employsd;: 

Every jobber should know what every saiesnan he employs is worth 

to him in net results, and tne cost of krewing can de kept down 

within a very smail proportion of what. it Sees to cell goods by 


classifying sales into six groups showing gross profits as 
indicated: 
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Clasa A 225% and over 

Clesa B 2C - 224% 

Class 0 i7% ~ oUF, 

Class D i6 =~ 17i% 

Ciass © 10 ~ 15 

Class F 4 - lo 

Class G@ OQ-4 
By deducting traveling expences and a fixed drawing account for 
living costs, allowe? She salacmain by agreement, and thereafter 
reserving 10 per cers fer overnuead, plus a fair return for 


capital invested, yo. 4 at teaat urrive at a bottsr basis to 
equitable value tre scie-man’s worth to yeu. Tris can easily 

be obtained at a maximum cost of ¢1,500 per year for each million 
dollars’ saies and the percentage this wili add to your overhead 
is certeinly not out of proportion to know the value of @ sales~- 
man's work and worth, 


oO 


There can be no question, if the merchansiding plan for a particular line of 


goods requires, for ultimate development, thet each man should spend, roughly, 


a quarter of his time in “missionary work", that neither the pure salary or the 


pure commission plan of compensation will be satisfactory - both rather a 


judicious combination of the two. 


Under the title, “Compensation plans that pay salesmen to cerry out the form's 
policies," in @ recent issue of “Printers Ink Monthly", J-J-Witherspoon 
illustrates aptly the wisdom of this principle. A Mid-Western manufactur ing 
company employing 160 salesmen hed made “missionary work" an essentiael part 
of the company's sales policy, a policy which had been cheerfully followed 
when the men were on a salary and expense basis, After months of clerical 


investigation and of executive study had been spent upon an elaborate and 


carefully thought-out plan, the company's directors decided to change to the 


commission basis of compensation. 


Sales mounted pleasingly during the first year -- but at the expense of future 


years. 


The salesmen saw in the new method of compensation the worth 
whileness of selling the longer - profit items - and at the 
same time they saw that their returns would be decidely in- 
creased by spending their time in soliciting trade accounts 
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(for they received no credit for indirect orders) and by 
cashing in then and there on their friendship wit a each 
and every dealer. 


Because they were werned at the outset th t tia new system 

of compensation could not be regarded es : p: *minent 

fixture, since so many new elements were invoived, the men 
naturally made hay while the sun shone ard neglected "missionary 
work" for the field in which quick returns were .ertain. At 
the end of the first year tne company was so pleased with the 
new method of corpensation, as shown by the incre. sed sales, 
that it failed to medifyit in any particular. In ‘he second 
year, however, it found that only a handful of the salesmen 
were showing gains, and that the great majority wer. report 
ing slow movements of stock. Nevertheless, it continued this 
method of compensation into a third year, when @ mors: serious 
condition presented itseif,. 


Due to the falling off of the traditional missionary werk, 4 
competitor wes supplied with a broad avenue of approach which 
it hesitated to accept. In fact, at a sales conference held 
during the winter months at the end of the first year of the 
new plan, this competitor deliberately continued its men on 
salary, increasing salaries generously, and urged its entire 
sales force to devote itself to intensive missionary work, 
promising that not only would greater trade sales result, but, 
that the volume of missionary work would be carefully recorded 
and considered as? a compelling element in connection with 
salary advances later on, 


In less than @ year this competitor had made such inroads on 
accounts previously impregnable that it supplemented its 
regular sales staff with missionary workers because, as its 
sales manager said, “The other people will soon realize what 
they have done and I've got to cash in on the opportunity 
while there is no competition in the missionary field." 


As a direct result of this mew method of compensation at 

least a quarter of a million dollars’ worth of business was 

lost. As @ result of shifting back to a salary basis and 

insistence upon missionary work, the morale of the sales 

force was so weakened that even in the fourth year ground 

was lost, and the end is not yet in sight. 
To summarize: By far the greater majority of salesmens*’ compensation problems 
call for judicious combinations of the straight salary and commission forms. 
The percentage of the salesman's salary which has its origin in straight 
salary must increase as the portion of his time that the management desires 


be spent on “missionary work," increases, and, conversely, the percentsge of 


his salary which has its origin in commissions will Gecrease, 
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’ BUSINESS DIGEST 
y 
ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION SERVICE | 
Regular Service 70 Fifth Avenue, 
Volume 30, No. 5 New York City, 


March 5, 1924 


HINTS FOR SALESMEN VI 1) 1924 


FRIENDSHIP PLAYS A BIG PaRT IN BUSINGSS TObAY -~biggen, perhaps, than ever 
before in the history of the world. We do business with our friends -- our 
enemies will not trade with us- Friendship is the raw stock of business. We 
meet customers 4s friends, and we part with them in such @ way that when we 
again meet both will be glad. -- The Needle. 


* * * * + 


The next. worst thing to having no convictions is having hardened convictions, 
which have petrified. Sometimes the brain cells seem to set, like concrete. 
To introduce 4 new thought reguires 2 blasting operation. 


Any one who can pass the age of sixty and still have an open-mind is 2 great 
man. An open-mind is more to be admired and more to be desired than great 
riches. 


rf) Every sensible man is confirmed in the absolute truth of certein principles, 
but no sensible man supposes that he has any menopoly on truth. Keep your 
mind open -- be willing to be shown.-- The William Feather Magazine. 


* * * * ok 


How many salesmen are coming short of success becéuse of 2 disagreeable voice? 
Few salesmen ever stop to think of their voice, and its importance as an element 
in their success or failure. Yet every man knows how sensitive he is to dis- 
agreeable qualities in the voice of his friends and acquaintances. 


The shrill-voiced salesman irritates his prospect. Or his voice is so loud that 
it may be heard by everybody in the store or orifice in addition to the person 
to whom it is addressed, who is thereby made tv feel conspicuous as the object 
of & salesman's solicitation. 


Studying the voice is a most profiteble pastime for those who meke their living 
pertly thru its use. -- Service. 

x * * * * 
Every selesman ought to read a new book on personal efficiency every year -- 
8 book like Allen's "Personsl Efficiency and Selling", or “Personal Power in 
Business" by Gerstenberg, or LewiS "Getting the Most out of Business", Gowin's 
“Developing executive Ability," or Developing Sales Personolity by Ferris, and 
similar books. A recent one is from the pen of C.A.Henderson and is entitled 
“Personal and Business Efficiency." -- Personal Efficiency. 
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ADVERTISING APPROPRIATIONS -- Boat very signigicant firures on prospects 
for sales and industrial advertising volums for 1924 were presented at the 
December meeting of the Engineering Advertisers’ Associetion of Chicago. 
“Accord ing to guestionnaires returned to the Association, there is expected 
an increase on sales of 20% and an increase in advertising of 22%. 


Of thirty-three companies reporting, twenty-four exocct sales 
increases, seven expect business to hold even end only three are 
looking for a decline in sales volumae The expectations of 
sales increases range from 9.3 to 100% Thirteen increases 

in advertising appropriations, ranging from 10 to 100 per cent, 
were reported as being in prospect, and only two companies plan 
to reduce their eppropriations. Seven will use the same 
appropriations as last year. 


The reppnt indicated that most of the industrial advertisers 
represented by the questionnaires increase their advertising 

and sales together, and optimism as to increased sales is 

being reflected immedietely in increased advertising activity.-= 
Class for January. 


“Bleven ways to Build an Advertising Approprietion't is the title of an article 
appearing in @ Januery issue of Printers’ Ink. Briefly outlined these methods 
are: 


(1) By teking out an insurance policy in the form of advertis- 
ing investment to protect 4 company's eccumulated good-will. 


(2) By taking a certain percentage of the sales. Sometimes the 
sales figures for the past year are used end in other cases the 
anticipated sales for the coming year form the basis of computetion. 


(3) By an assessmsent on a certain wnit of the product. Here 
also the number cf units sold in the previous vear or the number 
of units that is expected will be sold in the coming year may be 
used. 


(4) By putting all the money that can possibly be obtained into 
advertising ®s 4n investment in future sales. This is a demon- 
stration of superior feith in advertising on the principle of 
casting bread on the waterse The investment may be out of all 
proportion to the immediate sales or profits of the business. 


(5) By the budget system. 
(6) By finding out how much advertising it takes to get a new 


user or a new dealer for @ given product and then appropriating 
enough money to get as many as are needed that year. 
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(7) By investing in advertising to buy inguiries or direct 
sales. This is the usual mail-order method. 


(8) By ascertaining the minimum job to be accomplished by 
the company and then deciding on the mediums end the size 


space necessary to “put over" the task. 


(9) By approprieting a certain perceritage of the previous 
year's profits. 


(10) By following in the footsteps of competitors. Accord- 

ing to this plan an advertiser watches the octivities of his 

Competitors and then sets aside enough advertising funds to 

equal what they are doing, or go them one better. 

(11) Combining the percentage of sales and budget systens. 

When this plan is used 4 definite percentege of sales is : 

unfailingly appropristed each year, say 3 percent. This is 

placed in an cdvertising fund. Then an advertising budget 

is decided on which is taken from the fund- The budget 

varies accordine to the exigencies of the business. It may 

be more than the emount derived from the percentage of soles, 

but more often is less, the difference piles up in the fund 

for use in those ye@érs where more advertising is needed than 

is provided by the current assessments on sales. 
However, buying space has become largely a matter of effecting the best possible 
compromise between an ideal schedule, such @s those outlined above, end the 
amount of money aveilable. All of us would like to use full pages the yesr 
around in every periodicel that may have any influence on the market we wish to 
sell. If our product is seasonal, we would like to keep our name before the 
public at ell times so thet, when the buying season did arrive, our selling 
arguments would be firmly implented in the minds of prospective buyers. 
Some of the most comprehensive studies of markets and best possible methods of 
reaching them have been shattered by a lack of adequate funds. A limited 
advertising appropriation, that bugbear of space solicitors and despair of the 
visionary advertising man, has been, according to R.B.Donnelly in the Januery 
16, 1924 issue of “Advertising Fortnightly", the cause of more poorly planned 
campaigns then eny other one factor. But 2 limited eppropriation, dissapointing 


though it may be, should not be made an excuse fof making up a haphszerd schedule 


on the basis of cost alone. 
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1p making @ compromise between the ideal and the practical campaign, it is 


necessary to weigh the advantages ag th@present themselves in the ideal end, 

by the process of scientific elimination, discard those of the leeést consequence. 
There are two principal choices open to the average advertiser, either a 
spectacular compa ign in a few publications or ® more or less subordinete 
campeign in a list of publications that covers 2 wider field; and a choice 
between one that is seasonal and one that follows e steady course throughout 


the year. 


A specteculer campaign, consisting of full pages in color or colored 
inserts, for instence, gives the company wonderful dominance in 
that publicetion which carries it. The reader can hardly avoid the 
demand made on his attention, and is greatly impressed, in his 
subconscious mind, with the value of the product. He is led to 
believe that the company has e product that excells in the seme 
manner thet its advertisements dominste. 


lack of money, however, ordinarily prevents the use of such a 
schedule in & lerge number of publications. The advertiser 
scarifices, therefore, the wider audience he might gain through the 
use of less dramatic advertising methods in a larger number of 
periodicals. By the letter method, he relies on making a slight- 
ly smaller overage or percentage of seles among thet number, but 
lerge enough to cerry his salea above the point reached by selling 
& smaller audience by a higher percentage, 


The question as to which procedure igsthe best is not so difficult to decide. 
Most of us have at least one “most dangerous" competitor. From a survey of 
that compeny's pest policies in advertising, e fairly definite idea of its 
policies for the coming year may be determined. 


Should the competitor have a much greater sum for advertising purposes 
and b¢ spending that money in a general field, it would be logicel 

for the advertiser in guestion to decide upon © concentration of 

his money in some particuler field and gain supremacy there rather 
than to use inferior space in the s&me publications 4s those used 

by his competitor. Og the other hand if the competition is con- 
centrating end sending a large amount in a few limited fields, a 
higher percentage of seles cen be gained by using a general 

schedule end gether ing strength in tnose fields which the compet itinn 
is overlooking to scme extent. 


Other good advice pagsed on by wMr.Donnelly is, briefly: 
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Advertising should follow distribution that has already been 
established. 


If a product is one which requires 8 weighty decision before 


buying, steady advertising will result in building up more 
sales. 


If a product is priced below the snap purchase decision of a 
few dollars, seasonal edvertising has a distinct advantage. 


The buyer will purchese that product which is freshest in 
his mind. 
a 


“Advertising needStime as well as money" was the advice given by @ prominent 
advertising engineer to a director who argued thus: 

We have had a five-year record of increasing advertising 

expenditures which have resulted in increésed séles records 

every year. This year &@ 25 per cent increase in our approp- 

riation h@és given us a 50 per cent gain in volume. [ want 


our company to sell a million dollars more stock and to put 
that million into an advertising campaign this coming year. 


cr) The advertising engineer supplemented his advice by explaining that his client's 
present appropriation may not be adequate but that it was big enough to meke a 


dent. 


Five years from now you can invest 4 million 4 year quite profitably. 


rt that time you will have sown enough seed with your $300,000, 
the 


n $400,000, then $600,000, then $750,000 a year, so that 

when you do use @ million or so it will help harvest what you 

will have sown. You can then cash in on the million dollars a 

year, after the hundreds of thousands of dollars have been 

invested, plus the weeks and months and years of time. 
That the advertising appropriation should increase gradually and somewhat 
parallel to the increase in volume of sales, is not the opinion only of the 
advertising engineer mentioned above. Mr.Paul Hardesty points out in an 
article -- “Fixing the Budget Should Not Lock the Advertising Door" -- appesring 
in “printers Ink’ for 23 August 1923, that it is not sound business for a 
company to stick to an iron-clad budget in the sales and advertising department 
> when it is evident that extra effort will be rewarded with extra profits or 


progress -- or that the failure to make an extra effort will result in loss of 


: ground to some aggressive competitor. 
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A Western mail-order concern, whose returns are directly 
proportional to the amount spent, usually looks over its possible 
advertising mediums, compares the percentages of returm to those 
of the previous year and blocks out what appears to be safe and 
sane sc@le of advertising effort for the coming season. in 
arriving at this budget the capacity of the concern to finance 
the initial effort and its ability to cerry the risk of unfavor- 
able responses are the determining factors. 


As soon as the returns begin to come in, however, the budget is 
revised. If the market seems unusually responsive and the pro- 
duction departments ore able to keep pace, then the appropriation 


is increased and more spece inclading the second or third string 
of mediums is at once put to work. 


If, on the other hand, it is evident that the season is going to 
be unfavorable, the chances are that the house will husbend its 
resources and swait its opportunity. When, however, the season 
is unfavorable because of the heavy competitive effort of some 
competitor in the field and tne mail order house possesses the 
resources, it is likely to drive ahead more vigonously with the 
thought that the volume of returns per dollar expended can be 
increased by an effort that overshedows the competition. 


Often the advertising manager is not 9 member of the bosrd of directors and hes 
little to say regarding the amount of the advertising budget. But once it has 
been determined, he is reguired to keep within its limits. The executive 


responsible for advertising under a fixed appropriation needs a method of keep- 


ing track of the daily condition of his budget. If he overspends he will throw 


out of balance the finsnciel plans of his house, and reckoning will be swift and 
drastic. But it is almost as fatal to his success to find, before his plens 


are complete, thet his funds are nearing their end and that he must sacrifice 


some essential feature for the sake of keeping within the limit. 


“Keeping frack of the Advertising Appropriation" is the title of an article by 
Moncrieff Spear in “wanagement and Administration" which outlines the mechanical 


details of a system for recording the advertising expenditures in conjunction 


with a budget, in which expenditures are constantly checked against available 


balances. 


The book may be loose-leaf or bound, large or small; but it 
should be ruled to show dates, items, possibly order numbers, 
and should have at least four money-columns under two separate 
heads. 
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One of these. main heads should be labeled "Estimated" and the 
other “Actual"; and under each head the columns should be 
headed “Expenditure and "Balance". Each month's record 

may well be started on a fresh page, and the items should be 
posted monthly to account pages or analysis columns summarizing 
in accord with the needs of the business - - perhaps showing 
the @mounts spent in advertising different products, or in 

the several territories, or in certain media, or by item 
purchased, or in some trade or consumer classification peculiar 
to the business. 


At the beginning of the fiscal period the two balances <= 
“Estimated" and “Actual” -- will be the same. With the making 
of contracts, as for space or for printing, thetotal involved 
will be entered in the "Expenditures" column under the head 
“Estimated,” and the proper deduction made from the "Estimated" 
balance. The latter will then be fer below the actual balance; 
but the money needed to meet the bills on those contracts can- 
not be considered available for other uses. Through deduction, 
assurance is given that it will not be spent twice because of 
forgetfulness. The low “Estimated" balance is a danger signal. 
As the bills come through for the space used or the work done, 
the “Actual” balance will come down toward the "Estimated" 
until again at the end of the yeer they meet in the zero which 
closes the record. 


Advertising men are likely to be imaginative, and impatient of 

"bookkeeping" end "red tape". But one, at least, will vouch for 

the benefit resulting from so much as is represented by the 

Appropriation Book. Any small labor involved in keeping it has 

been many times worth while. 
It often happens that creative men are weak in dealing with material detail. 
Every executive of every kind must meet and solve this problem; for if 
details swamp him he becomes @ clerk, while if he neglects them they ruin his 
plens. To avoid the reproach of the theorist, while controlling the burden 
of routine, he must build up around himself a structure of systems -- of 
“business habits" -- and must learn to w®fk inside it, 


Chapter II of the book, ADVERTISING TO RETAILERS, is entitled "The Trade 


Advertising Appropriation." The author,R.L.Burdick, developes the subject in 
19 pages under such headings as: 


Factory Output the Gauge Determining Trade Capacity 

The Campaign's Cost Competitor's Expenditure a Guide 
Menufacturer and Retailer Relations ifsnufacturer's Trade Reputation 
Gauging Seles Resistance Resistance to New Products 
Luxury and Price Factors The Price Influence 


Making Every Dollar Work 


The price of the book is $3.50 and can be obtained through Business Digest 
under the loan-discount plan to subscribers. 
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2) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS ON AUDVBERTISING 


Advertising end Its Montel Laws. q. F. Adams, 1916 
Advertising and Soiling» H. Le Hollingworth, 1918 
Advertising as a Business Forcee P.f. Cherington, 1913 
The Advertising Hand Book  §.Roland Hell, 1921 

The Advertising Min- Ernest Eimo Calkins, 1925 


Art and Science of Advertisinge George French, 1909 
Better Advertistng. J.M- wMenly 1921 

The Business o?% Advertising. Earnest Elmo Calkins,1915 
Essentials of fdvertisings F.L. Blanchard, 1921 
Advertising to Retailers. RsL. Burdick, 1923 


Forty Years @n¢ Advertising Agent, 1865-1905. G.P.Rowell,1921 
A History of Advertising. Henry Sampson (London), 1874 
Imaginatio® in Business: L.F.Deland, 1909 

Law of Advertising and Sales- (2 volumes) ,Clowry Chapmen,1908 
Making Aavertisments and Making Phem Pay. Roy S.Durstine,1920 


Making Advertising Pay. H.F. Eldridge, 1917 
Newspener Advertising. G.H.R.Hawkins, 1914 
Postey advertising. G.H.E.Héwkins, 1910 
Frac®%ical Publicity. Truman A.Deweese, 1906 
Pranciples of Advertising. D. Starch, 1910 


@rinciples of Advertising. H. Tipper, 1920 
Psychology of Advertising.e Walter Dill Scott,1913 
Science of Advertising. Hdwin Balmer, i910 
Selling Service witn Goods, W.O.Woodward, 1921 

A Short Course in Advertising. A.F.Osborne, 1921 


Successful Advertising. J.»A- Mac Donald, 1906 

Theory and Practice of Advertising. G.lW/.Wagenseller ,1920 

The Theory of Advertising, Walter Dill Scott, 1913 

What @ Salesman Should Know about Advertising.J.C. Apsley,1919 


“Mortality in Magazine Advertising" is the title of a study, made by the 


Nex York University Bureau of 3usiness Research, for the purpose of inquiring 


into the reasons why some national advertisers during the period 1914-1921 


discontinued their general magazine advertising; and, while making that 


inquiry, to note the limitations of vsrious forms of advertising media and 


arrive at some general principles regarding the successful use of such media. 


Copies of the research may be obtained from the New York University Bookstore, 


Washington Square East, New York, N.Y. Price 1.00 net. 
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BUs INESS DIGEST 


ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION SERVICE 


Regular Report 70 Fifth Avenus 
Volume 30, No. 6 New York City, 


Meroh. 19, 1924 


SALESMANSHIP has been very aptly defined as “changing the other fellow's state 
of mind." There are more ways of doing this then there are definitions for 
salesranship. ‘Sheer trickery, of course, is beyond the pale of respectable 
salesmanship -=- but there is a wide canyon betteen trickery and strategy. 
FORCE YOUR PROSPECT TO STATE HiS OBJECTIONS AGAINST YOUR LINE AND AT THE SAME 
| TIME VAKE HIM DEFEND THE COMPETITIVE LINE is the method of attack advocated by 
Edvard E. Furst in the current issue of "Salesology." He had learned this 
lesson from a salesman who had sold him sore real ostato. 


If you over had an unexpected shock, cloctrical or otherwise, 
you know how I felt when a salesran approached me and said, 
"Your only. objection to North side property is because you 
live on the South side, isn't it?" 


Now Iwas not in the rarket for any property; at least, I had 
no thought of buying any at that time, but in "digging" for a 
reply I had to admit that the North side was "no ren's land” 
as far as I was concerned. The salesman waited in respectful 
silence, forcing me to reply. So all I could do was to admit 
I had always lived Sovth and did not know much about living 
conditions on the North side. 


"ell," he said, "if you were going to buy some property, you 
would see what was for sale South before taking in the other 
sections, wouldn't you?" 


Then I agreed with him on that point he laughed. "Vell, then, 
if I show you one of the best buys in South side property you 
would at least take a peek at it, wouldn't you?" 


I am not going to say what that salesman did to me -- or for 

me == but after making me boost the South side to the disadvan- 
tage of other sections of the city I was ripe and ready to look 
into what he had for sale. I could not decently back out. 

And I am more than thankful to this day that he backed me into 
a corner before shedding the light on his proposition. 


The author gives another illustration showing how he had been foreed to sell 


himself an automobile. 
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Naturally, when confronted irith the problem, he had turned to the chauffeur 
from a near-by garage who had driven him daily for years. 
"What do you think of a Comfy car?" I asked a fricnd of mine. 


"Guess it is one of the bost things on the rarket at the price,” 
was the reply. Then I read a fer mgazines ads about the 
Comfy car, sent for sore literature, and was pretty well con- 
vinced that the Comfy Company could count on me as a customer. 
But opinions about cars are as numerous as the ansvers as to 
‘sho won the war’, so the next thing Imew I was investigating 
another make sold at about the sare price. But something 
failed to ‘register,’ and I finally told the salesman in the 
salesroom bluntly that I thought the Comfy car was the best on 
the market at the price. : 
"You suprise me," he said, “Our sales last year more than 
doubled the sales of Comfy cars -= but wherein do you think the 
Comfy car is better than ours?" 


Having made a frank confession about my knowledge of cars you 
can imagine the rest. How the deuce could I tell him ho, why, 
and where the Comfy car was better than his car? The point is 
> he put it up to me to show up his car. He rade re defend the 
—_ Comfy car. My chauffeur still insists I should have bought the 

Comfy car, but if he had not knowm much about the car I bought 

he trould havo had a dickens of s time tclling that bright young 

salosran all the objoctions against his car. 

Here is my prescription: If you find it hard to close a prospect, 

ask him bluntly what his objection is against your proposition. 

I am assuming, of course, that no mtter what he says in reply, 

you will have the answer that will eliminate any further 

objection. 
"Ten't it true, that when you ask questions you receive information, and when 
you make a statement, you give information? Isn't it a fact, that the only 
reason the prospect buys what you have to sell and is satisfied with the pur-= 
chase, is because you have showm him that he needs your goods? If these 
tro statements are true, don't you think that the more you ask questions, the 
more information you will receive; and the more information you receive, the 
more able you ere to fit your proposition to your customer's needs?" Thus 


Gordon J. A. Hargrave, in the February issue of the Sample Case introduces an 


article, "The Hook and the Club", the key note of which is the same as that 
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42 A 
stated in the opening paragraph of this monograph, but stated somewhat more 
broadly in the following words: KEEP THE BUYER ON THE DEFENSIVE BY ASKING 
HIM QUESTIONS, AND ANSVER HIS QUESTIONS “ITH QUESTIONS. He Ciscusses his 
fundanental principle of salesranship vy asking: 


Have you ever noted this differerce between the exclaration point (!) 
and the question rark (7?) ? The exclamation point very strongly 
reserbles a “big stick" or club; whereas the question rark is very 
much like 2 "hoot." 


Suppose you tere selling real estate. “hich of the tivo sclesren, 
using the scles talks given as follows, would receive the great- 
est arount of business? 


"Good morning, l/r. Prospect; I am Mr.Smith, reprosenting the Blank 
Real Estate concern. I have a lot of houses, situated in every 
part of the city. These houses are very desiroable{" or -- 


"Do you om your om home?" If he answers "No", then: 
"Don't you think that 11 wise and thgafty men should om their 
own homes?" If the answer is “Yes," then: 


"In hich part of the city do you prefer to live? How much would 
you be able to pay for a home? How mech could you pay domm on your 
orm hore?" 


After having all of these questions canstverod in the affirrative, you 
would then be ready for 4 question, sucu as this: 


"If I could get you a home that you would like, in the location that 
you desire, at the price you state, with the terms that trould suit 


you, you vould be willing to purchase, vrouldn't you? If you re- 


ceived a "No," you could go back to your second question and say: 


"But you said, lir.Frospect, that you thought all wise and thrifty 

men should orm their orm hores, and you are a wise and thrifty ran, 

are you not? ‘hat could any self-respecting ran ansver to this 

question, after he had answered it postively a few minutes before? 
Mr.Hargrave and lir.Furst are not the only writers of salesmenship articlos, who 

! 

are in favor of the question rethod of selling. Mr.C.C. Casey urges that the 
human interrogation point often sweeps aside barriers that won't fall before 
straight argument, in an article in rrinter's Ink Monthly under the caption, 


"Questions -- Are They the Salesran's Best Entering “edge?” 
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He thinks that the best salesran is the one who uses the most salesmanship 
while seeming to use the least salesmanship. That is why a little question 
often sells more goods than a big argument. 


Mr. Davis, the salesran, had been struggling with a prospect 
for an hour, apparently raking no progress. The custorer was 
raising every objection ever invented. 


‘Finally he raised the ire of lir.Davis by objecting that if he 
took out a lot of insurance and should cie before his wife did, 
she might rarry sore ne‘er-do-well ond let him squander it. 
Then Mr.Cavis hit him with the question that knocked him clear 
into customerdom. 


"But if you left your wife a nice estate," he said, would she 
have to marry a ne‘er-do-well again? If you leave her nothing, 
can you claim to have been a successful ran yourself?" 


This is perhaps an extrero oxample of the use of a question, but it suggests 
the power of 2 well-placed short question to deliver a long and strong selling 


message. «another example in the opposite extrere suggests the possibilities 


ob 


of the use of the question. A typewriter agency had a “salesran" who was not 
getting anywhere -= he already had been carried too far on “hopes." The 
ranager went to him one day and made him a propositions 


"You go out today and rake calls == 011 the calls you can rake. 
Don't worry about sales. I'11 pay you five cents for every 
call you rake. Just go in and ask them, 'Do you need any type- 
writers today?’ and leave your card and fet out.” 


The salesman went into an office building where offices were 

only . few feet apart and csked that question, over and over -- 
sightytimes the first day. The answer was invariably the sare 
--always, "No". But at the end of the week he had brought his ) 
name and his typewriter to the attention of over 400 offices. 
Eight of these offices telephoned his branch before the first 

week was up and ordered typewriters. 


Enough of them had checked up on their needs after he had gone 
to rake his week's work pay him handsorely despite his neglect 
of ordinary sales argurents. 
There are infinite ways of asking questions in selling and a very large proe 


portion of all selling talks can be well delivered with questions. Another 


suggestive example of the use of questions is a plan employed by a salesman 


for a "personal efficiency" course. 
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Ho had spent ruch time selling prospects, only to have them answer tht they 
> couldn't possibly spare the money or geome other excuse, so he decided to 
"qualify" his prospect. Instead of going in ith a rachine-gun selling talk 


about his course, he went in qnietly and asked sore simple questions: 


: "Tf I sent yous little set of books on personel efficiency and you 
opened them and found them interesting, would you read them?" 

Hae "After you had read then, trould you buy them if you liked them well 
enough?" ’ 


"If you did not find them interesting, vrould you slip them back in 
the package and rail them back to re?" 


Every one of these first three questions tias simple, uninvolved cand straight 
to the point. The prospect could not very well say "“iJo" to any of them, even 
though he did not kno:r much about the books. In actual practice most of then 


said "Yes" to all three, and they became a complete selling talk. 


If the sclesnan ansiered "Ilo" to cny onc of them he was disqualified and the 
a salesman rerely walked avay and left him. "hy," he asked himself, "saste 

perfectly good time on him if that's his size?" However, cfter ao fer tryouts 

he added one new question to close his selling talk, and found thet one 

minute was getting him as far as five minutes had been getting him before. As 

his fincl question, his closing argurent, he rerely laid dom a little blank on 

the prospect's desk ond asked him another simple question: 


"Jill you put your name on this blank and give me one of your 
business cards? 


Host of the prospects signed without further argument, toking it for granted 


that the books must be food to be put out on such a plan. 


Inherent in every article or potential article of industry there lurks a big 
dominant idea. -- perhaps lying fallow -- but awaiting the master touch in 
order to spring into existence and carry its sponsors to fortune. SOMETHTING 


>) DIFFERENT is that Henry D.Sulcer considers the biggest factor in Selling, 
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s . bet 
according to his article appearing in Salesology for November, For ¢xinmple: 


Gillette, with the safety idea plus a razor, rade a fortune. 
Wire for fencing plus tho barb rade enibhor. 

A pin plus sefety, another. 

An ink well plus a pen, another 

An automobile plus quantity produst bee: anothere 

Upholstered furniture plus moth proofing another. 

A hook plus a hump, another... nerds 

A vratech plus stem vindinc, another, 


And yet the dominant idea does not of necessity lie hidden 
within the articlo itself. It ray be found in the field 

of production, distribution, or meses it may be found in 
the container; it may be in a name <= a label == ca gucrantee, 
or any one of a thousend facts. 


uv . * s r a 
Horr is it you are so successful?" a salesron~-ho had rade a 
comfortcble fortune: selling life insurance. 


i A * 
"Because I have never sold life insurance as such. I have 
alivays sold estates == something every normal ran is interest- 


ed in. Life insurance is a misnomer. ‘ho can insure life? 
But an estate is something different. 


SOMETHING DIFFEREMUT! Let that sink home if you would make the profession of 
selling pay you royalties on top of dividends. Your can of tomatoes may 
contain less water and more tomato than the brand sold by your most harrassing 


competitor. And surely, if such is the case, the dealer vill show more than 


ordinary interest when you ask him, 


= n 
"Thy don't you cive your customers more tomatoes cnd less water? 


He will want to know what you mean <= and your explanation ought 
to make him your customer. There you have one dominant idea -= 
More tomatoes and less tater. 


THEN THE BUYER SETS HIMSELF UP AS All ADVERSARY» SEE IF YOU CAN'T AGREZ WITH 


HIM INSTEAD OF GETTING ALL EXCITED AND DISAGREEIING, is the main thought that 
permeates an article by Donald Argyle in Printers’ Ink Monthly under the head- 
ing of "Selling the Buyer i7ho Thinks He Is Always Right." The salesmenacer 
offering this bit of advice was training a new recruit by actual demonstration 


in the fields 


As the tivo men set out. they called first on a dealer who had 
several competing lines, 
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He greeted them pleasantly but was very decided in saying, "You see 
gentlemen, I already have too rany brands on hand. I must watch out 
that my investment in this class of goods isn't too big." 


The sales manager replied, "Yes, I agree with you entirely. You have 
too many bramis. It seame to me also that you are quite right in 
thinking that your investment in this class of goods is too big." 

The salesman vas surprised. The chief went on, “You ought not to have 
more than two produsts for this type --= one to take care of the high 
grade trade and a lower-vriced lines to fill the calls from the cheaper 
trade," From there on the sales manager suggested retaining the best 


seller of the three cheap lines and putting in his om higher-priced 
line to satisfy the free spenders. 


The salesman admitted that in such cases he had previously tried to 
show such dealers that the addition of his line wouldn't be such a great 
expense. The trouble was that the buyer's objection was right and logical, 
and by not admitting it the salesman only stamped himself as a hog 
or a poor business ran in the mind of the dealer. 
Very often a strong objection is accompanied by strong feclings. Argument 
only intensifies these feelings. By agreeing with the buyer, he tends to calm 
dovm and become more amendable to reason. As the dealer gets quieted dom he 
realizes without being told that his objection was far-fetched, and as most men 
are fair, he will often go out of his way to make up for what he has said. 


That is why "THE CUSTOMER IS ALWAYS RIGHT" has become a profitable motto for 


so many retail stores. 


Sales are a matter of percentage. The nurber of prospects with whom you talk 


decides the number of sales you make. SEE MORE PROSPECT -= MAKE LORE SALES. 


The formula is infallible, according to Cliff Knoble in the chapter on little 


sermons to salesmen in his book "Automobile Selling Sense". 


There is a certain proportion of buyers among every given lot of 
prospective customers, Only selling effort reveals the aggregate 
of that proportion. 


If you have called on five people and sold one car to-day, call 
on ten people hereafter and Satan himself can't keep your sales 
record from doubling. If you have worked hard, work harder. 
The. "Sweat of Your Brow" prescription has never been surpassed 
for undernourished earning capacity. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS ON SELLING 


1. Art of Selling by A. F. Sheldon - 1911 
2. Automobile Selling Sense by C. Knoble - 1925 
3. Closing the Sale by J. C. Aspley 

4. Constructive Salesranship by John A. Stevenson 

5. Field Tactics by J. C. Aspley 

6 How to Sell Quality by J. C. Aspley 

7- Human Nature in Selling Goods by J. H. Collins - 1909 

8. Manual of Successful Storekeeping by 7. R. Hotchkin - 1915 
9. Principles of Salesreanship by William A. Corbion - 1907 
10. Retail Selling and Store Management by Paul H. Hystrom - 1919 
ll. Salesmanship by 7. M. Maxvell - 1914 

12. Salesmanship by A. F. Sheldon - 1911 

15. Sales Plans by Thoras A, Bird - 1906 
14. Scientific Salesmonship by C. H. Pierce - 1906 
15. Selling Forces by Richard J. Walsh - 19135 
16, Selling Points of Hundred Pointers by E, D. Gibbs - 1917 
17. Technique of Selling, Carnegie Institute of Pechnology 


i. * * * 

ADVERTISING THE RETAIL STORE is the title of a new book just written by Benjamin 
H, Wamm and published by the U.P.C. Book Company, Inc. The avthor defines the 
scope of his book in the following sentence quoted from his preface: "Its 
chapters merely reflect, with fevr exceptions, the advertising policies of one, 
none=too=large store. It is the kind of a book that the officers of a retail 
establishment employing a Merchandise linnager, a Store Manager, a Publicity 
Manager, and a Controller, ould like to have available as they attack their 
daily Pooh ede. It is a book of 228 pages divided into twenty-five chapters - 
supplerented with a glossary and an index, and will, as the title indicates, 
prove most valuable to the Advertising Manager. The price of the book is $2.50 


and is subject to the library loan-discount plan to our subscribers. 
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MATLING LISTS -- So much of the success of direct-mail advertising depends 
upon the accuracy cf the mailing list that its importance can hardly be en- 
phasized too much or too often. For instance, the figures of the Post Office 
in Chicego for the last year show that in the handling of the 2, 700,000,000 
pieces of mail which went through the office during that time 2,900,000 
(nearly 7%) out of the 417,000,000 pieces of direct-mail matter never reached 
their destination, having been thrown out and sold as waste vaper on account 
of insufficient address. With those figures before us it is easy to imagine 
the tremendous waste throughout the United States. An editorial in "The 
Printing Art" (*1) points out that in many cases direct-mail advertising does 
not pay, and cannot be made to pay; but that in a large percentage of those 
instances an examination would establish the fact that the mailing list was 
at fault. 

The mailing list in direct-advertising is like the fuel that is fed 

to the steam engine. If the coal is full of impurities, it vill 

be found to be impossible to make steam; if the mailing list is 

filled with inaccuracies, it will be impossible to make it deliver 

the goodSe 

A mailing list often fails to accomplish its purpose because it is not 

kept up to dates The number of people who are continually moving 

from one address to another is really astonishing; every day death 

is making heavy inroads into every list that is being kept. 

Another reason why mailing lists are often disappointing lies in 

the fact thet the responsibility for the care of such lists is not 

centered in any one individual. Some one person in the office should 

have full charge of the mailing lists, and it should be his or her 


duty to make sure that every change of address or change of business 
should be added and old names removed. 
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Undovbtedly, however, the principal cause for the failure of 
meiling lists lies in neglect to enter the complete address on 
the card. Delivery of third-class matter is not guaranteeiunless 
the name of the addresag- and the street and number are clearly 
written. Such matter is not entitled to directory service, as 
is first-class matter, because of the low rate of postage granted 
to it. 


There is, however, one thing that will help, even in the case of 

wrongly addressed pieces, and that is the guarantee of return 

postage, If the envelope carries such a guarantee, the Department 

will return such pieces to the sender and will thus give him a 

chance to correct his list. 
Of course, the first question which ariseSat the outset of the campaign is how 
the original mailing list can be obtained; and the second, how it can be 
maintained. They can be Surchs alll in one of two ways: either directly from 
others who make a business of compiling classified mailing lists or directories, 
or indirectly from advertising for inquiries in popular magazines and news- 
papers. 
For the direct-mail advertising agency, or the cirect-mail merchandiser, or 
those in constant need ofi mailing lists of various classes of prospects, we 
know of no bettor index to all possible sources of lists than a new 1924 book 
entitled "Mailing List Directory'(*2) by Dana, Morley and Knight, The Business 
Branch of the Newark Public Library has spent sixteen years in building up its 
collection of trade directories, and this information is now available in this 
ten-dollar book which indexes and cross-indexes publishers of these mailing 
lists and Stnabittoa directories. 
When a business organization is marketing a product which, after it has been 
sold, is consumed or worn out so that the old customer is always a _ prospect 
for the same commodity, or when the organization is selling a group of products 
such that a purchaser of one becomes a prospect for the others, it is 
especially desirable that a permanent mailing list be built up and carefully 


maintained by the selling organization. 
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Qld customers, of course, form the nucleus for such a mailing list, while 
it could be increased by eouataeeel methods to other purchased lists or by 
advertising for inquiries. 

In the business of merchandising electrical equipment we have a good illustrat- 
ion of the kind of a business in which the merchandiserwould want to maintain 
his own mailing list and in which the direct-by-mail appeal is one of the most 
powerful forms of advertising that can be employed by anymer chandising firm. 
An article appearing in a recent issue of the “Journal of Electricity" (#3) 
points out that: 


To secure a mailing list which will be suitable for the greatest 
number of uses, 2 keyed list that will show to the person addcress- 
ing the literature just which prospects should receive the 
particuigr piece of sales literature, is undoubtedly the most 
perfect that can be employed. In this way lost motion is avoided 
and a considerable amount of money is saved which would be spent 
if the literature were sent to the entire list. 


Central station companies can secure excellent mailing lists by 
using their consumer list. In this way all of the homes that are 
served by the central station can be reached by the literature 
that the company wishes to send out at any particular time, but 
this brings up the point that a certain percentage of this number 
already has the appliances that the company wishes to advertise, 
It can readily be seen that a considerable amount of money will 
thus be spent which will probably bring no return. The housewife 
who already has an electric washing machine is not a suitable 
prospect for another machine. She may be induced to talk electric 
washing machines to her friends, but the advertising manager does 
not want to burden her with literature in which she is not inter- 
ested, for’if she once gets the idea that a certain concern is 
sending her material in which she is not interested, she will be 
loath to pay any attention to any literature that may be sent to 
her in the future. 


The ideal solution is to make each recipient of the literature 
feel that personal attention has been paid to his or her case. 
Over a large number of products this is of course difficult, but a 
system of grouping, whereby the names of persons interested in 
the same appliance are gathered into a separate list will permit 
the advertising manager to pay particular attention to this class 
of prospects. 
The Colorado Springs Light, Heat & Power Company has envolved a 
plan which could be followed by the larger electrical contractor- 
dealers and central station companies. 
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This company believed that it could well afford to stand the cost 
of one survey of its residential customers in order to determine 
what appliances were being operated by the customers on its lines. 
This gave the preliminary information to start with and then a 
system of checking was instaliéd to endeavor to keep the files 

up to date. 


This Company made the survey in 1922 and on a svecially prepared 
form entered all of the information that was secured. While ~ 
making the survey, the men detailed to do the work investigated 
the condition of the appliances that were used in each home and 
noted the condition of each appliance on the card which carried 
the name and address of the customer. Thus according to the 
condition of the electric dishwasher a check mark was placed in 
either the "Good" or "Bad" condition column, In addition to 
this the inspector by a series of questions determined whether 
the electric scrvice was satisfactory to the housewife, Space 
was provided to indicate whether the person living in the house 
was an owner or a tenant and the card was dated and signed by 
the inspector. As this company supplies gas service to the city 
a survey of the gas appliances was also conducted at the same 
time. 


After the preliminary check had been made it was necessary 

to use some other means to keep the information up to date. 

Consequently a record of all appliances that the central station 

company sold to its customers was kept and the proper notations 

were made on the service record cards each month. 

When a man from the central station enterec a home he endeavored 

to secure a correct list of the appliances that were in use ; 

there. By a little questioning this information was secured and 

the man reported to the person in charge of the service record 

cardse 
A key system of tabs can be attached to these record cards and in this way a 
list of names of persons who, for instance, have no vacuum cleaner, may be 
immediately picked from the entire file and the sales literature sent to this 
class of prospects only. By noting on the cards, on which the form on the next 
page has been printed, when appliances are sold to customers and by checking up 


on appliances in use whenever company men visit the homes this company has been 


able to group its customers fairly accurately. 
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Service Record Owner 
(Subscriber's Name here) 


: Tenant 


(Use addressozraphed address) 
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In many other lines of business, however, it is not so easy to obtain a mailing 
list of consumers, and greater effort must be made to add the right kind of names 
to the mailing list. For instance tho bond secliing establishment is a fair 
example of a business in which a new customer should become a steady customer 
because he is apparently saving from his current income and should be in a positioi: 
to invest periodically as his spare funds accumulate. But, as Harrison 
MeJohnston points out in"Printers’ Ink" (*4); 

Keeping the mailing list down to fighting trim by the pruning process 

is one problem; but keeping the quantity as well as the quality of the 
3 names on the list up in the heavyweight class is another problem, 

/ equally important. Adding the right kind of names to the list in the 


first place serves to cut down the amount of pruning that needs to be 
done from time to time, 
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A Western bond house that does a great deal of space advertising and gets a 
great many requests for special booklets, finds that it does not vay them 


forthwith to put all the nemes of those who send in requests on their regular 


mailing lists. 


All new names of prospective customers gathered from any source are placed on 
a list of "Prospects for the Mailing List." and the idea then is to get a 
request from these prospects that their names be placed on this firm's regular 
mailing list. This is done mainly by means of a scries of letters designed, 


first, to sell a security to the prospect; second, to get a response indicating 
sufficient real interest in the offerings of this house to ywerrent further 


efforts to land him as a buyer, and, third, in any event to create some degree 


of good-will. 


Following out this plan, the first Iictter in the series reads as follows: 
Thousands of letters to investors each year go into waste~baskets 
without being read,and they should; but it is a big waste for the 
houses that send them out. 

We do not issue letters broadcast and you will not be bothered by 


us unless we have an offering that you will surely want if you are 
in the market. 


The enclosed circular briefly but completely describes such an offer- 
ing,the kind that is quickly distributed among conservative and keen 


buycr Se 


Shall we tell you about it the next time an equally good security is 
available? 


In a fair percentage of cases this first letter results in a sale, but in many 
more cases the recipient comes back with a request for this house to tell him 
the next time it has "an equally good security available." Both kinds of 
returns combined average about 5 per cent, Nevertheless, if the prospect does 


not reply within eight days, he gets a second letter which reads as follows: 
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You may prefer a different type of investment from the ..-...eevee 
a Ae eee ~eee--offered last week, 


Another choice security, in the field of ........-+se5-+--(fill in) 


Rbvdlh <A COs . ww a wb aed SAL Speke eees snow selling to 
yield 6,55. 


Kindly check and mail the Preference Card enclosed. Then we can 
call your attention only to choice offerings of genuine interest 
to yous 


The Preference Card mentioned is stamped, the prospect's name is typed on it, 
and all he has to do is to check and mail, This letter also included a circuiar 
and a reservation blank, The average return of the Preference Cards is about 
7 per cent, while occasionally this letter makes a sale. The third follow-up_ 
letter which goes out cight days later, is mailed without enclosures. It reads 


as follows: 


To those who buy securities only at one time or another during the 
year, we offer a special services 


Tell us about when you usually buy and we shall at that time call 
your attention to the best of available offerings. 


Right now, for example, do you want details concerning any of the 
following securities: 


(Fill in five or six offerings) 


If you will kindly tell us when you will be in the market, we shall 
be glad to call your sttention to the best of offerings at that time. 


Requests for details in response to this letter average between 5 and 6 per cente 


The Preference Card is again enclosed with the fourth and last letter of the 


series, which reads as follows: 


Your name is now on our list to receive, at the right times of year, 
our best selections of the types of securities in which you are 
most interested. ' 


Whether you want this service monthly, quarterly, or annually, we 
will gladly accomodate you if you will kindly co-operate with us by 
checking and returning the enclosed carde 


Our plan is to keep all our clients and others who request it fully 
informed at the right time concerning choice investment securities 
of the types you prefer to buy. 


May we not include your name among those to whom this special service 
is rendered? 
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This fourth letter pulis fully 1C per cent returns on the average. Good 
returns from these four letters come in because they are not designed to bring 
in immediate sales so much as to get a response of the kind that warrants 


further follow-up, at the right time, offering the right type of security. 


The advertising now being done by large mail-order houses is instructive because 
it illustrates the way each narrows down its effort to serve tle exact purpose 
and to reach its own tradee One house sells its catalogue; another places its 
whole general advertising force on its merchandise; still another sells 

credit. One may want the money with the order, a second would sen merchandise 
C.0.D., and a third would sell it on the instalment plan. One concern would 
want to keep away from the negro and “poor white’ trade of the South and another 
would desire that trade most ardently. A house selling for cash wants the 
farmer tradee One sdlling on instalments keeps away from rural districts and 
expends its energies more in industrial centers where salaries and wages are 
paid at regular intervals, The house of long standing and established 
reputation will devote its energies to institutional advertising playing up tho 


reputation of the house and urging inquiries for the institution catalogue. 


Those about to engage in a direct-by-mail campaign for the first time are 
always anxious to learn what per cent of returns they can expect and what will 
probably be the cost of getting an inquiry. One writer states that in a®given 
business the percentage of orders rarely varies more than 10% to 15%, while the 
cost per inquiry may vary from 100 to 200% and more. A typical instance where 
publications are used to obtain the inguiry, and direct advertising to get the 
sales via the mails, is that of the Woman's Institute of Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
#s outlined in "The Inland Printer" (+«5) 

Seventy-five thousand women had been induced to send in approximately _ 

~61 each for a course in dressmaking. Though a great many publications 


were used to get the inquiries, every step thereafter was done through 
the mails, no salesmen being used whatsoever. 
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On the average $1 each was expended to get the inquiry, and from 
eight to eighteen per cent, depending uvon the publication, of © 
the inquiries were turned into orders. The sales cost amounted 
to approximately twenty-five ver cent of the total sales, and the 
follow-up, after answering the inquiry, was about fifty per cent 
of the advertising cost. 


A firm in Buffalo, New York, (Dahlke Stationary & Mfg. Co.) con- 
ceived the idea of selling stationary by mail. The business, 
which started in a small space of onc floor, now covers three | 
floors. It has reached the point which most mail-order sellers 
who test and check reach; when a mailing’is made it is mown what 
the average result will be. Returns amounting to 14 of 1 per cent 
are profitable; 1/4 of 1 per cent "very satisfactory". 


Let's put off against this the mail-order selling of a product with 
an intellectual appeal -- Well's “Outline of History". The 
publishers sent out, with the usual circular matter, a letter of 
which the burden was; "Here is the famous "Outline of History" 

you have been hearing so much about. It has been selling, as you 
know, for $10.50. We offer it to you for a third of that price." 
This letter produced 1/2 of 1 per ceht returns, whereas it takes 
nearly 1 1/4 per cent returns to make it profitable. 


The appeal which was eventually used emphasized the difference 
between the Well's history and others, and then showed the reader 
that it was a book of present day interest, so that after touching 
upon the beginning of things, the first men, the Flood, ete., it 
cama down to the French Revolution, compared it with Russia of todayy, 
brought in the Great War, and ended with Well's vision of the 
future of the United States. As these mailings cost the Review of 
Reviews Company about 2 1/2 cents each and the total mailings were 
five million, the cost was $125,000, from which $600,000 worth of 
orders were received directly, making a selling cost of about 20%. 


And now for an example entirely different. The United States 
Hoffman Machinery Corporation sehls pressing machines to colored men, 
foreigners and generally speaking, people who cannot read and write. 
Yet through a series of illustrated folders, broadsides, etc, 
400,000 worth of machines were recently sold entirely by mail, to 
this group, ot a total selling cost of less than four per cent. 


A bibliography of the magazine articles referred to in the above 
monograph follows: 
(*1) "How About Your Mailing List," The Printing Art, February, 1923,page 605, 
600 words, 2pp. y 
(x2) "Mailing List Directory", by Dana,Morley and Knight,published by McGraw-Hill 
Company (1924). Price $10.00. Subject to the loan-discount plan to Business 
Digest subscribers. 
(*3)"Develop a Classified Mailing List of Prospects,"Journal ofBlectricity, 


Nov, 15, 1923, page 381. : 
x4)" Adding the right kind of Names to the Mailing List," by H.McJohnston, Printers 
nk, Auge 9, 1923, page 34, and "What Advertising and Weeding Out Have Done for 


Mail-Order," by G,AsNichols.Printers' Ink,Oct.11,1923,page 125. 
(x5) “Planning Direct Advertising Camprigns for Mail-Order Sales," by R.E.Romsay, 
The Inland Printer, Nov. 1923, vage 293, 
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SALESMEN* S QUOTAS ««The relative net profits that the omers of a business 
get is in direct proportion to efforts which they make during the respective 
periods. Likewise, the degree of success attained through the establishment 
of a sales quota is in direct proportion to the scientific effort made to 
establish a quota that can be attained. The two most popular methods == 
which does not mean that they are the most successful -- of determining 
sales quotas are, according to J.J.Witherspoon (*1), “entirely unsound and 


unreliable," 


The first is based uwoon previous sales records. This presupposes 
model salesmen. ‘The costliness of this method has been illustrat- 
ed repeatedly. An office specialty manufacturer established quotas 
based on the previous year's sales and set a 10 per cent increase 
each year over these figures as the quota for succeeding yearSe 
The immediate result was to reward the men who had loafed on the 
job, because it made their quotas altogether too low. 


For example, in a liid-western state a lazy salesmen had sold, let 
us say, twenty-five thousand (@oihase* ai, rth,.of the specialities in 
his particular territory. He was disch? reed at" ‘tHe end of the year, 
because laziness was not his only ay Lr 2s ie conspicuous 
weakness led to his removal. His succ was given as a quota 

a 10 per cent advance over the twenty-five thousand dollar figure. 
Although his successor was only an average salesman, he sold ninety 
thousand dollars’ worth of the specialities during the year, ree 
ceiving in compensation more than many other men with volumes 
several times as large and with abilities three times as great. 
This led to the disruption of the sales force and to entire dis- 
satisfaction with the method of compensation, which was necessarily 
abandoned as a result. 


Of the above method » however, it must be said that it is an easy and cheap 
method of determining a sales quota, and that, when a market is far below 
the saturation point, it is not a wholly undesirable method of urging sales- 
men on to greater effort, especially if reasonable caution is observed to 


eliminate such unusual cases as that pointed out above. 
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The other comnon type of basis for sales quotas, to which Mr. Witherspoon 


objects, is population, 


This is manifestly absurd with many products. A high-grade re- 
sidential suburb of fifteen thousand population will prove a 
far better market for davenports retailing at three hundred and 
fifty dollars, than a mill town with ten times the population. 
On the other hand, the mill town will unquestionably prove a 
far better market for chewing tobacco per capita than the ex- 
clusive residential suburb of fifteen thousand. 


A still further proof of the folly of attemoting to use 
population without modification as the basis of a sales quota, 
is to be seen in the differing nature of cities of the same 
popuzation, Certain cities are jobbing centers, Their geo- 
graphical location and the commercial development make them 
distributing points rather than retail outlets. Obviously, 
sales of branded merchandise in such jobbing centers should be 
decidedly greater than in other cities which lie in the non- 
jobbing zones where jobbing is more of a name for local dis- 
tribution from wholesalers to retailers, rather than distrib- 
ution over hundreds of miles of territory, as is the case with 
many Mid-western, Western, and Southwestern cities, 


A sales quota prepared upon a scientific basis will give previous sales and 


population statistics secondary consideration to a careful market surveys. One 


New York manufacturer (of pencil sharpeners, we will assume) has a- sound quota 


which cost in clerical work alone (j20,000 to produce. 


First of all, he worked in close harmony with the leading 
manufacturers of lead pencilé to secure data which would be of 
value to both industries. This included pooling of information 
which assisted sales of lead pencils, From this start, 

clerical comoilation of trade outlets commenced. Ultimately, a 
definite value was determined for each type of outlet, and there 
was also determined the relation of the size of the outlet to 
the potential size of sales. For example, each largo department 
store in the United States was assigned a definite sales quota, 
based first upon the fact that it was a department, store, and 
then modified by the attention given to items of this character. 


But the sales plan for department stores ovolved by this pencil 
sharpener manufacturer placed it on a parity with fountain 
pens, and results have shown the correctness of the estimate, 
Just as this quota was set for department stores, it was also 
set for drug stores, stationery stores, news and periodical 
stores, and so on down to the smallest outlet. 


Credit reference books, local directories and telephone 
directories were then brought into play to list existing outlets, 
against each of which was placed a sales quota. 
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In fixing quotas for districts and for salesmen, one of the most 
difficult problems is to make proper allowance for differences in sales dis- 
tricts and territories. Every sales manager knows that, with an equal amount 
of effort, a man will get varying results in different parts of a territory 
served by any large company. On the other hand the varying ability of sales- 
men so complicates determination that most quotas contain a very large element 
of estimate and judgment on the part of sales executives. A plan tried out 
according to Tosdal in his book "Problems in Sales lianagement" (*2), by the 
este manager of a gas company in a large Eastern city had among its purposes 
the securing of a basis for judgment of both men and territories within the 
city. 
The sales force for the city consisted of 14 men. The plan was to concen- 
trate the entire force in each man's territory on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday afternoons during a period of 14 weeks. The order in which the 
territories were to be worked was determined by lot. The salesman whose 
territory was being worked determined the product to be sold and assigned the 
men to streets. The sales covered ome miscellaneous and accessory 
appliances, as well as the usual standard gas ranges, water heaters, fixtures, 
domes, indoor and outdoor arcs, single lights, etc. The earnings of the entire 
force were pooled and the sum given to the man whose district was being worked. 


The following results were obtained during the period: 
Business Sold oy Each Man 


" Salesmen Points Amnount 
A 296 $367.11 
B 4705 571.66 
C 2725 —Ct«C 309.41 
D 278, 310.21 
E 2205 2234819 
F 3845 466,38 
G 291 362,21 
H 307 283.16 
I 447 548.31 
J 735 873.16 
K 268 324,91 
L 382 378,28 
iM 479 565.93 
N 5615 597.83 
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BUSINESS SOiD IN BACH MAI" S TERRITORY 


Salesmen Points Amount 
Rens os Es ese Le $ 134.50 
RO PE ES 706.74 
Oe ht wes «eee «OOo 351,85 
Diva ees ek Teka: «443 474,63 
Bice tans vec eeetee ACOs 380.00 
Peceeeeceeere sense +330, 318.39 
Pay hgepa ate pel yalbye done ae 349.05 
Fiend «sis On wads. Cee Ct 547.23 
Eee hee Wk ones ce eee 764.93 
Sees ws) aes «cp cee 216.53 
eee ce ua aes Case 392.60 
Bs ae Moths seit danas 13383 439.00 
We wis dees sake che SORE 419423 
i gis dh wc's Gvawaieies CSO 1G 687407 __ 
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The totals of the columns in the two tables will agree, because all sales made 
by any man during the two-hour period must show up either in his own territory 
or in the territories of other men in whose district he helped work. 

To illustrate the use that was made of the tables: The first table shows that 
salesman "J" was probably the best salesman of the group because the number of 
‘points he made under the most uniform conditions available as to territory was 
the greatest (735). Yet his territory as shown by the second table indicated 
that he had been assigned to the next-to-the-worst territory in the city. The 
points which he was able to make when working in his own territory alone must 

have been much less than the 735 figure. 

However, when there is cut-throat competition to be met in the merchandising 

of a given commodity, the market is near the saturation point. New business 
depends almost wholly on the number of new homes established, the replacement 
of worn-out merchandise, and on the general prosperity of the country. If the 
country were moving into a period of business depression with the consequent 
increasing unemployment and decreasing purchasing power of the buying public, it 


would be obviously absurd to tell the salesforce of a compoditywith a saturated 


market that it must increase sales by at least 20% and the production department 


that it should increase production by 20%. 
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The names of corporations that followed blindly such a method of establishing 
sales quotas are now found on the tombstones erected during 1920 and 1921 or 
else on the rosters of hospitals for corporations in need of financial re- 
organization, 
Sales quotas and production schedules for highly competitive commodities with 
saturated markets must be based on scientific forecasts of future business 
conditions as determined through a study of past events in relation to the 
business cycle. From the house organ of the Walworth Sales Department (*3) 
comes this quotation in support of the above declaration: 

It is now generally agreed that a large proportion of what a 

salesman sells is not sold because of “ salesmanship". This 

proportion sells itself -- or rather it is sold because of 

the demand created by advertising, reputation, habit on the 

part of buyers, current economic conditions, and the momentun 

of sexling handed down by predecessors in the selling field. 

Such "selling" represents the work of the ordertakers, not 

of salesmen. Only when a salesman has none of these extraneous 

helps can the volume of sales be said to measure his sales 

manship. It is not the bulk of the business he gets so much 

as the business he adds, that tells the real story of his 

success as a salesman," 
In a series of articles appearing in "Management and Engineering’ (*4) Mr. 
Joseph H. Barber, staff assistant to the president of the Walworth Company, 
outlines in detail the method by which his company determines the sales 
quotas through the application of the above principles. The first step in the 
full procedure involved in the inauguration of the complete quota plan and in 
its relation to production control is the statistical analysis enabling the 
establishment of the"dead line’ amounts, representing the anticipated volume 
of orddr-takers' business derivable from each sales territory, and the quota 
amounts, representing the volume which reasonably good salesmanship should 


secure. In establishing this total volume one must, for example, take into 


consideration that, in a year of increasing business expansion such as 1923 


when plant operation approaches capacity, the rate of output determined by 


wise production policy effectively limits the maximum because to false factors 
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create an abnormal demand. One will be the unavoidable shortages, and the 
other, the advance ordering by the more foresighted, neither of which will be 
sustained beyond the peak of prosperity, 

The series of articles mentioned developes the "dead line” quota according to 


the following order of analysis: 


1. The probable 1923 total sales of the company as a wholes 

ée The probable monthly distribution of the combined sales. 

5» The probable contribution of each sales unit to the total 
of all 1923 sales. 

4, The probable contributionsof each sales unit to each 
calendar month's total sales for the company as a wholes 

total 
To determine the probable 1923/sales as a whole, this company had prepared 


graphic charts of “average monthly total of sales" for the entire period of 
the corporation's existence as contrasted with the “average by calendar yearss" 
These annual charts were then rearranged, in groups, so that the same phases of 
succeeding business cycles appeared underneath the next preceding cyclee For 
example, the "second-type cycle years", 1892, 1902, 1906, 1912, 1919, 1922, 
appeared in the second column while the following year of each cycle appeared 
in the third column, In the last cycle the graph for the year 1923 was, of 
course, blank, By studying the graphs of the years directly above in their 
relation to their respective preceding years it was easy to construct a graph 
for this year which would show what the normal sales should be, without re- 
ference to the extra sales effort that the salesforce might be persuaded to makee 
Having determined the expected 1923 sales by this method, a check was Sobadsie 
by a careful consideration of the following forecasts on trade outlook and other 
factors: 

1. Building in 1923 will not greatly exceed 1922 levels. 

@e Industrial repair and replacement activity will increase somewhat. 

Ss The oil industry will show increased activity, stimulating sales. 


4 Railroad and shipbuilding activity will parallel the activity of 
business in general, 
Se General foreign conditions will not be markedly improved over 1922. 
6. Domestic business in general is destined to continue improvement 
during the greater part of 1923, 
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e 
Then to these general forcasts were added statements showing important 
changes within the organization that could affect the estimate, and proper 


weighted deductions made for unfavorable ones and increases for favorable 


Since writing the above monograph on Sales Quotas, the arrival of the April 
issue of' Business" published by the Burrows Adding Machine Company, has 
brought to the attention of the editors another unusually strong article on 
the subject under the caption or "Selling to a Schedule by Analyzing Sales 


and Surveying the Market’, This Concern Organizes Its Salesmen's Work," <= 


The Editors. a 


ee ee te ee ee ee ee me me et ee ee oe et es 


BIBLIOGRAPHY of magazine articles and books to which reference has been made 
in the above monograph: 


(*1} “Establishing Sales Quotas for Branded Merchandise", by J.J.Witherspoon. 
Printers’ Ink, 17 May 1923, page 3, 2000 words. 


(*2)"Problems in Sales Management", by Harry R.Tosdal. Published by A.W.Shaw 
Company, Chicago, Ill. Price $5.00 


(*3)"House Organ of the Walworth Sales Department", Walworth Manufacturing 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


o 
(*4)How the Walworth Company Looks Ahead 

Part I - Determinating the 1923 Sales Dead Line and Quota Administration, 
June 1923, page 659, 3500 words. 

Part IIl- Determinating the 1923 Sales Dead Line and Quota Management and 
Administration, July 1923, page 29, 1500 words, 

Part III Anticipating the Customers' Seasonal Demands. 
Management and Administration, August 1923, page 191,2500 words. 

"How Walworth Tunes Its Production to Sales', by Henry Burwen, 

Printers' Ink Monthly, June 1923, page 31, 1000 words. 


a * x * * * 


ADVERTISING and SELLING is the title of a new book edited by Noble T.Praigg 
and published by Doubleday, Page « Company. The book contains digests of the 
more important papers presented at the 1923 Atlantic City convention of The 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. Among the phases of the subject 


discussed are: 
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How Advertising Touches Human Interests 

Extending Financial Service 

Advertising as an Arm of Industry 

Advertising in Directories and Selling Media 

New Sales Froblems 

Photo-Engraving in Advertising 

Art of Selling 

Church Advertising 

Retail Advertising 

Posters as Advertising Mediuns 

Public Utility Advertising 
The book may be purchased through Business Digest in accordance with the Lloane 
discount agreement with subscribers, or direct from the publishers at $2200. 

* » * * * 
From one of our British subscribers to the Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Service -- The Yorkshire Evening News, 10 Adelphi Terrace, Adelphi London, 
WeCe 2 —= we have received a fourteen page, ribbon-bound booklet "dedicated to 
all who wish to increase prosperity." It illustrates a rather effective way 
of building up good-will among the customers and prospects of a newspaper, not 
by presenting an array of facts showing why the newspaper is the most 
influential one of the community, but by subordinating itself and making a 
real effort to assist the customer in the more successful functioning of his 
marketing organization. The booklet is entitled "The Customer as Guest & the 
and” ; 
Gentle Art of Making Sales" is the sort of a booklet that any retail store. 
merchant would like to give to the members of his force with instructions to 
read it every morning before they began selling. 

* * * % * 
Your future really depends upon yourself, and is what you like to make it. 


m * 
" tlis not in the stars but in ourselves, dear Brutus." 


* * * * * 
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INDEX of BOOKS and ARTICLES 
Not reviewea or digested in the regular Reports, 
Current magazines for 
JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH, APRIL. 


*NOTE: ALL BOOKS listed in this index will be sent to our subscribers under 
the ten-day loan privilege, subject to purchase in accordance with our 
library-10% discount >..ane issves of MAGAZINES referred to will be purchased 
and re-billed to subscribers at the publishers and second-hand magazine 
dealers’ prices, Magazines are not subject to the loan privilege. 


ADVERTISING APPROPRTATIONS 
"Blind spending likely to be extravagant spending." by Dwight W.Jennings. 
‘ cy Article discusses how to cut distribution costs. Preliminary tests made 
F prior to an extensive selling campaign eliminate much waste advertising 
efforts Western Advertising February 1924, page 28, 3,000 words. 


"How we tie up cur advertising with the rest of the Business." Determinat- 
ion of the advertising budget, the best time to advertise, and the place 
of advertising in the sales program. System, March 1924, page 320, Spps 


“Industrial advertising increases twenty-two per cent." Results given of 
a questionnaire returned by the members of the Engineering Advertisers 
Association of Chicago. Class, January 1924, page 18, 1,000 wordg, 


"The trade advertising appropriation," by R.L.Burdick. This is chapter II 
of the book, "Advertising to Retailers,"*published by the Ronald Press, 
$3.50. 


See also (1) “Advertising the Retail Store';* (2) Monograph beginning on 
35 of this Service, 


ADVERTISING CAMPATGNS 
"Designing the 'Piant Layout’ of an advertising Campaign to secure retail 
distribution," by R. I.Burdick., Advertising and Selling, February 1924, 
page 15, 2pp.- Determine the job to be done, decide on how to do it, and 
then fix the appropriation. 


' “Advertising Campaigns," *By Harry Tipper and George French, Book contains 
> 430 pages, published by D. Van Nostrand Company. Designed to appeal to 
the advertising manager and at the same serve as a text for advertising 
courses in schools of journalism or other educational enterprises, 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER 
“Bigger jobs for Advertising Manarers," by G.D.Crain, Jr. If he does not 
take too narrow a view of his job, he will be a Director of Marketing and 
: an Interpreter of Industry. Class, April 1924, page 15, 2,000 words. 


’ ADVERTISING RESULTS ANALYZED 
“Increase turnover by showing value of advertising," by Martin L.Pierce. 
The author gives the results of interviewing women to determine why they 
came into the store. Judicious Advertising, February 1924, page 308, 
5,000 words. 


" ADVERTISING the RETAIL STORE'x by Benjamin H. Namm, 228 pp., Published by UsP. 
C. Book Co., 1923, $2.50. Indexed elsewhere under chapter headings. 


CAMPAIGNS - See Advertising Campaigns 


CANCELLATIONS-Returned goods 
“Better selling as a solution to the returned goods problem," by John M. 
Schlachter. Manufacturers of many household products increase sales by 
demonstrating the correct use of their product at meetings of women's clubs 
and similar organizations. Advertising Fortnightly, 30 January 1924, 
page 18, 2,000 words. 


9 "The fine art of handling claims," Asserts that 50% of claims are due to 
carelessness of employees not of the salesforce. Hardware Age, 31 January 


1924, page 30, 2,000 words. 


“Here is a nut for the trade to crack," Investigation by the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association shows that 75% of the returns is the fault of the whole- 
saler. Dry Goods Economist, 15 March 1924, page 25, 1,000 words. 


COMPETITION, MAIL ORDER 
"Meeting Mail Order Competition,"* By Frank Farrington. Book published by 
Byxbee Publishing Co., 1922, 239pp. $1.50. 
Capitalizing qualities that the mail-order house cannot possess. 


COMPETITION, CHAIN STORE 
"Meeting Chain Store Competition,"* by Frank Farrington. Book published by 


Byxbee Publishing Co., 1922, 150 page. 31-50. Capitalize personality, 
quality, delivery, credit, imitate their buying methods. 


COMPETITION, UNFAIR 
"A billion in business bribery,’ by Edward H. Smith. Business bribery 


flourishes in nearly every industry. Rem@&dies recommended. Business, 
February 1924, page 10, 3,000 words. 


See also Good-will, Trade-marks and Unfair Trading. 


CONSIGNMENT SELLING 
i) “Consignments are speculative," *by B.Onley Hough. Foreign consignment 
| selling should be restricted to the best type of foreign salesmen. Better 
to establish a branch house under full control of the home office. Export 
Trade and Finance 16 February 1924, page 5, 3,000 words, 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 
; “Limits to what co-operation will do," by Sidney Anderson. Cooperative 
Societies cannot stabilize pricés as the manufacturer can through pro- 
duction control. Netion's Business, February 1924, page 16, 3,000 words. 


COPY, Content of 
"Doing the opposite thing from yourcompetitors," by C.R. Roth. Examples 
of advertisers who followed this plan. Judicious Advertising, March 1924, 
page 67, 1,000 words. 


“Framing the appeal to retailers," by ReleBurdick. Chapter VII, 32 pages, 
of his book "Advertising to Retailers" ,* $3.50. 


"Industrial growth and its effect on market ing problems," by Staniey I Resors 
How to sell the products the people don't want, because. they don’t know 
about theme Advertising Fortnightly, 16 January 1924, page 17, 3pps 


"Strengthening the weak point ou the slogan," by Earl Ae Rowell. Slogan 
often loses out because nane of firm or product to be sold are not closely 
associated with it. Ideal slogan definede Western Advertising, March 1924, 
page 18, 3,000 words. 


S| COPY, LAYOUT 
"The high cost of mediocrity in advertising," by Robert Updegraff. The 
average advertisement is ant to be the most expensive, Advertising 
Fortnightly, 16 Janucry 1924, page 11, 3,000 words. 


COPY, STYLE OF 
“Are you sure you're using the right style of copy?" by S. 
Chapter XI of the authors book, Retail Advertising and Se 


Roland Halle 
jling,* 


"Story-form copy," by Marsh Ke Powers. A review of recent advertising 
campaigns where this form has been successful. Advertising Fortnightly, 
page 15, 2,000 words, 15 February 1924. 


COPY, TECHNIQUE 
“Handbook for Business Paper Advertiserse" * A profusely illustrated book 
on the preparation of advertising copy for business paperse Statistics on 
advertising results. Published by The Associated Business Papers, Ince, 
$1.00. 


DEALER CO-OPERATION 
"For closer personal contact," by James Ks Woods. Coca-Cola Company boosts 
sales by appointing sixteen district sales managers, who with their sales- 
men will maintain contact with the retail trade. Business, March 1924, 
page 14, 3,000 wordse 


ar "Our dealers help us run our business." by Fletcher H. Montgomery. The 
; Knox Hat Company had put the retailers’ knowledge to use by forming an 
advisory council of retail agents. Advertising Fortnightly, 30 January 
1924, 
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“Why we get all-round dealer co-operation," by Betram J. Cahn, Plans 
for increasing dealers’ sales, keeping down dealers’ expenses, and 
budgeting the advertising. System, February 1924, page 167, 4,000 wordse 


é DEPARTMENTAL CO-OPERATION 
"Getting the Credit man into the Sales Department," V.V.Lawless. Advertis- 
ing Fortnightly, 2 January 1924, page 22, 2,000 words. 


See also Production and Sales co-operation. 


DSRECT MAIL MERCHANDISING 
“Are you practicing what we preach?" Results gained by the house magazine 
of the Farr Nurseries Company through the application of direct-mail 
principles. Postage, March 1924, page 67, 2,000 words. 


"Direct-Mail that makes me buy - and why it does," by Walter Engard. 
Presents the dealer's point of view of direct-mail advertising, Reproduces 
successful letters used.s The Mailbag, March 1924, page 373, 1,000 words. 


"How to get inquiries" and “Turning inquiries into sales," chapters VI and 
.VII of the book "Making Letters Pay,"* by Edward H. Schultze. Published 
by De Appleton & Cor, $5,00 


‘S| "The Science of Marketing by Mail," a series of articles appearing in Forbes, 
November 10 to February 2, 1924, by Homer J. Buckley. 


"Selling Aid",* by Flint Mc Naughton. A 200-page book outlining the 
fundamentals of direct mail advertising. The book is full of illustrations 
of successful devices which have been used by many business men and 
corporations engaged in different lines of trade. 

"Sixty-five per cent more sales and closer collections through letters," 

H.WeCockrons A small business in a small town found direct mail to be a 

better advertising medium than the newspaper, System, January 1924, page 

27, 2,000 words. 


by 


‘See Advertising the Retail Store; also, Retail advertising and Selling, 


EXPORT MERCHANDISING 
"Export Advertising," by David L, Brown. The book covers the organization 
.of the export advertising department, foreign advertising mediums, and pre- 


, paration of foreign copy. Published by Phe Ronald Press Company, {4.00 


“Export Merchandising," * by Walter F. Wyman. Export policies, correspondence, 
collections, salesmen, and the export manager. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Cosy $4.00 


"Exporting to the World," by A.A.Preciado. Chapters on Traveling Salesmen 
@g Overseas, Advertising in Export Trade, Foreign Sales Organizations. 
yy Published by Prentice-Hall, Ince $5200. All three books subject to ten-day 
loan priviledge. 


See also CONSIGNMENT SELLING. 
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GOOD-WILL, TRADE-MARKS and UNFAIR TRADING 
A book by Edward S. Rogers and published by A,W.Shaw Company Price 62.59. 


INSTALLMENT SELLING 
"Selling on the Installment Plan," by H.C.Green. Increase in instalhaent¢ 
Selling, cause, terms, forms, dangers and advantages of instaliment 
Selling. Chapter I1I of installment Sales and Collections,* published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc. Price $4,00. 


LAYOUT - See COPY 


MAIL ORDER MERCHANDISING 
“Humanizing the Mail Order - Our way to 1,400 per cent greater volume," by 
-M. Winkler. Claims that 90% of the business of his company, Belwin, Inc., 
is the result of service. System, April 1924, page 478, 2,000 words. 


See also DIRECT MAIL MERCHANDISING 


MAILING LISTS 
“Mailing lists - How to compile and use," by SeRoland Hall. Chapter VI of 
.his book, The Handbook of Business Correspondeiice,* published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co-, 25pp in chapter. Book $5.00. 


MARKET SURVEY 
"“Gonsumers* buying motives," by Melvin T. Copeland. A study of 717 
advertisements in current magazines of these three motives: Instinctive, 
Emotional, and Rational. Harvard Dusiness Review, January 1924, 5,000 
words, page 139. 


"Enter the Marketing Manager," by Percival White. A new science to develope 
new business possibilities in production and distribution, based upon 
research and analysis. Management, March 1924, page 39. 

"The high cost of too much business," by Harry Tipper. The sixth article 
of a series on distribution. Concentrate on profitable markets rather 

-than use 2 “blarket" method of marketinge The Nation's Business, April 
1924, page 25, 2,000 words. 


“Our first step in entering a new market," by K.K.Bell. Methods used by 
his company, Calumet Baking Fowder Cc., before entering the Chicago market. 
Advertising Fortnichtly, March 26, 1924, page 13, 3,000 words. 


"Formulating Questicnnaires - 1, Ii," by Richard B.Frenken, Two articles 
of 3,000 words each appearing in the January SO and February 13, 1924 
issues of Advertising Fortnightly. 


“Sample market investigation of a nationally distributed product," by 
Daniel Starch. An organization marketing raisins uses the questionnaire 
to locate possible market, to aetermine the nature of the competition to 
be encountered, and to check results from advertising mediums. Chapter 
VIII of Brinciples of Advertising, pWblished by Ai. Shaw, 4,000 words on 
subject. i 
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MEDIA 
“Newspaper lineage in 1923 - Total, display and classified." Tabulation 
showing comparative volume of national and local business carried by 
principal newspapers of the country during 1923. Editor & Publisher, 23 
; February 1924, 


“Locating the oft spots in a list of media," by Paul Kenwood. Plan of a 
tooth brush manufacturer for determining relative value of the more im- 
portant publications. Advertising Fortnightly, 13 February 1924, page 11, 
53,000 words. . 


“What is the value of position in publication advertising?" by William T. 
Laing. Tests made in 95 magazines show 7% advantage of right-hand page, 
and 20% advantage of ads in front of book. Advertising Fortnightly, 27 
February 1924, page 15, 3,000 words. 


MERCHANDISING 
"How a buying calendar can help profits," by Edward A. Filene. Plan for 
spreading the sale over a wider period to reduce the peak-of-the-load crisis. 
System, February 1924, page 183, 6pov. 


See also Export Merchandising. 


3 PRICE DETERMI NATION 
“Pricing policy in relation to financial control," by Donaldson Browne A 
method of price analysis used by the General Motors Corporation. A series 
of articles appeuring in Management and Administration, February 1924, 
page 195, March, page 283, 


See also (1) RETAIL ADVERTISING and SELLING,(2) Trade Associations. 


PRODUCTION AND SALES CO-ORDINATION 
Co-ordination of production with sales for oil companies," by E.G.eReynolds. 
Management and Administration, January 1924, page 85, 4,000 words. 


Co-ordination of production and salas in 2 manvfacturing business," by D.We 
K. Peacock. American Management Review, January 1924, 5,000 words. _ 


See also Departmental Co-operation. 


PROFITS, COMPUTATION of 
“Should profit computation be on net sales or in capital - or both?" The 
Assistant Director of the Harvard Bureau of Business Research answers a 
letter from a Montreal merchans who questions the Harvard method of come- 
puting profit on saies. Dry Goods Economist, 1 March 1924, page 19. 


PUBLICITY 
= "Crystalli#ing Public Opinion," book by Edward L.Bernays. Outlines the broad 
y principles that govern the new pro?sssion of public relations counsel. Of 


interest to execvtives, advertising men and advertisers, publicity men 
and others. Published by Boniand Liveright, 218pp. {¢2.50 . 
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RETAIL ADVERTISING and SELLING* 
Book by S. Roland Halle A working manual and reference book. Includes: 
Cost of selling, turnover and price figuring, store equipment and layout, 
planning newspaper advertising, direct advertising, managing the . 
salesforce. 


RETAIL STORE MERCHANDISING 
“The Merchants Manual,* edited by Lew Hahn and Percival White. This book 
represents the work of a large number of specialists in retail store 
operation and management who have contributed to it, and covers every 
phase of merchandising from the standpoint of the merchant in direct con- 
idhapeds with his customer. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 614pp., 
$0s00. 


"Methods of compensating employees," Methods used in five stores. Dry 
Gocds Economist, 2 February 1924, page 25, 1,500 words. 


“Paul Findlay’s book for grocers:"* Basic principles of retail grocery 
merchandising. Published by Honig-Cooper Cos, San Franciscoe $1.25. 


"Six ways to increase the rate of turnover," by E.M. Skinner. System, 
March 1924, page 305, 3,000 words. 


RETAIL STORE SALESMANSHIP 
"The power of pre-approach in salesmanship," by Harold Whitehead »Includes 
Questions which a store salesman usually asks customers when building 
an effective selling talk. American Exporter, March 1924, page 19. 


“Fundamentals in Selling," by James W. Fisk Principles used by Lord and 
Taylor*s Director of Selling Service to make retail sales people more 
efficient. Personal Efficiency, January 1924, page 10, 3,000 words. 


SALESMANSHIP 
“The Approach," by John A. Stevenson. Chapter V of the book “Constructive 
Salesmanship"* Published by Harper & Brothers $3.00, 30 pages in chapter. 


"Be sure you've got the blanket," by Walter F. Wyman. Danger in making 
claims which salesman cannot substantiate. Salesology, March 1924, 
page 9, 3,000 words. 


"This business of selling," by Henry F. Baker. The salesman's attitude. 
The Salesman's News, April 1924, page 91, 2,000 words, 


“Creative Salesmanship," book by Herbert WeHess. Published by J.B. 
Lippincott Company, 399 pp. $5.50 Scientific Ideas for salesmen, sales 
managers, and sales administrators. 


“The book and the club," by Gordon J. A. Hargrave. He advises salesmen to 
keep the prospect on the defensive by answering his questions with 
questions. The Sample Case, February 1924, page 17, 2,000 words. 
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“How psychology may be used in increasing sales," by Charles M.Diserens. 
Value of psychological tests to practical selling and advertising. 
Judicious Advertising, January 1924; page 47, 2,000 words. 


“Many excellent stories wind up the'clever close’ contest." Prize-winning 
_letters from salesmen relating their experiences in closing the sale. 
Salesology, February 1924, page 21, 9,000 words. 


“The power of emphasis," by Chesla C. Sherlock. Emphasize the most im- 
portant point to the prospect, not to the salesman. Specialty Salesman 
Magezine, January 1924, page 735, 3,000 words. 


“The salesman himself," by P.P.Fodrea. Basic qualifications. Ten health 
commandments. ‘he Sample Case, April 1924, page 21, 2,000 words. 


" The Close," by John A. Stevenson. Twenty-six pages of the book'" Construct- 
ive Salesmanship,'* chapter IX. Book published by Harper & Brothers,$3.00. 


SALESMEN and the HOUSE'S ADVERTISING 
"Vihat is the relation between salesmen and advertising?" Address of a 
sales manager to his own salesmen in convention. Hardware Age, 17 January 
1924, page 64, 3,000 words. 


SALESMEN, HOUSE CO-OPERATION WITH 
“Aiding you salesmen," by Edward H Schultz. Paving the way for the sales- 
man's call by use of ietters to prospect. Chapter IX of Making Letters 
Pay*, published by D. Appleton é& Co. 


“Co-operating with the salesman covering the territory for the first time," 
andCo-operating with the salesmen covering territory regularly," are 
the titles of chapters IV and V or the book Scientific Sales Management ,* 
by Charles W. Hoyt, published by George B. Woolson & Co. 


“Letters to the trade," by S. Roland Hall. Chapter XII of his book, The 
Handbook of Business Correspondence,* published by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


SALESMEN, SELECTION OF 
“Vihy I never hire brilliant men," Steady, One-footeat-a-time-ahead man 
makes the better executive or salesman. The American Magazine, January 


1924, page 12, 5,000 words. 


“Recruiting of salesmen," Chapter VII of Handbook of Sales Management, by 
_SRoland Hall, 1924, published by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


SALES SMEN, TRAINING OF 
“"Canned sales talk’ helps to land the order," Address by M.S. Game before 


the Engineering Advertisers’ Association of Chicago,Salesmen must learn 
verbatim the company's standard sales talk for each specialty sold. Class, 


March 1924, page 30, 1,000 wordse 


"Education of Salesmen," Chapter VIII of Handbook of Sales Management, by 
S. Roland Hall. 
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“The qualities that make men successful," by Harry Botsford. Specialty 
Salesman Magazine, April 1924, page 1,073, 3,000 words. 


"The salesman with too much territory!" by V.V.Lawless. How to cut a sales- 
man’s territory without hurting his relations with the house. Advertising 
Fortnightly, 12 March 1924, page 15, 2,000 words. 


"The salesman's training," by Frederic A, Russell. Branch Office or 
_ factory training, field training, long distance training, Chapter III 
21 pages, of the book Management of the Sales Organization,» 


SALESMEN' § AUTOS 
“Where the salesman's car paysdividends," When to use cars for city and 
country driving. System, February 1924, page 187, 2,000 words. 


SALESMEN' S COMPENSATION 
"Stimulative remuneration systems for salesmen," by Orline D, Foster. All 
the classified plans of compensation in general use are discussed in 
Chapter XIII of his book, Stimulating the Organization,* published by 
Harper & Brothers. 


"Compensation plans and contracts," Chapter XI of Handbook of Sales 
Management,* by S, Roland Hall, published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., $5.00. 


SALES CONTESTS 
"Contests," by Frederic A. Russell. Chapter VII of the book, "Management 
of the Sales Organization," 1922, 17pp. 


“April planning for July business," Sales contests to keep up summer 
volume. System, April 1924, page 486, 3,000 words, 


SALES CONVENTIONS 
"Conventions and Conferences," chapter VIII of Management of the Sales 
Organivation, by Frederic A. Russell, 


SALES FORBCASTING 
“Yhat I discovered about fortasting sales," Commerce and Finance, 30 January 
1924, page 249, 4,000 words. 


SALES LETTERS 
"Starting out right" and "The close of a letter," are the titles of two 
chapters of the book, "Making Letters Pay', by Edward H. Schultze, 
published by D. Appleton & Co. 


“Letters to farmers' and "Letters to the technically trained readers," are 
the titles to two chapters in the book. The Handbook of Business | _. 
Correspondence,* by S.Roland Hall, published by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


"Sixty-eight regular customers from a list of 172 nemes," by HeWeCochran, 
A series of seven letters used to build up trade for a retail market. 
The Mailbag, 5 February 1924, page 341, 2,000 words. 
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>. 


"Secrets for form-letter success," by Laura J. Hawley. Suggests personal 
notavion on form letters when lists are shorte The Mailbag, January 1924, 
page 511, 1,000 words. 


"363,393.00 sales from one letter." Letter written by Ellis Larson for a 
} manufacturer of apron dresses reproduced. Postage, March 1924, page 136, 
500 words. p 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
“Four policies that widened sales boundaries," by J.MsAnderson. Depicts the 
growth of a one-man shop to a national organization. System, April 1924, 
page 461, 4,000 words. 


"Taking the guess work-out of Business," by William R. Basset. Through 
scientific methods nearly every risk can be eliminated. Forbes,March”29, 
1924, page 766, 2,000 words. 


SALES MANUALS 
"Salesmen's equipment," by Frederic A. Russell, chapter IV of his book 
Management of the Sales Organization,* includes a discussion of sales 
manual se 


"Sales manuals and courses," Chapter IX of Hall's Handbook of Sales 
Management, devotes 42 pages to the subject. 


» ) SALES QUOTAS 
"Quota systems and standsrd tasks," Chapter XII of Hall’s book, Handbook of 
sales management,* 20 pages. 


“Sales Quotas. Is every line on its own feet?" Methods of setting a retail 
sales quota. The Zenith, House organ of Marshall-iells Coe, March 1924, 
page 27, 3,000 words. 


“Selling to a Schedule," by Lowell R. Butcher. Alemite Lubricator Company, 
Iowa, is able to measure volume of sales in any one of their ten lines. 
Business, April 1924, page 29, 2,000 words. 


See also SALES CONTESTS and SALESMEN'S COMPENSATION 


SELLING EXPENSE 
“Clerks that gnaw at profit," by William H. Leffingwell. Suggestions for 
cutting down the constant burden of overhead. THE ANNALIST, 10 March 1924, 
page 318, 2,000 words. 


"What does your selling expense include," ‘J.R.Basset. How much of the 
selling cost should be charged to manufacvuring? Advertising Fortnightly, 
2 January 1924, page 14, 3,000 words. 


See also Retail Advertising and Selling 
) SPACE BUYING | 
Z “Methods of selling advertising," Chapter IX of Industriéal Publishing,*« by 


Horace M.Swetland, published by New York Trade Press Association, 1923, 
é4 
$400 


See also Advertising the Retail Store. 
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BUSINESS DIGEST 


ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION SERVICE 


Regular Report 


70' Fifth Ave., 
Volume 30, No.10. 


New York City, © 
May 21,1924 


DEALER CO-OPERATION - In considering what to include in his dealer help plans, 
, 


the manufacturer will, according to P.P. Fodres in “Judicious Advertising," 


(*1), base his actions on the following factors: 


1» The same fair and square treatment of all customers. 


There must be no favorite or "pet" customers who are given 
concessions. 


2« The material to be offered must be conceived and executed in 
an unselfish spirit of helpfulness and genuine service, 
actuated by the desire to make the dealer a better retailer, 
and eventually a real merchant. 


Se The material must be designed and prepared to meet the needs 
of the dealer, so that it will be useful to him in the highest 
degree possible. 
4s The nearer the material seems to be the dealer's material - 
and not the manufacturer's or jobber's advertising - the better 
the results will be. An exception to this rule will be those 
commodities around which it is desired to build an atmosphere 
of style exclusiveness. 
Se. Any wholly successful plan will necessarily include material 
6f standard design for continuous use, such as permanent signs 
of a certain kind, and also material of other kinds issued new 
and fresh at proper intervals for the purpose of breaking the 
monotony; for adding the spice of varisty and putting pep into 
selling. 
If the sales policy provides for selling the product to all retailers who will 
buy and pay for the goods, then the dealer helps used will have to be provided 
in rather large quantities. This may operate to restrict choice since the 
more expensive helps will probably be out of the questione But if sales policy 
provides for selling the goods on a restricted basis - that is, on the ex- 
clusive agency, or contract plan - then the problem is simplified, for there 


will be fewer retailers to serve and more expensive helps can be afforded on 


the same budget allowance. 
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Competitive conditions should be known, chiefly for the purpose of avoiding 
the use of P&me dealer helps your competitors are using. When your com- 
petitor imitates what you are doing, just remember that “imitation is the 
sincerest kind of flattery" - and figure out something else for your own uses 
This is one of the reasons why dealer helps should be bought in comparatively 
small quantities, Other reasons are that use brings suggestions from many 
Sources for improvements, and there is nothing more discouraging than to have 
a stock room full of cleverly designed contraptions that promised much but 
failed to bring home the bacon, 
Generally speaking it is not good practice to supply dealer helps unless 
specifically requested, either direct or through the salesman on one of his re- 
gular calls, Exception can be made to this only in the case of inexpensive 
helps, in which case it would be well to expect that 40% of the material 
would be used while the remaining 60% would be thrown away, Thus if the actual 
cost was 1 cent each, the éffective cost when considered in connection with a 
study of the 40% results obtained would be 25 cents. 
However, dealer co-operation need not be limited to supplying him with dealer 
helps, but may also take the form of actual visitation by representatives of 
the manufacturer or jobber. Mr. R.E.Chamberlain, General Sales Manager of the 
Packard Motor Car Coe, maintains in an article in "Advertising Fortnightly" (*2) 
that the dealers’ salesmen are the neck of the selling bottle, that dis- 
tribution cannot move more rapidly than they permit. Many an advertising 
campaign has failed of its best results because dealers’ salesmen, for one 
reason or another, missed fire. 
Printing presses are kept busy turning out literature of all kinds 
designed to meet this sitvation, but how can the manufacturer make 
sure that this literature will be read by his dealers and their 
employees? And if the latter read it will they remember it? 


Remembering it, will they use it? Many advertisers are trying to 
get answers to these questions. 
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The Victor Talking Machine Co., for instance, has on the road 
men whose primary duty it is to talk with and advise dealers 

i _ not only about subjects intimately concerned with the actual 
Selling of talking machines, but also about advertising, fin- 
ancing their business, training their salesmen, etce These 
men also interview the salesmen and find out whether Victor 

ideas on retail selling are being followed, and thus the Victor 


concern actually knows to what extent its educational work with 
dealers is succeedings 


The Packard Motor Car Co. is another concern that through traveling repre-= 
sentatives and other means, keeps in close touch with its distributors and 
dealers throughout the country. Yet it has found an additional way to reinforce 
the educational work it is continually doing and at the same time check up 
upon its effectiveness. This is by means of the written examination which it 
gives to dealers, their salesmen and salesmanagers. 

» Although prizes were offered for the best examination paper, the examination 
did not partake in any way of the nature of a contest. It was a downright 
examination. The questions asked were not merely conventional ones about the 
Packard car, but dealt as well (1) with selling policies, (2) with general 
questions about the company, and (3) about its finances. 

Taking the examination was not made an optional matter; it was 
part of the salesman's duty. A date was fixed for the examination, 
and every salesman and other person eligible was told to arrange 
his appointments so that nothing would interfere with him taking 
the test. The list of questions was supplied in printed form from 
the Packard factory, and the seal of the package containing it was 
broken by the distributor in the presence of the men on his force 
who took the examination. 
It would be difficult for the ordinary manufacturer to obtain complete co- 
operation from all his distributors and dealers ina matter of this kind. 
However, as automobiles are sold whobly on the agency basis, the co-operation 
oy between manufacturer on the one hand and distributor and dealer on the other 


is much closer. 
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The actual examination was divided into five major divisions: 


le 
26 
Se 
4. 
Se 


Size anc organization of the company 
The Twin-Six model 

Selling problems, General 

Selling problems, Special 

The Single-Six 


The first group showed the kind of facts which Packard believes 

its retail salesmen should know in order to sell its cars effective- 
ly, This information not. only impressed the dealer's salesmen 
themselves, but also made them able to impress others, with the 
importance and size of the company. 


The five questions in this group were: 


l. 
os 


Se 
&. 


Se 


What were the total assets of the company on Augs31,1922? 
Give the names of the president and vice-presidents 

with titles of each? 

How much was invested in the Packard plant on Aug.31,1922? 
Approximately how many Packard authorized service 

stations are there in the United States now? 

When and where was the first Packard car built? 


In the dgvision devoted to salesmanship there were general questions such as: 


ly 
Qe» 
Se 
4. 
Se 


6. 


It is unusual that a 


What is the basis of all Packard principles? 

When a purchaser wants to cancel an order for a car on 
which he has ordered some special equipment, such as 
paint or a monogram, what is the proper procedure? 
When may the name of a competitor's car be used by a 
Packard salesman and how should it be treated? 

In what ways may a Packard owner assist in furnishing 
prospects? 

What are the advantages of standard service charges? 
What is gained by Packard's ability to manufacture 
all major parts of the product? 


result precedes a cause, but the first good result of the 


examination was obtained before the event itself took place. For the letter 


informing dealers and salesmen of the examination listed fifteen sources which 


would supply answers to all the questions that would be asked.s The sources, 


were for the most part, aside from the car itself, publications of the company, 


so the immediate reaction of the men receiving the letter was to “bone up'on 


those booklets and folders, thus fortifying themselves with Packard selling 


arguments for their daily retail duties. 
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The secondary benefit: to this examination was that of furnishing the Packard 


company with a reliable index of the success of its educational work with 


dealers and their salesmen. 


A third method of effective co-operation between dealer and manufacturer, 
exemplified by the work of the Adler Collegian Clothes company of Milwaukee, 
is that of co-operative advertising - co-operative, because the dealer supple- 
ments the national advertising of the manufacturer by local advertising of his 
own. The work of educating the dealers to the value of advertising was 
assigned to the firm's salesmen, Mr. Ra Wolff, Manager of Sales and Advertis- 
ing of the David Adler & Sons Company, sets forth the details of the plan 

in an article appearing in "Printers’ Ink" (3): 


However, the advertising department did send to dealers certain 
letters and circulars, presenting the advantages of advertising 
locally, offering free electrotypes, typical layouts and text 
matter. In addition, every dealer was invited to send in his 

own advertising "items" to be made up into newspaper advertise- 
ments, stuffers, dodgers and so forth. Special letters were pre- 
pared to order. On request, local conditions were investigated, 
analyzed in connection with the dealer's present and possible 
volume, and a comprehensive report and recommendation, fitted to 
his special problem, forwarded with an offer of further assistance. 
Great pains were taken to keep each salesman informed of all that 
was done for every one of his customers, and these reports were so 
phrased as to convey the impression that the advertising depart- 
ment, while having done much, was eager to do even more for the 
dealer in question. 


Iater on, instead of giving the salesman "preparatory" work to do 
with his customers in general, certain dealers were selected from 
each territory as the one to first undertake the local advertising, 
and the corresponding salesman called for a long conference with 
the sales manager on how to swing these particular retailers into 
the advertising column - apparently intended for these individual 
dealers - to use on alt their customers. 


As a result in less than four years, a line,previously classed by 
the trade as unadvertised, has taken its place in the minds of 
merchants as a nationally advertised brand, though its actual cash 
expenditures were less than most of its competitors. The house's 
customers last year spent in advertising the product $1.67 for 
every dollar that was invested by the house, so far as can be, 
ascertained, 
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“Our sales increase as dealers make net profits," declares Mr.Bertram J.Cahn, 
vice-president and general manager of B. Kuppenhe imer and Company, Inc., in an 
article appearing in a recent issue of System (*4). 


We see two roads to increasing the dealer's net profits. 

One is to help him build up a larger sales volume; the other, 
to help him manage his business more effectively, decreasing 
his overhead and the unnecessary charges which dip into final 
profits. ; 


During the last few years we have been operating in a number of 
stores a budgetary control plan. These dealers turn in to us 
monthly statements made out according to the plan we have 
developed. We take each statement apart and study the situation 
it discloses. What recommendations follow comprehend prevailing 
business conditions in the community, the manner and force of 
the competition, as well as the progress or lack of progress 
indicated by the report. We may counsel against further buying 
in some departments, against a too frequent turnover, in favor 
of greater advertising effort, a reduction in the sales force, 
or we may recommend a closer mark-up. Each merchants problems 
are treated individually. 


So that we may know exactly how our dealers are advertising, 

how they are tying up with our advertising and how their local 
competitors are advertising, we receive regularly in our advertis- 
ing department the newspapers of 1,000 dealers towns, Several 
employees spend their full time going through these and marking 
the advertisements worth attention. 


Then the marked papers, sorted territorially, come to the assistant 
advertising managers for attention. They watch their districts, 
so that at any time they know what is taking place. 


When a dealer lags behind or neglects to tie up with our advertis- 
ing, he receives a letter specially dictated to cover his situation, 
the competition he had to meet, and all the reste This is a lot 

of work; but it is the only method we have ever discovered for 
keeping the whole dealer organization on its toese And I consider 
it of sufficient importance to warrant my spending a number of 
hours a week in the advertising department going over the papers 
and keeping posted. 


The form that the dealer co-operation of The Wooltex Company takes is that of 
offering to assist in the training of the dealers’ saleswomén, according to 
Jeannette A. Israel, the company's manager of advertising, in an article in 


Printers’ Ink" («5). 
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In the smaller stores where the merchant has neither the time, 
nor perhaps the ability to impart this knowledge, assistance 
must be rendered. It was with this in mind that several years 
ago The Wooltex Company made the experiment of sending out a 
trained woman to talk to the saleswomen in various stores. 


However, the cost of employing a corps of instructors was too 
great to make the plan feasible on a large scale. Consequently, 
it was decided recourse must be made to printed manuals. 


In its present form, the instruction manual consists of a series 
of loose-leaf sheets, for which a permanent binder has been 
provided. The sheets are sent to all of our dealers. We ask 
them, however, to indicate on a requisition sheet which is filled 
out by our salesmen, how many copies they can use. If no special 
request is made we automatically send out two copies. 


At present we send binders only to the new dealers who are 

added to our list from season to season - at a cost of 26 cents 
each. From six to seven hundred merchants. receive the service 

in the course of a season, the number, of course, varying with 

the number we carry on our books, The service costs approximately 
$1,700 annually. 


Every garment in the Wooltex line is provided with a separate 
sheet. On the page appears, in uniform style, an illustration 
of the garment, style number, fabric name and colors, size, 
special information about lengths and a selling paragraph which 
lists the main style features and indicates the groups of women 
for whom the garment has been designed. 


In addition there are several introductory pagese The first of 

these is entitled; "How to Use The Retail Selling Informatione" 

It instructs the merchant thus: "With the Retail Selling 2 

Information Book before you, and in the presence of your sales- 

force, go over the Wooltex garments in your stock. Have a sales- 

woman try on the suit or coat and then go over the following 

points. 
Recently this cofipany has added to its manual a multigraphed and illustrated 
fashion bulletin which is mailed at least twice a season to its dealers’ sales- 
womens Although the Wooltex Company does not maintain that it has finally 
solved the problem of instructing the dealer's salesforce, it does contend that 
the selling sheets and the fashion bulletin are big steps in this direction, and 


that they have actually worked and that the results decidedly justify their 


continuance. 
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Recently Mr.P.P.Fodrea, Sales Promotion Manager of the Fairmount Creamery 


») Company, writing in‘Judicious Advertising"(*6) states that he wrote to 96 
: Manufacturers of all kinds of products, asking for some information as to their 
* experiences and practices in helping the dealer. The replies from 36 produced 


real, actual, tangible help: 


Perhaps the most numerous varieties of dealer helps might be grouped 
under the general heading of Store Advertising. This includes every 
kind of sign for store use; every kind of advertising fixture, or dis- 
pensing apparatus; window and interior display material; printed bags, 
or other containers for putting up goods; leaflets, booklets, and other 
printed matter for handing out to customers, or including with order; 
price cards or tage; gummed tape machines, etce 


Another group of dealer helps may be included under the heading of Mail 
Advertising. This material may or may not be over the dealer‘s name or 
imprinted with his name and addresse If it is in the nature of a letter, 
circular, post card, or mailing folder, usually the retailer's name is 
used in some manner - necessarily so if the retaiher is to stand any part 
of the expense. 


Through the medium of house organs of many different kinds, a great deal 
of help is offered dealers. These house organs are of every conceivable 
’ kind, size, shape, style, and quality, ranging from post2l cards to real 
> hewspapers, and magazines. It is interesting to note what one small city 
¢ retail dealer said regarding house organs. He gets about 25. 
"Don't forget that your house organ is not right unless you could charge 
for it, and still hold 50% of your circulation. Don't forget that at least 
twoethirds of the space should be given to the dealer - one-third hot stuff 
about WE and US will be plenty." 


Whether a dealer help will prove successful depends very largely upon the spirit 
in which it is conceived, and offered to the trade. When dealer helps are cone 


ceived in the unselfish spirit: of genuine co-operation, they certainly win big 


resultse 


Below is a list of the articles digested in the above monograph: 


(*1) “Dealer Helps That Pay", by P.P.Fodrea. Judicious Advertising for 
October 1923, page 66, 1200 wordse 


(*2) "Making Sure the Dealers’ Salesmen Really Know," by R.E.Chamberlain. 
Advertising Fortnightly for October 24,1923, p19, 2,000 words. 

(*3) “Adler Salesmen Help Teach Dealers the Fundamentals of Advertising," by 
_Ed Wolffe Printers’ Ink for March 27,1924, pagel7, 2,000 words. ___ 

(*4) “Why We Get All-Around Dealer Co-operation," byBértrand J.Cahn. System 
for February 1924, page 167, 3,000 words. _ 

(*5) "Help for Saleswomen in Converting Shoppers Into Satisfied Customers," 
_by Jeannette A. Israel. Printers’ Ink for Sept.6,1923, p»l45, 2,000 words. 

(*6) “Real Help for the Dealer," by P.P.Fodrea. Judicious Advertising for 
_September 1923, page 72, 2,000 words. 
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TRADE=MARKS = The princely profits that such trade-marks Ysi"Kodak’, "B.V.D.", 
and "Coca Cola" have brought to their owners, should be sufficient evidence that 
a would-be prosperous business should have some distinctive word or symbol,a 
tradeemark which will identify the products of the business and when judiciously 
employed in literature and advertisements will increase sales. Such a trade- 
mark grows with the business and, gaining celebrity with the passing years, 
places the business on a firm foundation, which spasmodic business depressions 
will not be able to seriously affect. Richards & Geir, patent and trade-mark 
attorneys, have prepared a booklet (*1) for their clients and prospects, in 
which they point out worth-while information regarding the use of trade-marks. 
The booklet defines trade-marks as 
“a distinctive name, word, mark, emblem, design, symbol or device, 
used on articles of manufacture, or salable goods, either natural 
or artificial, to indicate or authenticate the origin or ownership 
of the goods to which it is applied or affixed, or, in other words, 
to distinguish the goods of one person from another. Its value is 
in its employment, marking the goods on which it is placed. This 
gives it the character of property. It is, then, a symbol of 
reputation and good-will," 
The use of trade-marks is, by no means, limited to the manufacturers of the 
goods on which they are used. It may be that the user of the mark only gives 
to the goods the benefit of his reputation or his name. Merchants, factors, 
and others, therefore, may be the lawful users of trade-marks, merely placing 
their own mark on the goods which pass through their hands in the ordinary 
course of business. 
The right to a trade-mark exists in common law, and is protected even 
in the absence of statute. Good-will is property, and the courts pro- 
ceed upon the ground that the tradeemark user has a valuable interest 


in the good-will of his trade or business, and that having appropriated 
to himself a particular and distinctive label or sign or trade-mark, 
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ia) indicating that the article is manufactured or sold by him or by 
his authority, or that he carries on his business at a particular 
place, he is entit!s2 to protection against any other persons who 
pirates upon the good-will of his customers or of the patrons of 


his trade or business, by using his mark without his authority, or 
consent, 


According to the booklet mentioned, valid trade-marks may have any one or more 


of the following characteristics; 
le Existing words used in an arbitrary or fanciful way. 


2e Abandoned trade-marks may be appropriated by others and become 
their exclusive property even as against the original users. 


3» Marks used upon a certain class of goods by one owner may be 
appropriated for a different classes of goods by another. 


4. An invented or newly coined word or phrase, or some arbitrary 
or fanciful term, figure or device, not descriptive of the 
article to which it is applied. 


5. Numerals, letters, and initials are valid trade-marks when used 
in an arbitrary manner, but not when used to indicate grade or 
| quality. 


6. Fictitious, mythological, or historical names of persons or things. 

7. Devices, symbols, or pictures, either alone or in combination 
with words or nanes, which are not by their inherent character 
descriptive of the character or quality of the goods, and contain 
no misrepresentations of facts with relation to the goods or their 
origin. . 

8. A portrait of the vroprietor of the goods, or of celebrities, either 
alone or in combination with worcs or cther devices, but portraits 


of living perscns should not be used without their consent. 


9. The autograph signature of the propristor either alone or ina 
combination with words or other devices. 


10. Foreign words, phrases or letters if not descriptive of the 
article. 


11. A collocation of words one or more of which must be abritrary and 
distinctive. 


While the compilers of the above-mentioned booklet have pointed out in these 
2 eleven divisions what a trade-mark ought to be, the editors of the "Sheet Metal 
Workers" (*2) have taken the opposite point of view and have set forth what a 


trade-mark ought not to be: 
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1. A mark alee. Hoy be descriptive of the foods or their uses 
Handpicked for fruits is descriptive of the product, while 
Luncheon" would be desctiptive of uses 


2« A mark must not be deceptive. It must not misrepresent quality, 


composition, character, nature or origin of the merchandise on 
which it is used, 


3. It must not be geographical. Any one in Detroit may say that 
automobiles of his manufacture are Detroit automobiles, but no 
one can have exclusive use of the word "Detroit." 


4, A mark must not be identical or sufficiently similar to one in 
use by others as to cause confusion on goods of the same de- 
Scriptive properties. 


mark 
5. A/must not be the symbol of the Geneva Cross, or the Green Red 
Cross, or the words Red Cross. 


6. A mark must not be the flag or coat of arms of the United States, 
or any State, or any municipality, or the insignia thereof, or of 
any foreign nation. 


5 ) 7. A mark must not be in the form, shape or representation of the 
- material on which it is used; nor can the color of the container 
be claimed as a valid mark. 
8. Amark must not consist merely of the name of an individual, firn, 
corporation or association, except it is used in a distinctive manner. 


Such names are trade names, not trade marks, 


9. A mark must not consist of the portrait of a living individual 
without the consent of individual in writing. 


10. A mark must not contain immoral or scandalous matter or be against 
public policy. 


11. Amark must not be a design or picture adopted as an emblem by 
any fraternal society; nor the name, colors, flag, banner, or 
distinctive mark of an incorporated institution, organization 
club or society. 


Trade-marks and trade names are, according to "The Nation's Business" (+3) 


stepping stones of the returning patronage of customers to the old place. 


The effort of the manufacturer to win the good will of the public under trade-, 
a marks and trade names and by truth-telling advertising should be hailed as the 


highest and finest form of competition. The public is made the final arbiter, 
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Once the manufacturer crosses the Rubicon of national advertising he cannot 
shirk or repudiate his pledge, for in his brand he has provided the consumer 
also the means of rejections Thus is provided an opportunity to work the 
destruction of any manyfacturer who falls short or shirks on quality, truth, 
or values 
The increase in the number of applications being made annually at the United 
States Patent Office is the best barometer of the growing recognition of the 
realization that in trade-market commodities lies the greatest profit, In 
the eleven years from 1870 to 1881 there were only 8,190 applications, an 
annual average of 744, to the Patent Office for trade-mark registration, while 
in the single year 1921 there were 15,424 such applications. 
TYING-MARKS - This tremendous increase in the number of trade-marks, however, 
has become a disturbing element in the candy merchandising business according 
to Walden Fawcett writing in the “Candy Factory" (*4) Nearly every candy 
manufacturer will admit that there are too many brands and especially too many 
piece-marks in the candy field, that the multiplicity of names is sowing the 
seed of confusion from which the whole trade will reap the whirlwind. But 
when it comes to starting a reform at home, he is not so willing to agree. So 
long as it remains the fashion to individualize candy varieties, sizes, forms, 
ete., by distinctive names, each factory will perennially contribute its 
additions to the vocabulary of the tradee 
.This problem of the congestion of brands in candydom is one that 
has enlisted the attention of the government's trade-mark experts 
at Washington. These specialists hold that the situation might be 
saved by educating the candy-purchasing public to differentiate 
between full-fledged trade-marks and the styleemarks or species- 
marks which are really subordinate to the line-marks, In other 
words, the recommendation is that every candy producer entrench his 
good will in a house-mark or institutional mark, which will be always 
the clue to the factory or firm, origin of goods and that piece- 
marks be made known to the trade and to the consuming public for 
what they really are, viz., grade-marks, style-marks or character- 


marks which are a convenient means of particularizing a buyer's 
wants but do no heavy work in identification. 
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The character and purpose of a tying-mark is well indicated by its name. 
It ties together by a common, collective or community indenticication 
all the various specialties or separately-named products of a 
manufacturer, regardless of whether the several linked items be 
identified by full-fledged trade-marks or merely by trade names or 

he grade-marks that pass for trade-marks though not of full stature, 
The tying-mark of a full-line house might be dubbed the commercial 
crest of a clan or family of related products. 


That there is allowable all possible latitude in the strategy of 
“tying" is indicated by the contrast in fields not far removed from 
that of confectionary. The National Biscuit Company which has made 
a conspicious success of the tying idea uses as a tying-mark an 
emblem of no particular significance other than as a house-mark. 
Set over against this example is the record of HeJeHeinz Company 
which has put over the tying idea to the tune of a phrase or slogan 
"The 57 Varieties" which clearly dominates all the distinguishing ; 
product names, distinctive containers and other clues. 


TRADE-MARKS ON PATENTED ARTICLES - Unless the owners of a trade-mark ona 
9 patented article adopt the policy of carefully scrutinizing all subject matter 
| relating to the article that leaves their offices, from the point of view of 
preserving their rights in the trade-name; and unless in addition to this they 
carefully scrutinize the discussions in the journals with the same end in view, 


they run a very’ serious risk of losing all rights to their proprietary namo 


ee ee ee eer 


when their patents die. A patent-attorney, I Paris, discusses this subject 
in "Industrial Management" (*5). 


A patent is a grant of a monopoly to an inventor for the thing invented. 
For a period of seventeen years the patentee may, with the aid of 

the Federal government and the Federal courts, stop any person from 
practising his invention in the United States without his consent, 

At the expiration of the seventeen years any person may practice the 
invention in the United States. 


The Government grants the inventor a monopoly on his invention for 
a limited term, and as consideration for such grant the inventor gives 
a full and complete disclosure of his invention. This disclosure ‘is 
for the purpose of enabling persons intcrested to make use of the 
invention, after the expiration of the term of the monopoly. Briefly, 
D a patent is granted on a contribution to the arts, giving the patentee 
a monopoly for a term of years, after which term all persons are free 
to use the invention. 
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A trade-mark or trade-name is different in nature. A trade- 
mark is a word or symbol used by a manufacturer or merchant to 
indicate the source of the article to which it is applied. It 
Serves to aid the buying public in differentiating the product 

of one person or firm from the similar products of other persons. 
It serves as a measure of protection to the public. 


It follows from the nature of a trade-mark that it would be unjust 
to allow any person or firm to appropriate to its own exclusive 
use a word or words which are descriptive of the goods to which it 
is applied. Such words are "“Rubberset" as applied to brushes with 
the bristles set in rubber; “Self Loading" as applied to cartrddgo; 
"Spearmint" as applied to chewing gum flavored with spearmint, 
These marks and many others have been held invalid by the courts 
on the ground that they are descriptive. And justly so, for it 
would manifestly be unjust to allow one person to stop all other 
persons fram using a word or words which describe the nature or 
quality of his product, 


But suppose a manufacturer puts a new product on the market. He 
protects himself by patents. He invents a fictitious name for his 
product. This fictitious name is obviously our manufacturer's 
trade-mark. The manufacturer in his anxiety to popularize his 
trade-mark advertises his product and its name - his trade-mark. 
The trade and the public learn to know the article by our 
manufacturer's trade-mark. Then the patent expires. Other 
manufacturers enter the fields The manufacturers sell the product 
under the only name known to the public. This name is the 
invented name, our manufacturer's trade-mark. Our manufacturer 
sues, but the court refuses to grant the injunction restraining 
others from using his trade-mark. A decision rendered by Mr. 
Justice White ina case of this kind is quoted in part: 


"Tt is self evident that on the expiration of a patent the 
‘monopoly created by it ceases to exist and the right to make 
the thing formerly covered by the patent becomes public 
property. It is upon this condition that the patent was 
granted. It follows from the cessation of monopoly and the 
falling of the patented device into the domain of things 
public, that along with the public ownership of the device 
there must also necessarily pass to the public the generic 
designation of the thing which has arisen during the monopoly, 
in consequence of the designation having been acquiesced in 
by the owner, either tacitly, by accepting the benefits of the 
monopoly, or expressly, by his having so connected the same 
with the machine as to lend countenance to the resulting 
dedication." 


With the force of this logic before the courts they have invalidated 
a great number of trade-marks. Among them are “Singer” as applied 
to sewing machines; "Centennial" and “American as applied to rubber 
date stamps; “Featherbone" applied to.a new product used as a sub- 
stitute for whalebone; “Linoleum,"a new floor covering; "Castoria", 
a medicine; "Universal," a printing press; “Malted Milk," a beverage; 
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"Goodyear" as applied to rubber, and many others. These marks 
-are not descriptive. In the absence of patent monopolies these 
marks would have been held valid. 


The obvious question now arises, how may the manufacturer protect 
himself against the loss of his trade-mark at the expiration of 
the patent? The answer will be found in a careful reading of 

the above casese For example, the owner of the trade-mark had 

no answer for the query of the court when in the Linoleum case the 
court asked: : 


"I want to know what they (the public or defendants) are 
_to call it™ 


The following rule may, therefore, be drawn as a conclusion: 


IN ORDER TO PRESERVE ONE'S RIGHTS IN THE TRADE-~MARK ON A PATENTED 
ARTICLE, THE MANUFACTURER MUS? GIVE THE PRODUCT ANOTHER NAME IN 
ADDITION TO THE PROPRIETARY NAME. 


This may well be done without any harm to the trade-mark, The 

other descriptive name may be made longer; it may not be as 
euphonious nor as easy to remember as is the trade-mark. The 
trade-mark is given greater emphasis in all display advertisments. 
There are any number of devices to which one may resort, which 

will aid one in impressing the trade-mark on the public and still 
provide the public with a descriptive name. When the patent expires 
any other manufacturer may proceed to put the product on the market 
under this descriptive name. 

It may happen that the trade and the public will, despite the 
existence of a descriptive name, acquire the habit of using the trade- 
mark as a common noun and as a generic name. When such a tendency 
is observed it is incumbent upon the trade-mark owner to take 

active steps on warning the trade, the public and the trade journals. 
He must apprise them of the fact that the word is a trade-mark, 

that the descriptive name is something else, and he must ask him not 
to use the trade-mark in a generic or descriptive sense. 


FOREIGN TRADE-MARKS - For the merchant who is in, or who expects to enter, the 
foreign trade field, The Continental and Commercial Banks, Chicago, Illinois, 
has published a very valuable booklet, “American Trade Marks Abroads" (*6) 
Valuable, because it contains a chart showing at a glance vital points and 
requirements in good-will protection throughout the world by countries, the 


chart having been compiled by Mida’s Trademark Bureau, Chicago, Illinois. 
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June 4, 1924 Advertising and Sales Promotion 90. 
The chart answers such questions as these for each country: 


Term of Registration? 

Is prior registration in the United States léssential? 
Who may register? 

In whom is ownership of trademark vested? 

Is registration essential or imperative? 


The booklet also contains the exact phrases specified in the various countries 
for the notice of registration that should be printed upon or near the trade- 


marks wherever usede 


"Information on the subject of Trade Marks" (*7) is the title of a book pube 
lished by an organization of foreign patent attorneys. It discusses such sub- 
jects as infringement, validity and maintenance of validity of registration, 
transmission of rights, classification of goods, information needed for filing 


applications for rugistration, registrations at the customs, etc. 


The report of the Committee on Trade-marks made at the 1923 convention of the 
National Wholesale Druggists' Association and reported in the "Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter, (*8) gives an outline of current and proposed trade mark 


legislation throughovt the world. 


SO ee ET ee SN ASE GN RY Gn 


Bibliography of articles and books digested and reviewed in the above monograph: 


1. “Trade-Marks, Trade-Names, Unfair Competition", booklet published 
.by Richards & Geir, 277 Broadway New York City. 


2. “How to Choose a Trade-Mark', Sheet Metal Worker, December 22, 1922, 
page 793, reppoduced in full. 


3. “The Heraldry of Commerce," by Earl D.Babst. The Nation's Business, 
March 1923, page 39, 1,000 words. 


4, “The Tying-Mark - The Salvation of the Candy Line," by Walden Fawcett, 
Candy Factory, May 1924, page 14, 1,500 words. 

5. “Trade-Marks on Patented Articles,” by I. Paris. Industrial Management 
for May 1922, page 265, 2,000 words. 

6. “American Trade-Marks Abroad," Published by The Continental and 
Commercial Banks, Chicago, Ille. Publicity booklet of 36 pages 

7. ‘Information on the Subject of Trade-Marks," published by Haseltine, 
Lake & Cosy 15 park Row, New York. 64 pages. 

8. “Report of the Committee on Trade-marks," Oil,Paint & Drug Reporter, 
Convention Extra, October 17, 1923, page 15, 2,000 words. 
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® Advert ising’ and Sales Promotion Service 
Regular Report 70 Fifth Avenue, 
Volume oO, Noe 12. New Yerk City 
: June 18,1924. 


' NOE: The semieannual index to the Service bulletins for the first six months 
of 1924 begins on page 97 o0f this issue. 


SALES LETTERS SUGGESTIONS - That it is not always the copy that makes a sales 
letter pull, has been emphasigad by the results compiled from the replies to 
a questionnaire (#1) recently mailed to organizations engaged in direct-mail 
work, The composite of the replies tells its own story: 


1. WHAT HAS BEEN YOUR EXPERIENCE WITH A TYPEWRITTEN ENVELOP ADDRESS 
AS COMPARED WITH A HANDWRITTEN ADDRESS? 


The handwritten address is better........... Ge Wim: «ih anon 
The typewritten address is better.......e--. evcesveslié 
. 2e DOES THE COLOR OF DNK USED IN THE LETTER AFFECT THE RETURNS? 
| Yes eer> ee eo ewe wwe eeee * «42 . (I RRA Rw, , 
SRSA 17 


3. IS THE USE OF TWO COLORS OF INK IN THE LETTER YABV ANT AGEOUS? 


NEVE RS, , | 


4. IS THE USE OF GOOD PAPER MORE PROFITABLE THAN THE USE OF CHEAP PAPER? 


5« HOW DOES THE COLOR OF PAPER AFFECT RESUITS? 


MBE DAPCY 16 HOSUGswek spans cence see een nconawusnwent 46 
Colored paper pays well...... fadavarawes ieee eee eenen LO 
Paper color makes no difference....--s.ececrcaveers eer: 


6. DOES A HANDWRITTEN SIGNATURE PAY BETTER THAN A MECHANICALLY PREPARED 


SIGNAT URE? 
RU ea ks ss 0's ek ae 118 
MU as, «ss ne beer nie 2a 


Although the vote was overwhelmingly in favor of the typewritten address, 


many replies stated that both methods were good in their places 
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tt depends entirely upon the appeal. Ietters telling of certain 
kinds of merchandise on strictly business stationary should at 

all times carry a typewritten address. With letters on stationery 
which appeals to women, although the message may be typewritten, 


we believe that sometimes the hand-written address gets the better 
‘ attention, 


Another correspondent reasons thus: Our experience has been that if 
you use a better grade envelop and leave off the corner card, then 
you will get more profitable results fron a hand-addressed envelop 
than one that is typewritten. Our reason for leaving off the corner 
card is to prevent the appearence of an advertissent., We give our 
address of course on the erivelop, but printed on the flap rather 
than as a corner ecard. This address simply gives ovr street number 
and the city without giving the name. Jf the corner card with the 
name of the company is printed, our experience has been thas .m9 
better results are secured with the envelop addressed by hand /i is 
to have it typewritten or addressed by machine, 


Others point out that ina great many offices the mail is opened 

by persons other than those who read and act on it and that there- 

fore the kind of address makes no difference. In this case it 

becomes a matter cf cust. On long mailing lists, the handwritten 
addresses cost approximately $4.50 2 thousand and the typewritten 
8. addresses $2.25 a thousand. 


The legibility also enters into the merits of the two methods. The 
American Speed--c.-feeder Company recertly made some tests, An 
intelligent letter accompanied by a small folder and hand addressed, 
was sent to a list of 2,60C advertising men. Out of the 2,600, 110 
were returned for non-delivery, and there was a @% return of inquiries 
Showing interest in the proposition. This same Jetter and folder, 

but this time addressed by the typewriter was sent to another list of 
2,460 advertising men. Cf these 6 were returned for non-celivery, 

and there was o. 42%, return of inquiries. A return stamped postal 
card was enclosed with both these lists. 


The psychological reaction of the recipient of a hand«addressed sales letter- 
accounts for their lack of pulling power, according to J.K.Novins writing in 
"Sanitary and Heating Engineering" (*2), He calls them "trick" sales letters. 


A sanitary contractor prepared a neat sales letter to send to a 
list of quality praspests - home owners in the best residential 
section in the town. The letter was neatly typewritten. It was 
enclosed ina plain enveiop, the kind usually used for personal 
correspondence. The envelop was addressed in handwriting. 


i) The sanitary contractor thought that was a novel way of having the 
bs letter read by the prospects, who would at first mistake it for 
some personal ietter. 
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After mailing the letter he had the good sense to have one of his 
salesmen question some prospects on how the letter reacted on them, 


"To tell you the truth", said one, "I was easily impressed with 

the novelty of the letter, but &E was disappointed, too. When I 

opened the envelop I expected to find a letter from a friend, but 
instead I was to read a sales letter. I had not expected that. I 
immediately felt that someone was playing a trick on me « a clever 
Salesman was playing with my credulity. So, the letter went to 

the waste basket, and I had not read further than the first paragraph." 


Other residents reacted in about the same way, Still others were 
too angered at the imposition to make a statement to the salesman. 


“Whose signature should circular letters bear?" inquires a subscriber of 
“Printer's Ink" (#3). The editors reply that the best policy is to get as much 
personality into the letter as possible. One of the planks in the platform of 
sales letter procedure is that it is best to sign the letter with some 
individual's name. 


Covering up the responsibility for the letter with such a general 
term as “sales department" or “advertising department" takes all 
personality out of the missive and to that extent weakens the 
power of the message. ° 


Most companies favor the plan of having the head of the department 
sign the circular letters eminating from his department. If he 
doesn't actually dictate the letter, himself, no tell-tale signs 
such as the initials of the actual dictator should be made. [If it 
is a sales matter, the letter would bear the signature of the sales 
manager. If the communication pertained to advertising, it would 
be signed by the advertising manager. Where it is desired to give 
unusual emphasis to the letter, it might occassionally be attributed 
to the president or to some other official higher up. The big name 
idea should not be overdone. People will soon catch on that the 
president would not have time to answer all of the company's 
correspondence. If he has, it is evident that a very small business 
must be done. 


One concern has the house salesman who waits on customers coming 
from that section of the country when he visits headquarters sign 
all promotion letters going to them. The house salesman is the only 
one in the firm whom the customer knows. It is reasoned that he 
will give greater heed to a letter coming from a man with whom he is 
on friendly terms. Personal contact is so valuable in all business 
transactions that . its influence should be used in letters, in 

so far as it is practical to do so. 
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Numbering paragraphs make letters more convincing. Enumeration is an aid to 

brevity and helps the reader to analyze the proposition. “Would the reader 

feel inclined to spentl very much time over the following letter if he received 

it in his mail some morning?" asks Roland Cole in “Printer's Ink Monthly" (*4), 
Dear Sir: 


Your order for a Milwaukee Filing System was shipped to you on January 30 
and has probably been received long ere this. Ve hope you now have it in 
successful operation and have already noticed its many conveniences. 
Complete setting up instructions accompanied the outfit and were contained 
in an envelop attached to the back. If you did not find these instructions 
and are experiencing any trouble about putting the equipment together, 
let us know and we will forward another copy of the instructions. If, on 
the other hand, the outfit arrived safely and is now giving service, won “" 
you be kind enough to drop us a line and teli us how you like it, whether 
you have all the equipment needed to take care of your reaniromeate and 

if there is anything you would like to know about the system that is not 
clear. 


Please let us hear from you by return mail. 
After the foregoing letter has been used for nearly a year, with not more than 
one customer in thirty or forty replying to it, it was changed to read as 
below: 
Dear Sir: 
Your order for a Milwaukee Filing System was shipped on January 30. Wiil 
you be kind enough to let us know 
1. Has it been received? 
2» is it in operation? 


3e How do you like it? 


4 Do you require any additional supplies? 


If there is anything about the system you do not understand, please re- 
member we are eager to help you. 


Replies to this revised letter immediately jumped to 50% of the letters sent 
out. Of the replies nearly 90% consisted of the original letter with the 
answers added after each of the questions, and of the replies about 5% con- 
tained orders for additional equipment. 

As the first letter ina series of four actual sales letters, the author offers 


this one as an illustration of the effectiveness of numbered paragraphs: _ 
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Dear Mr.Dealer: 


Don't bother to read this letter now unless you have time to think it 
overs head it after business hours: 


Distance lends enchantment: Haven't you wished that you were in business 
in some other town or State which looks more promising to you and where 
you think you could do better? Most men are able to see the gold mines 
on other people's property easier than on their own. 


We have the advantage of viewing your opportunities from a distance. We see 


1. An unsatisfied need for the Caloric system of heating in 
your territory. 


2. A potential market waiting to be developed. 


3. Somebody is going to develop this market and get the reward. 


4. Homes, stores, hotels, factories, creameries, dance halls, depots, 
post offices, theatres, banks, pool rooms, etce, in your town and 
county are prospects. 

Se New and old buildings are prospects. 


6. About 4,000 dealers are doing in other towns what you can do in yourse 
Think it over: Our next letter will deal with our product itself. 


Yours sincerely, 
The Monitor Stove Company. 
(signed) W.E. Ingersoll, 
Sales Manager, 
Midwestern Branch. 
In order to see what difference, if any, the color of the stock used on sales 
letters made in their pulling power, the Barmon Brothers Company, Inc., 
Buffalo, recently conducted a test. The company's list of prospective dealers 
was gone over and 12,000 names chosen. These were divided into groups of 
@50, and were arranged in four sections governed by geographical boundaries. 
This was done to eliminate any inaccuracies which might arise from location, 
climate and seasons. The same letter was used throughout the entire 
experiment, the only variation being in the product offered and the color of 


stock used. The letters were multigraphed, signed with a Signature cut and 


filled in by hand. 
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, Records were kept of the total number of replies, the geographical locations 


from which they came, the length of time elapsing between the receipt of the 


first answer and of the last, and other pertinent information. The results 


are shown in the following table. 


cuts. 


company letter head was not used. 


OONDOM PWD 


ee 
NK O 


No 


OMONODOPAN EY 


A bibliography of the articles digested in the 


Quantity 


1000 
1000 
1000 
1900 
1500 
1060 
1000 
1200 
1960 
1000 
1000 
1000 


Color 


White 
White 
White 
White 
Corn 
Corn 
Green 
Green 
Gold 
Gold 
Pink 
Pink 


Each letter was embellished with two little 


Cuts 


No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 


Heading 


Yes 

Yes 

Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 


DURATION OF PULL 


Second 
Week 


Third Fourth 


Week 


on page 100 directly following the semi-annual 


Week 
Ls 


* 


Color 
returned 
envelope 


White 
Blus 
White 
Blue 
White 
Blue 
White 
Blue 
White 
Blue 
White 
Blue 


* 


index. 


Pull 


9% 
12% 
18% 
22% 
14% 
26% 
16% 
28% 
21% 
34% 
26% 
48% 


Total 
90 
120 
178 
e117 
139 
260 
159 
283 
211 
339 
260 
480 


The word "Special" under the column "Headings" means that a regular 


Total 
Per 
Cent 
9% 
12% 
18% 
22% 
14% 
26% 
16% 
28%, 
21% 
34% 
267 
48% 
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SEMIeANNUsL INDEX = JANUARY - JUNE 1924, 


*NOIE: Items preceded by an asterisk (*) refer to the descriptive bibliography 
published in the issue of May 7th, containing references to sources only <= 
not digests of the articles themselves. 
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PUBLIC UILITY - Advertising (Chapter from book) 
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TERRITORY - Analysis of, determines buying Power... .ceecereescoevsscvesees 16 


TRADS--MARKED products sold through hotels...sccccccerecceves Ve wedescedsser te 
TRADE-MARKS - Monograph oa ia a es le Eee 2 al ow ole yale siding > ueqrekinnmet 
WINDOW DISPLAY - Imagination in department store........s-.e- Silat kins aes Se 


~- Putting action into thes-cescecseccercseecvscvevcessersse 16 
PA * * * 7K 


Bibliography of articles digested in the monograph on SALES LETTER SUGGES! IONS 
beginning on page 913 


(+1) “Neglected points that make letters pull," System, November 1922, 
.page 553, 1,000 words. 


~ 


(+2) “Beware of the trick sales letter" by J.K,Novins, Sanitary and Heating 
Engineering, October 19, 1923, page 241, 600 words. 


(*3) “Whose signature should circular letters bear," “Printer's Ink, 
.December 22, 1921, page 19, 300 words. ds 


(*4) "Numbered paragraphs that make letters convincing," by Ronald Cole, 
.Printer’s Ink Monthly, March 1922, page 35, 1200 words. 


(*5) “How does the color of paver influence pull of sales letters? " by 
.Benjamin Berfield, Printers ink monthly, page 64, 500 wordse . 


rk * x * * , 
“NEW BOOKS' CORNER 
SALESMANSHAIP - The salesman! s success depends very largely upon having a con- 
vincing reply ready for every objection that can possibly be advanced. 
To assist salesmen in this respect, Ray Giles’ of The Blackman Company has com- 


piled in a pocket-sized manual “500 Answers to Sales Objections’. 


~ 


The 500 hundred answers are to 19 of the most common objections raised by 
prospects. The book contains 74 pages and sells at $1225 = and available, of 


course, to Business Digest subscribers under the teneday loan privilega. 
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ADVERTISING AND SALES PRGIOLION SERVICE 
Regular Report 70 Fifth Avenue, 
Volume 30, Now 13. New York City 


July 2, 1924. 


SALES LETTER COPY - In the last issue, under tho caption of SALES LETTER 
SUGGESTIONS, we discussed the mechanics of sales letters including such subjects 
as typewritten versus handwritten addresses, color of paper usad, ete hia 
versus mechanically prepared signature, individual versus company signature, 
numbering paragraphs, and similar subjects. The monograph for this issue is to 


be devoted to the content of the copy used in seles letters. 


In an article, "Secrets of Form-letter Success", appearing in "Mailbag" (*7) 
» apps & & 


ar 
the author discusses the frame-of-mind of the Lett orawrt er: 


When you have thought so much about your prospects that you are feeling 
the way they feel and thinking the way they think, and when you are 
just aching to tell them your story - then and.ohly then - write your 
letters Write it hard and write it fast, Dictate it, long hand it, or 
type it = anything to get it down red hot. One time in a thousand can 
this letter go out "as is" and be a winner. The other nine thousand 
and ninety-nine times it must be labored over, 


When it is typed, sign it and fold it upe Always be sure to fold your 
letter before analyzing its reaction. The croasing of a letter has in 
some instances very nearly the effect of undorlining, and you may find 
that entirely the wrong part of your letter is being over~emphasizeds 
A slight change in width of margin will change the line under which the 
creasing will come. 


Now begin to think about your prospect againg Think of his probable 
frane of mind when he sees your letterhead. Now open up your letter 
and analyze your reactions. Does it look stupid and uninteresting before 


you have read a word? This will be only a question of paragraphing, 
punctuation, and margins. 


Does the opening sentence interest you? Remember the busy reader will 
first skip through the letter, Have you the right sentences or phrases 
on the three or four high spots? If he skips from the first paragraph 
to the last will he go © back and read in botwoon? Don't give your 

story away at the beginning or the end. The first sentence is obviously 
the most important. It doesn '+ make any difference how perfectly your 
letter is written beyond the first sentence, if that one is wronge 


A lot of time is wasted on elosing paragraphs that will never be read 
by any OnGe 
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A great deal can be done in personalizing a form lettor if your list is not 
over ten thousand, Run through the finished letters, pulling out those which 
must have your own signature, no matter how good a copy your socretary can 
makee Also pull out 211 of those that the letter simply will] not fit, To 
these add_a line in ink. Thoy are the most important names on your bookse 


You can quickly group ‘these and have the same phrase written! for certain typese 
A good phrase to use is: 


Mr,Blank, of course this is a form letter, but I thought you 
would be interested in seeing it, This is a good proposition, 
isn't it? 


The head of the correspondence department of the New York agency for two makes 
of nationally known automobiles claims that the secret of his success has been 
due to the choice. of unusual words in writing his sales letters. In college 
he had been quarterback on the football teame On the morning of a game with 
a superior team the coach had told the team that the only chance to win was to 
go out and play "crazy" football fron the first whistle; that it would be 
beaten by orthodox footballe In his own words: 
"We broke the rules from the start. On the first play after the kickoff, 
.& crosssthe-field lateral pass, combined with a long forward pass, 
put us in position to scores We won by a score of 10 to 3 by avoiding 
every orthodox plan, by leaving out the stuff the other side had been led 


to expeot, and substituting something else. 


That*s exactly my system in sales letters, If we have a letter eoing 
out about our engine there are several words and phrases I won't uso 


power, dependability, 
efficiency, é SUPrOMAcy sy, 

economical performance, quick acceleration, 
noiseless operation, satisfactory servico, 
long service, extra refinements, 
revolutionary improvement, distinguishing features, 


longer life. 


These are a few words and phrases on my engine card that 1 lay off and 
that the other men are not to use in their personal correspondencee 
They are all good English words, but thoy are overdone. Automobile 
buyers are used to them, I have to grab off their interest right away, 
and I have to do it by “crazy or unorthodex words and phraseSe 


I get my substitute words by talking to chauffeurs and taxi drivers at 
the station, Here's a paragraph from the last letter that I wrote: 
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Thoro's Dr.Bowon again in his old bus, Ho foeds the oil and 
gas and water and that's about all. Bvery 500 miles he comes 
in and lets us drain the crank case and go over her for rattlos 
and squeaks, But she gets him there and back. You know Doc 
Bowen has to go over the second mountain about once a day on 
an averages Gone 32,000 miles now and good for 100,000 if he 
don't trado her in, Runs smooth, toose Doesit waka the 


littlest baby up as he comes down the driveway at 2 aem. when 
Mary has the croupe 


Now, that's a rotten letter. "She" and "it" aro all mixed up, But my list 
knews Doc Bowen and his buse Thoy know when he bought his boat. I'11 
finish up the letter with a little real information in tho other fellow's 
language about oiling and pep on the hill around here and I'll get a few 
appointments for our salesmen out of it, 


The pulling power of letters can often be increasod by the uso of humor, How- 
ever, this is easily overdone and is a dangerous practice for that reasone 
This rather famous Rogers Peet letter is a good example of the light touch 
(*3)s 


Dear Sirs 


If you've time this spring I hope you will look elsewhere first -= 


Just to satisfy yourself how reasonably priced our spring clothes 
are, though made from the very best of foreign and domestic woolens. 


Tip-top hats, shoes, fixings and sporting goods, tooe 
Respectfully, 


The MFichs & lang Manufacturing Company put part of the humor in their letter 
head, when advertising printers’ ink, in the form of a cartoon of the 
activities of “printers' devils" in a printing office. Tho toxt of the letter 
begins with two lines set in the center in narrower measure: 


4 What is sadder than a man who 
loses his last friend? 


A man who works for his board 
and loses his appetitoe 
and then goes on in usual letter form: 


He is out of luck but no worse luck than a pressman who has been 
furnished with poor ink and told to turn out a first class job of 
printing. Good ink pays you dividends all the way around. 
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The sample print this week is our Blendtone Green number 2160 
which sells for $1.50 a pound in 1 to 10 pound lots and for 
$1.40 a pound in 25 to 75 pound lots, 

Very truly yours, 


P.S. The only definition wo can give of hell is an ompty 
pocket books -- Knute, The Ink Man, 


Oftentimes, the trick of an effective letter is turned by those who have not 
been nurtured in the tradition at all. But they do have that "folks feeling" 
that alone warms the cold mechanics of a typed page into a message of real 
interest. Here is one, originally written in longhand by the president of a 
correspondence school -= a man who spoaks but rarely the phraseology of the 
wordcrafter. Notice how homely-honest it is. It brought back over 34 per 
cemt replies: (¥*4) 

Tt am going to ask a little favor of you -- one which will be a 


great favor to me. I want to find out something that only you 
can toll mee 


Suppose I were working out a problem and you were my instructor: 
and I couldn't get the right result. You could tell me ina 
minute just why. If you tell me, it will be a great help to me. 


We have sent you literature regarding our courses and have told 
you as best we know about them. This is not a sales letter, and 
I am not trying to find fault with you about not having enrolled 
with us, but I am interested to know why, and if you will tell me 
straight from the shoulder, I will be really grateful to you and 
will do you a favor any time within my power. 


According to Charles H, Mackintosh writing in “The Mailbag" (*5) states that 
"2 per cent sales" is a good average of the pulling power of the average sales 


letter: 


Now 2 per cent sales don't mean much unless the article sells for 
around ten dollars and costs lessi than 50 per cent of that sume 
On that basis 2 per cent sales are likely to prove profitable, and 
the letter which consistently pulls around that percentage is likely 
to be adopted as a standard, 


But the author claims that the vendor should not be satisfied with such a 
percentage. Many of such sales letters are good sales letters, but they evere 


leok the fundamental fact of human nature that nobody wants te be sold 
semethingse 
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P Too much forco -- ta@crisp and direct an approach to a salos-argumont -- 
invariably sets up conscious or subconscious resistance which often will 
equal the force and roduce the mental amperage to nothing. For example, here 
is a letter that has boen pulling 2 por cent for the publisher of a Building 


Estimator's Reforence Book which has gone through four oditions: 


Mr, Contractor: 


You realize, of course, the inportant part your ostimating and book- 
keeping play in the conduct of your businoss. 


If your estimates are too high, you lose tho job -- if they are too 
low, you lose your money, which means that you must use care and 
good judgment in the proparation of your estimatos, if you are to 
obtain profitable contracts. 


Thousands of contractorin every part of the country are meetin 
- D> these conditions successfully by using the "Building Estimator s 
Reference Book in their work. Thoy find that it savos their time, 
reduces the possibility of error and loss to a mininum -- in fact, 


it makes their businoss a lot more profitable than it would other- 
wise be. 


Just turn tho page for a minute and note the comments of a few 
contractors who are making this book pay its way for thom on every 
job they estimate. Tho fact that thousands of contractors have 
purchased cach @dition as it came from the press is sufficient 
evidence that they consider it a “money maker," 


Righs now is tho logical time to make improvomont in your present 
systom. It will mean bigger profits on your work with less worry 
and less work. 


Merely fill in and mail the enclosed Post Card and put your 
estimating troubles behind you for the coming yoar. 


Mr,Mackintosch claims that this letter is too forceful, creates resistance 
which ruins sales. Furthermore, it doesn't talk to the hard-working con- 


tractor from his sido of the fence, and it doesn't uso his kind of language. 


i.) Most of these small contractors have come up from the job; they love work and 


hate figuring. 
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Capitalizing this hatred the above letter was revised as follows: 


The 


Dear Mr, Brown: ° 


Don't you hate the hard work of figuring estimates? IMlost of us 
contractors do. We are open air men and the lesgt ime we have to 
Spend in the office, the better we like it. I remember how it was 
with men when i started in the contracting business for mysolf 


about fifteen years ago: I wanted to be out on the job all the time, 


and when it came to estimatos, I'll admit trankly that I did a lot 
of guessing. 


You can beljeve that it wasn't long before I found out that guessing 
is bad business. When I guessed too high, I lost the job; when I 
guessed too low, I lost my moncy. I soon saw I'd have to cut out 
guessing and get down to work. And just bocauso I didn't want to 
have to figure every job every time, I put in a lot of good time 
working out a complete set of figures from which I could estimate 
any job at any time. 


I used my own figures mysclf for years, never necding to take more 
than a few minutes to figure any job; and thon it struck mo I ought 
not to keep my system to myself. Thousands of other follows in my 
line could got the same heip from it that I got. 


So I put it in a book and, first crack out of the box, the United 
States Government got on to it and ordered nearly three thousand 
copies of my book to be used by evory officor who figured on work 
during the War. Then the colleges and schools of the country began 
to adopt it as their standard work on estimating. 


You'll understand me when I say it made mo feel pretty proud -- but 
the thing I liko the best*is the way my book has helped my brother 
contractorse You'll see what some of thom say on the last page of 

this letter; but I want your opinion of my book too. 


I hediovo you will find it just as helpful to you as it has been to 
ie twenty thousand other contractors who are now using it; and so 
I'm going to put it right in your twa hands and leave it with you 
for five full days so that you can try it out on some of your own 
work. 


It won't cost you a cont -- simply toll me on the enclosed card 
just where you want me to send the book, and then it's yours for 
five cayse Of courso 1 hope that you will want to keep it -- but 
that's up to youe 

Sincerely, 


card enclosed with this letter did not plunge abruptly to the point 
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that 


"You may send me one copy of » because sometimes cards are read before 


the letters which oxplain them, and furnish a short-cut to the waste-basket,. 
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ee 


A _ The revised card read: 
I'm on the lookout for anything that will help me save moncy 
and build up my business, and I'd liko to soe The Building 
Estimator's Reference Book. Ete, 
The urge for a response in sales letters is sometimes so labored and so 
obvious that if is bound to dofeat its own purpose. Some letters fairly 


shriek in the closing paragraphs to “Write today," 


"Send for it now," "Grasp 
this opportunity," ctce., so much so thet they do not olicit enough. orders to 
pay for the advertising. Jack W,. Speare (*6) maintains that the real results 
of any Aa going to depend upon the intrinsic merit of the 


presentation; regardless of all the high pressure that may be pumped into the 


closing paragraphs. 


Reference has boon made to the following articles in the preparation of the 

above monograph: 

(#1) "Secrets of Form-lotter Suecoss", by Laura J.Hawley, winner of lst 
prize, Springfield convontion, for best campaign submitted. 


The Mailbag for January 1924, page 311, 1200 words. 


(*2) "Choose Unusual Words in Writing Sales letters", by Ralph Crother. 
Printers’ Ink for December 27,1923, page 19, 700 words. 


(*3) “More Sales from Each 2-cent Stamp," System page 55, 1,000 wordss 


(x4) "What Are the Qualitios of the Persuasive Salos Letter?" by Lester R, 
Alwood, Printers’ Jnk Monthly, page 92, 1,500 words. 


(#5) "“Trebling Returns with a Chango of Tone," by Charles Mackintosh, 
The Mailbag, page 1, 800 words. 


(*6) “When to Soften the Urgo in Salos Letters", by Jack W.Spearo. 
Printers’ Ink, page 120, 1,000 words. 
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NEW BOOKS 


ADVERTISING COPY, by George B,Hotchkiss, Chaiman of the Department of 
Advertising and Marketing, School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New York 
University. Price $3.50. 


In the words of tho author: “My book is a treatise on the art of writing 

advertising messages, considered as a branch of English Composition. Tho other 

arts and sciences involved in the complex business of advortising I have touched 
oce@sionally, but only in so far as they affect the problom of writing copy." 


The book is intended for such porsons as those he has in his own classes -- 
chiofly the young men and women who aro preparing for advertising work, or are 
already engaged in it, but aro not ranked as exports. 


Its twonty-one chapters covor such topics as: principles of construction, the 
substance of reason-why copy, stylc, descriptive copy, direct emotional 

appeals, association copy, story and dramatic copy, headlines and slogans, news- 
paper advertising, retail copy, copy for vocational and class publication, and 
street-car and outdoor advertising. 


* * * * * * 


PAUL FINDLAY' $ BOOK FOR GROCERS, is a paper-covered volune of 106 pages selling 
at $1.25. The book is a revision of a series of articles appearing in trade 
magazinese The book covers such subjects as: how to buy, correct margin com- 
putation, how to price the various classes of perishable and non-perishable 
goods. the author claims for it a wide distribution anong salesmen, sales 
managers, advertising managers and branch houses. 


* * * * * * 


BUILDINGS FOR COulERCE «ND INDUS? RY is an claborate picce of advertising 
literature in the form of a 92-page book of more than ordinary dinecrngions used™> 
by The Ballinger Company, architects - Engincers - «sppraiscrs, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. It contzins both exterior and interior views of many 

of the buildings which the firm has designed accompanied by appropriate 
descriptive material ot the details of construction. 


* * * * * * 


GOING AFTER THE CUSTOIER is the title of a booklet copyrighted by the Ancrican 
Miultigraphs Sales Company of Enst 40th Strect, Clevoland, Ohio. It is a 
collection of successful direct-mail advertising campaigns in which the 
multigraph machine played she important part of producing the mail matter 
used. In addition to boing an oxccliont picce of publicity material for the 
Company, it clearly sets forth the economic advantagos and the profit-making 
possibilities of the multigraph. «anyono contomplating the purchase of its own 
direct-mail producing oguipment, whether Hooven typowritors, multigraph, 
mimeograph, or printing, will find it valuablo in making the decision. 
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Advertising and Sales Promotion Service 


Regular Report ‘ HE LiBPSe@V oF Tuc 70 Fifth Ave., 
Volume 30, No,14 | ner New York City, 
July 16,1924. 

JUL 22 1928 


THE USE OF NOVELTIES IN ADVERTISING, - Novelties, areextensively used in 
advertising for retail stores, manufacturers, insurance companies, banks, and 
practically every type of organization for whose product there is a recurring 
demand. The term "novelties" is a very inclusive one, but in its usual 
application in direct advertising, it refers to such articles as calendars, 
blotters, rulers, pencils, memorandum books, bill folds, combs, key rings, and 
the numerous other articles which are distributed by the advertiser to his 
customer, The chief value of the novelty, if it is a useful article (and it 
should be) is that it acts as a reminder of the advertiser's product or service 


as pointed out in an article in The Novelty Nows:(*1). 


As wide and varied as have been the uses of advertising specialties, 
new avenues of their successful employment are continually opening. 
Primarily, their use is as a reminder, and in proportion to their 
utility or attractiveness, or both, will be their longevity and 
effectivenesse 


Up to the point of actual sale, the cost of developing a prospect by 
salesmen is expensive, to say the least. The salary value of their 
time, their railroad fare and hotel bills often amount to considerable 
sums, not only in the aggregate, but frequently in individual cases, 


When your salesman gains an audience, it is safe to assume that his 
listener has laid aside some work in hand, unfinished, or has dismissed, 
for the time being, some associate with whom he has been conferring. 

He listens to your representative, together they discuss the subject 
matter, and where the sale is not made at the first interview, which 

is so often the case, the final decision is held in abeyance for future 
actions 


The salesman has gone, and his prospect does what? He takes up the work 
he laid aside or calls an associate with whom he was conferring and pro- 
ceeds just as though your salesman had not called. Necessity compels 
him to dismiss from his mind the call and everything that pertained to 
it, and concentrate upon the things that engrossed him at the time of 
the call. You do it yourself; every man does. 
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But what of your salesman's message and the investment tied up in 
making the call? You are dependent entirely upon the memory of the 
 prospect...cecssceeeeeeWhy not take out a policy of insurance on 
your salesman's expenses, time and ability in the form of some little 
specialty that will be constantly before him, in daily use or for 
continued reference? Provide your salesmen with an advertising 
specialty to leave unobtrusively on his (the Prospect's) desk as they 
take their departure. whilo your name and the suggestion of your 
products remain behind, persistent in their appeal for business. 


The advertising pencil promptly goes into the pocket, and on its 
way your name and business is read. It is taken out to be sharpened 
and the salesman who left it is remembered, likewise the subject of 
his call, Others in the office use it, and your name becomes a 

' familiar word. You are gradually gaining the inside track. 


But this is no&written for the manufacturer of advertising pencils 
onlye The illustration is typical of the entire line of advertising 
specialties. The paper weight, the rule, the letter opener, the 

knife, the art blotter, the memorandambook, the bill-fold, the month- 


ly calendar and the hundred-and-one other items all lend themselves 
to a highly successful use. 


This article emphasizes the use of.the novelty as an aid to the salesman in 
keeping the product he is selling in the mind of the prospect. However this 
is by no means the only purpose which novelties may serve effectively. They 
are also used with good results as enclosures with directemail pieces, as 
gifts with every purchaso, or with purchases of certain amounts of goods at 
retail stores, they can be mailod out in advance of a salesman's call to 
agmnounce his coming, or sent to customers and prospects ee ae intervals 


to build good will and keep the name of the product or service before the 


buyers or prospective buyors. 


In another issue of the Novelty News (*2) an article shows how the novelty may 
be effectively used by the manufacturer to reinforce his advertising campaign: 


Specialties back up the appeal of the manufacturer to his trade through. 
trade journals, lotters and salesmen as nothing else will, It 

does not supplant these agencies, but reinforces them, The "Class" 
advertising of reputable trade journals, is educational advertising, 
economically secured, with the assurance of little or no waste, but 
still lacking in personal appeal, Gift specialties dropped into 
letters, mailed out by packages or handed out to dealers and their 
clerks by the traveling sales force supply this lacking asset of 
personal interest and guarantee good wille ) 
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And in cultivating the dealer it must not be overlooked how in- 

portant it is to cultivate his clorks and delivery boys, and win 

their co-operation for, after all, it is they thosell the bulk of 

goods, and their opportunity to advise and influence customers in 

the choice of goods is tremendous. A good pocket-knife ‘or pocket- 

book or novelty pencil or key chain in the pocket of a grocery or 

dry goods clerk - who probably never seos or reads any sort of 

advertising literature or letters - will do more to push the giver's 

line of products over the counter than many times the investment in 

“space”. 
An example of the use of novelties by the retailer is the retail clothing 
store which gives each customer who purchases a suit of clothes a coat hanger 
or a clothes brush, Each time the customer brushes his suit or hangs it up, 
the name of the dealer is before him; ho is reminded of the place where the 
suit was purchased, of the service and courtesy that was given him, and if the 
suit is wearing satisfactorily, he will be put ina favorable frame of mind and 


very likely come back to the same store for his next suit. The novelty in 


this case acts as a good-will builder and also helps to increase sales. 


Many banks keep their names before customers and prospective customers by dis- 
tributing bill-folds, key rings, and other similar useful articles. Each time 
the bill fold is taken out and opened up the advertisement of the bank appears 
and this frequent recurrence of its name is bound to have a cumulativo effect 


upon the user’s mind. 


The use of novelties in bank advertising has become quite extensive, and the 
distribution of novelties among professional men as well as among the ordinary 
classes of trade has proved very resultful, according to an advertising 


specialty manufacturer who says: (*3) 


The use of the advertising specialty is not limited to mercantile 
lines. It advertises a service fully as well as a commodity. In 
fact, when we are asked who are our best customers we start with the 
banker, It is not alone the banker-the professional man, the movie 
and hotel manager all find excellent use for the specialty. 
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The manufacturer and merchant roulizing that fully 90 por cent of 
the purchasing for the home is done under the direct supervision 

of the housewife, aim their advertising in her direction. Most 
specialties are for hers But by the same sign - any plan of saving, 
any thrift .campaign in the home must either originate with the wife 
or have her hearty co-operation. Bankers are alive to this fact 

and more and more bank advertising each year is poured into the 

homes For that matter, the banlss have long cultivated their field 
intensively and have therefore found use for millions of specialties. 


The professional man is also gradually abandoning his ethical 

position of cold indifference to advertising, At conventions of 

professional men you will find the souvenir, Avice president in 

a large Omaha bank discovered the other day that his business cards 

were being consistently vest pocketed and forgotten, He substituted 

a small, appreciated specialty and found he had purchased space in 

the memory as well as in the pocket of the farmers, drovers and 

stockmen who called upon him. Real estate men, insurance men and 

others who want to preserve the interest of prospects from one inter- 

view to the next find that the spacialty, - the blotter, the pencil, 

etce, are far superior to the rathor common and useless businoss card. 
Useful novelties provide an effective method of showing the customer that the 
advertiser is trying to please him, and the receiving of a useful and attract- 
ive little gift does much toward fostering a friendly feeling toward the givere 
These novelties, when purchased in quantities, do not constitute an expensive 
item in the advertising campaign, and may often do much to aid the success of 
the campaign or get desired results, when used for a special purpose, which 
more than pay for the expense. One of the cheapest,yet widely used and best 
paying novelties, though not always considered as coming under this classi- 
fication, is the blotter. Tho reason of course is that they are so useful, - 
theyare an absolute necessity, and yet very seldom does anyone ever buy a 
blotter for his own usee This point is brought out very aptly in an article 


ina little magazine called "Ad-Vantage" (*4) which also gives some valuable 


hints as to the use of blotters by the advertiser: 
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Ever buy a blotter? Of course you didn't - unless you hadn't any 
: friends who put you on their mailing lists, But you havo almost 
daily use for a blotter, and when you run out and your business 
j friends forget to send you some to supply your desk, you aro 
naturally disappointed, and fool they aro neglectful of youe 


The fact is that wo all use blotters, but as a rule whon wo buy 
thom, wo buy thom for others. If you receive blotters, you should 
rommeber that it is the latest etiquette to send them in roturn. 

And after you once start to send blotters, it is also good etiquotte 
to keep it up. 


When you send out blotters, you do so to let your customers and 
prospects know you would like to have them deal with you. According 
as they are written and designed, blotters can remind, inforn, 
persuade - SELL. And they ask so very small pay. 


When you buy blotters for advertising purposes, try to vary their 
design. They should have a never-ending, ever-changing novelty. 
That's the way to get the most oft of blotters. 


2 Blotters are excellent for getting over a proposition ina 

‘ series of messages. You can obtain continuity - the most potent 
factor in all advertising - at very small cost. There is practically 
no end te the uses of blotters for advertising purposes. You can 
deliver.most any kind of message with them. All you really have 
to do is‘to make up your mind that you wish to employ this most 
economical form of advertising and then call in an ingenious printer 
and give him carte blanche to get you up something novel and compelling 
in design. 


When such nationally known products as these are advertised on blotters, 
Kellogg's Toasted Corn Flakes, Sun Maid Raisins, Kelly Springfield Tires, 
Burrough Adding Machines, O'Sullivan Rubber Heels, and others equally 
well known, they must be good seed to sow, and the manufacturer, 
merchant, or professional man who does not believe in blotter advertising 
must be downright stubbornecessecsseervececscecvce 


Some of the functions which blotters may perform with unusually good results 
are explained by a well-known authority on direct advertising in his text-book 
(*5) on the subject, He says in parts 


Almost without exception, blotter advertising is used for purely 

oars reminder purposes, though there are on record instances where a 

® postal card mailed out with a blotter, usually a blotter house 
organ, has produced enormous results. Blotters may be used almost 
universally, for school children as well as business men, with 

- appeals to men as well as to women, for hories as. .well as offices 
hard to reach.e Novelty or added utility value helps to “put them 
over." 
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In the first number of Volume 5 of the quarterly publication, "Direct 
Advertising", there is a story of how a Massachusetts firm manufacturing 
wireless sets used a series of planned blotters to build good will 

among steamship owners and eventually did a good business with them, 
largely through this form of advertising. 


The utility value of blotters can be increased by having printed on them, in 
addition to the advertisement, some information which is useful in the 
customers' work, such as a table, chart, list of terms,, or even a calendar of 
the current month, . Any of these features increase the chances of having the 
blotter remain on the desk of the customer for a longer period of time, and 


thus add to its value as a reminedr,. of advertiser's name and product. 


Another novelty which is very widely used, but perhaps not fully appreciated 
as an exceptionally fine medium for good-will building,. sales stimulation,, and 
general publicity advertising, is the calendar. Mr.William H,Seely, General 
Manager of the Osborne Co. in an address (*6) brings out some of the points in 


favor of this advertising mediums, He says in part: 


The primary value of a calendar as an advertising medium lies in the 
fact that we make use of a vital necessity,. This is not true of any 
other thing ever used in advertisinges..cscccccceseebeciuse a calendar 
is a necessity, it is possible for the business man through a modest 
investment to produce wall space that no amount of money would induce 
the owner of that space to sell. Not only does the business man 
command this space but he wins the friendship and thanks of the man 
who hangs his calendare 


Every argument used for cards, for billboards and for periodicals can 
be interpreted into the use of calendars for advertising, with the 
added element of good will and the factor of usefubness to give the 
advertisement long lifes 


Naturally there is competition for the preferred position on the walls 
of homes, offices shops and factoriese So the advertiser must choose 
widely to earn that space. He must insist upon good paper, clear 
printing, good type and an attractive pad. An exclusive, copy-righted 
reproduction of an art subject on your calendar is the surest way to 
get to the wall and have it lives > 
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) There is no waste circulation in a properly chosen, exclusive calendar. 
You hit your target with every one, and because you are using some- 
) thing that is both beautiful and useful, your calendars stay put - 
you got to your goal with somothing that rouses a fooling of gratitude 
and friendship, eznms pricoless wall space and you insure the life 
of your advertisement for at least a year. 


In choosing the proper kind of novelty to uso for your business, the following 
questions should be asked: 


lo Is it appropriate to the type of business? 

2e Will it be kept - because of its uscfulness or because of its 
beauty - or both? 

Se Is the prospect interested enough to use the fovelty? 


= -_ 1, Ca i nn ne | 


Bibliography of the articlos to which reference has boon made in the above 
monograph follows: 


9 (*1) "Out of Sight, Out off Mind", Novelty News, Juno 1924, page 64. 


(*2) "The Manufacturer Can Reinforce his Advertising by tho Use of Specialtics", 
Novelty Nows, August 1923, page 32. 


(*3) “Tho Use of Advertising Specialties by Professional Men", Novolty Nows, 
February 1924, pago 636 


(+4) “A Chat About Blotters", Ad-Vantage for April 1924, page 7. 


(*5) "Effective Direct Advertising" by Robert E,Ramsay, Published by D. ak gi 
& Coe, Now York City, 1921. Price $5.00. Page 105. 


(*6) "The Calendar in Advertising", an address delivered at the Annual Convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. Printed in the. 
Novelty News, August 1923, page 24. 
% * * * t 


NEW BOOKS 


THE ECONOMICS OF MARKETING AND ADVERTISING, W.D,Moriarty, Ph.D., 
Published by Harper & Brothers. 1923, Price $3.50. 


The fundamental thesis of this book is that it is the economics of marketing and 
advertising, rather than description of technic, which will contribute most to 
business judgment. 


@ The vital connection between fundamental econom? : -problems and concrete 
problems in marketing and advertising is reinforced at the end of oach chapter 
not only by problems on that chapter but by review problems on previous chapters. 

Some of the chapter headings are: The law of Comparative Costs; Tests of Produc- 
tive Efficiency; Economic fe ae of Marketing; ° . 
The Place of Marketing in Our Present Economic Order. 
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SALES CONTESTS 


CONSUMER CONTESTS. One of the most popular types of sales contests today is 
the consumer contest. The reason for its popularity is obvious; the contest 
promoter wants immediate actual demonstration of consumer demand. 

Consumer contests, says Amos Bradbury in "Printers' Ink (*1) may be 

be divided into three classes: 


1 ~ the new use contest 
@ =- the name or slogan contest 
3 - the popularity contest 


In the first case, the manufacturer knows that consumers using his 
goods have discovered things about them he should know, The 
manufacturer who offers prizes for new recipes, new uses, or 
testimonials of use, and criticism of service or product is making 
the contest a definite part of his merchandising policy. This 
class of contest is goode 


The second class of consumer prize contest is that designed to secure 

a new name or slogan. In many cases a name or slogan has been obtained 
which has later become valuable by being made a part of a definite 

and consistent advertising policy, In other cases the name or slogan 
finally secured was not nearly so good as it might have been if other 

means had been used to discover it. ' 


Slogans are not clever inventions, - they GROW, The old Sterling Gum contest, 
at a cost of $200,000., brought out this doubtful slogan: "The Gum the Sun’ 


Brought Out", The American Eveready Works offered $3,000 for a better name 


‘than Eveready Flashlight. Great publicity was secured, and DAYLO was adopted 


as the prize winning name. In January, 1921, after the company had spent 
hundreds of thousands in advertising DAYLO for several years, the name passed 
into oblivion because a new line of spotlights being marketed made the name 


obsolete. 
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The last class of consumer prize contest utilizes votes or wrapper 
coupons for votes. In essence it amounts toa popularity contest, 
and is used to stimulate sales quickly and to scecure free publicity 
in the presse These contests may stimulate sales temporarily, but 
in the long run they generally make thousands of consumers dis~ 
gruntled and only a few happy, 


This condition is greatly aggravated in those cases, liko the recent House of 
Happiness contest by a prominent New York candy firm, where it is reported 
that the winner owes his good fortune to some "contest angel" who has bought 


up enough merchandise to swing the vote. 


Finally, advises Mr.Bradbury, tho manufacturer considering any kind of a 


contest should also keep a few DON'TS in mind: 


1. - DON'T hog the whole sales and advertising appropriation, 
2. = DON'T sell contosts: sell merchandise. 


3. - DON'T start a contest mercly as a curiosity and 
publicity stunt, 
4, - DON'T make any contest too complicated. 
5. - DON'T launch a contest before anticipating all 
contingencies. 
To the above, we should like to add another word of warning by Robert E,Ramsay, 


who says, in his "Effective Direct Advertising" (+2) 


Many contests are conducted in house organs and by other forms of 

direct advertising, and you should confer with your post-office 

officials and ascertain that you are not unconsciously infringing 

the very strict rules bearing upon lotteries. 
CONSUMER MERIT CONTEST, Still another type of consumer prize contest is the 
so-called "merit" contest. Mr.A.sRowden King, writing in "Judicious Advertis- 
ing" (#3), furnishes an excellent example in the Hohner Harmonica contest with 
prizes for the best harmonica players among the school children of New York 
City. He observes: 

The pulling power of the contest was strong. Get enough people in any 


city talking about any one subject and no editor has such a poor "nose 
for news" as not to™ smell" a story therein, 


As a matter’ of fact, Hohner succeeded in getting both press and radio publicity 


free of charge. 
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THE PRIZE SALES CONTEST, The prize sales contest differs from the consumer 


contest in that the former purposes consciously to push sales to the public 

by offering prizes to salesmen. The chiof dangor that arisos from this form 

of contest is OVERSTOCKING THE DEALER, Propor market analyses can obviate this 
difficulty, howevor, states C.M,Harrison in"Printors' Ink Monthly'(*4), point- 
ing to the experience of the Bussmann Mfg. Co. of St.louis, in their sales 
drive on Clamp-o-Set lamps. Tho plan involvod a three-fold bonofit, - to 


jobber, retailor, and consumer: 


The jobbers’ salosmon were induced to push their sales of lamps. 
To discourage the salesmen from unloading on the retailer, the 
prizes were offered, not ona basis of sales made by tho jobber's 
representative to the retailer, BUT ON THE SALES MADE BY RETAIL 
STORES TO THE CONSUMER, p 


To help the jobbers’ salesmen by creating a wider rotail stores 

outlet, the company offcrod $1,500, in cash prizes to retail store 

salesmen who sold the most lamps, 

To help the retail store salesmen to sell more lamps, tho company 

offered another $1,500. in cash prizes to consumers of rotail 

stores who would write down the largost list of practical uses for 

the Clamp-o-Set lamp. 
Inasmuch as the success of the entire plan depended on retail sales, the whole 
contest was backed by newspaper advertising throughout the country. Broad- 
sides, dealer-help books, easel counter-cards, and window posters were sent to 
retailers to back up local newspaper advertising. The jobbers’ salesmen, 
supplied with addressed post cards, sold the idea to retail stores salesmen, 
and forwarded the entries to the Contest Manager. The manufacturing program 
was arranged to insure adequate supplies of lamps, and each dealer was furnish- 
ed with "right-of-way" order cards printed in red, To insuro fairness and 


equality in the distribution of prizes, the entire country was classified into 


three. divisions: 
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a - citios of 200,000 or more population. 
b - cities of 25,000 to 199,000. 
c = cities of less than 25,000. 


‘ This contest was successful beyond expectation, reports Mr.Harrisone 
Stores selling five lamps a.day ordinarily, sold from fifty toa 


hundred. Lord & Taylor, in New York City, sold 417 lamps in three 
days e 


The results of this contest supplied plenty of proof that the biggest 
and most important thing in any special sales contest or offort is 
TO INCREASE THE DEALERS’ SELLING CAPACITY. 


A SALES CONTES! OF PERMANENT BENEFIT. A sales contost of a more continuous 
character was institutod by the General Electric Company in selling Mazda lamps, 
according to G,A,Nichols in “Printers' Ink.(*5) Before detailing their systom, 
it would be woll for us to explain that Mazda lamps are distributed on consign- 
ment only. Tho jobbor and rotailer act as the Company's agents in offecting 
2) sales; the lamps remain the property of the Company until sold. 
The contest was known as the "4Star" campaign. Its objective was to 
develop retailers into more aggressive lamp merchants, and thus to 
insure a permanent increase in salese 
The four "stars" used in the campaign follow: 
Star 1 - To attract passersby through regular and frequent ° 
window displays (window-panels, reflectors, motal 
outside-signs, otc., paid for in part by retailer.) 
Star 2 = To arrange inside displays of lamps and advertising 
so that people entering the store aro instantly 
aware that lamps are being sold there. (Displays 
includo lamp demonstrator, charts, giant carton, 
price cards, etce, paid for in part by rotailer.) 


Star 3 —- To talk lamps or lighting to everybody who comes in. 


Star 4 —-To go out and personally solicit lamp and lighting 
businesse 


The campaign was outlined as follows: The Company's fourteen sales divisions 
sold the idea to jobbers wholly by direct mail. The jobbers paid an entrance 
@ fee of $5. per man entered, as a nominal share of the expense. This insured 


real interest, 
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The jobbers’ salesmen, in turn, induced retailers to qualify for "stars", As 
each retailer qualified in one of the activities mentioned above, the salesman 
tore the corresponding coupon out of a specially prepared individual. score 
book and mailed it to the official scorekceper. The dealers’ activities for 
Stars 3 and 4, necessitated, of course, personal investigations by jobbers’ 
salesmen. In the distribution of prizes, the jobber's salesman was judged not 
by the total number of stars he accumulated, but BY HIS PERCENTAGE OF SUCCESS 
WITH THOSE RETAIL AGENTS UNDER HIS CHARGE. Three classes of salesmen were 
recognized: 
a - those having 3 to 6 agents, 
b oo HY it 7 to 15 il 
adie “16 or more. 
Prizes were awarded to all having a score of 75% or over in each class. 
Out of 1,000 jobbers’ salesmen entering, says Mr.Nichols, 240 secured 
class prizes. Of the 7,865 retail agents influenced by the 4-Star 
campaign, 2,288 qualified as 4-Star agents. The salesmen had the 
incentive of the prizes; the agents were interested from the stand- 
point of gaining the ADDED PROFIT COMING FROM THE INCREASE IN SALES. 
Perhaps the most gratifying feature of all, says Albert E,lennox, 
head of the National Lamp Service Dept., is that while the contest 
is over, the 4-Star campaign is here to stay and 4-Star agents will 
be recognized rapidly as they qualify. The plan is proving immensely 


successful because it has as its motive powor the COOPERATIVE EFFORT 
OF THE MANUFACTURER AND THE JOBBER. 


A “DOUBLE-BARRELED' CONTEST. The Todd Protectograph Company realizes that con- 
fidence in the product follows closely confidence in the salesman, Resorts tn 
they lately introduced a "double-barreled" contest, which, without overlooking 
the main purpose of speeding up sales, also ties up the idea of better personal 
appearance. 

It was called the "Cleanup - Doll - up’ Contest, according to Chas.B.Peck, dre 
in "Printers' Ink" (*6): 

The slogan adopted was, “Cleanup your territory: Doll - up yourself," and 


articles of clothing were offered as prizes - all the way from new suits 
and overcoats down to collars socks, and necktiese 
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In one feature at least. the contest was a littlo different from past contests, 
Instead of the ordinary "100% quota" prizes alone, 80% and 60% quota prizes 
were given and the bost prizes went to those making 150%, 130%, and 115% ro- 
spectively. As a rosult, a greater porcentage of the sales force obtained the 
benefits of an improvement in dross than could otherwiso have been possible. 
But in addition, several other intcrosting features may be noted: 


Each week during the contest thore was issued a large broadside entitled 
"The Klassy Klothes Kronicle'’ which, in addition to keeping the sales- 
men posted on their weekly results,’ suggested in humorous vein the ad- 
vantages of doliing up. This broadside was supplemented by more serious 
articles in the salesmen's organ itself. 


Besides the regular prizes, a special cash prize of $25. was offered to 
the salesman who first exceeded his quota, Finally, in order to sustain 
interest in the contest on the part of those salesmen who had started 
poorly, five special prizes ranging from $10. to $35. woro awarded to 
those salesmen who had oxcocded thoir quotas by the largest percentage 
during tho last two weeks of the contoste 


The value of this contest, concludes Mr.Peck, cannot be measurod by the 
amount of business turned in during its cight weoks. The Todd Company 
expects that many of its benefits will be indirect and will continue to 
be felt long after tho contest is forgotten. Approximately 500 salesmen 
have, for oight weeks, been thinking consciously or subconsciously in 
terms of neat trousers and overcoats, pressed and spotless, clean linen, 
shines, shaves, and haircuts, 
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The foregoing monograph is based upon these sources: 
(*1) "Is a Prize Contest for Consumors Good Business?" - Amos Bradbury - 
"Printers' Ink' (Weckly), Juno 19,1924. - pe 41 ff. 
(*2) “Effective Direct Advertising" - Robert E,Ramsay - D,Appleton & Co., N.Y. 
1923. = pe454, 
(*3)"When Contests Attract Attention = A.Rowden King - "Judicious 
Advertising" - June 1924. ~ ped6 ff. . 
(*4) "A Sales Contest That Didn't Overload tho -Dealer" = C,M,Harrison - 
“Printers' Ink Monthly" - Juno 1924 - pe43 ff. 
(*5) “Goneral Electric Sales Contests That Look for Continuous Results" - 
GeA.Nichols - "Printors’ Ink" (Wockly),Decomber 6,1923 - pe 3 fife 


(*6) “Contest Perks Up Personal Appearance of Salesmen - Chas.A,Pock,Jr. - 
"Printers’ Ink (Weekly) - April 24, 1924. = pe64 ff. 
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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 


ABILITY TO SELL: Its relation to certain aspects of Personality and Experience .. 
by Merrill Jay Ream, of Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark -~ 
Williams & Wilkins Co., Balto., Md. 1924 64 pp. - $125 


This slim volume is described as a book which will help the sales executive to 
select his salesmen, the sales manager to direct his forces, and the salesman 

to help himself. It presents a fresh and somewhat startling objective state- 

ment of the temperamental and volitional characteristics typical of the sales- 
man, and it propounds some relatively novel and promising methods of measuring 
these characteristics. The method used is strictly scientific. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS IN SALESMANSHIP -~ by John Alford Stevenson, Ph,D., Vice- 
Pres. Equitable Life Assurance Boesery’ © of U.S, -- Harper & Bros., UN, a 1923 == 
52 Ppe - $. 7156 


Mr.Stevenson will be remembered as the author of "Constructive Salesmanship". 
This new book "Problems and Projects" is issued as @ supplement to the fore- 
going. Its purpose is to furnish concrete problems in selling for classs dis- 
cussions and larger projects to be assigned for outside work. It follows 
thruout, chapter for chapter, his earlier book. 


CREATIVE SELLING: Making and Keeping Customers --- by Charles Henry Mackintosh, 
former associate President of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World --- 
DeAppleton & Co., NeY. 1923 -- 183 pp. - $1.50. 


Here is a book which treats of the use of words to convey ideas clearly and con- 
vincingly. Mr.Mackintosh takes up the devolopment of this power in Part I, 
where he describes effective thinking. Part II provides the sevon "keys" to 
successful sellinge Part III, concerned with "wtass selling", pays particular 
attention to the modern methods of building selling points into articles, and 
to the s@lling problems of retailers. Part IV tells how to keep customers after 
they have been secured. 


THE TRAINING OF SALESMEN --- A Report by the Committee - in Charge --Sales 
Executive Series 1 -= Amer. Mgmt. Assn., N.Y, 1924. - 190 pp.(multigraphed) 


This report is written primarily for the active sales executive. It answers 
three questions: Why should salesmen be trained?; What should they be 
taught?; and How should they be trained? For its compilation, information 
regarding sales training methods was furnished by some of the foremost 
business concerns in thy country, The specific programs of the more important 
companies are given in detail. The work is supplemented by addresses and dis- 
cussions of the 1923 Sales Executives Convention held in N.Y. 


We have just received from the Miami Paper Company of West Carrollton, Ohio, 
an advertising booklet entitled “FROM MARMONS to MARSHMALLOWS", It is described 
as the third of a series of actual sales lotters that proved successful. Such 


of our subscribers as are interested may obtain the series by applying directly 
to the Miami Paper Company. 
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Advertising and Sales Promotion Service 


, Regular Roport * 70 Fifth Avenue, 
n! Volume 30, No. 16. oc age Now York City, 
AUG 29! August 20,1924. 
; yiS 
NEWSPAPER ADVERT egies et 


ADVANTAGES OF: Judged from the angle of a buyer of cither national or local 
space, the newspaper is a powerful advertising medium. Day after day, without 
fail, it enters into the home and appeals to every member of the family. It 
reaches all classes of people in the community with a minimum of duplication 
(since few families buy more than one morning and one evening paper) and it 
may be used either for intimate local advertising or as a local “tie-up in a 
national advertising campaign. Newspaper advertising carries great weight. 
@ The newspaper itself lends authority to the advertisement; if it's in the 

| newspaper, it's so, believes the reader. But in addition, there are certain 

other inherent advantages, particularly for the retailer, writes Benjamin H, 


Namm in his “Advertising the Retail Store’ (*1): 


Advertising messages placed in the newspaper are timely. Quick 
insertions are possihle and, when necessity requires, changes in 
copy or cancellations may be mado at short notice. Tho very nature 
of the newspaper stimulates immediate action, and advertisements 

_ often attract people to the store as soon as the paper appears on 
the street. The newspaver permits of daily insertions, Through it 
the retailer can reach his trade on whatever day he considers most 
opportune. By advertising regularly in the same paper over a period 
of time, whether every day or frequontly during the week, a cumulative 
effect on the public mind is achieved. 


CHOOSING YOUR NEWSPAPER 
MORNING OR EVENING? Obviously, it would be impossible to answer this 
Question unless we were considering a specific newspaper and a specific 


@ commodity, On this point, Mr.Bruhn observes in “Western Adevrtising" (*2): 
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In many communities, the advertisers are convinced that the morning 
papers are read principally by men, and that the evening papers aro 
read chiefly by women, In othor communities, the morning papors 

are declared invaluable for putting information into the hands of 
afternoon wemen shoppers, whereas the evening paper has champions 
who maintain that it is the best medium for convincing men because 
the newspaper gets into the hands of the man when the cares of the 
day are over, and when, therefore, he is in the most receptive frame 
of mind. 


Each caso must be judged separately on its merits in the light of all 
the factors involved in a given circumstance, 


SUNDAY OR DAILY? The Sunday feature newspaper is widely regarded as one of the 
best bets in the newspaper advertising field, but here again differences of 
opinion obtain, according to Mr.Bruhn (*2): 


Many advertising experts question the worth of the Sunday newspaper 
when compared with the dailies, It is believed in some quarters that 
the great number of automobiles and the present day widespread devotion 
to the out-of-doors have seriously impaired the thorough reading which 
Sunday newspapers cnjoyed in former years. Moroovor, the immense size 
of the average Sunday newspaper offers such an over-whelming volume 

of competition to each individual advortisoment that many advertisers 
are foregoing its use. In contrast, though, we have the testimony of 
countless local and national advertisers to the effect that Sunday nows- 
papers pull better returns for the investment than do the week-day 
editions, 


In choosing between morning or evening dailies and Sunday papers, the 
advertiser should utilizo, wherever possible, the merchandising investigation 
services of the newspapers under consideration. Practically all large nows- 
papers maintain such services. 

WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS? No form of advertising medium is loss appreciated or more 
likely to give a good account of itself than the weekly newspaper, thinks 


Mr,Bruhn (*2): 


The general feeling of advertisers who are ina position to use weekly 
newspapers, but who do not uso them, is that these limited circulations 
are not worth the trouble incident to their use? The psychology of many 
large advertisers seems to make them more ready to spend a thousand 
dollars in one medium than to spend ten dollars in each of a hundred. 
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It is true, of course, that a country newspaper with a circulation 
among 500 readers requires contracts, constructions, and plates, just 
as a large newspaper does;. hut it is not true that these operations 
are not justified because of the limited influence of weeklies, The 
fact that many advertisers refrain from their use actually makes 
country weeklies of greater value to those advertisers who do use them. 
The weekly newspaper goes to a class of subscribers who have more 
time to read than citizens of larger cities have. Furthermore, the 
editor is usually in personal touch with his constituents, which 
influences them to a more thorough reading of the papers The editor 
of a city paper, on the other hand, does not know his subscribers, 
and therefore, the tie of personal acquaintance is lacking. We, 
should also bear in mind that the great size of metropolitan papers 
almost prohibits a thorough reading, even if the reader has the 
leisure and the will to go through the entire paper. This is not 
true of the weekly paper, 


CIRCULATION, A factor of paramount importance in dictating the choice of a 
particular newspaper is its circulation. As Mr.Bruhn expresses it (#2): 

The matter of circulation is, of course, far-reaching; for it matters 

not how excellent a publication may be in editorial content, in 

physical appearance, or in news-gathoring facilities, its worth to 

the advertisor must, in the last analysis, be measured by its cire 

culation. In other words, circulation simply cannot be overlooked. 
CIRCULATION FIGURES. Ina recont number of “National Advertising" (*3) there 
are given in great detail the newspaper circulation statements of April 1,1924. 
Obviously, it is impossible to reproduce, within the limits of this service, 
more than a very few of these figures. Accordingly, only the figures for New 
York City will be given. In the following table, the net loss or gain over the 
April 1923 statement is given in parenthises under the present circulation 
figures. After the name of the newspaper, M means morning, E, evening, and 8, 
Sunday. All circulation figures, except those of newspapers: marked with an 


asterisk (*) are compiled by the Audit Bureau of Circulations. The accuracy 


of these A.B.C, figures will be discussed presently. 
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6,098,207 


SURBURBS 
68,558 
(21,340) 
27,€30 


NEW YORK CITy Population 
CIry 
News M, 632,392 
(141,695) 
World M, 303,295 
(2° 803) 
Times M, 206 , 754 
(972 ) 
American M, 219,348 
(18 ,955) 


*Herald-Irib. M. 140,000 


6233) 


65,220 


(655) 


54,312 


(-891) 


70,200 


Trade Territory 


COUNTRY 
19,912 
(6,370) 
29,630 
(3, 496) 
70,191 

(674) 
25,272 

(42,593) 

49 ,400 


9,500,000 


TOTAL 
720,862 


(169,405) 


560,902 
Ls 049) 
5,149 
3,975) 
299,031 


(22, 340) 


260,000 


The last aro given as minimum figures since the consolidation 
Tho last A.B.C, 
statement, Sept. 30, gave the Herald 163,864 and the Tribune 


of: the Tribune and the Herald, March 19, 


132,7776 

*I clegraph M.& 8. e@rcreee 
Journal E, 503 , 824 
(8,881) 

World E, 226,387 
(5,501) 

Sun E, 228,967 
(6s, 005) 


Absorbed the Globe. 
Telegram-Mail Ee 142,696 
(44,438) 


The above includes but a fow weeks after the Telegram 
the Mail, Jan,28. 


222,000 daily. 


Post E, 5-day 26,505 
(3,374) 

American 8. 492 223 
: (55, 044) 
News 8. 444,130 
(109, 342) 

Times S, 237,645 
(13, 391) 

World 5, 412,318 
(.7,622) 


Herald-Irib. 8. 144,400 


Minimum since consolidation. 
Tribune, 135,846. 


Telegram S, 102,077 
, (1,545 


93,986 


(1,978) 


52,251 
(-39) 
25,584 


(11,184) 


12,106 
(4, 072) 


2.053 
(493) 
246,248 
(37,388) 
95,294 
(42,892) 
fe »37e 
3,813) 

Sf 705 
ery 034) 
74,400 


8,820 
(423) 


Discontinued March 17, 1924. 


43,382 
(9,201) 
12,205 
(~1,106) 
6, 169 
(1,152) 


3,880 
oF 067) 


3,211 
(496) 
351,770 


(..20,103) 


122,718 
(71,098) 
236,656 
(13,636) 
91,315 
(5,458) 
81,200 


Sept. 30, 1923 Herald 


8,582 
(633) 


40,757 

(1. 354) 
641,192 
(2,298) 
270,962 
(~6,608) 
258,720 
(78. 341) 


158,682 
(49. 577) 


absorbed 


Paid circulation for April in excess of 


31,840 
(3, 115) 


1,090,440 


(62, 162) 
662, 142 


(223, 332) 


576,321 
(31, 501) 
574,452 
(a7, 167) 
300,000 


175,900; 


119,583 
(1, 759) 
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Too much importance should not be attachod to circulation figures, however, 
True, they are the primary test to be applied in the selection of a newspaper; 


but they are not the sole test. Certain other consideration offset cir- 


culation to a great extent. 


SUBSCRIPTION METHODS. Allowance must always be made for copies given away, 


circulation contests, and other means of securing BUYERS rather than READERS, 


believes Mr.Bruhn (*2) 


When careful examinations are made as to just how the distribution is 
effected, much of the circulation is often discovered to be valueless. 
For example, readers who have tired of the paper and who, therefore, 
wish it discontinued, as well as readers who have long since failed to 
pay for the paper, will often continue to get it, because the publisher 
cannot permit his circulation to sag. Such circulation is of little 
value to the advertiser. In other instances, subscribers will be 
found who, although they paid for the paper, subscribed to it not 
because they wanted it, but because a neighbor's child was gathering 
subscriptions to obtain a radio set, or for some other extraneous 
reason, These subscribers are not worth much to the advertiser, yet, 
when he buys the space of one of these publications, he pays for them 


with the same good money with which he might buy bonafide readers from 
some other publisher, 


THE A-B.C. The circulation problem of the advertiser is solved, in great part, 
by the Audit Breau of Circulation, established in the winter of 1913. The 
“A.BeCe", as it is familiarly called, is a voluntary association, operative in 
the U.S, and Canada, formed for the purpose of verifying the circulation of 
newspapers, magazines, farm papers, business papers, and miscellaneous et 
lications by periodic audit. The Bureau is compesed of three groups ef member~ 
ships: publishers whese circulations are audited, advertisers who wish to have 
the reperts of all such publications, and advertising agenciese As Mr.Bruhn 
observes (*2): 

Membership in the A.B.C, is quite common now among daily newspapers. 

Therefore, an advertiser who wishes to use a newspaper about whose 


circulation he has insufficient information, may examine the A.B.C, 
reports. In justice to those papers which are members of the A.B.C,, 
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it should be pointed out that under Post Office rulings, a news- 
paper may declare as paid circulation those copies of its paper 
which go to subscribers who are as far as a year in arrears, 
‘whereas the auditors of the Bureau deduct from the net paid cir- 
culation any subscriptions which have lapsed more than six 
months. Post Office statements or government reports sound in- 
pressive to the unseasoned buyer. Many small newspapers, 
particularly small non-members of the ry publish what they 
call “government circulation figures" - These are, in effect, the 
figures which the paper declares to the Post Office in connection 
with its second class mailing privilege. They are not checked 

up by the Post Office or by any other agency therofore, they can 
have no other standing than that of unverified figures. 


The A.B.C. report shows not alone the net paid circulation of the 
paper, but it discloses precisely how this circulation is dis- 
tributed in city, suburban, and country districts. It shows the 
number of papers delivered to hames by carriers, and the percentago 
sold on the street and at newsstands, Tho A.BeC, tells exactly how 
many subscribers in suburban and country territories of a 
metropolitan daily are supplied by mail, and how many copies of the 
papers are sold by dealers, agents, and ‘tarrierse 


Many additional facts are published, too; among others, the exact 
distribution in each town which receives twenty-five or mere copies 
of the paper, and which is outside the city of publication. The 
subscription rates by the year, by the month, and by the week, are 
also given. Full dotails as to premiums given to subscribers and 
canvassers, and as to contests held for gaining circulation are also 
included in the A.B.C. report. 


QUALITY COUNTS! The test of the medium is not the volume of circulation 
alone, hewever accurate, but the quality of the paper and its “reader-influence’ , 
states W.E,Donahue of the Chicago "Tribune", in the “Fourth Estate’ (*4): 


Of greatest importance are the answers to these questions: 
What kind of circulation? - How much reader-buying-power? « 
How much reader responsiveness? Most large American dailers, 
including the Chicago Tribune, conform to the standard of 
practice laid down by the American Association ef Advertising 
Agencies, and the Chicago Tribune, in its “zone system of 
marketing, has expended hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
perfect its merchandising service. Expenditures have been made 
under these seven heads: = 
1 = Market analysis. 
- Circulation analysis 
- Publication of the "Co-operator",- a trade paper. 
- Investigations among Chicage retailers. 
Route listing of dealers 
~ Jobber and dealer survey of the Chicage territory. 
- Assistance in securjng distribution, 
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(Notes This subject will be continued in the Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Service of September 3rd, with some technical considerations of space buying 
and mechanical makeup for newspaper advertisements. ) 


* : * * * * 


The foregoing monograph is based upon these sources:-= 


(*1) “Advertising the Retail Store’ - Benjamin H,Namm - U.P.C, 
Book Coe, NY, = 1924 * $2.50. 


(+2) “Newspapers from the Advertiser's Standpoint (Chapter IX of 
“The Outline of Advertising" ) - August J Bruhn - "Western 
Advertising", July 1924 - p. 26 ff, 


(+3) “Newspaper Circulating Statements of April 1,1924 in Detail" 
"National Advertising’, June 1924 - p. 9 ff. 


(*4) “Newspapers are Best Salesmen!" - Anon - "The Fourth Estate", 
July 19,1924 - p. 5 ff. 
* e * * * 


NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 


MANAGERS’ MANUAL ~-. Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, N.Y. 
1923 =-= 346 pp. 


The Managers Manual should prove of unique interest to sales managers: First, 
because it covers a largely untouched field, - salés training, and secondly, 
because it was made possible through a remarkable evidence of co-operation on 
the part of competitors in the life insurance field. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first, entitled "Future Agents" de- 
scribes the most approved methods of finding prospective agents, selecting 
applicants, and selling the job to them. The second part, entitled "Your New 
Mar! deals exclusively with the training of salesmen, and discusses in detail 
pre-employment training and field training, i : 

We have just received from the Beckett Paper Co. of Hamilton, Ohio, a most 
distinctive specimen box. It contains many samples of their Buckeye Cover 
sheets and envelopes, illustrating their adaptibility to letterpress, offset 
printing, and embossing. We believe that these specimens should prove of 
great interest,both to the printer who takes pride in his workmanship, and to 
the advertiser who would have his message read. Any of our subscribers 
desiring this sample box, may obtain it by writing directly to the Beckett 
Paper Company for Specimen Box #7. 


“HOW SHALL WE PAY OUR SALESMEN?" ~ A memorandum report’ cempiled by The Blackman 


Company (Advertising) - 120 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C, = 


Surprisingly little has been written to date on the methods of paying salesmene 
Although the Blacknan Co. modestly asserts that it_has only scratched the 
surface, it presents in this report an interesting comparison of the various 
systems is use, their advantages and disadvantages, and their respective 
values in connection with advertising and sales policies. A copy will be sent 
free of charge to you, if you write te the Blqgckman Company. 
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Regular Report . 70 Fifth 4Ave., 
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Sept. 3rd,1924. 


EWSPAPER ADVERT ISEN ne! 
NEW SPAPP ten GR (CONE ' D) _ 


give 
\BUYING YOU%, SPACE. 
408 
MILLINE RATE, It would be diff Shot for gyel the most experienced buyer 
yi 
\% 
of space to determine the re laa’ fe irnoss of a given newspaper's rate, wore 


the bare rate and the net paid circulation considered without further com- 
putation. In 1920, Benjamin Jefferson, Advertising Manager of Lyon & Hoaly, 
introduced the "Milline” system, after it had been used successfully for over 
a year in his organization. As Mr.Jefferson described the system in “Printers 
Ink" (*1): 

The milline is one agate line circulated ono million tines, 

The word "millinc’ is a contraction of the words “zillion lines". 

It is the.common denominator which shows the product cf the space 

multiplied by the circulation. The milline cost discloses in one 

word the reader value of advortising.e It enables the man spending 

the money to compare likes with like, and to act on this information, 


The best formula for arriving at the millinc rate is; 


AGATE LINE RATE times 1,000,000 


Sed 


—— 
oT 
8 


Nt PAID CIRCULATION — 
Tlts Application: A simple example will illustrate: = 
Newspapers & and B are similar mediums, A has an agate line rate of $1,00 
and a net paid circulation of 1,000,000, while B has the same agate line rate, 
but a net paid circulation of only 500,000, Applying the formula, we find that 
advertising in B costs twice as much as advertising in A (isos milline rate of 
A is $1.00, while that of B is $2.00). The problem for tho advertiser to 
investigate now is this: Will B prove twice by beanie for MY advertising 


as A? If he decides in the negative, he should thon advertise in A, 
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"RUN OF PAPER", All newspapers have a rate which is known as "Run of Paper". 
Newspaper advertising takes "R.0.P." classification when no other is de- 
signated, because this carries the lowest rate, 

Many advertisers are inclined to avoid R.O.P. runs, but the possibility of 
getting poor position is greatly exaggerated, thinks "Western Advertising" 
(*2): 


The advertiser's interests will not necessarily be sacrificed; for every 
publisher is anxious to please his advertising patrons. In other words, 
the hazard of running advertisements R.O.P. is not so great as may at first 
appeare 


PREFERRED SPACE. The belief just expressed is further borne out by a dis- 
cussion of preferred space in “Newspaperdom" (#3): 


It is a well known fact that "preferred position’ is a good thing for 
newspapers financially, but just how good is it for the advertiser? 
The recent experience of a New York specialty shop would seem to in- 
dicate that “preferred position’ is not up front next reading matter 
as has been generally supposed. 


This particular shop - handling a high-class and exclusive line of goods - 
contracted for "preferred position in one of New York's best pulling 
newspapers. At _the end of a few months, the results from the well planned 
advertising campaign were so unsatisfactory that there was every 
indication that this particular shop would never again be tempted to sign 
an advertising contract. 


An appeal was made outside the organization for copy suggestions. Changes 
were made accordingly, but there was no change in results. The advertising 
executives were frankly worried. They know they were reaching the proper 
class of readers, they knew the copy was honest, and the standing of the 
firm such that response should have been immediates 


Then one of the executives of the newspaper made a radical suggestion, 

and by following it this particular store turned advertising failure into 
success. He merely recommended that the “preferred position clause be 
dropped from the contract and that the store accept R.O.P, When they 

were finally won over and their small advertisemont was jammed into out-of- 
the-way corners, where it was overshadowed by the larger advertisoments of 
big department stores, results were obtained immediately 


USING YOUR SPACE EFFECT IVELY. 
GRAPHIC ART, Newspapers, from an advertising standpoint, will never take their 


just position among the graphic arts, until the advertisers themselves learn 


the proper and best uses of the space they buy; according to "Raitor and 
Publisher" (*4): 
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The advertiser of yesterday figured out newspaper possibilities this 
ways "Don! % use anything but outlines. Close lines, if they print 

at all, will appear as blurs. Go light on the blacks; they usually 
turn out as grays, and poor oncs at that. Half tones are bunk; they 
fill up and smear after tho first few thousands have been printed. 
Maybe a few newspapers can Use them satisfactorily, but most of them 
can't - so lay off of them," _fnd so on, listing an infinite number 
of don'ts and but very few do's. Even so, today finds relatively few 
advertisers making the best uso of space that is bought. 


The advertiser - ospecially in newspapers - should remember SIMPLICITY, . 


one family of type and fow sizes. 


A composition shot full of white is displeasing to the oye, distracting to 
the vision, and makes the negative rether than the vositive impression 
you desire. The type should be blocked, built solid; there should be 
fewer open spaces between paragraphs - all the white space possible should 
be gained in the layout, through block composition on either side of the 
type. For newspaper advertising, the advertiser should avoid the use of 
type too small and type with hair-line descenders and ascenders. If type 
is too black-face, it is offensive - if it is too lightface, it. easily 
breaks down in the reproduction process. An advertisoment sent to a 
metropolitan newspaper is first roproduced in matrix form and then cast in 
soft metal, and both these processes carried on at a tremendous speed. 
Under these circumstances, fine line types or delicate italics are broken 
down, and when printed at the rate of 30,000 an hour, prove a disappoint- 
ment to the advertiser, - and the audience addressed is unable to read 
them. 


Before newspapers can really play their true part in the graphic arts, 
as far as the advertising is concerned, the advertiser must learn the 
proper use of white space. 


Of many treatments that have proved suitable for newspaper work in the 
past two years, each is so entirely individual as to preclude possibility 
of successful imitation by other advertisors, The enlarged coarse screen 
half-tone, used by Goodrich Tires, attracted considerable attention and 
was used very effectively, especially in heading pieces for the purpose 
of gaining readers’ attention, Flat Bon Days, laid over line drawings, 

aro gaining favor, and when used to illustrato carments on figures, éabblb 
the advertiser to bring out the gencral lines of several garments = each 
in an individual way. Ben Day on shadow back grounds has been used with 
great success, where a secondary message, almost as important as the 
primary message is to be conveyed, 


The quarter-tone, too, has proven a real success in newspaper advertising. 
For the quarter-tone, make a coarse screen half-tone of the photograph 

or wash drawing, make a proof of it on Rossboard - give this proof to the 
artist, who will scrape off the chalk where he wants the picture to show 
white, and black where he warts the picture to show black; then make a 
line engraving, and you have the quarter tone. The purpose in making the 
line engraving is so there will be no dots over the white spaces, and 

so the blacks the artist wanted will print black. This is an effective 
mothody but little in use. Probably its most attractive development is 
in the use of the imitation wood-cut, - a tahnique that lends itself to 
various uses, but which nevor tires. 
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HOW NEWSPsaPERS PROTECT YOUR ADVERTISING 


One of the prime considernxtions of every newspaper advertiser is protection, 


both against unscrupulous advertising by other merchants in the newspaper he 


is using, and against tha "just as good" retail merchants who palm off sub- 


stitutes when an advert Laed brand is sought. The first class of offenders 


is ably handled by the National Association of Credit Men and by the larger 


newspapers. 


The second class is being discouraged by organized propoganda, 


according to the “Fourth Estate" (#5): 


During the past few wecks a thousand or more newspapers in the States 
and the Canadian provinees have been carrying this paragraph: 


"Don't chuckle if you put over a substitute whon an 


advertised brand is called for. Maybe your customer 
will never come back." 


This has been displayed in single, double, and triple columns, boxed 

and unboxed, in English, french, German, Yiddish, and other languages, 
Some daily newspapers are carrying it on an almost t.f. order, repeating 
it several times a weck, and giving it a place of prominence among the 
advertisements. 
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The foregoing monograph (continued from last issuo) is based upon these 


Sources: 


(*1) 


(*2) 


(*3) 


(*4) 


(xs) 


"Questions Asked and Answered Regarding ‘Millinos'™ ~ Benj,H, 


Jefforson - “Printers Ink (Weekly), May 12,1921 - pel? ff. 


" Newspapers from the Advortiser's Standpoint (Chapter IX of 
"Tho Outline of Advertising’) - August J,Bruhn - "Western 
Advertising", July 1924 - pe 26 ff. 


"The Newspaper Advertisor" - Anon. - “Newspaperdom" ,July 24, 
(1924, p. 15 ff. 


"Tho Graphic Arts and Thoir Relation to Modern Newspapers’ - 
B,H,McMahon ~- "Editor and Publishor", July 26,1924 - p.e28. 


“Newspapers Protect Advertisers’ + Ren Mulford,Jre~ "Tho 
Fourth Estate", - July 26,1924 - p. 8. 
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SilLeS CONTES! RESEARCH 


Since issuing our report "Sales Contests" in the Advertising and Sales 
Promotion Service of August 6,1924, we find that a detailed investigation of 
sales contests was recently conducted by the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University, The ani of this investigation, given 
in great detail in the current issue of “Harvard Business Rovicw" 


should prove of great interest to sales executives: 


This study is based largely upon the results of a questionnaire sent to 
171 business concerns having organizations of sufficient size to permit 
the use of sales contests. <A large numbor of the concerns addressed were 
national advertisers and had national organizations. The questionnaire 
contained 17 questions and required considerable time for detailed 
answerse Incomplete answers were given by some co-operators, and for 
that reason the totals vary in different parts of the article. The 
purpose of this study was not to discover tho different kinds of contests 
in use or novel ideas for holding contests, but-rather to ascertain the 
essential requirements of a good contest and the results of the use of 
contests in general. 


Forty-two concerns replied to the questionnaire. Of this number 18 are 
using contests at the present time and 24 are not. An analysis of the 
merchandise handled by the concerns using sales contests shows that out 
of a total of 18 of these concerns, 13 are selling a specialty good, 

4 are selling a convenience good, and one is selling a raw material for 
wholesale consumption. Zleven of the 24 concerns notr using sales 
contests handled a specialty good, one handled a shopping good, 7 handled 
@ convenience good, and 5 handled raw materials and other producers’ 
goods for wholesale consumption. From this one can conclude that the sales 
contest is used most often in specialty lines, less frequently in con- 
venience lines, and seldom in shopping goods. 


Another classification was made of the results on the basis of the type 

of product sold, the classification being made on the basis of specific 
products rather than general lines, Only four of the concerns using sales 
contests carried more than a single line of products, and three of these 
four concerns restricted their contests to special products or special 
grades of products. The actual figures follow: 
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Concerns Concerns 
‘ TRADE OR PRODUCT Using Not Using 
Contests Contests 
j Office equipment 5 0 
Electrical equipment s) 1 
Houshold articles 2 2 
Wearing apparel 2 2 
Steel and steel products 2 4 
Autos and auto accessories 1 4 
Printing and advertising 1 2 
Pencils and Pens 1 1 
Foodstuffs 8) 4 
Building and bidg. material 0 3 
_ Outdoor articles 0 1 
18 24 


Of the 24 concerns which are not using contests at present, 19 have 
never used contests,4 have used contests and abandoned them, and one 
concern is considering the advisability of introducing sales contests. 


The chief objection to contests seems to be that they are not necessary 

for good salesmen, Five doncerns specifically stated this. From this 

it would seem logical that sales contests are more suitable for large 
SD sales organizations, which must necessarily have men of widely varying 
7 loyalty and ability, 


Two concerns which do not use sales contests feel that contests could 
not be adapted with success to their lines. In the food products field 
the danger of overstocking the dealer, accompanied by the resultant harm 
to the quality of the morchandise, seems to be the deciding objection to 
the use of sales contestst A concern dealing through exclusive agents 
feels that the introduction of salos sontests wold tend to cheapen the 
Quality of its agents. 


Contests are used among salesmen for a number of purposes (1) To 
increase sales on the entire line (2) To push sales on special products 
(3) To launch and introduce new products (4) To obtain new accounts 

(5) To secure extraordinary effort in a number of directions for a short 
period of time (6) To determine the real capability of the salesmen 

(7 To move overstocked merchandiso (8) To move seasonal merchandise 

(9} To increase the number of calls and demonstrations (10) To obtain new 
recruits for the sales forcee Of these (1), (4), and (9) seem to be the 
main purposes. 


TIME OF CONTESTS, Of the 18 concerns reporting, 12 hold contests at 

regular intervals and 6 hold contests at irregular periods. Fourteen 

organizations hold contests only when business is poor. The common 

practice points toward the use of around three or four contests a year, 
ap although the results are not conclusive. Two concerns hold contests 
4 continuously. The actual length of contests in use were: 
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® One week 
One month 
j Two months 
One to three months 
Six weeks 
Six to nine weeks 
Three months 
One year 
Variable, depending 
on kind. 


We PNY BR WH 
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THE BASIS OF aWARDS, The various methods noted for recording the rank 
of salesmen and awarding the prizes are: 


Points for per cent above quota 
Straight sales 
Points according to product sold 
Points for orders and good-will efforts 
New customers 
Calls and demonstrations 
Sales to special type of consumer 
Number of orders 
Number of new salesmen recruited 

@ Number of dealers who tie up with advte. 

“f 


: 
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PRIZES. The different kinds of prizes offered by various con- 
cerns were: 


Money 17 
Articles for personal and household use 16 
Honor clubs and medals 9 
Trips 3 
Automobiles 2 
Trips for wives l 


Life insurance 


ee 


One of the incidental questions asked was whether the results of 
sales contests were used as a basis for later promotion of sales- 
men or additional remuneration. These answers were given: 


Yes 4 
No 5 
Not directly 3 
Added 
renumeration 1 
13 ' 
Pe EFFECT ON SALES AND SaLZSMEN, Every concern using contests ree 


ported good offects on sales while the contest was going on. 
Five concerns reported an increase after the contest was over, 
but did not specify whether this increase was in addition to the 
“normal and seasonal growth. 
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Four concerns reported good effects without any explanation, three said 


that business slumped after the contest was over, and two reported 
normal business. One concern said that the effect on sales, after the 
contest was over, was good only in the case of short contests. Another 
company finds that the holding of special contests on particular items 
causes the salesmen to study the particular items being pushed, and this 


puts them in a position to secure more business on those items after the 
contest is over. 


Not all contests have had uniformly good effect on the sales force. Only 
eight concerns reported that contests kept the men up to standard when the 
contests were over, and two reported definitely bad effects when contests 
were over. Two companies reported that contests led to joalousy among the 


sales force, and one reported that ond SUEY was particularly noticeable in 
inter-agency contests. 


CONCLUSION. Contests are of value in meeting special situations and in 
building up morale particularly in large organizations. The general idea 
of this type of a non-financial incentive for salesmen, however, does not 
appear to have so much morit as has ordinarily boon contended. Repeated or 
routine use of these incentives may resuit in diminishing returns. While 
the effect on tho salespeople is good during tho life of the contest, the 
effect after the comtests are completed is doubtful. Moreover, sales 
contests offer many oppertunities for hard feoling and suspicion between 
the men and the managemc’s,and inefficiencies may creep into the 
organization. Sales contests, thon, should be introduced only after care- 
ful study of spociai conditions to determine the suitadle form, and after 
Some really cquitable basis has been devised for making allowances for 
differences between men and territories. 
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LIFE UNDERWRITING AS &4 CAREER --~ Edward A,Woods. -- Harper & Bros., 
Nee 1928. --~ 230 ppe -~ 92025 


The author's purpose is to place clearly and fairly before the reader the 
opportunities offered by this vocation. <A reel understanding of these 
opportunities means an understanding of present day practices in life 
underwriting and of the social value of life insurance. 


THE PROVINCE OF SALES MANAGEMENT, -- A leaflet issued by the Policy-holders 


_Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., N,Y, - 


This leaflet offers suggestions on the scope of sales management, tests for 
determining the effiency of sales organizations, helpful forms of sales 
control, etc., in brief outline form. Subscribers may obtain copies free 
of charge by writing directly to the Metropolitan Life. 
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Advertising and Sales Promotion Service , 
iver 
Regular Report. v 70 Fifth Aves, 
Volume 30, No. 18. New York City, 


September 17,1924, 
_HELPING THE DEALER SELL YOUR PRODUCT 
One. of the greatest problems in marketing any line of products through dealers 
is how to avoid overstocking the dealers. Big concerns have como to realize 
that overselling is a shortesighted policy, - that it makes the dealer not a 
better distributor, but morely an anxious seller, Therefore, not only do many 
manufacturers discourage unloading on the dealer, but some go a step further, . 


and actually aid tho dealor in incroasing his sales. 


TEACHING DEALER TO MEASURE HIS MARKET. A manufacturor of washing machines 
finds that the most common cause for the failure of dealers to make good in 
solling his spocialty is that they don't know how much thoy should soll. To 
overcome this difficulty he has worked out a yardstick by which to moasure tho 
market, and he now provides his retailers with that yardstick and shows them 


how to uso it, according to “Markoting" (Canadian) (rl): 
His machine is oporatod by oclectricity and he directs his dealors to 
ascertain from tho hydro company the number of wired houses in his 
territory. If the hydro does not know how many washing machines aro 
being operated on its lines, two mothods of approximating the numbor 
arg suggested. The first planis to have a tactful woman omployoe 
phone to all of the customers on the dealor's books or mailing list. 
She asks if tho houschold now owns a machine, and if so, what kind it 
is, how old, and whothor they have considored trading it in on a new 
one. If none is owned, the woman asks how many pcople thore are in 
the family, whethor the washing is done at home, and whother they aro 
thinking of buying a machine, A better plan is to sond a courteous 
and tactful salosman to call in porson. 


A good approach is for tho invostigator to announco at tho outset that 
he is making a survey of all of tho cloctrical appliances in use in tho 
town. Ho should not mention his own or the dealer’s nama. He carrics 

a supply of properly printed record cards on which he notes the name of ° 
the householder and the address, 
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He asks whether she has a vacuum cleaner, a fan, toaster, grill, 
curling iron, etc., and somewhere in the list unobtrusively 
sandwiches in the washing machine information which, of course, 

he is really after. While taking such a census he can pave the 
way for future sales by putting in a suggestion now and then in 
favor of various appliances. By watching the housewife'’s manner 
while making these suggestions, he can pick up many good tips. 
Frequently she will show unexpected interest at the mention of - 
some appliance which she could easily be sold. This method, be- 
sides giving the basis for estimating the total market, furnishes 
the salesmen with a definite list of prospects not only for washing 
machines, but for other appliances. 


139. 


EDUCATING DEALERS THROUGH TRADE ADVERTISING, Another means of giving dealers 


a merchandising plan is trade advertising, The Concrete Steel Company of 


New York uses trade advertising.to offer its dealers helpful suggestions 
how to sell, states"Class" (2): 


This company manufacturers expanded metal lath and other fireproof 
building products. It has been publishing a series of advertisements 
addressed to building supply dealers through "Building Supply News" 
and has found that the results are much better than when merely’. 
product information is dispensed. 


In this series, the general theme of which is "Solling Tips for You', 
some bang-up idoas on how to merchandise metal.lath aro presented. 
The merchant who is not handling metal lath is impressed with the 
fact that ib is a live, moving product, and tho dealer who is already 
selling it is impressod with its possibilitios. 


The first advertisoment of the series was headod "Know tho different 
typos of lath’, and other advortisoments in the sorios covored the 


following subjects: “Know how to apply motal lath"; "Carry a balanced 


stock of motal lath always"; “Advortiso motal lath_extonsivoly in 
your torritory'; "Grasp cvery. opportunity to soll othor matcrial with 
metal lath’; "Bo. awake to the possibilitios metal lath offors you'; 
"Bo posted. on all building projects in your torritory"; "Take photos 
of every motal lath job"; “Show your building prospects tho valuo of 
motal lath for pormancnco";_"Service and confidence’; “Keep your 


on 


stecks in good shape"; “Assist your customor to mako the bost possible 


investment", 


A.typical piece of copy appeared in No, 5 of the series, in which the 
opportunity for sales of other material with metal lath was referred 
to: 


“When you quote and sell a contractor metal lath, it is obvious 
.he needs other materials to go with it, Ask him if he has pur- 
chased all of the materials for the job, or, better still, have a 
list of everything you carry in your yard before you. Check off 
and quote the contractor on every item he needs. 
] 
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Instead of selling him just one item, you may land the complote 
bill of material. 


Many extra sales axe made on reinforcing product s through cement | 
and plaster orders," 


The copy has appeared in full page space, and has been printed in two 
colorse 


SaLESMEN TEACH DEALER'S SAIBSPEGPLE. The real solution of dealer turnover, 
believes the Phillips-Jones Corporation, lies in the proper training of the 
revail salespeople. Their system is described briefly in “Advertising and 
Selling Fortnightly" («3): 


Our appreach has simply been that of emphasizing to eur salesmen the 
necessity of helping the dealer to sell our goods by teaching his sales+ 
people about them. The corollary has been to provide our salesmen with 
the opportunity of doing a bit of educational work among the retail 
sales forces in his territory. The salesmen are spending their time 
with the better stores, and are, in many instances doubling and trebling 
the velume from a store. 


Not infrequently we encounter a merchant who says, "I don't want you 
taking up my salespeople’s time, and getting them to push your line 
and no other. We are here to give the people what they want." 


"All right ," our man comes back at him. “You were pretty hard te sell, 
weren't you? Your whole training has been to resist any salesman who 

comes to you and wants you to buy anything new. If you didn't resist, 
you would have failed long ago. If I know the advantages of my line 
well enough to sell you, a hard boiled buyer, I am certainly the man 
to show your salespeople how to sell it to the consumer. It isn't that 
I want to get a monopoly on everything you sell in our line; I wish that 
all our competitors would do the same thing for yous It would build up 
your departments and we'd all got mors business - including you, our- 
selves, and our competitorse What I'm after is for you te let a little 
information get through to your salespeople so that they will be able 
to sell more goods, and mako more profits for you.” 


The argument is, we think, legical. And it generally convinces the 

merchant or buyere So the salesman gets a chance at the stores sales~ 

people in our departments either than or very soon. 
DEMONSTRATING THE PRODUWT IN RETAIL STORES. The Dennisan Manufacturing Cempany, 
within the last two years, has been providing lady instructers fully qualified 


in the arts and crafts associated with Dennison merchandise, to act as de- 


menstrators te the salespeople in retail stores. 
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The scheme is described in “System (British) (+A): 


We provide one of these ladies to visit a dealer's shop for a period of 

a fortnight. The first fow days are devoted solely to the instruction 

of his selected assistants. This instruction is followed immediately 

by a demonstration, advertised in advance by the dealer. The demonstration 
is supervised and participated in by the Dennison Instructor, in order 

to give hte newly trained assistants confidence, so that following the 
instructor's visit, they can either continuously or at specified 

intervals, carry on demonstrations on thoir own account. These instructors 
operate from london, and travel throughout London and the provinces. 

We makp no charge to dealers for our services. We take the long view 

on this, and today we aro getting good evidence that we shall find full 


, repayment in the results.. 


A quarterly bulletin containing information and suggestions calculated 
to be of value to the dealer, printed in good style, and with an 
attractive celored cover, is sent regularly to dealers. 


MAKING THE DEALER SELL HIMSEIF, Awhole merchandising campaign has been worked 
out for the dealer by the Ralston Purina Company, and is presented in such a 
way to prospects that they are led to think the idea their own, writes 
“Printers Ink" (*5): 


The presentation is made at what might bo called a convention of re- 
tailers. A representative of the company appears at some central point 
after having previously arranged with dealers from the surrounding towns 
to meet him. The representative arranges his “stage settings", which 
consist principally of a flour and foed store,.a couple of residences, 
perhaps, and some farm buildings - all of the large-size doll hpuse 
typee The representative then makes a little speech telling of the plan 
by which the dealer can increase his sales. This consists of his use 

ef a checkerboard store sign, 1 checkerboard truck, checkerboard road 
signs and posters, checkerboard window-displays, posters, letters, 
calendars, and instruction booklets. 


As the representative gets along in his speech, he selects an imaginary dealer, 
and asks bent dealer present how that imaginary dealer could best advertise 
Ralston products. Invariably the dealers present suggost the use of the checker- 
hana ee described by the representative. These are carried on the side 
and immediately substituted for the original houses and settingss 

At this point, with the pictured story fresh in the minds of all present, 


the representative instructs his guests to shut their eyes and draw 
a mental picture of the conditions in their stores and towns. 
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After two or three minutes’ thought of this kind they are invited to 
open their eyes. Then pancils and paper are passed around and each 

j is asked to write down what he would like to do. Thus-the way is 
open. The dealer has sold himself. 


) The plan provides ways and means for the dealer to give his customers 
constructive help on problems having to do with feeding and thus build 
his market through increasing the capacity of farmers to use his goods. 
There is a complete poultry book and a series of five books covering 


various aspects of “feeding on pasture’. The books are to be mailed to 
the farmers. . 


There are also courses of instruction for the dealer and his clerks 
covering the general problem of animal nutrition enabling them te give 
intelligent counsel to farmerse There are books, too, covering ina 
simple way the matter of turnover and merchandising essontials. 


The company and the dealer collaborate on the expense of carry ing out 
the plan, The company pays half the cost of painting the dealer s 
truck in checkerboard style and pays the first fifty dollars on the 
new store signe The dealer usmlly is prepared at least to match the 
fifty dollars, thus getting an attractivo sign. The cempany supplies 
a the posters without charge and the dealer pays the cost of putting them 
4 upe The company writes and mails all sales promotion letters to the 
dealer's trade and he pays for the postagee The poultry books and 
other material are mailed on the same basise The company pays one 
half the cost of ten insertions in the local newspaper at the starting 
of the plan and this sometimos is extended by the dealer himself over 
a full year. Generally speaking, the advertising and promotion material 
in addition to that already mentioned, is supplied at cost. 


The proposition is exclusive. Usually the dealer is assigned a radius 

of five miles in which he can deliver goods, In cities where necessarily 
there are a number of dealers the division of territory is made arbitrarily 
on a basis to meet local conditions. One Florida dealer following the 
checker=-board plan in detail turned his stock of Ralston Purina goods 
thirty-two times last year, 


ee 


MERCHANDISING STAFF AIDS DEALER, One firm maintains a merchandis&ig staff to 
help dealers operate better stores. These geste iee are not actwml sales- 
men, in the accepted sense, but act as defler consultants, This firm lists 
the essentials of a practical merchandiser in “The American Stationer and 


Or ‘Office Outfitter" (#6): 


(i 


Health and physical condition should have the first consideration. Next 
the habit of immaculate neatnéess in dress without being showy. 
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He should learn to save money systematically, not only for the sake 

of self-confidence, but to enable him to discuss business problems 

with others because he is able to keep his own affairs in good order. 

A practical merchandiser should be thoroughly familiar with the inside 
workings of the home office and factorye In the office he should 
acquaint himself with the policies and problems in the executive, sales, 


. credit, and advertising devartments, and make up his mind from the 


‘The 


start that he is going to work with the chiefs in these branches. He 
Should keep in particularly close touch with the advertising managers. 
Bear in mind that our modern sales representative is merchandising his 
company’s advertising just as strongly as its product. Our merchandiser 
should understand each process in construction, for this knewledge is 
quite necessary if he is to instruct retail salesmen or others haw te 
demenstrate or sell his product. The modern merchandiser must under- 
stand national advertising and the value of local tie-up. He must 
know the power of rasale, but it is not enough merely to have this 
knowledge. The important part is to tell it and demonstrate it to 
others. 
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foregoing monograph is based upon these sources: 


(+1) “Teaching the Dealer to Measure His Market” - Anon. - “Marketing” 

(Canadian), July 12, 1924 - p. 18. 8 

(*2) “Gives Dealer a Merchandising Plar!" - Charles F,Pemberton - 
"Class", August, 1924 - p. 44 ff. . 


(*3) “Teaching the Retailer How to Sell the Coots ~ Joseph Ewing - 
“Advertising and Selling Fortnightly’, August 13, 1924 - pe 15 ffe 


(+4) “How We Aid the Retailers to Sell Our Goods! - S.W. levers - 


‘System (British), July, 1924 - p. 18 ff. 


(*5) “Hoy Can Wo Get the Dealer to Do Things Our Way?" - G,A,Nichels - 
“Printers Ink’ (Weekly), August 21, 1924 - p. 17 ffe 


(+6) “Selling Helps for Stationery Sales People" - lester G,Herbert - 
“American Stationer and Office Outfitter" - July 19,1924 - p. 21 ff. 


NEW BOOKS REVIEWED, 


PRINCIPLES OF MERCHANDISING -- Melvin D,Copeland, Director of Business 


‘Research, Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University - 


A.W Shaw & Co., N.Y. - 1924 - 368 ppe - $4200 


In his book the author builds up a comprehensive, consistent body of 
marketing theory, backed up with actual facts, figures and data frem 
experiences of literally hundreds of business firms. The chief purpose 
of the auther is to show the real effect upon demand of the merchandising 
efforts of business concerns. 
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BUSINESS DIGEST, 


« wwe 
Advertising and Sales Premotien \Service. 
Regular Report. | , < 14 tA 70 Fifth Avenue, 
Volume 30, Noe 19. OC wre New York City, 


ad van October 8,1924. 
nf ' Were ‘ 


BUILDING YOUR SALES’ a 
The use of sales manuals, both by manufacturers and distributors, has increased 
greatly within the last few years. Despite this fact, the percentage of 
mortality among sales manuals is very highs The reason is obvious: if a sales 


manual has no definite bit of work to perform, it cannot justify its existance. 


Conversely, if the manual is carefully planned, it should prove a most effect- 
ive sales aide The purpose of this Service is to give an idea of what some 


prominent companies have done to make their manucls successful. 


A COMPLETE SELLING GUIDE, Avery successful sales manual has been compiled by 
the Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, according to “ Marketing" (+1): 


The Chevrolet Sales Manual is of the loose-leaf variety, the present 
issue consisting of over 300 pages, 5 x 8, and copiously illustrated 
with half-tones, charts, graphs, and reproductions of all printed 
forms and stationery in use by the salesmen. Tho loose-leaf style is 
adopted in order to permit the addition of new and the removal of 
obsolete material from time to time. The binding is of substantial 
leather, and in order to impress the value of the publication on the 
salesmen, a charge of $10. is made, returnable when the Manual is 
handed back, To insure that the book is not merely read but studied, 
tke men are asked questions periodically, the answers to which can be 
given best_by reference to the Manual. 


The ten parts of this manual comprise a very complete guide to the 
art of selling in general, and to the selling of the Chevrolet 
product in particuiar. Part one is very brief and general, consist- 
ing of a "Foreword telling the value of the manual. Part two con- 
cerns itself with a brief but comprehensive sketch of the automobile 
industry, showing the enormous strides which have been made within a 
generation, and written ina strain calculated to arouse pride in the 
reader because he is associated with such a go-ahead proposition. 
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The big markets where most prospects may be found are outlined, and 
the key message of this section is "Sell Economical Transportation’. 


Getting down to details, the Manual proceeds to give a history of the 
Chovrolet Motor Company, its plants, distribution, advertising policy, 
and the zone sales organization, An important item in this soction 

is that listing the salesman’s equipment. In addition, such items as 
sight drafts, bills of lading, and freight bills, are also explained 
and illustrated, Very full instructions for dealers on how to order, 
receive, and unpack cars are givens 


An important section of the Manual is Part five dealing specifically 
with Chevrolet sales mothods. As frontispicce a chart outlining 
the progress of a salo from factory to customer is shown. This forms 
the text for the talk that follows, emphasizing that unswerving loyalty 
and wholehearted obedience in carrying out instructions is expected. 


The vital acr of “closing the agreement is emphasized in a brief 
section by itself which gives a list of all forms necessary to com- 
plete the transaction, the more important boing reproduced. These 
include application for territory, application for credit, shipping 
order, car ordez, parss order, disnlay panels order, service sign 

order, road signs, Flexlie sign orde>, poster advertising order, 

orders for mats and eicctres, and orders for catalogues and other ad- 
vertising. At no pcins in his delicate negotiations with the new dealer 
is the representativo left to rely on momory or correspondencee 


While the Manual is in a very road sonso an “Enquire Within Upon Byery- 
thing", tho reader is romindcd that blind rolianco upon the book is not 
sufficient and that amplo room has beon left for the exercise of his 
own initiative and onterpriso. 


A SUCCESSFUL SALES MANUAL, An authentic sales manual should cover in dotail 


every point that has been brought out in the combined sales experience of the 


salesmen and sales managers in the past. Such a manual, used by a hardware 


company, is destribed in detail in "Management and Administration" (*2): 


The entire book is composed of 225 loose-leaf pages, of letter-head 
Size, bound ina leather ring binder vith stamped cover. The fly 
leag contains the serial nunber of each particular copy and a word 
of caution to the salesman that the information in the book is 
strictly confidential. 


The foreword explains briefly that the manual is designed to help each 
salesman to better his efforts, broaden his viewpoint, edd to his 


knowledge of the line, and give him a clearer conception of the aims 
and purposes of the company. — 
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Octobor 8th,1924. 


Advertising & Sales Promotion Service 


This is followed by views of the plant and various manufacturing 
operations, by pictures of the oxecutives of the dompany, and personal 
signed messagos from the president, tho vice-presidents in charge 

of manufacturing and sales, the general sales monagor, and the sales 


managers of ths hardware sales devartmenis, 


This completes the 


introductory matter. 


Chapter 


Chapter 
Chapter 


“Chapter 


Chaptor 


Chapter 


1 


6 


History and Organization of the Oompany - stress is laid 
hera on the story of the growth of the lines with ill. 
ustrations of crigineal product, rather than on the changes 
in corporate personnel, 


Policies of the Company (by the President) 


How Our Products Are Made (by the Vice-Prese in charge 
of Manufacturing) - general story. 


Our ‘Products in tho Making (by the Foreman) = specific 
story of manufacturing. 


Practical §Salesmanship (by the Vice-Pres. in Charge of 
Sales) - Enthusiasm building cheptor. 


The Herdware Industry - and Ourselves (by the General Sales 
Manager) - bridge betweon the generalities of Chapter 5 and 
the specific sales argumonts in Chapters 7,8 and 9, 


Chapters 7,8, and 9. = Selling Our Products (by the Sales Manager) - 


Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 


Chapter 
Chapter 


Chapter 


Chapter 


specific sales arguments and methods. 


10 - Advertising and Doalor-Co-opcration (by the Advertising 


11 


12 


13 


14 
15 


16 


mt 


Appendix + 


Manager) - covers the company’s policies and methods in detail. 


- Credits (by the Credit Manager) - everything a salesman 
shculd know about Credit methods and policies. 


- Quotations, Discounts, 


and Price Books (by the Manager of 
the Price Department). | 


- Catalogues and the Stock Department (by the Manager of the 
Stock Department, ) 


- Shipping, Invoicing, Claims Bureau. (by the Chief Clerk) 


{ 
- Salesmen s Correspondence, Reports, etce 


~ Studying Business by Graphic Analysis - brief explanation 
of the use of Babson charts, etco 


- Dictionary of Trade Terms, 


Thoughts From the Inst Salesmen's Convention - the gist of 


each salesman's remarks, signed with his full name. 


This chiefly on the theory that... nothing will cause a man to 


read a book through, so much as the fact that some of his 
own signed contributions are in ite 
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RETAIL SALES MANUAL, Besides the manuals published for manufacturers‘ 
salesmen, there is a setond class, - the retail sales manuals This last is 
used for the purpose of securing new dealers and of improving the selling 
ability of merchants already on the books. Several such manuals are described 
in“ Printers Ink’ (Weekly) (*3): 


Here is the table of contents of “Successful Retail Selling", dis- 
tributed by the National Enameling and Stamping Company. 


1 - Rapid Stock Turnover - (Some Rules for Successful Merchandising; 
Know Your Business; Keeping Records; Figuring Profits; Turnover.) 

2 = Intelligent Buying - (Study Local Conditions; About Stocks; Keyping 
abaya - Completeness; The Value of Handling Advertised 
Goodse 

3 - Rapid Selling - (Fundamental Principles; Advertising; Manufacturers’ 
Advertising; How Display Helps; Retailer's Advertising; Prepared 
Advertisements - Illustrated; lantern Slides; Suggestions for 
New Ideas; Into Every Department; Training Salespeople; 
Suggestions for Store Equipment and ed a 


The Coffield Washer Company publishes a manual called "Retailing the Coffield", 
based upon the five fundamental policies of rotailing clothes washers. ; 
They are; 


1 - The Store Plan = (Store Location and Store Arrangement.) 

2 - Window Selling - (Window Decorating Course; Dealer Windowshelps) 

3 ~ Iocal Advertising - (Steady Advortising; Special Campaignse) 

4 —The Sales Force - (Building a Productive Sales Force Without Excossive 
Turnovor and Other Costs.) 

5 = The Credit Plan - (Hand Ling Doferred Payment sé) 


The manual issued by the U.S, Light and Heat Corporation covers most of the 
topics already mentioned, togother with other subjects, which it is 
occasionally worth-while to include. There are remarks on how to make salos 
from telephone inguirics, how to utilize women's clubs in increasing sales, 
how to overcome the seasonal slump, the equipment necessary to run a 
battery business, and how to obtain credit. Those topics are cach covored 
briefly, but enough is said to get the reader thinking along the lines 
indicated and that is something accomplished. 


How is this information to be obtained? The very best source is the retailer 


machine, recently issued a manual called: "~ aS 
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i.) “How 437 Dealers Brought Customers into Their Stores', As the title 
indicates, the manual consists entirely of a recital of the ex- 
periences of the ABC dealers. The US L Battery manual, the company 
says, places before readers the best ideas of thousands of distributors. 
Talking about this manual, the Bernhard Ulmann Company states; “ Bvery 
® bit of information in this book is authoritative, many of the ideas 
bea | coming from some of the most successful merchandisers in the countrys. 


Methods of getting dealers to divulge their successful policies are 
not difficult to think of. Contests of various sorts constitute one 
method. Observant salesmon can secure a raft of matcrial. Articles 
appearing in business papers are 4 splendid source of information. 
Finally a letter to retailers requesting data, will usually mect with 
a satisfactory rosponse because business secrets are not nearly so 
common today nor so joalously guarded as in years gono bye . 


The retail salos mnual is a neglected selling tool. Only about 100 
large firms are using it at prosent. It is not the most valuable in- 
strument in the sales kit. Neither is it the least important. If it 
is writton with a sincore desire to be of the utmost assistance to 
retail distributors the retail sales manual can become a sales help 
of real merit, 
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The foregoing bibliography is based upon thoso sources: 


BS (+1) 


“x 


“Making Sales Manual Complete Guide to Selling" - Reginald Clarke - 
"Marketing (Canadian), July 26, 1924 - p. 44 ffe 


(#2) ~“Building a Successful Sales Manual" - F.Juraschek - "Managemont and 
Administration', June 1924 - p. 674 ff. 


(*3) “Manuals That Toach Rotailers How to Get More Business” - “Printers Ink" 
(Weekly), August 14, 1924 - p. 41 ff. 


FO I Fok a a a kook ok a ak aks af a 2K a ok a ok 2k 2 aca ok a 
NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 


ADVERTISING RESPONSE - H.M, Donovan - J.B, Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
1924 - 188 pp. - $2.00 


This book is the result of an extensive investigation and study of 1000 replies 
of Philadelphia high school students indicating their response to advertising. 
By means of graphic charts definite lews on advertising response are ex- 
plained clearly and simoly. There is included a complete analysis of the 
proved methods of successful advertisers. Actual figures are given which show 
exactly how leading brands have attained their position. Basic principles 

are revealed on which sales have been successfully built up. 


THE BLUE BOOK G BUSINESS LETTERS - Louis Victor Eytinge - lee Paper Company, 
Vicksburgh, Mich. ~ 53 pp - 


The author of this book needs but little introduction to those engaged in direct 
advertising, He founded "Postago', the first magazine of direct advertising. 
r For a Canadian cliont he won America's largest advertisng cup for the most 
(ay efficient direct advertising campaign. A set of his collection letters have- 
broken all world records. This book is published by tho lee Paper Company for 
the purpose of expanding the use of Sentry Bond. A limited number of copics 
are available tothose who write direct to the Lee Paper Company. 
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(a : ‘ . , : ‘ : 
a) Below are listed a series of September magazine articles, which Business 
Digest believes will prove of especial value to the readers of this service: 


~. “Now You Can Know How Each Ad Pulis' - Boot and Shoe Recorder - Sapt. 13, 
‘. 1924 - p. 24. ; 
i} “How Established Retailers Feel About Exclusive Agencies’ - Printers Ink 
ay (Weekly) - Sept. 4, 1924 - pe 73. 
“Five Pointers Tmt Eliminated Hit-or-miss Advertising’ - System - Sept. 1924 - 
pe 278. 
“Does Technical Advertising Need Improvement? - Business Organization and 


Management (British) - Sept. 1924 - p. 395. 
"Overcoming the Christmas Package Problem’ - Marketing - Sept. 6,1924 - pel47. 


"We Found What Was Wrong with Our First Circular letter: Now They All Pull" - 
System - Sept. 1924 - p, 28%. 


“Helping the Dealer Set His Monthly Quota" - Printers Ink (Weekly) - Sept. 11, 
1924 = pe 49 


"What Retailers Want to Know about National Campaigns’ - Printers Ink (Weekly)- 
Sept. ll, 1924 - p. 25. 


“Bringing the Order Canceller to Book’ - Lumber Mfr. and Dealer" - Sept. 5, 
1924 = pe 13. ; 


"Creating Sales with Lights" - Inland Morchant ~ Scpt. 1924 - pe 57. 
"Traveling Movie to Advertise Atkins Saws" - Class - Sept. 1924 - p. 36. 


"Wdho Uses Your Letterheads? (Mnployees, for personal correspondence?) 
Printers Ink (Weekly) - Seps 11, 1924 - p. 109. 


"Psychology of Qdd Price Figures" - Drug Topics - Sept. 1924 - p. 48. 


"A Rare Retailer" (Retail Advert ising) - Printers Ink (Weekly) - Sept. 18,1924 
p. 180. | 


“How to Sell Various Types of Customers' - American Stationer and Office 
Out fitter - Sept. 13, 1924 - Pe Lis 


"Timeliness Wil] Sell" (Study of Seasons, Isotherms, etc.) - Mailbag - Sept. 
1924 -~ p. 161. | 


"How Bayless Sells Ranges’ (Customer-Recommendation) - Southern Hardware and 
Implement Journal - Sept..1, 1924 - p. 45. 


. “Weather Forec&ting and Its Effect on Business" - Advertising and Selling 
ia Fortnightly - Sept. 10,1924 - p. 30. 

“Are Short Trade-Names Always Best? - Western Advertising - Sept. 1924 - 
Pe iize 
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ADD THESE BOOKS T0 YOUR LIBRARY 


The books listed below are available to Business Digest subscribers through 
the regular library privilege - 10% discount on the list price and 10 days 
free examination. You can save the full amount of your subscription price 
by the discount feature alone. We will be pleased to send any of them for 
your inspection. 


Mailing List Directory. Dana, Morley & Kight $10.00 


Employment Psychology. HeG, Link ... 250 
Words We Misspell in Business. F.H, Vizetelly 1.50 
Time Studies for Rate Setting, D.V, Merrick. 6.00 
Income Tax Procedure 1924 R.H, Montgomery 10.00 
Introduction to Economics. J-R, Turner, 2.50 
Mental Causes of Accidents. Fisher. 2«50 


Principles of Public Personnel Administration Proctor 3.00 


Effective House Organs. Ramsay 3-50 
light and Color in Advertising Luckiesh 3<00 
Creative Salesmanship. Hess 3.50 
Chain Stores. Hayward and White. 3-50 
Filing Methods. lennig. 1,50 
Insurance Year Book. 3 volumes 1923, 1500 
Mercantile Credits and Collections, Meyer 3. 50 
Advertising As A Vocation, Ailen 200 
Retail Advertising and Selling. Hall, 5.00 
leadership of Advertised Brands, Hotchkiss and Frankin 2.600 
Advertising for Trade in Intin America. Aughenbaugh 3200 
Anglo-South American Handbook. Koebel 750 
Advertising the Retail Store, Namm 2050 
Factory Management Wastas F.J.Whitesford, 4.00 
Management of Men. Munson, 5.00 
Fuel Production and Utilization. H,S, Taylor 4.00 


Lumber and Its Uses, Kellogg. 2000 
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BH 40 Anvodl IHL BUSINESS DIGEST 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Service. 


Regular Report 70 Fifth Avenue 
Volume 30, Noe2d. New York City, 
October 29,1924. 
MAKING YOUR SalsS LETTERS SELL. 


The aim of this Service is not to develope mster letter-writers - for we 
realize that constaht practice is the best developer of style. Instead, we 


purpose to offer several practical hints for improving sales letters. 


REV IsWING YOUR ON LETTERS. A very helpful suggestion for reviewing and 
correcting sales letters and, incidently, for taking stock of your phrase- 


ology, is given in, “advertising and Selling Fortnightly" (+1): 


Try this for an exercise: have extra carbon copics made of all the 
letters you dictate during the next day or two. Sit down with them 
for a quiet hour, with a thessurus at your elbow, and go through 
each letter, line by line, underlining each word, phrase, or sentence 
that seems meek or pale or passive or insipid. Wherever possiblo, 
substitute a moro virilo, active, colorful word and in the one or 

two spots where somo striking oxpression occurs to you, slip it in. 
But no moro than ons or two at the most, mind you, for oxcossive 
Violence becomes ridiculouse 


Have the letters retyped and read thom over against the carbons of tho 
letters as they were actuclly mailed, and see if they are not more 
forceful and wore likely to register on their recipients and get 
action in cases where action is sought. 


CENSORING YOUR COMPANY'S LETTERS. A prominent executive in New York recently 


hit upon the idea of running through the day's mail occasionally just before 
the mailing clerk sent it ouwte He found and correcte. some strange 
practices, some of which were injurious to the company’s reputation. His 


own version is given in a recent issue of “Printers Ink’ ( Weekly) (#2): 


Some thirty letters had already been sealed. In opening them, that 
my analysis might be complete, I found that the last man to handle mail 
should be watched. The best of them grow careless. Some stamps were 
on askew, some were but partially fastened to the envelopes. 
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Soiled hands had left ill-mannered smears on the backs of other 
envelopes. Too hasty addressing of envelopes, at the tag end of 
the day, seemed to encourage carelessness. I found names missing, 
letters missing, and out-of-clignment errors. 


In a mass of over 200 letters I found some fifty envelopes coming under 
my ban. The faults were clearly those or neglect and haste and dirty 

hands. If these same envelopes had been placed on my desk from some 
other concern, I would have criticized them, unconsciously perhaps, but 
witha sharp mental reprimand. 


At least two of our department mangers had cultivated the very bad 
habit of too much aggressiveness in handling correspondence which was 
expectod to smooth out the wrinkles of certain businoss misunderstandings. 
In our own case, correspondence of this nature has never been censored, 
edited, and guided aright, and we were sponsoring letters as testy as any 
we ourselves had received. Three such letters I found in that day's 
collection of m:il - lctters so worded snd so basically grounded, that 
they would surcly lead to spontaneous combustion. All of this finally 
led, in our company, to an official letter censor, whose svecial and 
specific duty it is to go over all correspondence and to poss or censor 
ye it.cs his better judginent dictates. Following the new schedule, we have 
received fewer fussy, angry, accusing letters, and serious misunderstand- 
ings have been smoothed out to the satisfaction of all, because no letters 
of this character emanate from our offices. 


A check-up on one day's mail brought out the unmistalable fact thet too 
many letters were written too late in the day, and I wish to emonasize 
this fault. In elmost every instance, letters dictated in the first 
part of the day were better than those left over to the afternoon, while 
correspondence dictated at four or five o'clock actually showed on its 
surface the mental stress and strain. Thus came a new rule in our 
offices; letters arriving late in the day, and not absolutely demanding 
an immediate answer, were ordered loft over until the next morning, when 
proper and thoughtful consideration could be given to them. 


In that collection of a day's mail, I found letters with anothor in- 
excusable fault - the lotter “with nothing to say", mere words, strung 
together to make conversation on paper. That ono examination brought 

out the fact that several men in our employ were giving away trade secrets 
when it was quite unnecossary to do so. 


To every business cxecutive this suggestion is made: Occasionally, and 
without any previous warning, act as mailing clerk. Take otf your coat 
and hat and stay at the office one evening, rotding every letter written 
that day. The developments end discoveries may surprise youe 
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ADOPTING EFFECTIVE LAYOUTS, In any advertising work, the text can be 
monotonous to the eye, if printed in too large areas, This monotony, prob- 
ably more than any other one cause, is responsible for the “waste basket" 
habite Therefore, the services of the layout man can profitably be extended 


to the form sales letter, argues “Printers Ink (Weekly) (+3}: 


4& simple improvement over the ordinary form letter arrangement is the 
plan of segregating the main essentials by the expedient of indentation. 
Take the letter which swnmarizés a number of talking points, these 
paragrsphs being preceded snd followed by others of a more general 
character. That is the common method. 


But suppose these talking points cre set off from the main body of the 
letter by indonting them further than the paragraph margins. They 
immediately take on a imore important aspect. Tho cye is promptly 
attracted to them because they oro different from the main body of the 
lettey Perhaps, in addition to the extra indentation, each talking point 
is nutibered. This not only gives an impression of orderliness, thus 
adding to the readability, but also attaches still greater importance 

to them. The reader !mows that here is the meat of the letter. 


A step beyond this plan of lnying out the form letter is the idea of 
indenting the first two paragraphs an inch or more beyond those that 
follay.e The purpose here is to aid these two paragrephs in their mission 
to capture attention and to lead the eye and mind to what succeeds. 


Consider the text which has a nu.iber of dramatic pauses. Why is it not 

& good idea to make each one of these pauses distinct from the rest of the 
letter. Still another layout idea that can be successfully applied to 
form letters is that of printing tho entire letter on one side of the 
page. When this is done the left hand margin is near the center of the 
sheet, and the right-hand margin is way over to the right. That leaves 
the left half of the sheet blank, One manufacturer left the space blank 
and then proceeded to capitalize on this fact by beginning his letter 

“as follows: “Qne-sided correspondence is discouraging even to the best of- 
propositions - and men. Consequently, 4 one-sided letter, the result of 
& one-sided correspondence, surely deserves attentione’ Another uses 

the space for running comments printed in script in contrast to the body 
of the letter. A third prints marginal comments in the space. 


ELIMINAT ING THE “WEAK SISTERS". Very rarely, if ever, do 211 the letters 
in a sales serics exert the same pull. Whenever a writer finds that his 
series contains one or more “weak sisters, he showld begin experimenting, 


believes "Western Advertising" (*4): 
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If you have a series which contains one or more weak letters, 
try the same serias without using the weak letter in it, and 
check the returns, They try reewriting the weak letters and 
check the returns on your new letter. A little experimenting 
of this kind will cftea increases the profits from the seriese 
At most, the cost of ‘these tests is always comparatively small, 
and the writer knrws of cases where tests of this kind have 
doubled the profits on & series of letters, 


VITALIZING THE RETURN CARD, In a test made recently by a publishing house, 

it was found that eight out of fourteen business executives had unconscious= 
ly developed the habit of reading the return card first, because it usually 

gave the whole proposition in a nutshell. How the publisher capitalized 


this knowledge is explained in "Marketing" (#5): 


When the publisher made this discovery he tried an experiment, 

He discontinued return cards altogether in the next letter and 
asked his customers to reply on the back of the letter. Returns 
picked up but still not enough to paye With his next letter he 
enclosed a prepaid government post card, with the return address 

on the front but the reverse side perfectly blank. Returns 

climbed a few notches higher, but still fell short. Prospects 

kept the blank card and neglected to send for the proposition. 

So another detail was added that simplified the matter of return- 
ing the card. The next time the publisher printed on the back of 
the postcard: "We accept the proposition outlined in your letter 
of May 6th, with the understanding that in so doing we are under 

no obligation whatever." This did the trick, and the mere changing 
of the return cord, with the same identical letter and list, almost 
doubled the returns overthose produced by the original card. 


Another mistake frequently made in planning mailings is designing 
enclosures that are dependent on one another. A corset manufacturer 
had been using order blanks printed on a light weight bond paper. 

He used the same order blank in every mailing, without change of 

copy of any kind. He thought of it merely as a convenience to the 
customer in ordering. It never occurred to him that the back of 

this order blank was a most valuable advertising medium. When this 
finally dawned upon the corset manufacturer he decided to experiment 

a bit with some special garments he wanted to unload. He prepared some 
direct selling copy, illustrated the copy with half-tone cuts showing 
the merchandise offered, and printed the blanks on flat writing paper 
instead of bond. Much to his amazement more than 30% of the orders that 
came back from this mailing included the items listed on the back of 
the order blank « a nice volume of business at practically no expense 
above printing the backs of the order blank! 
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The above monograph is based upon these sources: 


(*1) “Violence as an Aid to Correspondence” - William R. Basset - 
“Advertising and Selling Fortnightly" _- Sept.24, 1924. - 16. 


(#2 ) "Should There be a Master-Gensor of Letters? - "Printers Ink" 
(Weekly), August 14, 1924 - p. 53 ff. W.H. Heath 


(x3) “Letters Made Mcre Resultful by Effective Layouts" - W.B-Edwards - 
“Printers Ink (Weekly), Oct. 2,1924 - p. 49 ff. 


(+4) “A Simple Plan that Saves Money’ - Donley D.Iukens - “Western 
Advertising’, June 1924 - p. 32. 


(*5) “More Power to Your Sales letters" - Anon - “Marketing” (Canadian), 
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PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF RETAILING - James H, Greene, Personnel Director, 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores and Professor of Retail Management, Retail Bureau, 
University of Pittsburgh. - McGraw-Hill Book Co., N.Y.-1924 - 287 ppe - $2.50 


This is a practical vresentation of the principles and methods of selecting 
a retail business location; determining prices; buying, marketing, and 
receiving goods; retail publicity; extending retail credits; making 
collections; giving customers good service; training employees; training 
executives, etc. 


WHAT A BUSINESS MAN SHOULD KNOG: ABOUL PRINTING AND BOOKMAKING - edited and 
published by A.B, Conkey & Company, Printers and Binders, Hammond, Indiana - 
1922 (revised) - 214 pp. - $1.00 


With the exception of the first 54 pages, which deal exclusively with the 
Conkey organization, the book is crammed full of practical information on 
printing and bookmaking, supplemented by many tables. Some of the topics 
covered are: bookbuilding and bookmaking; Building a Catalogue;Illustrations; 
Typography; Specimen Type Pages; Printing; Pamphlet, Catalogue, and Book- 
binding; Pulp and Paper Making; and Copyright Informations 


TEXTBOOK G* SALBSMANSHIP - Frederic A. Russell, Professor of Business 
Organization and Operation, University of Illinois - McGraw-Hill Book Coe, 
NeYsC. - 1924 - 319 pp. - $3.00 


Quite a thorugh book on salesmanship, designed primarily as a text-book for 
salesmanship classes, This hook outlines the best methods of gaining the 
interview, of approach, of demonstration, of meeting objections, etc. It 
shows also the economic justification for salesmanship, and the legitimate 
place of the salesman in the business world. 
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Advertising and Sales Promotion Service 


Regular Report 70 Fifth Ave. 


Volume 30, No22. New York City, 


December 17,1924. 


DIRECT. ~. MATL ADVERTISING 


s 


Of all forms of advertising, none has more universal application than directe 


mail advertising. It can be used for practically every sales proposition 
and, because of its relative economy, is available to the small advertiser 


as well as the large oh? ae Service will consider a few of the more 


practical features Peg sso be ‘Warefully considered by all advertisers. 
DEO o 26 1924 
THE ADVANTAGES OF DARECT MAIL ADVERTISING. A recent issue of "Marketing" 


“ “i It SLINGIS 
(*1) lists ten practical advantages of direct mail advertising: | 


1 - By using lists of logical prospects there is practically no waste. 
& = You wep reach any and all prospects in a given field in a few 
hour's time. 
_$-- Your mail advertising can secure business direct or assist men in 
the field by doing missionary work, 
4 - Timely advertising can be released at the psychological moment. 
“5 + A letter or a mailing folder is a talk to one man in his easy chair 
at home, after dinner, or at his desk during the day. 
6 ~ Birect advertising can hook-up to national, class, or trade advertis- 
. . ing in many ways. 
7 - Your sales strategy is hidden from competitors. 
8 - It permits. you to key results. There is no big element of gamble when 
_-. proper tests are made and results noted, 
9 - You'can get prompt action-under the most favorable conditions, - 
. your proposition is placed-in the hands of your prospeot, with order 
blank, return-cnvelope, post card, or other means of reply. 


'10-- You can build up an intimate personal acquaintance and goodwill among 
your prospects and customers, of immeasutablo value, and at less 
expense than by any other means. 


TESTS THAT TESTIFY, As stated above, there is no big element of gambling 


wh nae ee a tests aro made and rosults noted, Some profitable pointers on 


pre-tosting are seat i a (*2): 
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No expert in direct-mail advertising undertakes to consider or decide 


in advance that one form of selling appeal is better than another. He 


assumes that different appeals, different plans, and different ideas 
are each entitled to a chance, and that not opinion but facts are what 
he must go on. 


Remember, always, that in making tests you do not write two or more letters 
just to be "testy", but you write two, three, or five letters or pieces 
because there are that many different ways to appeal or to present the 
proposition. It is an interesting fact in follow-up work that we often 
find in a series of ten or twelve letters that No.8, for example, pulls 
better than any of the others. The reason for this is that No.8 has the 
better appeal and if No.6 is put in place of Noel it will maintain its 

high average, and so experts sometimes write 16 to 18 follow-up lotters 
before they get a series of five or six good pullers. 


In testing, it is usual to work with 10% of the lists If there are to be 
50,000 names, it is wise to take 5,000 scattered geographically so as to 
be, representative of the entire list. Two, three, or five letters, each 
presenting the proposition in a different light, that is, witha 
different appeal as described above, should be prepared, and if five ways 
of presenting it are worked out, one letter along each of the five . 
different appeals should go to 1,000 names. One of these is sure te pull 
better than any other one, and if this one will pay out on the resuits 
shown, it is sent to the remaining 45,000. This is the kind of testing 
that testifies. 


Tests should not be considered a bother = and you should not be guided by 
general statements of some other man’s experience, Test for yourself 
whether it pays to use one or twoecent stamps, whether printed or type- 
written letters pull best for you,whether it pays to use fill-in or not, 
expensive, medium, or cheap stationary, more or fewer onclosures.e 


You cannot test the offect of one and two-cent postage by using one cent 
on ong lottor and two on a different letter. First get a lettor that is 
successful with two cent postago. Thon with tho same kind of list, 
geographically and overy othor way, try it under one cent. The difforence 
in results, if thore is any, is the answor that you are seeking. And so 
on with all other tests, First establish the best appeal, for instance, 


‘then establish that one-cent postage dpes nr does not affect the results 


in orders, then test the successful appeal under the determined postage, 
with cheaper or better stationery, and so on, iff you are in a kind of 
business that depends upon large sca je mailings. 


Very extensive tests covering appeal, postage, enclosures, stationery, etcey 
can be made within a few weeks so that a direct-mail advertiser who expects 
to reach several hundred thousand people eventually can determine carly 
enough exactly what to do to save sometimes thousands of dollars of the 
total cost. 
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SIX QUESTIONS YOU SHOUID ANSWER. The fact that your mailing list is basod 
on a constructive analysis of your logical prospects is not of itsalf 
sufficient to guarantee offective results. “Judioious Advortising’ (+3) 
lists six additional test-questions which should be answered; 


1 - Is each mailing piece correctly addrossod to the person or firm 
who should logically reccive such a message from you? 

2=- Doos the appearance of your message indicate as much care in its 
preparation as you aro asking the recipiont to give it? If you 
reccived a similar appearing message would you read it?, 

3 - Have you written as “humanly' as you would personally talk to the 
recipient? Have you.written_from the recipient's selfish stand- 
point, or merely your own? Have you omitted any information the 
recipient should have to enable him to take the action you desire? 

4 - Have you made it easy and automatic for each recipient to answer 
your message favorably? Have you enclosed a2 self-signed, self- 
addressed reply post card or self-addressed acceptance form or 
enve lope? 

5 - Have you positively proved this mailing: pieee a profitable one - 
by first making a “test mailing’ on a smalT portion of your mailing 

list - 100 names or so? Such tests often reveal minor wealmesses which 
‘which can be corrected so that the entire mailing of the revised 
letter or circular will be highly profitable. 

6 = And, finally, are you a quitter ~- or a persistent business man who 
realizes that only a few of the most successful salesmen sell on 
their first call - and, therefore, that it is not reasonable to 
expect one letter or circular, no metter how excellent it may be - 
to produce a large return on its "first call." 


DIRECT MAIL IN INDUSYRIAL ADVERTISING. The recognized importance of direct 
industrial advertising has increased enormously within the last decade, but 
present efforts ofton reveal a somewhat vague appreciation of essontial 
requirements. A paper presented at the London Convention and given, in 
part, in "Mailbag' (*4), contains several hints of practical value to 
industrial advertisers; ° 
wtrial messages go to men of trained minds, men with 
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Direct mail industri: 1 messages go to men of trained minds, men with 
mathematical minds, men who have been trained along lines of engineering 
and who are accustomed to think precisely and who express their ideas 
crisply and concretely. They are not prone to imagination. They abhor 
exaggeration. Direct mail campaigns must bear these facts in mind: pre- 
sensation must be orderly; visualization must be simple; conclusions 
must be logical. 


The form of the message will vary with the needs of the situation. As 

a rule, "performance" copy is considered best. The American mind, however, 
is more easily intrigued by increased earnings than by savings. Savings 
are negative. Earnings are positive, and & positive message is always tho 
more potent. Therefore, “performance copy’ with a emphasis on how earnings 
may be increased by the advertised equipment is tho most effective, 


In the preparation of direct mail advertising, do not overlook the in- 
fluence of color. Men are as susceptible to color influences as are 

women. Wise advertisers make a liberal use of color in direct mail. Those 
who keep account of tne returns have found that the use of color increases 
the returns of a good campaign from 20% to 35%. 


Too elaborate direct mail pieces often defeat their purpose. Men in the 
industrial field are prone to Question the propriety of an expensive 
mailing piece. They know someone must pay for extravagance and they know 
full well that tho ultimate consumer pays - if not now, eventually. 


Always follow three rules in the preparation of a direct mail piece and 

in the planning of 2 direct mail campaign. These three principles are 
also applicable to any advertisemont campaign. (1) State a worthwhile 
fact. (2) Dramatize that fact. (3) Move to action. To summarize: the 
successful use of direct mail in industrial advertising is dependent upon. 
the preparation of a good mailing list, a well planned campaign, and a 
prompt follow-up of all inguiries, the whole of this work being co- 
ordinated with the activities of the sales force in the field and the ad- 
vertising that appears in the trade and business press. 


WHEN TO USE THE RETURN POSTCARD. The question of when and when not to use 
the return postcard in direct mail advertising is an ever-present one, observes 


“Printers Ink' (Monthly) (*5), but it should not prove over-perplexing: 


The first rule in the proper application of the return card is this: 
Reserve the return postcard for those propositions which demand a de- 
finite expression of interest, for some specific purpose. If you are 
not soliciting mail order business or "fill-in" orders, and your letters 
are going to persons whon the salesman.will call upon, as a mattor of 
course, there usually is little to be gained by enclosing a return card 
or seeking an expression of interest. 


Use your return card in those instances where your story demands telling 
on the installment plan. Back come the cards frou prospects with a re- x 
quest for the rest of the story. | 
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And to these selected names the remainder of the mailings is sent; or, if 
the proposition demands personal solicitation, a salesman calls. 


In general, it may be said that when your mailing is going to persons who 
dictate letters regularly the return card is less imperative than in the 

miscellaneous mailings. But even the man who employs a stenographer will 
frequently succumb to the euse °nd convenience of a return card. 


The return card, however, hns one weakness that should not be overlooked ~ 
and that is the absolute elimination of personality. When the reply comes 
back to your desk, each one says exactly the same thing in the same way. 
There is no means of distinguishing the red-hot from the lukewarm. "We 
discontinued the use of a return card in our mailings some time ago," an 
executive of o firm of industrial engineers recently explained. “Instead, 
we ask a man to fill out our questionnaire, and write us an accompanying 
letter, setting forth his problem in details Frankly, we get fewer in- 
Quiries than by following the return card method. But we know that tho 
men who do write us are in real earnest." 


In a score of tests, under widely varying conditions, it has been quite 
conclusively proved that where a book is offered on a return card, an 
illustration of the book, profcrably in actual colors, should be incluwied. 


Thé return camd may sorve as @ method of securing valuable mailing lists. 
The problem of whether to attach or simply enclose the return card is an 
important one. It would perhaps be difficult to prove that attaching the 
postcard to the mailing piece results in increased returnss But it must be 
said in favor of tho attached card, that it cannot readily be lost or mis- 
placed. Cards should bo attachod before tho printed piece is foldod, and 
in such a mannor as not to interfcro with machine foldings 


THE GOVERNMENM HELPS DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS. Some time ago, the doors of the 


Government Printing Office were thrown wide, and advertisers as well as thoso 


interested in printing, were cordially invited to study every detail of its vast 
operation, according to "Printers Ini" (Weekly) (*6): 


During the last, three years more people of prominence among national 
advertisers and in the printing business have inspected the Government 
Printing Office than ever before in all the sixty years of its existance. 


Formerly, all tests and chemical analyses were made for us by the Bureau of 
Standards; but about two and a half years ago we established our own 
laboratories in the plant. Not only have we tested all papers, inks, 
colors, glues, twine, leathers, cloths, oils, and other materials used in 
the plant; but we have conducted considerable research to determine better 
waterials for specific purposese Formerly we had a great deal of trouble 
with inks and colors fading, and with the discoloration of certain book 
papers when exposed to light. Now, after innumerable chemical analyses 

and light tests, we Imow what materials will give us the best results in . 
mixing colorse We have conducted similar exporimonts with book papers, and 
we have dutermined the specifications to avoid, and those which it is 
profitable to favore 
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The 


(*1) 
(#2) 


(*3) 
(*4) 
(*5) 


(+6) 


Some of our research oxperimonts are conducted to overcome rather unusual 
conditions, For instance, tho Quality of book leathor has so detcriorated 
through the use of infcrior tanning miterials and fillers that tho present 
day leather is generally not as durable as the better grades of buckrame 
In fact, because it is so difficult to buy lcather tanned according to our 
anstiett ions , we have practically stoppud using law sheep and other skin 
ter-the binding of important public:tions. Of necessity, therefore, wo 
have conducted a series of tests and experiments to determine the best and 
most economical cloths and imitstion leatrers to use, and I am sure that our 
findings will be the means of securing better results for many large 
advertisers. 


liore strangely, we have recently started a series of experiments with the 
idea of finding © bug-proof cloth. When we are successful in this, the 
result will be of interest to every advertiser who issues a catalogue or 
cloth bound books of any kind, for the ravages of insects cause heavy losses 
on books in all parts ef the country. 


We wish to repeat that our doors are = aa and that we gladly offer all of 
the information we have. 


foregoing monograph is based upon these sources: 


"Where and How to Use Direct Mail in Selling" - Homer J.Buckley - 
"Marketing" (Canadian), Aug. 23, 1924 - p. 110 ff. 


"Tests That Testify" - Hiward H.Schulze - "The Mailbag’, - Oct.,1924 - 
« 206 ff. 


"Six Questions for Direct Mail Advertisers" - R.N.Fellows - "@udicious 
Advertising", August, 1924 - p. 71 ff. 

"Direct Mail in Industrial Advertising” - Ezra W.Clark - "The Mailbag", 
September, 1924 - p. 175 ffo 


"VWhen to Use tho Return Postcard" - Maxwell Droke - “Printers Ink" (Monthly), 
August 1924 - p. 92 ff. 


"Direct-Moil Advertisers Aidod by World's largest Printer" -George H.Carter - 
“Printers Ink (Weokly), Aug. 28,1924 - p. 77 ff. 
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UNIVERSITY Y_ OF ILLINGSS | 
Regular Report, 70 Fifth Ayer , 


Volume 30, Noecl. New York City, 
November 17.1974 


WITALIZING YOUR UATLING LIST 


Statistics show thet the average business loses 15% of its old customers each 
year. This means that a firm with 1,000 customers must get 150 new customers 
each year merely to break even. The real problem, therefore, is how to get 
25% or 30% more customers each year in order that yoyr business may grow. One 
of the cheapest and most practical means is the use of "live" mailing lists 


for direct mail advertising. 


ESSENTIALS OF a GO@ MilLING LIS?. One of the most obvious yet overlooked 
essentials that make for success in direct mail advertising is a good mailing 
list, observes "Advertising Technique" (*1): 


If every advertiser would consider the following four points and put 
in practice the ideas these points suggest, his mail sales results 
would be greatly benefitted: 

1 = Your "copy" and literature may be good, merchandise and 
selling plan tre best - but unless your campaign reaches 
the right people, it will fail, 

@ =A list is the foundation of your campaign. It should be 
considered from the standpoint of final profits and not 

e initial cost. 

3 = The best obtainable is cheapest in the end. It is like 
planting seeds in fertile soil - rich ground produces 
large cropSs 

4 — Business failures, deaths, removals, special trade con- 
ditions, etc., soon make any mailing list obsolete. Changes 
run 10% to 50% each year, according to classifications. 


A list three months old should be gone over carefully before use and 
corrected up to date. Mailing lists should be corrected b: undelivered 
mail returns, salesmen's reports, new direction, correspondence, data 
etcs, so that it will be kept as nearly 100% correct as possible. At 
the same time, new names from the various sources evailable should be 
added. Another point to bear in mind is to see that the mailing list 

is free from duplication. You jeopardize your results by sending two 
or more identical pieces of literature to the same customer or prospect. 
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The first step in compiling a good list is to analyze your sales problem 
- carefully and determine just who your prospects are. This should be done 
where possible by personal Imowledge of the concerns or individuals. 
Usually many logical prospects are unknown to you personally and the next 
plan is to decide which lines of business are your prospects, and then list 
those engaged in such lines of business. The proposition can be further de- 
fined and final lists further segregated by mapping out a restricted territor 
to be covered, by limiting prospects by rating, thus assuring only people 
or firms who are financially capable’ of buying your product or trading at 
your store. This all takes time, but it pays in the end, 


Many executives make it a point to oversee the compilation of their mailing 
lists personally, When it is not possible to do the work in person, some 
careful, capable man or woman should be selected to look after the compila- 
tion of the list. This party should be impressed with the importance of a 
good mailing list, shown in detail just how to compile it, and when it is 
completed, it should be checked with such sources as are convenient to test 
its accuracy and completeness. The other alternative is to have your list 
compiled by a responsible list house. 


No matter what kind of a business you are in = you can profitably use good 
mailing lists. For example, here are a few ways lists are turned into 
profit: For reaching all dealers ina given territory; for reaching con- 
sumers and soliciting orders direct or through dealers; for doing missionary 
work in advance of salesmen; for selling direct to given groups of prospects 
to stimulate demand for dealers; for establishing quotas; for routing sales- 
men so that ground can be covered quickly; for local circularizing in 

dealer co-operation campaigns; for protecting advertisers through rating 
classifications. 


Here is an analysis of what happens to 100 retail customers who no longer 
trade at the store; 


67 drift away because of store indifference toward them. 

9 buy elsewhere by price inducement or better service, 

3 move to parts unknown or more convenient shopping places. 

15 have unadjusted grievances and take their business elsewhere. 
5 are influenced by friends to shop at their favorite stores 

l is either dead or unaccounted for, 


How many of these are preventable losses? Eighty of them can be retained 

as customers if they are appealed to regularly by mail and treated properlye 
The customer on the books of a men's clothing store is worth $85. a year. 
The customer on the books of a department store is worth $362. a year. 

The customer on the books of a shoe store is worth from $35, to $68. a year, 
depending upon the size of the customer's family. The customer on the books 
of a furniture store is worth $87. a year after he has made his main 
purchase and furnished the homee 
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GETTING NEY BLOM FOR YOUR LIST. Recently an inquiry was addressed to several 
hundred business houses, regarding the method followed in adding new names 


to mailing lists. The result was somewhat startling, says “Printers Ink" (x2): 


Practically 85% of the firms questioned admitted that they had no 
definite plen for securing the names of new prospects. These very 
concerns that are amazingly indifferent in the matter of adding new 

names to the list usually are very much concerned about the "deadwood" 
they are carrying, An executive of a large manufacturing house, in 
discussing this very condition, says, "So far this year we have sold 
$46,000 worth of goods to new concerns, Of course our salesmen located 
some of these concerns and opened the accounts when they made their 
regular rounds, But our men cover a territory only twice a year and a 
gool many changes can ucemr in that time, Then too, they hit the high 
spots and do not get into the simll communities at all. Our list covers 
every town of any size in our trading territory. We get the names 
through several different sources. For one thing,ve have a standing order 
with a clipping bureau to furnish us any items in tho daily press re- 
lating to wholesale and retail merchants in our line, These clippings 
come in - great bundles of them - every week, and each is carefully 
examined by a clerk in charge of our mailing list. Here we find that a 
concern has gone into the hands of a receiver, This information is noted 
on the record card, and tne clipping quickly passes along to the desk of 
the credit manager, for such action as he may deem necessary. Another 
clipping may tell that a concern has moved into a spacious now home. The 
address is noted on the card and the clipping this time goes to the sales 
department, where a short note of congratulation is dictated. Other 
clippings tell of new business ventures, transfers, partnerships, etc, 
and these receive similer treatment. Another plan we follow is to read 
all of the national and sectional trade journals in our territory, check- 
ing any references to business changes, etc. 


“We do not wait for the salesman to take the initiative ond write to us 
about the business changes. We continually impress upon him the im- 
portance of furnishing this information promptly ond regularly. As a 
remin@er we have plainly printed on our LTaily Reports a column headed 
“Business Changes’. Here the salesman must report new firms, failures, 
changes in ownership, address, etc. Every man is given to understand 
that these reports are not optional. He must take them out if he intends 
to stay with us and prosper. 


“Another bit of information we ask, in connection with new accounts, is 
the name of the bank with which the firm does business, A tactful soles- 
man can secure these deta without difficulty, when the matter of trade 
reference is under discussion. and it often comes in handy. We carry 
this information on our mailing list record card. Even good customers 
occasionally fall behind in their accounts, and when other methods fail, 
we must resort to the Sight Draft, By sending these drafts direct ta 

the customer's bank for collection, we secure much better results than by 
taking a blind chance and specifying any one of a dozen banks," 
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“IT always take a personal interest in newly established firms in our 
territory’, confessed a certain sales manager, “As soon as we hear of 
these ventures from salesmen's reports or other sources, I dictate 

a little note of cheerful congratulation, and say very frankly that we'd 


“like to get better acquainted. Thas¢ letters usually wind up with an 


invitation to drop in and see the ptant. We find that this ‘kindergarten’ 
work, as we call it, pays big dividends. 


“We were handicapped in securing the names of newly established retail 
concerns’, an executive of another large concern explained. "Our salesmen 
rarely call on the retail trade excepts in some of our larger cities, At 
the same time we do a great deal of sales promotion work among dealers by 
mail. One day the idea dawned on us that we could profitably draft the 
wholesaler's clerical force. The jobber's customer and prospect lists 
were usually kept pretty well up to date. And this was just the data we 
needed. We had our salesmen call on the jobbers, explain the situation: 
show them samples of the sales promotion literature, and frankly ask 
permission to employ a clerk or bookkeeper to revise our mailing lists. 

In some cases we were able to secure copies of jobbers’ lists without cost. 
In other instances we sent out our lists to a bookkeeper or some clerical 
employes in the jobber's office who was thoroughly familiar with the 

trade territory and paid a specified sum to have the list corrected, 
emphasizing the fact that we werg especially eager to secure the names of 
new concerns just starting in business." 


For a long time we found that the problem of securing dealers’ names was 
.a decidedly perplexing one", said the sales manager of a nationally known 
toilet article house. “Finally, someone pointed out that our newspaper 
advertising was running.in practically every town of 10,060 population or 
over in the section where we had distribution. Why not ask the newspapers 
to co-operate with us in keeping our mailing lists up to date? So now 
twice a year, we send a little note direct to the advertising manager of 
the publication in which our advertising appears, explaining that we are 
revising our lists, and asking him to note on an attached slip the names 
and addresses ot newly established concerns, business failures, changes of 
address, etc. The response to this request has been almost unanimous. 
Revisions and classified route lists pile in by the hundreds. As a result 
we have, I believe, the most accurate and responsive mailing list in our 
industry." 


SAIESMEN WILL CORRECT MAILING LISTS! High grade salesmen are not ciusly averse 


to clerical work, But the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company got 


around this difficulty by the clever use of psychology, according to "Mailbag" 


(*3): 


In the Westinghouse New York Sales Office we ‘have about one hundred 
salesmen, Formerly when we wanted these men to correct a list we gave 
them the cards covering their customers and prospects. They were to 

go over the cards and make changers, subtractions, and additions. We 
kept a duplicate set of cards to check on them, Some of the men snapped 
into it; their cards were back in a few days. Others returned them when 
they got around to it, while still others buried the cards in their desks 


and forgot about them until the Publicity Department came around to get 
theme 
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It was weeks and sometimes months before the lists were completely 
corrected. Then it was time to correct them again. We had to find some 
way to put a sugar coating on this job of correcting mailing lists. Here 
is how it was done. 


None of our salesmen had an enormous number of names on his individual 
mailing list, It was practicable to produce a letter from any of our 
lists and then have the salesman sign them individually. Naturally the 
salesman wouldn't sign out a letter to a man who was dead or who had quit 
the job. He wouldn't send out a letter if he kmew the name of the man was 
spelled incorrectly, or if thu initials were reversed. 


It was about two years ago that we made up our first letter for the sales- 
men's signatures, Within two days that particular list was correcta, 
Salesmen telephoned and came into the office with letters they wouldn't 
sign. “This man has been dead two months," they would couwplain, “why didn't 
you know it?" We acted guilty and they gave us the name of the man's 
successor. 


Note that we didn't tell them why we didn't kmow that their customer had 
died. We acted as if we should have known it. We even admitted that we 
should have. They didn't realize that they had corrected their mailing 
lists. They had done nothing but bawl out an inefficient Publicity 
Division. 


YOUR BEST BET IS YOUR CUSTOMER, It is truly amazing, when one considers the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars spent by businesses each year to secure new 
accounts, how little time, effort, and money is expended in developing the re- 
gular customer, believes the "Advertising World" (+4): 


It is impossible to evade the fact that in most businesses your customers 
are your best prospects. In the first place, they are already sold on 
your product. They have gone through the stages of opposition, 

skepticism, doubt, consideration, and favor. You don't have to persuade 
them to buy - you only have to persuade them to continue buying. Banks 
have spent from $5 to $15 eich to get new accounts, while, paying absolute- 
ly no attention to the accounts already on their books - making no attempt 
to have present customers increase their deposits or take advantage of 
various other services the bank has to offer. 


likewise the retailer lets people walk into his store and make large 
profitable purchases, and never takes their names. At the same time he 
spends good money to attract others who, for a variety of reasons, may 
not be logical prospects for his store. 


In an investigation at Marshall Field's, one of the largest department 
stores in the country, it was found that 35% of the best customers had 

never purchased anything from the millinery department. Here were | 
customers with money, needing hats, friecfyily with the store, who completely | 
ignored the millinery department. By going after these customers with 
direct mail advertising, the best possible prospects were reached and sold. 
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A list of 7,000 "dead" accourts was cirecularized by the makers of " Iee 
Union-Alls". In 120 days, 370 of them were reopened, with sales totalling 
$62,000. Many firms send out letters to inactive customers asking them 
why they have stopped purchasing. «A large Chicago shoe manufacturing 
concern, for instance, last year sont out a letter of this nature to one 
thousand customers. as a result, 156 accounts were reopened, or a iittle 
more than 16%. One letter more than offset the average annual loss on a 
thousand customers. The same firm recently began printing a letter on 
statement form to firms who had not purchased for two months, The first 
mailing brought between 12% and 16% of orders. 


The american Gear Company keep both active and inactive customers con- 
stantly circularized with postcards. Every two weeks a new card goes out 
and results show three orders for every hundred cards. No matter hoWlong 
it may be since a customer has purchased, the company keeps itself in 
his mind, E.T.Erickson, Chicago, proprietor of a men's furnishings shop, 
has doubled his business in the last year by regularly following his 
customers. Each purchaser is induced to give his name and address and 
from that time on recoives timely offerings in letter form that make him 
think of the firm every week, Although tine concern is a neighborhood 
store, thore are more than 6,000 customers on tho miiling list, 


The foregoing monograph is based upon these sources: 


(*1) "Good Mailing Lists" - Flint McNaughton - "Advertising Technique" , 
Aug.- Sept., 1924 - p. 3 ff. 


(*2) “How Often Do You Add New Names To Your Mailing List - ifaxvell Droke - 
"Printers Ink' - (weekly), Sept. 18,1924 - p. 57 ff. 


(*3) "Getting the Salesmen To Correct Mailing Lists" - Edward J.Hegarty - 
“The Mailbag’, June 1924 - p. 71 ff. 


(+4) "The Best And Most Neglected of All Mailing Lists" - Alan Robert Murray - 
“The Advertising World", November 1924 - p. 117 ff. 
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NE = =BOOKS REVIEWED 


WOMAN'S WORID COUNTY HaNDBOOK ON NaTIONaL DISTRIBUTION 1923 - published 
by “Woman's World" Magazine Company, Ince, 107 South Clinton Street, 
Chicago, Ill. - 255 pages, 45 maps; cloth, 10" x 15" - ¥10. 


This latest distribution analysis covers the entire country. It shows 
the county and town count oi general stores, grocers, dry goods, clothing, 
boots and shoes, hardware, furniture, drugs, jewelry, auto and farages. 

It also gives the count of wholesalers by states, The maps, which are in 
colors, are arranged in connection with a special classified town list. 
These special distribution groupings should prove of immessurable value 

. ; to all sales executives, whether interested in national or localized 

distribution, 
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Advertising and Sales Promotion Service 


VoLtumME 28, No. 1 FouNDED 1916 By FREMONT RipER—CHARLES W. GERSTENBERG, Editor 


JANUARY 4, 1922 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Prosperity dependent on stabilization insure reasonable prosperity. In the January number of 


Some of the forces that have brought about the depres- 
sion which we hope is behind us, and remedies that, if 
applied, may assure prosperity in the new year are con- 
sidered in a recent publication of the National City Bank 
of New York, from which we quote as follows: 


“In estimating the outlook for 1922 it is necessary to consider the 
causes of the depression and inquire to what extent they have been 
removed or are likely to be overcome. The rapid decline of. the 
European demand for our products is one of the causes, Compared 
with the war years, our exports last year show a great falling off, 
but compared with years before the war they are well above the 
latter in the aggregate, although not in ail lines. Exports of cotton 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, were about 3,000,000 bales 
below the average of the five years next preceding the war, which 
is Pea, explanation of the great fall in the price of that com- 
modity. 

ie camide be confidently affirmed that the foreign demand for 
our products will increase in 1922 or even be maintained at the 
level of the past year. As to foodstuffs much will depend upon 
European harvests. Agriculture will be restored everywhere but in 
Russia. The purchasing power of Europe seems now to depend 
chiefly upon mastering the currency problem, but there is a strong 
presumption that the countries will manage to export enough of their 
own products to buy food necessary to keep their people from 
starving. 

“One factor of importance in 1921 which probably will be reduced 
in 1922 is the importations of gold. In i921 they aggregated over 
$600,000,000. This gold is believed to have come largely from 
Russia, and that source of supply must be nearly evhausted. Of 
the current output of the mines of South Africa and Australia we 
probably will continue to get a share. 

“The principal factor in the depression is within the control of the 
American people. It exists in the unbalanced relationship between 
the prices of farm and other primary products on the one hand and 
the prices of manufactured goods, transportation service and various 
other products and services on the other hand. : 

“Tt is useless to expect a return to normal conditions while this 
disparity of compensation between great bodies of producers exists. 
It is unfair and it establishes an effective blockade against a revival 
of business. It is time that the business community took cognizance 
of the situation and set itself to the task of correcting it. The argu- 
ment that stock on hand was purchased at higher prices has lost 
whatever force it ever had. Merchants who are interested in the 
return of prosperity should do their part for it, and one of their 
duties is to reduce operating costs. ‘ 

“In large part the situation is chargeable to the action of organized 
labor in clinging tosthe wartime wage rates. Raw materials and 
foodstuffs have had a great decline at wholesale, but between the 
wholesale markets and consumers the cost of handling and manu- 
facturing has not declined in like proportions. The effect is to 
obstruct the distribution of goods and throw millions of wage earners 
out of employment, at the same time keeping up the cost of living 
on the entire wage-earning population. In the aggregate there is 
no gain, but a great loss, to the wage earners as a class,” 


America’s prosperity and foreign trade 


America’s industrial progress is inextricably linked with 
her foreign trade and it is impossible for the United States 
to achieve its prewar prosperity by a revival of domestic 
business alone, Dr. Henry A. E. Chandler, economist of 
the National Bank of Commerce in New York, says. 

Dr. Chandler takes issue with those who believe that, 
since foreign trade represents not more than Io to 15 per 
per cent of America’s total commerce, the loss of a part 
of it would leave a sufficient percentage of the whole to 


the bank’s magazine, Commerce Monthly, he points out 
that economic investigation proves that “even during peri- 
ods of depression, volume of national business, after allow- 
ing for price changes, seldom departs from normal by 
more than 15 per cent, and often by smaller percentages; 
and a seemingly small reduction in the percentage of gross 
business may have great significance when translated into 
terms of net profits and thus into final buying capacity. 


“In view of the decline in foreign buying capacity it has been sug- 
gested that we may ybave to reduce our output to conform much more 
nearly to domestic demand and thus in the future prevent the 
accumulation of surpluses similar to those that have so recently 
demoralized some of our principal markets,’ he continues. “Un- 
doubtedly such a reduction can be effected in part and indeed, to 
some extent, has already been done, but as a practical movement 
upon a large scale it is beset with great difficulties. 

“If, for example, we lose only 5 per cent of our total national 
business through the reduction in our foreign trade it does not mean 
that each industry loses only 5 per cent. The relative importance 
of foreign trade varies widely as between different industries. In 
some the proportion of foreign to total trade is insignificant while 
in others it is as high as one-third or nearly one-half. It is possible, 
therefore, that a reduction in foreign trade, amounting to no more 
than 5 per cent of our total trade, may so effectively cripple some 
of our basic industries as to wipe out all profits and even to bring 
heavy losses. 

“Our domestic trade will, of course, continue to be. of much the 
larger importance in our economic life, and even if international 
economic affairs should remain in a highly unsettled condition we 
would, undoubtedly, make important substitutions and readjustments 
within our own territory that would contribute to the relief of our 
domestic business situation. Such readjustments are in part already 
under way. Indeed it is not at all clear that the uncertainty as to the 
international situation is an unmixed evil. In forcing us to look 
more closely for possible readjustments at home, consequent efficiency 
may, in the end, bring us some lasting benefits. 

“On the other hand we must not overlook the fact that readjust- 
ments leading to increased efficiency may still leave in important 
cases a productive capacity in excess of domestic demands. Under 
these conditions individual producers cannot be expected to reduce 
their output simply because there exists an excess in the aggregate, 
at least not until they have been convinced that they may not capture 
a larger proportion of the home trade than they have heretofore 
obtained. Those who are familiar with the history of the destructive 
competition among railroads and industrial plants that led to the 
formation of the pools, the trusts and other forms of combinations 
between 1870 and ro900 will not have difficulty in visualizing what 
would happen if individual producers should all start out to capture 
a larger share of a domestic trade that in the aggregate is insufficient 
for them all. 

“Tt is true that a radical amendment of our anti-trust acts might 
render possible price-controlling agreements that would lessen the 
destructive effects of competition. Such arrangements, however, 
would still leave the problem of surplus products partly unsolved. 
Moreover, the problem of amending our present laws, with a view 
to maintaining a wholesome degree of competition and preventing 
unreasonable price fixing without imposing upon business men great 
uncertainty as to what could be legally done, is extraordinarily 
difficult. As a practical matter, therefore, unless we are to face the 
possibility of an industrial competition of an intensity hitherto 
unknown—that indeed may dissipate part of our productive energy 
—we must recover in the foreign field sufficient trade to carry off 
the output of our surplus productive capacity. 

“Tt may appear the easiest way in our present dilemma to let 
international matters, ‘take their natural course’ and to concentrate 
upon the home market. It may be well doubted, however, that 
the final cost of such a course in money and energy will be less to 
the nation than a course that would call for our active co-operation 
in the international economic and financial reconstruction that is 
necessary to a recovery of the buying capacity of the rest of the 
world, In any event the policies of hermit nations do not lead into 
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the path of progress. Large industrial nations will continue to 
have political and, in some cases, even racial boundaries, but they 
can no longer have economic boundaries, Economic units and the 
forces that control their actions are now world-wide. _ Moreover, 
the resumption of our prewar prosperity and the continuance Of 
our normal growth involve an ever-increasing dependence upon 
international conditions. The whole course of our future economic 
development, therefore, lies clearly in the direction of a larger co- 
operation in international economic activities.” 


Notes for sales and credit managers 


NEW ENGLAND—tThe boot and shoe industry is 
still feeling the effects of labor troubles, and operations 
are curtailed. In Massachusetts the textile industry is 
quite active with American Woolen yverv near 100 per cent 
capacity. Boston raw wool markets are rising. In Con- 
necticut there was a decline of only one per cent i indus- 
trial activity during November as compared with October, 
but operations are still only 61.6 per cent of normal. 


BROCKTON—Shoe shipments amounted to 51,275 cases 
in November as compared with 23,977 cases in November 
last year. 


FALL RIVER—Many mills have idle machinery. The 
cotton manufacturing plants of Hargraves and of Parker 
intend to reopen early in 1922. A three per cent semi- 
annual wage dividend has been distributed to the employees 
of the Bourne Mills Corp. 


HAVERHILL, MASS.—Wage troubles in the wood heel 


industry. Only 1000 workers employed compared to 1700 
normally. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES—Seasonal inactivity 
in New York State in some industries. There is increased 
activity in the metal products industries, especially iron 
and steel, brass and copper goods, enameled ware, agri- 
cultural implements, electrical apparatus, automobiles, type- 
writers and optical goods. Industries further depressed 
include cutlery manufacturing, printing machinery, auto- 
mobile parts and accessories, and shipbuilding. Labor trou- 
bles in clothing lines account for reduced employment in 
that field. Average weekly earnings of factory workers in 
November were $24.32, a decline of 21 cents from October 
earnings. 


NEW YORK—Post office business showed net gain of 
$700,000 in last three months. Garment workers strike 
in progress. 


BUFFALO—Pierce-Arrow truck department is running 
at 100 per cent capacity. Finishing mills of the Wick- 
wire-Spencer Steel Company are operating at 100 per cent. 


ARDMORE, PA.—The Alutocar Co. has reduced prices 
on its standard trucks by as much as $350. 


PHILADELPHIA—Garment workers strike ended. 
Ending of labor troubles in full-fashioned hosiery indus- 
try has resulted in increasing production, and expansion in 
the industry is taking place. Other textiles less active. 


PITTSBURGH—Pipe manufacturing going forward at 
rate of 85 per cent of capacity. U.S. Steel is operating 
at 50 per cent of capacity. Sheet market is quiet with 
operations at only 55 per cent of normal. 


YOUNGSTOW N—Frie’s car repair shops at Galien, 
Cleveland, and Meadeville have closed down. Iron and 
steel markets light due to holidays. Steel pipe manufac- 
turers most active here. 


NORTH CENTRAL—Rubber tire business is experi- 
encing revival. Factories are receiving quantities of large 
orders and are sending increased shipments. 


AKRON—The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. has added 
500 to 600 men to its pay-roll. National Sulphur Co. is 
erecting a new $500,000 plant to employ 250 men early in 
1922. Akron-Selle Co. has received orders which will 
take production over the 40 per cent of capacity mark. 


PRENTICE-HALL BUSINESS DIGEST 


BARBERTON—The Babcox and Wilcox Co. has iu- 
creased production by running present force at full time. 


BLOOMINGTON—Operations in the car shops of the 
Chicago and Alton have been reduced to half-time, affect- 
ing 1500 men. 


CHICAGO—Increased activity appears in the steel indus- 
try. Railroad equipment orders have been mounting. Un- 
employment has been lessened. The Western Electric Co. 
is employing the largest number of men in its history. 
Judge Landis’ decision affecting building trades wages and 
working rules has bettered the construction industry. 
Wholesale trade is very slow, but retail trade has been 
fair, and mail order houses have done very well this last 
month. Financial aid to Sears, Roebuck from President 
Rosenwald puts this company in strong position. 


CINCINNATI—The machine tool industry shows little 


improvement. Millinery and dry goods trades are doing 
well. 


DETROIT—Production of automobiles is being main- 
tained at most factories that look forward to increasing 
production early in 1922. Operations have been interrupted 
somewhat by closing for inventory taking. 
was the first month of the year to show an increase in 


automobile shipments as compared with the same month 
last year. 


ELYRIA, OHIO—The Garford Motor Truck Co. has 
ae cuts in the price of trucks amounting to from $100 
to $340. 


KALAMAZOO—The paper market has been hard hit 
since October. 


WADSWORTH—The Excell Rubber Co. and the Phoe- 
nix’ Rubber Co. are in the hands of receivers. 


NORTHWEST—In northwest generally flour pro- 
duction was 26 per cent less in November than in October. 
Weather has reduced building and other operations. Grain 
receipts lower in November. Wholesale trade under that 
of October. Retail trade 6 per cent less in November 
than in October. Iron ore shipments for 1921 season 62 
per cent under the 1920 season, and the smallest in twelve 
years. Copper mining very low. Cost of living Dec. 1, 89.3; 
Noy: 3,,88.4 \(Jan)) 1, ’2T==r100), 


MILWAUKEE—The Chain Belt Co. has increased its 
foundry operations from a three-day week to a six-day 
schedule, due to large orders for machinery and motor 
vehicle castings. 


GREEN BAY—The Northern Paper Mill is employing 
fifty more men than normally, and mill is running day and 
night. Diamond Lumber Co, sawmill closed since July 
reopens Jan. 3. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Flour production fell off 29 per cent 
in November from the October output: 


RACINE—The Jacobsen Manufacturing Co. is increas- 
ing its facilities to manufacture the “Four-Acre Motor 
Driven Lawn Mower” for which the demand is growing. 


OTHER WEST—ST. LOUIS—Plants of The Brown 
Shoe Company are running full time and production has 
been increased 33 1/3 per cent. Profits for six months 
ending October 31 were $462,320. 


SEDALIA, MO.—The Missouri Pacific car shops reopen 
January 3, affecting 1400 men. Car shops of the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas also reopen on same date. 


DENVER—Construction industry booming. Meat pack- 
ing above normal. Flour production in November was at 
85 per cent of capacity. 


SALT LAKE CITY—Present unemployment. serious. 
Outlook is for reopening of copper mines in early summer. 


November | 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


SOUTH—Cotton gins closing down as crop is almost 
finished. 


_ KENTUCKY—Oil industry more active. Tobacco trade 
is starting up; sales already made have been at about 
double the 1920 price. Some coal mines are shut down due 
to different wage scales in union and non-union districts. 


OKLAHOMA—Daily average petroleum production 
slightly larger in November than in October. 


BIRMINGHAM—Iron and steel inactive, Fair retail 
trade. Demand for structural steel still good. 


MEMPHIS—Lumber exports not heavy, but domestic 
demand is fair in the hardwood market. Prices show up- 
ward tendency. November was best month of the year for 
hardwood. Mill stocks are low. 


RICHMOND—Most manufacturing industries are in- 
creasing the number of hands. Building boom looked for 
in spring. 

PACIFIC—Daily average petroleum production in 
California was 29 per cent larger in November than in 
October. Citrus fruit industry has prospered this season. 
Apple crop in Oregon has been most successful. In lumber 
industry there has been a revival from the depression 
previous to August. 


LOS ANGELES—Growth of city has greatly increased - 


building activity. October building permits exceeded 


$9,000,000. 


SEATTLE—Large lumber movements to the Atlantic 
continue. Eighty-five per cent of the lumber and shingle 


. mills in Washington and Oregon are operating one shift 


daily and there are 50,000 workers in logging camps and 
mills. Outlook is for capacity production in the spring. 
Silk imports from the Orient for last five months have 
been twice as large as in same period last year. 


SPOKANE—Construction work active. Many large 
jobs in prospect. 


TACOMA—Copper shipments to Japan have increased 
greatly since the beginning of the year. 


A correction 


Due to an incorrect statement issued by the Federal 
Reserve Board, the table published in our supplement of 
December 7 showing “Conditions of Retail Trade During 
October, 1921, in the Twelve Federal Reserve Districts’’ 
contains an injustice to the city of Spokane, Washing- 
ton. In column 1B, making comparison of net sales from 
July 1 through October 31 with the same period last year, 
the percentages should have been —12.2 under “$” and 
19.2 under “Vol.” 

By past reports Spokane has always shown its pro- 
gressiveness in Pacific trade, and we are glad to relieve 
any opposite impression that may have been caused by 
the error in question. 


Review of weekly statistics 


Owing to the holiday on December 26 the absolute figures 
in the table on the last page of this supplement in several 
cases, especially under the first two captions Speculation 
and Business Activity, will appear to have fallen off largely 
from the values and amounts of the previous week. Rela- 
tive, however, to the number of business days in each week 
the close of the year did not witness any precipitate decline 
in the activity that has characterized the last month or more. 
True, that retail trade has declined somewhat in the last 
week. This was to be expected, however, after the very 
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good pre-holiday buying that was generally evident through- 
out the country. Wholesale lines still continue to be quiet. 
On the other hand in the securities market a renewal of 
the upward movement that was suspended two weeks ago 
took place. Bank clearings outside New York also held 
their own, business days being considered. 

Speaking of the first of these items, that is, the stock 
market, the year-end sales of stock were far below those of 
November and December, 1920. At that time many sales 
were being made to establish losses for income tax pur- 
poses. While there may have been some selling for the 
same reason this year, it was necessarily limited by the 
fact that there could have been but few losses to record by 
selling, for the course of the stock market has been upward 
since the middle of the year. At any rate for every seller 
there was a stronger buyer and the result was a general 
advance for the week in industrials, railroads and bonds 
As was shown in last week’s supplement the strongest 
buying is among certain groups that have figured in recent 
revival movements, for example, the oil and copper stocks. 

General industrial and business activity moves slowly 
toward a fuller recovery. Unemployment is being relieved; 
railroad equipment purchases have been increasing; and 
the iron and steel industry is in a better position, though 
probably not yet operating at over 50 per cent of its plant 
capacity. While some few reports of railroad earnings 
in November have indicated an increase over the encour- 
aging month of Ogtober, most others have shown a marked 
decline. This is mainly due to the rapid shrinkage in 
freight tonnage. Since the peak of the year, reached on 
October 22, up to the week ending December 17, there has 
been a decline in freight car loadings of 24 per cent. 

Perhaps a good part of the apparent slowing down in 
shipments and purchases evidenced by lower railroad 
freight traffic figures is accounted for by the desire of 
industrial and other companies to keep their first-of- the- 
year inventory figures as low as possible. If this is so, 
then the accumulated demand for goods must come out 
shortly i in the new year, and we should see a spurt forward 
in the form of a general stocking up of raw materials 
and merchandise. 

Prices in the last week of the old year were fairly well 
stabilized at the level of the previous ‘Saturday. Foods 
showed a slight turn downward, Bradstreet’s weekly 
wholesale food price index dropping from $2.95 to $2.92. 

Final crop figures issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture show reduced yields, as compared with the previous 
year for all important crops except wheat, which was 
some 8,000,000 bushels larger this year. While the yield 
of the seven principal crops was 12 per cent lower than 
in 1920, the decrease in the total farm value of all crops 
amounted to 37.5 per cent. Oil production in November 
was larger by almost two million barrels over the October 
output. The high prices for petroleum prevailing the last 
three months have doutbless encouraged larger production. 
The weekly output of coal as reported by the Geological 
Survey is still very low as compared with the same period 
in other years. The daily average output of bituminous 
coal for the month up to December 24 was only 1,210,000 
tons, barely 60 per cent of that in December, 19020, and over 
12 per cent below that of December, 1014, the lowest in 
any winter of the eight years over which records of cur- 
rent output extend. The amount of production is now 
less than current consumption, and reserve stocks are 
being drawn on. 


Money conditions, both domestic and foreign, continue 
about the same as for the previous several weeks; a 
strong foreign exchange market, large banking reserves 
in this country, and easier-time money rates. One change 
of moment has been the tendency of call money to tighten 
towards the close of the year, such funds closing on 
December 30, the last day for which transations were re- 
ported, at 6 per cent. This is the highest closing in sev- 
eral months. 
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PRENTICE-HALL BUSINESS DIGEST 


GENERAL BUSINESS AT A GLANCE (Table revised weekly ) 


SPECULATION: Week end. Week end. December November October September August 
Dec. 31 Dec. 24 1921 Ig2I Ig2r 1921 192! 
Shares traded .......eee+eeeeeee® Hh ASA 3,417,962 3,367,891 17,622,187 15,331,930% 10,068,297 12,806,604 10,991,567 
panes teatee, par vate Nace haiayetetele okeia ise 74,667,600 975357;400 418,068,000 41 1,534,000 parreainn. 3375521700 22 7,800489 
ew securities issued ....-.--eeceeseeeee’ 14,525,000 100,352;000 || seeeesee 255,937,800 103,148,500 205,791,800 138,929,300 
Price of 2s industrial stocks (Annalist)... 83.26 81.60 *80.90 *79°:82 R= 95.0,7 72,21 1 ee ths 
Price of 25 railroad stocks (Annalist)..... 53:75 53.68 *55-46 *5 3.46 *54.92 * 52.96 "54-70 
Price of 40 bonds (Annalist)..-....++ es 75.27 75.05 *75,86 *71.42 *71.50 *70.70 *79.95 
Net yield of 10 bonds (Annalist) %..-..-- 4.835 4.845 *4.840 *5,2220 "5.245 * 5.2695 *5.275 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY: 
Bank clearings outside N. Y. (ooo omitted) 2,706,760 3,165,552 stats 13,639,040 13,781,771 12,853,640 12,392,302 
as sad "airs ok hie Re heisieters sikts steve ONG 5 PE el alr 142,512,034 169,954;743 140,445,247 158,877,790 
ailures, Bradstreet’s: 
U. S.: Liabilities ........ Sate tthe Jai ah cate co elubiewadis tus aio toy ecnmahuh toate FoReReMear STS aatwnt s 4 72,298,422 475722,203 36,212,909 47,893,667 
muta g ages Pe eee ts sitet ecisins fs ae seeeeeee Apes 1,80 1,539 1,629 
OP er cer aa cle lets a aievele wieterevage Qe ELEN othe « 224 Reet etal Nt ete & Rieter eis HptialetelA & 
Raliroad-wrossveaenines percmiile suis. o4 etic viyylensl oliate aan reais Ot PINT 2,272 2,113 2,158 
Foreign trade: 
pee EEA oe reste ne oa ea alate Qecelscmie | git Meus, sin m0, odie a emas 10S Kaiclanc | 7 Un a eee ie 295,000,000 343,597,418 325,713,702 371,935,299 
si pain COCA F, Liseialea gids s wlele ss atereveein ais CEI tt ERY, ate atata . 211,300,000 188,027,901 179,292,165 194,768,751 
pipet Ragetes pushele Aoeys aoe aiaiate pete i ee slept reda tls eee ee ppetl had te 58,536,829 
» D pie acto asy sei eean ecm ph eee 95,3 eee eeeee , 74,510 522,039 495,130 
Gold movements: imports less exportsS..... 9 eeereere ttt jean CRORE NT 51,329,367 39,558,265 63,893,262 85,567,268 
PRICES: 
Bradstreet’s MONthLY HIER. cle dere sce lrouetele OM totersnelueh on Neneeten cs 7 11.3527 11.3514 11.1879 11.0868 11.0576 
fanaliet east of diving INGeEX ae releie, apie se «wie 160.655 160.71 SUR oe 159,076 166.625 174.646 175.869 
London Economist index ...-. - apsaat neta eR oatib sasl alae bale ecg "sce i RE SSR susie OeErr ise: 1458 88 192 
Canadian Dept. of Labor index....--++++-+ teers A ee ve tre ae) A OME» clajeberels, ara ee aur ey 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, retail index.....- Fs AAO RUE ci RR RO EMM foict a me! tl Eseesevoreloieu AN Mente iets annie, 153 153 185 
Wheat, No. 2 red, bushel ....---.--+eeees 1.25% F520) *1.27% *1.14% HEED bab OTs) "1.3854 
Corn, No. 2 yellow, bushel ........+- aes 67% 6734 ¥ 68 * 66% * 7034 * 75% * 84% 
Oats, No. 2 white, bushel ...... bal ees shirt, 48% 47V2 * 45% *.46 *.49 * 49% * 514 
Pork, mess, Chicago, bbl. .....--.-- A Pees 23.00 23.00 *23.00 *23.00 *23.00 *23.50 *22.50 
Beef, live, Chicago, 100 POUMAS |. 4 eierer's s:<'/- 7.50 7.25 *7.00 7.35 *6.85 *9 00 *7.00 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio, pound .....+-++++- 09% 09 4 *.09 * 08% *.0834 * 07% * 065% 
Sugar, granulated, 100 pounds .........-- 4.90 5.00 #6630 *5.20 *5.50 *5.90 e756, 
Iron No, 2X, Philadelphia, ton...-..--.-. 21.34 21.24 *22.34 *22.84 *21.84  #20.84 *21.35 
Steel, billets, Bessemer, Pittsburgh, ton... 29.00 29.00 *29.00 *29.00 *29.00 * 29.00 *30 00 
Copper, lake, N. Wiipound: torn. lesieeenieis = ote 13% 13% * 13% "513 *.12% bene “12% 
peat eee AW) Shee ae eta teieys:« ere 64% 6634 g * 67 5 703% *.7078 * 62% * 61% 
a ae nF pont Le eaite io alte Bik Oy TS ED op: ooh) nigete pak woes Hees £.0435 
SAV SU DOUNG Sahel cate sues suelo’ aa ele hetotete 30 $2 ia . I 
Cotton, mid Nitig, SPOUNG Ja\cleduis'e ve < cles Paes, On 1945 7880 = tyse * 1920 o:21 a. sy ae * nie 
Print cloths 38% in., 64X60 .-..+-+++.-+- 0834 0834 * 08% * 00% *.09% “#08 * 065% 
Wool, delaine, unwashed, Boston, pound... 38 .38 * 36 #34 e383 #133 #35 
Hides, packer No. 1, Chicago, pound...... 16% 16% "16 * 15% *14% eka * 14 
Leather, union backs, pound ......-... -40 .40 * 40 gee *.40 *.40 *"40 
Rubber, up-river, fine, pound............. -23 .23 * 23% * 22% *.19 * 17% *"16 
MONEY CONDITIONS: 

Federal Reserve ratio ...-+-++s+eeeece na 71.1 70.7 bret, *70.8 *69.0 *66 * 
capil ratio of Federal Reserve Banks: t z 2 8 ras 
GSTOM Ma: c cio evoretetetstblslealoie @ eile Epte brold ehetehens 4 6. 6. *76. Me = ' 
New “Work i. Fa apboiiee sisi gin eiels'ois+ se An bo. 3 hos she "Ba at i BAA 
Philadelphia 3 ewe 1.2 *74.6 *69. *70. «beg nes 
sat MOREA IL SY Pye 3 Hi CGO ach oe 71. oils Lo 2 9.7 170-4 66.9 64.0 
Me an PR Ge ike aren erate lalesiete 27 68.8 74.8 68.7 *68.6 *71.4 *65.9 
oa MONG | '\.'55,.h0e v eles stelele Seeletoie = elehaate | 42.3 45.0 *43-7 45.2 43-7 *40.1 *43.7 
Anant Liste censta: rele Ltoie tose evant istae selantshenete 42.6 41.7 *40.5 "41.4 *40.9 “40.8 "43.7 

ae SEO a ec BY a atehove ela ar obate ra ienatornie: ata Zo.6 zis 574-2 "219 567-3 *70.0 = 50-5 
Se a oe AS MSE Sakata ers wititiers eintetere ste Pa ae "63.5 *67.2 *58-9 *38.6 *53.9 
lackey rele eR PAE aR rb AC 56.7 54. 447°3 439-4 44005 39-4 *30.1 
mente Vhiie cto lesalsehes aise 6 Bie elele a Hae 53:3 51.3 748.6 559-7 51-4 *59-9 53.5 
Be Bee reiede Megane Me ae 708 38.2 oo8 re 307 65.6 a 
Reserve ratio, Bank of England (adjusted) . 57.8 64.4 54.1 «50.6 “619 56.3 +689 
noe ee or See tances (ooo omitted) 2,869,60 2,870,99 *2,849,39 *2,786,23 *2,725,96 *2,641,061 * 2,531,231 
Reserve notes in circulation (000 omitted) 2,443,497 2,447,560 * 3,366,006 *2,408.779 maiey ige Man ier ay ee 
Fed, Res. Bank discounts (ooo omitted)... 1,179,833 1,224,703 *1,182,301 *1,308,749 *1,402,903 *1,491,935 *1,650,496 
Rediscount rate: New York ......-+.++-. 4V, yy *ay if f ae si 
pe ie of SPP ESH yah Ja gal tesa 2 5 O72 ue *ot +2 wae, oY 
urrency in circulation (o00 omitted)... = = ---+++*2 eee tees te 4 ‘ 
Interest rates N Y.: Call loans ........ Me . 6 5% a ee dict arn’ se sere SRE 
: / 7 2 
pe ncteae aap, 4-6 months ........ } 5@5% 5@5%4 *s@si4 *534@6 "54 @6 *6@6%% *4£6 
London ($ per £) ...... Weitere ete ote ie a y) Y by L 
Paris (c, per franc) .......seeeeeoees eth Suey a gree ice 13.0 Morsay 
halle aadet a rane A 4, 7-38%2 7-33 17-09 17.8632 17.64 
c. oiejeleinlore + oho wavelie SE 4.39 4.44% 74.41% 74.02 13.98% t4.56 44.24 
et Sede (c. per ae Nag Sy aes mae 95.3 93-7 fol. foz.1 $90.9 f90.2 789.1 
erlin ((e.per mark): 36... (it's cae'd es on ee “4 154 $.55% f.51% .79 T1.17% Lia es 
PRODUCTION: 
Pig iron, tons ........06. Mage ss ctittele ss ey as ; 
Unfilled ‘tonnage, Una Sim Steel Corp is cian ddovid oparlaleyave « ; ue ‘ ‘ Chad, Chet pokes sang om ars Pe Pee 
Coal, bituminous, tons ....-.-+eseeeee: 68 fee aiee arts ead Sen nos ape Gack 47531,026 
a aiatal «site 7,405,000 ate 9 ‘saaicye te es 43,733,000 35,127,000 34,538,000 
Petroleum, barrels of 42 gal, ...se+++ seeuee Seah tS aL Ady oe 37,780,000 35,021,000 36,615,000 40,964,000 
Wheaties hand (bushels){: United States. 56,508,00 54,244,000 *55.552,000 *64,121,000 *60,162,000 * 42,577,000 * 23,056,000 
AoE tc 4 ef abislasl oie cco aieies ola 82,394,000 82,247,000 *82,886,000 *54,2315,000 *27,000,000 * 4,881,000 * 9,894,000 
pheune be ef eh aaa “pencent first of month. t{ Bradstreet’s estimate. ( 


Nore: Italics represent revisions or new additions to the column. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Resume of 1921 


At the beginning of the new year it may be well, as yield- 
ing a measure of satisfaction, to trace very briefly the busi- 
ness movements of the last twelve months. 

In considering broadly the currents of business in 1921 
we may draw a line through the middle of the year: on 
the left of the line will be the period which held out little 
hope that depression was nearing the end, and on the right 
the past five or six months, which have produced very en- 
couraging signs of improvement. 

This mid-year point was the turning point for prices, for 
the stock market, pig iron production, sterling exchange, 
and call money rates. Prices began to stabilize around July 
I, on which date Bradstreet’s index of wholesale prices 
showed its first upward movement in over a year. Since 
then, with one exception, each month has shown a further 
rise in commodity prices, and whereas from January I 
to June I, 1921, prices declined 16 per cent, they had re- 
gained 7 per cent in the following six months. 

The stock market has been very irregular throughout the 
past year. Professional stock traders have had the market 
mostly to themselves with the result that the number of 
shares traded has been exceptionally small. Up to the 
summer months the general trend of prices was downward, 
but towards the end of the year interest in the market re- 
vived somewhat. Certain classes of stock, notably oil and 
copper stocks, representing industries which began to show 
signs of a definite recovery from depression, were the 
specialties traded in, and they showed the largest gains 
in a general advance. Railroad stocks, while not evidencing 
any marked rise, have shown strength since the middle of 
the year, principally owing to more favorable reports of 
railroad earnings in later months. Bonds have been favor- 
ably influenced by steadily declining money rates through- 
out the year. As the cost of money declined bonds repre- 
senting fixed yields began to appreciate. Liberty and 
Victory bonds featured the upward movement among the 
bonds, Victory notes reaching above par. 

The money market under the influence of the Federal 
Reserve System gained strength weekly from the opening 
of 1921. Previous to then the Federal Reserve ratio had 
been declining and had remained below 45 per cent through- 
out the year 1920. A policy of contraction, however, was 
adopted, gold from abroad began piling up in the vaults, 
and Federal Reserve Bank notes were retired in large quan- 
tities. The result of this policy was the increase in the 
reserve ratio from 45 per cent at the first of the year to 
71.1 per cent at the close. As the position of the system 
became stronger an easing up in rediscount rates was per- 
mitted. Early in May the first reduction of the year was 
made from 7 per cent to 6% per cent, and since then 
periodic reductions of %4 per cent at a time have been made, 
bringing the rediscount rate down to the present mark of 
4% per cent. What has just been said of our Federal 
Reserve System may also be said in milder form of the 
Bank of England. Their banking position was also grad- 
ually improved, although to a lesser extent than ours, and 


their rediscount rate was lowered from 7 per cent in May 
by steps of % per cent to the present rate of 5 per cent. 

The foreign exchange market has been very irregular 
during the past year, the only important exchange laying 
any claim to stability being the pound sterling and that 
only since the middle of the year. However, with the excep- 
tion of the Central European countries exchanges closed 
the year at a figure higher than the opening quotations. In 
only one case is the dollar at a discount; the Swiss franc, 
normally 19.3 cents, has sold slightly above that since the 
beginning of December. The money of the Central Euro- 
pean countries, on the other hand, has been made next to 
worthless by huge currency inflation, and exchange rates on 
those countries have declined rapidly throughout the year, 
particularly in the later months. In recent months optimism 
created by the disarmament conference and other diplomatic 
gatherings have favorably affected exchange rates. 

Domestic production, which during the first part of the 
year was at a low ebb, picked up after the middle of the 
year. Pig iron production, which dropped below 900,000 
tons per month in July, has mounted each month since. 
Steel orders have shown a tendency to increase. There was 
a decided upward turn in construction work towards the 
end of the year, almost amountine to a boom. Coal produc- 
tion has been anything but satisfactory, however, and the 
same is true of copper. The corn crop is the second largest 
on record, and though the wheat crop has been exceeded 
several times in the last ten vears, on the whole the crop 
yields of the past harvest, while establishing no records, 
have been satisfactory. Cotton appears to be an exception. 
This crop is the lowest in many years, but apart from the in- 
fluence the short crop may have on textile manufacturing 
there is little doubt that it has benefitted the southern cotton 
planters and has helped to liquidate some of the frozen 
credits that have caused the southern bankers so much 
trouble. 

Opinions of leading bankers, business men and govern- 
ment officials appearing in our daily newspapers of the past 
week almost without exception point to further improve- 
ment in industry in 1922. There is practically no one, how- 
ever, who thinks that there will be any sudden and startling 
surge upward such as we experienced in 1t919. The best 
that can be hoped for, it seems, is a gradual improvement 
with perhaps occasional relapses. 


Industrial news briefs 


Aircraft. An aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America has 
been organized by members of the industry representing the designing, 
constructing, operating and other branches of the business. 


Automobile. In the last two weeks the following cars’ have 
reduced their prices: Cadillac, Buick, Hudson, Essex, Paige, Nash, 
Haynes, Oldsmobile, Apperson, Lafayette, Marmon, and Stephens. 
Unemployment in the industry in Cleveland is being relieved.— 
Chandler plant has more than doubled its force since the middle of 
December.—Capitalists have made a bid of $8,000,000 for the prop- 
erty, goodwill and franchise of the Lincoln Motor Company. 

Boots and Shoes. Wood heel makers of Haverhill, Mass., have 
struck because of 10% per cent wage cut. Strike affects 1500 out of 
normal 1700 persons. 

; (Continued on Third Page) 
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CONDITION OF RETAIL TRADE DURING NOVEMBER, 1921, IN THE 12 FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 


Based upon ‘reports from 381 stores 


nn ne UE UEEEE UIE ISESSS ESSE SSSSSS SENT 


Percentage of increase or decrease (3) (4) 
(1) (a) Percentage Percentage 
of average of out- 
Comp. of net sales with. those Stocks at end of . stocks at standing 
of corresponding period smonth.compared end of each orders at 
DISTRICT last year with month from end of 
July 1to Nov. to 
B A B date, to total pur- 
A July 1 to date Same month Last average chases dur- 
November last year month monthly ing calen- 
sales over dar year 
$ -Vol. $ Vol. same period 1920 
District No. 1 
Boston — 7.3 17-7 14.5 28.0 —10.5 5.9 332-0 5.6 
Outside — 6.6 18.6 — 82 23:0 —t10-:8 29 459.0 4.3 
District (26)* — 7.2 17.9 — 555 26.6 —10.6 5.0 364.0 5-4 
District No. 2 
N: Y¥.'C. and Bklyn. — 6.9 18.2 — 5.4 26.8 — 7.9 3-0 362.9 5.4 
Buffalo — 7.6 17.3 — 5.2 27.0 — 6.7 —0.2 428.7 5.8 
Newark — 8.4 16.3 — 5.7 26.4 —12.9 LeD 371.0 3.6 
Rochester — 7.7 17.2 — 3.6 29.2 —24.2 2.1 392.7 4.7 
Syracuse —Ir.4 12.5 —I11.0 19.3 —29.5 355 414.2 3+5 
Outside 1024: 13.8 — 9.7 21.0 — 2.7 0.4 549.5 4.6 
District (61)* — 8.2 16.6 — 5.7 26.4 — 9.4 2.1 372.3 5-3 
District No. 3 
Philadelphia —10.5 13.7 — 8.9 22.1 — 9.7 0.1 360.3 7-4 
Outside — 4.6 21.2 — 8.8 22.2 — 5.4 1.8 502.9 4:8 
District (49)* — 809 15.7 — 8.9 22.1 — 8.7 0.5 395-5 6.8 
District No. 4 
Cleveland —I19.4 2.4 —22.2 4.3 —17.8 PAG 405.1 5.0 
Pittsburgh —-27.0 — 7.3 22.5 3-9 —15.3 —0.4 414.1 4:5 
Cincinnati —13.4 10.0 —I0.4 20.1 —+16.6 —0.5 495-9 5.4 
Toledo ==, 8.5 16.7 —10.4 20.1 —25.8 1.4 406.3 4.7 
Outside —20.7 0.7 -=19.6 bhey A 0.9 0.6 491.6 7-5 
District (27)* —21.1 0.2 —I19.7 6.4 —16.3 0.7 424.7 4-9 
District No. 5 
Baltimore —14.7 8.3 ——1.4.2 15.0 — 8.6 ST hsy! 407.1 44 
Richmond — 9.1 15.4 — 8.8 22.2 — 3.5 2.9 418.3 7.4 
Washington — 8.0 16.8 — 5.4 26.8 — 9.9 0.3 420.0 3.2 
Outside —21.6 — 0.4 —I15.4 13-4 — 2.6 —0o0.7 523.4 3-9 
District (23)* —12.9 10,6 —II.0 19.3 — 7.7 —0.5 429.0 4.3 
District No. 6 
Atlanta 20.5 1.0 —28.5 — 4.2 —13.2 —o0.6 565.2 3:5 
Birmingham —34.2 —16.4 —31.7 — 8.5 —I3.1 4:3 733-6 4.2 
Nashville — 8.8 15.8 —14.5 14.6 —13.6 —1.5 555-7 4.0 
New Orleans —20.5 1.0 —I15.1 13.8 — 9.4 —0.9 , 443-4 6.5 
Outside —22.7 — 1.8 —21.5 RLS —20.7 0.8 513k 2.9 
District (30)* —214 — 0.2 —20.4 6.7 —13.9 0.2 520.6 4.8 
District No. 7 
Chicago 12.7 10.9 —13.4 16.0 —I11.2 rat 362.2 3-3 
Detroit —18.2 3:9 —17.3 10.8 24.1 —0.2 387.5 6.0 
Outside —16.6 5:9 —15.0 13.9 —12.6 —I1.3 533-0 4.0 
District (58)* —16.9 5-5 —I15.9 12.7 —I7.5 —o.6 446.9 4.9 
District No. 8 
St. Louis — 8.2 16.6 —11.6 18.5 — 3.7 2.5 375-6 5 at 
Louisville —I4.1 9.1 —14.2 15.0 — 9.9 —3.8 650.4 2.9, 
Memphis — 9.7. 14.7 ——T0.8 rT, —15.6 2.1 426.3 9.1 
Little Rock — 9.2 15.3 —I1.1 19.1 — 1.9 0.04 469.9 ‘8.5 
Outside —17.1 5.3 —10.7 19.7 — 3.4 —5.2 465.0 4.8 
District (20)* — 9.4 TOL anit tay 17.0 — 6.4 0.8 426.4 5.6 
District No. 9 (16)* 18.3 3.8 —13-5 15.9 12.9 —o.8 23 
District No. 10 
Kansas City —12.9 10.6 — 9.2 21.7 — 5.1 —3.2 499.2 1.9 
Denver — 8.6 16.1 —' 2.1 B12 — 1.7 23 498.5 4-3 
Outside —17.7 4-5 —I17.4 10:7 —13.3 —10:9 532.5 3.9 
District (16)* —13.8 f 9.5 —10.8 19.5 — 6.7 — 4.2 507.7 3.0 ( 
District No. 11 (21)* —25.9 — 5.9 —24.2 1.6 —17.7 0.0 52351 4.3 
District No. ‘12 
Los Angeles 0.5 26.4 0.8 32.9 II.0 nee 478.9 7.4 
San Francisco — 4.0 21.9 ss: 29.3 — 6.8 0.2 440.0 7.3 
Oakland —"9.3 15.2 — 9.5 bres — 47 0.4 488.3 : 
Sacramento —16.8 507 —13.4 16.0 — 6.4 —0.4 461.5 : 
Seattle —I11.7 1200 13-1 16.4 —19.4 4.4 415.1 5.3 
Spokane —10.4 13.8 —14.6 14.4 —17.1 —2.0 541.8 8.0 
Salt Lake City —14.2 9.0 —17.0 1Y.2 —16.7 —o0.4 499.3 6.3 
District (34)* — 7.9 17.0 — 8.3 22.9 —13.4 1.3 462.0 6:4 
UNITED STATES (381)* —13.7 9:6 —12.4 17.4 —I1.9 0.6 432.2 5.0 


* Number of stores reporting. re 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS = 


Retail trade 


Retail trade in November as shown in the table on the 
facing page, based on reports from 381 stores situated 
throughout the United States, was 13.7 per cent less in 
value than in November, 1920, and in the five months 
from July 1 through November 30, 12.4 per cent less 
in 1921 than in 1920. This is somewhat of a slowing up 
as compared with the previous month of October (see 
report in the supplement of December 7), which showed 
a decline in October sales of only 6.7 per cent from the 
sales in October, 1920. More recent news, however, indi- 
cates that retail trade in December will show up much 
better than do the November figures. 

Volume of sales in November doubtless exceeded those 
in the same month of 1920, as indicated by the percentages 
in the column headed “Vol.” As in previous reports of 
retail trade that have been published in the Business Con- 
ditions section these percentages have been computed from 
the “$” columns by using as a basis the fall in retail food 
prices shown in the United States Department of Labor 
retail food price index. This index, which was 193 in 
November, 1920, dropped to 152 in November, 1921. In 
other words, with equal sums of money 27 per cent (193 
divided by 152, minus 100) more food could be bought 
last November than in the same month of 1920. Similarly, 
the average of the index numbers for the five montis 
beginning July 1 fell from 204 in 1920 to 152 in 10921, 
which means that in purchasing food, money was 34 per 
cent more efficient in the latter period. Notwithstanding 
the fact that retail food prices have undoubtedly dropped 
further in the last year than “all” commodities, the volume 
percentages should approximate the truth. 

If the districts are arranged in order of amount of 
sales, the Boston district leads the list with the others 
arranging themselves as follows: San Francisco, New 
York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Richmond, Kansas City, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Cleveland, Atlanta and Dallas. 

Compared with the previous table showing conditions in 
October the present table indicates (1) practically no 
change in stocks of merchandise on hand, column 2; 
(2) a tendency to larger turnover of stock, column 3; 
(3) smaller purchase orders outstanding, column 4. 


Industrial news briefs 
(Continued From First Page) 


Banking. The Fort Dearborn National Bank and the Fort Dear- 
born Trust and Savings Bank have been merged with the Continental 
Bank and the Continental and Commercial Trust Company of 
Chicago.—The general demand for bills of acceptance declined in 
December. The fall in foreign trade in 1921 resulted in reduction 
in amount of banker’s bills in the New York market. Market is 
broadening, however.—The War Finance Corporation in 1921 ap- 
proved loans amounting to about $196,000,000 of which $145,000,000 
was for agricultural and live stock purposes and $51,000,000 was used 
in financing exports.—Liberty and Victory bonds outstanding January 
I, 1921, were reduced by $756,399,668 during the following year.— 
Great Britain loans £15,000,000 to Greece on condition that the great- 
est part of the amount be used in the purchase of English products.— 
Great Britain’s imports of gold for eleven months of 1921 were 
£47,157,897; exports were £55,727,585.—The International Industrial 
Corporation with a capital of $100,000,000 may adopt the American 
dollar as the basis of its capital—Senator Owen proposes the estab- 
lishment of a European Federal Reserve bank providing a gold 
secured currency and linked with the American reserve system as a 
provider of resources and reserves.—Paul M. Warburg has been re- 
elected a member of the Advisory Council of the Federal Reserve 
Bank.—James Speyer, New York banker, suggests establishment of 
branch of our Federal Reserve System in Cuba or a Federal Reserve 
System of Cuba’s own.—New York Federal Reserve Bank earned 
97.3 per cent on its capital in 1921. Earnings totalled $26,093,832, as 
against $53,128,130 in 1920 and $27,959,619 in 1919.—Time money 
in New York for all stated periods dropped to 434 per cent on 
January 6; lowest rate since August, 1917. Call money last Friday 
dropped to 3% per cent. 


Building. The Dow Service Daily Building Reports thinks 1922 
will be an active year, but that many builders will hold back waiting 
further deflation in labor and materials.—New York building trades 
unions agree to modify working rules to increase efficiency of labor. 
—Home building in New York City in 43 weeks since February 26, 
1921, jumped 413 per cent above the amount for the same period 
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in 1920.—The Building Trades Council of Chicago has called strikes 
as move in fight on Landis wage awards, 


Clothing. The Nash Clothing Company of Cincinnati has increased 
wages 10 per cent and reduced working hours to 40 per week. 


Copper. Among others the following copper mines are to reopen in 
January: Anaconda, Butte & Superior, North Butte, Davis Daly and 
Tuolumne.—Merger of the American Brass Company with the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company proposed.—Germany was the largest 
buyer of American copper in the first eleven months of 1921. 


Electrical Apparatus. The General Electric Company has received 
an order from Japan amounting to $1,250,000 for power transformer 
and lighting arrester apparatus. This is the largest order of that type 
in the company’s history. 


Electric Railways. Conditions affecting transit lines in all cities 
showed great improvement in 1921, though labor and material costs 
are still very high.—Since 1912 municipal trolleys in San Francisco 
have earned $5,876,358 over operating costs, with a five-cent fare. 


Fox Farming. A new industry in the last ten years. There are 
now from 10,000 to 15,000 silver foxes in captivity on farms in 
ag reeg states. Silver foxes are favorite as pelt brings as much 
as $600. 


Gold. Gold production in the United States and territories in 
1921 was $2,081,400 less than in 1920, amounting to only $49,105,500 
last year. 


Iron and Steel. The Iron Age sees improvement in the industry 
in the new year with an increase to 60 per cent of capacity operation 
reached during the year. Orders for new railroad cars are hopeful.— 
The Great Southern Steel Corporation plans to erect a $500,000 
plant at Birmingham. Company’s capital is $105,000,000 and it owns 
£0,000 acres of coal and ore lands in Alabama.—Merger of the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company with the Inland Stee] Com- 
pany and the Steel and Tube Company of America is expected shortly. 
—lIron ore mined in the United States in 1920 amounted to 67,604,465 
gross tons, 11 per cent more than in 1919. Pig iron produced in 
1920 was 36,242,748 gross tons, 19 per cent over 1919. Steel pro- 
duction was 42,132,934 gross toms in 1920 as compared with 34,671,232 
tons in 1919.—Production of iron in England in November amounted 
to 271,800 toms compared to 235,500 tons in October. 


Mining. Production of minerals in Alaska in 1921 amounted to 
$16,109,000 as compared with $23,303,757 in 1920. 

Oil. The Standard Oil Company of Louisiana has cut the retail 
price of gasoline two cents to new price of 23 cents.—Price of crude 
oil dropped during first week of new year. Pennsylvania grade 
receded from $4.00 to $3.50.—The Empire Refineries, Inc., reports 
an increase of 37 per cent in November, 1921, over November, 1920, 
in the number of tank cars moved. 


Packing. Appeal has been made to President Harding to use his 
influence to settle strike in the packing industry in Omaha.—The 
Cudahy Packing Company reports deficit of $1,569,563 for fiscal 
year ending October 31, 1921. 

Paper. Independent paper mills in the United States and Canada 
permitted by board of arbitration to reduce wages of unskilled work- 
ers 20 per cent. New scale 32 cents per hour; 10,000 workers 
affected.—Shortage of paper in Germany has led to agitation for 
embargo on paper pulp exports. 


Pipe. Indictment has been made of members of the Eastern Soil 
Pipe Manufacturers’ Association on charge of price fixing. 


Printing and Publishing. A lockout of 1500 photo-engravers in 
New York City followed the refusal of unions to raise week-hours 
from 44 to 48 or accept a $5 week wage cut.—Addition to plant of 
New York Times will double its capacity to 8000 40-page papers per 
minute. 

Railroad. A Cleveland company has taken over the track la- 
borers, foremen and crossing watchmen of the Erie Railroad’s Chicago 
division under an operating arrangement similar to that under which 
the road’s repair shop work was turned over to outside concerns several 
months ago.—The Erie Railroad Company has reduced fares between 
New York and certain other points from $2.61 to $5.51.—A Io per 
cent freight rate reduction on certain farm products has been made 
by the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad.—Freight car loadings 
for the week ending December 24 totalled 665,927 cars, 61,076 less 
than the preceding week.—lIdle freight cars increased to 552,373 on 
Dec. 23 as compared with 21,036 less on Dec. 15. 


Retail Trade. The National Prosperity Bureau consisting of 
retail businesses in all lines will begin a campaign on February 1 to 
promote business and prosperity. Retail associations representing 
500,000 stores and a capital of $5,000,000,000 are taking part.— 
December gross sales of the F. W. Woolworth Company were $24,- 
155,400, a new high record in the company’s history, and 12.23 per 
cent increase over December, 1920.—Christmas sales of the S. S. 
Kresge Company amounted to $3,048,683, an increase of 27.57 per 
cent over same period in 1920, 

Shipping. A strike of 5000 marine workers is threatened at the 
Port of New York because of wage reduction of $20 to $50 per 
month. 

Sugar. The Sugar Export Corporation has been organized with 
Earl D. Babst as president, to handle exports of refined Cuban sugar. 
—Federal Sugar Refining Company says that the huge carry-over of 
the old crop and satisfactory new production will make sugar 
abundant and cheap this- year. 

Textiles. A reduction of 12% per cent in wages and an increase 
from 48 to 54 working hours per week has been announced by 
twelve mills at Utica, N. Y.—New England manufacturers have 
decided not to make any wage reductions at the present time, } 
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GENERAL BUSINESS AT A GLANCE (Table revised weekly) 


SPECULATION: Ye end. were end, December November October September August 
an. 7 ec. 31 1921 1921 1921 1921 1921 
Shares traded ........ Hime ale Ta Rleeth aie. 3,401,861 3,417,962 17,622,187 15,331,930% 10,068,297 12,806,604 10,991,567 
Bonds traded, par value ......... Ae a eae 74,887,150 74,667,000 418,068,000 411,534,600 347,020,700 = 337,552,700 227,806,450 
New securities issued ...... LIS Sie 23,075,000 14,525,000 318, 535,100" B55: 937,800 103,148,500 205,791,800 138,929,300 
Price of 25 industrial stocks ‘(Annalist) . oF 81.21 83.26 *80.90 *977.82 pits 607 "72.21 *72.82 
Price of 25 railroad stocks (Annalist)..... 53-28 53-75 *55-46 *53.46 *54.92 *52.96 * 54.70 
Price of 40 bonds (Annalist)......+++--+> 75.28 75.27 *75.86 2 72:42 £71.50 *70.70 *70.95 
Net yield of 10 bonds (Annalist) %..-..- 4.835 4.835 *4.840 5.2220 5.245 "5.2695 *5.275 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY: 
Bank clearings outside N. Y. (000 omitted) 3,182,630 2,706,760 Nae atte 13,639,640 13,781,771 12,853,640 12,392,302 
esa ee Bradatreet’s ccd eeesscet tus cece cpap hpeseseeloe) {iiiperee/leige'e 142,512,634 169,954,743 140,445,247 158,877,790 
ailures, Bradstreet’s: 
U. Sit Liabilities J. .0/....00.00008 ee bees 76,342,530 72,298,422 471722,203 36,212,909 47,893,667 
oan alamete a tteibe shtele. Mlsleidins sae Sele 509 445 2,380 1,985 1,806 1,539 1,629 
anada: UMDET ceroecsesccsere® eeoere ie} 57 eee ecene 224 eeeecece eseescee ecoeeees 
Railgead stars earnings per mile .....-002 0 ee eeeeee ee RiGee, Nas} aia taratcuats 2,272 2,113 2,158 
oreign trade: 
Exports, total .....sseeseeeees aS alelslets oie every! oth Bsficinhe: «:0:'0 dats 204,437 5397 343,597,418 325,713,702 371,935,299 
Imports, total .....-.. Sfatelake\s See cote sony pene aleliaje etiis QM A Elabsrs uareie's,. | MUNWate te eg tee she 211,027,080 188,027,901 179,292,165 194,768,751 
ween ee bushels SE oreaiare ie ea tire tate ete 5, 1383, aa 4 510, O77 7. lhe sieleisies fareatisre eae 30, 4 beaee 58,536,829 
otton exports, bales ..... De, eiafelsvateleniveta 105,73 95,314 oops 45,09 4,510 522,639 495,130 
Gold movements: imports less exports Spartina te eEY Ce i ate Loti ins,» cheese 51,329,307 39,558,265 63,893,262 85,567,268 
PRICES: 
Bradstreet’s monthly index........-+.-+- AL SRM i hca 11.3725 11.3127 11.3514 11.1879 11.0868 11.0576 
Annalee cr of UM | index. . oe Wiee tbh 157.397 160.655 ohne ol avert Ta9,079 nents 174.646 78.869 
ondonh ‘Economist index {.\085.. sR Ren ok hh eo SEER, TEE eae Tefahe ‘sie: 6 Bs Wiaiees Me 4545 4,924 4,819 
ei, Dept. of Labor index..... Messe s pte, ne CS Te Ste Se dinieiele © 227.3 229.2 232.7 236.4 
S. Dept. of Labor, retail index..... CT SAB INS MES OME Fs 2 Sie Ch EA ey Be otees, SG 152 153 153 185 
Wheat, No. 2 red, bushel .....-....0..0- 1.20 1.25% *1.27% "1.14% mike3a 1.38 1.38% 
Corn, "No. 2 yellow, bushel, Psa 65 .67%4 * 68 * 66% “704 *.75% * 84% 
Oats, No. 2 white, bushel ............... 47% 48% *.45% *.46 *.49 “49%, “51% 
Pork, mess, Chicago, 100) Pa ey 22.00 23.00 *23.00 *23.00 *23.00 *23.50 *22.50 
Beef, live, Chicago, 100 pounds ........--. 7.60 7.50 *7.00 "7.35 *6.85 *7.00 *7.00 
Coffee, Now 7 | Rio,~ pound). sti. s deewe ics 09% 09% *.09 * 08% * 0834 *.07% * 06% 
Sugar, granulated, 100 pounds ........... 4.80 4.90 *5.30 *5.20 *5.50 *5.90 “5.75 
Iron No. 2X, Philadelphia, LOMA teas stopetactve jocd 21.34 21.34 *22.34 *22.84 *21.84 *20.84 *21.35 
Steel, billets, Bessemer, Pittsburgh, ton... 28.00 29.00 *29.00 *29 00 *29.00 *29.00 *30.00 
Copper, lake, N. Y., pound ....,..-..-+0-- 113% 13% *13% -13 7.1254 * ig 12% 
Silversounce hs. 2 > science ous Sieve Pkciacies ease 647% 64% 4 *.67 ib 70% *.79% Z 62% *.61% 
Lend ay ° paps SIRENS a alelals oxalic Cob tehain etoine .0470 are noe ane Races wodas in LD, 
WEY es POULIG! de rcielele cstate e eke « Ste ie SAT a2 32% 30 2 .26% ca) a 
Cotton, mid ling, pound aitats @ locate Ay SOARES -1875 -1945 03080 * 1920 * 2110 “1816 Sey 
Print cloths 38% in., 64X60 .........06. .09 .0834 * 084 * 09% *.09% #08 .06 
Wool, delaine, unwashed, Boston, pound... .40 38 * 36 * 134 4.3 *.33 *.35 
Hides, packer No. Chicago, pound atee ss 16% 16% *.16 "15% *.14%4 * 54 14 
Leather, union hace: POUNG Yew sited -40 40 *.40 "42 -40 *.40 * 40 
Rubber, up-river, fine, pound............. i23 23 * 23% * 22% *.19 * 17% *.16 
MONEY CONDITIONS: 
Federal Reserve ratio ...--.+++-+seeceees 71.1 71.1 *92.7 *70.8 *69.0 "66.8 *63. 
Rescaye ratio of Federal Reserve Banks: sie 
Det eee ei hela aPeiur « ‘eiocg eis ata 80.1 76.1 *76.3 "80.7 76.0 "71.4 *77.8 
ae tee Rt Serene Gio ei ove c(mtere Os alot ete alters 79.3 80.8 *83.6 $82.3 *82.4 £75-5 °72.2 
ie pts (-) 90) tO eR OV Io 74.1 71.2 *74.6 59-7 470-4 486.9 $54.0 
ccrae EPS A: SCANS OAM Usd) 2ia s bahia are si 69.9 72.7 *74.8 *68.7 68.6 a 7164 65.9 
ze ichmeed eel OTe St craig it Lt aha eee gs teen te: 0 ale 42.0 42.3 43.7 $45.2 443-7 £40.1 £43-7 
ak NCH [e's cleravahelo le o/sieve's «00 otarare Aipieeiaren, ove 42.2 42.6 *40.5 nated 40-9 440.8 41.7 
one Deeb e eee reece ete n ee eceteenes 70.3 70.6 "74-2 "71.9 *67.3 *70.0 *59-5 
a ve. edhe dvo-pidegen's apoyebe dvs’ alarcattavoliy ol afevete rele 66.1 63.2 503-5 $67.2 58-9 £58.6 *53-9 
ie paces BAe ee oni here cera lay oan nM sido} ghana 59.0 56.7 "47-3 £39-4 *40.5 *39-4 $39.1 
Bone BEY disid es feo Bleejsinieiey sholeishstaterwtslel's 51.3 53-3 548.6 5O7 eol4 59:9 53-5 
te OB gies at cay SV bietarealls\ 10) ail iylsz5\ fe ey i apa are ae 39-3 ae Ps a peuik a 
sfapath eva viatelwauayeirs ; : f f 5 3 2. 
Reserve ratio, Bank of England (adjusted) . 45.9 57.8 sear deg 6 Poth #56. 3 #589 
gold, Pall ioducdaat ene (000 omitted) 2,875,208 2,869,600 *2,849,397 nie tems * 2,725,966 "3, by pi * 3,531,231 
NE weve BVM is fave Le belie a latele 4 Ree 04,23 707,000 91,09 711,000 
Resstye pecs at circulation (000 womuitted) 2,405,316 2 443,497 * 2,366,006 "214085779 "2,457,196 ea 481,466 "2,537,517 
e es, Ban iscounts (ooo omitted). 1,112,567 1,179,833 1,182,301 1,308,749 1,402,903 "1,491,935 “1 eee 
Rediscaeet cae New York ..... Biv te Suatere 4% 4% *4% "5 *5 "54 
adicdgt Feng landit: comics «+ aaleatsal- Salers 5 5 we *5%4 "sia “5% “8% 
Currency, in ‘circulation “(ooo omitted) 7 Ui) eee ai @ wrae wre 
Interest rates N Y.: Call loans ....... Wh : 3% 6 Mn a aah ge Bare ise j O73 A 
Fereea ctnice bse ath es oa . 5 5@s% *5@s%4 *54@6 *5%4@6 "6 @6i4 6 
Londony.($) pet £) aie spect sioisccvoreceiene.as y Y y 
Paris (CG, Der crane) "ein u csicieoive Sielejare eleta.t ; tis aan at teers he ns 1) toe Ur 
Romeuter per lira). «svn ss isisies¢ o's oe 4.31% 4.39 14.41% 4:02 t3.98% +4 56 . 
‘ Ah : ; E : 4.24 
Montreal (c. per Canadian $) .......... 94.0 95.3 to1.6 92.1 790.9 f90.2 89.1 
Berlin (c. per mark): \..sc..08000s sees 544 55 t.55% t-51% T-79 1.17% ceeeeece 
PRODUCTION: 
Pig ATONS |) CONG) e) wieisise fai eye: ons « ers.ie’e) ys #1015; Js\e8e) 4) 9200) sept, bye «a 4 ‘ 
Unfilled tonnage, U. 8." Steel Corp 02 I se cet 4 SouuRiees Nae MR)MBERBInag Svageore7e <MMeMe bn bae 
oes psec ata | On I TOS en tor ee in (ese SG00;000 9 ih acest. z 36,020,000 43,733,000 35,127,000 34,538,000 
Thee ontnctd Mhusheleit: O Bi WT etaeha ne a TE aie kee Wg 37,780,000 35,621,000 36,615,000 40,964,000 
Cenad e ates. 56,776,000 56,508,000 *s5, 552, 000 8=©. *64, 12, 000 *60,162,000 * 42,577,000 *23,056,000 
DVAIA Ls oleic otiri lea leleieele\sie)vicie loin e's hele 0: 82,545,000 82,394,000 *82,886,000 54,231,000 %27,000,000 *4,881,000 * 9,894,000 


S Figures for week ending nearest first of month, 
+ Figures as of first of month. 


Notr: 


+ Bradstreet’s estimate. 


Italics represent revisions or new additions to the column. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Future commodity and security prices 


Will the price of commodities continue the upward course 
begun last July? What will be the probable course of 
security prices? These interesting questions are answered 
in a recent number of the Financial and Commercial Bul- 
letin issued by H. M. Jacoby & Co., New York City. 

The bulletin analyzes the present business situation in 
America to-day as being in a satisfactory condition with 
regard to volume of sales, consumption and distribution—in 
fact, better than the pre-war year 1913. Production how- 
ever, is not up to par and is actually 13 per cent below 
the 1913 level. The low manufacturing activity obtaining 
at the present time is due to surplus stocks of goods already 
on the market. 

At the present time there are many manufacturing plants 
idle as a result of over-production previous to 1921. As 
the surplus stocks of goods on the market are used up and 
as production remains low “there is likely to develop what 
is known as a ‘rebound’ in commodity prices which in dura- 
tion may resemble the rebound which followed the slump 
after the Civil War.” This rebound ran from the middle 
of 1865 to the middle of 1866, prices recovering 44 per 
cent of their preceding decline. From then on prices de- 
clined quite steadily for fourteen years. 

It is therefore probable that this year will be “charac- 
terized by stabilization in most prices and a moderate 
advance in thoroughly liquidated commodities.” Some com- 
modities such as cotton, rubber and hides, having suffered 
first from the depression are among the first to recover. 
Those that felt the depression later should take longer to 
recover. “The policy of the business man as well as the 
investor should, however, be to look beyond that rebound 
and to prepare himself for steadily declining prices accom- 
panied by severest competition.” 

The securities of those industries whose products increase 
in price should advance. European competition will be felt 
severely by some industries, such as paper and woolens, 
while other industries, like copper, will escape such com- 
petition. Securities, therefore, must be chosen with regard 
to the influence of competition. 

Those industries which will benefit from falling prices 
should prove good investments in the future. The public 
utility is in this class, and is perhaps the most attractive 
group of securities at the present time. As prices decline 
operating costs do likewise, while utility rates remain fairly 
stationary. 

Investment will proceed along certain lines. “Bonds will 
rise to a height where the income is so small that the pub- 
lic will center its interest on preferred stocks. After these 
are selling on a low income basis common stocks will be 
considered.” A word of warning is necessary concerning 
those industries that are loaded down with excessive plant 
capacity which has resulted in overcapitalized values, In- 
vestors should concentrate on industries which were not 
subject to overexpansion. Public utilities and railroads 
belong primarily to this class. 


Some forecasts 


The following opinions of eminent business men as to 
the outlook in 1922 are for the most part excerpts from 
the Annalist annual number and the New York Evening 
Post annual business review. 


A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. 


The recovery in the general situation since the early 
months of 1921 has been greater than could have been 
hoped for at that time. The banking system of the coun- 
try is in a position to meet the legitimate needs of agri- 
culture and industry. The Treasury has made substantial 
progress in the refunding of the short-dated debt, and 
has already brought about a better distribution of the early 
maturities. Victory notes are above par, and Liberty bonds 
are selling about ten points higher than a year ago. Unless 
extraordinary new burdens are imposed, the Treasury 
should be able to proced in an orderly way and without 
undue disturbance to business with the great refunding 
operations that will be necessary in connection with the 
Victory loan and other short-dated debt outstanding. Gov- 
ernment expenditures will apparently be about half a billion 
less for this year and for next year than was expected 
a year ‘ago. 


John G. Lonsdale, President of the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louts. 

Here are the hopeful signs for the year we are now en- 
tering upon: 

Business leaders generally believe that the period of 
stress is over. 

Growing confidence and faith in the situation on the 
part of the American people. 

Gradual reduction of costs to conform to supply and 
demand. 

Year’s improvement, while not uniform indicates bene- 
ficial adjustments. 

Gradual, though not pronounced, recovery of certain in- 
dustrial lines; encouraging indications in others. 

Purchasing power of the public not seriously impaired, 
as shown by saving deposits and investments. 

Year 1921 saw moderate revival of building, portending 
greater activity. 

General recognition of the fact that the interests which 
the nations of the world have in common far exceeds 
those we have in conflict, as shown in Disarmament Con- 
ference. 


Here are the detrimental signs: 


Farm product price levels still below industrial. 

Lack of stable foreign credits. 

Necessity for continued liquidation. 

Forms of Federal taxation confiscatory in nature. 

Lack of more advanced adjustment of railroad situation. 

Cost offrovernment and doing business both too great. 

People® stil regard what they’re paid as more Important 
than their work and what they spend too slightly. 


(Continued on Third Page) 
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Purchasing power of cities and districts 


BOSTON DISTRICT Richmond District—Continued Minneapolis District—Continued 
Ratio Dec ’21 Ratio Dec ’21 Ratio Dec ’21 Ratio Dec ’21 Ratio Dec ’21 Ratio Dec ’21 
to Nov ’21 to Dec ’20 to Nov ’21 to Dec ’20 to Nov ’21 to Dec ’20 
Bangorac?s 2 ..: 102 87 Richmond ... 101 99 Great Falls ... 99 67 
Boston} yrs a 97 85 Washington .. 111 109 Heletiaty % 2%. 03 128 124 
Fall River .... © 78 83 Wilmington .. 95 Sid Minneapolis .. 102 80 
Hartiord ©... 103 eboo —. —— St Pale... 111 92 
Holyoke .....: 93 m otal ines se 105 96 Sioux’ Pails: ese °103 79 
ihe Te ye 94 8 i 
Manchester. 127 98 ATLANTA DISTRICT WOR -1930-smnegy 
New Bedford . 92 106 Atlantayi. few) 107 99 wets Jie 
New Haven .. 100 85 rote Date i ca Lotion... 101 78 
Portland) > 0 98 78 irmingham .. 11 
Providence .... 97 82 Chattanooga .. 101 75 KANSAS CITY DISTRICT 
Springfield ... 93 85 Jacksonville .. 110 80 Atchisoms. .. . 97 ve 
Waterbury? 2... 107 74 Knoxville 94." 102 89 Bartlesville ... 109 62 
Worcester .... 106 83 Macon? i aa 107 85 Cheyenne ..... 114 106 
a eas Mobile, Uses 105 a3 Colorado 
eatin. ce 97 84 Montgomery . 105 94 3 Springs .... i ef 
Nashville “)...° 59 67 enver ine ie: 
NEW YORK DISTRICT New Orleans . 99 80 J Spies, 2 107 80 
Albany ...... 118 104 Pensacola eer LO2 80 Kansas City, 
Binghamton .. 104 91 Savannah ... 103 84 Kansas .... 111 77 
Bpuao.,). sao: 105 78 Tampas, and 104 109 Kansas City, 
New York .... 111 92 Vicksburg .... 91 105 Missouri ... 93 79 
Passaic ee tele fete 114 1438 Be 2S eee Muskogee aA 93 56 
Rochester .... 108 81 Tearale, a), dee 98 g4 Oklahoma City 86 80 
Syracuse ..... 96 77 Oinaha M4 100 80 
pel fecgA™ Ste CHICAGO DISTRICT Pueblo ee ye 50 73 
Total ...... 111 92 BayoCityiass 49 100 79 St. Joseph .... 102 99 
PHILADEPHIA DISTRICT Bloomington .. 108 89 Topeka ...... 110 116 
Mictha 103 81 Cedar Rapids . 99 81 Tulsa, Ake a 123 67 
Chuan ne 108 79 Chicago heey 102 85 Withita rie. 97 91 
Harcebuvt ann 122 Davenport erat 107 89 eed ae 
Og fe hs ig Decatuny. ee 1S 94 Total eee; 96 79 
Johnstown ... 110 ie : 
Lancaster .... 101 94 ingle ics On a DALLAS DISTRICT 
Philadelphia... 110 88 ar wor ; Albuquerque... i 
Reading 104 bios Bint Sh os at e Austin ........ ee 81 
Scranton oH¢ 105 96 Flint .. 2.2.0, 93 o4 Beaumont .... 108 77 
Trenton ...... 121 98 Be Wiesner tte: a1 16 + Dalles patient «i 98 89 
Wilkes-Barre . 100 97 Grand Rapidgi. gel 10 oh EL Bas @iite -iejue 4 a 
Williamsport . 115 77 ipdiatan ale : ve hs Ft. Worth ...., 105 126 
Wilmington .. 106 61 IPCHFOR,, -rpsieta Galveston .... 101 He 
York 109 86 Kalamazoo yam) 113 ih Houston ...... 104 81 
ee ae Mi eat, 108 eS San Antonio .. 102 84 
Lota anne 112 89 WERE Os, SAKE og 3 Shreveport .... 109 83 
CLEVELAND DISTRICT Peoria 1.0... 122 89 Pe eke it 14 a 
A IEGIO titans. 3 bes 100 67 Rockford Py 109 78 Waa. hat : ; : : 74 62 
Cincitinati \.,,.. . 107 ei See nie 2 a Fe 
Cleveland ... 104 72 outh Bend ... cise Las ty: 110 90 
Columbus ... 110 81 Springfield, Til. 103 i et 
ey torts ya as 101 123 Waterloo ..... 77 59 SAN FRANCISCO DISTRICT 
Pigrens. seeped 108 74 — — Berkeley 112 122 
Greensburg .. 125 73 Totadb siigtiots 104 86 Dosbeit ee eae. | 91 94 
Lexineton ... 111 89 Frestio, cuits sph 87 94 
Oil City ..... 107 65 ST. LOUIS DISTRICT Long Beach .. 110 115 
Pittsburgh ... 100 65 EF. Stubs ui: 101 sh Los Angeles .. 104 104 
Springfield ... 109 92 Evansville. .... 98 98 Oaklandiieae.: 111 89 
Toledo, 9)... 110 108 Little Rock... 94 85 Oydet: Ure. 80 61 
Wheeling ... 101 78 Louisville .... 99 89 Pasa dea iene... 87 82 
Youngstown .. 113 66 Memphis ..... 91 95 Portland an an. 101 ifs, 
—. — Oitigcy. ..). sean 106 AN Reto cee tes. « 93 80 
MT otalag dk sees 104 ifs Sts Louis aia 103 86 aa Gen ee : ae ‘ck 
RICHMOND DISTRICT Ou NY dyed 2 al Sn Piectl. met 108 
Baltimore .... 101 93 Otay al, eet 100 88 San Francisco. 103 85 
CHamestogt a6 rites 97 San*Josew. 2 ; 105 109 
Ghariote -. . a (97 98 MINNEAPOLIS DISTRICT Spokane ...... 103 8] 
Columbia ..... 97 93 Aberdeen ..... 103 72 Stockton, 40) 114 94 
Greenville,"S. C.. °,99 are Billings... 5... 98 78 Tacoma ...... 96 86 
Huntington .. 107 76 TONE rd wwe 84 52 Valin (2 96 105 
INOrTON Kay) tee 113 88 Fargo he Pa en 90 88 ees ee ite 2 


Wateiz hin sci 97 67 Grand Forks .. | 87 © 101 LOA Ue atiite 99 89 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Purchasing power of cities and districts 


The table on the facing page is based on debits to indi- 
vidual accounts as published weekly by the Federal Reserve 
Bank. (For previous reports see supplements of December 
14 and November 9). Debits to individual accounts afford 
a basis for measuring the purchasing power of the people 
and industries in the various cities, for the extent of their 
purchases of goods is directly reflected in the size of the 
“debits” on the books of the banks in those cities. 

The ratios as here worked out are useful both to sales 
and credit managers. To the former they show those cities 
that are actively buying goods and the best centers in 
which to sell. Furthermore, they offer a means of com- 
paring sales in each territory for December with November 
and with December, 1920, and so may be used to combat 
the “alibis” of inefficient salesmen. Likewise the credit 
man can check up his collections in December with those 
of the previous months. 


Some forecasts 


(Continued from First Page) 


All in all, 1922 is to be welcomed, first, because it leaves 
1921 behind, and, secondly, because all of the signs by 
which busines reads its future point to a gradual though 
apparently certain continued improvement in general com- 
mercial condition. 


Leonard P. Ayres, Vice-President the Celeveland Trust 
Company. 

I look for a moderate and irregular recovery. 

The possible developments that are most dangerous are 
perhaps seven in number. The first would be the occur- 
rence of several large commercial or financial failures 
coming near together in the early part of the year. This 
will probably be avoided because of the superior system. 
for aid and relief afforded by the Federal Reserve system. 

The second serious factor would be a general shortage 
of agricultural crops but this is not likely to take place, 
for the crops of this year are far below normal and serious 
agricultural deficiencies have seldom occurred two years 
in succession. 

The third dangerous possibility is not far from being a 
probability. It is a commercial collapse in Germany such 
as has taken place in Russia, Poland and Austria. 

The fourth possibility is the rejection by the Senate of 
the treaty for the limitation of armament. 

The fifth factor that would make for a setback to 
business would be a general strike of coal mines or rail« 
road workers. The sixth would be the passage of a bonus 
enactment requiring heavy bond issues. The seventh would 
be the passage of a high tariff bill. } 

The general level of wholesale prices is likely to remain 
substantially unchanged during the first half of the year. 
The tendency will probably be for the prices of manu- 
factured articles to work downward and for those of raw 
materials to advance. As the prospects for the new agri- 
cultural crop develop, prices of raw materials are likely 
to advance strongly if shortages appear probable, and to 
fall slowly if normal crops are indicated. 


Industrial news briefs 


Agriculture. Farm bureaus and country granges in corn pro- 
ducing states urge 50 per cent restriction of corn acreage of next 
crop.—Fixing of price of wheat exports in Argentina results in 
small exports. 


Automobiles. President A. R. Erskine of the Studebaker Corpo- 
ration estimates that 1,500,000 motor cars will be produced and sold 
in 1922.—Record automobile registration in New York State for 
1922,—Retail sales of cars, trucks and tractors of the Ford com- 
pany amounted to a high record of 1,093,000 in 1921, 104,213 above 
1920 figure—Henry Ford contemplates buying Lincoln Motors. 


Banking. Ninety Clearing House Associations in the United 
Sates have agreed to eliminate duplications of items in weekly bank 
clearings, thus making the latter a true business barometer.—Controller 
of the Currency D. R. Crissinger proposes limiting the privilege of 
rediscounting bank paper as a means of extending credit.—Call 
money rate on Monday, January 9 at 3 per_cent for first time since 
November, 1919. Dallas Federal Reserve Bank reduces rediscount 
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rate from 5% per cent to § per cent.—Minneapolis Federal Reserve 
Bank reduces rediscount rate from 5%4 to 5 per cent.—Relations be- 
tween seeceral Reserve Bank and the German Reichsbank to be 
resumed. 


Cans. American Can Company reduces price from $4.80 to $17.85 
per 1000 cans, 


Cement. Cement Securities Company being sued in Denver under 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 


Clothing. Garment workers union enjoined by New York State 
Supreme Court from picketing, holding meetings or agitating the 
strike and from paying strike benefits—Garment workers in New 
York get injunction restraining employers from violating contract 
with the union as to wage systems and hours of labor.—Secretaries 
Hoover and Davis announce intention to start Federal Garment 
Inquiry—Garment shop employers in New York reopen shops to 
workers on old basis. 


Cotton. Ginning in last half of December only 90,940 bales as 
against 683,000 bales in same period of 1920.—Farm bloc wants 
5-cent duty on short staple cotton. 


Electrical apparatus. Western Electric gross sales in 1921 were 
$185,000,000 as against $206,000,000 in 1920, but financial condition 
improved $19,000,000 during 1921. 

Electric railways. Detroit is to have municipal railway.—Five 
cent fare in Chicago considered too low as expense of carrying 
passengers is over six cents a-piece, 


Firearms. Smith and Wesson plant reopens after idleness since 
July; 20 per cent wage reduction effective. 


Gas. Reports from 966 gas companies show sales of gas in 1921 
of 319,888,000,000 cubic feet, double the amount used ten years 
ago, and triple that of twenty years a~ 


Iron and steel. Pig iron production larger in December than in 
November.—Steel ingot production in December was 1,427,093 tons, 
232,908 less than in November and only 36.3 per cent of capacity.— 
Unfilled orders of the U. S. Steel Corporation advanced in December 
over the November total, unfilled tonnage end of December being 
4,268,414 tons, 


Petroleum. Crude oil production for week of January 7 established 
record of 1,413,450 barrels per day.—Crude oil prices drop; Penn- 
sylvania grade at $3.25 from $3.50. Exports of crude oil in 1921 
greater by 190,000,000 gallons than 1913 exports,. Refined products 
in 1921 amounted to 12,411,000,000 gallons valued at $359,300,000,— 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and S. O. of New York 
reduce price of gasoline one cent per gallon.—The Standard Oil 
Company has purchased one-quarter of the stock of the Vanderlip 
syndicate which is to exploit Kamchatka fields. 


Printing and publishing. Photo engravers strike in New York 
ended on basis of old rate of $50 and 44 hour week, 


Pulp and paper. International Paper Company shows a net loss 
of $6,574,310 in eleven months of 1921. 


Railroads. Railroad executives oppose further rate reduction 
until wages are cut.—New York Central has begun wage conferences 
with rail labor unions. D., L. & W. car shops in Scranton, King- 
ston and East Buffalo reopen with 3000 men after three weeks’ 
idleness.—Class 1 roads earn net operating income of 3.8 per cent 
on valuation in November. Traffic decreased about 20 per cent from 
October figures.—Freight car loading for week ending Dec. 31, 1921 
were lowest since 1918.—Idle cars on Dec. 31, 1921, numbere 
618,675, on increase of 66,302 since Dec, 23.—Help has been laid 
off in the freight department of the Boston & Albany Railroad. 
Forces in the locomotive and car repair shops of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Olean, New York have been reduced 13 per cent.— 
illinois Central places order for 2000 new cars,—Union Pacific Rail- 
road has placed an order for $10,000,000 of new cars to be delivered 
before July 1. 

Shipping. The International Joint Commission has given approval 
to the proposed Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway.—Financing of Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway project proposed by bond issue guaranteed 
by the United States and Canada on equal basis——American, British 
and Japanese interests endeavor to establish uniform epitiag s rates 
in Pacific—Bulk of cargoes to South America carried in foreign 
vessels and the proportion is increasing. 

Shoe. An amalgamation of the United Shoe Workers of America, 
the te apg ak Shoe Workers and the Allied Shoe Workers to be 
voted on, 


Silver. World’s production in 1921 estimated at 161,000,000 ounces, 
against 174,000,000 in 1920, 

Stone Granite cutters of Quincy, Mass,, numbering 500, strike 
against $2 a day wage reduction.—Granite prices have been reduced 
from 50 to 72 cents a cubic foot by one company in Westerly, R. I. 


Sugar. The Federal Sugar Refining Company estimates surplus 
stock of sugar in United States and Cuba to be 1,443,000 toms on 
Jan. 1, 1922.—The Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation had a deficit of 
$16,873,899 for fiscal year ending September 30, 1921, as compared 
with profit of $12,344,134 the year previous. 

Tile. Dissolution of “tile trust’? is sought through action filed 
in Ohio against 37 firms in eight eastern states, 

Tires. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company sells Long Island 
City plant valued at $500,000.—The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany sold more tires in 1921 than in 1920, Balance sheet on Novem- 
ber 30, 1921, showed working capital of $58,544,875. 

Zinc. The Butte and Superior Mining Company has made a 
contract with the Anaconda Copper Mining Company for the sale of 
7,000,000 pounds of zinc monthly for a year, 
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GENERAL BUSINESS AT A GLANCE (Table revised weekly) 


SPECULATION: Week end. Week end. December November October September August 
Jan. 14 Jan... 7 1921 1921 1921 1921 1921 
DID AVEMNIEDAGEG:, (iste inca aitiehes eie'e le ares tele ieiste 2,976,113 3,401,861 17,622,187 15,331,930% 10,068,297 12,806,604 10,991,567 
Bondsiitraded, par valueiy ...0j.... ecg cats a oh 138,064,150 74,887,150 418,068,000 411,534,600 347,020,700 337,552,700 227,806,450 
New securities: fssued 7a.8i oi. clo dtc ewe 20,155,000 23,075,000 318,335,100 255,937,800 103,148,500 205,791,800 138,929,300 
Price of 25 industrial stocks (Annalist)... 82.72 81.21 *80.90 *77.82 *75-97 "72.21 *72.82 
Price of 25 railroad stocks (Annalist)..... 54.66 53.28 *505.46 *53.46 454-92 £52.96 “54.70 
Price of, 40 bonds. (Annalist):. osicde os cles 77.05 75.28 *75.86 *71.42 71.50 2 79;70 *70.95 
Net yield of ro bonds (Annalist) %....... 4.650 4.835 *4.840 *5.2220 6.245 5.2695 5.275 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY: 
Bank clearings outside N. Y. (000 omitted) 3,253,480 3,182,630 14,423,000 13,639,640 13,781,771 12,853,640 12,392,302 
Building) permits, Bradstrect’s ...c.0.c-ce, | waratied sletatla wives 134,505,832 145,158,370 169,954,743 140,445,247 158,877,790 
Failures, Bradstreet’s: 
Waste ty LtADUATIOSY ferotale pic’si cha s sieseie sists ermal: vit Sagi ats eR AMMA a anid 76,342,530 72,298,422 47,722,203 36,212,909 47,893,667 
Number ......... A seer 717 509 2,380 1,985 _ 1,806 1,539 1,629 
Canadas Nim herepejen waists aleiee's gous seer 88 GO: . SRT te 224 see eeeee seecceee seeceeee 
Railroad ‘gross ‘earnings ‘per*mile’ J 2. (2a. Ne OR I RRS 1 aes. cee bie das 2,272 2,113 2,158 
Foreign trade: 5 
PGRD OLS ULOtAl 2o.s aiclg) Se s:aisse sie o cere SES Le Re ree ea Are! AVR Re 295,900,000 294,437,397 343,597,418 325,713,702 371,935,299 
Importe; totativg, Vases isc eu oe Vids aac sth. le eee. Oa, 236,800,000 211,027,080 188,027,901 179,292,165 194,768,751 
Wheat exports, bushels ............0% 5,642,256 SIG S35027 6 i wcesicwe 5 13,846,322 18,361,986 30,841,986 58,536,829 
Cotfonsexports, bales sa wins .s..\s «eae 6 APRN Pate 165,738 oc eceeee 648,695 874,510 522,839 495,130 
Gold movements:: imports Jess, exports. «2:2 4 WP fecisat piace mugdeeeom s « 29,734,730 51,329,367 39,558,265 63,893,262 85,567,268 
PRICES: 
Bradstreet's monthly! tindex. . i... eats hhh “OU . PUES eo 11.3127 11.3514 11.1879 11.0868 11.0576 
Annalist cost of living index............. 159.904 157.397 Sete 159,076 166.625 174.646 175.869 
London sPconomistwindex guises .<.sGawns. gard werk s stew Meee. 4,357 4,458 4,588 4,924 4,819 
Cananian » Dept.) of Uuabor index: s «a> leswwenit iii. paeeel« oe aakeenmenstseens Rite ky 227.3 229.2 232.7 236.4 
Un suwMent woth Labor, retail Winder. 144s. daneaek «ct AUP ne beets |. Lasievclanune 152 153 153 155 
WheatjnNo. 2 red, bushel se 24, > scrase batelelen I.21 1.20 *1.27% *1.14% et 32 *1.38 *1.3854 
Corn, No. 2 «yellow,) bushel cceessh.'ce de 6634 -65 *.68 * 66% 703% * 751% * 84% 
Oats, No, 2! white. bushel) oo... keh. . 4614 47% * 45% * 46 *.49 * 4943 * 51% 
Pons. mamess VC hieago! bbls. sealisrels sees Mane: 22.00 22.00 23.00 *23.00 *23.00 #23560 * 22.50 
Beef, live, Chicago, 100 pounds .,......... 8.15 7.60 *7.00 "7.35 *6.85 *7.00 *7.00 
Gotiee enone Rip.) pound.) oukes coree oe 0834 09% *.09 *.08% *.0834 *.07¥%8 *.06¥% 
Sugar, granulated, roo pounds ........... 4.80 4.80 * 5.30 *5.20 *5.50 *5.90 "5.75 
Iron ‘No, 2X, Philadelphia, ton. ...5.522.. 21.34 21.34 *22.34 *22.84 *21.84 *20.84 21.35 
Steel, billets, Bessemer, Pittsburgh, ton... 28.00 28.00 *29.00 *29.00 *29.00 *29.00 *30.00 
Copper ake NL) WY Sipound wo. Mee enna 135% 13% *.13% * 313 *.121% * 32 "124 
SUVARI CE hic ae had eae site cheno cue 66% 64% * 67 * 70% * 70% * 627% “61% 
leads eNeeY .pOUUG:'. seeiiccune sie hitters .0475 -0470 *.0470 * 04% * 0485 * 0445 +0435 
LENOIN- DY Ch DOUNG Vagiseeee cen cote teens 33% 32 * 30% * 28 “26% * 26% *.26% 
Cotton, middling, pound ...............-. 1830 1875 *.1780 *.1920 52h T0 #1815 *.1195 
Print cloths 38% in., 6460 .....:...--. 0834 .09 * 0814 *.09%4 *.09% * 08 * 06% 
Wool, delaine, unwashed, Boston, pound... -40 -40 36 neod o33 *.33 *.35 
flides, packer No. 1, Chicago, pound...... 16% 16% +6 * 15% "1482 “ir4 14 
Leather, union backs, pound .........«.. -40 +40 *.40 42 *.40 ‘SC * 40 
Rubber, up-river, fine, pound............. 23 £23 * 23% *.22% *.19 *.17%4 *.16 
MONEY CONDITIONS: 
Kederal@ Reserve. ratiouiecss cee one ete ie 74.7 71.1 %92.9 *70.8 *69.0 *66.% "63.4 
Reserve ratio of Federal Reserve Banks: 
PGStOtbs AS. sea elated cote.) eta hte are 76.8 80.1 *76.3 *80.7 *76.0 bd BEY: *77.8 
INE Wr, MOTs oe Mi emcee croc raters ln 86.9 79.3 *83.6 * S273 *82.4 75.5 *92.2 
POVAMep Lia werk eeye Senet eles teres otal tole 75.8 74.1 *74.6 *69.7 *70.4 *66.9 *64.0 
CRW ead lee hoe ee re ae eee aes 70.5 69.9 *74.8 *68.7 *68.6 "7104 *65.9 
RICH OOM gis tite eect meer ts a be 45.0 42.0 W437 "45.2 "43-7 *40.1 *43-7 
Fe RE hat aint eg ie ae Leiden een Rd FURS, Ki 44.3 42.2 *40.5 *41.4 *40.9 *40.8 41.7 
ERICAROS craks siete Shon re eee 73.6 70.3 *74.2 £7 1.0 *67.3 *70.0 * 59.5 
Pre EACNAIS) ee ue De eee eee A 71.6 66.1 *64.5 *67.2 *58.9 *58.6 *53.9 
WEAN SADONS dood shod Pee eeel aaa teen 61.8 59.0 *47.3 *30.4 * 40.5 *39.4 “301 
eanshemG@ ity ed Soha en iat on) 53.9 51.3 *48.6 *50.7 51.4 “59.9 53.5 
TBAT. RR ee MRL ie ere MRE EY ee ANA 42.4 45.5 *39.3 *30.4 *30.7 "40.1 *40.4 
Saw) Prageisco:ijirs..2/jicak lth sleet Lek 79.1 76.8 *7943 72.1 *66.3 “64.6 *62.3 
Reserve ratio, Bank of England (adjusted). 54.7 45.9 *54.1 *50.6 *61.9 "56:3 “58.7 
Gold reserve, Fed. Res. Bank (000 omitted) 2,895,589 2,875,298 *2,840,307 *2,786,23 *2,725,96 *2,641,061 *2,531,23 
KanguGold) production, dtinices. i ii wae 44.5 igh), 2. eae cae ig SS oes 704,236 707,000 691,096 711,000 
Reserve notes in circulation (000 omitted) 2,293,799 2,405,316 * 2,366,006 “2,408,779 *2,457,196 *2,481,466 *2,537,517 
ved, Res. Bank discounts (o00 omitted)... 987,494 1,112,567 *1,182,301 *1,308,749 1,402,903 *1,491,035 *1,650,496 
Rediscount rate: New York ........ 004-8 4% 42 *4y = . 7 me 
AbaAnkwat don gland! . Bemis .<cudieiecie eae 5 5 ill *5i4 *5% *5% *5% 
Currency an cisculationy (ooo. Omitted ily pe vrata tae he mnie i 5,676,711 5,726,888 5,691,285 5,679,143 5,735,779 
Interest rates N Y.: Call loans ........... 3% 3% tl m5 *6 7S) *34%4@5% 
Commercial paper, 4-6 months ......... 4354 @5 5 *5@s54 *534 @6 *5%4@6 *6@6% *6 
Foreign exchange: 
London CSR PSL IBY ls. WOT ARRL CL hs ens 4.22354 4.20% 4.07% 73.91% 13.72% 13.7 13.5554 
Rarish(colper franc): +, 99% Wis isles iaisne 4 8.22% 8.04 17-38% 17-33 t7.09 77.86% 77.64 
opneniCe: Per lita)', +. sm wshore de Delslsoidlank % 4.43% 4.31% 14.41% $4.02 3.98% 14.5 $4.24 
Montreal (c. per Canadian $) .......... 94.8 94.0 to1.6 fo2.1 t90.9 f90.2 789.1 
Berlincn perymarkc) i tuscan doce wad 5536 54%4 $.55% $.57% +.79 1.17% DG BER. ic 
PRODUCTION: 
PA RUMUSE Sy eM LON SOY cis cie ties seh ction tae cat ty” Poe een Oe RE EE) 1,649,086 1,415,481 »240,162 85,52 ; 
Iniiteds tonnage, U, (Si " Steel’ Corpy ce ths Ne. Waa A OT ettars atl so 4.386, 829 Biecactie eauraae 
Coal, DMA MInGUS MeO HANSA See ee LL Taal 7,460,000 foe sonar’ 36,020,000 43,733,000 35,127,000 34,538,000 
Perroleunybarrelet; oft 142i saloars Je .c coe .ine oe Vera MEM AOR DS pamela gems 37,780,000 35,021,000 36,615,000 40,064,000 
Wheat on hand (bushels)¢: United States. 54,857,000 56,776,000 *55,552,000 *64,121,000 *60,162,000 * 42,577,000 * 23,056,000 
RC BNAGS Ae « s:s's.0 2b Sharer een: sho Fae teh! Me 80,940,000 82,545,000 *82,886,000 *5 4,231,000 * 27,000,000 * 4,881,000 * 9,894,000 
* Vigurea for week ending nearest first of month. t Bradstreet’s estimate. « 
¢ Figures as of first of month. 


Norm: Italics represent revisions or new additions to the column. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Recent strength in foreign exchange 


In recent weeks there has been an unusual upward move- 
ment in the important foreign exchanges. This is shown 
in the chart herewith, the quotations used in figuring the 
percentage above or below par being the last day of each 
month, 

It will be noticed that the Swiss franc has reached the 
enviable position among European currencies of being at a 
premium. In fact, it has been, within a month, at the point 
above which debts owing to that country by domestic im- 
porters can be more cheaply liquidated by exporting gold 
bullion than by purchasing exchange bills. That is, the cost 
of shipping the gold was less than the premium at which 
the Swiss franc was quoted, ; 

One reason given for the appreciation of the Swiss 
franc to this high point is the practice of Germans of 
moving their liquid assets to Switzerland in order thereby 
to escape the effects of further depreciated marks. 
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MOVEMENT OF PRINCIPAL FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 
QUOTATIONS AS OF THE END OF THE MONTH 


The demand for Swiss currency has thereby been increased 
with results as shown in the chart. 

Appreciation in the other European currencies has been 
due, no doubt, to the gradual reduction of European 
imports from the United States and an increase of exports 
to this country from Europe. November foreign trade 
statistics showed that our exports to Europe were $43,000,000 
less than in October, while imports from Europe were 
$3,500,000 more. 


Industrial news briefs 


Agriculture. Exports of farm products in 1921 exceeded 
1920 in volume but not in value. Corn shipments in- 
creased 700 per cent over 1920. 


Automobiles. Ford reduces prices by $6 to $15.— 
George B. Selden, inventor of first gasoline-propelled 
vehicle, dies at 77 years. 


Banking. Brokerage house of Dier & Co., New York 
City, fails for $4,000,000.—Professor Seligman estimates 
tax exempt bonds outstanding to be thirty billions. 


Building. New York material prices in January show 
rising tendencies, especially brick—Court decides that 
New York City rents are not limited to 10 per cent return 
but are elastic, depending on financial markets. 


Coal. Pennsylvania anthracite coal miners will strike 
if wage agreement is not reached by April 1. Demand 
20 per cent increase.—Secretary Hoover predicts soft 
coal strike by April 1—Agitation of freight rate reduc+ 
tion by shippers. 


Copper. Refining companies make wage reductions 
of 40 to 50 cents a day—Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany resumes operations with 2000 men in Butte dis- 
trict, along with other operators—The Calumet & Hecla 
company to resume operations at several properties on 
April 1. 

Cotton. Consumption in December was 511,800 bales 
of lint, and 41,658 bales of linters as compared with 
295,292 of lints and 27,287 of linters in December, 1920,.— 
During the four months of the cotton season ending with 
November, 1921, the United States exported 598,797 
bales to England, against 600,032 in the same four 
months of 1920; to Germany 559,225, against 288,359; 
to Japan, 394,699, against 16,126; to Mane 336,068, 
against 285,411. 

Eggs. Heavy wholesale price declines since first of 
year. Chain stores in New York reduce price 10 cents. 

Electric railways. Richmond, Virginia, motormen, 
etc., strike —Connecticut Company reduces fares by 16 
per cent; 3 metal tickets now for 25 cents. 

Embroidery. Judge Wagner of New York Supreme 
Court, in refusing injunction, decides picketing is legal 
right. 

‘ (Continued on third page) 
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PRENTICE-HALL BUSINESS DIGEST 


VALUE OF BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED IN 27 NORTHEASTERN STATES IN to21 


(Compiled from The F. W. Dodge Company’s Reports) 


(o00 omitted) 


1 New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. : 
2 British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. 


Building 

The wave of building operations that has characterized 
the fall months of 1921 has carried over through December. 
Building contracts awarded last month, according to The 
F. W. Dodge Company, amounted to $198,518,000 in 27 
northeastern states, which territory includes three-quarters 
of all construction work in the country. With the excep- 
tion of December, 1919, last month was the largest Decem- 
ber on record and 3 per cent over the November figure, 
whereas a smaller amount of work is usually undertaken in 
December. As compared with a year before the December 
total was 98 per cent greater. 

The table above analyzes the construction work begun 
in 1921. Residential building has been by far the largest 
part of the total amount in the New England and Atlantic 
Districts, while sharing first place with public developments 
in the regions further west. The relative-amounts of the 
different classes of buildings in the various districts are 
likely to continue throughout 1922, at least as regards the 
leading classes, until the demand for residences and public 
works is further satisfied. Industry is over-expanded with 
plant capacity as a result of the war boom and no great 
amount of new industrial building is likely to be undertaken 
for some time. 

The F..W. Dodge Company Review for December con- 
siders the supply of materials and labor and transportation 
facilities still to be inadequate to bring the total of con- 
struction in 1922 to more than 8 or Io per cent over 1921, 
but that this increase will justify present expectations and 
spell increased prosperity for the industry. 

Excessive construction costs, especially the item of labor, 
are still perhaps the most powerful brake to the building 
industry. Mr. Allen E. Beals, Secretary of the Dow Service 
Daily Building Reports points out in the New York Evening 
Post Annual Real Estate Review, the small likelihood of 
any marked decrease in construction costs during 1922 on 
account of high labor costs. 


New York & 
New England N. New Jersey Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Minneapolis 
Total District District District District? District? District* 

Class of Buildings Amount % Amount. %. Amount Jo Amount % Amount % Amount % Amount % 
Busitiess| (seco ob os $336,920 14 $36,743 18 $99,831 15 $46,235 13 $49,107 12 = $97,377 15 $7,627 9 
Educational! ’s. 0... 242,562 Io 23,494 II 36,177 6 32,627 9 49,247 I2 85,318 13 15,698 18 
Hospitals, etc. ...... 70,095 4 8,105 4 13,908 2 11,549 3 10,927 3 21,836 3 3,771 4 
Jndustrial, oncaaceas 173,325 7 16,057 8 37,280 6 28,804: 8 41,315 10 47,6073 7 2,196 3 
Military and Naval. 6,372 at 715 a 330 882 . 384 3,493 I 569 I 
Public Bldgs. ...... 21,563 I 2,598 I 3,393 I 3,388 I 2,976 I 5,833 I 3,374 4 
Public Wks., etc. .. 459,184 19 18,973 ° 9 ~ 45,598 7 88,337 25 117,259 27 165,801 26 23,217 27 
Religious) gawals«s sje0 60,347 3 4,320 2 10,792 2 12,250 3 11,777 3 19,012 3 2,197 3 
Residential: disse =< 880,052 37 85,773 43 3693443 56 118,841 34 120,859 28 161,175 25 23,962 28 
Social (ienteigre eases 108,600 5 8,630 4 30,300 5 12,323 4 18,198 4 36,499 6 2,651 3 

Motale “TOSks <,. (a's $2,359,018 100 $205,407 rt00 $647,051 100 $355,235 100 $422,049 100 $644,014 100 $85,262 100 

1920... 2,564,522 306,935 605,336 300,812 461,502 7975485 92,453 

EQUQ US ci» 2,579,880 238,905 543.435 394,821 440,010 887,309 75,400 
1 Eastern Pennsylvania, Southern New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, D. of C., Virginia, North and South Carolina. 
2 Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee, _ 
® State of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, Missouri and portions of Eastern Kansas and Nebraska, 
«States of Minnesota and North and South Dakota. 

VALUE OF BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED IN CANADA IN 1021 
(MacLean Building Reports, Limited) 
Total Ontario Quebec Maritime? Western2 

Class of Buildings Amount % Amount % Amount % Amount % Amount % 
Residential ye sic/. alee eos $76,655,400 32 $44,565,200 39 $17,093,200 28 $2,394,000 26 $12,603,000 23 
BP USIMESSIN sro s vain a) sasha oxeleys 84,721,700 35 37;057,000 33 28,517,200 46 3,478,600 37 15,668,900 28 
Industrial vi.) << sis stetece ee 16,503,700 7 6,210,300 5 3,189,000 5 300,000 3 6,804,400 I2 
Public Works, etc. ...... 62,252,500 26 26,022,500 23 12,538,100 21 3,116,300 34 20,575,600 37 

otal (aT O 21 um bus isyeutale ee $240,133,300 100 $113,855,000 100 $61,337,500 100 $9,288,900 100 $55,651,900 100 

ROL Oo ne eerie ae 255,605,500 108,120,800 54,904,600 21,395,000 71,185,100 
DOLOs wieloratsewee eels 190,028,300 87,356,800 55,277,800 18,772,600 28,621,100 


“When bricklayers are being paid from $2 to $3 per day 
over the $10-a-day wage scale, and then are so scarce that 
winter jobs are slackened down; when plasterers are being 
paid as high as $15 a day and are still unobtainable as fast 
as the market calls for them; when kalsomine workers are 
offered premiums to man certain jobs in order to make 
prescribed deliveries, and other trades report somewhat 
similar conditions, it does not seem likely that very radical 
wage reductions can safely be expected in the construction 
industry of New York City at least. 

“Building material distributors are looking for lower 
freight rates, thus to bring their prices still further within 
reach of the 1922 building erector, but let the building 
public be not deluded into thinking that this reduction will 
warrant a perceptible drop in the cost of their operation. 
On an ordinary frame building costing $8,000 in the out- 
skirts of Brooklyn, a freight rate drop of even 25 per cent 
would not register in the cost of the building more than 
$250, which sum could be quickly absorbed by premiums 
paid for handling of material, assembling it, or for counter- 
bidding for delivery schedule when the season fairly gets 
started.” 

Reports from Canada coincide to a large extent with 
conditions in the States. The last four months of 1921 were 
unusually active in the building industry, and the outlook 
is for a continuation of this activity. 


“Cotton Facts” 


The 1921 edition of “Cotton Facts,” published by Shep- 
person Publishing Company, New York, has been issued. 
The book covers thoroughly every branch of the business 
from the production and marketing of cotton to its manu- 
facture and distribution and abounds in statistical tables 
covering these branches. “Cotton Facts” is characterized 
as the Bible of the Cotton Trade. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Postal receipts 


The past month of December has in several respects been 
a busier month than the same period of 1920. Reports of 
holiday trade have been somewhat inconsistent, but in some 
cities gross sales this December are reported to have 
exceeded those of December, 1920. Considering the dif- 
ference in price levels of the two months it seems that in 
volume of goods sold the holiday season just ended was 
more active than its forerunner of 1920. 

As a support for this opinion we have the latest state- 
ment of postal receipts of the 50 largest post offices in the 
country for December, which shows an increase of 6.66 
per cent over December, 1920. Larger postal receipts in 
December is an indication of greater purchases of goods 
which are delivered through the mails. : ; 

The figures here published should be used in conjunction 
with the table of purchasing power of cities in last weck’s 
supplement, to determine favorable selling territory. 


STATEMENT OF POSTAL RECEIPTS AT FIFTY 
SELECTED OFFICES FOR THE MONTH 
OF DECEMBER, 1921 


Per 
cent 
1921 
Offices Dec. 1921 Dec. 1920 ove 
1920 
News Forkacm Y. sn..-.>. $5,282,418.22 $4,989,662.68 5-87 
Chicago, | Elgaae tenets +++ s 4,459,097.66 4,119,603.66 8.24 
Philadelphiay Pa, ..)...-... 1,576,472.79 1,598,633.07 *1.39 
Bostonh Maat ., die... .« 1,357,;927.03 1,251,612.07 8.50 
St Mihedis, MOP cs deds... 5 959,943.38 852,010.75 12.66 
Cleveland, Ohio .......... 618,126.17 603,620.66 2.40 
Kansas: City,Mo.(.33..... 648,305.51 614,649.77 5.48 
Dethoity ‘Magi sens + - ss 615,243.85 602,043.30 2.19 
Brogitivn,, Ney ks agrees. > 645,644.09 678,343-31 *4.82 
San Francisco, Calif. .... 695,275.84 581,297.21 19.60 
Pittabureh eee. - fibps ccc 9 579,265.91 607,169.00 * 4.60 
Cincinnati, Ohio i........ 490,599.86 454,868.72 7.86 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 528,545.27 468,430.23 12.83 
Baltimore, “Md. 334.2545 471,434.65 435,747.60 8.19 
Los Angeles, Calif. ...... 665,479.34 562,877.35 18.23 
Washitigton...D. Cons... 4- 460,181.37 410,117.68 12.21 
Buttaio, No Ve 5 .2sucere'si. 366,937.95 366,400.74 st 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........% 390,827.50 353,021.00 10.71 
Indianapolis, Ind. ........ 311,880.82 275,971.16 13.01 
Atlanta, Gave-..dites o...<5 260,829.36 262,807.64 #175 
St.2Raul, Minny «ies. 2. 5 324,198.22 276,562.41 17.22 
Denver, Colac. a tates sin sé 276,544.85 253,163.23 9.24 
Dalivey CRAs osc rete «0 cies 249,986.13 229,687.52 8.84 
Omaha, Nebs. f2dnges-> +» 257,606.10 231,293.62 11.38 
Seattle; Wash. <iaac++-+a 265,684.90 279,763.46 *5.03 
Newask;: Noahs). atom. -:!. 0 272,895.66 258,653.33 15.51 
Des Moines, Iowa’........ 237,500.87 226,004.43 5.08 
NewOrledns, Laj...... 252,738.22 221,590.93 14.06 
Portland, Oregon ........ 233,754.23 222,934.23 4.85 
Rocheeter, "Ny o¥. i 7ote. sas 213,112.30 172,951.37 23.23 
Colttmbus, Qnso" sche: +s «a 210,182.66 197,205.21 6.58 
Lowisville, (a t.. o eae a. > <5 209,209.32 191,458.43 9.27 
Tolado, \Chtaries Gu cuss <% 169,023.33 168,247.72 -46 
Memphis, Tenn, 7.......% 143,790.44 143,359.69 +30 
Providence, Ri I. i....... 166,843.80 159,723.03 4-46 
Richmond, Va... nese. «2 05 151,113.42 132,916.31 13.69 
Hartford, enw. os ves. 8 140,798.08 138,443.79 1.70 
Houston, eeas) .gacaey ss +6 131,047.81 130,213.34 -64 
Na@h ville el eat, Geac ie. % 138,960.71 133,078.94 4.42 
SyTAGUSes LEN Ln ek Gio esr 9 129,092.09 128,557.40 .42 
Akson.; (ObiGs ©... 4 ston. 6s ok 101,408.71 89,801.62 12.92 
New Haven, Conn, ...... 132,670.89 119,441.72 11.07 
Dayton, evn sees es dries igs 126,800.55 104,363.31 21.50 
Perey Caer Ye be ols woe as 144,367.66 140,673.08 2.63 
Worcester,’ Mass. "(3 ....; 94,704.90 88,083.00 7.52 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ..... 125,295.07 110,829.85 13-05 
Salt Lake City, Utah . 100,579.88 102,055.84 $3.45 
Springfield, Mass. ....... 105,815.14 105,207.92 +58 
Albay! Newey) 4 Yana « 2.5 99,316.90 88,121.25 12.70 
Jacksonville) Flan» 5, sre: 0.08 88,091.11 78,073.45 12.82 
Total ...sscc+esccseeve $26,677,570.52  $25,011,347.03 6.66 
* Decrease 
Per Cent of Increase— 

Sept. 1921 over Sept. 1920........2000 1.82 

Oct roar over Oct. T9204. sec eseses 2.04* 

Noy, 1921 over Nov. 1920..-....s000. 2.76 
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Industrial news briefs 
(Continued from first page) 


Glass. Price reduction of 23 per cent made by Ameri- 
can Window Glass Company, which is operating at 60 
per cent normal. 


Gloves. Co-operative plant formed by Glove Workers’ 
Union in Chicago pays 6 per cent dividend; operated 
steadily during 1921. ; 


Iron and steel. The Bridge Builders and Structural 
Society report a decline in structural steel orders in 
December. Total was 71,500 tons against 99,800 tons 
in November. 


Lumber. I. C. C. orders freight rate reduction on 
hardwood lumber. : 


Meat. Strike of 4000 New York workers begun Dec. 
10, called off. Chicago workers still hold out. 


Paper. Monthly review of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association says this year will see no startling 
demand for paper, but better business should come 
about Feb. 1.—International Paper Company Three 
River plant opens in February producing 100 tons news- 
print daily. 


Petroleum. Geological Survey estimates nation has 
petroleum supply for only 20 years, amounting to 9,150,- 
000,000 barrels. 


Railroads. Conference of union officials and railroad 
managers in the New York District to determine future 
wage rates.—Erie Railroad employees reject wage cut 
proposals.—The Pacific Fruit Express Company plans 
to purchase 3300 refrigerator cars—Car loadings for 
week ended Jan. 7, amounted to 605,992 compared with 
531,034 the week before and 697,641 the year before — 
Erie said to have saved $2,400,000 in 1921 by contracting 
for maintenance work.—Orders for new equipment 
placed recently by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
the Illinois Central and the Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fé, 


Retail trade. January review of National Dry Goods 
Association says that for past several months people 
have bought more goods at lower prices than in same 
period of 1920.—Jones Brothers Tea Company gross 
sales were $1,616,302 in December against $1,724,186 in 
December, 1920. 


Rubber. In 1921 Mexico produced record amount of 
rubber which is stored awaiting better market. 


Shipping. Tonnage of main commodities shipped 
through Great Lakes in 1921 was 68,033,575 compared 
to De tebe in 1920 and six years’ average of 106,- 
372, 


Shoes. United Shoe Workers of America to vote on 
10 per cent wage cut. 


Sugar. Cuban sugar mills grinding number 83 against 
138 a year ago; yet labor is scarce. 


Textiles. Rhode Island mills cut wages 20 per cent. 
—German mills operating at 85 per cent of capacity as 
against only 70 per cent last year—Connecticut cotton 
mills reduce wages 20 per cent to meet Southern com- 
petition. 


Watches. Creditors of Robert H. Ingersoll & Brother 
vote to continue the business for 90 days. 


Wool. Wool stock in U. S. on Dec. 31 was 113,272,337 
pounds as compared with 275,707,481 the year before. 


Cost of living in November was 63 per cent above 
pre-war level but 20.3 per cent below peak reached in 
July, 1920. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS AT A GLANCE (Table revised weekly) 


SPECULATION: 
Shares traded (thous,).............. 
Bonds traded, par (thous.)...... 
New securities issued (thous.) 
Price, 25 indus’Is (end of mo.) 
Price, 25 R. R. (end of mo.).. 
Price, 40 bonds (end of mo.).. 
Net yield, 10 bonds %%.............. 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY: 
Bk. clearings ex. N. Y. (mil.) ... 
Building permits (thous.)........ 
Failures, Bradstreet’s: 
Liabilities (thousands).......... 
Number -)datcee eis 
Railroad gross earn. per mile.. 
Foreign trade: 
Exports, total (thousands).... 
Imports, total (thousands).. 
Wheat exports, thousand bu. 
Cotton exports, bales.............. 
Gold imports less exp. (thous.) 


PRICES?: 

Bradstreet’s monthly index...... 
Annalist cost of living index... 
London Economist index.......... 
Canadian Dept. Labor index.. 
U. S. Labor Dept. retail index 
Wheat, No. 2 red, bushel............ 
Corn, No. 2 yellow, bushel........ 
Oats, No. 2 white, bushel.......... 
Pork, mess, Chicago, bbl.......... 
Beef, live, Chicago, 100 Ibs........ 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio, pound............ 
Sugar, granulated, 100 Ibs........ 
Iron No. 2X, Phila., ton............ 
Steel billets, Bess., Pitts., ton.. 
Copper, lake, N. Y., pound...... 
Silver, OUNCE) 2.65 O42 oe 
Lead, N. Y., pound 
Tin, Nios pound 
Cotton, middling, pound_.......... 
Print cloths, 88% in., 64x60... 
Wool, delaine, Boston, Ib.......... 
Hides, packer No. 1, Chic., Ib. 
Leather, union backs, pound.... 
Rubber, up-river, fine, pound.. 


MONEY CONDITIONS: 
Federal Reserve ratio*.-......... 
Reserve ratio of F. R. B.*: 
BROS OU). 2 aeacs kek clined seeker sethsoasuenee. 
New York  .o...4...... 
Philadelphia ............ 
Cleveland ....2......2....- 
Richmond: jo eee 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
Minneapolis ............. 
Kansas City ............. 
Dallas oe ieee 
San Francisco 
Res. ratio, Bank of England* 
Gold res., Fed. Res. (millions)* 
Rand Gold production, ounces 
Reserve notes* (millions)......... 
Fed. Res. discounts (mil.)*........ 
Rediscount rate: New York*.. 
Bank of England*.................. 
Currency in circulation (mil.)* 
Inter. rates N. Y.: Call loans* 
Commercial paper, 4-6 mos.* 
Foreign exchange (1st of mo.): 
London ($ per £).................- 
Paris (c. per franc).. 
Rome (c. per lira).........2....2.. 
Montreal (c. per Canad’n $) 
Berlin (c. per mark)................ 


PRODUCTION: 
Pig iron, tons (thous.).............. 
U.S. Steel orders, tons. (thous.) 
Coal, bituminous, tons (thous.) 
Petroleum, barrels (thous.)...... 
Wheat on hand, thousand bu.* 
Canada* (thousand bu.)...... 
Wheat, winter: Condition, %.. 
Est. prod., thous. bus............ 
Wheat, spring: Condition, %.... 
Est. prod., thous, bus.............. 
Corn: Condition, %.-.......-... ia 
Est. prod., million bus..... 
Cotton: Condition, %-......... 
Est. prod., thous. bales. 


Dec. 
1921 
17,622 
418,068 
318,335 
83.26 
53.75 
75.27 
4.840 


14,423 
§142,430 


295,900 
236,800 
10,451 
639,825 
29,735. 


11,3127 


Iw nD 
SSEAB 


54.1 


176.0 
587,03 


see ere 


Nov. 
1921 


294,176 
210,948 
13,846 
648,695 
51,329 


11.3514 
159.676 
4,458 
227.3 
152 


ween 


ee eeee 


Oct. 
1921 


13,782 


343,597 
188,028 
18,362 
874,510 
39,558 


11.1879 


an 
oO 


~ 
SESSLSSSSBa 
NAW WONGHLADO c—} 


WULBRNALPA 


66.3 


196,776 
84,8 
3,163 


wer eee 


* Figures for week ending nearest first of month. 


7 1922 crop. 


Sept. 
1921 


12,854 
152,996 


36,213 
1,539 
2,113 


325,714 
179,292 
30,842 
522,839 
63,893 


11.0868 


tweens 


Aug. 

1921 
10,992 
227,805 
138,929 
70.77 
53.10 
70.30 
5.275 


12,392 
158,878 


11.0576 
175.869 
4,819 
236.4 


July 

1921 
9,845 
242,763 
170,474 
72.82 
54.70 
70.95 
5.514 


June 
1921 


12,821 


336,958 
185,680 


teens 


12,759 
140,749 


58,200 
1,326 
1,886 


329,736 
204,911 


ASESASH 
CGNHLNOWO 


co 
NNN 
~ uo 
comsw HR 
“Ie: 
[= w 


se meee 


Apr. 
1921 
15,819 
227,712 
390,668 
87.79 
52.28 
69.63 
§.343 


13,372 
147,119 


51,048 
1,410 
1,867 


340,339 
254,597 


Mar. 
1921 
16,272 
222,990 
138,701 
83.45 
51.78 
70.03 
5.27 


14,324 
122,430 


68,693 
1,500 
1,946 


386,680 


6,207 


Feb. 
1921 
10,596 
220,314 
298,708 
84.66 
53.74 
70.15 
5,140 


12,110 
82,563 
79,125 
1,435 
1,719 


489,297 


¢ Prices for week ending nearest first of month. 
§ Estimated for 1638 cities. 


Jan. 

1921 
17,232 
293,486 
257,423 
87.40 
54.39 
70.98 
5.412 


14,964 
58,958 


74,945 
1,998 
2,020 


654,740 
208,797 
21,345 
605,384 
35,420 


12.6631 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Review of weekly statistics 


News of the past week points to improvement in the 
foreign situation. The Conference on the Limitation ot 
Armaments at ‘Washington has put through its program 
to reduce naval armaments, receiving the approval of the 
five powers it affects. That and other agreements restrict- 
ing the use of certain weapons of war, and the refunding 
of the foreign debt owed to the United States may account 
in large degree for the unusual strength shown by the im- 
portant European exchanges in the past week. The suc- 
cessful outcome of the Washington program is calculated 
to create a feeling of optimism, especially as to the recovery 
of the European countries from their burden of debt. 

The £ sterling is almost daily assuming a stronger posi- 
tion. The £ reached and passed $4.25, its objective point 
of the previous several weeks, and on Saturday had touched 
$4.33%, a jump of nine cents since the previous Saturday. 
This is the highest quotation for the £ since the middle of 
1919. Continental exchanges, excepting the Central Euro- 
pean currencies, also made substantial gains, the franc going 
from 8.19 cents to 8.3734 cents and the lira from 4.46% 
to 4.68 cents. 

Activity in the stock market is still rather narrowly con- 
fined to professional operators and to certain specialized 
groups of stocks. Continued strength in prices in the face ol 
this lack of public support speaks well of the underlying 
influences which evidently point to further strengthening o1 
security prices in bonds as well as stocks. In industry the 
past week developed a greater demand for steel products 
than formerly prevailed. Railroad companies contracting 
for new equipment and demands jor structural steel 
for new building are mainly responsible for what additional 
activity there is in this direction. Operations, however, are 
still somewhat below 50 per cent of capacity, Textile pro- 
duction in New England may be temporarily interrupted 
by labor troubles arising from recent wage cuts, but the 
feeling is that this will be a temporary matter and im- 
provement in the industry should continue. The automobile 
companies look for increased business in the spring, and 
recent reports of the reopening of several copper mining 
and smelting plants point to a revival in this important 
industry. 

The domestic business situation has been overshadowed 
the last two weeks by reports of companies showing, with 
few exceptions, huge deficits from their operations in 1921. 
Public utilities are among the exceptions and show, as a 
rule, improvement in 1921 over 1920, owing to lower operat- 
ing costs. Among those showing deficits, the mail order 
houses especially bear testimony to the terrific strain price 
deflation has put upon their resources. Some of the re- 
ports also give hint that further inventory adjustments are 
needed. But business men look upon this rather glum array 
of deficits as spilt milk and prefer to think of the future 
which gives a more optimistic prospect. : ‘ 

Another large seasonal crop of business failures is seen 
in Bradstreet’s failure statistics for January. The number 
of failures increased by approximately 13 per cent over 
December, while liabilities increased by a little larger per- 
centage. The January totals represent the fourth consecu- 


tive monthly increase both in number of failures and in 
liabilities. It is reassuring to note, however, that last 
week’s total was 25 per cent less than the week before. 
Prices show no decided trend in either direction. The 
readjustment of the prices in the several groups of com- 
modities, begun the middle of last year, is not yet completed. 
Prices abroad, on the other hand, are still falling in prac- 
tically all other countries as well as England, whose index 
number is shown in the table on the last page of this issue. 
The domestic credit and money situation still continues 
to be an outstanding sign of improvement at home. The 
gold reserve of the Federal Reserve system has shown no 
signs of a let-up in its steady weekly increase, while note 
circulation and bank discounts are still being reduced. The 
decline of one point in the reserve ratio from the previous 
Wednesday is due to an increase in the deposits of the 
government and the member banks. Funds in the New 
York market are in ample supply. The demands on this 
supply in the shape of new security issues has fallen off 
lately, but the new government Treasury certificates offer 
a ready opportunity for the employment of surplus funds. 


Industrial news briefs 


Automobiles. Receivers appointed for the Locomo- 
bile Co., which will reorganize—Dodge cars reduced by 
$85 to $345.—Production of cars and trucks in 1921 was 
24 per cent less than in 1920, amounting to 1,680,000 last 
year.—White Motor Company inaugurates bonus system 
for first class work. 


Banking. New securities issued in 1921 in the U. S. 
amounted to $4,231,320,478 compared to $4,010,048,184 in 
1920.—Sales of listed bonds on N. Y. Stock Exchange 
in January totalled $416,772,900, breaking all January 
records, 


Building. Shortage of homes for 400,000 people in 
New York exists, according to Lockwood Committee on 
Housing.—Fifty more indictments by Lockwood com- 
mittee against heating and ventilating companies for 
trade conspiracy—Chamber of Commerce says the 
greatest building activity this year will be in the indus- 
trial states. 


Clothing. Waist and Dressmakers’ Union in New 
York decides to call strike to compel open shops to 
unionize.—Shirt makers’ wages reduced by 5 and 10 
per cent in arbitration proceedings before Dr. William 
M. Leiserson in New York.—The Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Manufacturers’ Protective Association requests a Fed- 
eral investigation of their industry. 


Coal. Southern Ohio coal operators announce wage 
reductions of from 31 to 462/3 per cent to become 
effective April 1, and the abolishment of the check-off 
system.—Miners attempt to form alliance with rail- 
road unions for mutual protection in wage disputes.— 
Attorney-General Dougherty will not permit unions to 
break up the open shop. 


(Continued on Third Page) 
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CONDITION OF RETAIL TRADE DURING DECEMBER, 1921, IN THE 12 FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS ' 
Based upon reports from 367 stores 
Percentage of increase or decrease (3) (4) 
(1) (2) Percentage Percentage 
of average of out- 
Comp. of net sales with those Stocks at end of stocks at standing 
of corresponding period month compared end of each orders at 
DISTRICT last year with month from end of 
: July 1to Dec. to 
B A B date, to total pur- 
A July 1 to date Same month Last average chases dur- 
December last year month monthly ing calen- 
sales over dar year 
$ Vol. $ Vol. same period 1920 
No. 1: Boston 
Boston 5.9 25-7 — 1.9 29.0 — 5.5 —13.7 290.0 4.3 
Outside 5-5 25.2 Sean: 25.1 WED 16-1 395.0 3.6 
District (26)* 5.8 25.6 — 27 27.9 — 6.2 —15.0 316.0 4.2 
No. 2: New York 
N. Y. C. and Bklyn, 3.6 23.0 — 3.1 27.4 — 3.0 —14.9 314.2, 52 
Buffalo 6:8 10.6 — 5.6 24.1 —— 0,1 —22.6 372-9 6.0 
Newark Bas 22.9 we 28.5 —LO-0 —18-6 315.8 3.6 
Rochester — 4.5 13.4 — 3.8 26.5 —22.0 =r 2.4 350.5 2.3 
Syracuse 778.2 9.0 — 7.2 22.0 —25.1 —12.6 356.2 2.2 
Outside —) 5.2 12.5 — 8.5 20.3 — 4.0 —I4.1 473.0 5.0 
District (62) 1.6 20.6 — 3.9 26.4 = EES ——LOsg 323-1 5.1 
No. 3: Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 3-0 22.3 — 6.4 2ge5 —10.4 —12.0 325.7 6.8 
Outside — 3.6 14.4 — 7.5 21.6 — 1.2 —19.7 426.6 2.9 
District (47)* 1.2 20.1 — 6.7 22.7 — 8.2 —13.9 347-9 5.9 
No. 4: Cleveland 
Cleveland —10.0 6.8 —18.9 6.6 —II.2 —15.3 379.1 5-7 
Pittsburgh —I5.2 0.7 —21.6 3.1 —13.3 —16.1 363.6 Gio 
Cincinnati — 3.2 14.9 ='7.3 21.9 —14.2 —19.0 407.7 7.1 
Toledo — 47 03.5 =) 0.5 19.0 —23.4 —28.0 388.2 4.6 
Outside 4 — 7.4 9-9 —I17.5 8.5 — 2.7 —18.4 443.1 7.5 
District (30) —I10.7 6.0 —17.3 8.8 —13.4 1770 381.0 5.6 
No. 5: Richmond 
Baltimore — 7.4 9-9 —12.5 15.1 — 4.3 —21.9 350.1 5.1 
Richmond — 07 17.9 — 6.7 22.7 1.6 —20.4 346.5 5-7 
Washington 0.7 19.5 — 3:8 26.5 — 7.0 —20.7 354.5 2.8 
Outside 12.4 4.0 —15.0 11.8 —11.8 —25.2 475.6 5-3 
District (22)* — 4.5 13.4 — 9-5 19.0 — 5.9 —21.8 369.3 4-4 
No. 6: Atlanta 
Atlanta 19.2 ot aio —25.3 — 1.8 ee) —25.0 470.6 3.0 
Birmingham —30.1 —17.0 —=32.2 —10.8 8.8 —r10.8 — 490.0 3-3 
Nashville — 3.7 14.3 —12.8 14.7 — 9.8 —15.8 441.3 4.3 
New Orleans —13.4 2.8 15.4. 11.2 — 8.1 —22.0 394.3 8.0 
Savannah 244 —10.6 —26.1 — 3.0 11.7 — 9.0 568.7 2.2 
Outside —17.3 — 1.8 —21.8 2.8 — 6.3 —14.6 443.9 PR 
District (34)* —I17.0 — 1.5 —20.6 4.4 — 4.5 —17.9 436.3 5.0 
No. 7: Chicago 
Chicago SNL 10.3 11.0 17.0 — 6.4 —22.5 331-3 3-5 
Detroit 355 14.5 —13.9 13.2 —z20.7 713.0 349-0 5.8 
Outside TET! 5.2 —14.5 12.4 —10.4 —15.8 461.1 4.6 
District (50)* Syd i 9-9 —13.6 13.6 —14.5 17.3 393.4 5-1 
No. 8: St. Louis 
St. Louis ore 9.0 —I10.9 17.2 — 2.6 —I5.9 360.6 
Louisville — 8.8 8.3 1.5 13.7 —Il.9 —25.0 580.4 6 
Memphis ——| 8.3 8.8 —14.7 12.2 — 5.2 —15.3 485.7 6.0 
Little Rock —10.6 6.1 —10.8 17.3 1.3 Sie 7) 441.3 6.8 
Outside Lig 4.6 —I5.0 11.8 — 3.0 —I17.1 507.5 6.6 
District (20)* = 8-6 8.5 ro 15.9 = 13n0 —17.3 401.4 4-5 
No. 9: Minneapolis (12)* ==1853 a aeLO —17-3 8.8 — 8.1 —12.9 2.8 
No. 10: Kansas City 
Kansas City . —- 73-0 14.1 tO. 0 21.0 1.0 24.1 436.2 1.0 
Denver 0.7 19.5 aa POwL 31.4 8.6 —-19.1 552.8 2.1 
Outside : ay ees 11.0 — 9.9 18.5 —I1.3 =—T5t4 393-3 5.0 
District (14) aa eS 13.6 750 21.5 — 1.8 —20.3 443.7 2.2 
No. 11: Dallas (22)* ——16.7 3-1 21.3 325 —I1.2 —24.9 444.5 7.5 ( 
Wo. 12: San Francisco : 
Los Angeles 2.6 21.8 0.9 32.7 14. —17.2 
San Francisco 1.6 20.6 — 6.3 23.2 be ea nae ane re 
Oakland raph Ye 7-9 — 9.4 19.1 — 2.6 Sits 434.4 s 
Sacramento 5-3 0.5 —13.8 13.4 — 2.5 —21.0 409.7 
Seattle FEee 2 17-3 sar aa fi 21.8 eae 19.7 343-9 An 
Spokane 14.5 1.5 —10.9 17.2 — 49 —18.0 469.2 
Salt Lake City —16.0 =~ 0.3 a0. 9.8 — 6.4 —11.8 439.2 i) 
District (28) 2.4 15.9 a7, S 21.6 —13.8 —16.2 411.7 6.8 
- + 7 p * pares ‘tach a 
UNITED STATES (367) 5.6 L2.0 10.8 27.3 — 8.4 —17.4 378.9 5.0 
* Number of stores reporting _ 
Af 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Retail trade 


The influence of the Christmas trade on sales and stocks 
of merchandise on hand in the department stores through- 
out the country is seen in the table on the opposite page. 
New England and the Middle Atlantic cities together with 
the Pacific coast apparently have done a fairly excellent 
amount of business in December. Merchants in the South 
and Northwest, on the other hand, did not thrive so well! 
in comparison with December, 1920. Arranged in order, 
the better districts leading, the territories line up as fol- 
lows: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Kansas City, Richmond, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Atlanta and Minneapolis. A 

From the columns headed “Vol.” in the table it appears 
that the number of units of goods sold was on the whole 
greater than in 1920 both for the month of December and 
for the last six months of the respective years. These 
volume percentages are determined by the change in retail 
prices over the periods involved. For this purpose the 
United States Department of Labor retail food price index 
is used. The index number in December, 1921, was 150 
as compared with 178 in December, 1920; for the last six 
months of each year the average index number was 151.83 
in I921 and 199.67 in 1920, which means a greater volume 
of goods could change hands in the later periods with the 
same amount of money. 

The table further reveals a decrease in value of stocks 
on hand from the total in December, 1920 and November, 
1921 (column 2); an increase in the turnover of goods 
since the November report (see supplement of January 11) 
as shown in column 3; and no change from November in 
purchase orders outstanding (column 4). 

Succeeding months in the first half of 1922 should show 
up more and more favorable than the corresponding months 
of 1921. Last year at this time we were heading for the 
bottom of the depression; this year we are slowly climbing 
out. 


Industrial news briefs 
(Continued from First Page) 


Copper. Old Dominion Mining Company and the 
Arizona Commercial Mining Company intend to resume 
operations soon.—Phelps-Dodge Corporation starts 
three furnaces at Douglas, Ariz. 


Electrical appliances. Sale of Bosch Magneto Com- 
pany to Martin E. Kern by Alien Property Custodian 
being investigated. 

Electrical railways. One-man cars help Massachusetts 


Street Railway Company earn surplus of $892,389 for 
1921 as against deficit of $660,535 in 1920. 


Glass. Window glass workers and manufacturers 
agree on wage cut of 30 per cent effective throughout the 
country. 


Insurance. Untermyer proposes inclusion of mutual 
fire and casualty companies with National Bureau of 
Fire and Casualty Underwriters so public can save 
$375,000,000 in premiums annually. 

Iron and steel. U. S. Steel net earnings in last 
quarter of 1921 amounted to $19,612,033, compared with 
$43,877,862 in same period of 1920—Hugo Stinnes, Ger- 
man steel manufacturer, tries to sell rails here at $35.50 
a ton. 

Lard. Stocks at Chicago total 27,790,000 pounds as 
compared with 48,024,000 pounds last year. 

Lumber. The Hotchkiss Bros. Co. of Torrington, 
Conn., in hands of receiver. 

Mail order. Montgomery Ward & Co. reports loss of 
$9,887,306 in 1921, due mostly to inventory losses. 

Meat. Stocks at Chicago aggregate 172,839,000 
pounds as compared with 239,458,000 pounds last year. 
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Paper. The Oswego Falls Pulp and Paper Co., the 
Skaneateles Paper Co. and the Seal Right Corp. of New 
York State consolidate with capital of $2,500,000.—The 
Maine Pulp and Paper Co., Inc., of Buffalo, bankrupt. 
—Canadian exports of pulp and paper in December 
were $10,325,533 compared with $14,612,083 in Decem- 
ber, 1920. U.S. took most of exports. 


Petroleum. Production in the U. S. in 1921 estimated 
at 469,369,000 barrels valued at $753,300,000. Output 
increased 26,237,000 barrels over 1920—Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana cuts wages of common laborers in 
Rocky Mountain region from 60 to 50 cents an hour, 
affecting 2500 men. 


Publishing. St. Louis newspapers reduce prices to 
pre-war level of 2c. 


Radio. Government seeks to control sending of mes- 
sages by amateurs. 


Railroads. Hines opposes freight rate reduction as 
earnings are too low already and business would not be 
stimulated by a reduction—Hoover recommends gov- 
ernment guarantee of equipment trust certificates to 
help roads. He advocates rate reductions on coal, metals, 
wood and agricultural products before other rates are 
reduced.—New York Central shops at Oswego add 109 
men.—Seaboard Air Line to buy 1750 new cars and 
reconstruct 3000 old ones.—Great Northern Railway 
Company will spend over $1,000,000 double tracking 
part of main line.—Erie, Kansas City Northwestern, 
Illinois Central, and Knoxville & Carolina plan financ- 
ing for new equipment. 


Shipping. Seamen’s wages on Pacific coast cut 1214 
per cent. 


Shoes. Endicott-Johnson Corporation shows net 
profits in 1921 of $4,642,889, equivalent to $10.79 per 
share on common stock after preferred dividends. 


Sugar. Federal Sugar Refining Company reduces 
price from 5.10 to 5.05 cents per pound.—Santo Domingo 
sugar crop expected to be largest on record, totalling 
250,000 tons in 1921-22 against 208,000 in 1920-21.— 
Government officials believe consumption this year will 
exceed that in 1921. 


Textiles. American Woolen Company plants at 
Thamesville and Yantic, Conn., to go on 55-hour per 
week schedule without wage reduction.—Eleven plants 
in Pawtucket Valley of Rhode Island closed by strike 
owing to 20 per cent cut in wages.—Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Maine cotton mills follow example of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island mills and reduce wages 
20 per cent affecting 50,000 workers. Rhode Isfand 
unions strike—-Employee-partners co-operative move- 
ment of Harvard Knitting Mills, Wakefield, Mass., a 
failure. “Partners” don’t co-operate. 


Tractors. Samson Tractor Company reduces price 
from $665 to $445. 


Wool. Government auction at Boston of 7,000,000 
pounds brought prices 25 per cent higher than January 
sale. 


Miscellaneous 


Germany. Railroad strike began Feb. 2, including 
engineers, firemen, conductors, brakemen, and station- 
masters. 

Tariff. Schwab favors American valuation plan for 
import duties as helping American standards and Amer- 
ican workingmen. 

Wages. Analysis by J. L. Jacobs Co. of Chicago 
shows that wage increases have run ahead of living costs 
since 1918 and since peak in 1920 wages have declined 
less rapidly than living costs, 
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PRENTICE-HALL BUSINESS DIGEST 


GENERAL BUSINESS AT A GLANCE (Table revised weekly) 


SPECULATION: 


Shares traded 4 
Bonds traded, par value .......+-+2eeeee- 
New seturities issued .udsssceccrescsencee 
Price of 25 industrial stocks (Annalist)... 
Price of 25 railroad stocks (Annalist)..... 
Price of 40 bonds (Annalist),......-+.+-- 
Net yield of 10 bonds (Annalist) %......- 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY: 


Bank clearings outside N. Y. (000 omitted) 


Building permits, Bradstreet’s ........++- 
Failures, Bradstreet’s: 
WS souieiabilities) Velec<jee «ss Sista aicteransoaieta 
Number’ 2.6. fe). NI RS. oD ; 
Canada? Number... 2.0 cccseecceswsis 
Railroad gross earnings per mile ......... 
Foreign trade: 
ECXDOTCS | COAL [eycrsialerstciele 9 5:00 e atevesaleteralerne 
Hminortsy) total’. . <jaresie's.c 0 s/e\e sis e'ele sieisls sive 
Wheat exports, bushels .....--+e+seeee 
Cotton exports, bales .........--ccccees 
Gold movements: imports less exports..... 
PRICES: 
Bradstreet’s monthly index........--.+-+- 
Annalist cost of living index z 
London Economist index ....-.--.cerceee 
Stages Dept. of, Labor index..... be bhetene 
S. Dept. of Labor, retail index........ 
Wheat, Neos 2 red, bushel. i cicet ycrsee ease 
Corn, "No. 2 yellow, DUSHELM apni siete ete sie 
Oats, No. 2 white, bushel .............-. 
Pork, mess, Chicago, Db .3 ; serseels nate Cie ite 
Beef, live, Chicago, 100 pounds ........... 
Coffee, INO, -7 = Rio,» pound © eieie e sieteieie ote 
Sugar, granulated, 100 pounds ........... 
Iron No. 2X, Philadelphia, ton........... 
Steel, billets, Bessemer, Pittsburgh, ton.. 
Copperi lake) mNe, Yes) pound ii). «sits ole alee iene 
Sil Vers OUNCE) ais cistale els. <l0.0. 5-0 letel ehejersisy siiaiels 
Leads Nel Ye dpoundaens 3:2 24> En slapapee tle 
Tin No eh (pound ess b:<.es sreiate| wictatensts tn eisie 
Cotton; middling, pound y. <'s sie alc cle ce eo mc 
Print cloths 38% in., 64X60 .........6-. 
Wool, delaine, unwashed, Boston, pound... 
Hides, packer No. 1, Chicago, pound...... 
Leather, union backs, pound .......... 


Rubber, up-river, fine, pound............. 


MONEY CONDITIONS: 


Federal Reserve ratio ...-c.essescccccens 
Reserve ratio of Federal Reserve Banks: 
IBOSEO% Uesstoiets\iave ol eieceess blnle blentara EAS Stet 
Philadelphia )i:i.05. <cie. sien 0 oid ole dare sore 
Fle VEL ATG tial chains worn Bhan leleteys eielete: oie ei dicisyn i's 
ReGhim ONL © s baseieys Fils tise 8 ee he wists elem etave lb 16 


Minneapolis F 
MC BUSS LCALY? wiesass ctr is slesa/ ere ale cit 'cakareyerssate 
Dallas 
San /Praneiseos 5 cities ho cb Sielede pele siiters 
Reserve ratio, Bank of England (adjusted) . 
Gold reserve, Fed. Res. Bank (000 omitted) 
Rand Gold production, ounces ......... Bite 
Reserve notes in circulation (000 omitted) 
Fed. Res. Bank discounts (ooo omitted).. 
Rediscount rate: New York ...........00% 
Bank of England ............++seeeee. 
Currency in circulation (ooo omitted).. 
Interest rates N. Y.: Call loans. ....... SOE 
Commercial paper, 4-6 months ........ : 
Foreign exchange: 
Pondon ($s per &), gale eles ose) se tavwigte cele © 
Paris (c. per franc} 2 ../s10. aticieatve saree 3 
ROME (Cs PeL WITA)iMe ccs e sisrele sipnors’s civersiarere 
Montreal (c. per Canadian $) .......... 
Berlin (c. per mark) . 


PRODUCTION: 


Pig iron, toms .....-sseeeeeveeesseceee 
Unfilled tonnage, U. S. Steel Corp 

Coal, bituminous, tons 
Petroleum, Harreise.Of) 42) gal. ses. cn 
Wheat on hand (bushels)t: Brice’ States. 
Canada .... 


Pe cy 


eee eee eee sorrerrere eeeortee 


Week end. 
Feb. 4 
3,300,952 
76,102,100 
39,895,500 
85.66 
55-44 
76.74 
4.730 


3,128,991 


eoeeeree 


3,662,967 
128,034 


eeeerece 


eeeeeree 
eceeeece 


eoeeeecee 


49.8 
81.3 
53-7 
2,911,528 


837,818 


eee eres 


$0,135,000 
73,583,000 


Week end. 
Jan. 28 
3,355,7274 
88,787,100 
69,361,500 
83.72 
54-17 
76.37 
4.700 


eee eetes 


sere ee es 


eee eeee 


80,010 


ee reenee 


seer eoee 
eeeeeece 


ee 


wees eree 


59-3 


re 


850,173 


eee eters 


eee ewe ee 


eee eeee 


$0,433,000 
745736,000 


* Figures for week ending nearest first of month. 


+ Figures as of first of month, 
Note: 


~~ 


January 
1922 
15,394,419 
410,772,900 
209,061,500 
*83.26 
*53-75 
*75-27 
4.835 


eoeecese 


2,795 
330 


ecocerce 


161,984 
4,284 


55775,400 
*6 
*5@5% 


44.20% 
78.03 


woe erere 
eee twee 


wee tween 


*56,508,000 


*82,394,000 


December 
1921 
17,622,187 
418,068,000 
318,335,100 
*80. 90 
*55.46 
*75.86 
*4.840 


14,423,000 
134,565,832 


76,342,530 
2,380 


seeeesce 


295,900,000 
236,800,000 
10,451,383 
639,825 
2957345730 


11.3127 
161.839 


“54.1 

*2,849,397 

682,708 

*2,366,006 

“1,182,301 
4 


5 
5,676,711 
* 


¥.55%4 


1,649,086 
4,268,414 
30,975,000 

_ 41,957,000 
*55,552,000 
*82,886,000 


November 
1921 
15,331,930 
411,534,600 
255,937,800 
: *77-82 
¥53.46 
*71.42 
*5.2220 


13,639,640 
145,158,370 


72,298,422 
1,985 

224 

1,968 


29454375397 
211,027,080 
13,846,322 
648,605 
51,329,367 


11.3514 
159.676 
4,458 


*50. 6 

* 2,786,239 
704,236 

* 2,408,779 
*1,308,749 


*5\% 


5,726, a3 
*s%@6 


T3.91%4 
17-33 
74.02 
792.1 

T.51% 


1,415,481 
4,250,542 
36,020,000 
37,880,000 
*64,121,000 
*54,231,000 


t Bradstreet’s estimate, 


Italics represent revisions or new additions to the column. 


October 
1921 

10,068,297 
347,020,700 
103,148,500 
*75-97 
"54.92 
71.50 
"5.245 


13,781,771 
169,954,743 


“ 471722,203 
806 


1,60 
sees teee 


2,272 


343,597,418 
188,027,901 
18,361,986 
874,510 
39,558,265 


11.1879 
166.625 


39-7 
*66.3 
*61.9 

* 2,725,966 

707,000 

© 2,457,196 

"1,402,903 


1,240,162 
4,286,829 
435733,000 
35,621,000 
*60,162,000 
* 27,000, 000 


September 
1921 
12,806,604 
337,552,700 
205, 791, 800 

*72. 21 
*52. 96 
*70.70 
*5.2695 


12,853,640 
140,445,247 


36,212,909 
1,539 


2,113 


325,713,708 
179,292,165 
30,841,986 
522,839 
63,893,262 


3,641,061 
691,096 
"2,481,466 
1,491,935 
5% 


* 


5,679,143 
5% 
*6@e% 


13.74 
17.86% 
14.56 
T90.2 
T1.17% 


985,529 
4,560,670 
35,127,000 
30/61 5,000 
"42,577,000 
4,881,000 


—_ 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Review of weekly statistics 


_Most important of several items bearing on the business 
situation and brought to light during the past week are 
the figures of foreign trade both of the United States and 
of Great Britain. 


January trade statistics of the latter country, published 
last Sunday, show a startling decline in the amount of 
excess imports. In fact, the excess of only £4,890,000, rep- 
resenting the difference between exports of £71,590,000 and 
imports of £76,480,000 is a decline from £16,542,811 in De- 
cember last year and compares with £10,601,901 in January, 
1914, and is the smallest excess since the middle of 1913. 
In this fact (the improving foreign trade of Great Britain) 
is seen a very logical reason for the especially strong up- 
ward movement in the quotations for the pound. sterling 
in the New York exchange market during the past month. 


The pound sterling reached as high as $4.38 and a frac- 
tion last week, but closed on Saturday at $4.3334. At this 
last figure the pound shows a gain of a cent and an eighth 
over the previous Saturday’s closing and 9% cents over 
two weeks ago. From the low point of $3.55 reached last 
July the quotation on last Saturday represents a recovery 
of 22 per cent. 

As the pound keeps creeping slowly upward towards 
parity the question of when the resumption of gold pay- 
ments for British currency notes will be resumed becomes 
more and more a topic for discussion and conjecture. Sir 
Robert Horne, Chancellor of the Exchequer, has been heard 
from recently on this point. He said in a statement made 
last week that his government intended “to permit the re- 
establishment of an unrestricted gold market for gold in 
London at the earliest date at which the state of exchange 
rendered it possible and desirable,” It was announced later, 
however, that this referred principally to the export of gold 
from Great Britain, which at present is permitted only 
under license. It will undoubtedly be some considerable 
length of time before British currency notes will be made 
convertible into gold, for the feeling is that in order to 
avoid a drain upon their gold reserve—which conversion 
would produce if permitted now—the pound must come 
closer to parity. 

Als is generally the case the influence of the pound ster- 
ling was felt by the other principal European exchanges. 
The French franc went from ‘%4 cents on the previous 
Saturday to 8.5434 at the close of last week, while the 
Italian lira rose from 4.68 cents to 4.8314 in the same time. 
These increases represent larger proportionate increases 
than were recorded by the pound sterling. This has been 
the case also since the low poi +t for these exchanges was 
reached in 1921. The recovery in the franc and lira since 
that point has been approximately 60 and 45 per cent 
respectively. 


Our own \foreign trade showed another decline in January, 
both in imports and exports. The excess of exports, how- 
ever, amounting to $63,000,000, represents an increase over 
the December excess of $59,000,000. Price declines, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce, have still much to 
do with lower foreign trade totals. The exchange situation 
is undoubtedly the inost important factor in limiting our 
trade at the present time, and there are few who do not 
look with satisfaction upon improving European exchanges. 

Unlike foreign trade, business activity in January in the 
building industry, as gathered fron: preliminary reports 
issued by the F. W. Dodge Company, was highly encourag- 
ing, as contracts awarded were 49 per cent higher than in 
January, 1921. This increase is in line with repeated 
prophecies of a very active building season to begin early 
in the new year. 

In the commodity markets there is a measure of con- 
solation for the farmer in the recent strength of wheat 
and to a lesser degree of corn. The former rose 634 cents 
last week and the latter 334 cents. As the prices of the 
products he has to sell increase and the prices of the things 
he has to buy either remain stationary or decrease, the 
farmer’s purchasing power increases and thus hastens the 
return of a large volume of business which depends on the 
purchasing power of this largest single class of people in 
the country. 

In line with the reports of poor business in most quarters 
in January come the reports of pig iron production and 
unfilled steel orders, both of which show declines from the 
December totals. This is the first setback in pig iron pro- 
duction since the industry started on the upgrade last Sep- 
tember. True, it is a decline of only 10,000 tons, and it 
results very likely from the house cleaning and inventory- 
taking common to the first month in the year. With the 
increase, taking form lately, of orders for structural steel 
from the building industry and for new rolling stock from 
the railroads, the outlook is not as bad as it seems. 


Industrial news briefs 


Agriculture, President Harding says we are past the 
crisis in the agricultural situation—Senator Brandegee 
wants farmers amenable to Sherman Anti-Trust law the 
same as manufacturers—Manitoba, Canada, prevents mort- 
gage foreclosures to help farmers. 

Automobiles. Motor vehicles doubled in number in 
1921 over 1920.—Henry Ford pays $8,000,000 for the Lin- 
coln Motor Company. Plant opened Feb. 6 with 600 men, 
Prices reduced by $800 to $1,200. 

Banking and brokerage. Bucket shops being investi- 
gated in New York City. 

(Continued on Third Page) 
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Purchasing power of cities and districts 


BOSTON DISTRICT Richmond District—Continued Minneapolis District—Continued 
Ratio Jan ’22 Ratio Jan ’22 Ratio Jan ’22 Ratio Jan ’22 Ratio Jan ’22 Ratio Jan ’22 
B to Dec ’21 to an Ric, 4 to me to or Hel to Dec ’2r to ae 
ATO Ne i bein 92 ichmond ..... Cleniaaan ars ys. 0 
Boston ais. ; I4I 93 Washington ... 93 102 Minneapolis ... ue 83 
Fall River .... 116 III Wilmington ... 100 Ve _~ Bie Pere. .. Ma Py: 
Harttogdta.. ci. 120 98 — — Sioux Falls ... 112 88 
Holyoke 154. 102 St Otel le eet: 97 92 Ur ae B 76 
j oy ae AMONG giantess « 
TORR aRR ss ee ATLANTA DISTRICT cl ee 
New Bedford . 99 I 2 Reet Esteke ++ 99 96 Tokaly 785.6 1.93 76 
New Haven .. 11 LSUSea nee 104 112 ; 
Parente ee ry os Birmingham .. 107 > KANSAS CITY DISTRICT 
Providence ... 105 88 Chattanooga .. 99 79 Atchison ...... 100 88 
Springfield .... 105 86 Jackslonville .. tor 81 Bartlesville ... 107 64 
Waterbury ... 108 92 Knoxville ..... 112 96 Cheyenne ..... 148 I4I 
Worcester ... 103 83 ney Siete 5) 88 zs aoe os 
SE —— obile’ 2.2 eae 102 PTGS ae ss. 
Mataliwe sy, 6-5 I Montgomery .. 096 OL Denver ....... 103 86 
rd "5 Nashville ...., 105 66 Joplin Sh... 108 06 
NEW YORK DISTRICT New Orleans .. 115 89 Kansas City, 
Eymoeny }.). 5 s\ces 112 96 Pensacola ...: 06 8o Kansag iia... 108 78 
Binghamton ... 102 04 Savannah ..... 909 QI Kansas City, 
Buffalo ....... 109 88 Tampa, )s ae: 107 98 Missouri .... 100 80 
Passaic lip 875 113 Vicksburg 9 ..... 112 100 Muskogee sree 105 54 
New York .... 103 95 pa eH Oklahoma City 106 82 
Rochester .... 114 99 Sota ute ack, ee 100 87 Brae tenes 106 82 
Syracuse ..... bai 79 CHICAGO DISTRICT St. fae nm: '@ ee 
ST Otel si eae a. 103 95 Bay ity oie 93 77 Topeka wae... IOI 86 
Bloomington .. 103 88 Titsa Wee c. . 133 890 
PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT Cedar Rapids . 110 81 Wichita 105 78 
Altoona ...... 93 79 CHMCAIO.” i. pete 103 89 aes oe 
es pave p Nps II0 85 Davenport Iieyelinfe a Bi 93 Tore. 107 82 
arrisburg ... 113 109 Foc WAER etiaahebh cas cs 905 8 
Johnstown .... &% Ap Des Moines ... 108 88 DALLAS DISTRICT 
Iencasteran. |. su. 93 8I Detrort,, 3 06 04 Albuquerque irs esa 99 
Philadelphia .. 100 95 Dubuque ..... 114 AW ipa Vsti eae... | 103 81 
Beading) 0) > 100 a PETE ss acted 101 103 Beaumont .... 110 76 
Scrantan s/a0. 100 02 Ets) Wiainevsce a) 04 95 Dallas chiar}. -'- LO 93 
Trenton ...... 84 90 Grand Rapids . 75 77 ‘ali | Page... a 99 
Wilkes-Barre .. 100 04 Indianapolis’ .. 97 80 Fi. Worth .... 104 135 
Williamsport . 97 81 Jackson _.....)..', 102 87 Galveston ..... 98 64 
Wilmington .. 108 74 Kalamazoo. ... 97 85 Miouston Rant: : IOI 85 
Mar gniraiassc «mish 106 100 Lansing ./s0s0 100 93 San Antonio .. 100 86 
i ede filwaukee .... 99 78 Shreveport ....° 116 88 
Wotake,. 1A aces 100 94 Moline ....... 95 70 Ne ee ay. OZ es 
Peoriares iad. a. 7 ucson ....... ac 
CLEVELAND DISTRICT Rockford ..... a u Wace, Re. 65. 143 83 
ANTOD, wey saee 114 84 Sioux City ... 116 50 oe — 
Cincinnati .... 116 99 South Bend ... 99 144 Tot ies +x 107 92 
Cleveland ..... 108 72 Springfield, Ill, 104 90 SAN FRANCISCO DISTRICT 
Columbus .... 104 90 Waterloo ..... 170 103 
Dayton ....... IOI 103 eck take Berkeley ..... 107 116 
eee ki B's) tabs, dla fs 38 Boise ss... A Noes 
Lexington Te iG : IOL ST. LOUIS DISTRICT Long Beach ... 100 T16 
Aide), Gitar ps. ah la 103 vt EB. St. Lowis, ... . 90 ty Los Angeles .. 106 rr2 
Pittsburgh .... 110 73 Evansville 2... 119 108 Oakland ...... 95 06 
Springfield .... 112 82 Little Rock ... 104 80 Ogden ions)... 137 08 
CGO ees os 113 127 Louisville .... 113 88 Pasadena ..... 132 II5 
Wheeling ..... 04 79 Memphis ..... 104 92 Portland ..... 97 ae 
Youngstown .. 102 50 Oat Ree I 95 & ae a ee es 109 5 
— — St eo tnish Ee: 106 ; 88 acramento ... 77 
aborts | 4 i 126 79 Springfield, Mo. 1 19 es ae core City 80 73 
WOE real Cs an Diego .... 107 IOI 
RICHMOND DISTRICT Motaty #2). sath IIO QI San Francisco . 07 85 
Baltimore ..... ol 86 San Jose ..... O4 % 
Charleston .... 117 98 MINNEAPOLIS DISTRICT Seattle ei... hk 104 
Charlotte. <..).. 108 112 Aberdeen ..... 05 58 Spokane ...... 97 79 
Columbia ..... 120 112 Billies aS 06 89 Stockton l/l e.. 06 108 
Greenville, S.C. 114 ye plait ag or. caste 74 ST Tacoma ...... 90 87 
Huntington ... 98 81 EaTeO Doc. tel 02 99 Yakima 8s 108 
ITOttolk .. see 86 84 Grand Forks .. 8% 106 eee an 


Raleigh ©... .. 24 175 138 Great Falls ... 120 92 Total. 198, °t62 93 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Purchasing power of cities and districts 


_ An index to the purchasing power of the people and 
industries of the various business centers of the country 
is afforded by statistics of debits to individual accounts as 
reported by banks throughout the country to the Federal 
Reserve Board at Washington. These debits are in sub- 
stance bank clearings with all duplications of items elim- 
inated. They therefore show with the highest possible 
degree of precision what has been spent for goods and 
services and the like during a period of time in different 
sections of the country. 

The table on the opposite page consists of ratios based 
on these statistics of debits to individual accounts. It 
shows how “debits” in the month of January, 1922, com- 
pare with the month previous and with January, I921, in 
over 150 cities and in the 12 Federal Reserve Districts. 
In each case the previous period is represented by 100. 
Therefore, if the ratio is, say, 102 it means that “debits” last 
month were two per cent greater than in the former period. 

In these days of keen competition and in the days ahead 
of keener competition the organizations which direct their 
selling appeal to those parts of the country that give evi- 
dence of being active purchasers will have a large advan- 
tage over the organizations whose appeal is scattered. That 
is always a great problem of the sales and advertising de- 
partments: to discover the best selling markets. The ratios 
in the table herewith should therefore be of great help in 
pointing out those cities and districts that have the “where- 
withal” to spend and those not so well off. Beyond that 
they offer a means of comparing sales of one period with 
another so that an organization may know if it is getting 
its share of the business in a particular territory. : 

The collection manager will find a ready use for the ratios 
by comparing his collections of one period with another to 
see if his company is receiving its propor proportion of the 
funds being paid through the banks. As a check, also, on 
the general prosperity of the various sections of the 
country, the credit manager will find the ratios worthy of 
frequent reference when granting a line of credit. 


Industrial news briefs 
(Continued from First Page) 


Clothing. Dress and Waist Makers’ Union threatens 
strike unless employers cease letting work out to non-union 
shops. 


Coal. Railway unions in New York District approve 
alliance with coal unions in case of strike. 


Copper. Production in 1921 in Twelfth Federal 
Reserve District (Pacific Coast) estimated at 226,930,105 
pounds, compared with 745,250,381 in 1920. 


Food products. The United States Food Products 
Corp., capital $30,000,000, in bankruptcy—The Postum 
Cereal Company of Battle Creek, Michigan, will reorganize 
with $5,000,000 capital. 


Glass. Indictment against window glass manufactur- 
ers for violation of Sherman Anti-Trust act dismissed. 


Gold. California gold production in 1921 totalled 
$15,744,910 as compared with $14,311,043 in 1920.—Rand 
miners’ strike expected to hold up gold shipments from 
England to United States. 


Housing. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
made 5,657 loans on private and apartment houses in the 
United States amounting to $68,080,107. 


Iron and steel. Activity has increased since Feb. 1 
and is about on a level with that of last November-Decem- 
ber.—Production of iron and steel in 1921 in five leading 
countries amounted to 29,281,000 gross tons of pig iron and 
35,342,000 gross tons of steel. In 1920 figures were 
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54,076,000 and 63,117,000 respectively—-Demand for steel 
pipe is increasing—Charges made before Federal Trade 
Commission that certain steel companies are in price con- 
spiracy.—Unfilled steel orders of the U. S. Steel Corp. on 
Jan. 31 totalled 4,241,678 tons, 26,736 tons less than the 
month before-—Emergency Fleet Corporation asks for bids 
on 105,000 tons of fabricated steel at Hog Island. 


Lumber. Government will take census of lumber 
production during 1921. 


Machinery. International Association of Machinists 
want only the government to manufacture war material, 
to take the profit out of war. 


Meat and packing. Morris & Co. suffer decline of 
almost $12,000,000 in surplus account for year ending Oct. 
29, 1921. 


Petroleum. Mexican petroleum production in 1921 
is estimated at 190,000,000 barrels——Standard Oil Company 
of New York reduces gasoline from 26 to 24 cents.—Price 
of kerosene reduced by S. O. of Louisiana.—Billion dollar 
oil company formed in Delaware named Shell Union Oil 
Corporation. 


Phonographs, Columbia Graphophone Co. in re- 


ceivership proceedings. 


_ Printing and publishing. Compositors on Paris edi- 
tions of New York Herald and London Daily Mail strike. 


Railroads. Hoover’s regional plan of settling wage 
disputes postpones wage readjustment, says President Loree 
of the Delaware and Hudson.—Erie’s earnings in 1921 
equivalent to 4 per cent on preferred stock.—German rail- 
way strike called off.—Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific reduce fares from 
Chicago to Pacific coast by 20 per cent.—Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railroad to spend $33,000,000 on improve- 
ments in 1922——Erie contracts with outside firms for 
maintenance of its equipment, thereby releasing 2,000 men.— 
Idle freight cars on Jan. 31 totalled 489,842, as compared 
with 555,353 idle on Jan, 23. 


Retail trade. S. S. Kresge Company had its largest 
year in I921; net earnings $3,402,033 as compared with 


$2,753,506 in 1920. 


Sugar. Cuban Sugar Finance Commission winds up 
its affairs—Russia plans a sugar trust. 


Textiles. Rhode Island cotton mills face strike of 
15,000 men on account of wage cuts. More strikes expected. 
—American Woolen Company won’t reduce wages this 
season. 


Tobacco. Cigarette output in ro2t in U. S. was 
51,844,378,478, a new record. Cigar output totalled 
6,758,749. 

Tractors. Ford starts Dearborn plant, at I0o per 
cent capacity. 


Wool. National Association of Wool Manufacturers 
in favor of Fordney tariff. 


Miscellaneous 


Employment. New York State factory employment 
fell off 1.5 per cent in December. 


Italy. Treasury receipts of the Italian Government in 
last six months of I92I were I,200,000,000 lire more than 
for same period of 1920, due mostly to direct taxes, which 
increased by 620,000,000 lire. 


Public finance. Victory 334 per cent notes to be 
redeemed by June 15. ; 
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GENERAL BUSINESS AT A GLANCE (Table revised weekly) 


SPECULATION: 

Shares traded). adiele ss ceases m Sesh al nle av sus 
Bonds traded, par value ........... Riale ele 
New securities issued ............... Reo 
Price of 25 industrial stocks (Annalist)... 
Price of 25 railroad stocks (Annalist)..... 
Price of 40 bonds (Annalist)..... Scaleiear ene 
Net yield of 10 bonds (Annalist) %....... 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY: 


Bank clearings outside N. Y. (o00 omitted) 
Building permits, Bradstreet’s ........... 
Failures, Bradstreet’s: 
WS: ermtabilities: i Wevsissicyee sc eee carers 
INDO r Vy eiisteelsiese oats + hati byetre 
GCanadaspNumber, icsiraies ss oyscess sa.sceyeusieyens Mane 
Railroad gross earnings per mile ......... 
Foreign trade: 
Exports, totalinrtoveleristesrsistse'te sitetelenatetere 
Imports; Stotal,/isia bias Ge «és Ey OFT Cer wie COI = 
Wheat exports, bushels ...... abana ts eeald 
Cattonvexports) (bales t teen. oc nse cmeen 
Gold movements: imports less exports..... 


PRICES: 


Bradstreet’s monthly index......:.¢5..:.. 
Annalist cost of living tindexts «... 2. estan 
London Economist index) sj fii siijate)s <). oyerd bre 
Canadian Dept. of Labor index........... 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, retail index........ 
Wiheat, Nosaiired: bushely wei aus o4 cae ces 
Corn, No. 2 yellow, bushel ....... sidvanslion 
: \Oats# No. 2ipwhitel) bushel mel). diced la: 
Porkyemess; (Chicago. bbl seein se a eels ators 
Beef, live, Chicago, 100 pounds ....... Bets 
Coffees No; % Iisa; potitid Wa hen. 
Sugar, granulated, 100 pounds ......:.... 
Iron No. 2X, Philadelphia, ton..... aes ae 
Steel, billets, Bessemer, Pittsburgh, ton... 
Gopper ake Novy. pound yi cee ein ten 
SilverMounce 40) jeg ret CUES TN SR ae 
Lead, Ni Mis (pound fia. rsa eve 
Tin iN Vis) OUT 4! Min, 6. sonore cheinvaee Be doe 


Boston ies oe ache lefelerersuoteyeienere < 


Philadel phiay oct ac tawer sb ee lature: usmle Mates 2 
Cleveland 
Richmond wy Uslniue . ee ak Ai Alves dell 


eo ee eee er eceee rset mrsneesessuesed 


Minneapolis 
Kansas Citys. Our ne aie lave 
Dallas 


eeeee 


Reserve notes in circulation (000 omitted) 
Fed. Res. Bank discounts (000 omitted)... 


eee eee em ne 


Ce ee ae) 


Seevevecvesreseseen ss ¥ 
Peet mere em tesececes 
Ce et eee eesneeesece 


Ce a ery 


PRODUCTION: 

Pig MAROMMMtOnS | islience ss so ciate ayeeetehehe ve seer 
Unfilled tonnage, U. S. Steel Corp é 
Coal, bituminous, tons Ae ee ae ae Sreluis 

Petroleum, barrels) vot ‘42 gale erect oa. 


ee a ey weer ev eseseesoe 


Week end. 
Feb. 11 
4,102,866 

79:338,200 

47,100,000 

85.42 
56.11 
76.88 
4.725 


2,960,405 


secre cee 


ee ceceee 


eeceeces 


eoereece 


69.7 
61.7 
55.0 
82.3 
52.4 
2,921,352 


eeeeecer 


eeeeeeee 


oe ee reee 


48,802,000 
71,077,000 


Week end, 
Feb. 4 
3,300,952 
76,102,100 
39,895,500 
85.66 
55-44 
76.74 
4-730 


3,128,991 


eeserce 


seer eens 


II.4190 
166.325 
T.32 
6734 
472 
20.50 
8.00 
.08% 
5.00 
21.34 
28.00 


53-7 
2,911,52 


eceee 


837,818 


‘9,708,000 
50,135,000 
73,583,000 


* Figures for week ending nearest first of month. 


7 Figures as of first of month, 
Note: 


January 

1922 
15,394,419 
416,772,900 
209,661,500 
*83.26 
*53-75 
"75.27 
4.835 


10,511,279 
136,229,684 


115,301,371 


279,000,000 
216,000,000 


eoeeee 


25,737,000 


11.3725 
161,984 


se ecccee 


*57.8 
*2,869,600 


*2,443,497 
1,179,833 


“42 

aS 
5.775400 
*6 
*5@5% 


14.20% 
78.03 
14.26 
795-3 

7-53 


1,638,697 
4,241,678 


December 
1921 
17,622,187 
418,068,000 
318,335,100 
*80.90 
*55.46 
*75.86 
* 4.840 


14,423,000 
139,170,180 


76,342,530 
2,380 


eceeooes 


295,900,000 
236,800,000 
10,451,383 
639,825 
29,734,730 


11.3127 
161.839 


682,708 
*2,366,006 
*1,182,301 

*4Y 


5 
§,676,711 
* 


QI. 
7.55% 


1,649,086 
4,268,414 
30,975,000 
41,957,000 
*55,552,000 
*82,886,000 


November 
1921 

15,331,930 

- 411,534,600 


13,639,640 
145,158,370 


72,298,422 
1,985 

224 

1,968 


294,4375397 
211,027,080 


13,846,322 
648,695 
51,329,367 


11.3514 
159.676 


*54 


5,726,888 
*s5 
*534@6 


73.914 
17-33 
74.02 
Fo2.1 

F.51%4 


1,415,481 
4,250,542 
36,020,000 
37,880,000 
*64,121,000 
*54,231,000 


t Bradstreet’s estimate. 


Italics represent revisions or new additions to the column. 


October 
1921 

10,068,297 
347,020,700 
103,148,500 
*75-97 
54.92 
*71.50 
*5.245 


13,781,771 
169,954,743 


47,722,203 
1,806 


2,272 


343,597,418 
188,027,901 
18,361,986 
874,510 
39,558,265 


11.1879 
166.625 


707,000 
*2,457,196 
1,402,903 


1,240,162 
4,286,829 
43,733,000 
35,621,000 
*60,162,000 
*27,000,000 


September 
1921 
12,806,604 
337,552,700 
205,791,800 
eo 2 121 
*52.96 
*70.70 
“5.2695 


12,853,640 
140,445,247 


36,212,909 
1,539 


e@oceeeces 


2,113 


325,713,704 
179,292,165 
30,841,986 
522,839 
63,893,264 


11.0868 
174.646 
4,924 
232.7 
153 

Fr 38 
*.75M% 
*.49%4 
* 23.50 
*7.00 
*.07% 
*5.90 
*20.84 
*29.00 
* 1a 

* 62% 
* 10445 
* 260% 
*.1815 
"08 


“1,491,935 
5% 


* 


35,127,000 
36,615,000 
* 42,577,000 
*4,881,000 


’ 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Review of weekly statistics 


The business world generally has been greatly concerned 
with the progress of the soldiers bonus measure at Wash- 
ington during the past week. There is no questioning the 
unfavorable attitude of the people towards this bill, the 
main reason for that attitude being a belief that the suc- 
cessful outcome of the bonus measure would mean a fur- 
ther addition to the tax and other burdens of a country 
already carrying about all it cam stand. Despite this wide- 
spread censure of the bill, the adherents of the plan at 
Washington are strong and numerous, and, if history is to 
repeat itself, the soldiers will get their bonus. One thing 
appears certain, however, if the measure goes through, 
and that is that another bond issue to pay for the bonus 
will not be tolerated by the present administration. In 
connection with paying for a possibe bonus, it seems as 
though after all we might get some experinence with a 
sales tax which has been a subject for much agitation in 
recent months. The reduction in the purchasing power 
of the public which such a tax would bring about might 
be offset by the uses to which the soldiers put their bonus. 

Stock market opinion on the bonus question would seem 
to be that the bonus will not pass, if we may go by the 
movement of prices on the exchanges in the past week. 
The market showed continued strength, quite marked in 
the case of industrial stocks which according to the Times 
index showed a general advance of about a point and one- 
half. Weakness in securities was to have been expected 
it speculative opinion held to the passage of the bonus 
bill. The general trend of the stock market is still upward 
although there is as yet no concerted buying movement 
on the part of the public. 

Trade reports in the newspapers show business activity 
to be what some would call “spotty.” The spring buying 
movement has failed to materialize as yet and Bradstreet’s 
reports that “retail trade the country over is less favorable, 
the poorest of the new year.” Bank clearings outside New 
York City continue to run under $3 billion per week 
whereas a month and two months ago they ran considerably 
above that amount. This indicates a falling off in purchases. 

In the iron and steel industry the demand for steel prod- 
ucts is not widespread and is of slight depth and insuff- 
cient to support any greater production activity than there 
has been for the past several months. Perhaps the great- 
est demand comes from the railroads which are entering 
the market with large orders for new rolling equipment. 

Coal production has been on an almost steady increase 
since the first of the year and ran well above the 10-mil- 
lion-ton mark for the week ending February 11. The pres- 
ent rate of production is stfficient to meet current con- 
sumption and exports and also to increase the reserves in 
storage. Possibly the impending miners’ strike on April 1. 


if wage agreements are not reached sooner, has had the 
effect of stimulating production, 

One very favorable indication of better business, however, 
has showed itself in the remarkable increase in car load- 
ings since the first of the month, the present rate of load- 
ing being about half again as much as it was at the begin- 
ning of the year. This is the more encouraging after the 
poor showing by the railroads of gross earnings per mile 
in December. Earnings declined from $1968 in November 
to $1803 in December. In spite of the falling off in freight 
traffic in 1921, reported by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to be 23.3 per cent below the 1920 volume, annual 
reports so far issued by the railroads show up, on the 
whole, more favorably than did reports for 1920, and the 
future is, to say the least, not discouraging. New England 
roads should reflect greater well-being from now on owing 
to the recent ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion giving them a 15 per cent larger share in the revenues 
from long-haul traffic. 

Commodity prices during the last week showed a 
stronger tendency toward higher levels than has been evi- 
dent for many months. As in the previous week the move- 
ment was featured by the rise in farm products, prin- 
cipally wheat, corn, pork, beef, cotton and wool. Grain 
prices were helped considerably by reports of short crops 
in other parts of the world, particularly of the Argentine 
wheat crop. Metals, on the other hand, were rather weak. 
The reopening of some copper mines within the last month 
or six weeks has doubtless had some effect on prices by 
increasing the supply when there was no noticeable increase 
in the demand for the metal, 

In the money marts the important events of the past 
week have been the reduction of the discount rate of the 
Bank of England from 5 to 4% per cent and the continued 
rise in the pound, franc and lira exchange. Indeed, it is 
by this latter movement in the case of the pound sterling 
that the reduction of the English bank rate to the lowest 
point since July, 1914, is explained in good measure. The 
lower bank rate is expected to act as a stimulus to se- 
curity prices and trade in general without unduly attract- 
ing money into speculative undertakings. 


Industrial news briefs 


Agriculture. Farm wage rates declined about 37 per 
cent during 1921 according to the Department of 
Labor.—The tomato is third in value of United States 
vegetable crops, the annual yield being about 1,000,000 
tons. 


(Continued on Third Page) 
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Is history repeating itself? 


Towards the end of April last year the Prentice-Hall 
Business Information Service published a series of charts 
similar to those shown below comparing the movements of 
certain fundamental statistics in 1907-08 with their move- 
ments in 1920-’21. The idea which lead to the prepara- 
tion of the charts was to see if there was any similarity 
of movement during the two periods of depression. The 
regularity with which the 1920-’21 lines followed those of 
1907-08 was very remarkable. Up to the present time, 
almost a year after the first charts appeared, the similarity 
of movement in the two lines has continued, as is apparent 
from the charts below, which include the year 1909 also. 

In these charts the statistics have been reduced to per- 
centages of January, 1907, and January, 1920, which are 
taken as 100 per cent in the case of both the broken and 
solid lines respectively. 

These charts show that the years 1920 and 1921 were 
years of far greater depression than were 1907 and 1908. 
Thanks, however, to our very much improved banking 
structure since the Federal Reserve System was introduced 
in 1914, what was a very real panic in 1907 became only 

“silent panic” in 1920 and ’21. We dropped further in 
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the latter period but the fall was softened by the operation 
of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

Owing to the faithful manner in which the solid line has 
followed the broken line thus far are we not justified in 
placing more than a little reliance in the charts to point out 
the course of business for the balance of 1922? And if so, 
the future looks anything but discouraging when we glance 
at the course of the broken lines through 1909. Here is 
what those lines predict for the remainder of 1922: 
Rising stock prices. 

Better trade manifested in larger bank clearings. 

A gradual rise in commodity prices. 
Fewer failures. 

Irregular export trade. 

Increasing imports. 

Better trade conditions in Canada, 
creased bank clearings. 

8. Increasing activity in the iron and steel industry. 


TOE @® bin 


reflected by in- 


Among these eight items there are only two that can 
be considered as unfavorable. They are our foreign trade, 
both export and import. The remaining. six favorable 
factors far outweigh the temporary setback our foreign 
trade will likely experience. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Industrial news briefs 
(Continued from First Page) 


Automobiles. Thefts of automobiles in the United 
States in 1921 are estimated to total $100,000,000—W. C. 
Durant of Durant Motors, Inc., intends to build a cheap 
car to compete with Ford—George W. Davis Motor 
Car Company makes reductions ranging from $200 to 
$500.—Ford to use Muscle Shoals plant, if he acquires 
it, for manufacturing automobile parts in addition to 
fertilizer. 


Banking and brokerage. Stock fraud cases multiply. 
Federal courts now have 480 cases involving $140,000,- 
000.—Brokers on New York stock exchanges expelled 
following charges of “bucketing.’”—Bank of England 
reduces discount rate from 5 to 4% per cent, lowest 
point since July, 1914——-Ellis & Co., stock brokers, of 
London, in business 150 years, file petition in bank- 
ruptcy.—Montreal stock exchange is to compete with 
New York for trade in Canadian Pacific securities. 


Building. January contracts awarded in 27 northeast- 


ern states were 49 per cent above figures of January, . 


1921. John Ihlder of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce says the housing shortage will continue for 
five years. 


Cables. A new cable from New York to France will 
be laid by The Commercial Cable Company. 


Clothing. Dress and waist manufacturers avert strike 
by agreeing not to deal with non-union contractors. 


Coal. Conference between United Mine Workers of 
America and railroad union heads set for February 21 
at Chicago.—Bituminous coal miners decide not to ask 
for wage increase but to fight for retention of present 
scale of wages.—The National Retail Coal Association 
will try to eliminate nut and pea coal from prevailing 
coal sizes —Production in 1921 in England amounted to 
163,663,800 tons, the lowest output since 1887. Canada’s 
coal output for 1921 amounted to 14,727,044 tons; British 
Columbia produced 20 per cent of total. 


Cutlery. The Gillette Safety Razor Company’s report 
for 1921 shows earnings of $7,008,564 compared with 
$6,803,407 in 1920. 


Diamonds. Price of small stones cut 35 per cent by 
De Beers Syndicate. 


Dyes. Herman A. Metz for tariff protection of in- 
dustry. 
Fruit. Wine grape growers in California had pros- 


perous year in 1921 and were helped rather than harmed 
by prohibition, 


Furs. Reports from Canada indicate a very satisfac- 
tory season for furs. Pelts are numerous and of good 
quality. 


Gas. Return of 8 per cent on investment in gas indus- 
try is insufficient, says D. D. Barnum, president of 
American Gas Association. 


Gold. Gold mines in South Africa reopen on small 
scale of operations—World gold production in 1921 esti- 
mated at £66,000,000 as compared with £69,500,000 in 
1920. 


Insurance. Forty-one life insurance companies are 
sued in Mississippi for alleged violation of anti-trust 
laws. 


Tron and steel. The average price of eight steel 
products is now $42.97, as compared with $85.03 in 
August, 1920, and $35.80 in August, 1913. 
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Live stock. Live stock on farms of United States was 
valued at $4,779,957,000 on January 1, a 41.5 per cent 
decrease from two years ago. 


Meat. Meat consumption in New York City has 
dropped 25 pounds per capita in last five years. 


Paper. Hercules Paper Company and two subsidiar- 
ies placed in receiver’s hands. 


Petroleum. Consumption of gasoline in eleven states 
having oil inspection departments amounted to 630,760,- 
568 gallons in 1921 against 577,888,360 in 1920.—Mexi- 
can Petroleum Company brings in new well believed to 
be world’s largest iproducer—Americans are barred by 
Dutch Government from the Diambi Oil Fields in the 
Dutch East Indies. 


Radio. Federal and private engineers will discuss 
rules for wireless use on February 27. 


Railroads. Freight car loadings show increase of 
10,158 cars in first week of February over preceding 
week.—Agitation commenced before New Jersey Legis- 
lature for repeal of “Full Crew Law.’—Trainmen, de- 
fending “Full Crew Law,” say it saves many lives.— 
Signalmen are put on ten-hour day and time and one- 
half Sunday pay is dropped by Railroad Labor Board. 


‘—The Reading Railway Company places orders for 


$5,000,000 of steel equipment.—Baldwin Locomotive 
Works shows net profits of over $5,000,000 for 1921 or 
$18.22 a share on the common stock. 


_ Real estate. Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court rules that 8 per cent rent return on fair 
valuation of property is fair and should not be exceeded. 


Shipbuilding. Navy yard workers are reduced by 
4268.—New York Shipbuilding Corporation lays off 1200 
workers at Camden, N. J., yards as a result of suspen- 
sion of government work.—The Newport News Ship- 
building and Drydock Company receives contract for 
reconditioning the Leviathan, to cost $6,110,000. 


Shipping. The Merchants’ Association requests delay 
in action on the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Waterway 
project until report of International Joint Commission 
is analyzed further—Subsidy of $30,000,000 yearly to 
American ship owners proposed. 

Shoes. W. L. Douglas Shoe Company of Brockton, 


Mass., reduces working week from 48 to 40 hours to 
keep all hands working while business is slack, 


Sugar. Cuban Congressional leaders are against arti- 
ficial sugar crop limitation. 


Textiles. Further strikes of mill employees in New 
England. 
Tires. Report of U. S. Rubber Company for 1921 


shows 35.79 per cent smaller sales than in 1920. 

Tunnel. Lowest bid for construction of New York- 
New Jersey vehicular tunnel under the Hudson River 
amounting to $19,250,000 made by Booth & Flinn, Ltd. 

Watches. Assets of Robert H. Ingersoll & Brother 
to be sold Feb. 27. 

Water power. Companies obtaining water from Ni- 
agara River for producing power may have to pay for 
water diverted. 

Miscellaneous 

Denmark. Practically all Danish industries are af- 
fected by a lockout declared by employers in contest 
over wage reductions. 

England. Cost of living in England still falling; index 
number on Jan. 1 was 192 as compared with 199 on 
Dec. 1, 1921, and high level of 276 on Nov. 1, 1920; 
July, 1914 = 100. 

Germany. Rising prices continue to act as stimulus 
to German retail trade. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS AT A GLANCE (Table revised weekly) 


SPECULATION: 


Shares traded 
Bonds tradedi{par’ valuie ic). .). 2. ose. 
New, Secuiritiesnisatied: jrea’s ois eleiais wicinierele 2 
Price of 25 industrial stocks (Annalist)... 
Price of 25 railroad stocks (Annalist)..... 
Price of 40 bonds (Annalist)..........:.. 
Net yield of 10 bonds (Annalist) %....... 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY: 


Bank clearings outside N. Y. (000 omitted) 
Building permits, Bradstreet’s 
Failures, Bradstreet’s: 
WE Sash Wabilities i atec siete clalmietee-e Grado 
INN DET valores c)ateiveieissotesnra@ ei aleyey espe 
Canadas Nim Deris cis oe: ely «vere cates me ahs 
Railroad gross earnings per mile ......-.. 
Foreign trade: 
Exports, total 
Imports, total 
Wheat exports, bushels 
Cotton exports, bales (J... . .icc0 bes see 
Gold movements: imports less exports..... 


PRICES: 


Bradstreet’s monthly index.........-.ees- 
Annalist cost of living index....... Soa 
London Economist index ........ Bl Rector ate 
Canadian Dept. of Labor index..... ale echs 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, retail] index........ 
Wheat, No. 2 red, bushel ..... TORO HOES 
Corn, No. a yellow, bushel ....... Nie ite 
Oats, No. 2 white, bushel ............. aie 
Pork, mess, Chicago, bbl. .......... ssclelerees 
Beef, live, Chicago, 100 pounds ........... 
Coffee) HINO. ))-7. Rio.) pound!) a. scienet titers 
Sugar, granulated, 100 pounds ........ aa 
Iron No. 2X, Philadelphia, ton...:....3.: 
Steel, billets, Bessemer, Pittsburgh, ton... 
Copper, lake, N. Y., pound 
Silverjfouncte oot sachs seein PITAL ae ft 
Leads iNneny)., powsid desicni: arise steers aetesbere 
Ain NisiY sp POUNd he seeee. SOO Le ye: 
Cotton, middling, pound ........ aaiaiecaehatene 
Print cloths 38% in., 64X60 .........+-. 
Wool, delaine, unwashed, Boston, pound... 
Hides, packer No. 1, Chicago, pound...... 
Leather, union backs, pound .......... 
Rubber, up-river, fine, pound............. 


MONEY CONDITIONS: 


Federal Reserve ratio ..... Siaholtiveleiattts tts 
Reserve ratio of Federal Reserve Banks: 
Bostopiie's otacaaiees Heo eae Boats) besa te tates celebs 
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Minneapolis 
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Dallas 
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Rediscount rate: New York .... 
Bankvof(England f) 022)... 0: ; 
Currency in circulation (o00 omitted)... 
Interest rates N. Y.: Call loans ....... siete 
Commercial paper, 4-6 months 
Foreign exchange: 
London ($ per £) ...... aia eels sire 
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PRODUCTION: 


Pigs -1T0n sh. tone” tejed'scain serca a(ohafstecaterete eter 
Unfilled tonnage, U. S. Steel Corp 
Coal, bituminous, tons 
Petroleum, barrels of 42 gal. ........ 
Wheat on hand (bushels)t: United States. 
Canada 
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Week end. 
Feb. 18 
3,225,316 

737365350 

16,475,000 

86.90 
56.49 
76.78 
4.690 


er 


93,011 


eet eeene 


eer cceee 
see ewene 


56.1 
2,936,05 


48,594,000 
68,263,000 


Week end. 
Feb. 11 
4,102,866 


79,338,200 
47,100,000 
85.42 
56.11 
76.88 
4.725 
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52.4 
2,921,352 


eeeceene 


10,326,000 
48,802,000 
71,077,000 


“ Figures for week ending nearest first of month. 


f Figures as of first of month, 


Note: Italics represent revisions or new additions to the column. 


February 
1922 


Weber se (ee © 


ecoesecee 
eee teense 


*53.7 
*2,911,528 
#3,178,053 
837,818 
*4Y 

ak 
*5,447,054 
*4yy 
*434@5 
14.2834 
78.34% 
14.09% 


195.2 
7-49%4 


*50,135,000 
*73,583,000 


t Bradstreet’s estimate. 


January 

1922 
15,394,419 
416,772,900 
209,661,500 
*83.26 
53-75 
"75.27 
4.835 


10,511,279 
140,517,703 


115,301,371 
2,705 
330 


eoeoeceoe 


279,000,000 
216,000,000 


255737,000 


11.3725 
161,984 
4,284 


*57.8 
*2,869,600 


* 2,443,497 
ee 
¥4y Z 

*5 


557751400 
*6 
*5s@5% 


14.20% 
78.03 
74.26 
795.3 

7-53 


1,638,697 
4,241,678 
37,600,000 
* 56,508,000 
*82,394,000 


December 
1921 
17,622,187 
418,068,000 
318,335,100 
*80.90 
05546 
*75.86 
*4.840 


14,423,000 
139,170,180 


76,342,530 
2,380 


1,803 


295,900,000 
236,800,000 
10,451,383 
639,825 
29,734,730 


11.3127 
161.839 


* 

39-3 
*79.3 
a 54.1 
2,849,397 
682,708 
*2,366,006 
“1,182,301 

4 


5 
5,676,711 
AG 
*5@s5% 


frst 
4.41% 

T91.6 
7.5544 


1,649,086 
4,268,414 
39,975,000 
,41:957,000 
55,552,000 
*$2,886,000 


November 
1921 
15,331,930%4 
411,534,600 
255,937,800 
*77.82 
*53.46 
*71.42 
* 5.2220 


13,639,640 
145,158,370 


72,298,422 
1,985 

224 

1,968 


294,4371397 
211,027,080 
13,846,322 
648,695 
51,329,367 


*50.6 
*2,786,23 

704,236 

* 2,408,779 

1,308,749 


* 


5% 
5,726,888 
25 
*534@6 


73.9134 
17.33 
t4.02 
to2.1 

t.51% 


1,415,481 
4,250,542 
36,020,000 
37,880,000 
*64,121,000 
* 54,231,000 


October 
1921 

10,068,297 
347,020,700 
103,148,500 
75-97 
54.92 
*71.50 
*5.245 


13,781,771 
169,954,743 


47,722,203 
1,806 


2,272 


343,597,418 
188,027,901 
18,361,986 
874,510 
39,558,265 


11.1879 
166.625 
4,588 


707,000 
$2:457,196 
1,402,903 


* 


5,691,285 
*6 
“5% @6 


13.72% 
17.09 
f3.98% 
790.9 
7-79 


1,240,162 
4,286,829 
43,733,000 
35,621,000 
*60,162,000 
*27,000,000 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


New construction; building costs show signs 
of strengthening 


The building industry is one of the very few industries 
in the United States that are experiencing more than a slight 
recovery from a general industrial lethargy. This fact is 
shown by the way in which contracts awarded for new 
buildings are holding up month after month, and by their 
large increases over corresponding months of the previous 
year. The table below shows the most recent figures com- 
piled from reports of the F. W. Dodge Company covering 
27 northeastern states. The table shows that there was an 
average increase of 49 per cent in January this year over 
the preceding January, but the New York and Northern 
New Jersey District and the New England District were 
considerably above any of the others. 

In Canada the building situation is also very favorable. 
Although the table shows a decrease of 6 per cent in 
January as compared with January, 1921, there was a 60 
per cent increase over December last year in contracts 
awarded. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED IN 27 NORTHEASTERN 
STATES OF THE UNITED STATES, AND IN 
CANADA IN JANUARY, 1922 


% increase % increase 


United States over Jan., Canadian over Jan., 
Districts Amount 1921* Divisions Amount 1921* 

New England $16,004,900 97 Ontario . .$6,609,200 150 

New York and Quebee. 3..55055 640,600 — 49 
N.N. J...«+ $4,260,400 152 Maritime ..... 402,000 315 

Philadelphia .. 24,236,700 56 Western °2.... 740,800 — 85 

Pittsburgh . 25,966,300 —6 

Chica? ais wa via 42,794,200 19 


Minneapolis .. 3,057,700 — 33 


Total ....$166,320,200 49 $8,392,600 —6 


* Minus’ (—-) sign denotes decrease 


1900 1901 1960 1968 1904 1906 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1918 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1916 1919 1920 1921 


The trend of building costs is a subject of much current 
discussion. Lower wages and freight rates in the United 
States are tending to pull costs downward. However, the 
increase in construction work and the existence of a very 
real shortage of residences will tend to strengthen material 
prices. This effect has already shown itself in recent price 
movements of some materials, such as brick and lumber. 
The cost of buildings will, therefore, probably not decline 
very much for several months. 

In connection with this subject of building costs, The 
Cleveland Trust Company has prepared a chart, reproduced 
below, showing the cost of building during the past 22 years 
which will perhaps throw some light on the tendency of 
building costs in times of prosperity and depression. The 
chart has been compiled from figures gathered by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics and includes prices of both 
material and labor. One can readily see the effect of the 
depressions of 1904, 1908, and 1914 in reducing building costs. 


Review of weekly statistics 


The effect of higher prices for grains, livestock and 
animal products is making itself felt already in other lines. 
The merchants in some sections of the country, particu- 
larly in the Central West, are benefiting from the increased 
purchasing power given the farmers by higher farm prices. 
Mail order houses also have noticed an increase in orders 
from agricultural districts. 

To appreciate what the recent upward movement in the 
price of farm products means to the farmer, consider the 
increases made since recent low points. In November, 
wheat was selling in wholesale markets at $1.08%; in 
October corn was at $.61%4 and oats at $.44; pork per 
barrel sold for $20.50. The prices of these commodities 
on Saturday last showed these increases over the above 
quotations: wheat, 38 per cent; corn, 27 per cent; o1ts, 
14 per cent; and pork, 17 per cent. These increases have 
occurred when the general level of prices, according to 
Bradstreet’s index of wholesale commodity prices, was ris- 
ing from 11.3514 on November 1 last year to 11.4190 on 
February 1 just passed, an increase of only six-tenths of 
one per cent. The benefit to the farmer in his command 
over other goods is seen at once. There is still quite a 
ways to go before the farmers’ purchasing power will 
be 100 per cent, that is, even with that of commodities 
in general, for in November last year the average pur- 
chasing power of the four products mentioned above was 
only 61 per cent as compared with that of products in 
general. At that time it would have taken an increase in 
price of the four products of over 50 per cent to bring 
the farmers’ purchasing power up to par. Although that 
has not yet been done the farmer is perhaps greatly encour- 
aged by what has already taken place. Farm implement 

(Continued on Second Page) 
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State regulation of labor disputes; January 
-employment lower 


The efforts of the Kansas legislators to provide a more 
harmonious means of settling labor disputes resulting in 
the establishment of the Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions are likely to find their counterpart in other states 
that have watched that experiment closely. 

Already the Kansas experiment is attracting imitators. 
In New York the Duel-Miller bill is before the state Jegis- 
lature providing for an Industrial Relations Court embody- 
ing many features of the Kansas Court. 

The object of this court is to prevent strikes by com- 
pelling employers and employees alike to carry all dis- 
putes between them to the state tribunal for settlement. 

Under the operation of the Kansas law several important 
labor disputes have been settled with but slight stoppage 
of industry. A recent packing-house strike was settled in 
three days, the court exercising its wide powers which 
embody an important anti-picketing provision. As an illus- 
tration of the wide and detailed range of supervisory 
powers of the Kansas Court some of the regulations im- 
posed on the industry in one of the meat packing dis- 
putes were reported in the daily press as follows: 


1. A. basic working day of eight hours is established. 


2. The industry is required to furnish sufficient work ‘‘to the 
regular employees in each and every month so that the monthly 
earnings of regular workers will be sufficient to constitute a fair 
wage under the Kansas Industrial Law.” 


3. Women workers shall receive the same wages as men. 


4. Piece work rates to be paid in accordance with piece work 
schedule set. out in the order. 


5. Work performed on Sunday and legal holidays to be paid 
for at the rate of time and one-half. 


6. Temporary order fixing the minimum wages of employees as of 
the date of the expiration of their contract on January 1, 1921, was 
approved as reasonable and fair, and the company was ordered to 
comply with same and pay the wages so temporarily fixed by the 
Court. . 


7. A minimum wage schedule was fixed, to be in force from May 
2; 192i. 


8. Other conditions and regulations for the control and manage- 
ment of the defendants’ property were made in the order.” 


If anything these rulings are decidedly protective to 
labor. Despite this fact labor, as well as the employers, 
is opposing the operation of the Kansas law. Employers 
object to government interference with the operation of 
their industries by fixing wage schedules and working con- 
ditions. Labor, on the other hand, dislikes particularly the 
anti-strike and anti-picketing regulations of the law. 

Public opinion, however, is undoubtedly in favor of 
some sort of arbitration of labor disputes that will save 
the huge economic losses due to strikes. A million men 
idle one day, means an economic loss to the nation of 
around $5,000,000. The Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
- tions is a step, perhaps not ideal, in the direction of elimi- 
nating losses to society like this. Business men should 
watch developments of such regulatory measures care- 
fully as they have an important bearing on business pros- 
perity. We shall hear more of them as time goes on. 


January employment 


As was to be expected from other reports of dull busi- 
ness in January and from the usual slackness of the season, 
employment in most of the fourteen industries for which 
returns are compiled by the United States Department of 
Labor fell off from the December totals. At the same 
time, however, nine industries showed rather large increases 
over January, 1921. As we have frequently pointed out 
comparisons now and for the next several months will 
be made with some of the worst months of the business 
depression. The figures in the table are another indication 
that we are much better off now than one year ago. The 
effect of lower wage rates is seen by comparing the declines 
in payroll with the decrease in employees. 


PRENTICE-HALL BUSINESS DIGEST 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS 


Per cent increase or decrease 


Industry January, 1922, over January, 1922, over 
December, 1921 January, 1921 
No. of Amount No. of Amount 
Employees of Payroll Employees of Payroll 
rede ont steel... — 6.9 — 16.9 20.5 — 55.1 
utomobiles 3 — 5.9 — 35.8 I 2 
Car building and , Pbte 1s 
repairing - — 5.3 — 18.1 — 16.1 — 37.5 
Cotton mfg. EO sg — 2.9 + 19.5 + 22.6 
Cotton finishing. — 1.0 = 6.3 + 38.4 + 39.0 
Hosiery and 
underwear — 3.0 — Ih2 + 85.3 + 91.6 
Woolen ....... — 5.9 — 13.4 + 114.9 + 106.8 
Uy coum ere — .9 — 6.4 + 16.6 + 11.8 
Men’s clothing.: — .4 — 2.0 +. 59.3 + 79.7 
Meather os atas-cate + I97 + .8 + 24.8 + 17.3 
Boots and shoes + 2.5 So + 35.8 +. 47.1 
Paper making .. — 1.2 — 2.4 — 15.2 — 20.9 
Cigar=mfigr- i) — 136 — 1.8 — 10.0 — 17.6 
Coal (bitumin- 
OMS) aie cram aie +... .2 — 8.9 — 11.3 — 30.5 


CITIES REPORTING AN INCREASE OR DECREASE 
IN- EMPLOYMENT IN JANUARY, 1022 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Increase from Decrease from 


City Dec? 31, ’21 City Dee, 31; "21 
Detroit, Michis. <<... mee 89.9 WerverxColo. .. 5. ce ck 43.7 
Sioux, City, lave yew se. ZT. Chattanooga, Tenn. ..... 16. 
San Francisco, Cal...... 14.8 Wahnstown., .Pas vs la bierwghed I4.1 
Volkers,” IN, gcse steers Fs Tie Philadelphia,” Pa.) ona... 8. 
Cleveland!-@! 3 Sesh 7. Kansas City, Mo........ Eta 
Brockton, Mass, ........ 6.3 Buftalow Ne VY . 3208 eee 6.7 
Omaha,) Nebw,l.sanie spare 6. Birmingham, Ala. +. ahve 6.2 
Baltimore, Md. 4.9 Memphis, Tenn, .....,.. 6. 
Portland; Ores .22.220%...% 4.6 ieavrcon, O°)! oleh eee 5.6 
Syracuse, N. Y 4s amiden, Nov) J. a2neiae., 4. 
Chicago. si & citar agus 4. Lowell, Mass. « .\..0.,.0h Tes 3-9 
TOLECOm Ol Moe ans eleine eae 7 Columbus, O"U As ae 253 
Trenton,* No yey esate 3.5 Gincinnati, ©. 2.75. ee 2.9 
Springfield, Mass, ...... 3-4 Richmond, Var wees 0. 2.6 
New Orleans, La.......; S22 Worcester, Mass. wi... 2.3 
Seattle, “Wash. ac. sania Ber Manchester, N. H....... 2.15 
St. Louis; Mos. .2.0-4 ..% 2.9 Waterson,’ N° J tts eee 2.1 
Allbany-Schenectady,'N. Y. 2.6 New: York, .N. Yoaedy: 1.8 
Minto Mich jis oes eeryee 2.4 Lawrence, Mass. ....... 1.2 
Waterbury, Conn. ...... 22 Hersey. City, Ne jie ee Ve 
New Haven, Comnn....... 23 Fall River, Mass........ 9 
Grand Rapids, Mich..... 2. Milwaukee, Wis. ....... .66 
Peoriagg lb, Ao oaks we ete 1.9 Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 6 
Perth Amboy, N. J..v... 1.8 Boston, “Mass:* 20) 5.) ee oa 
Newark, UN... .Wit.. 24 1.8 Kochester; N.Y). wee .2 
Reading say ua erties 1.7 
Los Angeles, Call... Ess) 

Bayonne, NiriJ.a..kase . aay 
New Bedford, Mass. TZ 
Passaicy& ING Py peter auras 95 
Kansas -City, Kans...... 86 
AtiantayiGa., .oco¥ wacwtess 6 
Bridgeport, Conn. *....... " 56 
Pittsburgh, “Pa; Je.) oe “iS 
Proyidencesy Re 1. os 0s “5 
Yousgstown,.O.) #eeae.e aS 
Steomebatit.s Mert. ores oe 435 
Niavara s Falls. IN. Ys .- ye 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... Ae 
Loursviile,  Kyiee eon -O1 


——__., 


Increases in 40 cities. Decreases in 25 cities, 
Review of weekly statistics 
(Continued from First Page) 
companies and in time the iron and steel industry should 
feel the effects of the better well-being of our agri 
culturists. 

In the face of the very disturbing influence of the fail- 
ure of five or six large brokerage and investment houses 
in New York City within the past ten days, the security 
markets showed on the whole the strongest week for the 
year thus far. The side-tracking of the ‘soldiers’ bonus 
and the belief that if it does finally pass a way will be 
found to settle the bill without injury to business is to 
some extent a counter-balancing factor. At any rate, the 
indices of stock and bond price-movements printed in our 
table on the last page show sentiment to be quite optimis- 
tic particularly regarding the railroads. These securities 
rose a point and one-half on the average during the week: 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


twenty-five industrial stocks went from 86.90 to 87.88 dur- 
ing the week and forty bonds from 76.78 to 77.02. |Some 
industrial stocks, such as coppers, are not included in the 
rise owing to unfavorable conditions in the industry. 

The large volume of new building being undertaken 
now and orders for new railroad equipment which con- 
tinue to be substantial are responsible mainly for reports 
of better business from some iron and steel mills. A few 
mills are operating around 60 per cent of capacity. Some 
irregularity reigns in the industry, however, as other mills 
are running at much lower figures. 

It appears that prices are in the last stage of readjust- 
ment before the long downward swing expected to con- 
tinue for many years. That is, the increase in the price 
of farm products to the level of other commodities has 
begun rather than a reverse movement of other commod- 
ities down to the level of farm products. 

“Easy money” is an expression that fits the money mar- 
ket. The Federal Reserve ratio has struck the highest point 
since September, 1917, reaching 78.1 per cent on February 
22. The same process of strengthening the gold reserve 
that began over a year ago still continues. Generally bet- 
ter money conditions resulting in lower rates are making 
for greater interest in securities. Foreign exchange has 
ence more been an object of great interest by fixing in 
the week ending February 25 new high points for the 
principal European currencies. Sterling is at the highest 
point since August, 1919; the franc since January, 1920, 
and the lira since August, 1920. The gradual cutting down 
of adverse trade balances is perhaps the most important 
factor in the recent upward movement. 


Industrial news briefs 


Agriculture. Wheat crop in Kansas deteriorates from 
drought.—Supply of farm labor plentiful and wages getting 
lower.—The acreage of principal vegetables in New York 
State has decreased greatly since 1918. 

Automobiles. The H. H. Franklin Company of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., will acquire $5,000,000 plant to manufacture new 
light four-cylinder car. 

Banking and brokerage. Several more brokerage 
houses in New York City forced into bankruptcy.—Indict- 
ments of bucket shop operators in New York continue.— 
District Attorney Banton of New York wants brokers 
licensed and business inspected periodically as result of in- 
quiry into fraudulent investments. 

Boots and shoes, The United States exports of 
leather boots and shoes now exceed those of Great Britain, 
reversing pre-war condition. 

Building. Bricklayers’, Masons’ and _ Plasterers’ 
unions, with about 119,000 members, will consent to remove 
all rules restricting output, and the freedom of employment 
and purchases by contractors.—Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company may build block of houses to rent for $9 per room 
if permitted by New York State law to invest in such 
undertakings. 

Coal. Output of coal throughout the world in 1921 
totalled 1,100,000,000 metric tons, 200,000,000 tons less than 
in 1920; only Germany and France showed increase.— 
Miners’ unions agree with railroad workers and longshore- 
men to co-operate their forces to strengthen labor’s side in 
wage struggles—Referendum on coal strike. Workers will 
demand six-hour day and five-day week. 

Dyes. The Textile Alliance, Inc., wants imported 
dyes handled through a non-profit making organization, 
preferably the government, so former German concerns may 
not again establish a monopoly. 

Fertilizer. The Alabama Power Company makes bid 
a digs Shoals nitrate plants, thereby competing against 

ord, 

Housing. New York State Lockwood Committee 
investigating housing conditions may be extended for an- 
other year. 
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Meat and packing. Armour & Company want $1,000,- 
ooo of government for meat returned to them during the 
war. 

Petroleum. Japan said to have oil supply for 300 
years, as against twenty years for the United States.— 
Wholesale price of gasoline reduced one cent by S. O. of 
New Jersey. 

Printing and publishing. Arbitration ruling gives 
New York City newspaper publishers greater control over 
union pressmen and fixes minor changes in hours and wage 
rates for night and day shifts. 

Railroad. The United States Labor Board eliminates 
extra pay until after ten-hours’ work, affecting 10,000 
stationary firemen and oilers—Idle cars decreased from 
467,997 on Feb. 8 to 449,819 on Feb. 15.—The D., L. & W. 
Railroad earned $11.32 a share net in 1921—Car loadings 
show sixth consecutive weekly increase since first of year 
in week ending Feb. 11, 753,886 cars being loaded. 

Smelting and refining. Since 1913 the American 
Smelting and iRefining Company has cut down disabling ac- 
cidents by 76 per cent by safety education of employees. 

Textiles. Manufacturers in Rhode Island unwilling 
to submit to arbitration the question of hours and wages in 
connection with strike. Workers would submit to arbitra- 
tion the question of wages only.—Strike rioting in Rhode 
Island towns results in deaths and woundings. State cavalry 
to maintain order. 

Tires. The Kelly Springfield Company showed a net 
loss of $56,050 for 1921 as compared with a net profit of 
$1,959,204 in 1920. 


Postal receipts 
Percent. 1922 


Offices Jan., 1922 Jan., 1921 over 1921 
New: York, Ni. .3. 8s. $4,364,184 $4,053,931 7.65 
Chicago, Uilietesy: sow ev't< 3,518,347 3529,771 *.32 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 1,236,763 1,277,450 *3.10 
Beaton, Masser ge.c ven ceo 995,540 921,810 7.99 
ty Lotuas Msi Ay peer css 806,774 703;308 14.70 
Cleveland, Ohio ......... 513,167 513,693 *.10 
Koneas City, Mo. .i,ss - 547,325 518,074 5.65 
Wetrott.,. Mich»... .<iekes «> 475,929 437,955 8.65 
meooklyn,* Nome wciee ss 479,076 498,156 *3.83 
San Francisco, Calif, 471,417 469,505 41 
Rattaeriio Feo bate cus v0 we 456,462 427,452 6.79 
Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 376,715 362,941 3.80 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 398,309 367,135 8.49 
Baltimore; WA. o5 seas 2 364,960 356,086 2.49 
Los Angeles, Calif. ..... 439,609 381,780 15.17 
Brutal, Wy ¥s4 cack tease 200,344 285,149 1.82 
Washington, D;5Ce ... 3. 310,084 300,746 3.11 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 277,264 258,417 7.29 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 239,362 224,008 6.85 
Atlante GG. y 5 sate pane ss 251,215 242,109 3.76 
8. Paul, Nite. wecass 250,675 202,862 23.57 
Denver, “Coles” ovate sewas 205,830 204,511 64. 
Petlas,: hex 2S. s.< ttn 208,736 191,134 9.20 
Omaha, Nebr ..ce cence 204,090 196,668 3-78 
Seattle. Waen. ssulwe <0 191,654 183,555 4-41 
mrewaric,INy* es eicwiniia-em 197,065 179,610 9-72 
Des Moines, Iowa ....... 184,033 182,456 .86 
New ‘Orleans, ‘Tas “Nis. <%' 175,912 177,127 .69 
Portland, Oregon ....... 175,549 164,962 6.42 
Rochester, INC YY. $655:c<« 181,063 172,757 4.81 
Columbus, Ohio ........ 166,920 166,293 -38 
POMS VILLE, INVe oe cots vires 174,247 144,724 20.40 
Toledo; Obie: wv serves 8 123,422 132,375 *6§.97 
Memphis, Tenn. ........ 136,880 122,598 11.65 
Providence, R. I. ....... 126,652 117,477 7.81 
mycuMond, Wee ss eves en 139,529 118,905 17.34 
Dartford. Cons iene ener 119,992 118,702 1.09 
Houston, Texas ......... 105,764 109,103 *3.06 
Nashville, Tenn. ......- 111,695 109,009 2.46 
Syracnee, Ny “Yipsvornn oss 102,266 99,047 3-25 
Alcson, Olio” yee. sis tees 73,683 78,243 5.83 
New Haven, Conn, ...... 98,292 95,588 2.83 
Dayton, Ohio .........--. 93,402 81,118 15.14 
Jersey City; Noose cae 77,386 70,366 9.98 
Worcester, Mass. ......- 73,802 77,543 *4.82 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .... 91,450 80,958 12.96 
Salt Lake City, Utah . 78,831 75,000 Serr 
Springfield, Mass. 81,215 78,593 3-34 
Albativies Ne. Satis kia saiele 78,424 81,748 "4-07 
Jacksonville, Fla. ....... 61,576 64,083 3-91 

TO bali his ate ntne wate Cara ale . $20,902,996 $20,006,614 4-48 


‘ * Decrease 
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PRENTICE-HALL BUSINESS DIGEST 


GENERAL BUSINESS AT A GLANCE (Table revised weekly) 


SPECULATION: 


Shares traded ........ oy Are NES 
Bonds traded, par value ......... au cticate 
New securities issued ........ RSG sl fevers’ 
Price of 25 industrial stocks (Annalist)... 
Price of 25 railroad stocks (Annalist)..... 
Price of 40 bonds (Annalist)......... Rete 
Net yield of ro bonds (Annalist) %...... 2 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY: 


Bank clearings outside N. Y. (000 omitted) 


Building permits, Bradstreet’s ..... Be eee 
Failures, Bradstreet’s: 
ETapilities is sis neie cece erat Sar 
Numberi.....<-. eid Pip ticd ci ktaielons Riots 
Canada: Number . .c.s. 60.5. viSrs sibexea . 
Railroad gross earnings per mile ......... 
Foreign trade: 
FExports,; tOtaliiecs «dele ucbrats bee 6 bib ot. tr eyere 0 
DmpaetaetOtal voices giclats dsc syex0,016 ot te 
Wheat exports, bushels ..... Er Ay. 
Cotton exports, bales ..... A eS othe career ener 
Gold movements: imports less exports..... 
PRICES: 
Bradstreet’s monthly index.........-..... 
Annalist cost of living index............. 
London Economist index ..... BNeiehe ce ioie orelete 
Canadian Dept. of Labor index...... Ar 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, retail index..... ares 
Wheat, No. 2 red, bushel .....-. oats aiaete 
Corn, No. a yellow, bushel ............. 
Oats, No. 2 white, bushel ..... Ee ta ove 
Pork, niess, Chicago, Dbl. o..005 «6s aiareelahenie 
Beef, live, Chicago, 100 pounds ....... Ais 
Coffee; No 47- Rte, pound seins. eos a6 
Sugar, granulated, 100 pounds ........... 
Iron No. 2X, Philadelphia, ton........... 
Steel, billets, Bessemer, Pittsburgh, ton... 
Copper, lake, N. Y., pound .....0c.e0cce0e 
Silver. Ounce? 22. ce aude ec 50s eae ee 
Lead, N.Y.) pound. asaess 5c adpicieate aieke 
Tin Nie.) poundoasiwedes AOR fro or eliebhe 
Cotton, middling, pound ....... Steltamieeelets 
Print cloths 38% in:, 64X60 .........-:+. 
Wool, delaine, unwashed, Boston, pound... 
Hides, packer No. 1, Chicago, pound...... 
Leather, union backs, pound .......... 
Rubber, up-river, fine, pound....... antes 
MONEY CONDITIONS: 
Federal Reserve ratio ..... Valetaratlecsternste ¢ 
Reserve ratic of Federal Reserve Banks: 
BOSEON acer oes. tee ak saa ae aitieters mraralet « é 
NewarViork?<.i;. ob anew weenenee ects 
Philadelphia coxicls cars ocpeterwe Geciahetaseiniel che 
Clevélan@ ios gets SRO rae miatota miata ate 
MRIGHMNONE fs fetink ascdecrcsecc sie. come pear nee 
Atlanta Biatia(erateharaeiete Safer mamtedoare 
RICA SO e rastrste aie,s, vis cre auavele! So Gare lays maelst Nele 
Ste eOuis bso ee cece Stel etuterevate elevate 
Minneapolis .......... siete satel avatsl cleus wae 
KanaaetGity . use aes Sipiees, sia aaarete 
Dallageer. + 0s.0c Ape ee SS at ie ate nies ate 
Dale MrAsCisCo 57s cus.c.c eae eile aca a 


Reserve ratio, Bank of England (adjusted). 
Gold reserve, Fed. Res. Bank (000 omitted) 
Rand Gold production, ounces ............ 
Reserve notes in circulation (000 omitted) 
Fed. Res. Bank discounts (ooo omitted)... 
Rediscount rate: New York ......... Art 

Bank of England ........ pierre cUs a hate rs 
Currency in circulation (000 omitted).. 
Interest rates N. Y.: Call loans .. 


Commercial paper, 4-6 months ........ 5 
Foreign exchange: 

London ($ per £) ...... PS i eaisteeie cvs 

Paris!(ce. per franc): wc eeccie ee ere etaruualiale 

Omen (Caper Mra), os siete eos ee as f 

Montreal (c. per Canadian $) .......... 

Berita (¢. per mari), city. coe cick cs resinc 
PRODUCTION: 
Pig’ iron, ~ totis wots 4 ass alerciatere dalsteters 6 
Unfilled tonnage, U. S. Steel Corp ... 
Coal bitumiinouss tous 45... ce desi 
Petroleum, barrels of 42 gal. ..... Bree 
Wheat on hand (bushels){: United States. 

Candda' sictccattid Meth eras details Y olviesicaa 


Week end. 
Feb. 25 
4,450,471 

71,584,300 
7,600,000 

87.88 
58.25 
77.02 
4-715 


2,749,421 


eee eneee 


NI 
bl y 
HOWO KRM) UH OHH 


59.4 
2,946,83 


is 


eee eens 


48,677,000 
67,222,000 


Week end. 
Feb. 18 
3,225,316 

7357365350 

16,475,000 

86.90 
56.49 
76.78 
4.690 


2,940,418 


seen eeee 


setae nee 


93,011 


sete ewes 


56.1 
2,936,05 


cette weer 


785,620 


sete ewes 


eater eeee 


se ee neee 


48,594,000 
68,263,000 


* Figures for week ending nearest first of month. 


t Figures as of first of month, 


Note: Italics represent revisions or new additions to the column. 


February 
1922 


eoeeeeee 


a 
eee eeeee 
eee we ene 


sete neee 


eee ween 
ee a aed 
eet eeeen 
seen ceoes 


eee ee wae 


sec eee 


53-7 
®2 011,52 


eet eseee 


5 
*5 447,954 
*4yy 
*4¥y@5 


195.2 
7.49% 


*50,135,000 
*73,583,000 


t Bradstreet’s estimate. 


January 
1922 
15,394,419 
416,772,900 
209,661,500 
*83.26 
353-75 
aA Crs 
4.835 


10,51 1,279 
140,517,763 


115,301,371 
2,705 


eee eeenee 


279,000,000 
216,000,000 
10,038,187 
475,910 
25,737,000 


11.3725 
161,984 


*57.8 
*2,869,60 
2,443,497 

1,179,833 
4% 


5 
57751400 
*6 
*s@s5s% 


$4.20% 
78.03 
74.26 
795.3 
7-53 


1,638,697 
4,241,678 
37,000,000 
# 66,508,000 
*82,394,000 


December 
1921 
17,622,187 
418,068,000 
318,335,100 


14,423,000 
139;170,180 


76,342,530 
2,380 


295,900,000 
236,800,000 
10,451,383 
639,825 
29,734,730 


11.3127 
161.839 


* 
sS4.t 
*2,849,397 
82,708 
* 2,366,006 
eT 82,30 I 
4 


* 


5 
5,676,711 
25 
*5@s% 


1,649,086 
4,208,414 
30,975,000 
41,957,000 
*55,552,000 
*82,886,000 


November 
1921 
15,331,930% 
411,534,600 
255,937,800 
*77.82 
*53.46 
*71.42 
*5,2220 


13,639,640 
145,158,370 


72,298,422 
1,985 

224 

1,968 


294,437,397 
211,027,080 
13,846,322 
648,695 
51,329,367 


EI.3514 
159.676 


*50.6 
*2,786,23 
=, 7045236 
9274985779 

1,308,749 
™g 

* 


5% 
5,726,888 
*5 
*534@6 


73.01% 
17-33 
74.02 
92.1 

T-51%4 


1,415,481 
4,250,542 
36,020,000 
37,880,000 
*64,121,000 
*54,231,000 


October 
1921 

10,068,297 
347,020,700 
103,148,500 
*75-97 
492 
71.50 
*5.245 


13,781,771 
169,954,743 


47,722,203, 
1,806 


2,272 


343,597,418 
188,027,901 
18,361,986 
874,510 
39,558,265 


11.1879 
166.625 


707,000 
*2,4575196 
"1,402,903 


* 


§,691,285 
*6 
*5%4 @6 


13.72% 
7.09 
t3.908%4 
T90.9 
T-79 


1,240,162 
4,286,829 
43,733,000 
35,621,000 
"60,162,000 
*27,000,000 
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PASS IT AROUND! > 
Every department head should read this 


section as it gives 


es him in the most condensed 
form, accurate information that will enable 


him to judge the future course of business, 


When you have finished pass this issue along. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Review of weekly statistics 


Increasing stock prices, improvement in wholesale and 
retail trade throughout the country generally, a larger de- 
mand for iron and steel products, an increase in mill 
operations, fewer business failures, firm commodity prices, 
especially of farm products, and strength in foreign ex- 
change rates are the outstanding significant factors in the 
industrial and financial situation of the week ending 
March 4. 

During February a larger interest in the stock market 
developed and overcame the January dullness, the number 
of shares traded in the short month being 5 per cent larger 
than in January. The par value of bonds traded, on the 
other hand, declined very nearly one-quarter from the 
January total. Optimism still prevails and prices remain 
firm. Stock and bond averages, as noted in our weekly 
table, have risen appreciably during the past month and 
have experienced little that could be called a reaction during 
the past six months. If the stock market is a true fore- 
caster of the future condition of business then we may 
have much cause for hope of more decided improvement 
in the close future. 

Trade journals tell a story of general improvement in 
wholesale and retail lines in the past week. Favorable 
reports emanate particularly from the West, where the 
farmers are said to be buying more heavily than formerly 
and are also liquidating their indebtedness with the larger 
income from farm products which now command higher 
prices. New England merchants, however, are commencing 
to feel the injurious effects of the textile workers’ strike 
in reduced purchases. Other signs of greater activity of 
industry are seen in the daily average of car loadings, 
which have shown a regular weekly increase since the first 
of the year. Some improvement in business stability is 
also seen in the smaller number of business failures in 
February than in January, accompanied also by a reduction 
of 40 per cent in the amount of liabilities. 4 

Production is increasing in some important basic in- 
dustries. Iron and steel mills are now reporting operations 
as high as 65 per cent of capacity, whereas a month ago 
40 and 45 per cent was the general rule. Demand for steel 
products is much heavier than two months ago, and the 
rate of steel ingot production at the present time is half 
again as much as the average rate in 1921. Coal produc- 
tion is far above the average rate of production last year, 
being well above 10,000,000 tons weekly, and is said by the 
United States Geological Survey to be above current de- 
mands. The stocks of bituminous now on hand awaiting 
consumption are said by the same authority to be around 
40 days’ supply, which should act as a buffer between 
industry and the coal strike which may come on April I. 
Petroleum production in February amounted to 43,325,000 
barrels as compared with 41,957,000 in January. A steady 
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monthly increase has taken place since last September and 
supplies on hand are ample to take care of current needs. 
Crops in the west and south are reported to be in better 
shape on account of recent rains, notwithstanding some 
small damage done by sleet storms. The outlook from 
present indications is not for any record crops, but rather 
for a fair average yield. 

The commodity markets closed the week pretty much at 
the levels of the previous Saturday. Farm crops generally 
held steady, but showed some declines toward the end of 
the week from high marks reached earlier. A slight re- 
action would not be unusual due to the speculative interest 
realizing on profits already made through the marked rise 
since the first of the year. 

The foreign exchanges were firm and on the whole 
closed the week better than the week previous. The pound 
reached above $4.44 about the middle of the week but de- 
clined to $4.407% on Saturday. The franc and the lira 
made small increases. German exchange, on the other 
hand, has developed another spell of weakness and fell from 
.453%% cents on February 25 to .307% cents on March 4. 
Increasing circulating notes offers as good a reason as any 
other for the downward movement. On January 7 notes 
in circulation stood at 112,959,2907,000 marks and on 
February 28 totalled 120,580,143,000 marks; a year ago the 
total was 67,426,955,000 marks. 

the whole, present indications point to a greater rate 
of recovery on the part of Europe than a year ago was 
believed possible. 


Industrial news briefs 


Agriculture. Crops were helped by recent rains and 
snows in Kansas and Oklahoma. Seeding of spring oats 
favorable in Southern states. Cotton planting has be- 
gun in Southern Texas. 


Automobiles. Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company re- 
ports loss of $8,763,712 in 1921——The Templar car in- 
creases prices by amounts ranging from $40 to $190 on 
open models. 


Aviation. General Air Service Corporation formed to 
establish lines of international travel in dirigible airships. 


Banking and brokerage. Samuel Untermyer wants 
‘New York stockbrokers licensed and their business 
inspected periodically—Addition failures of brokerage 
houses in New York.—Indictments for stock frauds of 
New York stockbrokers continue—Loan of $5,500,000 
to China which matured March 1 has been extended to 
June 1, 1922——The Swiss National Bank reduces dis- 
count rate from 4 to 3% per cent, now the lowest bank 
rate in the world.—Loans to European allied govern- 


(Continued on page 39) 
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CONDITION OF RETAIL TRADE DURING JANUARY, 1922, IN THE r2 FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 


Based upon reports from 387 stores 


Percentage of increase or decrease (3) (4) 
(1) (2) Percentage Percentage 
of average of out- 
Comp. of net sales with those Stocks at end of stocks at standing 
of corresponding period month compared end of Jan- orders at 
DISTRICT last year with uary to end of 
sales in Jan. to 
B A B January total pur- 
A January 1 to date Same month ASCE. ss chases dur- 
January last year month ing calen- 
L ’ dar year 
$ Vol. $ Vol. Prg2t 
No. 1: Boston 
Boston — 8.7 10.6 — 8.7 10.6 0.9 — 87 298.0 6.6 
Outside — 6.3 13.5 — 6.3 13.5 T.4 — 3.4 428.0 Rae 
District (26)* — &1 ava = 8.1 II.3 I.0 — 7.1 329.0 6.4 
No. 2: New York 
N. Y. C. & Brklyn. — 7.3 12.3 — 7.3 12.3 8 — 3.6 350.8 5.8 
Buffalo —16.2 7.5 —16.2 eS — 5.6 1.7 454.8 7.6 
Newark — 0.8 20.1 — 6.8 20.1 0.3 — 0.4 332.5 5.7 
Rochester —I11.3 7.4 —I1.3 7.4 —21.0 — 9.9 379.6 3-7 
Syracuse — 6.9 127 — 6.9 12.7 — 3.8 t5 426.2 
Bridgeport —I4.4 307 —14.4 3-7 Gar —I11.9 305-9 6.7 
Outside — 2.4 18.2 — 2.4 18.2 13.3 — 8.3 568.8 4.8 
District (64)* — 7.8 11.7, — 7.8 I1.7 3g SS Et 305-9 6.4 
No. 3: Philadelphia 
Philadelphia —10.9 7.9 —10.9 7.9 — 8.4 50.9 345.3 8.8 
Outside é —15.6 2.2 —15.6 2.2 0.6 2.8 536.3 6.8 
District (54)* —12.2 6.3 —12.2 6.3 — 6.1 0.4 394.0 8.3 
No. 4: Cleveland 
Cleveland —19.6 — 2.6 —19.6 — 2.6 5.0 —I15.3 348.4 7.7 
Pittsburgh 2o.0 —I3.9 —28.9 —13.9 — ide — 6.5 369.3 10.4 
Cincinnati — 8.6 10.7 "8.0 10.7 — 9.9 — 6.5 439.7 a eer 
Toledo —14.4 3.7 —14.4 7 — 98 — 4.8 359-3 6.2 
Outside —23.3 — 7.1 —23.3 — 7.1 — 19 — 3.2 476.4 16.5 
District (29)* —21.9 — 5.4 ——2.0 — 5.4 — 27 — 87 376.5 9-3 
No. 5: Richmond 
Baltimore —19.5 — 2.5 —10.5 — 2.5 a3 — 2.0 406.3 8.1 
Richmond —14.0 456 —14.0 4.1 9-4 — 8&7 449.2 7.0 {ir 
Washington —I12.1 6.4 —I2.1 6.4 3.6 — 9.7 414.3 Bev 
Outside —21.8 — '§:3 —21.8 — 5.3 16.8 — 1.9 595.1 3-9 
District (22)* Sass 0.5 —17.0 0.5 5.4 — 5.1 414.3 5.9 
No. 6: Atlanta 
Atlanta —24.9 — 9.1 —24.9 — 9.1 12.9 — or 726.4 6.4 
Birmingham —37.9 —24.8 —37-9 —24.8 — 7.4 1.3 957-0 7-5 
Nashville =—10.7 8.1 10.7 8.1 — 6.3 — 8.1 502.2 8.2 
New Orleans —I15.2 Be | —I15.2 27, — 2.0 0.4 449.4 9.0 
Savannah —33.0 —18.9 —33.0 —18.9 — 8.0 pads 57-4 2.6 
Outside —I2.1 6.4 —I2.1 6.4 — 3.4 3-4 61.4 6.5 
District (34)* —I19.4 — 2.4 —I9.4 — 2.4 — 2.3 — 0.2 593-2 a7, 
No. 7: Chicago 
Chicago — 9.9 9.1 — 9.9 9.1 1.4 — 5.7 338.1 vst 
Detroit eS 23-3 1.8 23.3 —16.1 — 6.7 330.6 8.6 
Milwaukee — 9.2 10.0 — 9.2 10.0 — 1.7 0.1 505-1 5-4 
Outside —14.4 3-7 —14-4 3-7 — 2.0 — 5.2 469.5 7.1 
District (60)* — 6.6 13.1 — 6.6 13.1 — 7.6 — 5.0 410.2 7.6 
No. 8: St. Louis 
St. Louis —16.2 1.5 —16.2 T.5 — 8.8 —14.6 394.9 8.7 
Louisville 4.0 25.9 4.0 25.9 — 1.5 — 4.4 561.2 5-3 
Memphis Sai ae 5.1 —13.% 5.1 — 0.6 — 2.8 557-3 8.1 
Little Rock —24.5 — 8.6 —24.5 — 8.6 19.2 6.4 424.7 9.3 
Outside —I15.2 2.7 —15.2 27, 3.5 —14.0 357-0 Mok 
District (19)* —I5.1 2.8 —I5.1 2.8 — 4.0 ——"9.5 442.1 8.3 
No. 9: Minneapolis (13)* 15.6 2.2 —15.6 2.2 = 37 — 3.6 sibs 6.1 
No. ro: Kansas City 
Kansas City —I1.2 7.5 —Il.2 75 7.6 11.0 505.1 8.0 
Outside —14.5 3-5 14.5 3-5 18.9 Frat 475.5 12.5 
District (11)* —I12.9 5.5 —I2.9 5.5 13.4 Sean 490.0 10.2 
No. 11: Dallas (22)* —1I19.0 : — 1.9 —I9.0 — 10 — 1.2 0.2 475-6 8.3 
No. 12: San Francisco 
Los Angeles =r igs 18.1 — 2.5 18.1 22.7 10.6 467.3 7.9 
San Francisco — 4.9 I5.2 — 4.9 15.2 5.3 — 0.6 343-4 10.9 
Oakland —15.3 2.6 —I15.3 2.6 15.0 — 3.9 581.8 x 
Sacramento — 4.6 15.5 — 4.6 15.5 aM == 3,0 483.2 
Seattle —11.8 6.8 —11.8 6.8 —16.8 —10.8 437-9 6.2 
Spokane ‘ —14.7 Pk —14.7 33 — 1.6 8.7 748.3 9.0 
Salt Lake City —I9.9 — 3.0 —19.9 — 3.0 — 4.6 — 5.7 523.5 10.0 
District ' (33) — 6.3 13.5 — 6.3 13.5 3.4 — 5.5 489.6 8.9 
UNITED STATES (387)*  —12.4 6.1 —12.4 6.1 =a gig — 4.1 418.4 7.6 


vy ere ; (ar: 
* Number of stores reporting ? € 
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Retail trade 


The table opposite serves as an index to local trade con- 
ditions by showing the state of retail trade in the various 
Federal Reserve Districts and cities therein. (For the 
previous report on retail trade see issue of February 8, 
1922.) ‘Compared with the same month in 1921, January 
retail trade throughout the country as a whole fell off 
12.4 per cent when measured in dollars. In volume of 
sales, however, our computations reveal an increase of 
6.1 per cent over January, 1921. 

The percentages in the column headed “Vol.” are com- 
puted from the preceding column by considering a fall 
in the level of retail prices amounting to 17.4 per cent 
from January, 1921, to January, 1922, as reported by the 
United \States Department of Labor. A fall of 17.4 per 
cent in the price level means that approximately 83 cents 
bought as much in January this year as $1 bought in 
January a year ago. Therefore, for every $1000 worth of 
goods sold last year a store need only sell $826 worth this 
year to be even with the previous January in point of 
physical quantity of goods sold. 

For that reason those cities showing a decline in dollar 
sales of less than 17.4 per cent between the two periods 
had, on the whole, a better opening month of the year for 
1922 than for 1921. 

The San Francisco District makes the best showing. 
This district is followed in order by Chicago, New York, 
Boston, ‘Philadelphia, Kansas City, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Richmond, Dallas, Atlanta and Cleveland. There has been 
little change in comparative territorial conditions. The 
Pacific coast and the northeastern parts of the country 
continue to experience better conditions than the South 
and Middle West. Minneapolis District which made the 
poorest showing in December recovered considerably in 
January. 

Stocks of merchandise on hand in the retail stores at the 
end of January were only 4.1 per cent smaller than at the 
end of December (column 2), but the annual rate of stock 
turnover (shown by dividing 1200 by the figures in col- 
umn 3) has decreased on the average from 3.16 times per 
year at the end of December to 2.87 times at the end of 
January. Reduced sales in January and larger purchases 
by the stores are most likely responsible for this reduction. 


Industrial news briefs 

(Continued from page 37) 
ments issued publicly in the United States from Aug. 1, 
1914, to Jan. 1, 1922, totalled $2,587,399,000, according 
to Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co, Of this 
amount $1,769,721,000 has been paid off. 

Building. Bricklayers’ union in Altoona, Pa., votes 
a voluntary wage reduction from $1.15 to $1 per hour.— 
Much construction work in Chicago at a standstill on 
account of failure of workers and contractors to agree 
on 1922 wage scale.—The life of the New York State 
Lockwood Housing Committee has been extended to 
Feb. 1, 1923. 

Coal. United States Geological Survey figures indi- 
cate a 41 days’ coal supply on hand, so there will be no 
immediate inconvenience in case of strike on April 1. 

Coffee. National Bank of Commerce, New York, 
believes Brazil may give up. control of coffee supply 
formerly resorted to to maintain prices. 

Copper. More mines to reopen about April 1, Bos- 
ton reports state. 

Dyes. Germany refuses to deliver America’s share of 
dyes until controversy between Textile Alliance and 
other dye interests here is settled. Germany wants to 
sell direct to U. S. so as to get higher prices. 

Electric light and power. Mexico City lighting and 
street car systems tied up by strike. Workers want to 
operate the plants. 
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Electric railways. Detroit to purchase city, car line 


for $19,850,000. 

Firearms. The Savage Corporation of Springfield, 
Mass., acquires Chicopee Falls iplant of the J. Stevens 
Arms Company formerly owned by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company. 


Fox farming. Fox ranches on Prince Edward Island 
produced revenue of $1,240,000 in 1921. Breeders 
brought $600 per pair and pelts an average of $200 each. 

Gold. Gold shipments from South Africa to London 
will stop until strike in gold fields ends. 


Iron and steel. Charles M. Schwab predicts an early 
return to prosperity, and that we will overcome very 
shortly our loss of foreign trade—Trade reports indi- 
cate that United States Steel Corporation is operating at 
beween 60 and 65 per cent of capacity; independents at 
about 50 per cent. This represents fair improvement 
over a month ago.—Youngstown district reports thou- 
sands of idle mill workers find work in increased 
activity of mills—Newport, Kentucky, swept by strike 
of rolling mill workers over right of employers to 
deal with unskilled labor apart from the union; state 
militia maintains order. 


Mail order houses. Sears, Roebuck & Co. February 
gross sales lowest since last July and 11.35 per cent 
below February, 1921. 


Petroleum. British and American oil interests reach 
agreement to form joint company to operate Persian oil 
fields——Large oil companies make one cent reduction in 
price of gasoline and kerosene for export; new prices 
for export in cases are gasoline 30% cents and water 
white kerosene 17% cents.—Daily average output in the 
United States for week ending Feb. 25 was 1,410,450 
barrels; previous week 1,410,050 barrels—Gasoline pro- 
duction in 1921 totalled 5,153,549,318 gallons, 271,002,669 
gallons more than in 1920. Production of kerosene and 
lubricating oils fell off in 1921.—A cut of 25 cents per 
barrel for crude oil announced by The Shreveport and 
Louisiana Pipe Line Company; prices now range from 


$1.25 to $1.75. 

Provisions. Egg prices in Chicago fall heavily; whole- 
sale price on Feb. 27 was 24 cents per dozen as com- 
pared with 34 cents a year before. 

Railroads. The United States Supreme Court decides 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission may regulate 


passenger fares within a state—The Railroad Labor 


Board lays down code of rules governing hours and 
working conditions of telegraphers and telephone opera- 
tors. Time and one-half after 9 hours work instead of 
8 and “split” hours of work permitted—Net operating 
income of all (201) class 1 railroads in the United States 
amounted to $615,625,619 in 1921, representing a return 
of 3.31 per cent on tentative valuation, 


Railroad equipment. Gross business of the American 
Locomotive Company fell 46 per cent in 1921 from the 
1920 total due to lack of domestic buying.—Baldwin 
Locomotive Works gets contract to build 47 locomo- 
tives for the C., B. & Q. Railroad. 


Retail stores. The Pacific Co-operative League oper- 
ating 43 general merchandise stores in the West asks 
for receiver. 

Shipping. President Harding supports $50,000,000 a 
year ship subsidy to come mostly from a diversion of 
10 per cent of the customs duties. 

Sugar. The American Beet Sugar Company reduces 
all salaries 25 per cent. 

Telephone and telegraph. Telephone rates in New 
York State ordered reduced by 5 to 7 per cent by Pub- 
lic Service Commission.—The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company reports net income of $54,002,703 
for 1921, equal to $11.10 a share on average stock out- 
standing; in 1920 $11.70 per share was earned. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS AT A GLANCE (Table revised weekly ) 

L N: Week end. Week end. February January December November October 
SPECULATION: Mar. 4 Feb. 25 1922 1922 1921 1921 1921 
Shares traded 25% casts « o'eate tis tate ay dienes et 4,922,115 4,450,471 16,184,742 15,394,419 17,622,187 15,331,930% 10,068,297 
Bonds traded par value . ic: esis cece odes 110,387,000 71,584,300 314,530,150 -416,772,900 418,068,000 411,534,600 347,020,700 
New securities 1ssited'.). : . x suaeibintetaiestels «0 20,600,070 7,600,000 202,749,000 209,661,500 318, 335,100 255,937, 800 103,148,500 
Price of 25 industrial stocks (Annalist).. 88.23 87.88 *85.66 *83.26 *80. go *77.82 175+ 97 
Price of 25 railroad stocks (Annalist).... 57.19 58.25 *55.44 *53.75 *55.46 *53.46 *54- 92 
Price of 40 bonds (Annalist)............. 77.40 77.02 *76.74 *95.27 *75.86 *71.42 £71.50 
Net yield of ro bonds (Annalist) %...... 4.718 4.715 *4.730 *4.835 *4.840 *5,2220 *5.245 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY: 

Bank clearings outside N. Y. (o00 omitted) 3,477,901 2,749,421 Bic hainiecs A 10,511,279 14,423,000 13,639,640 13,781,771 
Buildingunermitay Bradstreet: ssc cs owe pe | cas eae hal ce dwn seseeses 140,517,763 139,170,180 145,158,370 169,954,743 
Failures, Bradstreet’s: 

Ui Seer biabtliges wish... PLS ose. aS are rhe pore: ARO 68,637,302 115,301,371 76,342,530 72,298,422 475722,203 

INGUID CHE. wet cunie Riche “crepa hale han cae; Sate 454 506 2,090 2,705 2,380 1,985 1,806 

CanaeaceNUMen < . + teriaie + «:c.ekorarareren oe aie 55 79 GAGS Aa 330 ears ecan.9 224 A Son, 
Railsoad sross-earnings: per miles surat ie tee reece. (mgs beleive Aieleaiererens ayaa sere 1,803 1,968 2,272 
Foreign trade: 

RIPSSOUTL ES mMGOCAL: syle ciere rete eaeuans ie ie sianape’s ejneate 3 avotehsanashah sod NO cM cvapeatterrete ang 279,000,000 295,900,000 294,437,397 343,597,418 

PIPOIS 9 LOCAL wie soeimtadione so. sierpia c¥e ine cisiae | allanal arakeyers ote an eienscocs, sae isl a aco aaa 216,000,000 236,800,000 211,027,080 188,027,901 

Wheat exports, bushels ............... 4,244,002 4,067,617 we aaa tiers 10,038,187 10,451,383 13,846,322 18,361,986 

Cotton exports, bales .........cecee0e8 77,254 53,537 Poa ne ae 475,910 639,825 648,695 874,510 
Gold=movements:_imports, less, exports asic, )¢. a,hSbese oS, apy leit ule et Ee 25,737,000 29,734,730 51,329,367 39,558,265 
PRICES: 

Pradserect @ Monthly NNdex: .i¢s.chidsk e s.cs Mie copa Oi ebeue, Leamesneisorete II.4190 11.3725 11.3127 11.3514 11.1879 
Annalist cost of living index.........%). 180.740 176.522 TELE, 161,984 161.839 159.676 166.625 
Ron dots eon Om1tst a nGexy 9/4 Sb arent clapatss’e eee See REAM cc hals 4,239 4,284 45357 45458 4,588 
Candaian Dept. Of abot, 1NGCX v8 spas saie cute? Ue caceene eon oad) 0 Lom rake meinen MiecagateteN steteneietscons 230.7 227.3 229.2 
Wi-S) Dept. of Labors fetail Mindex 2)... 020" Seavey Seteteeai Re cee dis 142 150 152 153 
Wheat. No.2. red, sbushelos es. fi.2. bon cies 1.50% 1.50 piage *1.25% *1.27%4 *1.14% “3.32 
Corn, No. 2, yellows sbitshel mio. aa .-ceu ces 784 77%, * 6734 * 6714 *.68 * 66% * 70% 
Oats, No. 2 white, bushel ............... 49 .50 * 474 * 4814 *.4514 *.46 * 49 
Pork;=mess, Chicago; bbls=. siehs sik 8 «Slee 24.00 24.00 *20.50 *23.00 23.00 *23.00 *23.00 
Beef, live, Chicago, 100 pounds. ... sacs ous 8.60 8.50 *8.00 AX *7.00 *9.38 *6.85 
Coffee, NO. C7 RIG. pound’ <i uncc cas taece wets o8% 08% * 08% * 09% *.09 * 08] * 08% 

Sugar, granulated, 100 pounds .......... 5.10 5.10 *5.00 *4.90 *5.30 *5.20 *5.50 
Iron No. 2X, Philadelphia, CON oth oie é 20.34 21.34 “21534 *21.34 *22.34 22.84 *21.84 
Steel, billets, Bessemer, Pittsburgh, ton. 28.00 28.00 *28.00 * 29.00 *29.00 *29.00 *29.00 
Copper, lake, N. Y., pound Suneportes a 1234 12% *.13u%4 * 1354 *.13% *.13 *.12% 
Silvert: ounce hrs. hes ahiedeeaeoeees. mae 6334 63% * 66% * 645% * 67 * 70% * 70% 
Leads N.Y, .pound.i5 reek ainlsdbeee bs ale .0470 0470 *.0470 *.0470 * 0470 *.04% *.0488 
Pinsoeh. -¥ Ae DOUNG? ris s cea sre ayaa Henle eto she 29% +30 ics *32h 30% * 28 * 26% 
Cotton, middling’ ipotiad tan is tek ce es 1830 1880 *.1700 * 1945 * 1780 * 1920 * ar1o 
Print cloths, 3814 in., 64x60 .......+--. .08 .08 *.08 * 0834 * 08% *.09% *.090% 
Wool, delaine, unwashed, Boston, pound.. .48 .48 ¥i4c * 38 *.36 a3: *.3 
Hides, packer No. 1, Chicago, pound...... 14% “25 16% *.16% * 116 15% *.04 
Leather, union backs, pound ............ .40 40 AG *.40 40 wc42 *.40 
Rubber, up-river, fine, potnd Lee lsaie.4 4t7, 18% *.17% Scag *.23% * 22% *.19 
MONEY CONDITIONS: 

Federal .Resetve, ratio, sa sjstaeaine ales cies © 76.7 78.1 *76.2 75.1 774.7 *70.8 *69.0 
Reserve ratio of Federal Reserve Banks: 

BOstoth vies sspia%s bole a cb aeeteetis wate hak 70.4 72.1 *76.4 *76.1 *76.3 *80.7 *76.0 

New Y ork\i0 2. aiiasacgmemesan alee demic 84.1 87.1 *84.8 *80.8 *33.6 *82.3 *82.4 

Philadelphia’ ™,.... ciispawtte cient eee cone 6 73.2 72.0 *72.5 771.2 *74.6 *60.7 *70.4 

Cleveland (Wirt «is. gah Sole ben's cretonia la aie 76.3 79.1 97.5 *972.7 *54.8 “68.7 *68.6 

BRIG MOG yjieida,o « «RED Doers hale ASTON C 53-7 50.5 *48.5 *42.3 43-7 *45.2 *43.7 

PATIAN EA) stats, ccohaeeuaereeen seajstivia cine ote 70.0 69.2 *55.4 ¥ 42.6 * 40.5 41.4 * 40.9 

CNIGA LOS 2. sas Oia ace CMM abe tlge ie «isis iniotere 75.9 77.5 *75.1 *70.6 *74.2 *71.9 *67.3 

DELO. (Sehr do aioe cles a tte ee ote. 76.8 76.1 *78.2 *63.2 "63.5 *67.2 *58.9 

Ménneapoliswts.4 seidawaehs tere tbe mane as Hever 71.0 69.9 *65.1 *56.7 *47.3 *30.4 * 40.5 

Kansas | City wis ante nes a oct scares ae 66.1 68.3 *63.3 “53.3 * 48.6 *50.7 "51.4 

Dallas’ \2's 5.2 stern’. sae ete a ete ate a Ss 58.6 57.1 *49.8 *45.1 *39.3 *30.4 *39.7 

SanicPranctisco! sage BiidisaiteeG a. 80.9 81.8 *81.3 *76.8 *79.3 *72.1 $66.3 
Reserve ratio, Bank of England (adjusted) 58.9 59.4 *5 a7 *57.8 *54.1 *50.6 *61.9, 
Gold reserve, Fed. Res. Bank (000 omitted) 9951434 946,835 *agr1,sa6 *2,869,600 2,849,397 2,786,239 *2,725,966 
Rand Gold production, OLUNICES' Hy area piacere yar Niet dicta ais 6 cree muna tone alte), 0) Danaea ate unter siete <i 82,708 704,236 707,000 
Reserve notes in circulation (000 omitted). 2,196,983 2,173,514 *2,178, 053 *2,443,497 * 2,366,006 *2:408,779 $ 214571196 
Fed. Res. Bank discounts (000 omitted)... 707,547 721,283 837,81? *1,179,833 *x, 182,301 *1,308, 749 1,402,903 
Rediscount rate: New York...... eae 4% 4% “4¥a "4% 

Bankitof “Englands... isi) 2% A 4% 4% & 5 *5 *5 7s 
Currency in circulation (ooo omitted) .. Bf ee Tf betes ae se "55447, 054 55775,400 §,676,771 5,726,888 §,691,288 
Interest rates N. Y.: Call loans......... SA oe ape Sat “ *4y *6 be we 

Commercial paper, 4-6 months.......... 4%@5 4%4@5 *444,@5 *5@5% *5@s5%4 *534@6 *5i4@6 
Foreign exchange: 

London (9; pet .c)) rae sc up o cutee cree: 4.407% 4.41% 4.2834 74.20% 74.07% 13.91% 3.72% 

Paris?(c. ‘per frane) 0s ss SR ee 9.11% 9.08 78.3414 78.03 7.38% 17-33 7.09 

Romeuce, perclita) «use. sedate sete: 5.26% 5.17% 74.69% 74.26 14.41% 14.02 13.98% 

Montreal (c. per Canadian $) SPY kane 97.37 97-79 T95.2 795-3 t91.6 792.1 t90.9 

Berlin’ (cs-per, mark) alP. sie ieee ce 30% 45% 7.49% 7-53 7.55% .51% t-79 
PRODUCTION: 
Pas tironr, CLOTS HL, te. sites aie Sule ols BUTTE BS Oh riase beta bg etetsvener ene 1,638,697 1,649,086 1,415,481 1,240,162 
Unfiiledstonnage,"U; S. SteelcCorp.. i. itansy aut cele eal ted dace te ae 6 4,241,678 4,268,414 4,250,542 4/286,829 
Coalembifuminous, LONS a 2. seers Sugemiesie) ogee ee . 10,348,000 im orwhodosant 37,000,000 30,975,000 36,020,000 43,733,000 
Petr oleum, barrels of 42 gal. /....0.,2ia0@! SOR shige st PIE 43,326,000 41,957,000 37,880,000 35,621,000 
Wheat on hand (bushels)£: United States. 48,046,000 48, 677,000 *s0, 135,000 *s56,508,000 55,552,000 64,121,800 *60,162,000 

Chaar they in Satryaede deter ens c3.1m e wrgied cohagee F buoys! oie 63,403,000 67,222,000 *73,583,000 *82,394,000 *82,886,c00 *§4,231,000 *2y, 000,000 


* Figures for week'ending nearest first of month. 


1 + Bradstreet’s estimate. 
+ Figures as of first of month, 


Nore: Italics represent revisions or new additions to the column. 
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him to judge the future course of business. 


When you have finished pass this issue along. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Rising farm prices mean better trade 


The return of prosperity to the farmer has been hastened 
by the recent upward movement of the prices of farm 
products. It is commonly known that for the past three 
years the farmer has been under a serious handicap, The 
prices of the things he raised have fallen far below the 
prices of the things he must buy. This situation is ¢learly 
shown in the chart. below, which gives the purchasing 
power of farm products annually since 1910 to 1920, and 
monthly since then up to date. This chart is based on 
index numbers of farm prices prepared by the United 
‘State Department of Agriculture using the five-year pre- 
war average prices as 100. These index numbers were 
then divided by the index numbers of “all” commodities 
reduced to a five-year pre-war base also. The result was 
a percentage which expressed the purchasing power of 
farm products as compared with their pre-war purchasing 
power. The chart shows that only once has the farmers’ 
purchasing power been equal to that of commodities in 
general, and that last year his products would exchange 
for only about 72 per cent on the average of what they 
did before the war. 

What did this mean to general business? It meant that 
the farmers must cease to buy until their products came 
into better relationship to commodities in general, And 
when from 45 to 50 per cent of our total population stop 
buying all but the most essential things there is a buyers’ 
“strike” with a vengeance. Merchants and manufacturers 
have suffered severely from curtailed purchases of the 
farming communities. ; 

It must therefore be gratifying to this class of business 
people—and for that matter the whole country whose 


(Contimued on page 43) 
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PURCHASING POWER OF FARM PRODUCTS, YEARLY 
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Is real estate due for a fall? 


It is felt in some quarters that now is the time when 
owners of real estate should consider very carefully what 
they intend to do with it. People who bought houses at 
all kinds of fancy prices during the war when real estate 
prices were steadily mounting are more concerned than 
those who have held ‘property since before the war. The 
former may be in for some serious difficulty in the shape 
of declines in real estate values. 

Those who are of the opinion that we are in for a long 
period of declining real estate prices point to some simple 
economic truths to support their belief: In a bulletin dated 
March 1, 1922, issued by H. M. Jacoby & Co., New York 
investment bankers, some reasons are given why real estate 
prices are apt to decline more rapidly from now on. We 
quote from the bulletin as follows: 


“The truth of the matter is that real estate is subject to the same 
economic laws which govern commodity prices. When such products 
as rubber and sugar enjoyed a tremendous boom, countless new 
plantations were opened up and an original shortage gradually gave 
way to an unprecedented oversupply. This surplus in turn caused 
prices to drop far below pre-war levels. Similarly, in real estate, 
the high rentals are attracting an endless number of operators into 
the field which fact should not only gradually relieve the housing 
shortage but eventually create an oversupply. 

“There are two reasons why the velocity of deflation in real estate 
will increase considerably from now on, 

“First, building materials are on the decline. In 1920 the cost 
index was 339.4 per cent; in 1921 it was 333.5 per cent, but in 
January 1922 it had already declined to 219.4 per cent. This is 
not so very much above the level for the last normal year, 1914, 
when the index was 167.8 per cent. That the trend should continue 
downward is clear although it should be very gradual as was the case 
after the Civil War. 

“Secondly, money for building operations is now much more 
plentiful. During the past year the banks had tremendous amounts 
tied up in frozen credits. These have now been mostly thawed out, 
which has created an oversupply ofl funds, part of which are thus 
available for building operations. 

“These considerations apply to owners of developed real estate 
and to holders of mortgages and mortgage bonds whose equity is 
naturally affected by a shrinkage in property values. It does not 
apply to holders of unimproved property, the value of which 
should tend rather to increase.” 


The bulletin further mentions the fact that house owners 
trying to dispose of their property are receiving much 
lower bids than formerly, and that “a well-known authority 
on real estate estimates the shrinkage of New York City 
real estate from the price of transfer within the last three 
years at $150,000,000.” 

Some people are apt to be mislead by the still existing 
high rents, but the fact is that declining property values 
usually precede a decline in rents verv much as falling 
stock prices come before lower earnings are reported for 
the companies. Shrewd business men foresee what is com- 
ing and prepare for it by getting rid of their stock hold- 
ings. Similarly, as the bulletin says, “the time to dispose 
of real estate is before the situation (falling prices) arises 
and not when it arises. 
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Postal receipts show Mid-West improvement 


Postal receipts on a daily basis are mounting. Receipts 
at the fifty largest postoffices in the United States during 


February were larger than for any preceding February, and - 


6.4 per cent greater than in February, 1921. Compared 
with January they indicate a loss of 2.7 per cent, as shown 
in the table below. However, February had only 22 busi- 
ness days as against 26 for January. As a result of the 
fewer business days a decrease of 15.4 per cent in receipts 
from the January total would, therefore, have resulted if 
February had not been a busier month than its predecessor. 
The percentage of loss of 2.7 per cent as shown in the 
table therefore really indicates a large daily average gain 
in postal receipts for February, a gain that is consistent 
with reports from other sources of greater business activity 
last month than in January. : 

These ten cities indicate the greatest increases in activity 
as measured by postal receipts: 


Albany Minneapolis 
Dayton Toledo 
Jacksonville Kansas City 
Buffalo New Orleans 
Milwaukee Des Moines 


Six of these cities are in the Middle West. This fact, 
coupled with other information, leads to the suggestion 
that the Mid-West section of the country will be the next 
to experience the improvement now most apparent in 
the Middle Atlantic States. 


STATEMENT OF POSTAL RECEIPTS AT FIFTY SELECTED 
OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1922 
% ine. over % inc. over 


Offices Feb., ro21 Jan., ’22 Feb; ’2r 
News Yiorla UN JYUMRN 5 Peete: $4,340,506 — 0.5 9.91 
(Blobeceeketo ye ras UNAINEGIs Sate Ni AMR oe aie 3,521,763 0.0 4.74 
Roiadel para tyPe Dim eet oie 1,193,850 — 3.5 Lae 
Boston: "Mass i! sey see 928,794 —"'6.7 7.07 
Mie.:) Lots, WVDOe NED. taney 768,255 ae ae 9-71 
Cleveland) cObnor bia rstsione 481,230 —— 6.2 1.92 
Kaneas City. io aii an oe 558,142 2.0 2.86 
Bretrott.) Mich, en aes, een 442,419 — 7.0 4.90 
BS OO A yin SN YE er ena lee 465,317 — 2.9 14.81 
sank | raricisco,”'Calrrutiiect ns 437,213 7.3 3-50 
Pittspurchy a ne te a aes 435,708 AG 4.70 
Cancin nati.) Oboe eee ies a. 375,306 — 0.4 4.11 
Minneapolis, Minn. ......... 407,044 Dug 15.10 
Baltimore; WMG SNAPS Ne 3: 352,220 — 3.5 2.91 
Tos! Angeles!) Calit. Wee © 394,740 — 10.2 9.64 
Washington, » D.C. bein tan 304,083 — 1.9 7.00 
Bu tearon NY ae ee Cea 314,072 8.2 8.62 
Milwaukee, Wis.) i). u.jec3h0.0 286,576 3-4 Dive 
Indianapolis,) Ini.) ie cee ee 236,001 — 1.4 9.00 
etlanten Gay, 4 yearn erenen eae 220,625 — 12.2 3.38 
Si eatal {vir ol aes aan a 240,667 — 4.0 13.07 
DWemver,“qGolg.) oh enema 200,681 — 2.5 9.23 
Dallas: Texas! 1S. a aaa 194,538 — 6.8 2.83 
Guranian tN eben uu ween mae 198,615 — 2.7 12.17 
Seattle) Wash) iain. nian 167,935 — 12.4 4.65 
INE WAT ON poh Si. Ae eae 192,144 =e IG 8.83 
Des “Miornes; Worwral ene 185,762 0.9 4.94 
New) Orleans: Vila. Wi Peron 179,478 2.0 3-72 
Portland Orezon) ay ee 157,063 — 10.5 .8I 
Rochester, (Niu vmu sue Wisin, cody 160,934 —TT.2) <= "8.52 
Columbus, Onions oui cc eee 160,815 =) 13.7 II.03 
otisvalle.s iy. yim iin mae 161,004 cay Fe 8.53 
Oledos Ohio ee fw ata a 126,643 2.6 7.63 
Memphis, Tenn. 119,691 — 12.6 9.63 
Providence, R. I. 112,288 — Tr.4 0 =!) \.t02 
Richmond) jsVace seta sctoalbetrs 130,398 1 O05) sa 8 ATS 
Hartrord, won, (heli. oes 102,836 — 14.3 1.69 
ELouston})Dexas! 240%, Cave 100,190 —' 5.3 — 10.69 
Nashville, »Tenno).{i4 wean ee 103,151 — 7.6 — 1.10 
SV TA CHSE WING BV Ao liu sais rech A 91,107 — 10.90 — 3.44 
PAGO MT (CMUON 5. 8 Wee Ove ie Gye ce 67,129 Tr OO w i= Ones 
New? Haven, ‘Connie! @. Sau 88,414 — 10.1 3.57 
Dasani O10 W's. aulteh zucisine et 102,525 9.8 30.25 
Wesescras WCB ASIN oy alld (Vie die. Sochib is ts 70,602 — 8.8 6.37 
Worcester; Mass. ........... 70,747 — 4.1 8.73 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ....... 88,536 — 3.2 10.45 
Salt Maker City}! \Wtahwrwe 2M 690,550 — 11.8 530 
Springfield, Mass. ....)...... 76,690 —, 5.6 2.96 
NT perigree NON 2 lee sine ale shaper koe 87,805 12.1 6.01 
Jacksoryiltes {lay gs © bis seu 66,701 8.3 .31 

FE pytead, foo whee ws dalete els cet Shale $20,339,220 — B27 6.41 


Note: Minus (—) sign denotes decrease, 
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Review of weekly statistics 


Business in the past week, while irregular in several 
respects, was for the most part calculated to please rather 
than to depress. The stock and bond markets continued 
their rise, greater business activity was reported for several 
lines and sections of the country, and money conditions 
became still easier. On the other hand, the week saw re- 
actions in commodity prices and a set-back in the upward 
movement of the principal foreign exchanges. 

The essence of the situation is perhaps seen in the stock 
market, where sentiment is still optimistic, as is evidenced 
by an increase during the week of 1.33 points in the average 
price of 25 industrial stocks and 1.06 points for 25 fail- 
roads. Prices are not uniform in their movement but are 
influenced largely by conditions in particular industries. 
Thus, automobile and tire stocks showed strength while 
copper stocks are still weak owing to lack of demand for 
the product and the inactivity of the industry. 

Reports of better trade come from practically all parts 
of the country, although credit conditions are still reported 
to be poor in the South. Conditions are most favorable 
in the North Atlantic and Pacific Coast sections. The 
Middle West is experiencing a large trade expansion, pur- 
chases by the farming population and large railroad equip- 
ment orders contributing largely to this result. 

Industrial conditions in some very important lines 
showed improvement last week. In the iron and steel 
industry the situation is much better than two months ago. 
The United States Steel Corporation reports that their 
operations are now above 60 per cent of capacity. The 
unfilled orders of the Corporation on February 28 were 
smaller than on January 31, amounting to 4,141,000 tons at 
the end of last month. This decline shows the effect of 
the speeding up in production by cutting into the reserve 
of unfilled orders. Pig iron production in February shows 
a_ large gain over January. Daily output amotinted to 
58,214 tons last month, against only 53,063 tons in January, 
an increase of about 10 per cent. Steel ingot production 
showed an increase of 14 per cent in February over January. 
The output last month was at the rate of 86,220 tons 
per day as against 75,700 tons per day in January. Produc- 
tion in February was at a rate 35 per cent above the rate 
of production for the year 1921. The steel companies are 
beginning to put the price of some of their products back 
to a more profitable level. Last week several independent 
producers raised their prices on sheets, bars and shapes 
$1.50 to $4 a ton. 

Reports from the automobile manufacturers showed a 
speeding up in the industry since the first of the month 
as a result of the increase in current demand. The feeling 
in some quarters that shipments from the automobile com- 
panies for the four months ending June 1 will be larger 
than for any similar period in the history of the industry 
may be too optimistic, but the view is generally held that 
sales this year will at least equal those of last year. 

New construction contracts awarded in February, ac- 
cording to the F, W. Dodge Company, totalled 73 per cent 
higher than in February, 1921 and 7 per cent higher than 
in January. There seems to be little doubt that 1922 will 
be one of the biggest building years we have seen. The 
largest part of the work is on residential buildings, but 
the February report shows an increase over January of 30 
per cent in the floor space for new business buildings. The 
New York and Northern New Jersey districts lead all 
others in record construction. 

Bradstreet’s index of commodity prices rose from 11.4190 
on February I to 11.6001 on March 1, an increase of 1.6 
percent. Other indices show similar increases and the rise in 
the Annalist cost of living index, based on food prices, since 
January has been quite remarkable (12.8 per cent). Com- 
modity prices during the past week suffered a general set- 
back from the rapid advances of the previous several weeks. 
From Saturday to Saturday wheat fell from $1.50%4 to 
$1.4134, corn from $.7834 to. $.7334 and oats from $.49 to 
$.47%. A reaction is not unnatural when the speculative 
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element is considered. Speculators buying for a rise are 
now realizing on their purchases rather than continuing to 
hold for problematical higher future levels. Much of the 
Tise in grain prices that began two months ago is explained 
by the Government report issued last week, showing grain 
holdings on farms to be much below last year. 

In the foreign exchange market, price conditions were 
quite similar to those in the commodity markets. A gen- 
eral reaction set in from the steady upturn since the end 
of last year. Sterling fell from $4.407% on the previous 
Saturday to $4.35 last Saturday; francs fell from 9.114 
cents to 8.9134,!'and lire from 5.26% cents to 5.02. Other 
exchanges moved similarly. This downward movement is 
attributable to several factors. One quite important one 
is the refusal of the United States, to participate in the 
scheduled Genoa Conference. As America is looked to 
as a leader in the rehabilitation of Europe her non-par- 
ticipation is expected to retard the recovery. Another 
reason advanced for the declines in sterling and the franc 
is the increase of grain bills in the New York market 
representing purchases of grain by England and France. 
Furthermore, speculation is a factor always to ‘be con- 
sidered. The long upward swing of exchanges carried 
along with it a large speculative following that has taken 
advantage of the high marks already reached. Many of 
them are thought to have sold out last week, thus weak- 
ening the market. 

Despite the set-back in exchanges and prices the outlook 
is decidedly favorable. If the next two months continue 
as well as the past six weeks we shall have much cause 
to be thankful, and from present indications they promise 
to be fairly good. 


Industrial news briefs 


Agriculture. Principal crops still held on farms 
Mar. 1 were far less than a year ago. Corn held was 
only 42.6 per cent of previous year’s crop and wheat 
16.5 per cent, compared with 48.8 and 26.1 per cent 
respectively on Mar, 1, 1921. 

Automobiles. The Studebaker Corporation made a 
profit of $10,409,601 in 1921 as compared with $9,822,- 
054 in 1920.—The H. C. S. cars have been reduced in 
price by $325 to $600. 

Aviation. The newly-formed General Air Service 
Company has bought important German patent interests 
which insures to the United States world leadership in 
aviation. Zeppelin service between New York and Chi- 
cago promised for 1923. 

Banking and brokerage. Over forty brokerage houses 
have failed since Jan. 1st this year—Prosecutors in 
eastern cities may co-operate in prosecuting bucket shop 
cases. 

Brushes. The Massachusett’s Minimum Wage Com- 
mission sets minimum wage of brush makers at $14.40 
per week. 

Building. Workers of the Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers’ Union in St. Louis have voted to reduce 
wages from $1.25 to $1.06% an hour.—Builders are com- 
mencing to install radio telephone service equipment in 
new houses. 

Coal. The United Mine Workers of America ratify 
alliance with railroad workers—Unofficial returns of 
vote on strike on Apr. 1 indicate 90 per cent of miners 
favor strike if wage agreement is not reached—Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis calls on mine heads and workers 
to get together to avoid strike Apr. 1. 

Gas. New York Supreme Court rules 80 cent gas 
rate for New York City is confiscatory; higher rates 
justified. Stocks of gas companies rise sharply on the 
exchange. Impounded funds amounting to about $20,- 
000,000 are ordered distributed to the gas companies.— 
The New Jersey Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
orders the Public Service Gas Company to reduce its 
rates from $1.40 per 1,000 cubic feet to $1.25, effective 
Mar. 25th. 
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Grain. The United States Grain Growers Sales Com- 
pany has been organized as a subsidiary of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., to operate in the Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Indianapolis and Minneapolis 
markets, expecting to handle about 110,000,000 bushels 
of grain a year. 


Iron and steel. Steel mills are raising price of cer- 
tain products. Steel bars advanced about $4 per ton by 
several independent manufacturers.—Trade papers re- 
port U. S. Steel Corp. operating at 60 per cent capacity, 
and some independent mills in Youngstown district as 
high as 76 per cent—The decrease in unfilled orders of 
the United States Steel Corporation from 4,241,678 tons 
on Jan. 31, to 4,141,069 tons on Feb. 28 is due to larger 
daily output in February. 

Mining. Alaska asks for $5,000,000 of the Federal 
Government with which to develop her oil and mineral 
resources. 


Motion pictures. The pay-as-you-leave plan has been 
adopted with good results in motion picture theatres in 
Oregon. Patrons pay what they like. 


Petroleum. Gallons of crude oil exported from the 
United States in 1921 exceeded 1920 exports by about 
10 per cent.—Production for the week ended Mar. 4 
averaged 1,420,050 barrels daily compared with 1,410,- 
050 barrels the previous week. 

Phonographs. The Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany had deficit of $15,710,300 in 1921 compared with 
net profit of $5,580,264 in 1920. 


Radio. The Chicago Board of Trade will use radio 
to broadcast market reports to farmers.—Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover wants appropriation of $50,000 to 
enforce laws controlling use of radio. 


Railroads. January income of 135 of class 1 railroads 
shows a net operating income of $23,483,205 which com- 
pares with a deficit of $300,879 in January, 1921. Operat- 
ing expenses decreased 24 per cent during the year.— 
Railroads are laying in large supplies of coal to be pre- 
pared in case of coal strike Apr. 1; a sixty days’ supply 
is desired—Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad 
clerks agree to a cut in wages of from 2 to 6 per cent. 


Retail trade. February sales of chain stores show up 
better than February, 1921—Woolworth stores show 
10.42 per cent higher sales this February than last. 

Rubber. Rubber producers in the Far East are hard 
hit by low prices due largely to overproduction. Many 
estates being neglected and abandoned. Large stocks of 
rubber are still being carried in London.—Rubber goods 
exported in January larger in volume than January, 
1921. 

Sugar. Federal Sugar Refining Company reports Cu- 
ban sugar crop progressing better than was anticipated 
and yield will be better than last year. 

Telephone and telegraph. The Wisconsin Telephone 
Company has disposed of an issue of preferred stock 
among its telephone subscribers to secure greater co-. 
operation from the users of its service. 


Rising farm prices mean better trade 
(Continued from page 41) 

prosperity is closely linked with agriculture—to note in the 
chart a decided upward movement since the first of the 
year in the purchasing power of farm products generally 
and of the important crops, corn and wheat especially. 

The middle-west has long been suffering from the plight 
of the farmers. The outlook is now brighter, however. 
Already we are hearing of better trade conditions in that 
part of the country. The farmers are commencing to buy 
and to liquidate their debts. 

Sales managers and collection men should take notice 
of this improvement and get their share of the increased 
business and liquidation of debts. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS AT A GLANCE (Table revised weekly) 


SPECULATION: 


Shares traded Vic sas cts s ace hoo atememn elutes 
Bonds !traded' ‘par value ..... 5. Sade ens 5 8 
New securities issued’. ..: 0. ssletmeesecses 
Price of 25 industrial stocks (Annalist).. 
Price of 25 railroad stocks ((Annalist).... 
Price of 40 bonds (Annalist)............- 
Net yield of 10 bonds (Annalist) %...... 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY: 


Bank clearings outside N. Y. (000 omitted) 
Building permits, Bradstreet’s 
Failures, Bradstreet’s: 
Us Pera bilitiesigny eiebieiels:<rs.syslcieieis/a's ele 
Number 
Canada: Number 
Railroad gross earnings per mile ......... 
Foreign trade: 
exports; Motel: Wy ae ke Aer ty alereiae slots 
Imports, total 
Wheat exports, bushels ............006 
Gatton exports, bales st 0.05. cee ete 
Gold movements: imports less exports..... 


PRICES: 


Bradstreet’s monthly index ........ asa 
Annalist cost of living index............ 
London Economist index ...........0020 
Canadian Dept. of Labor index .......... 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, retail index........ 
Wheat, No. 2 red; bushebin.. .. eee ieee. 
Corn, No. 2 yellow, bushel ............. 
Oats "INO: 2 cwhite, bushel | scr teete staat tps ie se 
Pork) ‘mess; ‘Chicago, “Dbl. os. de 04 ae ae 
Beef, live, Chicago, 100 pounds.......... 
Coffee, (NO. (7 RIG) OUT ds seeds alae epee 
Sugar, granulated, 100 pounds .......... 
Iron No. 2X, Philadelphia, ton.......... 
Steel, billets, Bessemer, Pittsburgh, ton... 
Copper, lake, N. Y., pound 
Silvers OUNCE Wea eal ct Peat clomta lalate Rear 
Leads Nec Yi. ppotimdilas a. he aena rele ioueparatare 
Tin, N. Y., pound 
Cotton, inviddling, pound 2 4 cee. 
Print cloths, 3834) ims, 64¢x(60. inns) she 
Wool, delaine, unwashed, Boston, pound.. 
Hides, packer No. 1, Chicago, pound...... 
Leather, union backs, pound ............ 
Rubber, up-river, fine, pound ............ 


MONEY CONDITIONS: 


CC i nC i ee ei) 


er ay 


oe meee ern sees eeeeese 


Boston 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 


Co ee eee 


ee ee a ary 
a ec 

ee ec ae 
Ce er i ee ay 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dal a siteevere ssw sbajs' <isiote sania. cheve evsPavescloeade late 
Sah VF PanPiscoy eis ewe Seales othe canes 
Reserve ratio, Bank of England (adjusted) 
Gold reserve, Fed. Res. Bank (o00 omitted) 
Rand Gold production, ounces .......... 
Reserve notes in circulation (000 omitted). 
Fed. Res. Bank discounts (000 omitted)... 
Rediscount rate: New York...........0-: 
Bankilor Krislandyy, 2a ah. Me gees rate stars 
Currency in circulation (000 omitted).... 
Interest trates. N. Y/: Call loans..i002.... 
Commercial paper, 4-6 months.......... 
Foreign exchange: 
London ($ per £) 
Paris (c. per franc) 
Rome (oe. peri lira). i. wee ei ea 
‘Montreal (c. per Canadian $) 
Berlin (c. per mark) 


‘PRODUCTION: 


API NATO, CONG Is slelacts ays «ss ae A aleieiou & ee Cats 
Unfilled tonnage,'U. S. Steel Corp. ...... 
‘Coal, bitwminous, tons ....... sihirste:<Pis aes 
Petroleum, barrels of 42 gal. ........+.088 
Wheat on hand (bushels)¢: United: States. 

Canada 


Ce Ce ee a ea 


CO ey 


ee a oe ie ry 


Week end. 
Mar. 11 
4,472,744 

80,723,250 

31,300,000 

89.55 
58.25 
77-50 
4-717 


2,925,771 


eee eee 
eee rt eee 
eee eeees 
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eee eens 
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ie} 
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ae 
Ka 
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ey 
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Week end. 
Mar. 4 

4,922,115 

110,387,000 

20,600,070 

88.23 

57-19 

77-40 

4.718 


3:477,901 


eee ee eee 


ee eee eee 


weer eeee 


ee ee eeee 


4,244,002 
779254 


wee e tenes 
weer teens 


Svaitelveyiaie; (eve 


7973547 


eee eet ee 


eee ew eeene 


48,046,000 
63,403,000 


* Figures for week ending nearest first of month. 


7 Figures as of first of month, 


February 

; 1922 
16,184,742 
314,530,150 
202,749,000 
*85.66 
*55.44 
*76.74 
4.730 


10,708,905 


eee eeeee 


68,637,302 
2,090 


eee eeeee 


eee eens 


£75. TUT 


u 53-7 

2,911,528 

&; 278. 4 
837,81 

*4u 

5 


*5,447,954 
*4% 
*4¥%@5 


14.2834 
78.3414 
74.69% 
795.2 
7-49%4 


1,629,991 
4,141,069 
*50,135,000 
*73,583,000 


+ Bradstreet’s estimate. 


January 

1922 
15,394,419 
416,772,900 
209,661,500 
*83.26 
*53-75 
AE 
4.835 


10,511,279 
140,517,763 


115,301,371 
2,705 


279,000,000 
216,000,000 
10,038,187 
475,910 
25,737,000 


11.3725 
161.984 


*57.8 
*2,869,600 


*2,443,497 
Lt Te ess 
“ee 


55775400 
*6 
*5@5% 


44.20% 
78.03 
74.26 
F95-3 

7-53 


1,638,697 
4,241,678 
37,000,000 
43,326,000 
*56,508,000 
*82,394,000 


December 
192! 

17,622,187 

418,068,000 

318,335,100 

*80.90 

*55.46 

*75 86 

* 4.840 


14,423,000 
139,170,180 


76,342,530 
2,380 


1,803 


295,900,000 
236,800,000 
10,451,383 
639,825 
29,734,730 


11.3127 
161.839 


"54.1 

*2,849,39 
682,708 
*2,366,006 
*1,182,301 
"414 


* 


5 
§,676,711 
ay 


1,649,086 
4,208,414 
30,975,000 
41,957,000 
*55,552,000 
*82,886,000 


Nore: Italics represent revisions or new additions to the column. 


November 
1921 
15,331,930%4 
411,534,600 
255,937,800 
*77.82 
*53-46 
*71.42 
*5.2220 


13,639,640 
145,158,370 


72,298,422 
1,985 

224 

1,968 


294,437,397 
211,027,080 
13,846,322 
648,695 
51,329,367 


11.3514 
159.676 


*50.6 
*2,786,23 

704,236 

* 2,408,779 

“1,308,749 


* 


5,726,888 
*5 
*5344,@6 


73.91% 
17.33 
T4.02 
792.1 

7.51% 


1,415,481 
4,250,542 
36,020,000 
37,880,000 
*64,121,000 
"54,231,000 


October 
1921 

10,068,297 
347,020,700 
103,148,500 
*75-97 
754.92 
71.50 
"5.245 


13,781,771 
169,954,743 


47,722,208 
1,806 


2,274 


343,597,418 
188,027,901 
18,361,986 
874,510 
39,558,263 


11.1879 
166.645 


"2,725,966 
707,000 

$ 21457196 
1,402,903 


1,240,162 
4,286,829 
43,733,000 
35,021,000 
*60,162,000 
*27,000,000 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


HIS issue of BUSINESS CONDITIONS marks a change in the physical appearance and in the 
content of the section. It has been our aim frem the beginning to make this section more and 
more useful to our subscribers, and the change, we hope, makes a step forward in that direction. At 


the present time business men in nearly every line of activity are putting perhaps more effort into 
getting their manufactures and goods sold and in collecting their outstanding accounts than in anything 
else. Either job is a difficult one as any sales or collections manager will bear witness. We feel, therefore, 
that by giving our subscribers something that will help them to push sales and bring in the money, we 
are rendering one of the best services we can tothem. This issue of BUSINESS CONDITIONS has been 
prepared with that purpose in view, and we therefore offer it in the hope that it will receive the careful 


attention of all who are interested in sales and collections. 


Owing to the care and time necessary to produce the charts and tables in the new BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS section it will appear only every two weeks instead of every week as before. Every 


four weeks there will be an issue similar to the 


present one. Two weeks later will come an issue 


containing, among other things, a review of the movements of fundamental statistics, with particular 
attention being paid to prices, our present position in the business cycle and the outlook for the future, 


which should prove of particular interest to executives in laying plans for the future. 


The date of the next issue of BUSINESS CONDITIONS will be April 5, 1922. 


Sectional conditions for sales and collections 
managers 


The map on the two middle pages of this issue shows 
relative conditions during February in different parts of 
the United States. We say relative conditions because to 
compare conditions in February with conditions two years 
ago would make the whole map show up all in one color— 
poor. Comparison would be almost impossible of grada- 
tion. But, comparing conditions in February, one section 
with another, some sections will show up BEST (white 
portions of the map), some only FAIR (pink portions), 
while the remainder will be the POOREST (red). In 
determining these relative conditions debits to individual 
accounts, that is, checks drawn on banks and which are 
a measure of the amount of money spent and collected 
for goods and services, as reported to the Federal Reserve 
Board have been depended on very largely. Other factors 
have also been considered, however, such as crop condi- 
tions, industrial activity, employment conditions, building 
activity, and the like. 

According to the map, conditions are best for sales and 
collections along the two coasts and in the middle states. 


On the Pacific Coast conditions have been uniformly 
better than anywhere else in the country. Indeed, the 
Pacific Coast has been a source of astonishment in the way 
it successfully held off any serious depression such a visited 
every other part of the country. At no time has this 
territory been other than one of the best for sales and 
collections. 

The most noticeable improvement in conditions during 
February has been made in grain and milling centers, the 
automobile manufacturing district surrounding Detroit and 
the iron and steel districts of Pennsylvania. 

Large gains made in the price of the principal grain 
crops since the first of the year have contributed to better 
business in the middle west as farmers have been helped to 
pay their debts and to lay in those farming supplies neces- 
sary to raise this year’s crop. 

Two months ago the New England section of the country 
was second only to the Pacific coast in business activity. 
However, the textile strike, now in its second month, has 
had a marked effect in quieting industry and retail trade 
in that section. The western mining section of the country 
is still in a very bad way due to lack of any large demand 
for copper. 
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INDEX OF PURCHASES PRENTICE-HALL MAP OF SALES 


Se 


KEY TO CITIES 
LARGE black circles indicate BEST cities for 
sales and collections. 
MEDIUM black circles indicate FAIR cities for 
sales and collections. 


SMALL black circles indicate POOREST cities 
for sales and collections. 

OTHER SIDE of sheet shows COMPARATIVE 
FIGURES for CITIES 
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The map also shows conditions in various cities. Addi- 
tional cities may be referred to in the table below of 
“Purchasing Power in Cities and Districts” which shows 
how debits to individual accounts in February this year 
compared with those in January of this year and in Febru- 
ary a year ago. ; 

The fourteen small charts surrounding the map visualize 
sales and collections in the twelve Federal. Reserve Dis- 


tricts and in the United States as a whole and in Canada, 
by comparing debits in January and February to a three- 
year monthly average, 1919-1921. 

By concentrating sales ammunition on those sections of 
the country shown in white on the map the best results 
may be secured in the next month or two. Collection men 
should see that they get their due also from the sections 
that are paying their bills. 


Purchasing power of cities and districts 


BOSTON \DISTRICT t _ Richmond. District—Continued Minneapolis District—Continued 
canes oer ee Oa a 
Bangor iio 90 87 Richmond 89 elena bse. se) 80 102 
ea Garcon eae 7 IOI Ca ight Sea IOI 110 ‘Minneapolis .... 98 97 
Fa Bier OL. I 04 Wilmington 890 84 DISMAL . . » ss 096 IOI 
Hartiordoan: 81 98 se eee Superior «...02.. 
er, v Sesipiahe go 105 Toth Wonk ed ene 03 ws a 
rs Desiatcaty ayes ns! ATLANTA DISTRICT oh. aa 106 93 
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Springfield .... 1 92 Birmingham Lon 94 Cheyentiegs.)\./. a : 
Chattanooga 8 7 . 135 
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Mobile .... 082 25 5 ; ; 7 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Sectional conditions for sales and collections 
managers 


The map on the two middle pages and the small charts 
surrounding it show relative conditions in the various 
sections of the United States and Canada. The most im- 
portant changes in March are an extension of the white 
areas, signifying best sections, surrounding Chicago, Detroit 
and Minneapolis, and an extension of the red areas in the 
South and of the pink areas in the Middle West. Canada 
is also shown for the first time this month on an equal 
footing with the United States. 

Perhaps the greatest improvement during March was 
made in District No. 7, the Chicago Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict. Improvement here, while due to a large extent to 
increased. industrial activity, is perhaps mostly due to better 
agricultural conditions. A very good indication of the im- 
provement made is the report given by the Federal Reserve 
Bank for the District of the lack of embarrassment on 
March first, the time when numerous financial obligations 
in the corn belt had to be met. A's a result of higher 
farm prices in March as compared with a few months 
ago the farmers have been able for the most part to meet 
their maturing debts. The advance in prices has benefitted 
particularly those farmers holding stocks of corn, hogs 
and cattle, of which government figures show a large 
amount still on the farms. It is admitted with regard to 
winter grains, however, that some damage has been done by 
the severe sleet storms in the northern areas of the district. 

The leading industry of New England, textiles, has 
prevented that section of the country from making the prog- 
ress which a few months ago seemed probable. Reports 
from the district indicate that in addition to textiles, boots 
and shoes, the next most important industry, is not so 
well off as a few months ago; buying of footwear has 
fallen off quite perceptibly. New building is perhaps the 
most hopeful sign in New England at the present time. 

In the South conditions are disturbing. Many areas are 
from two to five weeks behind in their cotton planting on 
account of extremes of rainfall. The delay in planting is 
bad, for it increases-the opportunity for boll weevil rav- 
ages later on. Reports indicate that farmers will again 
restrict their use of commercial fertilizer this year to 
approximately the same amount used last season, which 
was decidedly below the amount normatly put under the 
crops. The chief reason for this restriction is the diffi- 
culty of financing fertilizer purchases. The fertilizer 
manufacturers are still holding many notes for 1920-21 
and ‘1921-22 supplies of fertilizer, and they are not selling 
much tonnage this year on credit. 


In the west several copper mines have reopened, While 


this occurrence has not yet had time to show any great 
effect on business in that section, if operations continue 
the mining territories should bear watching for possible 
sales opportunities. 
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' BUSINESS. FAILURES IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
FOR FIRST QUARTER OF 1922 AND 1921 (BRADSTREE?’S) 


Number Liabilities i 

Territory 1922 1921 1922 1921 2 
New ‘England §..... +) 628 432 $12,158,006 $34,682,296 
Middle Atlantic .... 1,445 1,003 59,274,295 50,329,035 
Mid-Western is... 1,532 1,022 42,167,045 29,565,661 
Northwestern. - 00.4 554 396 16,906,915 30,581,457 
SOUtMee ove yk eae « 2,361 1,693 68,559,706 54,311,768 
Far-Western ........ 598 387 31,144,140 23,297,903 
United States <..... 7,110 4,933 $230,210,107 $222,768,120 
AOROE Sy does neha > ws 943 510 19,142,176 11,398,107 


BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED IN 27 NORTHEASTERN 
STATES* ‘AND IN CANADAT 


x 


ibe * March First Quarter : 
District 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Boston? +s... $27,795,500 $13,261,900 $59,424,000 $28,574,000 
New York 7: 88,505,700 29,845,900 202,086,000 75,122,000 “ 


Philadelphia®. . 44,531,600 27,069,100 96,156,000 57,053,000 
Pittsburgh* . 37,746,800 37,870,900 88,595,000 85,036,000 
Chicago aoa 84,992,900 48,513,500 174,045,000 116,938,000 
Minneapolis® 10,064,000 7,632,500 18,008,000 15,115,000 


Total ...$293,636,500 $164,193,800 $637,313,000 $377,827,000 
Canada .... $13,465,000 10,256,700 32,575,900 36,845,200 


* The F. W, Dodge Company’s reports. 

7 MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. : 

1 New England States; 7 New York and N. New Jersey; * E. Penn- we 8 if 
sylvania, S. New Jersey, Md., Del:;-D. of C., Va., NoC. and.S.'C.;- i 4 
4W. Pennsylvania, W. Va., Ohio, Ky., and Tenn.; *Ill., Ind., Ta. °° 8 LU) 
Wis., Mich., Mo., and .parts of Eastern Kansas:;and -Nebraska; SS a 
® Minn. and North and South Dakota. oe 


How purchasing power is determined 
| 


On the following page we publish a table of “Purchasing 
Power of (ities and Districts.” The percentages shown 
there are based upon debits to individual accounts, that is, 
charges which a bank makes on its books when depositors’ 
checks are presented for collection. Debits made during 
four weeks of March have been compared with those made 
in a similar period of February which is taken as repre- 
senting 100. Similarly, March debits are compared with 
those in March, 1921, which period also represents 100. If, 
therefore, the percentage is 95 it means that 5 per cent 
fewer charges were made in March than in the period with 
which comparison is made. On the other hand, a per- 
centage of 105 means an increase of 5 per cent, and is evi- | 
dence that individuals and business houses ‘in that par- 
ticular city: or district paid out more money last month 
for goods and services than in February this year or in 
March, 1921, as the case may be. The percentages are, 
therefore, an index of sales and collections in the various 
business centers. In the case of (Canada, bank clearings have 
been used instead of debits to individual accounts as a 
basis of comparison. In studying the percentages allowance 
should be made for the two holidays in February, Lincoln’s 
and Washington’s birthdays. 
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PURCHASING POWER OF CITIES AND DISTRICTS 
BOSTON DISTRICT ATLANTA DISTRICT (Continued) DALLAS DISTRICT 
Ratio Mar ’22 Ratio Mar ’22 Ratio Mar ’22 Ratio Mar ’22 Ratio Mar ’22 Ratio Mar ’22 
” 3 to Feb’ 22 “to Mar’2t iapinmnine Tema tGUBeD 22 to Mar ’2r to Feb’22 to Mar ’2r 
Bangor sated 03, 108 04 Mobile eS... 445° 101 102 Albuquerque ... ‘102 72 
Boston 2¢i. ess. TO30 103 “Montgomery .. 108 103 WISE S cae es III 98 
Pall Raveeow oak Ot 105 Nashville .....°° 107 73 Beaumont ..... 93 93 
Hartford®:..<... 97 tor. |. sa New Orleans ‘i: t95 103 MAD e eS la soins 101 07 
Holyoke. aes 0 STL3 eee Pensacola’ ..... 92 86 El Paso ....... 105 89 
Lowell... saseret03 III es. Sayannah ...9. 103 04 POC |. 35% IOI 158 
Manchester ... 107 89 Tampa Leeks 85 OI Galveston ...... 116 77 
New Bedford . 91 TII : Vicksburg . 34.4; 81 98 Houston seen ees 103 81 
New Haven ..., 113 | 103 CHICAGO DISTRICT aan Antonio ... 107 88 
Portland 359% 107 Utes Paes Bay City cos 07. * 90 T reveport .... 97 ae 
Provideaces eo wesos 106.008 Bicantinsion oo ise yee Te ot OA 104 
Springfield .... 103 96 - Cedar Rapids . 79. \ 48 Ned, Ceeeeees 85 99 
Atay gis FO. wages LOZ hicago Wheat TOSS) 113 ema ete 8 103 Pe 
Norcester:«...'t"" 104 94 awavenport | .030.) 2:05 100 , 

(AGEN SAAN Ay 9 Decatur ....., Bs: ia SAN FRANCISCO DISTRICT 
Albany ty 4% gl 86 Des Moines... 122 \ 186 Berkeley ....... 106 148 
Binghamton ... 97 103 Detroit) ....... 113 114 Long Beach ... 108 118 
Biuhatoy ia’ oaeo's 103 100 Dubuque ...... 102 QI Los angeles ... 106 108 
Bascaiet lcs 116 118 Bilge aye ete 112 © 120 @atiand.. 2)... 102 07 
New York .... 108 ‘120 Ft. Wayne .... 100 ©. 68 ‘Ogden ......... 108 139 
Rochester’ ..... 107 IOL a pe x» 106 78 oar Shae wes oe 

d ndianapolis ..° II2 elo nO Oe III Q 
i PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT Li aM 100 a Sacramento .... 115 rte 
Altoona ....., 114 93 Kadainacaane 02 8 Salt Lake City. 103 82 
Chesteri'. 0.04 101 86 ene .* 7 Srl Mec "06 
Hartlabire ocenntee | ro si? Seek 109 05 San Be ey sa lan (8) uA 
Johnstown .... 105 82 rh as uae vaya a19 Soy Jo Ae at ue 
Lancaster ...., 114 95 Pome ete te a See py-t09 ae 
Philadelphia 1S 99 308” Reeetord oS ato | Sbllmpestee B9 
Scranton ...... 102 o7 Dioux City .... 146 126 Tames ihe. es fe 
ta oe Ne 89 tad South Bend ... 105 119 a rag ae - 95 
Wikea Rare) tage Springfield, Ill. 108 - 04 MA .esereee aa 115 
Williamsport ..: I0I 06 ith el LOUIS DISTRICT CANADA 
Wilmington ... ‘99° 9 > Of Louis .. 93 6 
York av fa 113 0 “colon genet tg ea) 144 oe eae 109 gs 

CLEVELAND DISTRICT ee An ck .... e 106 CCL UCE aise are 105 86 
Aviron hse atab 990 86 Werte hi pa BA Gs on 10g Hamilton ...... 116 89 
Cincinnati. 5% 109 101 Guise Out te 6 106 Londome.2...... III 86 
Cleveland iss). 92 84 St ou Satie) capahe a 82 Montreal +2. ..% 121 99 
Columbus ..... 75 95 ee efeld Mo. See 93 Moose Jaw 114 82 
Dayton oglu i 109 99 pringheld, Mo. 100 104 Ottawa we.4 kee oi 117 87 
jot yale a ee Lag O4 MINNEAPOLIS DISTRICT ROMONCOL fia Mis os 110 83 
GreenSburge ... I12 82 Aberdeen wi... 108 US Regina ts... + 123 84 
BC XISUOML Ads 2.1) eet 128 Billings ....... 100 87 St. John ....... 113 95 

Od Cléy 2). 106 06 Duluth ........ 124 102 Saskatoon ..... 92 81 
Pittsburgh .... 95 84 Paleo eek ck cre 117 88 TOrOntoy +e . sss 123 108 
Springfield .... 118 95 Grand Forks .. 116 114 Vancouver ..... 12 97 
Todo ce 2 ae Great Falls ....' 102 76 IACEORIAN ma cis, of 109 87 
Wheeling ..... rrr 97 Helena . Wh dk bie 85 87 Winnipeg ...... 102 105 
Youngstown ... IIO 82 ae wes+ 106 106 
_ RICHMOND DISTRICT oe pele 0 Weg RECAPITULATION 
iat vese ae 84 Superior ool. ; 112 089 UNITED STATES 
Chetlotte: ee 163 i Winonary hg o4 116 95 (Total) ... 106 109 
Columbia .:... 103 112 JKANSAS CITY DISTRICT DISTRICT: 
Greenville, SC 100 117 ae DO T09 93 BOSTON ...... 102 102 
Huntington ... 106 75 ‘Bartlesville vere 104 88 NEW YORK .. 107 117 
Nortolles Jo. ei\4. 107 IOI Cheyenne Ea ie 64 98 PHILADEL- 
Raleigh <u fo: a Or Colorado 'Spgs.. 103 gI PHIA ....... 100 101 
Richmond. ..... 06 06 Denver Siraudiee ais 105 IOI CLEVELAND . 97 88 
Washington ... 106 120 eC eee phe Ee RICHMOND .. 102 96 
Wilmington ... 108 OA ae City, Ks. 414 98° ATLANTA .... 101 97 
ROSEY AE Ser a leas City, Mo. 99 96 CHICAGO .... 109 110 
feta PAE at uskogee ..... 114 T19 ST, LOUIS ... 102 98 
PNilaiiba tac tas Tat 103 Oklahoma City. IIo 90 MINNEAPOLIS 109 104 
Augusta sake ya's 103 Iio malar ova cee 107 99 KANSAS CITY 103 95. 
Birmingham .. 108 Tie Pueblo i.e 123 93 DALLAS ..... 100 98 
Chattanooga ... 102 7 Sts Josep hy gen. css 70 SAN FRAN- 
Jacksonville... 114 99 Topeka mths 4 O72 85 Ciscoe. 2° C2 105 93 
Knoxville 9.0... 100 99 TTL WSa aware cea 87 06 
MaGon eee Le 36 86 Wachita: j04. .t.. 92 07 CANADA ... 117 100 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


April business and commodity review 


‘Brisk business in many lines, especially manufacturing, 
has been the outstanding feature in) April. Lead by the 
iron and steel industry, the course of almost our whole 
industrial fabric is trailing upward, while only slight notice 
is taker of such deterring influences as the coal and textile 
strikes, 

Orders for iron and steel products are pouring in to 
the manuiacturers so rapidly that the industry is operating 
at between 75 and 80 per cent of capacity, which is 
equivalent to saying over 100 per cent of the pre-war 
capacity of the industry. Automobile manufacturers are 
enjoying an unusual period of activity. Employment in 
the industry gained 2.3 per cent in March over February 
and is 20.8 per cent greater than in March, 1921. Building 
operations are booming. The total of March permits, 
amounting to $234,288,000, establishes a new high record 
in the history of the industry, as does the total for the 
first quarter of the year. The seat of the greatest building 
activity is in the East; New York and Philadelphia showed 
over 200 per cent larger totals of permits in March than 
a year ago. Coal and cotton textiles remain practically 
the only sore spots in an otherwise healthy industrial life. 
Coal mining is only about 35 per cent of what it was before 
the strike started. Mill activity in New England has been 
heavily reduced, employment statistics showing a reduction 
of 28.5 per cent in number of employees engaged in cotton 
manufacturing during March. 

As a result of the increasing industrial activity that has 
taken place since January, unemployment has been greatly 
reduced. The President's Conference on Unemployment 
states that for every 100 jobs available there are now 
160 applicants as against 226 in January, which, reduced 
to percentages, means that there is work for 62 per cent 
of those seeking jobs as compared with only 44 per cent 
three months ago. 

Agricultural conditions are fair, although some damage 
has been done in the Middle West by an abnormal amount 
of rain and by low temperatures. Wheat is expected to 
yield an average return despite the drought in the western 
part of Kansas, the largest producing state. The cotton 
situation is uncertain on account of the lateness in plant- 
ing, but what evidence there is points to a larger crop this 
year than last. 

The New York security market in April produced new 
high levels for security prices and for the amount of busi- 
ness transacted. At the same time it showed evidence in 
the slight reaction that occurred along about the middle 
of the month that the dizzy nace of the previous few weeks 
would give way to a more orderly progress. The market 
for new bond offerings is still insatiable; the total of new 
bond issues absorbed in the last week of April amounting 
to $230,000,000, established a new record for the year 
thas far. 
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Money rates are generally lower than a. month ago. 
Commercial paper rates now average about 4% to 4% 
per cent. New United States Treasury certificates are 
now on a 3% per cent basis and are freely taken up. This 
rate compares with 4% per cent in March, 4% per cent 
last December and 6 per cent in December, 1920, for other 
Treasury issues. Foreign exchange has been steady, but 
more or less quiet, doubtless marking time until more 
significant results at the Genoa Conference are revealed. 

Prices aré stiffening in most lines. Iron and steel prices, 
especially, have shown by their increases during April the 
results of increased demand and of the coal strike. It is 
too early to say that stabilization of commodity prices 
has been reached. Some prices appear to be relatively 
too high; others too low. ‘This fact is shown in the chart 
produced herewith, which compares the present prices of 
23 commodities with their prices of a year ago, and with 
the general level of prices in June, ror4. Hides, leather 
and rubber are too low, while others, notably brick, wo®l, 
sheep, petroleum and print cloths are still comparatively 
high. 

Iron and steel 


The iron and steel industry continues. to show increased 
activity accompanied by rising prices for pig iron and other 
products. The U. S. Steel Corporation is operating at 
about 75 per cent of capacity as compared with 70 per 
cent a month ago. The coal strike has had very little effect 
on the activity of mills already in operation when the strike 
began, but it is said to have delayed the starting up of 
additional plants. 

An interesting sidelight on the activity in the industry 
is the shortage of labor in several Middle Western mills 
which necessitated advertising for help. Such a situation 
had ‘been previously unknown since the war. The effect of 
increased activity on prices is seen in the Jron Age com- 
posite price for pig iron. This price in the last week of 
April was $21.98 per gross ton as compared with $20.40 
the week previous, $18.38 a month before, and $28.46 a 
year ago. 

Production of pig iron in March amounted to 2,035,000 
tons, the highest total since January last year. Steel ingot 
production amounted to 2,816,000 tons in March, the largest 
amount since November, 1920. 

In spite of increases in production and in shipments of 
steel, the unfilled orders of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration on’ March 31 amounted to 4,494,000 tons, an in- 
crease of 353,000 tons over the February 28 total. 

The increased demand for iron and steel products is 
coming mainly from the railroads, and from the building 
and automobile industries, which are at present very active. 
According to the Railway Age, new freight cars ordered 
by the railroads so far this year are already about. double 
the orders for the entire year of 1921. The total for the 
year to April 18 amounted to 51,791 cars as against 28,358 
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for the twelve. months. of last year. At. the same time a 
gain of 77 per cent in the structural steel business was 
made in March over January. Increased activity in the 
automobile industry is discussed elsewhere in this issue. 


Coal 


Mainly on account of the demand from steel companies, 
the price of bituminous coal advanced in the latter half of 
April, The Coal Age index of the price of bituminous rose to 
206 on April 24th from 184 a week before. : 

Production from the mines still operating since the strike 
began a month ago has been less than was expected. In 
the first week of the strike 3,835,000 tons of bituminous 
coal were produced, in the week ending April 15th 3,675,000 
tons were produced, and in the third week only 3,560,000 
tons, but over 4,000,000 tons are estimated for the last week 
of April. These totals compare with an output of around 
10,000,000 tons per week before the strike. Consumption is 
still being met largely from storage. At the present rate 
of output the draft upon consumers’ stocks is over 4,000,000 
tons per week. At that rate of excess consumption over 
production present supplies, without increased production 
from non-union mines, would last about three months 
longer, 

Wheat 


Wheat struck a new high level for the year of $1.6114 
on April 22nd, following a reaction earlier in the month. 
The reaching of this new level was largely attributed to 
the speculators on the short end rushing to cover commit- 
ments, for four days later the price had fallen 8% cents 
to $1.53. This was only 114 cents less than the price a 
year ago, 1, 

Current domestic supplies are fairly large, and the win- 
ter’s wheat yield. will also be of fair proportions. The 
visible supplies of wheat in the United States and Canada 
are about double what they were last year at this time, the 
total on April '15 being 94,403,000 bushels as compared with 
49,986,000 bushels on April 16, 1921. The outlook for this 
year’s yield of winter wheat is for an average yield. The 
Government crop report on April 1st showed an average 
condition of 78.4 per cent of normal, as against 91 per cent 
last year, and a ten-year average of 84.3 per cent. On 
this basis a yield of 572,974,000 bushels is estimated, which 
compares with 587,032,000 bushels in 1921, and 610,597,000 
bushels in 1920 and an average production of 878,575,000 
bushels for the preceding five-year period. 


The prosperity of American wheat growers depends very 
largely upon the export demand for the grain, The facts 
point to a substantial demand during the coming year, 
especially from Europe. Other large wheat-producing 
countries, it appears, will be able to meet only a small part 
of the world’s demand. The Argentina and Australian 
crops of last season were small. Russia, upon whom 
Europe largely relied for wheat in pre-war years, is not 
yet producing enough to feed herself, let alone a surplus 
for export, and will likely continue to import grain sup- 
plies for some months to come. Other European countries 
are reported to have sown less wheat this winter than the 
year before. 

Cotton 


Cotton prices have been unusually steady around 18 cents 
per pound for some months past. There is every reason 
to believe that the cotton market will show strength for 
some months to come. 

Consumption of cotton has increased so rapidly in the 
present season that some concern is felt over the adequacy 
of the supply and the next season’s yield. March domestic 
consumption amounted to 518,450 bales, compared to 473,073 
bales in February and 438,218 bales in March, 1921. It 
must be remembered here also that the New England 
cotton textile strike has resulted in lower consumption 
figures. When the strike is finally settled, consumption 
should take a large jump. Another set of figures compiled 
by the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
showing the increased consumption in recent months, places 
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world consumption in the six months ended January 31, 
1922, at 80 per cent of mill capacity, which figure compares 
with less than 70 per cent in the preceding six months. 
In bales, consumption amounted to 9,314,000 in the later 
period and 7,357,000 in the former, showing an increase of 
27 per cent in the last six months. This latter consump- 
tion is very close to the rate of 20,399,000 bales consumed 
in the year ending August 31, 1913. Exports for the eight 
months through March amounted to 4,384,194 bales as 
against 3,904,349 bales in the same period of the previous 
season. Last season’s crop of about 8,000,000 bales is 
already exceeded by consumption and exports in these eight 
months. 

Although planting has started late in many of the cotton 
states on account of excessive rains—reports range from 
five days to six weeks late, according to the sections— 
certain signs point to a larger acreage being sown this 
season than last. Fertilizer sales in March are estimated at 
810,446 tons compared with 716,993 tons for February, and 
for the season up to April 1, 1,361,362 tons compared with 
1,372,321 tons last year. Since the first of April, however, 
further sales have been made which may bring the total 
above that of last year. 

Sugar 


Granulated sugar prices have not made any headway since 
they reached the high point of the year, 5.4 cents, on 
March 17, after climbing from a low point of 4.8 cents, 
reached in January. The most serious difficulty in the 
sugar industry is over-production, and there has been some 
talk of crop restriction, as in the case of cotton and rubber. 
Restriction of output seems to be the only solution that 
will make for sustained stronger prices. 

Nine Cuban sugar estates are reported to have stopped 
grinding with a total output of 757,368 bags against 1,400,- 
779 bags last year, but other factories are producing a 
greater amount than last year, so that there should not 
be very much difference between this year’s output and that 
of last season. 


There has been greater demand for sugar this year than 
last. Exports from Cuba for the current year up to about 
April 20, amounted to 2,146,605 tons and compare with 
1,125,840 tons in the same period last year. The increased 
demand is mainly of European origin, but it is doubtful if 
the present rate of exports will be maintained for any 
length of time. 

Coffee 


Coffee, No. 7 Rio, reached 1114 cents per pound on April 
21, the high point of the year, which compares with 8% 
cents, the year’s low point on January 24th. Imports to 
this country during January and February were slightly 
less than in 1921, but total clearances of Brazilian coffee 
to the world has been higher. In fact, shipments to other 
countries, except the United States, were about 75 per cent 
more the first two months of this year than during the same 
period last year. Most of this increased demand has been 
from Europe. Visible supplies are also higher this year 
than last, the world total on March 1 being 9,404,000 bags 
as compared with 8,842,000 bags the year before. Receipts 
at Brazilian ports from the interior plantations were 10 
per cent larger in January and February than in the same 
period of 1921. 

Estimates of the world’s supply and demand for the 
next two years point to a production smaller than require- 
ments, which will force a distribution of reserve stocks. 


Wool 


Wool prices suffered a setback in April. Pennsylvania 
and Ohio fleeces, delaine unwashed, fell to 46 cents from 
the 48 cent level which was reached two months ago after 
an almost steady rise from 33 cents last September. 

Imports of wool in January and February were heavier 
than in any month since April a year ago. On April 1 
there were still idle woolen looms amounting to about 32 
per cent of the total number installed, but even with this 


_ large number of idle looms consumption is at about twice 
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April 21,1922 Level [iaRMea 


Year Ago 


UNE 194+ 


AND WITH GENERAL 


PRICE LEVEL IN JUNE, 1914 


(White lines crossing certain of the bars indicate last year’s level.) 


the rate of a year ago, and for the past year has heen 
at a monthly rate exceeded only in 1916, averaging 60.- 
500,000 pounds per month as against 61,091,000 pounds in 
that year. 

Recent wage decreases in the clothing manufacturing 
trade in Chicago amounting to 10 per cent, and in Rochester 
to about 15 per cent, will doubtless have a favorable effect 
on the woolen textile industry, by increasing the demand 
for garments. On the whole wool is in a strong position 
statistically. 


Petroleum 


_ Petroleum prices have remained steady throughout April. 
Pennsylvania grade closed the month at the same level of 
$3.25 per barrel that it has been held since the beginning 
of January. Gasoline prices, however, showed a spring 
rise, and advanced from 1 to 2 cents a gallon, making 
the price at the end of April in the New England States 
26 cents wholesale. The price of kerosene was also ad- 
vanced in certain territories. 

The statistical position of petroleum has changed slightly 
since a month ago, mainly by increased totals. Production 
and imports of petroleum have increased as well as con- 
sumption. The daily average production of petroleum in 
March was 1,513,419 barrels compared with 1,457,642 bar- 
rels in February, while the excess of exports of petroleum 
Over imports increased. from 407,805 barrels daily average 
in February to 426,010 barrels in March. Consumption in 
March amounted to 1,575,484 barrels per day, which makes 


an increase of 7 per cent over the February daily average of 
1,450,393 barrels. Stocks on hand at the-end of March 
amounted to 139.7 days’ supply as against 147.7 days’ supply 
at the end of February. 

Automobiles 

Reports from the automobile industry stamp the latter 
as being second only to iron and steel in the degree of 
activity existing among our manufacturing industries at 
the present time. 

Production of pleasure cars in’ March totalled 152,920 
cars, or about 40 per cent more than in February and the 
largest monthly total since August last year. The auto- 
mobile factories are said to have sufficient orders to sus- 
tain the present rate of activity for several months to come. 
Ford is counting on putting out 1,150,000 cars this year 
as against last year’s total of 1,038,000. 

The demand from abroad for cars and automotive parts 
is adding largely to the activity in the industry. Exports 
of passenger cars in February totalled 29 per cent larger 
in number than in January. 

This increased demand for automobiles is not leading 
any of the manufacturers to raise prices. Such action 
would undoubtedly be quickly reflected in a falling off in 
demand which manufacturers would be most anxious to 
avoid at the beginning of a period that promises to be the 
best they have had in over a year. Moreover, some com- 
panies have reduced prices within the past month. Prices, 
then, should continue at about the present level for.some 
time to come. 
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SPECULATION 
Latest 
Report 
Shares traded, N. Y. (thous.) .:  30,468A 
Bonds traded, par (thous. $) ..461,378A 


New securities issued (thous. $) 445,196A 


Price, 25 indus’ls (end of mage 95.894 
Price, 25 rails (end of mo.). 62.42A 
Bonds (per cent of par): 
10 high grade rails ........ 83.33M 
ro second grade rails ...... 70.06M 
10 pub. util) bonds .......-. 64.65M 
to industrial bonds ........ 71.80M 
AD DOUAGTs.G ere cristae wiels se 71.85M 
% yield mun. bonds, 20 cities. 4.35M 
Debits to ind. a/cs, N. Y. (mil) . 20,377M 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Bank clearings, ex. N. Y. (mil.) 13,056M 
Debits to ind. a/cs. ex.N.Y.(mil.) 17,367M 
Bldg, contracts awarded (thous.). 293,637M 
Can. bldg. con. awarded (thous.) 13,405M 
Urs: business failures: number 2,317M 

liabilities S@@Hous.))) soci ee see 
Canadian bus. failures: number. 9,221F 

liabilities (thous.) i 
Freight car loadings, weekly hale 825,760M 
RR. gross earn’gs per mile, $ 1,699M 
United States exports (thous, ? 332,000M 
United States imports (thous. $) 258, oooM' 


Gt. Britain exports, thous. 64,581M 
Gt. Britain imports, thous. ae 87,879M 
Canadian exports, thous. $...-. 47,004F 
Canadian imports, thous, $..... 54,204F 
Gold impts. less expts., thous. $ 32,503M 
Silver impts. less expts., thous.$ 1,647M 
Wheat and flour expts., thous. bu. 14,371M 
Cotton expts., thous. ‘bales 461M 
Mail order h. s., thous. $... (23,832M 
5-rtoc_ store sales, thous. $.. 19,562M 
Postal recpts., 50 cities, thous. § 24,237M 
Employes, 1428 factories, thous. 1,605M 
Mag. adv., thous. agate lines...  1,717M 
PRICES 
Bradstreet’s monthly index.... 11.5317A 
Annalist cost of living index.. 183.3024’ 
U.S..-Labor..Dept. ret..food in. 139M 
London Economist index...... 4,259F 
Canadian Bureau Labor index 225.6M 
Bian hoe ore hei tah olecekoteee eiesete 314] 
Italy, Prof. Bachi’s whsle. index 533M 
PP ADA \ busta sa ebaso ls lelideomassuaciotolnes kellslaks 201M 
METAMAT Yala seeks dietaisatbte vioyea ete 5,899A 
April 28 

Alcohol, 190 prf. U.S. P., gal. $4.70 
Aluminume pigs Ibs Ghd. ce 0s WY 
PSOE lines OW i vite oy aseteverureiien ss) /ode 8.65 
Bicarbonate of soda, cwt. ...... 2.05 
Brick, Hudson R. com., M. .. 16.50 
Carbolics acid,” Ibetisc)a<.-iv's sats oe 13% 
Caustic soda, Wine ids hak ae 3.65 
Cement, Port., at mill, bbl..... 1.70 
Coffee No. 7 RIO, IBS. ieee 1034 
Corn, No. 2 yellow, ls each i 70% 
Cotton, middling; Ab.) | .é.6 sts" 1835 
Cottonseed Co) | Ee sa as .12 
Cotton sheetings, Pipe ts Bean AL 09% 
Copper, elee:s: Ib. a4. IARI. Ae 12% 
Fertilizer, bones, Chic., ton 22.00 
Flour, spring pat., 196 lbs. .... 8.00 
Hides, Packer No. 1 nat., Ib. .. ola 
Hogs, ‘HyeZiewt. ft. Lathes Gee 10.30 
Iron, No, 2x Phila., ton) . jae. 25.40 
yeah NY, 2D es oles cle sfeiaale alge 05% 
Leather, union backs, be ein 35 
Linseed oil, raw, pall er te .92 
Nitric acid, aa, Lett. adie - hae he 06% 
Oats, No. 2 white ........... 495 
Paper,.news rolls, cwt. ......+ 3.50 
Petroleum, Penn. crude, bbl. 3.2 
Pork, miess, ‘Chie., bbb.12 i}. - =. 24:00 

* 1915 monthly average. 

t.1919 monthly average. 

= 1919 weekly average. 

§ July, 1914. 

! 1917 monthly average, 


{1914 monthly, average, 


PRENTICE-HALL BUSINESS DIGEST 


GENERAL BUSINESS AT A GLANCE 


Previous 
Month 


22,734M 
420,412M 
283,742M 
91.33M 
59.72M 


82.95F 
64.47F 
62.34F 
72.071 
70.71F 
4.39F 
16,543F 


10,7091 
14,730F 


177,473 
10,718F 


2,090F 
330] 
6,067) 
68,698M 
764;627F 
1,673J 
251,000 
217,000l" 
58,330h 
69,370F 
47,008) 


11.6001 M 
182.036M 
maliAceaesy 
4,284 
229.5\ 
326D 
562F 
204F 
4,888M 


Mar. 31 


Year 

Ago 
15,819A 
227,812A 
390,668A 


87,79 
52.28A 


73.14M 
59.13M 
52.19M 
56.13M 
59.21M 
5.11M 
17,353M 


13,308M 
16,719M 


164,092M 


10,257M 
1,500M 
168F 
3,043 
68,698M 
690,588M. 
1,725M 
386,680M 
251,960M 
66,809M 
93,742Mi 
66,315F 
71,971F 
86,562M 
954M 
375M 
27,502M 
20,158M 
22,720M 


ee eee 


1,680M 


20,765M — 


11.3749A 
186.260M 
156M 
5,176F 
263.1M 
407] 
604M 
191M 
1,461A 


1913 
Monthly 
Average 

6.956 
41,798 
137,145 
58.15 
82.92 


89.79" 
75-55. 
73.82* 
FOweik * 
76.76" 
4.45" 
20,3431 


7,886 
17,5367 
71,475 
15,8367 
1,213 
152 
1,388 
24,315 
801,616% 
1,168 
207,002 
148,383 
433770 
64,061 
31,422 
55,934 
2,341 


Year ago June, 1914 


PRICES (con.) 


April 28 
Potatoes, spbl: 0.65 es ve ieee S3u25 
Printcloths, 38% in., 64x 60. we O7.54. 
Ricey dom. fancy, 1D5 sje. steerstee -0675 
Rubber, up-river, fine, lb..... -1875 
Rye, No. SW buya Ma Hic..aea eiakes 1,182 
Sheep, live, Wier. « Ad galas 10.00 
Silk. ’China st. fla; 1st: 1b4 a 7.50 
Spelter, Ne Ys be ee .0535 
Steel billets, Bess. ) Pattsye fons 29.50 
Sugar, (fineseran.) .cwti +. o.cheles 5.25 
gl cn PR RI Fo PRS EAT ar 
Tinplate, Pitts. .Cwti. ne seam 4.75 
Tobacco, Burley red com. sht., lb. .14 
‘Puspentines galwineit sss. ees -935 
Wiheat.s.No..2 red, bu) cocks sais 1.54 
Wool, Delaine, Bos., Ibu. ... -46 
Latest 
PRODUCTION Report 
Pig iron, tons, thous.. 2,035 M 
U.S. Steel orders, tons, thous.. 2,816M 
Steel ingots, 1. tons, thous..... 4,494M 
Coal, bit., tons, thous... 50,193M 
Petroleum, bbls., thous... 46,916M 
Gasolene, gal, thous.) ........2398,223F 
Rub, cons’d in tires, thous. lbs. 21,180] 
--Copper, produced, lbs., thous... 61,867M 
‘Zinc, produced, lbs., thous.... 53,064M 
Lumber cut, 2 kinds, M. ft.... 830,562M. 


Automobiles, pleasure, produced 152,920M 


Wood pulp, mfg., short tons.. 98,742F 
Paper, newsprint, "short tons....1 17,507M. 
Cotton, raw, consumed, 'bales..518,450M 
Cotton spindles active, thous... 31,875M 
Wool consumed, raw, Ibs., thous. 61,884] 
Silk consumed, balés Poa, . ea 25,546M. 
Flour, wheat, pro. bbls., thous. 9,732F 
Cattle slaughtered, thous. 822F 
Hogs slaughtered, thous. ...... 2,285F 
Sheep slaughtered, thous. 760 
Sugar melted, raw, long tons..535,357M 
Cigars, large, pro., millions.... 443) 
Cigarettes produced, millions.. 3,706] 
MONEY CONDITIONS 
Federal. Reserve ratio’ . 7.3... 78.34. 
Reserve ratio of F. R. Dist. Bks. 
Boston ALT IAIE Iee Ras Ries 75.9A 
Ne we MOv kts fevcieie ie a cete ss shtmvoliesn's 86.5. 
Philadelphia os... sci slekalets tasty 78.8A 
Clevelatidl cs.) ya Sattl. Rial. A 77.94 
Richmond roe kceus saonnue bie 63.0A 
Atlanta) huis fe Scc ase taere clatenails © 78.44 
Chicago) sshieec » ait ebalevanae' 75.6A 
St. Louis S 8s widen D 5. 74.8A 
Minneapolis '2...53 22's. 0515 Se Sir 71.3A 
Kansas City) 1a, J No Reha teks 2 58.1A 
Dallas i k.~ ee anette ol one Mab Tel's teila 62.4A 
San Francisco ...<. Fi 74.4 
Res. ratio, Bk. of Eng. ba “adj. 60.6A 
Total reserves, F.R.B., ‘millions? 3,125A, 


Res. notes circulating, millions® 2,158A 
Total deposits, F.R.B., millions  1,833A 


Redisct. rate, N. Y. Fed. R.B.* 4¥Ar 
Bank of England®.. aA 
Currency in circulation, “millions 5.4464 


Interest rates, N. Y.: Call loans 4.35M. 
Com. paper, 60-90 days a ofitteth 4.80M 


Foreign exchange (end of month): 


England, $ per £ sterling.. 4.424, AN 
France, c. per: franc........ 9.182 
Stalyshc. Aper lira ia ee Neiiecs = 5.30%4A 
Germany, C. per Mark wiessse ).3556A 
Japan, ei) per-yen fh ea.2e (Az. Z5A! 
Netherlands, c. per florin .... 38.15A 
Sweden, c. per krona .. . 25.90A 
Canada, c. per, Can..$....».., 98.55A: 
Argentina, c. per paper $... 36.125\ 
Brazil, c. per paper milreis.. 13.56 


° Last report of the month, 


Mar. 31 


+0495 


5:25 


Previous 
Month 


1,630F 
2,072E 
4;141F 
40,951F 
40,814F 
444,623] 
18,049D 
37,4165 
45,026F 
777 :428E 
109,121 
109,175) 
97,7861 
473,073 F 
33:797F 
64,237D 
22,107F 
9,273) 
927] 
2,484] 
925) 
415,7231' 
464D 
2,996D 


77.8M 


72.8M 
86.7M 
76.5M 
78.6M 
53.8M 
74.0M 
74.2M 
77-5M 
73.5M 
60.2M. 
61.7M 
78.8M 
55-9M 
3,103M 
2,182M 
1,805M 
4¥%M 
44M 
5,489M 
4.94F 
4.88F 


4.37¥%8M 
9.015 M 
5:145M 
-345M 
47.50M 
37-77M 
26.00M 
97.10M 
36.00M 
13.62M 


[\ay 


3, 1922 


Year ago June, 1914 


$2.25 
065% 
.06 


eT7 
1.485 
8.50 
6.80 
+0530 
37.00 
6.50 
+3150 
6.25 
.07 
-64 
1.545 
-40 


Year ago 


1,596M 
1,866M 
6,285M 
30,328M 


89,127 


31,482M 
637,068M 


32,148M 
30,072] 
27,511 M 
7,066F 
726 
'2,604F 
930F 
433,186M 
463] 
3,902] 


$2.25 
-0375 
.0525 
69 
+7975 
5.30 
4.45 
.0505 
19.00 
4.30 
.2980 
3-54 
.10 
.36 
885 
.20 


1913 
Monthly 
Average 


2,560 


135,203 
57,780 
772,074! 
38,458 
120,817T 
114,543T 


ro 7944 
I s1417 
2,5367 
1,0547 

325,2337T 
631 
1,296 


Pat Letters “F,” “J,” etc., following figures denote Japonehs thus: 

January; F, February; M, March; A, April; My, M Je, June; 
ye July; Ag. August; S. September; Oo. October; N. Nowenibets D, 
December. 
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| Sectional conditions summarized for sales and 
a, collections managers 

Further business improvement in April was reported from 
nearly all sections of the country. The map on the two 
middle pages, therefore, shows little change from the pre- 
ceding month, as relatively all sections were in about the 
same position in April as in March, 

The New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Minneapolis, and 
‘San Francisco Federal Reserve Districts continue to lead 
the country in business activity and purchasing power. On 
the other hand, the Kansas City, Dallas, Richmond and 
‘Atlanta Districts still show a purchasing power considerably 
below the other sections. (See charts surrounding map.) | 

The'Eastern iron and steel centers have increased their 
activity during the month, and despite the coal strike 
several new furnaces have been started up to meet the -in- 
credsing demands of industry. In New England the cotton 
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BUSINESS FAILURES IN APRIL wi 


(R. G. Dun’s Compilation) 2 
Number Liabilities 
Manufacturers 1922 1921 1922 To2t... 

Iron, Foundries and Nails....... 8 2 $469,000 “Gis sv sous es 
Machinery and “Toois®eec.s:. i... 50 27 2,922,926 2,657,034 
jWoolens, Carpets, “eee 7 5 240,000°; |) © :216,298 
Cottons, Lace'and Hosiery ..... 6 5 137/708 o , 129,015 
T.umber, Carpenters & Coopers .. 19 27 2,152,64 * 1,388,066 
Clothing: ‘and Millinery ......... too 3—.: 63 1,682,046" * 4,304,671 » 
Hats, Gloves and Furs ......... 16." 2% 214,840 107,398 
(hemicals-and Drugs .....2...6. 15 8 2,920,475 432,005 
amitg cattd “Oils 5 sais spas a vps os 2 2 29,626 171,079 

rinting and Engraving ........ 14 7 486,516 42,005 
Milling and Bakers ............ 37 35 566,785 1,578,904 
‘Leather, Shoes and Harness .... 25 15 421,619 138,690 
Liguors and Tobacco ...2.5...+. 15 4 734,167 1,008,569 
Glass; Earthenware and Brick... 9 5 151,307 56,615 
All Othert/ttesval ss Datsun cae 165 121 6,391,073 4,879,689 
) Total. Mannfecturing: w....+s +. 488 337 $20,014,796 $14,111,238 

Traders 

MGPNeTAL STOLeS Te piis cena ao o's ibs 268 182 $4,853,120 $2,434,430 
(Groceries, Meat and Fish ....... 321 240 3,779,856 2,704,953 
‘Hotels and Restaurants ........ 2 25 747,136 166,694 
\Liquors and Tobacco ........... 32 19 179,801 91,675 
Clothing and Furnishing ....... 200 167 5205,489 2,257,136 
Dry Goods and Carpets ........ 127. 98 3,149,260 1,524,980 
‘Shoes, Rubbers and Trunks .... 78 55 1,214,141 599,890 
Furniture and Crockery ........ RE ae 548,562 355,799 
(Hardware, Stoves and Tools .... 32 25 685,493 1,580,047 
hemidalsrand, Druga) cc cclv vie a8 934 380,616 421,003 
Painta sari Oileves saeco. ic 9)s.0> 5 4 67,719 34,571 
qeweiry Bad MOIBCKS ca savas ois-« lake 41 16 1,038,389 331,439 
(Books, 2nd. Paperss. ss .ab ex soci se 4 3 16,693 29,000 
Mats /Furs and Gloves .../5..«< 4) "42 36,500 193,037 
All Other’: 5 sehiotine smatates ces’ 309 59 6,025,131 4,341,262 
Total ‘Tradivigs |. stato vsle os 1,572 1,063 $25,927,906 $17,066,816 
pnents, Bcokerais Cte; owe artes e's 107 87 27,115,935 7,389,715 
| Total Commercial ........ '..2,167 1,487 $73,058,637 $38,567,760 
\ ee aakiee 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


textile strike is responsible for reduced output in’ that 
industry, but production in “other important industries, 
notably woolen textiles,* newspritc, and the metal trades, 
shows up very favorable when compared w:th. last year 
and the pre-war. period. In the Chicago, Detroit and Min- 
neapolis Great Lake region the large automobile’ output 
and increased grain, flour and livéstock-shipments are mainly 
responsible for a high level of activity. ‘Conditions in the 
South remain unchanged; the cotton season has made’a late 
but fair start, and the new crop is expected to be from I0 
to 20 per cent larger than last year’s production.’ The out- 
look for cotton prices is good, and with larger production 


this year the southern planter should be able to clear up’a - 


large part of his debts and become a better prospect for 
sales. Bad weather is responsible for a large abandonment 


of wheat acreage and a poor condition of the*crop in 
“Western Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and New Mexico. 


Re- 
ports from the San Francisco District: stress the activity 
of new building. -Lumbering operations are very. near 
normal and several of the largest copper mines ‘have re- 
opened. The outlook for the deciduous fruit crop. ‘is 
excellent, the recent frost having done less damage’ than 
was at first supposed. 


How purchasing power is determined 


On the following page we publish a table of “Purchasing 
Power of Cities and Districts.’ The percentages shown 
there are based upon debits to individual accounts, that is, 
charges which a bank makes on its books when depositors’ 
checks are presented for collection. Debits made during 
four weeks of April have been compared with those made 
in a similar’ period of March which is taken as repre- 
senting 100. Similarly, April debits are compared with 
those in April, 1921, which period also represents roo. If, 
therefore, a percentage is 95 it means that 5 per cent 
fewer charges were made in April than in the period with 
which comparison is made. On the other hand, a per- 
certage of 105 means an increase of 5 per cent, and is evi- 
dence that individuals and business houses in that par- 
ticular city or district paid out more money last month 
for goods and services than in March this year or in April, 
1921, as the case may be. The precentages are, therefore, 
an index of sales and collections in the various business 
centers. In the case of Canada, bank clearings have been 
used instead of debits to individual accounts as a basis of 
comparison. 

The sales manager can use these percentages to tell 
whether his company is getting its proper share of the 
business of the country. If his own sales for April in the 
different sections bear a relation to his sales in March or a 
year ago equal to the bank debit percentages he will know 
that his company is holding its own.’ In a similar way the 
credit man can check up on collections. 
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PASS IT AROUND 


should read th 
section as it gives him in the most condensed 
form, accurate information that will enable 
him to judge the future course of business. 
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INDEX OF PURCHASES +BUSINESS DIGEST MAP of SALES 
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KEY TO ARROWS: BLACK ARROW, April bank clearings, dail 
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NEW YORK DISTRICT 
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werage; WHITE ARROW, March bank clearings, daily average; 
(VERAGE, 1919-1921 
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PURCHASING POWER OF CITIES AND DISTRICTS 


BOSTON DISTRICT ATLANTA DISTRICT (Continued) DALLAS DISTRICT 
Ratio April ’22 Ratio April ’22 Ratio April ’22 Ratio April ’22 Ratio April ’22 Ratio April ’22 
to Mar’22° ‘to April ’21 3 to Mar ’22 to April ’2r to Mar ’22 to April ’21 
‘Bangor ..os.hs 99 88 Mobile ....... ros 02 96 Albuquerque ... 108 fies 
Foston soi cs isa 102° 103 Montgomery. *... ~ 99 99 UGS a 103 117 
Fall River ..... III 115 Nashville’ ..... x. No2 78 Beaumont ...... gl 108 
Hartford ...... 118 109 -« New Orleans 3. | 97 96 alae. vs. 5) 07 IOI 
Holyike ii. .cs 3 103 107 hetaltaute aoe » 138 125 El Paseo f...... 98 92 
Lowey So. 107 106 avannah ...... 103 94 Piht Werth ..... 88 146 
Manchester'.... 99 96 Tampa ..... 45 108 100 Galveston ...... 93 48 
New Bedford .. 104 112 Vicksburg ..... 96 97 Houston 02... 103 07 
ul daha ate oot 100 CHICAGO DISTRICT oo Antonio ... 98 92 
ortland ....... 10 107 Bay City .).... 206° 8 Shreveport ..... 106 116 
Providence .... 108 104 ah pelng Aa oe Be A Texarkana ..... 100 103 
; gton .. 94 
Springfield ..... 108 110 - Cedar Rapids... Bas PC eOtVar ie oS | 119 132 
Waterbury 105 105 Chi ? 3 eo Waco 95 102 
m ee eee icago FAVRE Leo 9 : To eeeeseeere 
eS ee 2 : 
Woreeens pete Mays 9 Davenport ..... ‘AO SAN FRANCISCO DISTRICT 
. NEW YORK DISTRICY Decatur eco. 04 07 Berets 
Plea Sous 134 105 Des Moines .... - 90 AWRY, Heine Oa 89 131 
Binghamton .... 111 108 Detroit.-.<5..45 103 ‘105 los Beach ie eh is 93 
adie Ps aie 112 102 la Spe hy ee , 102 We AGi cles ie: ibe eb 

CW) LOPE can 113 133 INE a awe ene 15 - 155 att 
Passaiones coc) 104 119 Ft. Wayne’....:. 103 : hos tae Piece. ane it4 
Rochester ...... 108 100 Grand Rapids ... 102 apn Pose 5 on, ae 94 130 
DYTACHSE ih ss ve 105 Indianapolis .... 88 97 Portlan 7 Viale 4 we 3 3: 

PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT _ Jackson ........ 116 106 Renoiuck... 2k! 99 89 
Altoona. 6.0.0). 1r0 98 Kalamazoo beeen TEL 103 NED. pi 108 2 
eC eeeery 2.04 oes 124 112 Lansing ........ i 103 Salt Lake City.. 110 80 
Harrisburg .... 118 122 ‘Milwaukee ..... 91 £05 San Die Oe me 
T-hnstown ..... 112 80 Moline ......... ome. ape San ee ion a 

¢ Peoria (i405... 105 06 Coit 94 
Lancaster v..... 103 98 San Jose .. 101 85 
Philadelphia ... 105 106 Rockford ...... 111 > 99 Sem 1s. | t0% III 
Reading ........ 107 105 PRUE CIY «98.5 164 Spokane 
South Bend .... 104 TOS") |} eae ea 97 75 
peranton |. 4i..°. 99 07 i Stockton 10) I 
Trenton ....... 109 105 Springfield, Ill... 102 104 Tacos Nagas a ae 
Wi'kes-Barre .. 106 98 ST. LOUIS DISTRICT Wales... ns. 102 124 
it nape be i yi % St Leuishy. 6) ar 103 CANAD 
a vansville ..... 04 123 
York: ,; ae Rake’ N47 106 Little Rock .... 100 09 le se 93 20 
CLEVELAND DISTRICT Louisville Ha A Alc 104. IIo alitee: C.e 1o8 4 
Akron #.s..44s 119 80 «Memphis ....... 109 119 yess tae oe iS 
CIRCHNMAE oo. 109 . Loe. |: Quien ese: 97 90 Benday We ous 7B 
Cleveland ..... 122 04 Dts Lois: uae 106 98 Moder. 3 aa 
Columbus ...... 114 97 Springfield, Mo.. 106 108 Moose Jaw .... : 
eae LRA ae 99 08 MINNEAPOLIS, DISTRICT Ottawa)... 6...) 106 a 

THE Sewn s e's aed. TOI bes OS Aberdeen, 00" ey te 06 Oe Beef asishh 5 
Greensburg ,... 128 116 Billiggs ova Ose Ty once esti ado 38 ad 
Lexington ..... 57 i 104 Duluth” 201.04: TOL <f2< ) + &g St. John 96 8 
CLs ae 121 TET Fargo 2o0.:: - > p7Q 193 Cate hon Se: 7 

us ALZO vase teas RBar) LOS) Pa ateapame | 08 81 
Pittsburgh stays ele 116 98:03 Grand “Forks ‘i. tg {400° ¢ 134 Moronton yo... .. 87 88 
Springfield ..... 99 100 Great: Halls wets) tomy) ay el 98 Vancouver ..... 93 82 
Toledo ei Seta) cle 117 Se tg TAN ila . 3 105 Wictotia ”....... 92 74 
Wheeling ...... II4 108 Minneanoli spas 

g } POW Un FOL os GRY TOR Winnipeg ...... 90 77 
Youngstown ... 124 106 Sti a Uae ae 99 108 : 
bee RICHMOND DISTRICT Sioux, Bellen: i toa) 78 RECAPITULATION 

GMMOTE 2 dies III 03 Slpetioguecauy (, Q7 83 UNITED STATES 
Charleston ..... 118 97 Winona... 96 94 
Charlotte ...... 114 126 KANSAS CITY DISTRICT ee rere ne iis 
Columbia ...... 06 99 Atehionn oi 06 11s DISTRICTS: ; 

Greenville 5..C. 97 102 Bartlesville...) Yayo? toy BOSTON ...... 103 103 
woe oe A A Cheyenne :..... 03 06 NEW YORK .. 113 132 
Rak oh nie oda : 3 sae Colorado Spgs.. 103 103 Bern ‘ 

APART geass 29 oD ae Denver): 96 05 mage! San) BPS wie 
Richmond: ...... 103 102 Joplin 112 I CLEVELAND .. 115 99 
Washington .... 109 122 hee City Kis 6 ed RICHMOND .. 109 103 
Wilmington .... 100 86 Ragtos Cit, Me ‘e 08 ATLANTA ..... 59 98 

ATLANTA DISTRICT Muskogee ...... 90 152 os ean 2 we 
A tharrta shih she 97 102 Oklahoma City IOI 09 Bete ONS ++ - 106 oe 
Avgnsta fs, 98 100 Gara, -avee 6 105 ene Arours. 101 ace 
Birmingham ... 04 III Pueblo! |. ci, soe 87 84 eens OFTY 106 100 
Chattanooga ... 08 77 St. Joseph ..... 127 02 OS a ei aie 
Jacksonville ... 104 103 Popelea vee! 105 86 eA N- 
Knoxville ...... 105 102 AISA’. det ee 119 116 ECO. a ave oa 


Macon cine SROL? 102 GS ene ai 102 92 CANADA ..... 90 «9 82 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Business progress in May 


Business made further progress in May. Improve- 
ment was most noticeable in industrial activity and 
in agricultural conditions. The security markets 
also showed further gains in prices while absorb- 
ing large amounts of new securities, as in former 
months. At the same time money rates have tended 
further downward although at a somewhat slower 
pace than formerly. 

Showing the activity of industry as a whole are 
figures of car loadings. In the week ended May 
27, 821,121 cars were loaded, a gain of 62,853 cars 
over the week ended April 29 and of approximately 
115,000 cars over the first week of the coal strike, 
April 8. 

The iron and steel industry is very near to 100 
per cent of normal operations. Automobile manu- 
facturers are enjoying a boom. Shipments of cars 
in May totalled 252,000 cars, 15 per cent more than 
in April, 53 per cent over May, 1921, and 14.5 per 
cent greater than in the record month of March, 
1920. Building contracts awarded in May, according 
to the F. W. Dodge Company, also established a 
new high record of $363,590,000. 

Railroad orders for new equipment declined in 
May, only 18,240 cars being contracted for as against 
31,400 in April. But in the first five months of the 
year orders totalled 87,225 cars or over 300 per cent 
more than in the twelve months of 1921. 

Other industries that have been depressed for 
months are commencing to pick up. Practically all 
of the copper mines that closed down over a year 
ago have reopened. The shoe and leather and silk 
industries have shown some improvement in the 
last month. Coal and cotton textiles, however, are 
still depressed as a result of the continued strikes. 
The increased activity of industry is bringing higher 
prices. Bradstreet’s index of wholesale prices reg- 
istered on June 1 its toth gain in the last twelve 
months. 

The crops this year will be almost invariably 
greater than last year. Wheat and cotton are spoken 


of at length further on. The yield of oats is fore- 
cast at 1,305,000 bushels as compared to 1,061,000 
bushels last year, and barley will yield about 25 per 
cent larger this year. Apples will be about doubled 
over last year’s production. In these facts there is 
great encouragement for the future of business, for 
they mean greater prosperity to the farmer, and 
that in turn means better business all ’round. 

The 10 per cent reduction in railroad freight rates 
is looked upon as a further aid to business progress 
and should react favorably to the roads themselves 
by encouraging the exchange of goods. The burden 
on the roads, if such was to be expected from 
the rate cuts, will be relieved largely by wage re- 
ductions. Such reductions already made, to take 
effect on July 1, mean a saving of $110,000,000 a 
year to the roads, while other cuts are still in con- 
templation. 


Iron and steel 


Sustained demand for iron and steel products has 
resulted in further advances in price. The Iron 
Age’s composite price for pig iron advanced from 
$23.46 per gross ton on May 9, to $23.79 on June 6. 
A year ago the price was $22.00, while the 10-year 
pre-war average was $15.72. The composite price 
on finished steel, including bars, beams, plates, sheet 
and rails was 2.141 cents per pound on June 6 as 
compared with 2.098 cents a month before and 
2.679 cents on June 7, 1921 and a 10-year pre-war 
average of 1.689 cents. The output of pig iron 
in. May was 234,565 tons more than the April pro- 
duction of 2,072,114 tons and within 110,000 tons 
of the January, 1921, output, the highest point last 
year. The Harvard Committee on Economic Re- 
search states that iron output in April was 70.7 per 
cent of normal while steel ingot production was 
109.5 per cent of normal, making a group average 
of 96.6 per cent for the iron and steel industry. The 
May production exceeds this percentage. Unfilled 
orders of the United States Steel Corpcration are 
still growing as is shown in the following table: 
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UNFILLED ORDERS OF U. S. STEEL CORP. 
(tons) 
Month 1922 1921 
Mayors ess oa aeeyeen pete. p> ee 5,254,228 5,482 487 
Fee DG eR ne Cine aR 5,006,917 5,945,224 
Marchy ya ie aeins hte ene. sisratale en 4,494,148 6,284,765 
PebeUar vas vr aia eas ste Pee 4,141,069 6,933,867 
pana yi cot hee tie AP ta 4,241,678 7,573,104 
Copper 


The past six weeks have brought a revival in the 
copper industry. On June 5 copper was quoted at 
13% cents per pound, the high point of the year. 
- This compares with a low point of 12% cents on 
February 21. Stocks of copper are declining while 
the foreign demand remains heavy. Stocks are 
estimated at 400,000,000 pounds, of which about half 
is already booked for export. April exports were 
70,145,000 pounds as compared with March ex- 
ports of 80,853,000 pounds. Domestic consumption 
is estimatéd at 75,000,000 pounds per month. Pro- 
duction in April was in the vicinity of 80,000,000 
pounds as compared with 61,867,000 pounds in 
March, showing a large increase in output. Produc- 
tion is, however, only about 60 per cent of the domes- 
tic and foreign consumption. Germany has been 
our largest customer for the metal since the Armis- 
tice. If Germany succeeds in obtaining a loan from 
the international bankers it will likely influence in- 
directly larger purchases of copper. 


Coal 


The coal strike is now in its 1oth week, and Sec- 
retary Hoover reports that attempts of the govern- 
ment to effect a settlement have been without result. 
Prices have risen slowly during the strike. Secre- 
tary Hoover has succeeded in getting the operators 
to fix a price of $3.50 per ton in the Virginia fields 
and from $2.20 to $2.60 per ton in the Alabama 
district. _ 

Production of bituminous is slowly increasing 
toward 5,000,000 tons per week but is still less than 
50 per cent of pre-strike production. Weekly pro- 
duction of bituminous coal since the strike started 
has been as follows: 


Week Ended Tons Week Ended Tons 
TaN D) hee ce Dee prep agen ps BS3t 000) May NO Aes Seen ok 4,164,000 
Se roc his aks 3,656,000 1 fe ety ores 4,433,000 
EO eat te 3,575,000 DO se geile cake 4,484,000 
c:8 8 RA 4,175,000 BT oo a oat sven ene 4,856,000 


If to this total is added the 64 million tons in the 
hands of consumers on April 1 and also another 19 
million tons in transit or storage on that date, the 
total available for consumption after April 1 amount- 
ed to 115,000,000. Consumption, estimated at the 
rate of 8 million tons weekly, had used up approxi- 
mately 64 million tons up to May 27, leaving a bal- 
ance above ground of about 50 million tons. There 
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was therefore, a six weeks supply above ground on 
May 27, to be increased by future production of the 
mines still operating which should tend to go above 
5 million tons per week. An adequate coal supply 
is thus assured until the middle of July, but events 
previous to that time should promise a settlement of 
the strike shortly thereafter at the latest, if serious 
trouble is to be avoided. 


Lumber 


Lumber prices have been mounting rapidly as 
production cannot keep pace with the demand from 
the building industry. Pine and fir have risen sharp- 


ly as stocks are small, and hardwoods, particularly 


oak, are in a better position than a month ago. The 
lumber journals, however, note greater resistance to 
the rising prices, indicating that the peak is near. 
Orders have exceeded production figures for the 
last 344 months. In the four weeks ending May 27, 
the lumber cut reported to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association amounted to 906,821,000 
board feet, while shipments amounted to 969,319,000 
feet and orders to 1,101,728,000 feet. From the 
first of January through May 27 (21 weeks) lumber 
cut totalled 4,035,157,000 board feet, shipments 4,- 
135,501,000 feet and orders 4,572,194,000 feet. 
Building activity is still high. Some falling off in 
April occurred in New York City owing, it is said, 
to the scarcity of workmen and to materials. The 
I’. W. Dodge Company reports that the May total of 
contracts awarded in twenty-seven northeastern 
states is the largest amount ever let in one month, 
the total being $362,590,000, 3 per cent over April 
and 50 per cent larger than May, 1921. 


Wheat 


Wheat, No. 2 red, reached its high point for the 
year on April 22 when it stood at $1.6114 per bushel, 
but shortly thereafter began to decline. On June 8 
it stood 30 cents lower, at $1.31, a figure several cents 
above the lowest point reached in the decline. The 
favorable government crop report issued on June 8 
was discounted in the market. The report showed a 
marked increase in the estimated yield, rising from 
584,793,000 bushels estimated for winter wheat on 
May 1 to 607,000,000 bushels on June 1. The first 
report on spring wheat showed a condition on June 1 
of 90.7 per cent of normal and an estimated yield of 
247,000,000 bushels. Winter and spring wheat com- 
bined will therefore total about 854,000,000 bushels, 
an amount 59,000,000 bushels greater chan the yields 
last year. European acreage of winter wheat is 
between 4 and 5 per cent less than last year and the 
condition of the crop in France and Germany is 
poorer than last season. Smaller yields, therefore. 
are estimated for this year. The same is true of 
Australia and Argentina. Outside of unexpected 
heavy deliveries to the Chicago market during May 
and a better crop report on June 1 there has been 
little else to justify the lower prices reached last 


on 
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month. World conditions would seem to offset these 
influences and leave wheat in a strong situation for 
the future. 


Cotton 


The price of cotton on June 9, reached 22.55 cents 
per pound, which is the highest price for the year 
up to that date and compares with 12.8 cents a year 
before. The reason for the higher prices is seen in 


‘the poor condition of the new crop as reported by 


the Department of Agriculture on June 2. The 
crop was only 69.6 per cent of normal, as compared 
with 66.0 per cent last year when a little less than 
8,000,000 bales were produced, and with a ten year 
average of 74.6 per cent. No estimate of the acre- 
age will be made until the July report. The low con- 
dition of the crop is attributed to its lateness (15 
days average) frequent rains, cool weather, floods, 
and replanting; also the boll weavil in some sections 
is extremely numerous. Unless the weather in June 
and July is exceptionally good it is feared this sea- 
son’s crop will be far below what is needed for the 
safety of the world textile industry next year. How- 
ever, there is doubtless an increase in acreage over 
last season, estimated by some as high as 19 per 
cent, but it is not at all certain that in the face of 
the other bad features of the situation, this increased 
acreage will cause a crop of 12,000,000 bales, com- 
monly held to be the lowest amount which with for- 


eign production would satisfy world needs. Further-_ 


more, the lateness of the crop increases the oppor- 
tunity for ravages of the boll weevil that may cut 
down the yield per acre. The seriousness of this 
factor is seen in the decrease of the average yield 
per acre from 201 pounds in the five year period 
ending August 1, 1916 to 163 pounds in the follow- 
ing five years, a decrease due mostly to the havoc 
of the weevil. On the whole, the outlook is for a 
smaller crop than is needed and consequently for a 


strong market. 


Wool 


Prices continue to advance in the woolen markets 
of the world. Domestic prices have advanced from 
50 to 100 per cent above the level of last September, 
while Australian and South American markets have 
jumped Io per cent in recent weeks. Ohio delaine 
unwashed is quoted at 52 cents (June 9) as com- 
pared with 46 cents at the end of April and 37 cents 
a year ago. The tariff has been partly responsible 
for the domestic advance, but foreign markets have 
also affected the domestic price. In Canada the in- 
crease has been nearly as much as in the United 
States. These increases have resulted in a boost in 
cloth prices. The American Woolen Company has 
raised its prices of woolens and worsteds from 2% 
to 55 cents a yard within the past month. The fact 
is that. for several years the production of wool has 
hardly kept pace with its consumption. It is esti- 
mated that in 1921 the number of sheep in the world 
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was 10 per cent less than in 1913. Only two out of 
seventeen countries have held their own in the num- 
ber of sheep on hand as compared with before the 
war. 
Silk 

Silk is in the midst of a very strong market. 
China Steam filature Ist was quoted at $8.25 a 
pound the first week in June as compared with 
$7.50 the month previous. Japan filature No. 1, 
Sinshiu, also jumped one dollar in the same period, 
from $6.50 to $7.50 per pound. Fear of a shortage 
in production has influenced prices upward. Fur- 
thermore, a large increase in consumption took 
place in May, amounting to about 38 per cent over 
April. Imports also were much heavier last month 
reaching 34,842 bales as compared with 21,438 in 
April and 27,712 in May last year. The amount of 
silk in storage, imported and consumed monthly 
since January is shown in bales in the following 
table: 


Bales 
Storage Storage Con- 
Ist of End of sump- 
1922. month, Imports. Total. m.onth. _ tion. 
January: cae.’ 24,804 40,177 64,981 31,139 33,842 
February *.... 31,130 19,950 51,089 28,982 22,107 
WAAR ke. van 928 18,641 47,569 22,077 25,540 
ADP By teks Oe; 22,077 21,438 ~=43,515 19,268 24,247 
Beas ck ese 19,268 34,842 54,110 20,826 33,284 


It is pointed out that rumours of a silk shortage 
appear with seasonal regularity. The table above 
seems to indicate that the prices prevailing the past 
two months have been sufficient to bring more silk 
into the market in May than was consumed in that 
month. That situation has not occurred before since 
January. 


Petroleum 


The advance in crude petroleum prices which was 
rumoured about to take place, occurred the first week 
in June. Pennsylvania grade was increased 25 cents 
per barrel to $3.50, and Corning was raised 15 cents 
to $2.05 per barrel. Other fields are expected to 
follow. Gasoline prices are strong and further price 
increases are expected, although an increase of 3 
cents per gallon has taken place in the last 2% 
months. An increase in crude petroleum prices is 
not justified from the statistical situation as the fol- 
lowing table shows production to be above consump- 
tion and stocks on hand are mounting: 


(Millions of Barrels) 


Pro-  Con- Penn. 

duction sumption Imports Stocks Prices 

Average, IQII-13... 109.2 10.5 8 109.8 $1.79 
December, I192I.... 42.0 47.8 13.8 183.9 4.09 
Jannat ys 1622... 2. 43.1 44.9 13.1 196.2 3.25 
Febroary .. 9s. ..«.. 40.8 39.6 12.1 208.9 3.25 
IMaxthe ome. ons sos 46.6 47.1 14.0 221.6 3.25 
AQPU tate oy. «ins 44.7 41.1 bb 235.9 Biss 
pri 102k. <2... > 40.0 42.6 10.1 T4505 ,° “3,50 
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GENERAL BUSINESS AT A GLANCE 
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SPECULATION 1913 
Latest Previous Year Monthly 
Report Month Ago Average 
Shares traded, N. Y. (thous.) .. 28,911My 30,468A  17,032My 6,956 
Bonds traded, par (thous. $) ..382,248My 461,378A 230,954My 41,798 
New securities issued (thous. $) 400,700My 445,196A 177,637My 137,145 
Price, 25 indus’ls (end of mo.). 98.08My 95.89A 86.32My 58.15 
Price, 25 rails (end of mo.)...  63.09My 62.36A 54.19My 82.92 
Bonds (pér cent of par): 
to high grade rails ........ 84.60A’ 83.33M 92.52A, 89.79" 
to second grade rails ...... 72.20A 70.06M 59-134 75-55" 
ro pub: “Utils bonds’ ..,.2608 - -66.58A 64.65M 52.85A 73.82* 
10 industrial bonds ........ 73.59A 71.80M 56.42A 70.51" 
40, bonds  *%; 3... Wee -a\9 oa ein eles t 73000. 71.85M 59.39A 76.76" 
% yield mun. bonds, 20 cities... 4.18My 4.I5A 5.18My 4.45* 
Debits to ind. a/cs, N. Y. (mil). 20,717A  20,377M_~—-16,340A 20,3437 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
Bank clearings, ex. N. Y. (mil.) 13,148My 11,681A’  11,752My 6,120 
Debits to ind. a/cs. ex.N.Y.(mil.) 16,482A° 17,367M_—_15,767A 17,5367 
Bidg. contracts awarded (thous.). 362,590My.353,162A 242,004My 71,475 
Can. bldg. con. awarded (thous.) 34,827My 29,428A 26,860My 15,8367 
U. S. business failures: number 1,960My 2,167A 1,356My 1,336 
liabilities (thous.) ........ +» 44,403My 73,059A 57,066My 22,723 
Canadian bus, failures: number. 259My 189A 142My 152 
liabilities (thous.) ....... «++ 4,905My 4,643A 3,423My 1,388 
Freight car loadings, weekly av. 786,672My 723,564A 758,438My 801,616¢ 
R. gross earn’gs per mile, $ 2,015M 1,690F 1,953M 1,168 
United States exports (thous, 3} + 321,000A 330,267M 340,364A 207,002 
United States imports (thous. $).217,000A 256,178M 254,5790A 148,383 
Gt. Britain exports, thous. £... 55,508A’  64,581M 59,868A 43,779 
Gt. Britain imports, thous. £... 80,661A 87,879M 8 0,996A 64,061 
Canadian exports, thous. $..... 32,652A  60,847M 44,076A' 31,422 
Canadian imports, thous. $..... 47,861A  709,337M_ 65,311A 55,934 
Gold impts. less expts., thous. $ _ 10,665A  32,502M 80,278A  — 2,341 
Silver impts. less expts., thous. $ —309A 1,646M 879A — 2,242 
Wheat and flour expts., thous. bu. 10,244A 14,371M 24,791A 11,907 
Cotton expts., thous. bales ....598,209A 461,484M 319,933A 727,048 
Mail order h. s., thous.$... 20,855My 22,071A  17,560My 7,971 
5-10c_ stote sales, thous.$.... 223,4a9A) ,19,677M 18,5809A 18,380f 
Postal recpts., 50 cities, thous. $ 22,098A  24,237M 20,593A ...... 
Employes, 1428 factories, thous. 1,669My 1,617A Sie 94 Mey yee 
Mag. adv., thous. agate lines.. 1,830My 1,717A 1,713My _ ~=s 111,907 
PRICES. 
Bradstreet’s monthly index....r11.9039Je 11.7044My 10.6160Je 9.2115 
Annalist cost of living index..185.000My 183.302A 170.257My 139,980% 
U.S. Labor Dept. ret. food in. 139A 139 156A! 100 
London Economist index...... 4,372My 4,285A 4,910My 2,692 
Canadian Bureau Labor index 225A 226M 254A 135-5 
France, Stat. Gen. index ....... 314A 307M 347A 100 
Italy, Prof. Bachi’s whsle. index 527A 533M 584A 100 
Japan, Bk. of Japan index ... 201M 204F 191M 100 
Germany, Frankfurter Zeitung in. 6,573My, 5,899A 1,483My T00§ 
\ 
June 3 April 28 Year ago June, 1914 
Alcohol, r90 prf. U.S. P., gal. $4.70 $4.70 $4.90 $2.52 
Aluminum, pig, Ib. ..2..se.26. “17. 17 +2243 118 
Beh UV, CWE! aie gc cretsiacalaieeieve 8.75 8.65 7.75 \. 7.50 
Bicarbonate.of soda, cWt. ...... 2.05 2.05 2.25 1.50 
Brick, Hudson R. com., M. ... 20.00 16.50 15.00 6.75 
CarholievnerisG Ibs! se tees 6s .13% 13% 09 .07% 
Caustic ‘soda, Cwt. - 4. «9% siecjae 3.75 3-65 3.70 1.80 
Cement, Port., at mill, bbl..... 1.70 1.70 2.15 1,58 
Coffee No. 7 Rio, Ib...i....05 .10% 10% .06% -09 
Corn, No. 2 yellow, bu. ,..... 79% 79% 87% -77 
Cotton, middling, Ib. .....2... 2115 1835 1295 1235 
Cottonseéd oil, 4D. ack waise sess 12% it2 107 {075 
Cotton sheetings, 4 yd., yd..... -10 09% .07%4 .06 
Copper) ‘elec.,| Ibs Moisi ees 113% 112% 13% .14 
Fertilizer, bones, Chic., ton.... 22.00 22.00 22.00 20.00 
Flour, spring pat., 196 Ibs. .... 7.65 8.00 9.00 4.50 
Hides, Packer No. 1 nat, Jb... 16 14 4 .195 
LOWEN IVE: wOWis dt \ omnis s oes cee LOWY 6 10.30 7.90 8.25 
Iron, No. 2x Phila., tom ...... 26.26 25.40 25.50 14.75 
Lead, NaS eeD eden ie cna sss sion 0570 05% .0495 0390 
Leather, union backs, Ib. ..... 37 35 .40 43 
Linseed oil, raw, gal. .......0- 93 .92 78 54 
Nitniceacies 42). IDAs. seats siete . .065 .06%4 07% .045 
Oats Not 2 white .% «eae : 485 495 «515 47 
Paper, news rolls, cwt. ......- 3.50 3.50 4.25 2.25 
Petroleum, Penn. crude, bbl. .. 3.25 3.25 3.00 1.75 
Pork, mess, Chic., bbl. ....... 24.50 24.00 23.00 20.925 


monthly average. 
monthly average. 
weekly average. 

1914, 

monthly average. 
monthly average, 


* 7975 
t 1919 
¢ 1919 
§ July, 
! 1917 
T 1014 


PRICES (con.) 


June 3 
Potatoes;: ‘bbiwiie aden meet $2.75 
Printcloths, 38% in., 64x60 .08%4 
Rice,dom, fancy-Ip.)...) och .07 
Rubber, up-river, fine, lb. : 18 
Bie, ING es. bu in siete mek a 11k 
HEED, Live, Cwle one coeeeee 9.25 
Silk, China st. fila, rst, 1b, 8.25 
Smelter. Ne icc ibs velo aimee .0560 
Steel billets, Bess., Pitts., ton 35.00 
Sugar, fine gran., cwt. ........ 5.50 
pas 3 Aas Sadi De era Ceasers 31% 
Tinplate, Pitts., cwt. ....... i's 4.75 
Tobacco, Burley red com. sht., lb. 14 
Turpentine; gals A ae ne 99% 
Wheat, No. 2 red, bu. ..ciceee 1.32 
Wool, Delaine, Bos., Ib...... ; .50 
Latest 
PRODUCTION Report 
Pig iron, tons, thous,........  2,307My 
U.S. Steel orders, tons, thous.. 5,254My 
Steel ingots, 1. tons, thous..... 2,711My 
Coal; bit. “tons,” thous... 2... >: 15,780A 
Petroleum, bbls., thous....... 44,657A 
Gasolene, gal. thous, .......+¢472,278M 
Rub. cons’d in tires, thous. Ibs. 26,771M 


Copper, produced, Ibs., thous... 61,867M 
Zinc, produced, Ibs., thous.... 51,012A' 
Lumber cut, 2 kinds, M. ft.....819,710A 
Automobiles, pleasure, produced 196,512A 
Wood pulp, mfg., short tons..297,467A 
Paper, newsprint, short tons..., 111,861Al 
Cotton, raw, consumed, bales.. 446,843A 
Cotton spindles active, thous... 31,389A' 
Wool consumed, raw, lbs,, thous. 71,437M 
Silk consumed, bales 33,284My 


Flour, wheat, pro. bbls., thous. 9,828M 
Cattle slaughtered, thous. .... 898A 
Hogs slaughtered, thous. ...... 2,000A 
Sheep slaughtered, thous. 678A 


Sugar melted, raw, long tons. .531,962A 


Cigars, large, pro., millions.... 529M 

Cigarettes produced, millions..  3,636M 

MONEY CONDITIONS 

Federal Reserve ratio® ....... - 78.0oMy 

Reserve ratio of F. R. Dist. Bks. 
Baston a) duets sea see Wega ss 77.0 My 
New Yorks \..c23 34 Rte eae (OST5 EY. 
Philadelphia ....02.s0csc0008  78.7My 
Cleveland .’.):\.4e nae eee Bite i 7.0. ONLY 
Richmond 06.3252 440k seit 72.0My 
Atlanta” sas bes hss sts eames, 83-4 NLY. 
CRiAgO okie itice dea sieemart 76.5My 
Stouts ossre verve ya stews) 65.8My 
Minneapolis ......... ccecees 68.6My 
Kansas: ‘Cityal os cscticiicre eeteiats 65.6My 
Dallas cevevesseccsscsees§ 68,.1My 
San Francisco .........2cee.  73:5My 

Res, ratio, Bk. of Eng., adj.°.. 60.7My 


Total reserves, F.R.B., millions? 3,130My 
Ss. notes circulating, millions® 2,14rMy 
tal deposits, F.R.B., millions 1,870My 
redisct. rate, N. Y. Fed. R.B.° 


Bank of England®........ 4My 
Currency in circulation, millions 5,352My 
Interest rates, N. Y.: Call loans 4.16My 

Com. paper, 60-90 days .....-. 4.38My 
Foreign exchange (end of month): May 31 

1922 

England, $ per £ sterling.... 4.45 

France, o per frane. Jif....° 9.115 

Italy, (¢. per lira) .fiaciies | 5.235 

Germany, c. per mark ...... -365% 

Japan, c. per yer ......i00% 47.86 

Netherlands, c. per florin .... 38.80 

Sweden, c. per krona .....-. 25.90 

Canada, c. per Can. $....... 99.00 

Argentina, c. per paper $... 36.31 


Brazil, ¢. per paper milreis.. 13.875 


° Last report of the month. 


J Be F, (Feb M. h 
» January; F, (February; 4 arch; 
Jy. July; Ag. August; §. September; GO, 
December. 


[June 14, 1922 


April 28 Year ago June, 1914 


$3.25 $3.50 $2.25 
07% 0638 = .0375 
0675 .06 0525 
.1875 16% -69 
1.1825 1.71% 7075 
10.00 7.25 5-30 
7-50 6.50 4-45 
10535 -05 +0505 
29.50 ees 19.00 
5.25 +35 4.30 
Esa 31% 2980 
4-75 6.25 3-54 
.14 :07 10 
-935 -61 -36 
1.54 1.82 .885 
-46 <37 -20 
1913 
Previous Yearago Monthly 
Month Average 
2,0724. 1,221My 2,560 
5,007A 5.482My 5,907 
2,445A 1,266My 5,906 
50,193M 28,3744 39,869 
46,634M 40,040M 20,704 
398,223F 419,795M 320,8217 
18,467F 12,075M Saree 
37,416F 89,127M 135,203 
53,064M 33,100A 57,780 
830,562M 644,620A 4772,674t 
052,047 Me ge 4. 38,458 
314,501M 268,806A  282,0647 
117,507M 115,408" 114,543 
518,450M 409,247A 482,194 
31,875M 32,507Al 30,246 
63,941F 47,692M 40,522 
24,247A 27,200My ....... 
9,732M_—_ 9, 100M 9,703] 
994M 892A I,141f 
2,246M 2,0907A 2,536T 
780M 988A 1,0547 
535,357M 347,490/A 325,233 
447F 561M 631 
3,125F 4,470M 1,296 
78.3A 57,6My ‘ 
75-9A 72.4My 3 
86.5A 58.1My 5 
78.8A 54.5My : 
77.98 72.6My 3 
63.0A' 41.7My t 
78.4A 45.409 ene 
75.64 57 ONY a ree eee 
74.8A BB. EMES hc) en 
71.34 48.0oMy q 
58.1A ASS NEYO. JP kent 
62.4A BS.0M ya aes 
74.44  55.1My tees 
60.6A 59. BNL y, "ieee 
3,125A 2,569My _—2, 190 
2,158A 2,751My 2,681f 
1,833A, 1,720My __1,937 
4¥A My 4347 
4A 64%4My 57 
5.4404 6,158My 3,364 
4.35A 6.81My 3-18 
4.58 6.94My 5.78 
April 28 May 31 Par 
1922 IQ21 
4-42%4 3.00% 4.8665 
9.18 8.30% 19.3 
5-30% 5.30 19.3 
355% 1.58% 23.8 
47-35 48.25 49-85 
'38.15 34.56 40.20 
25.90 22.95 26.80 
98.55 89.2 100.00 
36.125 32.375 42.44 


13.56 13.375 


Letters “F,” “J,” etc., following figures denote months thus: 
A, April; M 


y, May; Je, June; 
October; N, Wontar: D, 


